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ENGLAND  AND  HEB  COLONIBS. 


rB  present  is  sbofve  all  a  time 
wlien  men  are  hrcraglit  ta  ask 
wliat  are  the  interests  of  onr  oonntry 
which  are  essential  te  its  oontinaed 
wdl*heing;  what  in  the  face  of  all 
eTentoalities  mnst  we  defend  to  the 
last;  imd  fiirisher  what  are  those 
supposed  intereniB  whose  deeeptiye 
presenoeisa  hnrden  on  onr  resonrces, 
howef«r  adaptable  to  argpxments  of 
the  sentiinftntal  type  P 

In  the  NineUmih  Oeniwry  for 
Octoher,  Lord  Blachf ord  contri- 
bntoB  some  verynotewarthyremarks 
on  what  are  now  known  as  the 
Imperial  interests  of  the  British 
raoe.  And  it  is  well  thore  shonld 
be  ihos  anihoritaiively  set  np  snoh 
objeotianB  as  present  themselves  to 
the  aoheme  or  theory  for  the  final 
oonsc^idation  ofthe  Bmpiie  which 
has,  of  kte  years,  taken  so  promi- 
nent a  position  in  public  discossion. 
Bat  in  Lord  Blaohlord's  argo.. 
ment  there  are  one  or  two 
points  requiring  farther  oonsidersp^ 
tion.  He  aUnles  to  the  BzitiBh 
Empire  ^as  composed  of  parts  so 
mik,  so  growing,  so  diverse  in 
mterest,  so  remote  from  each  other/ 
thai  its  consoUdatiott  is  imprao* 
iioaUe.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
prevalent  *  Imperial  theozy/  which 
has  oommended  itself  to  so  many 
able  minds,  is  thns  based  on  fictitious 
foundations?  May  it  not  be  advisa- 
ble at  the  least  to  inquire  how  it  is 
that  this  same  British  Empire  has 
held  together  firmly  for  so  long. 
The  prof eeaions  and  deeds  of  the 
Casamans  are  proverbially  patriotic. 

VOL.XVII. — VO.XOYIL  NCW  BSBIBS. 


New  Zealand,  the  only  colony  with 
whicA  relations  were  at  any  time 
ever  strained  in  the  slightest,  is 
patriotically  proud  of  its  position  as 
representative  of  the  mether-conntry 
in  the  'Pacific'  domain  of  the 
Empire.  In  regard  to  this  British 
Empire  there  is  no  doubt  about  its 
greatness,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
its  growtih.  But  this  diversily  of 
interests,  where  do  we  find  that  ? 
An  instihct  to  perform  the  trade  of 
carriers,  an  instinct  to  successful 
traverse  of  the  ocean  in  commerce- 
freighted  ships,  an  instinct  to  watch 
over  and  develop  any  industry  which 
is  likely  to  succeed,  whether  old  or 
new,  whether  strange  or  familiar, 
an  instinct  to  organise  with  a  view 
to  manuflBM^ture,  an  instinct  of  self- 
government,  in  a  word  English 
activity,  this  is  the  one  pervading 
characteristic,  this  the  one '  national 
idea '  of  every  British  community, 
whether  it  be  a  band  of  merchants 
among  the  swamps  of  the  West 
Ooast^  or  a  body  of  pioneer  squat- 
ters *  taking  up '  the  virgin  interior 
of  Australia.  To  some  minds  at  all 
events  there  appears  to  exist  a  sub- 
stantial uniiy  of  interests  underlying 
any  circumstantial  diversities.  As  to 
this  *  remoteness,'  do  we  not  find 
it  neutralised  by  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone, and  bridged  by  steam  ?  does 
not  London  talk  with  Melbourne  as 
quickly  as  Paris  with  Brest  ?  does 
the  ocean  still  remain  '  an  eternal 
barrier  set  up  by  creation'?  or  is  it 
not  rather  true  that  the  ocean  has 
been  made  by  man  a  highway  far 
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more  practicable  for  long  jonmejs 
than  the  land  ? 

Lord  Blachford  puts  it  that 
human  beings  when  they  associate 
have  a  purpose  in  view,  and  '  for  the 
all-embracing  purpose  of  security, 
order,  prosperity,  and  safety  in  the 
territory  which  they  occupy,  they 
become  a  state.'  Bnt  in  this  de- 
finition, it  may  be  suggested,  no 
notice  is  taken  of  the  nature  of  the 
territory  so  occupied.  It  is  im- 
plied in  the  argument  that  terri- 
torial contiguify  is  a  necessary 
element.  Yet  France  and  Algeria 
are  one  state,  France  and  Spain 
are  not  one  state. 

England  and  her  colonies  do  form 
one  stote. 

Geographical  differences  neces- 
sarily induce  different  means  for 
the  maintenance  of  order,  pros- 
perity, and  safety,  but  they  do  not 
do  away  with  the  &ct  that  each 
state  is  one  society  imbued  through- 
out with  a  national  idea,  a  certain 
constitutional  theory,  definite  com- 
mercial and  industrial  tendencies, 
and  specified  social  aspirations.  The 
Algerian  recruit  is  brought  by  trans- 
port to  the  drill-shed  at  Marseilles, 
while  the  (}allician  conscript  joins 
the  Madrid  garrison  by  train.  But 
that  the  communications  in  the  one 
instance  are  oyer  the  sea  and  in  the 
other  oyer  the  land  does  not  seem 
to  constitute  a  reason  for  denying 
the  title  '  state '  to  one  society  and 
granting  it  to  the  other.  Indeed, 
it  may  well  be  asserted  that  just 
as  the  military  power  of  any  nation 
arises  in  accordance  with  its  extent 
of  territoryi  so  does  the  maritime 
power  of  any  nation  find  its  chief 
•cause  and  origin  in  that  want  of 
territorial  contiguity  which  driyea 
maritime  nations  to  hold  their  own 
at  sea. 

r:^  Certainly,  the  element  of  distance 
is'no  safe  criterion.  The  goyemor 
of  Tashkend  leaying  St.  Petersburg 
for  his  own  capitiJ,  has  to  face  a 
laborious  and  irksome  land  journey 
of  some  2,000  miles,  which  consamea 


about  30  days.  The  Grovemor- 
General  of  Canada  reaches  his  capi- 
tal, 3,000  miles  from  Downing  Street, 
in  a  floating  hotel  in  some  14  days, 
while  the  Goyemor-General  of  India 
is  with  equal  ease  landed  in  Bombay 
in  about  25  days.  The  Russian 
arsenal  of  Yladiyostock,  5,000  miles 
as  the  crow  flies  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, cannot  be  stored  at  all  by 
land,  so  gpreat  and  troublous  are  the 
difficulties  presented  by  the  long 
land  journey ;  while  it  is  consider- 
ably farther  from  St.  Petersburg  by 
sea  than  any  British  colony  is  nom 
London. 

Territorial  contiguity  is  in  short 
a  drawback  rather  than  an  advan- 
tage to  a  large  empire,  and  the 
facilities  of  communication  offered 
by  the  ocean  are  inuneasurably  su- 
perior to  those  available  on  land. 

And  yet  are  we  to  acknowledge 
Russia  to  be  a  '  practicable '  state 
because  its  parts  are  territorially  con- 
tiguous,  while  we  deny  this  cUum  to 
the  British  Empire,  for  the  reason 
that  its  parts  are  separated  the  one 
from  the  other  by  the  sea? 

Upon  ^uch  considerations  it  might 
possibly  be  adyanoed  that  there  is 
some  reason  for  assumixig  the  exist- 
ence within  the  British  Empire  of  a 
'unity  of  feeling,'  which  the  're- 
moteness of  its  parts  '  entirely  fails 
to  do  away  with,  and  that  we  have 
thus  a  sphere  of  combined  action, 
we  have  that '  something  which  can 
be  pursued  by  a  common  effort  and  a 
common  poli<r^/  which  Lord  Blaoh- 
ford  so  well  snows  to  be  the  funda- 
mental element  of  a  state.      That 
'  something '  in  the  present  case  is 
the  fnrtheranoe  of  the  seeming^  to 
t^e  nation   the    conditions  of    its 
present  prosperity  and  general  op- 
portunities. 

Li  regard  to  the  British  Empire, 
Lord  Blachford  points  out  that 
of  three  functions  of  a  suprenao 
power,  that  function  which  vronld 
deal  with  the  internal  affairs  of  its 
component  parts  is  performed  by 
the    general   institution    of     self- 
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gOTemment.  The  secoud  function, 
that  of  arranging  inter-prorincial 
qaeetions,  he  teUs  ns  is  virtaalljr 
performed  by  means  of  'accepted 
Imperial  laws,  like  slavery,'  to- 
gether  with  iJie  proyisional  but 
sufficient  arrangement  of  colonial 
office,  colonial  governors,  and  co- 
lonial agents.  With  regard  to  the 
third  and  last  of  the  functions  of  an 
Imperial  Government,  namely  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
State,  he  finds  that  any  scheme  of 
Imperial  Confederation  completely 
breaks  down.  He  asks,  '  In  relation 
to  foreign  politics  what  purposes 
are  common  to  England  and  her 
ooloBias  as  a  mass  ? '  He  makes  a 
qualified  admission  that  colonial  in- 
fluence in  foreign  affairs  may  pos- 
sess certain  good  points.  That, 
for  instance,  it  might  turn  the  ba- 
lance in  fitvour  of  peace,  or  that  it 
would  ease  commercial  negotiations 
with  foreign  Powers,  .who  cannot 
understand  our  colonial  relations. 
But  in  all  other  respects  he  pro- 
claims it  to  be  a  '  simple  interest  of 
suffering.'  The  only  share  in  our 
foreign  poKcy  which  could  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  colonies,  he  areues, 
would  be  their  feeling  the  heavy  hand 
of  war,  and  their  endurance  of  their 
part  ofthe  national  sacrifices  ensuing. 
In  proof  of  this  argument  he  in- 
stances our  foreign  wars  in  China,  in 
India,  in  Abyssinia ;  our  talked-of  aid 
to  the  Confederates  in  the  American 
war ;  our  talked-of  help  of  Denmark 
against  C(ermany ;  our  talked-of  in- 
terference in  the  Franco- German 
war ;  our  talked-of  armed  interven- 
tion in  the  East.  Waiving  aU  ques- 
tions as  to  the  admission  into  the 
argument  of  such  'talked-of  poli- 
cies, he  asks, '  YHiat  have  our  colo> 
nies  to  do  with  the  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  or  the  road  to  India, 
or  the  balance  of  power,  or  the  in- 
vasion of  Belgium  ? ' 

We  would  Tonture  to  suggpst  the 
poodble  answer  of  those  who  uphold 
the  Imperial  theory :  '  Quite  as 
much  as  England,  if  we  turn  for  a 


moment  to  regard  the  true  nature 
of  the  British  Empire.' 

What  are  the  Australians  doing  ? 
Yigoroufily  seeking  markets  for  their 
products.  Why  is  there  an  Exhibi- 
tion at  Cape  Town  ?  In  order  to 
attract  buyers  of  South  African 
produce.  Whence  comes  the  wealth 
of  Canada?  From  the  markets 
where  her  productions  are  sold. 
Whence  the  prosperity  of  England  ? 
From  the  profits  resulting  on  her 
industrial  activity  finding  due  outlet. 
And  how  is  this  national  wealth, 
this  national  well-being,  secured? 
By  the  continued  assurance  that 
the  nation  can  carry  its  varied 
products  to  the  best  markets. 
We  have  here  the  true  national 
interests,  the  true  'British  in- 
terests'— namely,  the  retention  of 
access  to  markets.  Moreover,  in 
many  cases,  time  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  merchant.  The 
teas  of  China  must  reach  Europe 
faster  and  cheaper  by  sea  than  by 
caravan,  otherwise  the  Russian 
and  not  the  Englishman  reaps  the 
advantage.  The  Suez  Canal  being 
kept  open,  the  merchant  in  Hong- 
kong has  more  profits  to  spend 
on  Australian  produce.  Moreover, 
markets  exist  potentially  wherever 
human  beingrg  congregate.  It  be- 
comes the  interest  of  the  merchant 
to  open  up  all  such  markets,  to 
penetrate  all  inhabited  lands,  and 
sell  his  wares.  Not  only  does  the 
shipowner  of  Sydney  make  his 
profits  by  having  the  entree  of 
Chinese  ports,  whence  to  fetch  tea, 
but  the  merchant  can  thus  intro- 
duce to  the  Chinese  market  his 
manufactured  products. 

And  in  regard  to  our  wars,  how 
has  the  foreign  policy  involved 
consorted  with  this  true  nature  of 
our  Empire  ?  Our  wars  in  China 
and  Abyssinia,  what  else  were  they 
than  endeavours  to  protect  our 
pioneer  merchants,  and  open  up 
markets  for  our  colonies  quite  as 
much  as  for  the  home  country  ?  To 
these  might    well    be    added    our 
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latest  war — ^that  of  Ashantee — 
undertaken  purely  and  solely  in  colo- 
nial commercial  interests.  '  Talked- 
of  interference '  in  the  Danish  and 
American  wars  was  never  likely 
to  be  carried  out,  and  always 
opposed  by  a  large  majority  of 
Englishmen. 

Talked-of  interference  in  the 
Franco-German  war  was  practically 
confined  to  a  defence  of  Belgium  ; 
a  course  of  action  whose  avowed 
purpose  was  and  is  to  insure  the 
security  of  the  ports  of  England  : 
a  matter  of  some  moment  to  the 
colonies.  Interference  in  the  East- 
em  Question  is  avowedly  and  de- 
cidedly confined  to  insuring  the 
safety  of  British  interests.  It  is 
commonly  asserted  that  English 
merchants,  whether  home  or  colonial, 
cannot  for  a  moment  endure  the 
presence  of  Russian  protectionists 
staying  their  Black  Sea  trade,  and 
shuttixig  them  out  from  the  markets 
of  the  East.  Others  again  cry  out 
against  the  presence  of  a  powerful 
and  possibly  hostile  Power  at  the 
Isthmus,  interrupting  the  most 
direct  communicationB  of  our 
colonies  with  that  great  market, 
Europe.  Thus  it  is  argued  that 
there  has  yet  to  be  found  any 
creat  item  of  foreign  policy  which 
IS  English  as  opposed  to  Imperial 
in  purport. 

It  is  further  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  Europe  is,  at  present, 
much  the  best  market  for  all '  colo- 
nial produce ; '  and,  moreover,  that 
Europe  for  some  considerable  time 
to  come  promises  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  active  forces  of  the  world.  If 
the  plea  is  to  be  entertained  that 
the  proposed  unification  of  the 
British  Empire  will  localise  national 
effort  around  Europe,  and  here- 
after, as  colonies  grow,  will  find  its 
chief  interests  in  Oceania  and  its 
centre  at  Melbourne,  it  may  well 
be  added  that,  in  such  case,  the 
centre  will  be  rightly  placed.  But, 
whatever  development  the  future 
may  have  in  store  for  us,  the  pre- 


sent, so  far  as  we  are  acquainted 
with  it,  shows  Ens^and  to  be  the 
actual  centre  of  the  Empire. 

Imperial  interests,  ifaiio  as  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  the 
colonies  as  of  England,  may  be 
defined,  in  the  rou^,  as  the  main- 
tenance intact  of  the  communica- 
tions of  the  Empire,  and  the  opening 
up  and  securing  as  many  markets 
as  possible  for  ou^  traders  and  for 
the  products  of  our  industries.  Kor 
may  it  be  denied  that  in  such 
interests  our  colonies  have  a  share, 
at  the  least,  proportionately  equal  to 
that  of  England.  And  if  the  foreign 
policy  of  England,  since  the  growth 
of  her  colonial  empire,  be  regarded, 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  definitively 
set  itself  to  foster  these  interests 
alone,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  It  is  thus  that  we  can  see 
the  basis  for  a  common  foreign 
policy,  and  for  a  united  effort  of  all 
Englishmen,  no  matter  how  'remote' 
their  various  fields  of  labour. 

Such  are  some  few  of  .the  ideas 
that  have  occurred  to  those  '  keenly 
set  on  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
the  Empire.'    Lord  Blachf ord  asks, 
'  Is  it  seriously  believed    possible 
that  nations  internally  independent 
and  externally  divided  by  oceans, 
like  England,  Canada,  South  Africa^ 
and  Australasia,    can    remain  for 
ever  united  in  one  political  system 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  determining 
a  foreign  policy  in  which  no  three 
of  them  have  a  common  object  ? ' 
Thus  he  summarises  the  objeotionB 
to  a  federation  of  the  Empire  in 
the  final  plea  that  the  sole  purpose 
of  union  is  the  determination  of  a 
foreign  policy.    The  worth  of  the 
objection  of  the  external    division 
by    oceans    is    seen    by    a   brief 
review   of    the  comparative    geo- 
graphy   of    empires,  and    an   ac- 
knowledgment   of    what    modem 
science  has  accomplished  and  seems 
destined    yet    to     accomplish    in 
overcoming  distance.    And  if  the 
one  political  system    is   organised 
*  for  the  sole  purpose  of  determining^ 
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aloTeign  poli<^/  there  ean  be  no 
objeotion  to  it  untQ  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  foreign  policy 
80  inangnrated  will  not  be  dic- 
tated bj  the  interests  of  the  whole 
body.  A  foreign  policy  in  which  no 
three  of  the  component  parts  of  thia 
proposed  nnitjr  havB  a  common 
object  has,  howeTer,  yet  to  be 
diaooTered. 

The  same  Beview  hasi  however, 
also  allowed  due  advocacy  of  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  Sir 
JoHns  Vogel,  in  the  July  number, 
eloquently  anphasised  the  thoory 
that  the  colonies  are,  and  should 
remain,  part  and  parcel  of  the  Em- 
pire, for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  for 
the  snocess  of  the  rich,  for  the  in- 
evitable development  of  the  British 
population  (fed  indeed  by  useful 
contingents  finmi  other  nations), 
consequoit  on  the  prosperity  en- 
suing from  a  continued  commCTcial 
and  industrial  activity. 

Mr.  Dioev,  too,  in  the  September 
number,  ably  pointed  out  that  the 
making  and  holding  of  a  colonial 
empire  is  in  the  very  nature  of  Eng- 
lismnen,  and  may  not  be  stayed  or 
thwarted.  And,  with  much  truth, 
he  argues  that  'the  possession  of 
a  number  of  outlying  dependen- 
cies scattered  over  every  portion 
of  the  globe  is  an  essential  element 
of  the  commercial  prosperity  on 
whidh  oar  greatness  as  a  nation 
depends.' 

KowthiatendeiMy  of  the  English 
nation,  oonpied  wiui  the  economic 
Tcaeaasy  go  for  to  assure  the  con- 
tinnamoe  of  the  integrity  of  the 
BritiahBmpxre.  But  they  also  in- 
cidenlaily  brin^  to  light  the  present 
weak  places  in  the  system;  they 
show  where  the  consequences  of 
foreign  war  would  brii^  disaster 
unless  dne  means  be  taken  to  avert 
all  evil.eiect;  they  call  for  mea- 
sures 'to  perpetuate  the  belief  in 
our  strength.'  But  whether  we 
hold;. with  Lord  Blachford,  or 
Sir  JnUaa  Vogel,  as  to  the  final 
development  i^  tiie  British  nation, 


we  must  equally  acknowledge  the 
fact,  that  under  the  conditions  of 
the  present  or  the  immediate  future 
the  Empire  is  and  will  be  one.  That 
this  unity  is  marked  by  a  unity  of 
interests  we  have  attempted  to 
show;  and  it  remains  to  discover 
the  best  means  for  the  due  carry- 
ing out  of  a  common  effort  and 
a  common  policy. 

We  will  repeat  here  from  Mr. 
Disraeli's  great  speech  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  in  1872,  the  pregnant  words : 

Bat  self-goremment,  when  it  was  con- 
ceded, OQght^  in  my  opinion,  to  hare  been 
conceded  as  pait  of  a  great  policy  of  Im- 
perial  oonjolidation.  It  ought  to  have 
been  acoompamed  by  ....  a  mili- 
tary code,  which  should  have  preriooaly 
defined  the  means  and  responsibilities  by 
which  the  colonies  should  have  been  de- 
fended, and  by  which,  if  necessary,  this 
oonntzy  should  call  for  aid  from  the  colonies 
themselyes. 

Mr.  Disraeli  next  asked  how  was 
it  that  the  policy  of  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Empire,  long  ago  in- 
augurated, had  utterly  foiled  ?  And 
he  answers : 

By  the  sympathy  of  the  colonies  with 
the  mother-eonntxT.  They  have  decided 
that  the  Smpbe  shall  not  be  destroyed, 
and  in  my  omiiioa  no  minister  in  this 
caantrj  wul  ao  his  daty  who  neglects  an 
opportunity  of  resuscitating,  as  much  as 
possible,  our  Colonial  Empire,  and  of  re- 
sponding to  those  distant  sympathies  which 
■lay  bMome  the  sottzoe  of  incalculable 
strength  and  hsppinssf  to  this  land. 

In  order  to  a  reconstruction  of 
our  colonial  empire,  it  becomes  those 
who  have  tlumght  on  the  matter 
to  neglect  no  opportunity  of  laying 
out  for  publio  ^scussion  any  sug- 
gestions thev  may  deem  appropriate 
to  the  case  m  hand.  It  is  with  the 
*  military  code,'  with  'the  means 
and  responsibilities '  by  which  the 
whole  Elmpire  should  be  defended, 
that  our  present  business  lies. 

There  are  three  distinct  depart* 
ments  of  the  question.  Each  in- 
troduces fresh  elements,  and  ele- 
ments vital  to  the  successful  issue 
of  the  whole  effbrt.  It  must  be 
examined  firam  the  naval  and  mili- 
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tarr  point  of  view,  from  the  legal 
and  constitational  point  of  view, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
expedient  and  practicable.  That 
a  measure  should  be  deemed  vain- 
able,  even  that  it  should  be  deemed 
necessary,  does  not  bring  about 
its  adoption  in  English  communi- 
ties till  those  interested  become 
convinced  that  the  time  and  place 
of  its  due  promulgation  have 
been  arrived  at.  But  each  of 
these  phases  of  the  question 
can  be  well  abstracted  from  the 
others  for  separate  determination. 
Attention  must  first  be  paid  to 
the  technically  strategical  part  of 
the  question.  For  some  years  much 
attention  has  been  devoted  to  this 
part  of  the  subject ;  and  in  treating 
thereof  it  is  luckily  possible  to  cuU 
much  valuable  matter  from  the 
elaborated  opinions  of  that  section 
of  military  authorities  who  have 
taken  up  the  subject,  and  whose 
latest  and  able  exponent  is  Captain 
Colomb. 

It  is  well,  at  the  outset,  to  acknow- 
ledge in  full  the  geographical  nature 
of  the  problem,  and  the  military 
needs  therefrom  arising.  Never 
in  history  has  there  been  a  State  in 
the  same  conditions  as  to  offence 
and  defence.  Various  provinces 
situated  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  separated  the  one  frx>m 
the  other  by  long  distances  of  ocean, 
constitute  uieBritiahBmpire.  More- 
over, the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
these  same  provinces  depend,  in 
intimate  measure,  on  the  fact  that 
they  enjoy  perfect  liberty  of  inter- 
communication, being,  as  they  are, 
part  and  parcel  of  the  nation  which 
is  the  carrier  of  the  world.  Unlike 
any  other,  the  true  English  Nation 
dwells  in  scattered  abodes,  and  its 
strength  lies  in  the  maintaining 
both  the  inviolability  of  these  abodes 
and  the  freedom  or  communication 
between  them,  each  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  other.  Other  na- 
tions are,  as  a  mle«  occupants  of 
continuous  territories,  and  their  aim 


is  to  develop  within  such  territo- 
ries the  various  industries  and  arts 
which  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
their  peoples.  To  defend  such  con- 
tinuous territories  large  armies  are 
needed.  But  to  defend  the.  dU^ 
jecta  membra  of  the  British  Empire, 
a  navy  is  the  gpreat  essential;  while 
the  army  is  primarily  needed  merely 
to  hold  against  all  comers  the  har- 
bours in  which  the  navy  rests  and 
has  its  being. 

The  question  thus  resolves  it- 
self into  two  divisions ;  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  inviolability  of  the 
abodes,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
commnnications  between  them. 

The  actual  defence  of  the  *  hearths 
and  homes '  is  the  special  frmction 
of  domestic  forces.    And  all  colo- 
nies are  evindnff  an  earnest  and 
able  desire  to  mlfil  this  part  of 
their  national  duty.    All  colonists 
appear  willing  to  act  in  defence 
of  their  peculiar  abode,  provided 
they  be  not  in  addition  liable  to 
serve  on  foreign  expeditions.    And 
this  spirit  judiciously  cultivated  ia 
the  very  spirit  to  ward  off  invasion, 
and  to  secure  with  strong  grasp  the 
various  harbours  and  stations  of 
the  Empire. 

The  colonies  are  liable  to  inva- 
sion.    But  the  invasion  of  anv  one 
of  the  outlying  provinces  of  the 
Empire  is  nardly  feasible  save  on 
the  assumption  that  it  has  been 
left  unprotected.      Adnural  Rod- 
ney of  old,  surprised  at  his  eai^ 
capture    of    the    island    of    St. 
Eustatius,  wrote,  '  Had  the  Dutch 
been  as  attentive  to  their  seonrity 
as  they  were  to  their  profits,  the 
island     had    been    impregnal^.* 
Englishmen  will,  let  us  hwe,  be 
wiser  in  their  generation.    Powers 
attacking  our  colonies  must  oloaely 
consider    the    amount    and  kind, 
of    resistance   likely   to   be    met 
with.     In  fevour  oi  the  oolonista, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  th^ 
element    of  distance  adds  coant- 
lees  diflSculties  and  increased  ha- 
zards to  the  attacking  force.     It 
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seema  improbable  that  under  any 
nsual  conditions  a  serious  attempt 
would  be  made  actually  to  invade 
a  defended  colony.  Nevertheless 
are  there  other  ways  in  which  the 
colonies  might  be  made  grievously 
to  feel  the  heavy  hand  of  war.  Fore- 
most among  these  is  the  attack  of 
expeditions  of  sufficient  power  to 
impose  requisitions  on  a  district;, 
to  destroy  shipping  or  coal  in  a 
port,  or  even  to  seize  and  hold  ad- 
vantageous points  with  a  view  to 
further  operations  or  exactions. 

It  is  to  guard  against  these  even- 
tualities ^at  the  principal  endea- 
vours of  the  home  defenders  should 
be  directed.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  the  task  thus  imposed  is  of 
veiy  appalling  difficulty.  There  are 
^e  ports,  the  centres  of  each  lo. 
cality,  to  be  defended.  Bat  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  there  will  he  for 
some  time  to  come  long  tracts  of 
coast-line  practically  uninhabited 
and  80  devoid  of  protection.  In 
tbeee  cases  the  special  circumstances 
of  each  case  must  regulate  the 
remedy.  As  a  rule  such  unpopu- 
lated districts  afford  little  to  the 
invader  save  a  foothold  on  the  land. 
It  is  not  as  though  these  were  the 
cultivated  provinces  of  an  old- 
eetablished  land ;  they  are  for  the 
moat  part  regions  that  offer  little  in 
the  way  of  supplies.  If  Dunedin 
be  rendered  practically  impregnable 
against  any  expeditionary  force 
l&ely  to  attack  it,  it  will  be  Httle 
profit  and  great  risk  for  such  ex- 
peditionary force  to  establish  itself 
along  the  barren  Otago  coast. 

The  desirability  of  efficiently 
defending  the  ports  is  obvious. 
These  are  aa  a  rule  the  centres 
of  population  ;  and  it  is  only  of 
late  yean  that  general  attention 
haa  been  drawn  to  theneceasity  and 
the  practicability  of  their  defonce. 
Some  yeara'ago  the  merchants  of 
Sydney  awoke  one  fine  morning  to 
aee  a  fiiteign  man-of-war  unexpect- 
edly  riding  at  andior  off  their  well- 
atoeked  wavahooaea,  their  whole  rich 


city  lying  at  the  mercy  of  her  guns. 
She  had  during  the  night  sailed 
in  at  the  Heads  and  up  the  har- 
bour ;  at  the  time  she  represented 
a  friendly  Power,  but  her  unex- 
pected advent  set  the  men  of  Syd- 
ney promptly  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  splendid  natural  defences, 
and  now  it  is  acknowledged  their 
port  can  with  great  ease  be  rendered 
impregnable.  Other  colonists  are 
awaking  to  their  danger.  The 
Overland  Chitia  Mail,  speaking  of  its 
own  home,  the  important  commer- 
cial harbour  of  Hongkong,  declares 
it  to  be- 
without  a  single  fortiflcation  that  ooald 
prevent  an  enemy's  ship  entering  the  har- 
bour at  either  end ;  and,  were  war  to  break 
ont  to-morrow,  a  single  ship  belonging  to 
the  enemy  conld  run  through  the  harboor 
and  so  damage  our  naTal  and  military 
stores  that,  before  we  could  fire  a  shot  in 
return,  we  should  find  ourselres  defenceless. 

The  Port  Elizabeth  Telegraph  beara 
witness  to  the  same  effect: 

A  few  Armstrong  guns,  and  a  few  torpe- 
does from  the  Imperial  stores,  with  the 
Naral  Brigade  resuscitated,  would  impart 
a  sense  of  secoritv  to  the  community  it  haa 
not  experienced  since  the  Crimean  war. 

When  we  consider  the  great  ease» 
in  these  days  of  big  guns  and 
torpedoes,  with  which  ports  are 
rendered  safe  even  from  the  attack 
of  ironclads,  it  is  evident  that  what 
is  required  to  be  done  would  be 
insignificant  in  cost  and  in  quantity, 
and  might  prove  of  vital  importance. 
The  larger  colonial  ports  have 
already  instituted  or  discussed  the 
institution  of  ironclads  or  turret 
vessels  for  the  protection  of  their 
shipping,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  value  of  such  undertakings. 
Yolunteers  have  been  forthcoming 
in  plenty  to  man  batteries  and  to 
line  the  shore  with  riflemen.  And 
it  may  here  be  noticed  that  colo- 
nists form  excellent  military  mate- 
rial. They  are  by  their  very  life  and 
nature  ready-trained  campaiffnera; 
hardy,  ready  to  rough  it  m  healtb 
and  in  glee,  handy  aa  aailora  at 
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shifts,  they  are  the  yery  men  to. 
fall  naturally  into  camp  life  shoiild 
need  arise.  And  it  may  be  added 
that  there  does  not  exist  in  the 
world  better  material  for  irregular 
cavalry  than  the  stockmen  of  Aus- 
tralia and  their  marvellous  horses. 

Torpedoes  ore  a  latter-day  inven- 
tion,  but  their  efBcacy  in  keeping 
off  the  foe  is  undoubted.  Yet  for 
their  effective  use  there  must  be 
men  who  can  work  them.  The 
torpedo  is  a  delicate  instrument, 
liable  to  get  out  of  order  with 
the  slightest  neglect,  and  very 
difficult  of  succes^l  management. 
Farther  on  we  shall  come  to  discuss 
the  desirability  of  more  numerous 
arsenals,  and  one  of  their  great 
nses  would  be  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  torpedoes  for  local 
defence.  It  is  essential,  too,  that 
a  port  thus  defended  should  have 
its  torpedoes  themselves  well  de- 
fended. Artillery  on  shore,  well 
served,  is  necessary,  but  not  all- 
sufficing.  The  hoah  of  an  enemy 
can,  under  cover  of  darkness  or 
fog,  fish  up  concussion  torpedoes, 
cut  the  wires  of  electric  torpedoes, 
and  destroy  all  kinds  by  discharging 
their  own  torpedoes ;  and  the  only 
force  serviceable  against  such  boat 
attack  is  boat  attack.  Moreover, 
one  of  the  most  reliable  and 
efficient  ways  of  *  serving '  tor- 
pedoes, from  an  offensive  point  of 
view,  is  by  means  of  small  vessels 
and  boats.  Mr.  Brassey  has  lately 
shown  us  in  England  that  the 
clerks  of  our  great  mercantile  ports, 
the  members  of  our  yacht  and  row. 
ing  clubs,  are  eager  to  turn  true 
sailors  in  defence  of  their  country. 
Any  who  have  seen  the  Boyal  Naval 
Artillery  Volunteers  in  regular  blue- 
jacket costume  at  work  at  boat  or 
gun  drill,  or  away  for  a  Saturday 
to  Monday  cruise  in  our  estuaries, 
will  see  at  once  that  organised  boat 
work  is  far  from  distasteful  to  the 
volunteer.  In  &ct,  he  apparently 
prefers  it  immensely  to  dusty  drills 
and  tiring  field-days  and  marches. 


Englishmen,,  all  the  world  over, 
have  it  in  their  blood  to  be  at  home 
on  the  waters,  and  the  volunteer 
defenders  of  their  hearths  and 
homes  will  be  found,  whenever 
called  for,  ready  to  man  the  necessary 
boats.  The  keen  yacht  and  rowing 
contests  in  Port  Jackson,  the  mari- 
time featsof  the  Canadians,  are  some 
of  the  signs  of  the  abundance  of 
material  ready  to  be  drawn  upon 
to  man  these  local  boat  defences. 

We  have  thus  in  brief  hinted  at 
the  true  functions  of  local  forces. 
The  inviolability  of  the  abodes  is 
easily  attainable.  The  men  are 
volunteers,  living  on  the  spot.  The 
maUrid^  g^ns,  vessels,  torpedoes, 
ammunition,  must  be  supplied  to 
them ;  and  the  junior  officers  of  the 
regular  army  and  navy  never  tire  of 
pointing  to  the  fact  that,  in  order  to 
organise  and  instruct,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  latest  developments 
of  military  science,  such  local 
forces,  there  is,  and  will  always  be, 
a  plethora  of  senior  officers  in  th|^ 
existing  regular  forc^,  whose  re- 
moval to  fresh  scenes  of  useful 
activity  would  quicken  promotion^ 
and  give  the  longed-for  impulse  to 
upward  moves,  which  would  other- 
wise only  be  hoped  for  by  the 
means  of  a  hard-fought  war. 

To  preserve  the  inviolability  of 
the  scattered  abodes  of  the  British 
race  is  thus  seen  to  be  no  impossible 
matter.  But  the  other  essential 
condition  to  true  prosperity,  the 
maintenance  of  their  conmiunioa- 
tions  one  with  the  other,  is  a  task  of 
g^reater  difficulty,  and  yet  of  no 
less  essential  importance. 

For  a  long  period  the  Brittsfa. 
fleet,  with  its  chief  bases  at  Ports- 
mouth and  Devonport,  has  been 
the  trusted  gpiardian  of  these  com- 
munications,and  it  maybe  necessary 
to  see  why  it  is  that  this  system 
may  not  answer  still.  These  com- 
munications must  of  oonrse  be 
guarded  by  an  armed  force  abiding 
on  the  waters ;  and*  in  these  days 
of  ironclads  and  ^team,  the  primary 
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coAdition  of  the  effective  existence 
of  such  a  force  ia  the  preaenoe  in 
each  neighbourhood  of  a  port 
wherein  they  may  refit,  repair,  or 
restore  the  damagee  of  time  or  foe. 
*  As  these  new  necessities  of  modem 
naTal  wnrbae  dereloped,  so  waa  it 
found  abeolatelj  necessary  to  trust 
to  other  than  home  dockyards  for 
minor  repairs.  Bermuda,  EEalifax, 
Malta,  Bombay,  became  snpplemen- 
taiy  refitting  stations.  Private  ac- 
commodation waa  sought  in  Sydney 
harbour,  at  the  Gape,  and  else- 
where. 

These   things  are  signs  of   the 
times.     They  are  a  recognition  of 
the   n4>id    growth    of    population 
and  tiaide  in  our  diatant  provincea, 
as  well  aa    of   the    exigenciea  of 
modem  naval  warfare,  and  it  is 
only  in  accordance  with  the  indis- 
putable signs  of  the  future  that 
any  wise  policy  can    be    shaped. 
Austndiana  do  not  forget  that  aud- 
den  appearance  of  a  IVenoh  iron- 
cM  in  thdr  waters  at  a  moment 
when  there  aeemed  a  prospect  of 
England  becoming  embroiled  in  the 
Franco-German   war.     The  Shah 
and  HuoBcar  fight  shows  the  de- 
siiabifiiy  of   ironclads  on  distant 
stafciona,  aa  well  aa  on  the  home, 
Mediterranean,  and    North   Ame- 
ncan    atationa,    where    they    can 
already  eodat  becanae  they  have  the 
bases  of   Portamouth,  Malta,  and 
Halifax.    It  ia  possible  our  iron- 
clada      which     are    laid    up     in 
ordiaaiy  in  home  harbours  might 
do    better  and    more    economical 
servioe    aa  flagships,   or  erven   as 
gnardahipa  capable  of  being  rapidly 
chaoged  into  omiaers,  on  our  out- 
lying atationa. 

It  haa  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  moat  powerful 
war-shipa  of  the  preaent  day,  those 
of  the  DevtutaUon  type,  however 
good  aa  aea-boata,  however  capable 
of  bnfTeting  the  wavea  and  fighting 
their  gnna  m  ag;ale,aiebynomeana 
cmiaera.  A  veaael  that  haa  to  keep 
the  aea  tor  any  length  of  time  muat 
neceaanrilyhe  olaweakerwar  type. 


It  is  essential,  for  instance,  that  she 
have  masts  and  rigging  in  order  to 
eke  out  her  suppfy  of  coal ;  it  is 
essential,  too,  that  she  have  good 
freeboard  to  enable  her  the  easier 
to  buffet  the  waves,  and,  above  all, 
to  retain  the  health  of  her  crew. 
The  ^rpe  of  war-ship  that  could 
successiully  attack  our  linea  of 
communication  or  our  outlying 
colonies  is  thus  confined  to  the 
comparatively  weak  cruising  type. 
When  the  unarmoured  Shah  aoes 
battle  with  the  turreted  Huascar^ 
it  is  to  the  superiority  of  her  skilled 
crew  that  we  can  alone  trust. 
Now,  by  the  existence  of,  say,  six 
minor  arsenals  in  various  portions 
of  the  British  Empire,  six  Deoagta- 
iions  might  be  posted  as  eficient 
sentinels  at  various  points  of  the 
Empire.  The  DevasMum  can  only 
operate  near  her  protected  base. 
In  time  of  war  vessels  of  this 
powerful  type  could  readily  proceed 
to  any  given  locality;  but  once 
there  they  would  be  useless  unless 
they  had  assured  to  their  use  coal- 
ing and  repairing  dep6ts.  And  the 
effective  presence  of  one  such  vessel 
in  the  Australian  or  Cape  waters 
would  at  once  warn  off  all  hostile 
cruiaers,  even  though  they  were  of 
the  atreoigth  of  our  own  Sultan  or 
Monarch, 

From  a  atrategical  point  of  view 
such  arsenals  would  have  a  high 
value.  In  our  eaatem  colonies  it 
has  been  well  asked.  Suppose  the 
Suez  Canal  for  any  reason  closed 
(a  sandstorm,  a  simken  vessel,  an 
explosion  of  torpedoes — ^many  are 
the  possible  causes),  and  supposing 
the  middle  Atlantic  the  scene  of  a 
severe  struggle  with  the  enemy, 
what  securitiea  are  India,  Australia, 
and  the  Cape  to  trust  to  ?  Some 
have  advocated  the  immediate  and 
forced  completion  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Bailroad  aa  being  a  line  of 
communication  altogether  in  Engliah 
possession.  But  it  seems  that  a  more 
efficient  remedy  is  to  be  found  in 
the  development  of  a  system  of  in- 
dependent arsenals. 
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Historj  tells  ns  that  great 
tilings  can  be  accomplishea  l^ 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  when  hard 
pressed.  The  Confederates  of 
America,  blockaded  by  land  and 
sea,  yet  tnmed  tio  with  a  will 
and  sent  forth  a  MerHmaG  to  the 
consternation  of  the  Northerners. 
These  proposed  fortified  arsenals 
need  but  be  at  the  present  the 
nnclens  of  future  expansions.  Yet 
their  positions  and  character  should 
be  decided  upon,  and  their  founda- 
tions, so  to  speak,  laid  with  a  fuU 
recognition  of  their  future  impor- 
tance. Such  fortresses  would  go 
far  to  giving  England  territorial 
possession  of  the  trade  routes  of  the 
world  other  than  the  Suez  Canal. 
This  latter  would  obviously  be  in 
the  keeping  of  that  Power  which  for 
the  time  being  could  establish  itself 
in  the  Isthmus. 

Again,  by  distributing  the  vital 
points  of  the  Empire  larger  attack, 
mg  forces  would  be  necessary,  and 
the  attack  thereby  rendered  less 
likely,  while  the  defence  would  be 
little  enhanced  in  difficulty.  After 
the  battle  of  TrafieJgar,  England  was 
supposed  to  have  won  the  command 
of  the  sea ;  yet  it  required  eighteen 
of  her  invincible  men-of-war  and  a 
force  of  ten  thousand  soldiers  to 
capture  the  Mauritius.  Expedi- 
tions of  such  magnitude  are  not 
readily  undertaken.  Then,  too,  the 
multiplication  of  such  arsenals 
would  render  less  fatal  the  fiJl  of 
any  one  of  them.  A  struggle  to 
affect  England  must  be  a  struggle 
at  sea.  Suppose  the  ports  of  Eng- 
land sufficiently  engaged  with  their 
own  defence,  while  the  powerful 
navies  which  had  issued  from  them 
were  scattered  over  the  world 
bravely  doing  their  duty ;  it  is  at 
once  seen  how  vitally  important  the 
presence  in  other  parts  of  arsenals 
for  the  support  of  this  fleet,  how 
dangerous  to  the  enemy ;  and,  in 
short,  how  hopeless  an  attack  on 
snch  an  empire. 

Suppose  the  &11  of  any  one  of  these 


arsenals — say  one  situated  in  SimoA's 
Bay.     The  hostile  Power  forthwith 
commands  the  South  Atlantic.  For 
the  defence  of  Hongkong,  India,  or 
Australia,  ships  of  war  would  have 
to  force  a   passage  past  the  foe 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
arsenals,  say,  of  Sydney  and  Bom- 
bay and  Esquimault  were  active 
bases  of  fitting-out,  repairing,  and 
even  building  the  wherewithal  to 
attack    the    enemy    in    the   rear. 
Such  we  assume  to    be  the  true 
principle  of  the  defence  of  a  scat- 
tered empire.      We  are  told  that 
Japan  and  China  are  starting  ar- 
senals in  the  Pacific ;  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  an  independent  arsenal 
and  dockyard  alreadv  growing  at 
Yladivostock;  that  the  Americana 
have  one  at  Mann  Island.     Not  one 
of  these  nations  has  any  '  commu- 
nications '  to  maintain,  their  duty 
is    merely  to  protect    such   com- 
merce as  they  possess,  and  to  act 
offensively  in  defence  of  their  home 
interests.     Yet  England  and  her 
colonies,  in  addition  to  these  duties, 
have  to  maintain  the  communica- 
tions of  a  scattered  empire.     Conse- 
quently she  especially  requires  inde- 
pendent arsenals  and  dockyards. 

Thus  it  is  clear   that   the  true 
interests  of  a  widespread  empire, 
guarded  by  its  fleet,  necessitate  the 
formation  of  a  series  of  arsenals, 
not  indeed  many  in  number,  yet 
commanding  the  various  groups  of 
colonies.     These  dockyards  and  ar- 
senals are  started  as  places  capable 
of  the  highest  development;  but, 
in  accordance  with  present  circnm- 
stances,  developed  only  sufficiently 
for  the  lighter  repairs  and  possible 
docking  of  our  larger  men-of-war. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  their 
use  as  centres  for  the  local  supply 
of  torpedoes,  torpedo  boats,    and 
trained  men  to  direct  their  work- 
ing.     The  superior  economy  and 
efficiency  of  such  apian  are  obviouB 
over  one  which  should  merely  dis- 
tribute   these    means    of  defence 
to   every  port  in    timo   of   peac^e. 
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and  leaya  these  war  stores  to  lie  by 
till  the  time  of  their  urgent  need 
exhibit  the  ravages  of  mst  and  dnst 
and  the  absolute  uselessness  of  a 
laige  percentage  of  the  whole. 

It  would  perhaps  be  sufficient  to 
start  five  such  arsenals.  The  exact 
localitj  of  each  must  be  left  to  local 
exigencies,  and  in  some  eases 
would  be  determined  by  the  existing 
work  accomplished  in  this  direction. 
The  outlying  interests  of  the  Em- 
pire may  be  convenientlj  divided 
into  six  groups.  The  North  Ameru 
can  atreadj  bias  its  arsenal  at  Hali- 
fax, the  Mediterranean  is  dulv  pro- 
vided with  Malta,  the  West  Indian 
interests  at  present  have  their 
centre  at  Bermuda,  though,  on  ac- 
count of  its  difficult  approaches,  it 
is  said  Barbados  or  Jamaica  might 
be  found  preferable  localities  for  a 
centnd  dockyard.  The  West  Ameri- 
can^ including  our  colonies  in  the 
North,  our  trade  in  the  Pacific  and 
on  the  coast  of  South  America, 
would  be  best  protected  by  an  ar- 
senal at  Esquimault  or  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  influence  of  such 
a  base  would  extend  to  the  China 
seas.  The  fleet  protecting  the  trade 
of  India  and  the  Siraiis  should 
have  its  dockyard  at  Bombay,  or, 
as  some  have  advocated,  in  Ceylon. 
The  South  African  group  would 
establish  its  centre  in  Simon's  Bav, 
Saldanha  Bay,  or  other  favourable 
spot.  And  the  safety  of  the  Aus* 
tralias  would  be  insured  by  an 
arsenal  in  Port  Jackson,  or  at  the 
head  of  Port  Philhi). 

These  imprMrnable  ports  would 
have  another  indirect  use  in  war 
time.  Suppose  an  enemy's  fleet  or 
croisers  to  take  the  sea  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  war:  our  merchant- 
men in  each  district  at  once  have 
safe  refnge  to-  ran  for  where  they 
coold  arm  or  lie  in  security  till  sacn 
time  as  our  fleet  or  peace  should 
have  cleared  the  seas. 

The  British  Empire  thus  resem- 
bles a  vast  tract  of  country  held  by 
a  central  citadel  and  various  out- 


lying forts  ;  but  it  is  further  neces- 
sary  to  the  safety  of  the  intervening 
districts    that    there    exist    along 
the  main    roads  and  at  the  cross 
roads    blockhouse  outposts    stored 
for  the  dae  reception  and  replenish- 
ment of  the  national  patrol,  and  of 
sufficient    strength    to    resist    the 
attacks  of  the  enemy's  skirmishers. 
Among  the  stores  such    block- 
house outposts  can  supply  to  war 
forces,  none  in   modern    days  has 
such  high  value  as  coal.    H.M.S. 
Alexamdra^  representing  a  type  of 
powerful  cruiser    in    high    favour 
with  all  nations,   can   carry   only 
750  tons  of  coal,  though  with  any 
head    of    steam    on  at  least   150 
tons  is  consumed  per  diem.    Such 
ships,  and  yet  more  those  of  the 
Devastation    type,    are    practically 
useless   unless    'coaled  up.'     And 
there  are  only  two  methods  of  sup- 
plying cruising    men-of-war  with 
oo«d.      By  one  of  these,  steamers 
simply    coal-laden     and     trusting 
to    extreme     swiftness    alone   for 
safety,  act  esquire  to  the  fighting 
man-of-war,  and  supply  her  with 
the  wherewithal  to  locomotion.  But 
another  and  simpler  plan,  which  may 
be  instituted  with  great  ease  in  the 
British  Empire,  is  the  multiplica- 
tion of   foitified    coal   depdts.     It 
has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  by 
&r  the  larger  proportion  of  the  coal 
fields  of  the  world  are  in  English 
hands.     This   enables     the     great 
carrier  nation  of  the  world  to  com- 
pete with  others  in  speed  of  delivery, 
let  it  further  gives  the  English  a 
great  advantage  when  attacked  on 
the  sea.     By  maintaining  possession 
of  these  coal  fields,  and  of  any  stored 
depositories  of  coal,  the  English, 
blockading     the    remaining    coal 
ports,    have     an     opportunity    of 
driving  the    steamers  '(and    that 
means  the  fleet)  of  an  enemy  firom' 
the  sea.     This  is  a  tremendous  pro- 
spect, but  it  is  one  we  might  find 
ourselves  seriously  enabled  to  enter- 
tain, provided  we  set  our  house  in 
order  betimes.     In  a  great  wari 
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ooal  might  beooine  more  preoioiiB 
than  any  diamonda. 

We  haye  coal  fields  in  India,  in 
Labaan,  Vanoonyer's  Island,  New 
Zealand,  Natal,  a^d  other  of  onr 
colonial  possessions.  Yet  are  many 
of  these  ooal  fields  undefended  at 
the  present.  And  again,  increased 
steam  traffic  has  dotted  the  world 
with  well-stored  coal  dep6tB.  These 
for  the  most  part  conld  be  sacked 
or  destroyed  l^  ships  of  war  in  a  few 
hours.  It  becomes  then  of  the 
ntmost  importanco  to  ponsider  the 
establishment  of  garrisons  and 
fortified  protection  to  such  deposi- 
tories of  coal  as  are  in  our  hands  at 
the  present.  Nor  may  it  be  for- 
gotten tha^L^^i^  sCQurity,  primarily 
extended  to  the  coal,  would  in- 
directly foster  the  .derelopment  of 
such  outposts  as  centres  of .  trade 
and  commerce. 

In  the  distribution  of  these  block- 
house outposts  great  care,  must  be 
given  to  the  geography  of  our  trade 
routes.  Tn^ing  vessels  are  pretty 
well  scattered  abroad  oyer  certain 
portions  o£  tho^  ocean,  whereas  in 
otliers  they  congregate  at  certain 
known  spots,  and  it  is  these  points 
of  convergence  lyhich  are.speoiaUy 
the  object  of ,  attack  or  defence. 
These  are  detennined  by  the  natural 
agencies  of  wind  and  current,  and 
man  has  in  such  circumstances  to 
obey  and  not  to  order  nature.  The 
Alahama  took  advantage  of  this 
fact,  and  readers  of  Captain  Sem- 
mes'  Advemtiwres  Afloat  will  re- 
member his  '  toll-gates '  on  the  wide 
ocean.  The  rich  carrying  trade 
from  Australia,  the  Cape,  and  South 
America  all  .converges  at  a  certain 
point  on  the  equator.  This  point 
alters  somewhat  with  the  season  of 
the  year,  but  it  is  always  '  worked ' 
by  mariners  in  order  to  enjoy  to 
the  full  the  invaluable  trade  winds. 
Another  great  convergence  of  routes 
is  the  inunediate  vicinity  of  Cape 
Horn.  The  homeward-bound  Aus- 
tralian trade  comes  that  way,  and 
both  the  outward  and  homeward 


trade  between  the  west  coast  of 
America  and  Europe  passes  the 
same  district.  These  are  two 
examples  of  important  marine  crofls- 
roads.  .  Stationed  at  one  of  these, 
a  single  war-steamer  has  immense 
power  for  o£fenoe  or  defence.  Tet 
even  the  BefoatiaJtion  herself  would 
roll  helplessly  in  the  lazy  swell  on 
the  equator  unless  she  could  from 
time  to  time  retire  upon  some  well- 
appointed  base.  St.  Helena,  Ascen- 
sion, and  certain  West  India  islands 
witb  equal  plausibility  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  important  position 
of  blockhouse  at  these  cross-roads. 
A  fortified  coal  depdt  is  here  a 
necessity,  just  as  another  is  needed 
on  the  Falkland  Islands  to  serve 
the  same  purpose  for  the  Ci^Hom 
crossways. 

•.  We  have  gone  &r  mto  this  plan 
of  defence,  which  seems  &st  thrust- 
ing itself  on  the  British  Empire. 
It  remains    to    discuss   the  mid 
of  force  which  is  to  profit  by  this 
central  citadel  conueotsd  by  block- 
house outposts  with  the  outlying 
forts.    Such  a  force  must  be  mov- 
able, and  it  must  combine  the  naval 
and  miiitazy  element  in  order  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  undertake 
milita^  movements  when  requisite, 
either  in  aid  of  immatured  defences 
<w  for  purposes  of  pounter-attack. 
Hoi%over,  it  would  seem  essetitial 
that  such  a  force  should  eventually 
represent  a  single  system  pervading 
the  whole  Empire. 

At  first  sight  this  would  appear 
to  run  counter    to  the   ^  Ootonial 
Naval  Defence  Act  of  1865,'  which 
authorised  the  responsible  coloziial 
Gh)vemments  to  provide  vessels  of 
war  and  seamen  at  the  expense  of 
the  colony.    But  we  take  it  that 
this  Act  is   in   realily  only   part 
and  parcel  of  that  policy   '  which 
sought  to  withdraw  Queen's  troops 
from  colonies  possessing  responsihie 
government^  and  to  require     such 
colonies   to    find    the    means     for 
self-protection    against    revolts   of 
native  tribes,  or  others  within  their 
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bonndarieB,  and  against  sudden 
attack  on  their  frontiers.'  The  fleet 
•ttd  annj  thus  proposed  is  just 
that  whi<m  has  nothing  to  do  with 
frontiers  or  localities:  it  has  no 
ties  of  place,  and  essts  for  the  sake 
of  the  general  welfiEune  of  the  whole 
Empire.  It  is  a  power  which  might 
be  called  in  against  natiTB  revolt  or 
oatside  invasion,  but  it  is  a  power 
distincttj  Imperial  and  not  local, 
consegnently  this  force  must  be  a 
professional  fince.  The  men  serving 
therein  mnst  find  their  home  where* 
ever  the  interests  of  their  common 
conntary  need  themL  And  this  force 
some  regard  as  the  coming  bond  of 
the  Empire,  the  one  t^pe  and 
visible  sign  of  the  nni^  of  British 
power.  And  there  is  little  donbt 
bat  that  snch  a  force,  with  its 
several  shore-going  bases  estab- 
lished in  the  various  dominions, 
unions,  and  confederations^  would 
be  a  standing  evidence  of  this  unity, 
and,  further,  of  the  great  power  of 
this  unity. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  tecmit- 
ing  for  such  a  force,  we  find  plenty 
of  evidence  of  the  desirability  of  ite 
ezirtenoe.  In  Canada,  lately,  no  less 
than  xo,ooo  men  volunteered  for 
'Imperial '  service.  As  the  colonies 
grow^  so  will  l^ere  arise  material  in 
plentnr  to  recruit  this  force.  Colonel 
Fktcuier,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
United  Service  Institution,  advo- 
cated the  existence  of  colonial  forces, 
separate,  raised  locally,  and  in- 
dividually complete,  officers  and  all ; 
such  forces  to  be  'placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  mother-country  by 
the  great  colonies.'  No  doubt  such 
oontmgents  would  have  the  many 
good  qualities  of  their  race  sharp- 
ened by  competition ;  but  this 
advantage  might  be  overridden  by 
tlia  manifest  strain  thereby  imposed 
an  the  colonies.  An  enlisted  pro- 
fiiifiiminl  force  isfiur  more  in  accord- 
anoe  with  the  actual  conditions  of 
'  Imperial  life.*  The  great  mass  of 
colonists,  suTOOsing  them  prospep- 
I,  cannot  uord  personally  to  leave 


their  homes,  save  at  gretA  risk  io 
this  same  prosperity.    But  they  can 
afford  to  pay  for  substitntes ;  and 
in  aU  prosperous  societies  there  is  a 
sufficient  sprinkling  of  men  of  all 
ffrades  ready  to  feed  a  professional 
roroe.    It  is  said  that   since    the 
'  red-coats '  left  our  larger  colonies 
there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  colonial  candidates  for 
commissions ;  one  must  needs  hope 
for  a  speedy  revival  of  a    large 
colonial  element  among  naval  and 
mOitary    officers.    It    has    indeed 
been  suggested  that  the  competition 
of  localities  might  be  combined  with 
the     acknowledged    kudos    of    an 
Imperial  uniform.     The  means  to 
this  end  is   an    extension  of  the 
'  Localisation  of  the  Forces '  scheme. 
A  2and  Regiment  of  Hussars  is  to 
have  the  title  *  Queen's  Royal  Syd- 
ney ; '  a  new  iioth  Line  Regiment 
is  to  be  known  as  the  ' RoyalNatal 
Fusiliers.'    These  are  to  be  part  of 
the  Imperial  foreign-going  army; 
yet  have  a  nominal  rose  in  some 
colony,  which  is  to  act  as  a  centre 
of  attraction  for  both  officers  and 
men. 

The  evident  tendency  of  th^ 
future  is  that  the  provisional  dis- 
tinctions of  mother-country  and 
colonies  should  melt  and  coalesce 
into  the  conception  of  the  Empire 
as  a  whole.  And  the  powers. of 
this  whole  must  be  represented 
by  an  armed  force.  The  Imperial 
force  may  be  further  regarded  as 
a  species  of  militaiy  school,  from 
which  there  shall  be  from  time  to 
time  drafted  into  the  local  forces 
trained  leaders  to  infuse  into  the 
fighting  power  of  the  Empire, 
whether  local  or  foreign-going,  a 
unity  of  method  keeping  pace  with 
the  military  science  of  the  day. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  cen- 
tral citadel  should  be  rendered  im- 
pregnable, and  that  the  sameshoxdd 
DC  done  for  the  outlying  forts  and 
for  the  blockhouse  outposts  of  the 
Empire.  It  remains  to  demand  of 
the  commercial  travellers  along  the 
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highways  that  thej  do  something 
towards  their  own  protection.  Such 
demand  has  already  been  made  by 
those  in  authority,  and  well  re- 
sponded to  by  the  more  wise  among 
them.  The  ships  carrying  the  com- 
merce of  England  form  a  mighty 
fleet,  and  by  easy  and  small  precau- 
tioDS  this  fleet  can  be  armed  suffi- 
ciently to  render  an  attack  upon  it 
of  enormous  difficulty  and  expense. 
Speed,  of  course,  which  is  sought 
by  the  merchant  for  his  own  benefit, 
is  an  invaluable  means  of  escape 
from  the  clutches  of  cruisers.  The 
Mines'  and  engines  planned  for 
purposes  of  peaceful  commerce,  in 
times  of  war  may  often  give  safety 
to  ship  and  cargo.  Water-tight 
bulkheads,  so  nsehil  in  the  event 
of  collision,  might  float  many  a 
vessel,  even  when  struck  by  the 
shot  of  the  enemy,  to  the  shelter  of 
a  friendly  port  or  cruiser.  It  has 
now  become  acknowledged  that  our 
ocean  steamers,  with  their  known 
speed,  might  insure  a  ^r  chance 
of  safety  in  war-time  were  they  so 
planned  originally  as  to  be  able  to 
ship  a  heavy  gun  or  two  if  required. 
Guns'  crews  would  be  forthcoming 
from  among  the  Naval  Reserve 
men  usually  to  be  found  in  such 
ships.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
authorities  have  pointed  out  that 
their  fine  fleet  alone,  if  only 
lightly  armed,  could  in  time  of  war 
clear  the  seas  of  all  vessels  of  the 
Alabama  type.  We  know  that 
Bnssia  has  to  some  extent  adopted 
the  plan  of  Captain  Baranoff* — 
*  abandon  the  construction  of  iron- 
clads, which  are  sure  in  the  long 
run  to  be  outdone  by  guns ;  avoid 
naval  battles,  and  confine  opera- 
tions  at  sea  to  the  letting  loose  of 
a  number  of  cruisers  against  the 
enemies'  merchantmen.'  Captain 
Baranoff  has  been  allowed  to  put 
his  scheme  to  practical  test  in  the 
Black  Sea,  arming  the  Imperial 
yacht  and  certain  *  com  and  tallow' 
steamers.  But  with  refuge  ports 
for  our  smaller  and  weaker  mer- 


chantmen, and  with  the  larger  and 
stronger  prepared  as  above  sag- 

fested  for  war,  such  an  attempt  on 
Inglish  commerce  would  be  Easily 
and  completely  thwarted.  It  is  a 
great  truth,  and  one  not  readily  to 
be  lost  sight  of,  that  our  merchant 
navy,  by  a  proper  organisation,  may 
be  made  an  invaluable  handmaiden 
to  our  regular  navy. 

It  is  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  plans  here   discussed  do 
not  alone  bear  fruit  in  war-time; 
otherwise  it  might  well  be  advanced 
that  some  simpler  scheme,  some  far 
less  extensive  plan,  would  be  all- 
sufficient  for  the  possible  contin- 
gency of    war.      It  must  be   re- 
membered   that   peaceful   benefits 
would  neither  be  few  nor  unim- 
portant.     A    large    empire    thus 
thoroughly  organised  for  powerful 
defence  would  scarcely  invite  at- 
tack or  even  collision;  and  these 
measures,  as  they  developed,  would 
be  invaluable  aids  to  the  growth  of 
enterprise  and  industry.     Further, 
the  dockyards  and  arsenals  which, 
as  we  hiave  seen,   it  is  desirable 
to  establish  in  the  various  centres, 
would  save  much  of  the  expense  ne- 
cessary even  in  peace  as  precaution 
against  war.  They  would  save  send- 
ing a  man-of-war  twenty  thousand 
miles  from  and  to  the  field  of  ber 
utility  for    the    sake    of    repairs. 
Moreover,  in  such  dockyards  ad- 
vantage   could    be    taken,  of   the 
timber  and  ores  of  thecountiy,  and 
much  freightage  saved.    Nor  need 
such  docl^fards  be  confined  to  the 
uses  of  the  ^eet.     They  should  be* 
come  centres  of  ship-building  ac- 
tivity ;  affording  secure  and  conve- 
nient opportunities  for  the  baildixig^ 
and  repairing  of  our  mercantile  ma- 
rine; thus  fostering  another  among 
the  many  life-giving  colonial  indus- 
tries. The  coaling  dep6ts,  too,  iwoold 
be  open  to  the  use  of  the  trader. 

The  further  guarantee  of  security 
thus  imparted  to  English  commerco 
and  English  colonies  would  beav 
immediate  fruit  in  the  advent   o£ 
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well-plaoed  credit.  British  Colom- 
bia, for  instance,  were  her  commn- 
nications  and  inyiolabilitj  thns  effi- 
ciently secnred,  wonld  at  once  see 
her  vast  coal  fields  opened  up  to 
some  purpose  by  the  inflax  of  the 
money  of  the  capitaUlst.  And  among 
the  colonies  we  find  many  eager  to 
enjoy  the  adyantages  consequent  on 
being  chosen  as  arsenals  or  depdts. 
Thus  the  Times  of  Natal  exclaims : 

We  are  surely  indulging  in  no  wild 
dieam  when  we  confidently  look  forwaxd 
to  the  selection  of  Kstal  as  one  of  the 
eastern  dep6tB ;  if  we  hope  to  see  onr  port 
enlarged  and  improTed,  thronged  by  mer- 
chantmen, and  protected  by  regular  defence 
ressels  and  torpedoes. 

Even  if  we  snppose  the  carrier 
trade  going  partly  into  other  hands, 
it  would  continue  to  be  the  duty  of 
England  to  secure  the  communi- 
cationfi  of  her  Empire. 

Among  the  minor  advantages  of 
the  growth  of  such  a  system  are 
the  l^efits  arising  firom  the  insti- 
tution of  local  defence  forces.     It 
has  been  well  said  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Colonies:   *  Apart  from 
the  beneficial  influence  that  military 
training  never  fails  to  exercise  on 
the  physical  condition  of  a  nation, 
it  engenders  a  spirit  of  self-reliance 
and  feeline  of    security,  the  im^ 
portanoe  gs  which  to  a  yoxmg  and 
rising  community  cannot  be  over- 
estimated.'    Ck)nscription  appears 
to  be  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
English  nature;  yet    Englishmen 
Tolanteer   readily  enough  to   un- 
dergo that  military  discipline  which 
conscription  g^ves  to  a  nation.    In 
the  *  old  country '  250,000  effective 
▼olnnteers  are  in  existence  eachyear; 
and  this  would  be  by  no  means 
a  contemptible  quota  to  a  popula- 
tion of  30,000,000,  even  if  raised 
bj  conscription.    The  colonies  are 
rapidly  following  suit ;  and  herein 
we  see  the  need  and  benefit,  even 
in  times  of  peace,  of  the  organisa- 
tion of  local  defence  by  means  of 
volunteer  battalions,  batteries,  and 
boata'  crews. 

TOL.  xm. — ^RO.  xcni.  raw  sebixs. 


We  have  thus  far  discussed  the 
strategy  of  our  question ;  we  have 
endeavoured  in  some  measure  to 
focus  what  is  needed  for  the  defence 
of  British  interests.  There  remains 
the  necessity  briefly  to  consider 
what  has  be^  and  is  doing  at  the 
present  in  supply  of  this  need. 

With  regard  to  the  inviolability 
of  the  abodes,  there  is  a  general 
movement  among  the  colonists  all 
over  the  Empire  to  organise  local 
defence.  The  celebrated  Canadian 
militia  is  a  well-officered,  well- 
trained  force  of  all  arms,  number- 
ing 23,000  men,  and  there  is  a 
reserve  force  of  some  600,000. 
Victoria  has  lately  determined  on 
investing  a  sum  of  350,000/.,  toge* 
ther  with  an  annual  outlay  of 
73,ooo2.,  in  providing  an  adequate 
force  of  ships,  artillery,  torpeaoes, 
and  rifles.  New  South  Wales  has 
voted  a  like  sum  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose. In  South  Africa,  with  the 
approval  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  the 
native  forces  are  being  made  use  of. 

With  regard  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  communications,  these  and 
the  arsenals  and  blockhouses  are 
at  present  the  care  of  ^e  Home 
(Government,  and  it  is  here  that 
new  measures  are  most  neces- 
sary. Thus  British  Columbia,  boast- 
ing large  coal  fields,  and  our  only 
harbour  in  the  East  Pacific,  has 
been  practicall^r  defenceless;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  &vourable 
coaling  station  of  Labuan,  and  also 
of  the  important  harbour  and 
dock  of  Hongkonff.  When  we 
say  defenceless,  we  aUude,  of  course, 
to  local  defence ;  hitherto  the  pro- 
tection of  these  and  similar  outlying 
places  has  been  entrusted  to  the 
fleet.  But,  just  as  it  has  become 
evident  that  those  colonies  which 
are  able,  by  reason  of  their  increased 
population  and  wealth,  to  organise 
for  their  own  defence,  should  set 
about  the  task  forthwith,  so  has  it 
become  clear  that  our  important 
commercial  and  coaling  stations  and 
strategic  harbours  must  be  defended 
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en  a  similar  plan.    British  Oolnm- 
Iria,  for  instance,  may  thns  be  made 
tite    well'protected    base    of  oup 
Bacifio  fleet,  and  not,  as  hitherto,  its 
mfkin.  caose  of  soUoitndei    It  seems 
sight   now     to  .  place    Hongkong 
inia  position    to   aid,  our  Ohina 
sqnadlroife^  n>tiier.  than  to  look  to 
Hikjb  QMAir  its  owa*  protection:. 
ir  Of  late  yean:  G<^v.emment  action 
has  been  yigoifOQslj- awake  in  this 
direction.    All  efforts  cost  money ; 
we  maytazn  to  the  estimates  to 
learn  what  efforts  are  being  made. 
And  in  them  we  find,  nnder  the 
head  of  *  Dockyards  and  Victualling 
Tarda  Abroad,'  that  Malta  absorb* 
ed  during  the  year   1876-7  about 
50^000?. ;  Gibndtar  i6,ooo2. ;  Hali- 
fax  io,oooZ. ;  West  Indies  io,ooo2.; 
Qape  i8,oooZ. ;  Trincomalee  4,oooZ.; 
Hongkong    34,000^  ;    Bsquimault 
5,000^^;  Shanghai  2,ooo2. ;  Sydney 
2,oooZ. ;  Bombay  (*anew item')  400!. 
A  glance  at  these  payments---one 
and  all  inereaaes  on  former  years — 
proves  that  the  yarions  localities 
we  hare   hitherto   alluded   to   as 
desirable  positions    for  dockyards 
and  *  outposts'  are  many  of  them 
beooming^  the  centres  of  naval  ez« 
penditore,  siid  so  of  naval  work. 
And  ithia  impUea  that  tiieir  local 
defisnoe  will  be  oared  for  ;  garrisons 
will  follow  to  protect  the  stores  and 
works.    We  hear  of  the  creation 
by  the  Domihion  Government  of 
fortifications  to  protect  the  harbour 
of  Victoria  in  British  Columbia; 
the  Home  Government  meanwhile 
sending  warlike  stores  and  men  to 
organise  the  security  of  Esquimault. 
Thus  the  scheme  discussed  abready 
exists  in  an  infantile  state;  it  pre- 
sents the  usual    features  of  that 
condition,   but    is    developing    its 
future  characteristicB,  and  even  thus 
early  gives  a  hint  of    its  future 
mufide  and  strength. 

The  remaining  element  of  our 
strategy — the  armed  force  abiding 
on  the  waters — is  a  requirement 
of  a  far  later  stage  of  things.  It 
has,  however,  at  present  ito  very 


vigorous  nudeus  ui   the  fleet  and 
regular   army  of    England..  Th6 
innision  of  more    colonial    blood 
both    into     rank    and    file    and 
among  the  offio^  is  the  <me  ie^ 
sideiatum  of  tha  im'mediate  futuxe^ 
Nor   does   it  seem. ualikdy  that 
with  the  establishment  of  braucb 
arsenals  w^  come  the  desirability 
of  gavriaoiung   them  ■  with.  Lord 
Herbert's    ^vSl   coat    and  Uniita 
Jack  of  the  Empire ;'  and  thus  re- 
lieving the  colonies  in  which  they 
may  be  situate  of  the  extra  danger 
of  attack,  and   of   the   increased 
sacrifices  necessary  to  insure  the  de» 
fence  of  what  is  essentially  an  Im- 
perial and  not  a  local  establishment. 
It  is  suggested   that  the  army 
of  the  Empire  may  be  judiciouslv 
distributea;      supplying    in    eadn 
centre  a  force  ready  to  vindicate 
the   strong    arm  of  authorU^  or 
patriotism,  and  forming  a  nucleus 
for  the  particular  loc^  energies. 
The  various  reg^ents   and    bri- 
gades of  an  ImperiJEil  army  thus 
stationed    would    enjoy    a     tour 
of  the  Empire  in  their  period  of 
service,  at  the  same   time   jkeep- 
ing  up  a  healthy   cironlation    of 
BngHEdi  ideas;   infusing  into  the 
coimiiBs    liid  •    life-blood   of    the 
mother-country,  and  bringing  back 
to  her  a  valuable  Contribution  of 
the  more  youthful  eneigy  of   the 
colonies.     Moreover,  such  garrisons 
would  at  once  agglomerate  recruits 
and  give  off  in  time-expired   men 
and    retired    officers    the   trained 
military    element     necessaiy    for 
the     true     well-being     and    effi- 
ciency of  the  local  forces.     Bat, 
as  we  have  seen,  this   '  Imperial 
army '  must  in  truth  be  regarded  as 
a  development  of   the  future,  the 
culmination  of  the  present  growth, 
to  reach  mature  vigour  as  the  co- 
lonies approach  the  state  of  things 
Mr.  W.  JS.  Forstor  teUs  us  is  oomin^ 
by  the  year  1900,  when  there  shall 
be   82,000,000  inhabitants  in   our 
'  temperate  colonies '  and  63,000,000 
in  the  yet  flourishing  Old  Country. 
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NeyertheleaEi  is  it  neoefisary  to  con- 
sider the  eventual  onioome  of  any 
Bystemy  in  order  that  its  fiiot  begin- 
nings may  be  directed  aright. 

Snch  is  a  scheme  culled  foom  tfa^ 
study  of  the  more  recent  pnbHc  dis- 
eiuwioos  ei^  the  sabjeet.  .We  mast 
fmtcftoe  acknowledge  that  the  nnily 
<d  the  Empnre  is  a  &et  of  the  pre^. 
seniy  hoWerer  problematioal '  may 


be  its  fntore.  To  accept  this  fact 
in  these  days  of  armed  nationalities, 
lis  to  aooept  the  necessity  <^  dnly 
anning^B  mdij ;  and  It  is  wi<£ 
a  ti^artr  to  asking  what  is  necessaiy, 
and  to  seeing  what  prospect  there 
may  be  of  achieving  it,  that  these 
views  are  laid  before  the  publk. 

iSsoBos  BadinoPowbxiL. 
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ON    TEACHING    ENGLISH. 
Bt  Francis  W.  Newman. 


IT  is  fifty  years  since  the  Uniyer- 
sity  of  London  was  planned. 
Already  the  complaint  was  heard 
among  the  reformers  of  education, 
that  the  English  lang^aage  did  not 
receive  due  attention ;  that  it  onght 
to  be  practised  and  studied  as  a 
substantive  object,  and  with  this 
view  a  Professor  of  English  onght 
to  be  appointed.  The  actual  result 
has  been,  a  Professor  of  both  the 
English  language  and  the  English 
literature :  but  as  regards  the  culti- 
vation of  the  language  there  is  little 
to  boast  of.  When  at  length,  some 
ten  years  later,  the  present  Univer- 
sity arose,  and  the  earlier  University 
took  the  surname  of  College,  the  Lon- 
don examination  papers  in  English 
were  far  more  learned  than  bene- 
ficial ;  inasmuch  as  to  call  forth  the 
remark  from  an  eminent  scholar, 
that  to  answer  the  questions  in 
English,  a  student  ought  to  be 
familiar  with  Mooso-Gothic.  Prac- 
tical power  over  the  language  was 
not  cultivated,  nor  delicate  appre- 
ciation of  the  distinctions  of  words 
and  force  of  composition ;  but  mere 
theory  and  historical  erudition. 

The  older  doctrine,  upheld  by 
such  accomplished  men  as  Dr. 
Coplestone,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Landaff,  and  Dr.  Arnold,  head  of 
Rugby  School,  was,  that  English 
grammar  is  best  understood  by  con- 
traat  with  some  other  language 
whose  grammar  is  more  complex; 
and  that  English  composition  has  its 
best  exercise  in  cai^ful  translation 
from  such  a  language.  For  this 
very  purpose,  it  was  urged,  the 
Latin,  which  is  our  ordinary  school- 
basis,  is  admirably  suited;  because, 
first,  as  used  by  its  best  writers,  it 
is  signally  concise ;  next,  it  is  nobly 
free  from  that  vice  imported  by  the 
Middle  Age  schoolmen  into  our  mo- 


dern tongues — ^the  excessive  use  of 
abstract  terms.     Latin  loves  con- 
crete expression,  and  works  by  the 
finite  verb  rather  than  by  the  in- 
finitive and  by  verbal  nouns :  hence 
simplicity  and  energy.    Further,  its 
power  of  transposition  enables  it  so 
to  arrange  woi>ls  that  the  emphasis 
of  a  sentence  shall  fall  just  where 
it  ought.    This  excellence  we  can 
but  imperfectly  attain  in  English ; 
but  by  the  practice  of  transition 
the  student  learns  te  aim  at  it  so 
far  as  our  language  allows.   On  the 
contrary,  the  French  naturally  sub- 
sides into  the  true  logical  order. 
Whately,  intimate  friend  and  almost 
co-adjutor  of  Coplestone,  illustrates 
this  well  in  his  Bhetoric^  by  ob- 
serving that  our  '  Great  is  Diana 
of   the    Ephesians,'  becomes   in  a 
French  version,  '  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians  is  a  great  goddess.'    To  place 
the  negative  particle  where  it  will 
have  its  full  energy,  is  in  our  idiom 
thoroughly  native,  as,  '  Never  shall 
I  believe,'  which  the  half-educated 
would  explode,  and  use  only,  '  I 
shall  never  believe.'    If  it  be  true, 
as  some  say,  that  familiarity  with 
French  saps  the  energy  of  English, 
and  that  few  writers  attain  our  best 
style  without  some  cultivation  of 
Latin,  a  good  case  is  made  out  for 
the  old  Oxford  doctrine. 

But  the  doctrine,  true  or  false, 
has  no  place  in  our  primary  schoolB. 
No  one  now  contends  that  Latin 
should  be  taught  universally,  that 
Grammar  Schools  ought    still   to 
mean  Latin  schools,  or  indeed  that 
into  the  most  elementary  teachine 
some  fomgn   language  fought    to 
enter.    Thus  we  are  driven  baclc 
into  the    necessity  of    either    not 
teaching  English  at  all,  but  taking 
for  granted  that  it  will  be   safiB.- 
ciently  picked  up  out  of  school,  or 
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else  teaching  it  on  a  purely  English 
baais.  Mnat  we  thence  infer  that 
to  teacli  the  theorj  of  its  gprammar 
-^simple  and  meagre  as  it  is — or  to 
teach  the  irregnlarities  of  spelling, 
is  our  main  bnsiness?  We  might 
answer  this  from  the  case  of  the 
old  Athenians.  Gbeeks  learnt  no 
language  but  their  own  in  the  ordi- 
nary coarse  of  high  edacation. 
That  before  the  time  of  Pericles  the 
theoiy  of  their  own  grammar  was 
unknown  to  the  Athenians,  may  be 
safely  inferred  from  the  fact  of 
which  Aristotle  informs  ns,  that 
Protagoras  was  the  first  to  teach 
them  that  Greek  had  three  genders, 
mascnline,  feminine,  and  neuter. 
To  recite  poetry  to  the  lyre,  and 
pronounce  every  word  £stinctly 
and  accurately,  was  the  accomplish- 
ment first  coveted.  The  noblest 
poetry  was  selected — especially 
that  of  Solon,  Simonides,  and 
Theognis — ^for  moral  culture,  be- 
sides Homer  and  Hesiod.  Pindar  and 
.^ischylns  were  probably  rarer,  by 
reason  of  their  greater  difficulty. 
Thus  fe^r  it  is  evident  at  what  they 
aimed;  which  surely  ought  to  be 
our  aim  also : — to  impart  a  correct 
pronunciation  and  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  their  high  poetry: — to 
cultivate  the  taste,  the  moral  senti- 
ment, and  an  ample  knowled^  of 
noble  words : — ^to  extirpate  plebeian 
uttCTance,  coarse,  obscure,  or  inaccu- 
rate, and  awake  the  power  of  relish- 
ing and  even  criticising  high  com- 
positiona.  The  common  Athenian 
citizens  are  said  to  have  attained 
the  last-named  power  to  a  remark- 
able extent,  though  it  is  far  from 
certain  that  they  could  read  fluently, 
and  almost  certain  that  they  were 
void  of  grammatical  theory.  Gram- 
mar was  a  practical  art^  not  a 
philosophy.  It  aimed  at  correct 
q)eaking  as  its  end,  not  in  account- 
11^  for  the  forms  of  words  through 
historical  erudition.  The  first  great 
prose  writer,  Thucydides  (who  with 
Protagoras  was  about  oo-eval  with 
Pericles),  is  a  very  clumsy  com- 


poser ;  but  in  the  next  generation, 
Euripides  and  Xenophon  show  sig- 
nally the  improvement  from  the  new 
grammatical  training:  and  Aris- 
totle's allusions  hardly  let  us  doubt, 
that  it  included  a  sedulous  instruc- 
tion in  •the  precise  meaning  of 
words,  in  the  distinctioli  of  poetical 
and  ordinary  phrase,  also  of  high 
style  and  low,  so  as  to  avoid  alike 
bombast,  affectation,  and  meanness. 
Surely  nothing  short  of  learning 
these  things  is  to  learn  a  language. 
To  the  vast  mass  of  a  nation, — even 
now,  when  print  is  so  voluminous 
and  letter  writing  so  common, — to 
understand  the  sense  of  words  well, 
and  the  delicate  shades  of  meaning, 
and  to  have  them  at  hand  for  use 
in  speech,  is  vastly  more  important 
than  to  be  able  to  write  them  down 
with  the  received  orthography.  Of 
course  a  right  knowledge  of  irre- 
gular verbs  is  essential:  and  the 
contrast  of  I  and  msy  thou  and  thee, 
he  and  him,  she  and  her,  we  and  im, 
they  and  them,  if  due  advantage  be 
taken  of  these  pronouns,  easily 
leads  the  pupil  to  understand  the 
contrast  of  nominative  and  accusa- 
tive in  nouns  also.  A  wrong  use  of 
the  pronouns  being  a  prevalent 
error,  it  ought  to  receive  primary 
attention  for  itself,  as  well  as  for 
its  utility  in  giving  aid  beyond  itself. 
To  speak  rightly  is  the  first  accom- 
plishment at  which  we  ought  to 
aim. 

May  it  not  appear  that  in  our 
paper- examinations  (whether  for 
the  Civil  Service  or  in  our  primary 
schools)  we  are  proceeding  as 
though  the  main  effort  were  to 
train  everyone  to  become  an  essay- 
writer  or  penny-a-line  scribbler? 
Those  who  desire  to  revolutionise 
our  spelling,  and  to  write  nashun 
for  nation^  appear  totally  to  mis- 
understand why  bad  spellin|^  is 
Uiought  disgraceful  They  ridicule 
severity  against  it  as  absurd ;  and 
at  the  same  time  themselves  make 
it  out  to  be  so  great  an  evil,  that 
we  ought   to  consent  to  a  total 
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change  of  writing  in  order  to  enable 
our  millionB  to  avoid  it.     Mani- 
festly (tbongh  they  overlook  this) 
it  is  held  for  certain  by  the  public 
that  one  who  spells  common  words 
in  hae  read  very  lUUe  Englieh.    This 
is  why  they  are  severe  on  the  error. 
Next,  it  is  urged  on  ns  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  perpetrated    several 
&lse  spellings  in  a  few  lines  of 
MS.    if  this  be  ever  so  trae,  it  is 
nothing  to  the  point ;  for  we  have 
abondsnt  proof  that    Sir  Walter 
was   peculiarly  learned,  not  only 
in  modem  literature,  but  in  num- 
berless  old   ballads  and    legends. 
His  very  erudition  may  have  so 
familiarised  him  (as  other  antiqua- 
ries) with  spellings  which  we  now 
reject,  that  his  eye  was  (what  one 
may  call)  vitiated.      At  the  same 
time,  until  the  words  said  to  be  mis- 
spelt are  producef^  we  cannot  tell 
but  that  he  wrote  deliberately,  and 
held   a    different   judgment  from 
certain     dictionaries    which    have 
been  set  up  as  a  standard.^    But 
this  is  to  digress.     The  thing  now 
urged,  is,  t&b    to  know  English 
aright  is  a  far  greater  and  nobler 
acquirement  than  these  gentlemen 
(English  or  American)  seem  to  be 
aware.     They  set  up  the  miserably 
low  standard  of  spelling  aright,  as 
though  to  attain  it  were  to  attain  a 
high  result ;  and  next,  think  to  win 
that-  high  result  by  altering  our 
spelling.      But  the  children  thus 
accommodated  would   not  hereby 
learn  the  English  language  in.  any 
worthy  sense :  at  best  they  would, 
from  mere  Ihearing  of  a  word,  write 
itdownmoreeasily.  But  (it  is  calcu- 
lated) not  one-third  of  our  written 
lang^uage  is  familiarly  spoken.   The 
children  would,  thus    only   learn 
(what  in  the  East  is  called)  the  Ifm- 

Sage  of  the  bacaar ;  and  in  the  en- 
Eivonr  to  enba:>ge  their  vocabulary 
by.,  reading  our  printed  literature 


they  would  be  more  embarrassed 
than  now. 

I  insist,  that  one  who  teaches 
English  has  primarily  to  teaeh— 
I;  A  pure  pronunciation,  accord- 
ing  to  the  most  correct  standard; 
2.  An  ample  vooabnlairy;  3.  An 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  words  which  approach 
in  sense ;  4.  A  delicate  sense  of  the 
suitability  of  words  for  different 
styles ;  5  (what  is  most  arduous  of 
all  because  it  implies  a  general 
cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  taught  to  children, 
nor  indeed  to  any  but  advanced 
pupils).  A  rapid  choice  of  fitting 
words,  and  an  arrangement  of  them 
in  well-measured  sentences,  with- 
out eomplexity  and  without  mono- 
tony. 

The  first  topic,  a  pure  and  cor- 
rect pronunciation,  can  be  imparted 
up  to  a  certain  point;  and  even 
so,  while  imperfect,  it  is  of  great 
value.     It  cannot  be  petffect  until 
we  come  to  some  compromise  and 
agreement  between  North,  Middle, 
and  South  England,  also  between 
England,   Scotknd,    and    Ireland. 
This  is  a  very  considerable   and 
difficult  work,  which  must  be  done 
hefrre  it  can  be  worth  while  to  adopt 
any  wide  reorganising  of  our  spell- 
ing.   Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a 
very  great  gain  to  teach  in  every 
primary  school  the  elements  of  oleanr 
arttoulation.    In  Derbyshire  toaier 
may  be  heard  sounded  as  waiter. 
Ludicrous  as  this  seems,  it  is  bat 
an  isolated  oddity.    To  correct  it, 
is  less  important  than  to  tune  the 
ear  to  distinguish,  and  the  tongue 
to  utter  rightly,  the  pure  English 
sounds  of  au  and^Of.:  to  insist  on  a 
due    opening  of  the  lips,    and    a 
smooth  ntterance  of  vowels,  a  fall 
enunciation     also    of    consonants 
opposed  to  all  mumbling,  and  with- 
out any  provincial    coarseness   01* 


' '  The  prMont  imter  frequently  has  much  difBcnlty  in  getting  printere  to  print  tirf>^- 
3ib^,  iMOieprntabU,  IHeola$,  which  tbej  wrongly  dhange  into  tyr9,  SghU,  imUgpenHhfer^ 
NicifiloM^,  Other  w^M^a  might  be  added. 
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snperflniij  and  poonliarity  of  sound 
saitableonlyioiitteranceB  of  passion. 
This  first  ami  of  the  teacher  belongs 
properly  to  elocotion',  cnliiyating 
the  ear  and  the  tongne :  those  which 
have  been  recounted  after  it  are 
purely  mental ;  bat  all  strictlj 
belong  to  a  knowledge  and  power 
over  opr  language,  all  are  more  valu« 
able  than  the  correot  spelling,  es- 
pecially of  words  foreign  in  origin 
and  little  used  by  children  and 
simple  people.  If  inspectors  of 
schools  pick  oat  words  not  current 
with  yonng  people  and  demand  that 
they  be  spdt  correctly,  no  one  need 
wonder  at  their  reporting  very  poor 
success.  To  require  children  to  spell 
words  which  they  do  not  familiarly 
hear  and  read,  is  an  error  akin  to 
that  of  expecting  them  to  reduce  a 
pazsling  complication  of  fractions 
— a  problem  which  does  not  meet 
them  in  the  market.  Inspection  and 
examinations  are  intended  to  guide 
judiciouB  teaching,  but  if  the  ques- 
tiouB  proposed  be  injudicious,  they 
may  hurtfully  misdirect  teaching. 
Children  ought  to  have  access  to 
pleasant  story  books  which  they 
will  read  voluntarily,  then  those 
who  read  much  will  not  go  far 
wrong  in  the  spelling  of  familiar 
words.  An  immense  range  is  open 
for  contrasting  and*  discriminating 
words  so  as  to  fix  distinctions  in 
the  mind.  Simple,  well -chosen 
poetry,  not  too  philosophical  or 
abstract,  will  refine  the  taste,  while 
it  extends  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  imparts  a  sense  of  rh3rthm  and 
emphasis.  EBilure  marks  the  pre- 
sent schools,  and  will  not  be  re- 
moved if  the  right  spelling  of  un- 
fa«iH«r  words  IS  made  a  substan- 
tive object;  because  it  is  dry, 
repulsive,  and  cannot  interest 
diOdren.  To  kindle  a  love  of 
IpgyniTig  is  the  only  way  to  elicit 
from    Uiem    active    effort.     They 


above  all  need  popular  teaching,  as 
little  scholastic  as  may  be. 

In  the  last  fifty  years  a  great 
change  (which  to  the  present  wri- 
ter seems  lamentable)  has  been 
made  in  the  teaching  of  Latin: 
namely,  Uaming  by  hearty  whicl 
used  to  be  most  extensively  im 
posed,  is  all  but  g^ven  up ;  boys  ar 
taught  less  orally,  more  by  book; 
far  more  vniiing  is  exacted  of  them; 
and  the  aim  has  less  been  to  insui 
a  wide  and  correct  knowledge  of 
the  vocabulary  and  a  practical  mas- 
tery of  the  syntax,  than  to  gain 
insight  how  it  has  been  built  up ; 
concerning  which  our  scholars 
know  much  more  than  did  Cicero 
and  Virgil.  Especially  iseal  for  ex- 
aminations, and  the  idea  that  all 
excellencies  and  all  mistakes  can  be 
valued  numerically  (a  brieht  idea 
which  has  come  fi^om  CainDridge)^ 
has  led  to  a  supreme  trust  in  paper 
work,  and  has  all  but  exploded  oral 
examination.  This  system  now 
spreads  as  a  leprosy  over  the  coun- 
try, and  is  even  said  to  impair  the 
sight  of  young  pupils.  There  is 
reason  for  much  jc^ousy  lest  the 
primary  schools  be  infected  by  it, 
so  far  as  the  different  circumstances 
admit.  One  might  be  glad  to 
know  how  much  of  popular  and 
valuable  English  poetry  the  chil- 
dren learn  by  heart ;  whether  as 
much  as  Athenian  boys  learnt  of 
Solon's :  how  much  pains  is  taken 
to  make  them  pronounce  every 
word  correctly,  without  a  confused 
plebeian  squeak  or  drawl :  how  &r 
the  teacher  aims  at  leading  them  to 
choose  simple  words  and  use  them 
rightly,  and  to  avoid  vulgar  slang. 
On  this  whole  subject  it  is  easier  to 
conjecture  than  to  know ;  but  the 
very  unsatisiactory  reports  of  in- 
spectors justify  a  suspicion  that  the 
teaching  is  conducted  on  unwiso 
principJes. 
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TTTE  shall,  perhaps,  not  be  very 
T  Y  far  fVom  the  truth,  if  we 
define  a  Party  to  be  a  section  of  a 
larger  society,  united  to  promote 
the  interests  or  to  carry  out  the 
objects  of  the  whole  body  on 
principles  or  by  methods  peculiar 
to  itself.  It  must  have  principles 
or  methods  of  its  own,  or  it  becomes 
a  mere  accidental  subdivision  of  the 
larger  body :  it  must  have  as  its 
final  cause  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  the  whole,  or  it  de- 
generates into  a  faction.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  the  Tory  party  should, 
from  whatever  cause,  cease  to 
possess  any  distinctive  principles,  ifcs 
members  might  conceivably  con- 
tinue for  convenience'  sake  to  act 
together,  but  they  would  be  then  a 
kind  of  political  committee:  if  it 
ceased  to  have  for  its  professed 
object  the  honour  and  interests  of 
England,  and  made  its  one  aim  the 
retention  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in 
power,  it  would  become  simply 
a  political  faction,  subordinatmg 
patriotic  motives  to  a  personal 
object.  In  the  same  way,  the 
High  Church  party  in  the  Church 
of  England  professes  to  have  for 
its  object  the  promotion  of  our 
national  Christianity ;  it  seeks  that 
object  by  means  of  a  special  system 
and  special  doctrines  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  other 
sections  of  the  Church.  If  it 
ceased  to  hold  those  doctrines  or 
to  lay  stress  on  that  system,  its 
members,  having  been  accustomed 
to  act  together,  might  very  well 
become  an  independent  section  of 
the  Broad  Churcn  party ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  retaining  its  distinctive 
svstem  and  doctrines,  it  set  itself 
simply  to  get  hold  of  as  many 
bishoprics  and  livings  as  possible, 
or  to  eliminate  the  Low  or  the 
Broad    Church    party   from     the 


Church,  it  would  be  a  troublesome 
faction. 

So  much  having  been  said  for 
the  sake  of  clearness,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  approach  our  special  subject 
— the  present  position  of  the  Evan- 
gelical party  in  the  Church  of 
England.  In  doing  so,  we  shall 
endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  take 
up  an  independent  and  impartial 
position,  to  climb  to  a  height 
sufficiently  elevated  above  the  scene 
of  action  to  observe  things  in  their 
proper  proportion,  yet  not  so  high 
as  to  lose  sight  of  details.  And  if 
we  venture  to  assume  that  no  one 
party  is  either  altogether  right  or 
altogether  wrong,  we  shall  pro- 
bably be  making  an  assumption 
which  will  be  admitted  by  al- 
most all  educated  and  thoughtful 
persons. 

The  origin,  or  at  least  the  fore- 
shadowing, of  the  existing  parties  in 
the  Church  of  England,  might  pro- 
bably without   much  difficulty  be 
referred  back  to  times  antecedent 
to  the   Reformation;  but,   at  any 
rate,  from  the  moment  of  the  Re- 
formation down  to  the  present  day, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  one 
section  of  the  Church  has  laid  the 
chief  stress  upon  Church  authority 
and  observances,  another  upon  Scrip- 
ture and  preaching,  while  a  third, 
sometimes     represented     only    by 
individuals,    sometimes    rising    to 
numerical  importance,  has  ventured, 
while  acknowledging  the  authority 
both  of   the  Church  as  a  Divine 
institution  and  of   Scripture  as  a 
Divine  revelation,  to  assert  the  co- 
existent if  not  co-ordinate  claims  of 
reason    as   a    Divine    gift.    Each, 
party    has,    indeed,    professed    to 
acknowledge  all  these  principles  ; 
the  High  Church    party  has    re- 
verenced Scripture,  and  not  wholly 
proscribed  reason  :  the  LoWv  Church 
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party  has  appealed  to  the  anthoriiy 
of  the  Charch,  when  that  authority 
was  on  its  own  side,  and,  by  assert- 
ing  the  right  of  prirate  judgment, 
has  opened  the  door  to  reason  :  and 
the  Idberal,  or  Broad  Church  party, 
has  claimed  to  have  discovered,  or 
leasserted,  the  true  meaning  and 
intention  both  of  the  Church  and  of 
Scripture.  But  still  it  remains 
true  that  each  party  has  adopted 
one  of  these  principles  as  its 
special  watchword,  and  that  if 
either  party  had  prevailed  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other,  its 
particular  principle  would  have 
assumed  exaggerated  importance, 
while  the  other  two  would  have 
&l]en  into  the  shade. 

The  Evangelical  party  claims, 
and  not  without  some  show  of  rea- 
son, to  be  the  child  of  the  Beforma- 
tion.  For  while  the  Befbrmers  were 
compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  their 
position  to  deny  the  infallibility  of 
the  Church,  they  felt  unable  to  hold 
their  footing  without  leaning  upon 
some  equally  strong  authority,  and  so 
th^  fell  back  upon  the  infallibility 
of  Scripture.  This  principle  the 
Evangelical  party  have  continued 
fiuthfully,  though  of  late  with  some 
modifications,  to  maintain ;  and 
they  have  thus  been  able  to  profess 
an  exclusive  possession  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Beformation.  But  it 
has  been  frequently  pointed  out 
that  if  the  Beformers  were 
obliged,  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  to  lay  special  stress  on 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  they 
aflsamed,  nay  asserted,  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  and  (perhaps  some- 
what inconsistently)  submitted  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  to  rea- 
son and  private  judgment.  The 
Evangelical  party  may,  however, 
fiurly  claim  to  represent  the  extreme 
Left  of  the  Beformers — ^the  section 
who  looked  for  theit  principles 
rather  to  Geneva  than  to  Cemterbary, 
rather  to  Calvin  and  Zwingli  thim 
to  Lather  and  Melaachthon.  Bnt^ 
paonng  by  this,  it  must  be  allowed, 


that  if  we  take  the  three  fp*eat 
sections  of  the  Church  as  they 
at  present  exist,  the  Evangelical  is 
the  oldest.  There  were,  no  doubt, 
High  and  Low  and  Broad  Church- 
men, as&rasprinciples  go,  more  than 
two  hundred  years  aeo ;  but  the 
actually  existing  parties  in  their 
organisation  and  nomenclature 
date  the  one  from  the  last,  the  two 
others  from  the  present  century. 
And  no  one  can  deny  that,  whatever 
may  •  be  the  case  now,  in  their 
earliest  phase  Evangelical  prin- 
ciples meant  real  spiritual  religion. 
Simeon,  Wilberforce,  Scott,  Thorn- 
ton, ZacharyMacaulay,  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon, these  are  the  names,  not  of 
party  leaders,  but  of  the  salt  of 
their  generation.  How  low  the 
average  standard  of  duty  amid 
the  country  clergy  had  sunk  in  the 
last  century,  we  who  live  in  better 
days  can  hardly  picture  to  our- 
selves. At  sucn  a  time,  a  mere 
revival  of  ecclesiastioal  proprieties 
and  decent  observances  would  have 
been  unmeaning;  the  spirit  had 
well-nigh  gone  out  of  the  body,  and 
required  to  be  renewed  and  quicken- 
ed. This  was  the  great  work  that 
the  older  Evangelical  leaders  did. 
They  found  a  Church  dying  of 
dignity  :  they  believed  that  the  life 
of  a  Church,  like  that  of  a  man, 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of 
the  things  that  it  possesseth,  and 
they  set  about  to  win  souls.  Their 
position  with  reference  to  the 
organisation  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  peculiar.  It  is 
difficult  now  to  realise  how  almost 
entirely  the  idea  of  the  Church,  as 
a  spiritual  organisation,  had  died 
out ;  how  completely  it  had  sunk 
into  what  was  commonly  called 
'the  Establishment,'  into  a  mere 
State  department  of  public  worship ; 
or,  still  lower,  into  a  snug  and 
tolerably  close  corporation,  with 
plenty  of  prizes,  to  which  were 
annexed  certain  not  burdensome 
duties,  that  could  be  performed  by 
deputy.  Indeed,  the  earlier  Evange- 
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licals  seem  hardly  to  bava  ihouglit 
of  looking  for  spiritual  life  or 
commonion  in  the  Church  as  by 
law  established,  any  more  than  we 
should  look  for  it  in  the  Poor-law 
Unions ;  the  Establishment  supplied 
them  with  churches  to  preach  in, 
houses  to  dwell  in,  and  tithes  to 
live  upon;  but  their  true  Church 
was  the  congregation  of  faithful 
Evangelical  men,  within  and  with- 
out the  Establishment,  who  with 
them  were  awake  to  the  realities 
of  the  spiritual  world,  and  with 
whom  they  felt  a  bond  of  union 
which  they  did  not  recognise  in 
the  case  of  the  majority  of  their 
so-called  brethren,  who  were  fox- 
hunting and  port-wino-drinking 
squires  on  six  days  in  the  week, 
and  very  indifferent  parsons  on  the 
seventh.  If,  indeed,  the  early 
Evangelicals  had  leavened  the 
Established  Church  with  thnr 
principles,  a  work  in  which  we  may 
well  hope  they  would  have  suc- 
ceeded— ^if  they  had  continued  to 
be  almost  the  sole  representatives 
of  vital  Christianity  in  the  Church 
— in  that  case  it  is  probable  that  the 
relations  between  the  Church  and 
the  Nonconformist  bodies  would  by 
this  time  have  been  much  like  that 
which  exists  at  present  between 
the  Established  and  unestablished 
Presb^rian  Churcbes  in  Scotland ; 
organically  distinct,  they  would 
have  been  in  doctrine  and  in 
sympathy  one. 

But,  as  has  been  already  remark- 
ed, the  Church  of  England  has  ever 
since  the  Reformation  comprised 
two  distinct  if  not  opposing 
elements.  And  though  the  Evan- 
gelical or  Low-Church  element 
was  the  first  to  arouse  itself 
from  the  sleep  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  last  century,  yet  as  soon 
as  it  began  to  move,  it  could  hardly 
fail  to  awaken  the  companion    of 


its  slumbers.     For  a  time,  indeed, 
the  High  Church   section  of  the 
Church  looked  on  in  something  like 
scandalised  bewilderment  at  the  frop 
de  zele  of  its  less  polished  sister. 
Bishops'  charged  against  enthasi- 
asm,  or  tripped  up  £  vaagehoal  candi- 
dates for  ordination  with  .cunningly 
devised  questions  on  Calvinism ;  the 
University     of     Oxford    expelled 
students  guiliy  of  holding  prayer 
meetings  and  visiting  the  prison; 
but  another  form  of  spiritual  life  and 
enthufiiasm  soon  arose  in  that  very 
University,  and  the  Oxford  move- 
ment, begun  about  the  year  1834, 
won  its  way  chiefly  through  the 
singularly    high  tone  of  devotion 
and  holiness  which    marked   both 
the  writings  and  the  lives  of   its 
founders.     And    now    it    became 
apparent  that  religious    seal    and 
vigorous  spiritual  life  were  not  of 
necessity  connected  with  aesthetic 
sterility  and  absence  of  imagination 
and  poetry.     The  sermons  of  New- 
man, the  sweet  songs  of  Keble,  the 
tales  of  Paget,  Gresley,  and  a  host 
of  others,  the  devotional  pubUca- 
tions    of    Dr.    Pusey    and    Isaac 
Williams,  all  these,  followed  up  by 
the  influences    of  better  churches 
and    more    artistic  and    frequent 
services,    gradually  attracted    the 
more  cultivated  and  leisured  classes 
which  had  been  repelled  by  the  xm- 
oomfortable  rudeness  and  loudness 
of  the  Evangelical  school.     At  first 
indeed  the  old  High  and  Dry  or 
Port-wine  party,  who    had  hated 
the  Evangelicals  because  they  were 
troublesome,    hated     no   less    the 
Angtican  or  Puseyite  party  becanse 
they    were    'so    confoundedly    in 
earnest ;'  but  this  venerable  section 
of  the  Church  was    doomed  to   a 
gradual    extinction  in  the    course 
of    nature,    and      its    sons     and 
daughters  found  rest  for  their  sonls 
in  the  modem  High  Church  party. 


'  Lord  Houghton,  in  his  Monographs, {p.  272)^  haapreserred  the.  story  of  a  biahop 
▼ho  bads  his  ordination  candidates  to  improve  their  Greek-,  and  not  waste  their  time  in 
viflitisg  the  poor. 
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Thns  the  BvaDgelical  section  of 
the  Chnrch,  which  at  one  time  bade 
£ur  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  spiritoal 
vigour  within  the  boands  of  the 
Eetablishmenty  now  stands  con- 
fnmted  by  a  ybtj  formidable  rival ; 
a  rival  which  at  present  certainly 
more  than  holds  its  own  in  respect  of 
energy,  learning,  and  organisation. 
With  regard  to  nnmbers,  the  High 
Chnrch  parfy  has  nndoubtedly  a 
dear  majority  among  the  clergy; 
as  to  the  laity,  the  question  is  more 
difficnlt ;  for  while  it  is  certain  that 
a  large  majority  is  strongly  and 
even  fanatically  opposed  to  High 
Chnrch  doctrines  and  practices,  yet 
it  woold  not  be  right  to  credit  the 
Evangelical  account  with  all  the 
dednotions  from  the  other  side :  it 
is  probable,  however,  that,  espe- 
cially among  the  middle  class,  the 
distinctly  Evangelical  laity  out. 
number  very  considerably  the  dis- 
tinctly High  Church. 

The  relation  of  these  two  great 
parties  to  each  other  has  greatly 
changed  with  the  course  of  time. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Evan- 
gelical revivul,  the  clergy  who  at- 
tached themselves  to  it  formed  not 
so  much  a  party  as  a  kind  of  volun- 
tary society  or  brotherhood.     The 
Establishment  was  for  them,  as  for 
almost  everyone  else  in  those  days, 
simply  a  State  institution  for  reli- 
gions purposes.     The  bishops  were 
!Bhj  of  them,  so  they  kept  out  of 
the    bishops'  way ;    their   brother 
dergy  disliked  them,  but  in  those 
days  there  was  little  to  bring  them 
into  contact  with  each  other,  so 
they  fraternised  among  themselves, 
and  were  quite  content  to  be  left 
alone.     They  had  little  chance  of 
preferment,   and  little  wish  for  it 
except  so  far  as  it  gave  them  oppor- 
tunities  ^  preaching  the  Gh)spel ;  as 
for  canonries,  deaneries,  bishoprics, 
if  they  had  thought  of  them  at  all, 
they  would  probai>ly  have  regarded 
tbeni  as  dang^erous  seductions  which 
were  hardly  compatible  with  true 
religion*  They  had  little  in  common 


with  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
such  as  they  then  were ;  but  they 
had  much  in  common  with  the 
Evangelical  Dissenters,  and  it  was 
with  them  for  the  most  part  that 
they  sought  for  sympathy  and  con- 
ference. 

But  the  rise  of  the  modem  High 
Church  party  modified  very  con- 
siderably the  position  of  the  Evan- 
gelicals.  Having  hitherto  had  to 
combat  worldliness,  carelessness  and 
irreligion,  they  now  found  them- 
selves confront^  by  a  party  equally 
unworldly,  equally  religious,  whose 
principles,  nevertheless,  seemed  to 
them  as  dangerous  to  true  reli- 
gion as  the  lethargy  and  nn* 
spirituality  of  the  old  generation. 
And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Evangelicals  be- 
came more  and  more  polemical, 
and  their  writings  more  and  more 
controversial  with  reference  to  their 
adversaries,  and  apologetic  with 
reference  to  themselves.  Hitherto 
they  had  assumed  their  position  in 
the  Establishment  as  a  matter  of 
course :  now  they  found  that  posi- 
tion called  in  question  by  a  party 
who  professed  a  special  u  not  ex- 
clusive reverence  for  the  organisa- 
tion, the  formularies,  the  traditions, 
the  ritual  of  the  Church.  Hitherto 
they  had  been  somewhat  careless  of 
their  character  as  Churchmen,  con- 
tent if  they  could  claim  the  title  of 
Protestant  Christians:  now  they 
must  assert  themselves  as  true 
Churchmen,  nay,  as  the  only  true 
and  honest  Churchmen.  For  some 
ten  years  the  controversy  raged  in 
newspapers,  in  magazines,  in  pul- 
pits, in  pamphlets,  in  books :  thence 
it  was  transferred  to  the  Convo- 
cation House  at  Oxford ;  at  length 
it  reached  the  Law  Courts.  And 
the  result  of  forty  years  of  contro- 
versy and  litigation  has  been  that 
each  of  the  three  great  theological 
parties  has  made  good  its  position 
m  the  Church  of  England,  and 
has  established  an  indefeasible  title 
to    the  peaceful    and   unmolested 
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enjoyment  of  its  share  of  the  eccle- 
siastical territory. 

The  existence  side  hy  side  of 
three  parties  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  now,  therefore,  an  acknow- 
ledged fact,  almost  a  part  of  her 
constitution.  They,  of  coarse,  shade 
off  into  each  other,  and  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  neutral  territory 
in  which  peace-loving  souls  still 
contrive  to  escape  from  the  fray, 
though  there  is  a  kind  of  Commons 
Enclosure  Commission  at  work,  hj 
which  the  neutral  ground  is  being 
rapidly  narrowed.  On  their  exter- 
nal frontiers  they  touch  the  bounda- 
ries of  Rome,  of  Nonconformity,  and 
of  Latitudinarianism ;  on  each  side 
stragglers  from  time  to  time  cross 
the  frontier  into  foreign  territory, 
but  on  the  whole  the  centripetal  force 
is  still  strong,  and  though  the  rapid 
rotation  of  the  ecclesiastical  planet 
gives  its  constituent  atoms  a  ten- 
dency to  fly  off  into  space,  yet  the 
attraction  of  the  central  mass  is  for 
the  most  part  sufficient  to  counter, 
act  the  opposite  impulse. 

It  is,  however,  specially  on  the 
position  and  attitude  of  the  Evan- 
gelical party  that  I  propose  to  offer 
some  remarks  in  this  paper. 

We  have  seen  that  this  party  was, 
at  one  time  at  any  rate,  distinctly 
the  party  of  spiritual  life  and 
vigour.  But  the  spiritual  life  which 
was  fostered  by  the  Evangelical 
party  was  not  a  corporate  but  an 
individual  principle.  The  Church 
to  them  was,  in  its  corporate  sense, 
simplj  the  Establishment;  in  its 
higher  and  spiritual  sense  it  was 
the  invisible  society  of  true  be- 
lievers. It  probably  never  occurred 
to  any  of  them  that  the  fact  of 


membership  in  the  Church  of  Eog. 
land  constituted  any  sort  of  spirit- 
ual brotherhood.  Indeed  the  spirit 
which  was  then  predominant  in  the 
Church  of  England  was  by  no 
means  favourable  to  any  such  idea. 
To  acknowledge  as  a  member  of 
the  same  spiritual  family  a  jovial, 
hunting,  port- wine-drinking  clergy- 
man, just  because  he  happened  to 
be  a  minister  of  the  national  Esta- 
blishment, and  to  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge a  godly  and  devoted  man, 
because  he  happened  to  be  a  Bap. 
tist  or  an  Independent,  would  have 
seemed  to  the  Evangelicals  of  sixty 
years  ago  an  absurdity  too  great 
to  be  thought  of.  And  therefore  the 
fieithers  of  the  party  of  necessity 
sought  their  intimate  allies  rather 
without  than  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Establishment.  Newton,  when 
a  new  pastor  was  ordained  in  the 
Dissenting  meeting  at  Olney,  or 
when  any  special  service  was  held, 
attended,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as 
rector  of  the  parish.*  Scott  asso- 
ciated on  the  closest  terms  of  in- 
timacy with  Dissenters  of  all  deno- 
minations. The  principle  of  these 
men  was — 

Tpos    Rutulusve    fdat,    nullo    discrimine 
habebo. 

Indeed,  in  their  phraseology,  the 
term  Evangelical  was  applied,  as 
connoting  a  particular  set  of  views, 
to  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  in- 
discriminately. 

But  since  the  rise  of  the  High 
Church  party,  or  rather  (to  speak 
more  accurately)  since  the  Oxford 
movement  quickened  the  old  High 
Church  party  into  spiritual  life,  a 
very  different  spirit  has  animated 


«  Newton,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  says :  *  If  yon  should  be  asked  to  stay  to  the 
Sacrament  (at  the  Independent  meeting),  I  should  like  you  to  do  it  if  you  (moose  it. 
...  My  wife  and  any  of  my  people  have  my  full  consent  to  "  eat  of  that  bread  and 
drink  of  that  cap"  with  Mr.  ^ngsbnzy  and  his  people,  and  he  and  they  shall  be 
heartily  welcome  to  share  with  us  at  St.  Mary  Woo&oth.  And  I  should  not  be 
80rzY»  but  glad,  if  such  testimonies  of  mutual  love  and  consent  in  the  great  truths 
of  the  Oospel  would  sometimes  take  place  amonff  those  who  are  ranked  under  different 
denominations.'  Scott  preached  in  a  London  church  the  anniversary  sermon  for  the 
Londoo  (IKssenting)  Missionary  Society  (I4fe,  p.  372). 
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the  Evangelicals.  Bartlj  from  a 
dread  of  being  stigmatised  as  Low 
Chnrchmen,  partly  also  from  tlie 
new  life  which  has  been  infused 
into  the  Gharch  of  England,  it  has 
of  late  years  been  their  costom  to 
vie  with  the  opposite  party  in 
professing  devoted  and  exclusive 
allegiance  to  the  Gharch.  If  we 
take  the  writings,  for  example,  of 
Thomas  Scott,  and  compare  them 
with  those  of  Bishop  Oxenden, 
while  we  recognise  in  both  the 
same  fundamental  doctrines,  in  the 
former  we  shall  find  it  impossible 
to  discover  the  author's  special 
denomination,  in  the  other  we  shall 
find  a  tone  of  Ghurchmanship  al- 
most as  decided  as  in  those  of 
Bishop  Wilberforce.  Nor  is  this 
in  itself  anything  but  a  gain.  The 
want  of  appreciation  for  the  Litnigy, 
the  neglect  of  Ghurch  seasons,  the 
dull  and  slovenly  service,  which 
was  a  characteristic  common  to  the 
early  Evangelicals  and  Puritans, 
was  distinctly  a  source  of  weak- 
ness. And  the  recognition  in  the 
GhuTch  of  something  more  than  a 
mere  State  department,  the  sense 
of  continuity,  not  only  with  the 
Protestant  element  at  and  since 
the  Beformation,  but  even  with 
the  pre-Beformation  Gharch,  the 
acknowledgment,  in  however  modi- 
fied a  form,  of  some  elements  of 
truth  in  systems  other  than  their 
own,  has  been  undoubtedly  a  gain 
both  to  themselves  and  to  the 
Church.  But  it  is  possible  that 
those  who,  while  they  admire  the 
Evangelical  party  for  its  noble  ser- 
vices to  spiritual  religion,  can  yet 
look  at  it  impartially  from  outside, 
may  see  that  in  this  advance  in  the 
direction  of  Ghurchmanship  there 
has  been  an  abandonment  of  some 
valuable  positions.  For  although 
there  is  nothing  in  Evangelicalism 
inconsistent  wi£b  a  genuine  and  even 
enthusiastic  all^iance  to  the  Ghurch 
of  England,  and  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  sober  yet  solemn  ritual, 
yet  it  is  clear  that  the  trne  raisan 


d'itre  of  the  party  is  the  assertion 
and  defence  of  Protestantism,  the 
bringing  into  prominence  of  that 
element  in  the  Ghurch  of  England 
which  connects  her  not  with  the 
Episcopal  but  with  the  non-Epi- 
scopal  Ghurches.  And  one  of  the 
most  useful  services  which  the 
Evangelical  party  could  render  to 
the  Church  would  be  the  keeping 
resolutely  open,  and  if  possible 
widening,  the  door  of  communi- 
cation with  the  Nonconformist 
Ghurches  of  England.  Unhappily, 
the  party  as  a  body  has  found  it 
easier  to  swim  with  the  stream, 
and  to  accept  the  old  intolerant 
tradition  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  days, 
which  represents  sympathy  with 
Nonconformists  as  inconsistent  with 
loyalty  to  the  Church. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely 
into  this  matter.  Prom  the  Be- 
formation  downwards  the  Ghurch 
of  England  has  combined  within 
herself  two — if  not  inconsistent,  at 
least  opposite — elements,  which  we 
may  for  convenience  term  the 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  ele- 
ment. At  the  Beformation  she 
alone — or  almost  alone — of  the  Be- 
formed  Churches  retained  Episcopal 
government,  the  ancient  creeds,  a 
fixed  liturgy,  and  something  at 
least  of  the  ancient  stateliness  of 
ritual.  Li  doing  so  she  alienated 
many  who  desired  a  more  thorough 
Beformation,  while  she  doubtless 
retained  some  who  would  have  fallen 
back  if  she  had  gone  farther.  And 
thus  the  territory  of  the  Church 
of  England  extends  through  many 
degrees  of  ecclesiastical  latitude, 
from  the  cold  and  austere  though 
bracing  regions  which  border  on 
Puritanism,  down  to  the  bright  and 
sunny  if  relaxing  climes  which  lie 
in  the  direction  of  Bome.  At  the 
one  extreme  her  frontier  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  nomad  tribes  of 
Nonconformity;  at  the  other,  it 
borders  on  the  ancient  historic 
realms  of  Bome  and  the  East.  Just 
as  in  France  you  find  in  Normandy 
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a  type  scamely  distingnisliaible  ftom 
the  Ss^ish,  and  in  -  Provence  a 
tj^  toaroelj  disiaingaishable  from 
the  Italian;  ao  in  the  Englisli 
Ghnrch  yoa  have  a  graduated 
Catholioitj  reaching  almost  np  to 
BomO)  and  a  graduated  Protestant* 
ism  reaching  almost  down  to  the 
conventicU«  And  therefore  she, 
move  than  any  other  religions  com*> 
mnrnty,  is  filsfced  by  her  position  to 
be  the  meeting-point  of  varions 
minds ;  nay,  as  some  are  sanguine 
enongh  to  hope,  the  fatore  nuoleus 
of  some 'possible  federation  of  Cbris- 
tiauity.  And  for  the  same  reason 
she  onght,  so  £Eir  as  in  her  lies, 
to  cultivate,  if  we  may  so  apply 
the  sto^olyped  phrase  of  BioyaJ 
Speeches,  fneDdly  relations  with  all 
foreign  powers;  to  be  superior  to 
petty  jealousies  and  superstitions  ; 
and  to  show  that,  though  she  is 
ready  for  defence  in  case  of  attack, 
she  is  still  more  readv  to  enter  into 
friendly  communications  whenever 
her  neighbours  are  willing  to  make 
or  to  accept  overtures. 

On  the  one  hand,  indeed,  friendly 
relations  are  nnhappily  impossible. 
For  the  Roman  Church  has  inhe- 
rited from  the  Boman  Empire  the 
proud  motto : 

Tu    regere    iraperio     populos,     Romane, 

Tnemento: 
Ha  tibi  emnt    artes,  padoqne  imponere 

morem, 
Pnrcere  subjectis,  et  debellare  superbos. 

And  such  a  policy,  whether  in  a 
Churchor  an  empire,  is  nothing  short 
of  a  proclamation  of  universal  war. 
Fortunately  for  her  neighbours,  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  inherited  the 
will  without  the  power  to  vindi- 
cate  her  uniyersal  sovereignty;  and 
being,  therefore,  unable  to  rule  them 
as  subjects,  she  regards  all  other 
Churches  as  rebels.  With  Borne, 
therefore,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
treating  on  equal  terms,  any  more 


than  Montenegro  eaa  treat  with  Tur- 
key.   With'  the  Eastern  Ohnrohes, 
it  is  true,  tiiere  has  been  finm  tixte 
to  time  a  little  haimless  fiirtation : 
indeed  things  have  gone  so  fiur  that 
a  Greek  Patriarch  has  blessed  an 
English  cong^gaiion  in  a  tongue 
not  understanded  of  the   people; 
but  after  all,  anything  beyond  civili- 
ties with  the  Greek  Church  is  hke 
a  flirtation  with  one's  grandmother ; 
the  disparity  of  age  is  too  great  to 
admit  of  any  serious  ideas  of  nniou. 
To  do  the  Higb  Church  party  jus- 
tice, there  has  been  no  backward- 
ness   on    their    part    in    framing 
schemes    of   alliance,  or   even  of 
federation,  with  the  elder  Churches; 
unfortunately,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
single  lady  who  had  once  been  veiy 
near    matrimony,   the   only  thing 
wanting  was  love  on  the  other  side. 
It    appears,    then,    that  if  the 
Chnrch  of  England  is  to  cultivate 
any  kind  of  friendly  relations  with 
any  religious  body^  outside  her  own 
pale,  it  must  be  with  those  who  lie 
in  the  direction  of  Protestantism. 
And  in  this  direction  surely  lie  her 
true  affinities.      For  if  we  set  aside 
the  temporaiy  hallucinations  of  a 
party,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
&ct     that,     withont    indeed     any 
breach  of  historical  continuity  with 
the  pre-Beformation   Church,  and 
making  all  allowances  for  the  dis- 
tinctly Catholic  element  which,  as 
we    have    seen,    she   retains,    the 
Church  of  England  has  always  pro- 
fessed to  be,  and  has  always  been 
recognised  as  being,  the  chief   of 
the  Protestant  Churches.    English 
divines  attended  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Dort ;  and  it  appears  that 
in  the  reign  of   James  the  First, 
Presbyterian  ministers  could  hold 
benefices  in  England  withont   re- 
ceiving Episcopal  Ordination.      In- 
deed it  was  not  till  the  Act    of 
Uniformity,  after  the  Bestoxatioii, 


*  We  of  course  do  not  include  under  this  designation  the  Churches  vhich  are  in  more 
or  less  oiganic  union  vith  her,  as  the  Colonial  Churches,  the  Scottish  ^nscopal 
Church,  &c. 
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tbiU  WLJ  kind  of  legal  barrier  was 
tetriafi  between  ibe  Episoopal  and 
the  luin^Episoopal  coxnmanions.  As 
long*,  bowever,  as  this  Act  stands 
unrepealed,  it  must  be  acknow- 
fedjsed  tbat  any.  forinal  intercom* 
mnnioai^  between  the  Cbnrcb  of 
England  and  any  non-Episcopal 
ProlEestont  Cbuxeb  is  illegal.  But 
^bia  does  not  hindec,nay  it  makes 
all'  tiie  more  desirable,  those  acts 
of  Christian  brotherhood  and  friend- 
lineas  which  may,  to  some  eztenti 
anpply  the  place  of  actual  eccle- 
snstical  oommonion ;  acts  which, 
though  they  wonld  be  out  of  the 
qiwstioB.  for  the  High  Church 
party,  in  whose  .eyes  all  .non-Epi^^ 
soop«d  ministers  are  laymen,  offioiat- 
ing  without  anthority,  and  non* 
Epiflcopal  Chnrohes  are  no  Chnrohes 
at  all,  wonld  be  for  the  Evangelical 
party  only  the  assertion  of  its  right- 
nil  poritaon,  and  the  fi^Uing  back 
upon  its  original  principles. 

In^&ct^  nnl^is  the  EvangeHoals 
do  coltiTate  some  form  of  tdliance 
with  the  Protestant  Nonconformists, 
thery  will  find  it  increasingly  diffi- 
calt  to  maintain  their  position. 
For  the  parfy  which  shrinks  from 
logically  carrying  ont  its  fonda- 
mental  principles,  and  is  ashamed 
to.M^O^wlfidge  its  antecedents,  is 
certain,  ere  long,  to  drift'  from  its 
moorings.  And  here  is  the  weak 
point  of  tKe  Eviiiigdical  party  in 
the  Choroh  of  England.  They  are 
so  afraid  of  being  tannted  with 
being  bad  Cfanrchmen,  that  they  are 
oHen  even  less  disposed  to  a  friend- 
ly  policy  towards  Nonconformists 
than  their  High  Chnroh  rivals, 
who  feel  that  they,  at  least,  can 
afford  to  be  civil  without  any  fear 
of  compromising  themselves.  They 
are  like  a  man  who  meets  a  shabby 
relation  in  St.  James's  Street,  and 
who  does  not  like  to  cut  him,  bat 
yet  is  mortally  afraid  of  his  friends 


in  the  olnb  windows  seeing  him  in 
nn&shionable  company.  In  truth, 
an  Evangelical  •  clergyman  in  a 
High  Chnrch;  neighbonrhood  is 
often  painfiilly  like  a  man  of  low 
eEziraction.  who  is  tt^ng  to  gain  •  a 
footing  in  society.  He  turns  his 
bafk  upon  his  natural  associates, 
and  prefeiis  the  society  of  those 
with  wUom  he  htis  little  ki  common^ 
and  who'  wonld  respect  him  more  if 
he  acted  differently. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  another 
cause  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  phenomenon  under  consi- 
deration. The  Evangelical  party, 
foreseeing  that  the  present  and  tho 
coming  generation  mast  make  its 
choice  between  the  religion  of 
authority  and  the  religion  of  thought 
and  inquiry,  and  conscious  to  itself 
that  theological  and  philosophical 
thought  is  not  its  strong  pointy  may 
be  strengthening  itself  against  the 
evil  day  by  an  alliance  with  its 
great  rival.  And  yet,  even  in  this 
point  of  view,  it  would  surely  be 
more  consistent,  and  in  the  long 
run  more  prudent,  to  seek  the 
alliance  of  those  who  agree  with 
themselves  in  basing  everything  on 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  than 
that  of  those  whose  fundamental 
authority  is  the  Chnrch. 

But,  say  the  Evangelicals,  how 
can  we  consistently  fraternise  with 
Nonconforoiists  when  we  differ 
from  them  on  doctrinal  poiats? 
Now,  this  is,  of  course,  not  the 
place  for  the  discussion  of  theo- 
logical questions.  It  must  suffice 
sim|^  to  say,  that  the  doctrinal 
differences  between  Mr.  Newman 
Hall  (for  example)  and  Mr.  Byle 
are  neither  wide  nor  imports^t, 
whereas  between  Mr.  Ryle  and  Dr. 
Pnsey  they  are  both  wide  and  im- 
portant ;  and  if  they  do  not  hinder 
organic  and  formal  communion  in 
the  latter  case,   why  are  they  to 


*  With  regard  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  position  is  remarkable.  Engliah  clergy- 
men can,  and  not  nnfrequently  do,  preach  in  rresbyterian  pulpits ;  but  no  Presby- 
t^-riaa  clergyman  can  preach  in  an  Eni^lish  church,  though  it  appears  that  he  can 
deiirer  an  addrea*  io  the  iwvo  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
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stand  in  the  way  of  informal  and 
occasional  eQclesiastical  intercourse 
in  the  former  P  Of  coarse,  if  the 
Evangelical  party  adhere  to  the 
doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession, 
if,  that  is  to  sa j,  they  regard  Epi- 
scopal ordination  not  merely  as  pos- 
sessing a  certain  historical  prestige, 
but  as  conveying  an  exclusive  right 
to  minister  the  Word  and  Sacra- 
ments, then,  no  doubt,  intercourse 
with  non-Episcopal  bodies  would 
be  inconsistent  with  their  position ; 
but  if  they  regard  Episcopacy  as, 
like  Monarchy,  an  ancient  historic 
system,  not  to  be  upset  without 
grave  reason,  yet  perfectly  consis- 
tent with  the  acknowledgment  of 
more  popular  forms  of  government, 
then  the  open  profession  of  sym- 
pathy and  union  with  Nonconform- 
ists would  be  not  harmless  merely, 
but  the  most  effect!  ve  and  telling  form 
of  that  protest  against  sacerdotalism 
which  is  so  needed  in  the  present 
day,  and  which  the  Evangelical 
party  are,  by  their  position  and  by 
their  antecedents,  especially  bound 
to  make. 

For  indeed  in  this  matter  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  avoid  taking 
sides.  As  in  France,  as  in  Italy,  as 
in  Germany,  so  in  England,  the 
effect  of  adversity  upon  the  sacer- 
dotal "pekxty  is  to  ma^e  them  more 
determined,  more  uncompromising, 
we  had  almost  said  more  reckless. 
We  pointed  out  in  a  recent  article* 
how  much  more  pronounced  the 
professional  and  caste  tone  of  the 
English  clergy  has  become  in  the 
present  generation.  Nor  is  it  only 
m  the  Ritualist  or  the  High  Church 
section  of  the  clergy  that  this  move- 
ment is  noticeable:  everywhere 
there  is  a  tendency  to  widen  the 
distinction  between  clergy  and  laity, 
and  to  introduce  into  Christianity 
that  sacerdotal  element  from  which 
in  its  original  form  it  was  so  singu- 
larly free.  If  the  Evangelical  section 
of  the  Church  of  England  would 
make  common  cause  with  the  Non- 


conformists in  opposing  this  move- 
ment,   not    by    prosecutions   and 
associations,  but  by  setting  before 
the  Christian  people  of  England  a 
more  liberal  and  a  less  professional 
type  of  Christianity,  they  would  be 
easily  pardoned  for  much  want  of 
sympathy   with    modem    thought, 
much  that  is  antiquated  in  weir 
methods  of  interpreting  Scripture, 
much    which   to    persons    outside 
their  pale  looks  like  want  of  &ith 
in  the  Divine    guidance    of    the 
world ;  but  if  their  '  Presbyter  is 
but  old  Priest  writ  large,'  if  they 
cannot  discern  the  siffns  of  the  times 
sufficientiy  to  see  that  the  fiitnre 
lies  not  with  sacerdotalism  in  any 
form,  but  with  a  type  of  religion 
whose  fundamental  principle  shall 
be  the  absolute  equality  of  all  men, 
and  which  will  therefore  tolerate 
class  distinctions  only  so  far  as  they 
are  necessitated  by  the  division  of 
labour,  then,  like  so  many  other 
parties  in  Church,  in  State,  m  philo- 
sophy, in  science,  they  will  show  that 
they  are  incapable  of  carrying  out 
and  unfolding  to  their  true  signifi- 
cance the  principles  on  which  they 
originally  stood,  and  that  they  know 
not  the  time  of  their  visitation. 

The  line  which  this  party  has 
taken  of  late  on  a  critical  question 
does  in  fact  give  great  reason  to 
fear  that  they  are  not  equal  to  the 
opportonities  of  their  position.  The 
cliom   of   the    Nonconformists   to 
equal  rights  of  burial  in  the  parish 
churchyards  with  orderly  Christian 
rites  to  be  performed  by  their  own 
ministers,  is  one  which  might  not 
altogether  unreasonably  be  rejected 
by  those  who  regard  all  persons  not 
in  communion  with  themselves  as 
schismatics,  but  which  those   who 
regard  them  as  members  of  sister 
Churches  ought  surely  to  have  wel- 
comed as  a  valuable  opening    for 
conciliation,  and  for  showing  as  in 
a  visible  sign  that  death  ends  divi- 
sions.   And    yet    at    Buridecanal 
Chapters,  at  Diocesan  Conferences, 


*  Froitr'sMaganiUy  October  1877,  on  *Cl«ricality.' 
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and  at  the  Chorcli  Congress,  Evan- 
gelicals  have  vied  withmgh  Church- 
men   in    the  hopeless  cry  of  '  No 
sarrender!'    That  so  admirable  a 
specimen  of  the  party  as  Mr.  Ryle 
snould  have  said  at  Croydon  that 
he  was  ready  to  stand  side  by  side 
with  the  High   Chnrch   party    in 
defianoe  of  our  churchyards,  in  other 
wotds  that  he  would  unite    with 
saoerdotalists  within  the  Establish- 
ment against  Evangelicals  without 
it^  is  a  fact  that,  as  the  French  say, 
'donne    k     r6fi^chir.'      Here,     as 
often  happens,  we  see  by  comparing 
the  speeches  of  Lord  Harrowoy  and 
Lord  Midleton  in    the    House    of 
Lords,  and  of  Mr.  Hughes  at  the 
Chnrch  Congress,  with  the  utter- 
ances of  the  clerical  members  of  the 
party,  how  much  more  liberal  and 
far-seeing  is  the  ordinary  layman 
than  the  ordinary  clergyman.     It 
is  no  doubt  pleasanter  and  easier 
for    an  Evangelical  clergyman  on 
a  platform  surrounded    by    Hi^h 
Churchmen    to   win    applause    by 
denouncing  concession  to  Noncon- 
formists, than  to  take  the  unpopular 
side  by  urging  it  as    a  means  of 
healing  breaches  that  should  never 
have   been  made ;  but  the  bolder 
ooDise  would  be  the  better  for  the 
CBOse  of  truth  and  also  of  his  party. 
Kay,  might  not   the  Protestant 
party   in  the  Church  go  one  step 
farther  even  than  this  ?  Might  they 
not,  without  abating  a  jot  of  their 
loyalty  to  and  preference   for  the 
system  and  ritual  of  the  Church, 
advocate  such  a   modification    or 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  as 
should  give  them  the  right,  under 
whatever   needful    restrictions,    of 
oocaaionally  being  heard  in  Non- 
conformist pulpits,  and  admitting 
Ptesbyterian  and  other  non-Episco- 
pal mtnisters  to  their  pulpits  ?  This 
form  of  intercommunion  is  common 
between  the  Established  and  other 
Churches  in  Scotland ;  itis  common 
between  the  various  non-Episcopal 


denominations  in  England;    how, 
on  the  Protestant  theory  of    the 
Church,  can    the  English  Church 
alone  be  justified  in  standing   in 
absolute  isolation?     If  Mr.  Bald- 
win Brown,    Dr.    Alien,    and  Mr. 
Newman  Hall  were  Scottish  Epi- 
scopalians, they  would  not  be  shut 
out  of  the  Established  pulpits  in 
Scotland;    being   English   Presby- 
terians, why  must  they  be  excladed 
from  every  Established  pulpit  in 
England  ?     If  Canon  Ryle  were  in 
Scotland  he  might  preach  for  Dr. 
Guthrie ;  why  must  not  Dr.  Guthrie 
preach  for  Canon  Byle  in  England  ? 
On  the  High  Church  theory,  the 
answer  is  distinct — because  he  is 
not  a  priest ;  on  the  opposite  theory, 
which  admits  that  he  is  a  lawfully 
ordained  minister,  it  is  not  so  clear. 
The  modem  Evangelical  school 
in  the  Church  of  England  are  fond 
of  calling  themselves   Evangelical 
Churchmen.     The  introduction  of 
the  substantive  at  all  is  a  thing  of 
recent  date,  and  may  bo  useful  as  a 
distinctive  appellation ;  but  it  may 
be  feared  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  unduly  emphasise  the  substan- 
tive, and  to  pass  somewhat  lightly 
over  the  adjective.     Our  only  object 
in  this  article  has  been  to  recall 
them  to  a  consideration  of  their- first 
principles,  and  to  ask  them  whether 
their  present  ecclesiastical  attitude 
is  consistent  with  these.     By  per- 
sisting in   their  present  policy  of 
strict  and  rigid  Churchmanship  they 
may  conciliate  the   favour  of  the 
High  Church  clergy,  with  whom, 
however,  after  all  they  can  have 
but    little   hearty    sympathy;    by 
adopting  the  policy  which  we  have 
tried  to    indicate  they  would  as- 
suredly  gain  the  support  of  the  great 
body  of  the  Protestant  laity,  while 
they  wouldbe  acting  ontheprincipleB 
of  those  spiritual  rorefiathers  whose 
names  they  profess  to  venerate. 

B.  B.  B. 
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rhaa  been  said  there  are  three 
supremely  wonderful  sights  in 
India — ^ihe  snowy  Himalayan  range, 
the  marble  vision  of  the  Taj  Mahal, 
and    the     mysterious     sculptured 
halls  of  the  Ellora  caverns;    the 
first,    Earth's    immeasurable  altar 
raised  by  the  forces  that  laid  her- 
foundations ;  the  others  the  work  of 
men's  hands,  guided  by  the  deepest 
influences  of  humanity — sorrow  for 
the  dead  and  awe  of  the  unknown. 
We    dispute   not  the  assertion. 
Many-peaked  Olympus,  with  great 
Jove  and  his  divinities,  were  but  a 
foot-stool  under  the  unapproachable 
thrones  of  Kailasa.and  Gangotri, 
on    which    gods    older    than    the 
Olympians  still  hold  their  court  and 
look  down  upon  worshipping  mil- 
lions.    Endless    are  the  works  of 
beauty  inspired  by  the  love  of  woman 
and  mourning  for  its  loss,  but  never 
from  the  depths  of  grief  and  tender 
memory  ai'ose  elsewhere   such  an 
ideal  of  beauty  and  delicate  sym- 
metry as  the  snow-white  structure 
that  with  sad  and  gracefol  dignity 
guards    the    dust    of    the    Indian 
Empress.     Sublime  is  the  Cathedral 
soaring  high  and  bearing  the  eym^ 
bols  of  divine  life  over  the  dwellings 
and  turmoil  of  men,  with  the  sun- 
shine piercing  its   dim  aisles  and 
disclosing  the  memorials  of  the  past 
and  presences  that  tell  of  eternity, 
but  no  daylight  scatters  the  shadows 
of  that  Eastern  temple  in  whose 
recesses,    hewn  from   living  rock, 
watch  the  giant   gods  of  a  faith, 
griey  at  the  birth  of  Christianity, 
through  whose  shrines  the  mystic 
cry  that  once  rang  over  the  ^^gean 
proclaiming  the  death  of  Pan  and 
his  brotherhood  has  not  yet  sounded. 
Yet,   granting   the    three   great 
Indian  wonders  their  places  of  pre- 
eminence, there  is  a  fourth,  but  little 
lower,  which  all  the  world  might 


be  searched  to  parallel,  where  the 
beauty,  grandeur,  and  sublimity  of 
earth  and  water  are  oonoentrated 
and  displayed  in  nnsurpasaable 
magnificence.  This  marvel  istibe 
Falls  of  Ghirsoppa^  to  which  we  wHl 
endeavour  to  conduct  the  reader. 

On  the  western  coast  of  India 
stands  Honore,  near  the  boundary 
between  the  Madras  and  Bombay 
Presidencies.    A  wide    river   runs 
into  the  sea  between  cliffs  of  red 
laterite,  which  bending  northward 
and    southward  from  the    month 
mark  out   the    coast-line.    Before  • 
the  entrance  of  the  river  three  or 
four  lines  of  .heavy  rollers,  inces- 
santly rearing  their  white  crests, 
swelling  as  they  sweepon,  and  fifclling 
over  with  a  hollow  roar,  indicate  the 
presence  of  a  bar,  to  cross  which 
safely  the  quaint  Indian   trading 
craft  must  careftiUy  watch  the  flow 
of  the  tide.    Less  than  a  mile  be- 
yond, a  high  rocky  islet,  green  with 
foliage  and  crowned  with  cocoa* 
trees,  shelters  innumerable  pigeons, 
whence  it  takes  its  name.     Inland, 
a  wild  hilly  country  stretches  east- 
ward till  closed  by  the  great  cloudy 
barrier  of  the  Ghauts.     It  is  a  ^r 
scene  in  early  morning  when  the 
sun  has  just  risen  over  the  toothed 
outline  of  peaks,  clefts,  and  ridges 
that  crown  the  mountain  rampu^. 
On  the  red  cliff  overlooking  the 
river  stand  the  white  bungalows  of 
the  European  residents  amid  masses 
of  dark-green  foliage,  and  a  lofty- 
white  pillar,  raised  by    a    native 
regiment  to  the  memory  of  a  general 
officer  who  died  there,  serves  as  a 
landmark    conspicuous    afar   over 
the  Indian  Ocean.   The  native  town 
lies  inland  out  of  sight  buried  in 
groves  of  coooa-palms.  its  narrow 
busy  bazar  streets  shaded  by  im- 
mense   screens    of  woven    leaves 
stretching  from  side  to  side  high 
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o¥Cirhoad,  a  protection  alike  against 
boming  sun  and  monsoon  showers. 
Three  or  foor  native  vessels  are 
droppiiig  down  the  river,  their 
voeifezons  crews  anxious  to  cross 
the  bar  with  the  out-running  tide, 
and  from  the  fishing-village  of  leaf- 
hnts  on  the  strip  of  sandy  beach  a 
score  of  long  narrow  black  boats 
have  just  shot  out  seaward  for  the 
day's  toil.  It  is  amazing  to  watch 
the  hardihood  and  address  of  these 
sinewy  fishermen.  The  flight  of 
boats,  with  four  or  five  men  erect 
in|  each,  swiftly  approach  the 
lines  of  formidable  rollers,  where 
larger  vessels  warily  watoh  the  mo- 
ment and  opportunity,  and  never 
slackening  in  speed,  charge  and  sur- 
mount  the  foaming  waves  in  succes- 
sion, often  for  a  moment  suspended 
with  bow  and  stem  clear  in  air  on 
their  crests,  and  then,  speeding  on- 
ward over  the  smooth  expanse  be- 
yond, are  soon  seen  like  black  specks 
dotted  over  the  fishing  ground. 

Bat  we  can  stay  no  longer  at  Ho- 
nore,onoeastation,  though  remote,  as 
pleasant  as  it  was  pretty ;  a  centre  of 
administration,  with  judge's  and  col- 
lector's courts  and  much  commercial 
activity ;  but  now,  through  change 
and  rearrangement  of  head-quarters 
and  the  growth  of  rival  ports,  a 
decaying,  forsaken  place.  We  pre- 
pare for  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
wonder  for  up  amongst  the  distant 
monntains,  which  the  waters  of  the 
river  at  our  feet  have  passed  and 
are  ever  murmuring  of.  Two  hours 
before  sunset  a  large  boat  capable 
of  carrying  some  twenty  or  thirfy 
people  is  brought  np  to  the  little 
wave-vrashed  jetty  under  the  clifi: 
On  it  we  embark  with  attendants, 
coolies,  and  baggage,  the  broad 
red  81^  is  set  square  against  the 
sea-breese  blowing  briskly  up  the 
river,  and  we  sweep  up  the  stream 
between  wooded  banks,  by  reedy 
egret-haunted  islets  and  sand-banks, 


on  which  alligators  lie  grim  and  log- 
like. There  is  but  httle  sign  of 
human  life,  only  now  and  then 
a  small  boat  is  seen  crossing  with 
people,  the  only  way  of  communi- 
cation between  villages  sparingly 
scattered  beyond  either  bank,  be- 
holders are  always  struck  by  the 
varied  and  picturesque  scenery  of 
this  river.  Two  and  a  half  centuries 
ago  a  Roman  knieht,  Pietro  della 
Valle,  traveUed  widely  in  the  East. 
The  account  of  his  wanderings  in 
the  form  of  letters  to  a  friend  was 
thouriit  worthy  of  translation  into 
English,^  and  deservedly ;  it  is  full 
of  close  observation,  accurate  de- 
scription and  quaint  remark.  He 
passed  down  the  western  coast  from 
Goa  to  Calicut,  and  wrote  copious 
and  entertaining  details  of  all  he 
saw.  His  eyes  were  open,  in  a 
manner  unusual  in  that  age,  to 
natural  beauties,  and  when  on 
October  31,  1623,  he  ascended  this 
verv  river  to  visit  the  court  of  a 
native  prince  above  the  Ohauts,  no 
better  idea  of  its  course  could  be 
given  than  in  the  following  ex- 
tract: 

The  three  leaguea  of  this  journey  was 
one  a£  the  most  delightful  passages  that 
ever  I  made  in  my  lifc^  for  the  coantsry  on 
either  side  the  River  is  very  beautifnl,  not 
consisting  of  Plains  that  afford  only  an 
ordinary  prospect,  nor  of  towerinfl;  Moun- 
tains, but  of  an  noequal  snrfaee,  Hills  and 
Valleys,  all  green  and  deli^htfbl  to  the  eye, 
clothed  with  thick  and  high  Groves,  and 
many  times  with  fruit  Trees,  as  Indian  Nuts, 
Mango,  Amber,  and  such  like,  all  watered 
with  innumerable  Rimlets  and  Springs  of 
fresh  water:  The  sides  of  the  River  all 
shady,  beset  with  Flowers,  Herbs,  and 
sundry  Plants,  which,  like  Ivy  creeping 
about  the  Trees,  and  Indian  reeds  of  ex- 
cessive heieht  (called  by  the  countrjr- 
people  BanSuf  and  very  thick  alonff  the 
banks),  make  the  wood  more  vex3ant; 
through  the  middle  whereof  the  River 
strays  with  sundry  windings.  In  short, 
the  River  of  Qarso^pa,  for  a  natural  thing, 
without  any  artificial  ornament  of  bnild- 
ings  or  the  like,  is  the  goodliest  River  that 
ever  I  beheld. 


»  TV  Trawls  of  Sig.  Pvttro  delta  Valle,  a  Koble  Roman,  into  East  India  and  Arabia 
Demia;  in  FaniUiair  Letters  to  his  Friend  Signor  Mario  Sohipano.    London,  1665. 
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Looking  on  the  same  nnchanged 
scenes  which  the  old  traveller  de- 
cribes,  we  quite  agree  with  his  judg- 
ment.     The  sun  now    sinks  and 
darkness  comes  on  apace ;  the  rustle 
of  the  wind  and  glidmg  progress  of 
the  boat  induce  slumberousness,  and 
an  hour  before  midnight  we  find  our- 
selves at  the  halting-place,  as  far  as 
boats  can  go  up  the  river,  now  little 
more  than  a  stone's  throw  wide. 
Far  round  us  in  the  jungle  extend 
the  ruins  of  the  once  royal  city  of 
Oarsoppa,  whence  the  Falls  we  are 
about  to  visit  derive  their  English 
appellation,  not  very  appropriately, 
as  they  are  twenty  miles  distant. 
It  contained  of  old  thousands  of 
houses  and  seventy-four  temples, 
in  one  only  of  which  the  image  of  a 
god  still  looks  from  his  shrine  over 
the  surrounding  desolation.     Like 
many  others  in  this  part  of  India, 
the  state  of   Gkirsoppa  was  once 
ruled  by  a  woman  undei:  the  pre- 
vailing law  of  inheritance  in  the 
female  line ;  as  our  BomaH  traveller 
remarks,  'These  Gentiles  having  an 
opinion   (as  'tis  indeed)  that  the 
Issue  by  the  Woman-side  is  much 
more  sure  of  the  blood  and  lineage 
of  the  Ancestors  than  that  by  the 
Man-side.'    However,  this  custom, 
though  it  may  insure  succession  in 
one  way,   has   its   inconveniences, 
which  are  severely  felt  at  present, 
as  they  must  have  been  in  past 
days.    The  last  Queen  of  Oarsoppa 
fell  in  love  with  a  stranger,  to  whom 
sheresignedherself  andall  her  power. 
In  this  there  was  nothing  contrary 
to  the  existing  law,  but  he  so  abused 
his  position  that  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  fell  into  confusion,  when 
a    neighbouring    king,     suddenly 
entering  with  a  great  force,  took 
the  queen  prisoner,  slew  her  par- 
amour, and  caused  the  whole  town 
and  palace  to  be  destroyed,  so  that, 
as  Delia  Yalle  reports,  '  that  lately 
flourishing  City  is  become  nothing 
but  a  wood ;   trees  being  already 
grown  above  the  ruins  of  the  houses, 
and  the  place  scarcely  inhabited  by 
four  cottages  of  the  Peasants.' 


.  At  the  landing-place  a  pony  sent 
on    a  couple    of    days    before    is 
awaiting  us.     Attendants  and  coo- 
lies come   on  shore    and   assume 
their  burdens.     Three  or  four  men 
bear  on  their  heads  huge  bundles  of 
primitive  torches,  each  a  long  roll 
of   cocoa-leaf  midribs    and    fibres 
bound  together,  dry  as  tinder  and 
extremely  light ;  one  will  flame  for 
ten  minutes  or  more ;  then,  as  it 
bums  out,  another  is  plucked  from 
the  bundle  and  lighted,  and  so  on. 
A  ghaut  road,  not  practicable  for 
wheels,  leads  hence  upward  to  the 
Mysore    table-land,    passing    near 
the  Falls  whither  we  are  bound. 
Mounting  the  pony  we  proceed  on- 
ward at  a  foot's  pace,  for  all  must 
accompany  us,  and  the  torch-bearers 
go  in  front,  incessantly  waving  their 
torches  to  keep  them  alight.     The 
road  is  not  generally  steep,    but 
winds  with  continual  ascent  amid 
the  throng  of  ever-growing  hills  and 
along  the  upward-sloping  valleys 
that  lead  into  the  heart  of  the  great 
central  plateau.     For  an  hour  we 
go  on  in  deep  darkness,  the  waving 
flickering  torches  only  just  showing 
the  ground  we  tread,  whilst  before 
and  behind  darkness  glooms  like  a 
wall.     There  is  a  great  silence  in 
the  forest,  only  now  and  then  the 
murmur    of    water     sounds     nn- 
wontedly  distinct,  but  we  see  no- 
thing of  the  scenery  around.    Let 
ns  then  onoe  again  borrow  a  few 
lines  firom  the  old  Italian  trayeller 
who  ascended  the  same  mountains 
by  another  pass,  not  to  the  Falls,  of 
which  he  seems  never  to  have  heard, 
but  to  the  court  of  the  reigning 
Hindu  king  at  Ikkeri.     'Withal,' 
he    writes,    'the    Mountain  is  so 
watered  with  Bivulets  and  Foun- 
tains, and  so  clothed  with  Grass  and 
Flowers,  that,  me-thought,  I  saw  the 
most  delightful  place  of  the  Apen- 
nine  in  Italy.     If  there  be  any  dif- 
ference, the  Indian  Mountain  hath 
the  advantage,  because  the  height 
is  much  less  than  that  of  our  Apen- 
nine — the  ascent  more  easy,    the 
woods  more  beautiful  and  thick,  the 
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waters  not  less  musical  and  clear. 
If  it  yields  to  it  in  anything,  'tis 
the  frequency  of   inhabited  places 
and  the  snmptnonsness  of  boildings. ' 
After  for  an  honr  or  more  thread- 
ing  onr  way  throngh  the  palpable 
obscore,  the  sky  in  onr  front  begins 
to  brighten,  and  the  trees  fringing 
the  heights  become  more  and  more 
visible  against   it.     Presently  the 
gibbons  moon  comes  suddenly  np 
oyer  a  long  ridge,  and  mounting 
higher  and  higher,  begins  to  search 
out  and  disclose  the  mountain  xe- 
cesses.     Whilst  the  feet  of  the  long 
slopes  are  shrouded  in  deep  black- 
ness, their  thickly. wooded,  many- 
folded  sides  are  steeped  in  silvery 
sheen,   tracts  of  light  alternating 
with  depths  of  inl^  gloom.     The 
road  we  follow  sometimes  passes 
through  clear  moonlight  and  then 
plunges  into  ebon  shadow.    As  we 
mount  from  the  lower  valleys  the 
silence   of  the  hills  is  sometimes 
broken.    Strange  sounds  burst  upon 
the  ear.     Kow  a  deep  sigh  seems 
to  rise  up,  and  anon  a  sharp  call 
rings  out,  and  now  and  then  a  rustle 
betrays  the   neighbourhood   of    a 
fnrry  denizen  of  the  woods.     Once 
or    twice     a    g^reat     owl    comes 
sweeping  noiselessly  along,  and  on 
seeing   us    swerves   aside    with    a 
startling  whoop.     After  proceeding 
thus  for  some  ten  miles  we  halt  at 
an  open  spot  where  a  runlet  crosses 
the  road.     The  men  put  down  their 
loads,  quickly  kindle  a  fire  of  sticks, 
sit  round  it,  and  pull  out  their  frugal 
viaticum — a  handful  of  cold  boiled 
rice  tied  np  in  a  comer  of   the 
waist-cloth.  The  moon  is  now  riding 
high,  and  through  a  long  vista  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  low  country, 
a  spark  of  light  glimmering  here  and 
there,  the  dnsl^  sea-line  and  the 
nuxmshine  on  the  watery  waste  be- 
yond.    Soon  resuming  march  for 
^ht  or  nine  miles,  the  air  percep- 
tibly srrows  keener  and  the  over- 
»JLl  trees  larger  and  mote  urn. 
biageoQS.     At  length  we  arrive  be- 
fore a  long  low  bulding ;  it  is  still 


an  hour  to  daybreak,  a  white  wet 
mist  fills  the  air,  and  a  strange 
mu£Bed  roar,  now  swelling  now 
sinking,  but  sounding  remote  as 
though  from  depths  immeasurable, 
strikes  upon  the  ear. 

But  we  are  tired  and  drowsy, 
and  entering  the  bungalow,  and 
stretching  ourselves  on  a  cot,  soon 
doze  off.  Suddenly  awaking,  we 
find  it  sunrise ;  volumes  of  mist  are 
still  wreathing  and  rolling  past,  and 
the  strange  far-off  sound,  like  low 
subterranean  thunder,  continually 
swells  or  dies  away.  We  are  soon 
ont  in  the  dewy  morning  air.  No- 
where, we  think,  all  the  earth  over 
can  there  be  a  region  more  ro- 
mantic and  pictui*e8que  than  this 
above  the  rim  of  the  Ohauts — a 
land  of  hills,  peaks,  and  ridges, 
stretching  away  in  an  ordered  con- 
fusion, never  rough,  never  mono- 
tonous, mantled  with  magnificent 
forests,  of  no  single  growth,  but 
countless  varied  species,  and  the 
underwood  fresh  and  graceful, 
thronged  with  beautiful  plants  and 
flowers.  Amid  these  is  spread  a 
net-work  of  vnnding  valleys,  seldom 
very  wide  or  deep,  whose  flat  fertile 
bottoms  are  covered  with  rice  plots, 
gardens,  and  orchards,  amongst 
which  may  be  discerned  the  fre- 
quent homestead,  shaded  by  tall 
green  fans  of  the  plaintain  and 
fruit  trees  entwined  with  pepper 
vines.  These  and  the  higher  hill- 
tops and  grassy  peaks  are  the  only 
open  spaces,  the  forest  dominates 
everywhere  else,  and  a  few  roads 
pierce  its  depths  like  long  shadowy 
arcades. 

Through  this  luxuriant  country 
(on  which  the  lean  finger  of 
famine,  so  killing,  alas!  on  the 
wide  regions  eastward,  can  never 
heavily  be  laid)  runs  a  broad  &ir 
Biver,  gathering  the  tribute  of  a 
thousand  hills  and  springs,  whose 
waters,  except  in  the  rains,  find 
their  way  along  its  roclnr  bed  in 
several  streams.  It  winds  on  be- 
tween banks    fringed   with    trees 
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and  festoons  of  many-oolonred 
creeperSi  but  sliowing  no  specially 
striking  feature,  till  at  one  point, 
suddenly,  with  no  warning  slope 
or.  rapid,  an  appalling  abyss  opens 
across  its  course  from  bank  to 
bank,  and  the  whole  great  Biver 
disappears  into  this  gulf. 

Difficult  it  is  to  oonyey  in  words 
any  picture  of  the  stupendous 
scene.  There  is  the  river,  some 
three  hundred  yards  in  width,  flow- 
ing through  soft  woodland,  its 
waters  split  into  many  glassy  cur- 
rents, gliding  round  worn  boulders 
and  islets,  when  instantly  bed  and 
banks  are  gone,  and  in  their  place 
are  savage  terrific  walls  of  gaunt 
rock  plunging  to  depths  the  eyes 
dare  not  look  into,  down  which  the 
shuddering  waters  fall  at  four 
points  nearly  equidistant  on  the 
irregular  curve  of  the  rim  of  the 
abyss. 

These  are  the  Falls  of  Garsoppa, 
not  so  famous  as  they  should  be, 
for  nowhere  the  world  throughout 
can  there  be  another  such  vision. 

From  the  lip  of  the  precipice  to 
the  dark  pools  at  its  foot  is  an  ac- 
curately measured  distance  of  eight 
hundred  and  thirty  feet,  more 
ihan  twice  the  height  of  the  top 
of  the  cross  that  surmounts  St. 
.Paul's  Cathedra],  and  down  this 
prodigious  descent  pour  the  four 
•^cataracts,  each  arrayed  in  its  own 
special  robes  of  grandeur  and 
beauty.  First  on  the  western  side 
is  the  Great  or  Bajah  Fall;  a  branch 
of  the  river  runs  over  a  projecting 
ledge,  and  i^owhere  touching  the 
'Titanic  wall,  which  hollows  in,  de- 
scends in  a  stately  unbroken  co- 
lumn, grradually  widening  its  shining 
skirts,  into  a  black  unfathomable 
pool  eight  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
below.  Imperially  sublime  the 
transfigured  water  passes  with  ma- 
jestio  calmness  through  the  void  in 
fold  after  fold  of  ermine  white- 
ness spreading  out  its  magnificence 
as  it  silently  nears  the  end.  The 
precipice  runs  backward,  curving 


in  an  irreg^nlar  bay,  on  whose 
farther  side  the  next  Fall,  named 
the  Roarer,  shoots  slanting  down 
a  third  of  the  height  into  a  rocky 
basin  that  shoulders  out,  whence 
it  boils  out  in  a  broad  massive 
cataract,  plunging  five  hundred 
feet  into  the  same  pool  oppo- 
.  site  its  kingly  neighbour.  All  the 
thunder  and  madness  of  the  ele- 
ment are  gathered  in  this,  writhing 
headlong  flood,  and  it  is  the  voice 
of  its  fury  that  comes  up  from  the 
abyss,  like  the  roar  and  tumult  of 
hurrying  multitudes  in  the  face  of 
some  great  monarch  moving  to  his 
doom.  Leaving  the  bay,  next  on 
the  general  plane  of  the  precipice 
comes  the  Socket  Fall,  running 
impetuously  over  the  brim  and 
down  the  face  of  the  stupendous 
wall,  to  which  it  only  just  clings 
with  a  broad  band  of  glistening 
foam-white  water,  speeding  in 
quick  gushes  incessantly  darting 
out  myriads  of  watery  rockets  and 
vaporous  arrows,  with  which  all  its 
volume  seems  alive,  and  pouring 
clear  at  last  in  a  dense  shining  cur- 
tain into  its  own  pool.  Last  and 
loveliest,  La  Dame  Blanche  glides 
down  the  grim  colossal  rampart  in 
lapse  after  lapse  of  delicate  lace-like 
veils,  now  blowing  out  in  bright 
misty  spray  and  again  quickly- 
gathering  up  the  white  folds,  and  so 
stealing  downward  withawhispering 
murmur,  till  gently  sinking  in  a 
sparkling  shower  into  a  pool  whose 
ink-black  surfiEice  is  hardly  ruffled. 

At  a  point  a  furlong  or  two  be- 
low the  Falls  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  mighty  ravine  that  cleaves  the 
mountains  from  their  feet,  a  plat- 
form has  been  hewn  in  the  rock 
whence  the  whole  overpowering 
precipice  and  the  four  Falls  arc 
disclosed  from  top  to  bottom :  the 
eye  at  once  takes  in  the  sublime 
column  of  the  Great  Fall,  the  wild 
tumultuous  plunge  of  the  Boarer, 
the  impetuous  gush  and  foam- 
sheaves  of  the  Bocket,  and  the 
hesitating  tremulous  beauty  of  La 
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Daiae  Blanche.  All  iroand  the 
world '  there  can  be  nothing  to 
match  the  eight.  The  opposite  side 
of  the  profotind  ravine,  wnich  main- 
tauBB  a  nniform  width  and  depth 
as  &r  as  seen,  rising  in  tree^T^ed 
crests  higher  than  the  line  of 
the  Falls,  sinkB  in  a  perpendicular 
drop  of  sibem  grej  walls  for  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  to  the  floor 
of  the  colossal  chasm;  only  here 
and  there  a  dark  rent  or  stunted 
tree  rooted  in  a  crevice  breaks  the 
awful  uniformity.  On  the  side  where 
we  sittiie  slopes,  densely  forest-clad, 
descend  with  only  less  than  precipit- 
ous steepness.  Looking  down  the 
ravine,  the  giaunt  rocl^  faces  gra- 
dually  disappear,  and  a  majestic 
wooded  mountain  closes  the  view. 
But  one  cannot  turn  long  from  the 
sublime  vision  of  the  FalL,  and  the 
long  pillars  of  bright  water — ^too 
long  to  be  taken  in  at  a  glance,  the 
eye  must  follow  them — bathed  in 
light,  as  the  Indian  sun  darts  its 
radiance  to  their  feet.  Small  trees, 
patches  of  herbage  and  grassy 
shelves,  kept  fresh  by  the  spray- 
tain,  soften  the  front  of  the  abyss 
about  the  Aocket  and  the  White 
Lady;  but  gloomy  cavernous  re- 
cesses, which  no  sunshine  reaches, 
lie  hid  behind  the  Gb^eat  Fall  as  it 
povuv  from  its  beetling  rim.  Above 
in  the  background  the  higher 
snmnutB  of  the  mountains  lift  green 
peaks  and  darkly  wooded  crests 
into  mid-air,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  FobUs  a  sunbow,  ever 
rising  slowly  higher  as  the  sun's 
rays  penetrate  deeper,  arches  the 
du'k  pools  with  its  beautiful  soft 
splendour.  Li  the  morning  it  lies 
long  and  low,  but  ascends  with  the 
sun,  and  after  noontide  spans  the 
ravins  with  a  glorioua  lofty  semi- 
circla  Not  much  mist-cloud  arises 
exoept  where  the  Roarer  hurls  down 
its  massive  volume,  but  the  air  is 
laden  with  moisture,  and  often 
flnshelB  with  brilliant  colours,  as 
Uasfs  of  wind  below  scatter  for  a 
moment  the  symmetty  of  the  sun- 


bow,  and  fling  wider  the  shining  robe 
of  the  Oreat  Fall.  No,  there  can  be 
nothing  comparable  to  it  elsewhere. 
The  Staubbach  dropping  its  single 
smoke-like  veil  from  as  lofty  a  brow, 
and  the  enormous  flood  and  breadth 
and  massiveness  of  Niagara,  far 
less  in  height,  belong  to  a  diffe- 
rent order  of  sublimity.  -The  many 
torrents  of  the  Zambesi  Falls  descend 
but  one  hundred  feet  into  a  long 
narrow  Assure,  '  a  gigantic  crack  ' 
only  eighty  feet  across.  One  hears 
of  marvellous  cataracts  among  Nor- 
wegian hills  and  in  Califomian 
valleys,  but  nowhere  else  are  all 
the  wonders  and  enchantments  of 
water  in  every  aspect  of  grace 
and  beauty,  force,  majesty,  and 
terror,  so  gathered  and  set  m  sach 
a  frame  of  surpassing  sublimity 
and  awful  grandeur  amid  all  the 
magnificence  of  tropical  mountain 
scenery. 

On  an  overhanging  brow  near 
the  ledge  over  which  the  stream  of 
the  Oreat  Fall  glides  to  its  tremen- 
dous plunge  there  is  a  point  called 
the  !^jah's  Chair,  from  some  tra- 
dition that  of  old  a  rajah  of  tbat 
region  would  resort  there  and  sit 
on  the  brink,  absorbed  by  the  spec- 
tacle. He  must  have  been  gifted 
with  a  steadiness  of  brain,  no  less 
than  an  appreciation  of  scenery, 
unnsual  with  bis  race ;  for  on  this 
point  few  can  stand  or  sit,  or  do 
more  than  lie  prone  on  the  breast  aud 
cautiously  peer  over.  Even  so,  the 
brain  reds  and  sickens.  There  is 
the  fearful  void  between  the  eyes 
and  the  dark  pools  and  rock-strewn 
bottom  plumb  down  below,  so  far 
does  the  rocky  rim  hang  over,  and 
such  is  the  terrific  perpendicu- 
larity of  the  dreadful  precipice; 
only  here  and  there  far  below  a 
jutting  point  or  shelf  gives  a 
measure  and  makes  the  depth  be- 
yond seem  still  more  interminable. 
Countless  flocks  of  pigeons  wingiog 
the  midway  air  show,  not  so  gross 
as  beetles,  but  like  swarms  of  flies.* 
Large   stones   brought    from    the 
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river  bed  behind  and  thrown  over, 
fall  and  fall,  and  seem  to  vanish  into 
the  lowest  depths,  bnt  reverbera- 
tions still  continue  to  come  up,  and 
after  expectation  is  wearied,  a  faint 
splash  tells  they  have  reached  the 
pool.  The  tme  height  of  the  Falls 
had  long  been  a  debated  point,  not 
easy  of  solution.  Lines  let  down 
the  &ce  of  the  abyss  stuck  on  the 
way,  and  calculations  of  the  time 
taken  by  falling  stones  were  delu- 
sive; and  the  general  estimate, 
naturally  inclined  to  excess,  was 
never  less  than  i,ooo  feet.  About 
twenty  years  ago,  however,  a  party 
of  officers  from  a  Government  ship 
employed  in  surveying  the  coast, 
visited  the  Falls,  bringing  with  them 
tackle  and  fathoming  apparatus. 
They  contrived  to  stretch  a  cable 
across  the  inward  curve  of  the  pre- 
cipice above  the  caldron  into  which 
the  upper  volume  of  the  Roarer 
rushes,  and  slinging  on  to  it  a  sort 
of  bamboo  cradle,  which  was  then 
drawn  out  to  the  middle,  let  down  a 
deep-sea  line  and  lead  to  the  pool 
beneath,  and  ascertained  the  exact 
depth  from  lip  of  precipice  to  pool 
to  be  830  feet. 

We  now  retnm  to  the  vantage 
point  on  the  farther  side  of  the  ravine, 
beyond  whenoe  all  the  grandeur  and 
glorv  of  the  Falls  are  sublimely 
displayed.  One  could  well  sit  there 
the  livelong  day,  but  we  will  follow 
a  narrow  track  that  leads  down- 
ward to  the  bottom  of  the  gorge. 
Very  steep  and  difficult  it  is,  thread- 
ing the  declivity  sometimes  like  a 
mere  stony  stairway,  and  twice  or 
thrice  descending  slippery  faces  of 
rock  by  a  rude  ladder.  Most  of 
the  distance  the  path  passes  through 
deep  groves  where  the  tree  from 
which  gamboge  exudes  and  the 
large  glossy  kaves  of  the  gutta 
percha  tree  are  conspicuous.  Some- 
times through  the  branches  the  eve 
catches  the  foamy  gleam  of  the 
cataracts,  which  are  more  fully  dis- 
closed now  and  then  when  the  path 
traverses  a  n^oist  open  space,  wnere 


bright  flowers  and  orchids  stud  the 
dripping  shelves,  and  ferns,  espe- 
cially the  carious  PacUopteris  terinu 
nans^  with  its  long,  thin,  poig^rd- 
shaped,  terminal  frond,  grow  thickly. 
Flights  of  brilliant  butterflies  hannt 
snch  spots,  and  the  prolonged  shrill- 
ing of  the  cicada  rings  from  the  sur- 
rounding  trees.       At  length    the 
path  emerges  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gorge,    a  wild    and  weird    place, 
strewn  with  large  rounded  stones 
and  boulders  indescribably  slippery 
from    the    pcurpetual    spray;     the 
gigantic  precipices  so  closely  hem- 
ming it  in  on  three  sides  seem  to 
shut  it  out  from  the  upper  world. 
Slowly  and  cautiously  we  make  omr 
way  over  the  perilous  slime-covered 
stones    towards    the    pools    that 
receive  the  cataracts.    A  sense  of 
the  remote  eeriness  of  the  spot,  aa 
though  it  were   in    some  forlorn 
fairyland,   grows    over    us  as  we 
approftch  the  largest  and  longest  of 
those  gloomy  waters.      Almost  one 
thinks  to  see  a  dragon,  or  some 
monstrous  beast,  couched  upon  the 
brim.    At  the  farther  end  the  Ghreat 
Fall  descends  in  a  massive  shower ; 
the    other    end    is  shaken  by  the 
furious  down-pour  of  the  Bearer. 
More  to  the  right  the  water  of  the 
Rocket    Fall,    alive  with    endless 
flights  of  foamy  arrows  and  out- 
darting  shafts  ci  spray,  spreads  out 
in  a  broad  curtain  that  descends  over 
a  dark-browed  cavern,  level  with 
its  own  pool,  and  farther  on  the 
Naiad  of  the  spot,  hidden  in  glis- 
tening delicate  filxns  and  vaporous 
folds,  vanishes  in  a  tluck  bright 
rain.     Slowly  we  wander  along  the 
edges     of    the     profound    basins, 
whence  noany  strmuns  running  out 
soon  unite  and  continue  their  course 
along  the  gorge,  and  pausing  before 
each   Fall  watch  their  wonderful 
descent  and  disappearance.     Long' 
streamers  of  moss  and  vivid  men 
vegetation  hang  from  the  (minks 
and  crannies  of  the  eternally  drip- 
ping walls,  and  in  gpiarded  nooks  and 
under  shelves,  ferns,  and  strange 
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plants  and  flowers,  find  root.    Espe- 
cially roond  the  arch  of  the  cayem 
behind  the  Bocket  grow  clnsters  of 
some  bright  red  flower,  inaccessible 
and  unknown.     Here  and  there  a 
wild  plantain  or  banana  clings  in  a 
sheltered  nook,  stretching   out  its 
large  coarse  l«iyes  and  small  hard 
clusters,   the  indigenous  stock,  as 
the  crab  of  the  apple.      Looking 
upward  with  head  strained  back,  the 
long  jagged  rim  of  the  stapendous 
precipice    can    be  discerned  at  a 
bewildering  height  above,  and  the 
tops  of  the  Falls  seem  as  though 
issuing  from  the  sky.     The  dread- 
ful downward  descent  cannot  be 
grasped  at  once,  and  a  sense  of  fear, 
feebleness,  and  oppression  spreads 
OTor  the  brain,  different,  however, 
from  the  sickening  thrill  of  dread 
that  grows    over   the  gazer-down 
from  the  rim  above.     Burke,  in  his 
Euay  on  the  SahUme  and  Beautiftdj 
observes:  'I  am  apt  to    imagine 
that  height  is  less  grand  than  depth, 
and  that  we  are  more  struck  with 
looking  down  fiom  a  precipice  than 
looking  ap  at  an  object  of  eqaal 
height;  but  of   that  I  am  not  so 
sore.'      Much  depends  on  tempera- 
ment.     There  are  some  who  can 
stand  upon  the  dizziest  edge  and 
kx>k   calmly  down;    but  had  the 
great  statesman  visited  a  scene  like 
this,  we  think  he  would  have  decided 
that  in   the  case  of  a  really  tre- 
mendous precipice  there  is  a  far 
fuller,  deeper,  and  more  unwonted 
pleasurable    sensation    in  looking 
up  to  than  down  from  it.     In  the 
latter  case  one  is  not  so  much  struck 
as  overwhelmed. 

The  floor  of  the  abyss  widens  out 
in  front  of  the  Falls,  especially  on 
the  side  of  La  Dame  Blanche,  but 
soon  resumes  its  ordinary  breadth 
as  the  river  runs  on  between  its 
colossal  banks,  and  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  ite  pkbce  is  from  a  knoll 
above,  on  the  side  near  the  Gbeat 
Fall,  to  look  down  on  the  stream 
parsoing  its  way  along  the  bottom 
of  the  enormous  chasm.  Bepassing 


the  dangerous  stony  space,  we  re- 
treat to  the  shade  where  the  abrupt 
declivity  meets  the  floor.  Long 
sitting  there  alone,  the  spell  of  this 
enclumted  spot  grows  over  one  more 
and  more.  Though  seeming  to  be 
sunk  far  aloof  from  the  winds  above 
and  the  influences  of  the  upper 
sky,  the  air  around  is  as  fuU  of 
mystic  noises  as  Prospero's  Isle. 
Even  when  all  is  stiU,  and  the 
leaves  hanging  motionless,  the  voices 
of  the  falling  waters  continually 
change,  sometimes  almost  dying 
away,  then  rising  in  strange  tones 
of  far-off  lamentation  or  sudden 
triumph;  and  at  times,  when  the 
atmosphere  is  stillest,  fierce  blasts 
seem  to  go  by  far  overhead  with  a 
lonfl^  wailing  sough  or  unearthly 
shnek,  and  the  arch  of  the  sun-bow 
and  white  skirts  of  the  Great  Fall 
are  scattered  for  a  moment  in  iris- 
tinted  fragments,  whilst  the  gal£  is 
filled  with  moans  and  weird  sounds 
echoing  from  steep  to  steep.  Thefcdl- 
ing  waters  and  long  deep  trough-like 
ravine  doubtless  influence  the  cur- 
rents of  air,  but  the  effect  is  strange 
and  startling.  It  is  such  a  &stness 
as  the  gods  of  a  dying  religion 
might  retreat  to  from  their  neglected 
shrines  and  temples,  and  gather  to 
bewail  and  await  the  announcement 
of  their  final  doom.  And  indeed 
while  watching  there  in  that  sunny 
stillness,  broken  only  by  the  mystic 
voices  of  the  air  and  waters,  the 
forms  of  the  old  gods  of  India 
almost  seem  to  float  and  soar  amid 
the  rolling  clouds  of  spray  and  sun- 
coloured  wreaths  of  mist.  Siva, 
Vishnu,  and  their  train,  manv- 
armed  and  monstrous,  arrayed  m 
jewelly  splendour,  gleam  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  vanish  in  the  dim  recess 
beyond  the  sun-bow,  and  suddenly 
a  fierce  mshing,  as  of  harpies  on 
the  wing,  is  heard  overhead. 

Whilst  thus  dreaming,  the  rustle 
of  a  light  approach  along  the  down- 
ward path  strikes  upon  the  ear,  and 
presently  a  man  emerges  from  the 
bushes  and  advances  over  the  slip- 
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peiT  stones.  A.  Hindu,  old  and 
^nt,  wrapped  in  an  orange  co. 
lottred  cloth,  and  his  foreliead  white 
with  ashes.  In  his  hand  he  car- 
ries B.  long  btaff,  polished  like  glass 
with  use.  We  perceive  that,  he  is 
of  the  Jftng&m  or  Yira  Baiya  sect, 
a  follower  of  the  great  saint  Bas&Ta, 
an  incarnation  of  Siva.  He  per- 
ceives ns  not  where  we  sit  aside 
under  the  overhanging  foliage,  and 
stepping,  with  bare  feet,  sorely  and 
lightly  along,  he  seats  himself, 
drawn  together  Eastern  fashion,  on 
a  small  sand  bank  in  the  open  sun- 
shine. 

Seven  centuries  ago,  when  Brah- 
manical  ascendency  and  pretensions 
— ^the  most  crushing  and  tyrannical 
system  of  priestly  domination  the 
world  has  ever  known  —  were 
strongest  and  most  unquestioned, 
Basava  was  bom,  the  son  of  a 
Brahman  in  a  villaffe  of  Belgaum, 
in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country, 
upon  the  western  coast.  When 
a  boy,  it  is  said,  he  refused  to 
wear  the  Brahmanical  thread,  be- 
cause the  right  of  assuming  it,  re- 
quiring the  adoration  of  the  sun, 
involved  an  act  of  idolatnr.  Per- 
haps he  did  assume,  but  afterwards 
renounced,  it :  there  was  some  re- 
bellion against  the  orthodox  creed, 
and  whilst  still  young  he  fled  to  the 
capital  of  the  Gamataca  country, 
where  the  reigning  prince  was  a 
Jaina  by  religion,  and  his  minister 
related  to  Basava.  The  minister 
gave  the  young  man  employment, 
and  at  his  death  Basava  succeeded  to 
his  office,  and  in  time  attained  great 
power.  Here  it  seems  probable  that 
after  comparing  the  rival  creeds  of 
Jainas  and  Brahmans,  and  perceiv- 
ing that  both  were  idolatrous,  he 
resolved  to  reject  them  both  and 
worship  only  Siva,  conceived  as 
the  one  Supreme  Beipg,  Ood  and 
Father  of  all.  No  Puritan  or 
Quaker  of  the  old  stamp  pould  hare 
gone  to  work  in  a  more  root-and- 
branch  style.  He  r^olutely  set 
himself  against   the  Biahmanical 


priesthood  and  principles,  and  espe- 
cially their  exclusive  hierarchical 
pretensions,  renouncing  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Yedas,  Kamajnna, 
and  Bhagavat  Gita  on  which  they 
are  founded,  and  teaching  that  aU 
men  are  equal  by  birth,  and  holy  in 
proportion  as  they  are  temples  of 
the  Great  Spirit. 

He  prohibited  the  superstitious 
rites  of  purification  and  the  tedioos 
funeral  ceremonies,  which  are  the 
burdens  heavy  and  grievous  to  be 
borne  of  orthodox  Hindu  life,  and 
tenaciously  enforced  by  the  Brah- 
mans.    Whilst  they  worship  multi- 
tudes of  gods  and  reverence  the  sun, 
rivers,  cows,  monkeys,  and  many 
animals,  Basava  declared  there  is 
but  one  God — Sada-Siva — the  Ever 
Blessed,  a  benevolent,  gentle  deity, 
somewhat     resembling     Satumus, 
and  with  nothiqgbut  name  in  com- 
mon with  the  Jupiter  Siva  pf  the 
Brahmans,  represented  always  as 
an    anstere    destroyer.      Together 
with  caste,  he  moreover  renounced 
all  Brahmanical  observances  and  dis- 
tinctions, fasts  and  feasts,  penances 
and  pilgrimages.     The  emblem  of 
deity  adopted  by  Basava  was  the 
Lingam,  the  most  ancient  symbol 
known  to  the  Hindus,  and  in  their 
minds  totally  separate  fronx    any 
obscene     association.      In      Saiva 
Brahman     temples     it     is     called 
Sth&vara  Lingam,  the  fixed  or  stable 
iinage,  and  to  move   it  would   be 
a  great  sin ;  but  Basava  called  it 
J&ng&ma  Lingam,   the    moving  or 
peripatetic  image,  a  Vedic  phrase 
used  for  a  Hying  being,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  carried  about  by  all  his  dis- 
ciples as  part  of  themselves ;  bence 
they  arc  called  Jangams,  or  living 
images  of  the  deity,  much  in   St. 
Paul's  sense  of  a  living  sacrifice. 
Tiny  images  of  it,  the  size  of  a  pea, 
are  inclosed  in  a  small  silver  case 
or  reliquary,  and  carried  suspendec 
on  the  breast  by  a  string  round  tb< 
neck.     Every  Jangam  is  known  b^ 
this  badge.    It  can  never   be   la.i< 
aside,  or  taken  avray,  or    perma 
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nenily  lost,  for  it  is  looked  npon  as 
part  of  the  body ;  and  shonld  it  ever 
be  accidentally  lost,  the  sufferer's 
friends  fiist  and  pray  with  him  till 
it  reappears  in  his  hand,  '  descend- 
ing uirongh  the  air  like  a  bee/ 
This  miracle  they  strongly  affirm 
has  repeatedly  occnrred,  and  they 
even  declare  tibat  were  it  known  to 
fail  their  faith  woald  perish.  In 
social  matters  the  Jangams  manifest 
the  same  determined  opposition  to 
all  traditionary  orthodox  observ- 
.  ances.  By  the  Brahmans  women 
are  regarded  with  complete  con- 
tempt, and  widows  are  excluded 
from  society,  bnt  the  followers  of 
Basava  alone  amongst  Hindos,  hold- 
ing mairiaee  not  obligatory,  behave 
with  consideration  and  deUcacy  to- 
wards women,  and  treat  widows 
with  kindness  and  respect.  Their 
heads  are  not  shaved,  and  th^  may 
many  again.  Amongst  the  Jan- 
gams a  woman  of  piety  is  listened 
to  as  reverently  as  a  man,  and  they 
accept  and  return  the  salutation  of 
women  equally  as  of  men,  observing 
that  an  insult  to  a  woman  would 
be  an  insult  to  the  image  of  the 
deity  which  she  wears,  whilst  it 
never  even  occurs  to  other  Hindus 
to  treat  women  with  civility.  Men 
and  women  eat  together,  and  bless 
their  meals  in  the  name  of  their 
god,  after  which  they  consider  the 
food  holy,  and  are  bound  to  eat  it ; 
it  cannot  then  be  defiled  by  the 
glance  or  touch  of  any  person. 
Eating  is  expressly  termed  Sivap  tija, 
or  wonhip ;  for  the  Jangams  think 
with  Jeremy  Taylor,  that  'God 
esteems  it  a  part  of  His  service  if 
we  eat  or  drink;  so  it  be  tempe- 
rately.' Their  literature  is  exten- 
sive and  of  high  value,  distinguished 
for  moderation  and  purity,  and  free 
firom  the  extravagance  and  abomin- 
able filth  that  characterise  Brah- 
manical  writings.  They  declare 
the  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of 


God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man 
as  distinctly  as  any  modem  thinkers, 
and  differ  remarkably  from  other 
Hindus  with  regard  to  a  future 
state,  affirming  that  they  will  suffer 
for  themselves  accorfling  as  they 
have  done  gdod  or  evu.  Other 
men  are  liable  to  transmigration, 
but  not  they  who  have  been  brought 
into  the  faith.  They  depart  either 
to  heaven  or  hell,  and  that  state  is 
eternal.  Basava^s  resolute  rejection 
of  the  established  creeds  and  cus- 
toms of  course  .raised  hosts  of  ene- 
mies ;  a  civil  war  ensued,  in  which 
the  prince  his  patron  was  slain,  and 
this  event  was  soon  followed  by  the 
death  of  Basava,  who,  according  to 
his  followers,  was  'absorbed  into 
the  image,'  or  vanished,  a  signifi- 
cant expression  which  may  cover 
much.  This  was  coeval  with  the 
murder  of  Thomas  h  Becket.  At 
the  present  day  the  Jangams  are 
very  numerous  in  the  Canara  and 
Mahratta  countries,  and  in  Mysore 
and  Berar.  Several  of  the  petty 
rajahs  of  those  regions  have  belonged 
to  them,  as  is  still  the  case.  Pietro 
deUa  Valle,  the  first  European  who 
mentions  them,  reports  that  the 
king  to  whose  court  wc  have  seen 
him  journeying  was  a  '  Giangama.* 
As  now  seen,  they  are  a  peaceable 
race  of  Hindu  puritans,  boasting 
that  none  of  their  number  are  found 
in  courte  of  justice,  where  the  com- 
mon Hindu  oath  would  be  regarded 
by  them  as  a  criitie ;  and,  firm  in 
their  faith,  boasting  also  that  con- 
versions to  Christianity  or  Mahom- 
medanism  are  unknown  amongst 
them.* 

In  Europe  the  Hindoos  arc  re- 
garded as  beyond  other  races  bi- 
goted, fettered  by  caste,  and  im- 
movable in  their  religion  and  cus- 
toms ;  but  there  can  be  no  more 
striking  instance  of  the  revolt  of 
intellect  and  conscience  against 
idolatry,  superstition,  and  priestly 


'  In  the  forogoing  acooont  the  writer  has  been  largely  indebted  to  a  learned  Essaj/  <m 
tie  (kted  and  Ou9tom»  of  the  Jangam$,  by  0.  P.  Brown,  M.G.S.    Madras,  1840. 
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domination  than  that  achieved  hy 
Basava,  himself  the  son  of  a  Brah- 
man,  *  twice  born,*  at  an  epoch  when 
the  swav  of  his  caste  was  firmest. 
Again,  three  centuries  later  in  Ben- 
gal, where  Brahmanical  tjrannj 
was  most  rigid  and  supreme  over 
aU  relations  of  life  and  society,  Ghai- 
tanya,  bom  in  the  same  year  with 
Lnther,  flung  caste  to  tike  winds, 
renounced  the  priesthood,  pro- 
claimed the  sufficiency  of  simple 
and  absolute  £edth  without  works, 
observances,  or  ceremonial,  and 
died  with  four  millions  of  followers, 
a  number  now  believed  to  be 
doubled.  In  truth,  Europe  has 
lagged  behiud  India  in  the  sphere 
of  moral  and  religious  insurrection. 
The  Jaina  and  Buddhist  systems, 
older  than  Christiaxiity,  are  in- 
stances on  the  largest  scale  of 
triumphs  over  hierarchical  preten- 
sions; triumphs,  moreover,  con- 
tinuing through  centuries,  extending 
over  vast  regions,  accepted  by  ruling 
dvnasties,  and  associated  with  high 
civilisation,  magnificent  architec- 
ture, and  excellent  morality.  But 
India  also  markedly  exemplifies  how 
the  indestructible  human  tendency 
towards  sacerdotal  direction,  au- 
thority, and  ritual  reasserts  itself, 
however  slowly,  and  bears  them 
again  to  dominion.  The  Brahman 
and  his  power  long  seemed  near 
extinction ;  he  is  now  supreme, 
and  his  rivids  have  faded  from  the 
land  of  their  origin,  and  those  who 
still  defy  him  are  in  comparison 
but  a  few  scattered  dissenters. 

Meanwhile,  the  man  whose  ap- 
pearance has  recalled  these  recollec- 
tions of  the  history  of  his  creed 
remains  seated  motionless  on  the 
sand-bank  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
fflorious  scene  before  him.  We  can 
hardly  conjecture  what  thoughts 
are  passing  through  his  mind ;  Hin- 
dus are  little  open  to  the  impres- 
sions of  natural  scenery,  and  that 
sympathy  with  it,  when  cataracts, 
xocks,  and  mountains  haunt  like  a 
passion,  seems  wholly  alien  to  their 
satore;  it  is  rare  indeed  in  any 


race.    Still  this  is  a  point  on  which 
the  European  mind  hardly  under- 
stands   and    fathoms     the   Hindu 
enough  to  form  a  judgment.    Ideas 
and  ways  of  thinlang  are  so  essen- 
tially different  that  something  of 
the  same  result  may  be  arrived  at 
under  very  different  forms  and  by 
very  different  paths.  Indian  poetry 
is  &r  from  destitute  of  the  recog- 
nition of  natural  objects  and  beau- 
ties, bat  generally  in  subordination 
to  some  shrine  or  god,  and  intro- 
duced in  a  mechaniod  sort  of  way. 
Every  poem,  they  think,  ought  to 
contain  descriptions  of  the  seasons, 
streams,  love,  morning  and  evening, 
Ac,  in  certain  formal  proportions. 
But  a  sense  of  natural  beauty  shows 
itself   in    them  in    many    ways — 
their  love  of  flowers,  the  picturesque 
sites  of   their  temples,   and  their 
veneration  of  streams  and  water- 
falls, so  grateful  in  a  burning  land. 
An  educated  and  reflective  man  of 
a  sect  like  the  Jan  gams,  whose  mind 
has  not  been  stnfi'ed  from  childhood 
with  absurd    Brahmanical  stories 
and  notions  of  manifold  gods  and 
superstitions,  may  well  be  open  to 
higher    influences,    and    even    be 
touched  with  that  sublime  sense  *  of 
something  far    more  deeply  inter- 
fused' in    Nature.     Presently  the 
man  we  have  been  watching  rises, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  the  emblem 
of  his  faith  suspended  on  his  breast, 
repeats  in  a  loud  emphatic  voice, 
as  Hindus  always  use  to  do  when 
reciting  or  readmg  to  themselves, 
some  verses  in  which  we  can  dis- 
tinguish the  majestic  march  of  a 
Sanskrit  hymn  or  prayer,  composed 
by  the  celebrated  sage  Agastya,  and 
adopted  by  the  Jangams  as  their 
credo  and  confession  of  faith,  con- 
tinually in  their  mouths,  and  pre- 
fixed as  a  motto  to  their  religious 
books.     It  runs  thus,  closely  ren- 
dered line  for  line : 

The  Being  endless,  Girer  of  goodness. 
Image  of  wisdom,  whom  pain  and  grief 

Never  can  reach;  the  Sky  His  omblem, 
whose  names  are  countless,  and  Truth 
the  chief. 
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The  One,  eTsrlasting,  staioless,  etedfait; 
who  knows  all  secreto,  Himself  un- 
known. 

Passionless  erar,  of  perfect  justice, — ^Him 
do  I  worship,  and  Him  alonA. 

He  who  sits  at  the  foot  of  the  World-Tree, 

on  the  devout  who  before  Him  fall 
Understanding    and    strength   bestowing. 

Lord  of  the  Unirerse,  Teacher  of  all. 
Embodied  Glory  of  grace  and  mercy ;  Him 

I  salute  and  adore,  for  He 
From  the  burden  of  life  and  the  bonds  of 

death  alone  can  deliver  and  set  us  free ! 

Scooping  up  water  in  his  hand 
and  drinking,  he  draws  his  cloth 
ronnd  him,  and  passing  with  long 
light  steps  over  the  slippery  stones 
disappears  on  the  npward  path 
wiihoat  having  noticed  ns  screened 
behind  some  bashes.  After  a  time, 
and  once  again  advancing  to  the 
brim  of  the  dark  pools  and  con- 
templating the  wondronsty  lovely 
lupae  and  vanishing  of  the  water- 
falls in  their  bosom,  we  too  address 
omrselves  to  the  ascent,  which  shod 
fi^et  and  limbs  less  light  and  spare 
make  far  long^  and  more  toilsome 
than  to  the  ascetic  who  has  gone 
before. 

We  do  not  n^lect  after  moon- 
rise  to  resort  to  the  wooded  knoll 
above  the  Great  Fall.  Even  the 
fiill  moon  at  her  midmost  height 
cannot  reach  the  lower  depths  of 
the  g^lf,  or  touch  more  than  half 
of  the  mighty  precipice,  which 
from  its  overhanging  and  inwardly 
retreating  character  is  mostly 
shrouded  in  gloom ;  only  here  and 
there  a  craggy  point,  oatswelling 
slope,  or  ragged  projecting  brow 
catches  the  Tight  and  gives  hint  of 
the  vast  wall  behind.  The  four 
Falls  descend  into  the  abyss  like 
hage  colamns  of  shinine  silver, 
writhing  and  anivering  in  the  moon- 
beams, till  saddenly  swallowed  and 
lost  in  the  blackness  of  darkness. 
It  is  a  weird  and  sabUme  sight, 
almost  more  impressive  than  the 
•stupendous  daylight  vision.  The 
voices  of  the  water  seem  to  change 
their  tones,  and  a  long  lament, 
mingled  with  strange  gusty  sounds 


and  cries  as  of  strugglins^  winds, 
rises  fitfully  up,  laden  with  tho  in- 
timation of  appalling  depths.  By 
night  too  the  spray  clouds  over  the 
pools,  which  seldom  mount  high 
during  the  day,  creep  upwards  in 
long  spectral  wreaths,  aud  at  dawn 
may  be  seen  lifting  their  pale  locks 
and  brows  over  the  brim  of  the 
abyss,  but  soon  sink  back  and  vanish 
as  the  sun  mounts  up. 

Few  travellers  have  visited  the 
spot  during  the  rainy  season.  At  tho 
height  of  the  monsoon  the  whole  fo- 
rest country  is  a  dripping,  weltering 
wilderness,  streamlets  and  threads 
of  water  become  torrents,  and  roads 
are  eveiywhere  blocked  up  by  floods 
and  &llen  trees.  Movement  and 
business  are  suspended,  and  the  in- 
habitants almost  as  much  confined 
to  their  homesteads  as  Arctic  dwell- 
ers by  the  polar  winter.  Then  the 
Biver,  a  wide  furious  flood,  unbroken 
from  bank  to  bank,  rolls  over  the 

?recipice  in  one  tremendous  torrent, 
'he  force  and  thunder  must  be 
overwhelming  and  sublime,  but 
nothing  can  be  seen — ^nothing  of 
the  precipice,  of  the  gorge  below  or 
the  river  bed  above ;  all  are  veiled 
by  the  enormous  mist-clouds  which 
fill  the  ravine  and  chasm,  and  roll 
in  prodigious  volumes  fisir  up  the 
valley,  ascending  above  the  trees 
and  bordering  riills.  and  burying 
everjrthing  in  a  blank  uniform  grey. 
All  IS  as  much  lost  to  view  as  a 
mountain  prospect  involved  in 
clouds,  and  these  clouds  neither  lift 
nor  disperse  whilst  the  monsoon 
lasts. 

In  this  luxuriant  region  there  are 
many  marvellous  spots;  letusfinaUy 
leave  it  with  a  glance  at  another  won- 
der of  nature,  even  stranger  than 
the  Falls,  andmore  difficult  to  convey 
an  idea  of  by  words.  Some  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  northward  in  the 
same  continuous  forest- country  are 
the  Y^ni,  or  Ladder  Bocks,  difficult 
to  reach  and  seldom  visited.  In  a 
rather  low-lying  undulating  tract, 
in  the  heart  of  the  jungle,  whero 
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trees  are  broadest  and  andergrowth 
thickest,  the  visitor,  long  gaided 
through  labjrinths  of  narrow  paths, 
often  retarded  hj   thorny  bashes 
and  the  sharp   hooks  of   rattan- 
trailers,  sometimes  wading  across 
swamps    swarming    with    nimble 
leeches,  and  now  and  then  over  the 
paddy  plots  of  a  lonely  homestead, 
at  length  sees  withsoiprise  strange 
rocky    shapes    shooting    abmpuy 
above  the  trees,  as  cathedral  towers 
rise  over  woodland.    Previonslv  for 
a  long  distance  no  rock  has  been 
encountered,  the    outlines    of  the 
country  being  low  and   rounded, 
but  now  advancing  from  between 
wooded   eminences  two  extraordi- 
nary objects  strike  the  eye,  standing 
across  an  open  space  on  either  side 
the  entrance    of  a    narrow    glen. 
Not  columns  or  obelisks,  not  pin- 
nades  or  towers,  ^et  unlike  any  of 
Nature's  freaks  m  rock  or  stone. 
Two  great  piles  of  rock  rise  abruptly 
some  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
jungle  that  closely  surrounds  them. 
Muge,  and  of  no  describable  outline 
at  base,  their  shape,  if  shape  it  can 
be  called,  changes  continually  as 
they  rise,  square,  rounded,  many- 
sided,  breaking  out  everywhere  in 
overhanging  ledges,    sharp  points 
and  elbows,  jagged  edges,  twisted 
pendents,  and  ending   in  wild  ir- 
regular   spires    and   turrets.     No 
other  rocks  are  near;  they  stand 
clear,  sooiy-black  in  colour,  for  iron 
enters    into  their   texture,    which 
is  hard  crystalline  limestone,  grey 
at  the  fracture,  but  blackening  on 
the  surface.     No  more  rocks  of  the 
kind  are  known  in  that  part  of  the 
country ;     at   this   spot  only  they 
and  their  fellows  seem  to  Lave  been 
thrust  up  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  The  narrow  glen,  between  two 
hundred  and  three  hundred  yards  in 
length,  is  bordered  by  a  succession 
of  these  fantastic  shapes,   not  so 
large  or  high  as  the  gigantic  warders 
at  the  entrance.     There  is  nothing 
of  the  pillared  regularity  of  Staffa,  or 
rather  one  might  imagine  one's-self 
moving  through  a  Walpnrgis  day, 


made  mysterious  by  the  dim  forest- 
shadows,  past '  giant-snouted  crags ' 
and  rocks  animated  with  monstrous 
life,  or  amid  a  throng  of  the  enor- 
mous mis-shapen  Afnts  of  Arabian 
romance,  or  a  revel  of  huge  lump- 
ish   giants    turned  into  stone  by 
some  potent  magician  or  Merlin- 
spell.    The  little  glen  widens  at  Ihe 
end  into  a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  in 
which  stands  a  pair  of  the  most 
amazing    and    fantastic    of    these 
night-mare  forms.    On  the  right  is 
a  great  towering  mass  ra^r  sug- 
gesting in  outline  some  vast  mega- 
therium, or  one    of    the    colo^al 
brood  of  earth's  younger  days,  its 
prodigious  back  covered  with  a  close 
array  of  long  sharp  spines;   the 
other,  loftier  and  less  bulky,  rising 
in  piles  of  dislocated  angular  masses, 
some  poised  and  hanging  on  others, 
seamed  with  deeply    overhanging 
brows  shooting  stmight  up  in  spires 
and  pinnacles,  and  over  them  many- 
cornered  shafts  bearing  ragged  para- 
pets, broken  steps  and  buttresses, 
all  mounting  upward  and  ending  in 
a  lonff  lean  tooth.     Could  uidike 
conditions  be  compared,  one  might 
imagine  a  fleet  of  icebergs  drifted 
from  their  Arctic   birthplace  into 
this  tropical  solitude,  and  trans- 
formed suddenly  from  white  glitter- 
ing   ice    into    sable     stone;    the 
grotesque  forms  wrought  by   the 
magic  ministry  of  frost  would  not  be 
exceeded  by  the  bizarre  outlines  of 
these  sun-blackened  Indian  rocks, 
surrounded  by  no  blue  sea  waves, 
but  by  the  green  billows  of  a  forest 
wilderness.     At  the    base    of    the 
great  spined  rock   there  are  wide 
aud  loftv  cavernous  recesses,  'with 
rufl^ged  &r-projecting  eaves,  in  the 
houows  of  which  prodigious  swajcms 
of  bees  have,  doubtless  for   ages, 
held  their  stronghold,  and,  far  abovo 
reach,  filled  them  with  an  enormous 
wealth  of  Brobdingnagian  combs, 
which  hang  down  in  rich  waxen  sta- 
lactites.    The  deep  incessant  hnm 
of  this  innumerable  conmion wealth 
is  audible  at  a  considerable  distance. 
The  natives  relate  that  two  Snro- 
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pean  officen  once  visited  the  spot,  in  which  visitors  wrote  tlieir  names, 

one  of  wluon  fooIisUv  and  wantonlj'  and  often  their  impressions,  for  the 

fired  into  this  formidable  forteess,  most  part  not  nnworthj  of  the  spot, 

and  waa  instantly  attacked  by  clonds  for  its  inflnenco  had  been  too  mauli 

of  the    defenders,  and  died  from  for  even  British  jocosity.     Amongst 

their  stings.     Since  then,  they  say,  them  a  bishop  had    recorded  his 

it  is  not  safe  for  anyone  to  go  too  tha-nVH  to  God  for  having  been  per- 

near  tim  swarming  legions  of  iha  mitted   before  death  to  behold  so 

goarded  ci^.  snblime  and  glorioos  a  manifesto- 

Snch   are  some  of  the  wonders  tion  of  the  works  of  T^.'h  hands,  and 

and  impressive  sights   embosomed  a   Qerman  artist  wiote    that    an 

in  these  Indian  western  wilds.     The  occonnt  of  the  Falls  had  led  him 

grand  pictore  of  the  matchless  foar-  thither  all  the  long  jonmey  from 

fold  YoUb  can  never  fkde  &om  the  his   own  land,    bat    that  he   held 

inward   vision   of  eyes    t^t  have  the  toil  to  be  well  repaid.     Snchez- 

looked  npon  them.     At  the  bonga-  pressions  ue  nothing  ezaggeisted. 

low  hard  by  a  book  nsod  to  be  kept  j[_  j_  Waihohsb. 
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THE  professed  object  of  Spinoza's 
great  work,  the  Eihica  More 
Geometrico  Demonsirata,  is  man  and 
roan's  happiness.  The  first  book  of 
it  is  headed  Be  Vco\  but  the  author 
is  "not  therefore  to  be  taxed  with  in- 
consistency. To  know  man's  happi- 
ness we  must  know  man ;  and  to  know 
man  we  must  know  Nature,  God. 

This  point  of  view  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  Spinoza's  doctrine.  In 
his  view  all  tree  knowledge  is 
mathematical  in  form.  A  thing 
truly  known  is  known  by  its  cause ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  grounds  of  it  are 
known,  and  its  necessary  connec- 
tions with  them  are  seen  into.  But 
if  a  thing  can  only  be  known 
through  its  grounds,  the  grounds 
themselves  can  only  be  known 
through  other  grounds;  and  it 
follows  that  all  oar  knowledge  must 
depend  in  the  last  resort  on  a  First 
Ground.  Is  there  a  First  Ground 
at  all?  If  not,  philosophy  is  im- 
possible. If  there  be  one,  what  is 
it  ?  The  problem  of  Philosophy  is 
to  find  this  First  Ground,  and  from 
it  deduce  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions she  deals  with.  If  mathe- 
matical knowledge  be  the  type  of 
philosophical  knowledge,  then  the 
mathematical  method  must  be  the 
type  of  philosophical  method,  and 
the  latter,  like  the  former,  must  be 
deductive.  If  we  can  find  such  a 
First  Principle  in  Thought,  we  shall 
have  found  the  First  Principle  of 
Things  that  we  are  in  search  of. 
For  it  is  an  axiom  with  Spinoza 
that  there  is  absolute  correspon- 
dence  between  Thought  and  Things. 
Every  true  idea  exactly  corresponds 
with  its  object. 

We  do  find  such  a  First  Prin- 
ciple  in  Thought.  We  find  in 
our  thoughts  two  sorts  of  exist- 
ence, the  Infinite  and  the  Finite, 
the  Absolute  and  the  Relative,  the 
Unconditioned  and  the  Conditioned, 


Substance  and  Accident,  God  and 
Things.    Are  they  true  ideas  ?    Do 
the   two   terms    of    the   antithesis 
exist  out  of  the  mind  as  they  do  iu 
it?     Spinoza  affirms  the  existence 
of  the  first,  absolutely ;  *  God,  or 
the    Substance     consisting    of  an 
infinity    of   Attributes,    of    which 
each  expresses  eternal  and  infinite 
Essence,  exists    necessarily.'    The 
Self  existent  is  infinite.  It  is  unique, 
for  if   there  were  more  than  one 
Self-existent,  each   would  be  what 
the  others  were  not  (if  they  were 
distinguishable  at  all,  and   if  not 
distinguishable  they  would  not  bo 
different) — there  would  be  in  each 
a  negation ;  that  is,  they  would  be 
not-infinite,  which    is    impossible. 
It  is  the  cause  of  all  things ;  the 
immanent  or  inner  cause,  and  not 
the  transient  or  outer  cause,  for  Its 
effects  are  in  It,  as  the  accident  in 
the  Substance,  as  sweetness  in  an 
orange.     It  is  the  eternal  cause  of 
all  Its  effects,  and  not  the  temporal 
cause  of  them ;  for  they  lie  in  It  as 
Its 'eternal'  consequences,  just  as  the 
properties  of  a  circle  lie  as  'eternal 
truths '  in  the  idea  of  a  circle  ;  they 
do  not  represent  a  Becoming,  but 
an  eternal  Being.  It  is  a  free  cause, 
for  It  is  absolutely  unconditioned, 
and  in  Its  actions  It  is  not  deter- 
mined by  anything  outside  It,  for 
outside  It  there  is  nothing.   And  It 
is  a  necessaiT  cause,  because   Its 
effects  follow  from  Its  nature  oat  of 
just  such  an  inner  necessity  as  from 
the  nature  of  a  triangle  it  follows 
that  its  three  angles  are  together 
equal  to  two  right  angles.  It  oxista 
and  acts,  that  is  to  say,  by  an  inner, 
and  therefore  by  a  free   necessity 
(libera  necessUas),     It  is  the    Sub- 
stance of  all  that  is ;  It  is  in  Itself, 
and  whatever  is,  is  cither  It,  or  is  in 
It ;  and  without  It  no  thing  can  be, 
nor  even  be  conceived  of. 

Perhaps  less  evident  than  these 
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dednctioiis  is  the  positioxi  that '  the 
more  reality  a  thing  has,  the  more 
Attributes  it  has' — a  position  from 
which  it  follows  that  the  infinitely 
real  Being  possesses  an  infinity  of 
Attributes.  Nor  does  the  definition 
of  Attribate  as  'that  which  the 
understanding  peroeiyes  in  Sub- 
stance as  oonstitating  its  essence ' 
seem  ab  first  sight  to  help  us  to  any 
solid  knowledge  of  what  an  Attri- 
bute of  Suhstonco  may  be.  If  we 
could  find  an  example  of  an  Attri- 
bute, perhaps  we  should  understand 
all  about  it;  and  althoagh  we 
remember  that  it  was  scornfully 
said  by  Kant  'that  examples  are 
the  leading-strings  of  the  intellect,' 
yet  on  these  somewhat  giddy  heights 
of  ontology,  we  do  not  disdain  such 
helps.  Fortunately,  out  of  the 
numberless  Attributes  of  Sub- 
stance, two  happen  to  be  known 
to  us.  Th^  are  Thought  (cogitaito)^ 
and  Extension.  'Deos  est  res  ex- 
tensa ;  Dens  est  res  cogitans.'  We 
see  what  is  meant,  though  the 
fHitrri  sermonis  egestas  makes  it 
difELcnlt  to  put  the  meaning  into 
words.  The  Attributes  of  Sub- 
stance are  its  functions,  its  manifes- 
tation-forms. Looking  nt  these 
two  great  aspects  of  existence, 
Thought  and  Extension,  we  find 
that  with  all  their  profound  and 
irreducible  difierence,  their  absolute 
inoomparability  and  heterogeneity, 
there  is  yet  one  aspect  in  which 
thej  agree;  they  are  both  rooted 
in  the  same  ultimate  substratum  of 
Being.  Each  can  claim  that  it 
expresses,  in  as  high  a  degree  as 
the  other,  the  essentiality  of  Being; 
or,  dassifying  known  Existence 
into  these  two  great  diyisions,  we 
5)oe  that  its  essence  is  in  one  direc- 
tion Thought,  in  another  Extension. 
W^e  must  co-ordinate  them,  and  not 
subordinate  one  to  the  other,  if  we 
would  not  deriyo  one  from  the 
(itfaer ;  and  the  yery  pith  and  mar- 
row of  Spinoza's  system  is  that 
neither  of  them  is  deriyed  from  the 
other.  Each  of  them  is  conceiyed, 
TOi..  mi. — xo.  xcvn.    sew  sbbies. 


and  must  be  conceiyed,  by  itself 
(per  se).  It  is  just  for  this  reason 
that  they  are  seen  to  be  the  Attri- 
butes of  the  Substancei  to  be,  in 
&ct,  the  Substance  Itself.  The 
plaraliiy  of  the  Attributes  is  not  to 
be'  conceiyed  as  related  to  any 
diyision  or  plurality  in  the  Sub- 
stance ;  it  is  only  a  plurality,  or  a 
difference,  of  aspect.  '  A  circle  exist- 
ing in  Nature,  and  the  idea  of  that 
circle,  are  one  and  the  same  thing, 
expressed  (qtus  expltcatur)  by  dif- 
ferent Attributes.'  The  infinity  of 
Attributes  does  not  result  in  an 
infinity  of  worlds,  bnt  in  one  world 
with  an  infinity  of  aspects.  Spinoza 
asserts  the  manifoldness  of  the 
Attributes  in  the  one-ness  of  the 
Substance. 

This  is  the  most  important  point 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Attributes; 
bat  yery  important,  too,  is  his  asser- 
tion of  an  infinity  of  Attributes  in  the 
Substance.  'Non  dico  me  Deam 
omnino  cognoscere; '  nay,  out  of  the 
numberless  forms  ot  Gk>d*s  Being,  we 
know  but  two.  Knowledge,  then, 
may  be  real,  but  it  cannot  be '  total,' 
for  there  are  numberless  aspects  of 
its  object  that  it  fails  to  embrace. 
With  this  concession,  the  system  is 
no  longer  an  absolute  dogmatic 
Realism.  And  with  this  assertion, 
eyen  if  for  no  other  reason  (which 
is  yery  far  from  being  the  case), 
the  system  is  for  oyer  far  remoyed 
from  all  likeness  to  Atheism.  For 
in  the  infinity  of  the  Unknowable 
Attributes  of  Ood  there  is  room  for 
sorts  of  Being  that  may  infinitely 
transcend  all  that  we  call  con- 
sciousness, and  will,  and  reason ; 
there  is  room  and  to  spare  for  the 
'  Grand  Perhaps,'  and  for  the  grand 
'  Something  Higher  than  Person- 
ality.' There  is  room  in  this  Un- 
knowable for  the  building  of  tem- 
ples, if  the  Knowable  seems  not  big 
enough  nor  strong  enoagh  to  build 
on. 

We  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
answer  to  the  question  with  which 
we  set  out,  at  least  so  far  as  regards 
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one  of  itB  terms.  Qod,  or  the  Stib- 
stance  consisting  of  an  infinity  of 
Forms  of  Being  snch  as  Thought 
and  Extension,  exists  necessarily. 
The  Infinite  exists  objectivelv,  but 
there  remains  the  Finite,  dod  is, 
but  is  there  a  world  ?  Spinoza  affirms 
this  too,  but  with  certain  serious 
limitations.  'Whatever  is,  is  in 
God,'  thus  runs  the  celebrated 
fifteenth  proposition  of  the  Be  Deo; 
*  and  outside  God  nothing  can  exist, 
nor  even  be*  eonoeived  cmT.'  What* 
ever  is,  that  is  to  say,  is  either 
Substance  or  Accident^  in  iiie  lan^ 
guage  of  Scholasticism;  or,  in 
Spinoza's  tongue,  Subsianoe  or 
Mode  of  Substance,  and  Things  are 
not  Substance,  for  they  are  not 
conceived  by  themselves  (per  m), 
and  SubstsjDce;  ^is  conceived  by 
Itself  (per  se)  ;  Things,  therefore, 
are  'modes'  of  Snlmta&ce.  The 
world  is  a  series  of  'Modes,'  of 
'  Modifications,'  of  Substance ;  a 
series  of  forsis  appearing  on  the 
face  of  the  Inmute,  as  waves 
separate  themselves,  in  appearance, 
from  the  mass  of  the  waters  to  play 
for  a  moment  the  part  of  distin* 
guishable  entities  on  the  &oe  of  the 
ocean.  Things  are  made  up  of  the 
Divine  Subst^oe.  Without  It  they 
cannot  begin,  nor  continue,  nor 
even  cease  to  be ;  they  are  not  even 
conceivable,  not  even  possible  to 
Thought  without  It.  At  first  sight 
their  entire  beine  seems  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  all*embraoing 
Divinity  of  the  Substance. 

Assertions,  such  as  these,  have 
brought  upon  Spinoza  the  charge 
of  '  confounding  Gt)d  and  the 
world,'  a  charge  which  has  taken 
the  two  sufficiently  opposed  forms 
of  Atheism  and  Acosmism.  We 
must  waste  no  words  in  the  refuta- 
tion of  the  former  of  these  views, 
which  is  so  gproundless,  and  is  now 
so  generally  seen  to  be  groundless 
that  the  examination  of  it  would 
hardlvyield  us  an  interestingreenlt. 
But  Hegel's  dictum,  that  '  Spi* 
nosism  is  Acosmism,'  must  com- 
mand attention;  and  it  is  incumbent 


on  ns  to  try  and  make  out  the  exact 
relation  that  the  two  gpneat  terms 
of  the  philosophical  synthesis  bore 
to  one  another  in  Spinoza's  mind. 

PerhapiB    there    never    was    a 
thinker  more  thoroughly  penetrated 
by  the  ccmviction  of  the  nothing* 
ness  of  the  Finite  in  oompaiisoir 
'^th  God,  than  Spinoza. -ims.    All 
that  proceeds  from  the  Iiilnite,  he 
tells  us  over  and  over  again,  is 
itself  infinite  and  pei^B^;  in  God 
there  is  no  limitation,  andtdim* 
perfection ;  and  so  potent  is  Infinity, 
that  whatever  follows  out  of'  any 
infinite  modifioaticm  of  any  Attribute 
of  God,  is  itself  infinite.    The  pro- 
duction of  that  which  is  finite,  he 
expressly  teaches,  is  a  function  of 
the  Finite.    *  Every  particular  thing, 
or  that  which,  is  finite  and  has  a 
determinate    existence,    can    only 
exist  and  be  determined  to  action 
by  a  cause  which  is  itself  finite  and 
has  a  determinate  existence.'    The 
difference  of  sphere  of  the  Finite  and 
the  Infinite  is  here  so  clearly  marked, 
that  it  has  been  lately  taught  that 
this  proposition  (JBth,  i.  28)  ope- 
rates to  make  the  Finite  independent 
of  the  Infinite,  and  to  open  between 
tiiem  a  chasm  which  all  Spinoza's 
after-efforts    were     powerless     to 
bridge  over.    From  the  Scylla  of 
the  Identity-theory,  criticism  has 
drifted  into  the  Chfury bdis  of  an  inde- 
pendent world,  self-evolved  in  total 
disoonneetion  from  God.    Let.ns 
see  if  it  is  not  possible  to  steer  a 
middle  course. 

First,  as  to  the  mode,  the  finiUe 
Thing.     I  take  it  that  Spinoza's  in- 
tention in  this  proposition  (Eih,  i. 
28)  was  to  assert  the  doctrine  that 
Change  must  be  explained  by  the 
Finite^  and  not  by  reference  to  the 
Infinite ;  but  this  is  no  contradiction 
to  the  doctrine  asserted  elsewhere, 
that  there  is  in  things  a  nudens  of 
Divioity.     The  divisibility  of  Space 
into  figures,   for  instance,  follows 
from  the  absolute  nature  of  Space ; 
but  each  figure,  that  is,  each  particu- 
lar division  of  Space  is  only  possi- 
ble by  means  of  the  other  partictilar 
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divisions  by  wMcli  it  is  'bounded, 
bj  wbich,  as  a  figare,  it  is  prodnced. 
Infinite  Space  is  not  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  existence  of  a 
triangle,  determinations  of  Space 
are  its  neoessaiy  conditions.  Bat 
when  made,  the  l^angle  is  in  infinite 
Space.  So,  from  the  absolute  nature 
of  €k>d,  there  follows  the  possi- 
bilitj  of  a  cosmos,  and  within  this 
lattfflr  lies  the  chain  of  seoondarj 
eanses,  the  nexns  of  finite  causality, 
in  which  are  to  be  found  the  ex- 
ternal conditions  of  every  finite  ex- 
istence. Each  link  of  this  chain  is 
*  determined '  or  conditioned  by 
another  link,  itself  determined  like 
the  last.  If  a  tile  fall  from  a  house- 
top, its  fall  must  be  explained  by 
the  loosening  of  its  mortar  by  the 
frosty  or  by  the  scrambling  of  some 
cat,  not  by  reference  to  some  sup- 
posed act  of  change  in  the  immut- 
able Being  of  God.  You  must  not 
rouse  from  Its  eternal  repose  the 
whole  frame  of  the  Infimte  Sub- 
stance, to  account  for  your  beer 
turning  sour.  The  sufficient  reason 
of  all  change  is  to  be  found  inside 
the  world  of  finite  things.  But 
Thingsare  not  therefore  independent 
of  Grod.  The  conditions  of  Change 
are  in  the  world,  but  the  Being  of 
Things  is  in  Ood.  For  its  Essence, 
fi>r  the  Truth  of  a  Thing,  we  must 
turn  to  God.  The  temporal  condi- 
tions of  a  Thing  are  its  '  causa  ex- 
istendi;'  God  is  its  'causa  essendi.' 
'Nam  etsi  unaquseque  (sc.  res)  ab 
alia  re  singnlari  determinetur  ad 
certo  mode  existendum ;  vis  tamen, 
qua  nnaquffique  in  ezistendQ  per- 
severai  ex  atema  necessitate  naturea 
Dei  sequitur.'  (JBth:  ii.  45  Schol.) 
Things — and  this  is  the  solution  of 
the  difficulty — ^have  a  double  nature, 
and  are  the  products  of  two  kinds 
of  cansalify.  As  regards  their 
^Bssence,'  th^  follow,  as  '  eternal 
tnithsi*  immediately  ftoia  God.  As 
regards  their  temporal  existence  they 
f oUow  from  Him  mediately,  through 
the  infinite  nexus  of  secondary 
cauaeSi  and  are  caused,  conditioned, 


determined,  bounded,  by  other  finite 
things. 

Now,  as  to  the  Mode,  the  infiniie 
Thing.  From  the  infinite  Substance 
there  follows,  as  infinite  Mode,  the 
world.  From  the  infinite  causality 
of  the  Attributes  of  the  Substance 
('Natura  naturans')  there  follow 
as  infinite  effects  the  world  of  Spirit 
and  the  world  of  Matter  and  aU  the 
other  unknown  forms  of  beings; 
that  is,  since  these  are  but  one  and 
the  same  thing  under  different  as- 
pects, there  follows  Nature, '  Natura 
naturata.'  This  world,  tins  Natura 
naturata,  is  not  a  mere  aggregate  of 
effects,  it  is  a  chain  of  causality, 
not  a  heap  of  loose  links.  The 
chain  is  an  endless  chain,  and  is 
not  attached  by  any  first  link  to 
anything  external  to  it,  but  it  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  God.  As  an  infinite, 
unique,  undivided  Thing,  it  follows 
from  God.  Thus  conceived,  the 
Cosmos  is  a  true  conception,  and 
truly  thus  exists  as  an  effect  of  God. 
The  separation  of  it  into  particular 
entities,  Things,  is  an  artificial  and 
unreal  separation,  the  product  of 
that  imperfect  form  01  knowing 
classed  by  Spinoza  as  Imaginatio. 
Things  in  this  sense  do  not  truly 
exist.  Conceived  in  their  Separate- 
ness  they  are  Msely  conceived. 
Only  in  their  connection  into  an 
infinite  system,  or  whole,  are  they 
real.  That  which  follows  from  the 
One  God,  is  the  one  World,  and  not 
the  many  Things.  The  many 
Things  are  moments  artificially  dis- 
tinguished in  the  one  World.  The 
Cosmos  follows  from  God  immedi- 
ately, and  by  following  is  here 
meant  sequence,  alter  the  analogy 
of  mathematical  sequence.  But  it 
is  not  therefore  the  same  as  God. 
The  relations  in  question  have  been 
summed  up  in  a  masterly  manner 
by  Kuno  Ilscher. 

Ood  18  related  to  the  world,  as  Katara 
DfttoraDs  to  Natua  natoiata.  Katara 
natnraDB  la  the  eternal  cause;  Natura 
natnrata,  the  eternal  effect  ^e  one-ness  of 
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thia  caase  and  this  effect,  ia  tho  one-ness 
of  God  and  World ;  the  distinction  between 
cause  and  effect  is  the  distinction  between 
God  and  World ;  and  in  Spinoza's  doctrine 
there  is  no  other  one-ness  and  no  other  dis- 
tinction of  the  two. 

The  Attributes  are  co-ordinate  in 
their  origin ;  and  they  are  co-ordi- 
nate in  their  modifications.  Corre- 
sponding to  every  Modification,  or 
Modo,  of  any  Attribnte,  there  is  a 
parallel  Modification  of  all  the 
others.  To  every  Body  there  cor- 
responds an  Idea ;  to  every  Idea 
there  corresponds  a  Body.  Every 
Thing  is  at  once  Idea  and  Matter. 
AU  that  takes  place  in  any  Attri- 
bute,  takes  place  in  a  correspond- 
ing manner  in  all  the  other 
Attributes.  And  between  no  two 
Attributes  is  there  any  causal  rela- 
tion whatever.  This  bold  doctrine 
at  once  breaks  the  neck  of  the  old 
puzzle  as  to  how  Spirit  acts  on 
Matter,  and  Matter  on  Spirit. 
Matter  neither  does  nor  can  act  on 
Spirit)  nor  Spirit  on  Matter ;  how 
could  they  do  so,  for  they  are  but 
two  £Ebces  of  the  same  thing,  its 
inside  and  its  outside,  say  P  Modes 
of  Thought  (Ideas)  are  caused  by 
Modes  of  Thought ;  and  Modes  of 
Extension  (Bodies  and  Motions) 
Are  caused  by  Modes  of  Extension, 
and  all  Modes  of  any  Attribute  are 
caused  by  Modes  of  that  Attribute, 
and  not  by  those  of  any  other.  But 
because  all  the  Attributes,  with  all 
their  Modes,  are  expressions  of  the 
same  Bealitj,  it  follows  that  the 
order  and  connection  of  Ideas  is 
the  same  as  the  order  and  con- 
nection of  Bodies.  All  bodies  have 
souls,  that  is.  Ideas,  which  are, 
as  it  were,  the  souls  of  them ;  and 
all  souls  of  things  have  bodies. 
The  human  soul  is  the  Idea  of  the 
human  body ;  and  the  human  body 
is  but  the  visible  side  of  the  human 
soul,  or  mind,  or  Idea.  It  is  for  this 
very  reason  that  the  one  cannot  act 
on  the  other.  A  molecular  process 
in  mv  brain  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
an  Idea  in  my  mind,  because  the 
molecular  process    and    the.  Idea 


represent  the  same  moment  in  the 
causal    process    of    the    Cosmos; 
neither  precedes  the  other  ;  neither 
is    transformed    into    the    other; 
neither  arises  out  of  the  other.  The 
Idea  has  for  its  cause  an  idea ;  and 
the   molecular  process,  tho  move- 
ment, has  for  its  cause  a  movement. 
The  cause  of  all  changes  in  Mind 
are  mental ;  and  the  causes  of  all 
changes    in    Matter  are  material. 
Mind  must  be  explained  by  Mind, 
and  Matter  by  Matter.     This  is  a 
most   importaoit    point;     for   the 
mutual  independence  of  the  Attri- 
butes is  one  of  the  hinges  on  which 
the  whole  system  turns.     Between 
Thought  and  Matter  there  is  no 
causal  relation  possible;  no  Thought 
can  be  the  cause  of  any  Matter,  nor 
can  any  Matter  be  the  cause  of  any 
Thought.  Spinoza's  thoroughgoing 
assertion  of  this  principle  gives  him 
an  absolutely  unique  position  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.       Hitherto 
philosophical  thought  had  alternated 
between  the  assertion  of  the  priority 
of  Matter,  which  gives  Materialisni 
as  its  outcome,  on  the  one  hand ; 
and  that  of  the  priority  of  Thought, 
which  gives  Idealism,  and  the  teleo- 
logical  systems,  on  the  other  hand. 
Spinoza's  principle  is  equally  re- 
moved from  either  of  these  extremes. 
From  it,  there  follows,  in  one  direc- 
tion, his  antagonism  to  final  causes ; 
it  is  a  logical  consequence  of  this 
principle  toat  Spinoza's  whole  sys- 
tem should  be,  as   it  is,  perhaps 
more  thoroughly  than  any  other,  a 
direct  denial  in  every  possible  way, 
of  every  possible  form  of  teleology. 
Nature  works  not  from  ends,  but 
from  grounds.      She    follows    no 
Idea,  she  moulds  from  no  model, 
she  realises  no  types,  looks  up  to 
no  pattern.      Hence,  also,  Nature 
misses  no  ends,  and  all  her  works 
are  perfect.     Good  and  evil,  beauty 
and  ugliness,  harmony  and  discord, 
these,  and  the  like,  are  but  terms 
that  express  the  relation  of  thin^ 
to  a  type  formed  in  the  mind   of 
Man.      Order    and    disorder,      for 
example,   express    only  a  relation 
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that  objects  bave  to  onr  imaginative 
faculty.    If  tbey  are  sncb  as  we  can 
easUj  embrace  in  imag^ation,  and 
easily    remember,     we    call    tbem 
orderly;    if  not,    disorderly.      In 
Nature    there    is     neither     order 
nor    confosion.       We    call  things 
good  or  bad  in  proportion  as  they 
are  nsefnl  to  ns ;  in  themselves  they 
are  neither  good  nor  bad.     Music 
is  good  for  one  whose  sonl  is  sick, 
like  Sanl's ;  bad,  say,  for  an  easily 
distracted  student,  to  whom,  as  to 
Kant,  it  may  appear  '  an  importn- 
nate  art;  eine  zudringliche  Kunst;* 
and  to  a  deaf  man,   neither  good 
nor  bad.    Yet  such  is  man's  inve- 
terate habit  of  taking  himself  to  bo 
the    central    fignre    round    which 
things  revolve,  of    measnriDg   all 
things  by  himself,  that  he  has  even 
set  np  Harmony  for  a  formative 
principle     of    the    universe,    and 
dreamed  a  music  of  the  spheres! 
No !    God  creates  after  the  rhythm 
of  no  harmony,  nor  after  any  out- 
line of  archetypal  beauty,  nor  after 
anything  outside  of  Him  ;  but  His 
works  follow  from  the  Divine  nature 
in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same 
infisJlibility  ana  perfection,  as  from 
the  nature  of  a  triangle  it  follows 
that  all  its  angles    are,  together, 
equal  to  two  right  angles. 

We  come  to  Man,  the  proper 
subject  of  the  Hihica.  Like  all 
other  things,  he  is  an  identity  of 
mind  and  matter ;  the  human  mind 
is  the  Idea  of  the  human  body ;  and 
the  haman  body  is  the  object  of  the 
idea  that  constitutes  the  human 
mind ;  the  one  is  a  certain  modifi- 
cation of  the  Divine  Attribute  of 
Thought,  and  the  other  a  certain 
modification  of  the  Divine  Attribute 
of  Extension.  Neither  of  these  is 
an  isolated  entity,  any  more  than 
any  single  wave  is  isolated  from, 
and  independent  of,  the  rest  of  the 
sea.  Man  is  not  a  smaller  Cosmos, 
self-contained  within  the  larger, 
imperium  in  tmpeno,  but  merely 
a  certain  highly  complex  modifica- 


tion of  the  Divine  Substance.  He 
is  unceasingly  impressed  by  the 
forces  of  the  universe ;  and  the 
changes  made  in  him  by  them  con- 
stitute the  '  Affections  '  of  his  body 
and  of  his  mind.  Of  these  *  Affec- 
tions '  ('  Dispositions '  is  perhaps  the 
word  that  most  exactly  renders 
Spinoza's  meaning),  he  proceeds 
to  treat '  as  if  it  were  a  question  of 
lines,  or  planes,  or  bodies.' 

If  things  cannot  make  themselves, 
so  neither  can  they  destroy  them- 
selves ;  it  is  in  the  nature  of  every 
thing  to  persist  in  its  own  existence, 
and  to  resist,  as  far  as  its  powers 
will  allow  it,  the  disiutegp:atuig 
action  of  external  forces.  This 
power  of  persistence  and  resistance 
IS  nothing  else  than  the  very 
*  essence '  of  a  thing,  that  transcen- 
dental nucleus  of  Divinity  in  things 
to  which  we  have  before  called  at- 
tention. To  man,  as  to  other  things, 
must  be  ascribed  such  a  conatus 
towards  indefinite  persistence  in 
Being.  When  referred  to  the  whole 
man,  conceived  as  unity  of  mind 
and  body,  Spinoza  calls  this  essen- 
tial conatus  Appetite.  In  so  far  as 
man  is  conscious  of  this  Appetite, 
it  constitutes  Desire  (Cupiditas). 
When  referred  to  the  Mind  alone, 
it  is  Will.  That  which  agrees  with 
this  '  conatus,'  that  which  furthers 
our  persistence  in  Being,  we  call 
good ;  that  which  is  contrary  to  it, 
that  which  hinders  it,  we  call  bad. 
We  do  not  desire,  and  strive  after 
things,  because  we  judge  them  to  be 
useful,  or  good,  for  us  ;  but  we  call 
them  good  or  useful  because  we 
desire  them  {quia  ea  conamur, 
volumiM,  appetimus),  ^  Desire  is 
the  essence  itself  of  man,  so  far  as 
he  is  conceived  as  determined  to 
some  action  bv  some  Affection.' 

If  we  are  cnanged  from  without, 
we  are  changed  either  for  better 
or  for  worse;  the  organism  is 
strengthened  or  it  is  weakened; 
it  passes  to  a  state  of  greater  or 
less    perfection;'   of  enhanced   or 
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diminished  Being.  The  feeling  of 
transition  to  greater  perfection,  to 
enhanced  Being,  w  the  passion  of 
Pleasure ;  the  feeling  of  transition 
to  diminished  perfection  of  Being 
is  the  passion  of  Pain.  This  gives 
ns  two  great  classes  of  feelings  or 
afEections,  of  which  the  one,  that  of 
pleasurable  feelings,  exalts  onr 
being  ;  and  the  other,  that  of  pain* 
fill  feelings,  depresses  it.  We  may 
call  them  the  positive  and  negative 
(painfull)  affections.  Desire,  Plea- 
sure,, and  Pain,  then,  these  are  the 
three  fondamental  forms  or  cate- 
gories of  all  the  Affections.  From 
these  primordial  forms,  all  the 
passions  are  to  be  deduced.  And, 
in  fact,  from  these  principles  Spinoza 
does  deduce  the  mechanism  of  a 
large  number  of  the  passions ;  and 
that  in  a  manner  that  is  a  sufficient 
justification  of  his  assertion  that 
human  motives  are  susceptible  of 
rigorously  scientific  demonstration. 
Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  his 
ontology,  his  analysis  of  the  facts 
of  Human  Nature  will  certainly 
Kve  for  ever.  It  will  not  bear  ab- 
stracting ;  the  reader  should  study 
it  for  himself  in  Book  III.  of  the 
Ethiea.  EVom  his  examination 
Spinoza  sums  up  the  conclusion 
'  that  by  many  outward  causes  are 
we  agitated  in  many  modes;  and 
that  Tike  sea  waves  driven  by  con- 
flicting winds,  we  fluctuate  in  ig- 
norance of  our  future  and  of  our 
fate.' 

But  is  there  nothing  in  man  that  he 
can  oppose  to  his  passions  ?  Let  us 
see.  We  are  active,  in  so  far  as  we 
«re  the  adequate  cause,  the  total 
cause,  that  is,  of  any  change  in  us. 
Now  the  human  body  must,  under 
all  conceivable  circumstances,  re- 
main subject  to  changes  caused  in 
it  from  without ;  to  changes,  that 
is,  of  which  it  is  not  the  adequate 
or  total  cause.  It  is  not  in  our 
corporeal  nature  that  this  possible 
activity,  that  we  are  in  search  of, 
can  be  found.  It  must  be  found, 
if  at  all,  in  our  spiritual  nature.  It 
must  be  some  function  of  the  mind, 


of  which  the  mind  is  the  adequate 
cause.  The  functions,  the  products 
of  the  mind,  are  Ideas.  Ideas  are 
of  two  sorts.  They  are  of  the 
Imagination,  or  they  are  of  the 
Reason.  They  are,  as  in  the  first 
case,  *confosed'  ideas,  containing 
an  element  derived  from  a  source 
external  to  the  mind ;  they  are  such 
as  are  not  totally  true,  but  having 
suffered  the  contact  of  our  passions, 
do  not  represent  things  as  they  are 
in  themselves,  but  as  we  wish  them 
to  be.  As  Bacon  puts  it,  *  Luminis 
sicci  non  sunt,  sea  recipiunt  infu- 
sionem  a  voluntate,'  or  they  are,  as 
in  the  second  case,  such  as,  repre- 
senting things  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  are  a  pure  activity  of 
the  mind.  •  Knowledge  is  what  we 
have  to  oppose  to  Passion;  the 
problem  is,  'How  are  "adequate 
ideas  "  possible  ?  '  The  answer  is 
not  at  first  sight  obvious.  Nay, 
rather  does  an  examination  of 
the  question,  on  the  principles  of 
Spinoza's  doctrine  of  cognition,  seem 
to  point  to  the  impossibility  of  true 
knowledge. 

I  say  expressly  (he  declares)  that  tho 
mind  has  no  adequate  knowledge  either  of 
itself  or  of  its  body,  or  of  external  things, 
so  long  as  it  perceives  them  in  the  common 
oonne  of  nature ;  contemplating  them,  that 
is,  accordingly  as  the  fortnitous  occurrence 
of  things  brings  them  before  it. 

Ejiowledge    derived     fix>m    these 
sources    is    classed    by    him    as 
Imagination,  cogniHo  primi  generis  ; 
prolMkbly    BO    c^ed  oeoause  it   is 
the    common    and    natural    kind 
of  knowledge,  the  kind  in  general 
use  amongst  men.     From  Qie  in- 
completeness   of    this    imaginary 
knowledge,  he    derives  all  Error. 
Error    (faUitas)    is  not  anything 
positive  in  things,  but  merely  the 
incompleteness  of  knowledge.     To 
Imagination  also  he  traces  all  suchi 
wiU-o'^the- wisps  of  the  mind  as  the 
ideas  of  order  and  confusion,  beauty 
and  ugliness,  perfection  and  imper- 
fection in   Nature.    Not    by    this 
imperfect  kind  of  knowledge  can. 
we  hope  to  rise  above  Passion ;  it  ia 
itself  Passion. 
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In  opposition  to  this,  lie  estab« 
liahoB  a  method  of  adequate  know- 
ledge by  means  of  Reason  and 
Intnition ;  a  kind  of  Knowledge  of 
a  tranaoendental  nature,  being  a 
function  of  the  transcendental 
^essentia'  of  man,  and  consisting 
in  the  intuitional  reference  of  all 
objects  to  Gt>d  their  cause,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  points  at  which  the 
^reat  circle  of  Spinoza's  thought 
closes.  We  started  from  God,  the 
Source  of  all  Being ;  we  are  come 
round  to  C}od,  the  Source  of  all 
Truth  ;  this  is  the  kind  of  activity 
that  must  be  opposed  to  the  Pas- 
sions. It  is  EInowledge ;  and  it  is 
rational  Knowledge.  But  in  order 
Uiat  it  may  be  effectively  opposed 
to  Feeling,  it  must  become  some- 
thing more  than  mere  intellection. 
A  wise  theorem  of  the  treatise  on 
the  Passions  declares  that  a  Feeling 
can  only  be  destroyed  or  mastered 
by  means  of  a  Feeling  contrary  to 
it  and  more  powerful : 

Sie  geben,  ach !  nicht  immer  Glutli, 
Der  Wafarheit  helle  Strahlen. 

The  *  dry  light '  that  we  have  found 
must  have  some  warmth  infused 
into  it  before  it  can  be  used  to  melt 
Passion ;  this  Knowledge  that  is  to 
control  Feeling  must  be  itself 
Feeling.  Accordmgly,  we  find  it 
shown  that  there  is  a  Gladness 
wiapped  up  in  the  very  act  of 
Knowing-by-Beason,  a  Gladness 
that  is  a  true  £motion,  so  that  to 
the  passions,  which  are  dispositions 
resulting  from  inadequate  ideas, 
&om  the  confused  and  mutilated 
knowledge  of  the  first  sort,  we  have 
to  oppose  dispositionfl  resulting  from 
adequate  ideas.  These  dispositions 
are  summed  up  by  Spinoza  under 
the  name  of  Fortitude, 

Now,  of  what  sort  are  the  actions 
that  flow  from  Fortitude?  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  of  what  sort  m« 
the  actions  dictated  by  Reason? 
As  deduced  by  Spinoza  they  form 
a  body  of  moralily  that  in  its  lofiy 
parity  and  all-embracing  kindness, 
is  not  unlike  that  of  which  the  highest 


Law  is :  '  Love  God ;  and  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.*  Yet  not  all 
the  same.  Since  Reason  can  require 
nothing  that  is  contrary  to  nature, 
her  first  dictate  is  that  each  shall 
love  himself,  and  seek  that  which 
is  useful  to  him,  his  own  true  good ; 
that  he  shall  desire  everything  that 
may  serve  to  bring  him  to  a  state 
of  higher  perfection ;  and,  in  a  word, 
that  each  shall  strive  to  the  uttermost 
to  maintain  and  enhance  his  own 
Being.  Spinoza's  first  principle  of 
morality,  then,  is  absolutely  egoisti- 
cal; but  let  not  the  advocates  ot 
altruistic  principles  of  action  too 
quickly  take  offence :  out  of  this 
strength  will  come  sweetness,  and 
this  selfish  principle  will  be  shown 
to  be  the  foundation  of  virtue  and 
piety.  If  Reason  conunands  us  to 
maintain  and  enhance  our  own 
Being,  Virtue  is  the  power  of  doing 
so.  Virtue  is  a  man's  Strength  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  ends  of  Reason  ; 
its  contrary  is  not  Vice,  but  Weak- 
ness. Vice  is  in  a  certain- sense 
capable  of  being  opposed  to  Virtue, 
for  in  &ct  the  passions  known  as 
Vices  are  states  of  the  greatest 
weakness  or  impotence  of  Soul,  bat 
only  in  this  sense.  Virtue  is  the 
Power-of-being  according  to  the 
laws  of  one's  own  nature ;  therefore 
the  Virtue  of  the  mind  is  the  power 
of  Understanding.  Hence  the  pro- 
positions : 

What  we  seek  out  of  Reason  is  nothing 
else  than  to  understand,  nor  can  the  mind, 
BO  iar  as  it  nses  Reason,  judge  anything  to 
be  useftil  for  it  except  that  which  leads  to 
understanding.  Nothing  is  good  or  bad, 
except  in  so  £ajr  as  it  leads  to  understand- 
ing, or  hinders  it.  The  highest  virtue  of 
the  Mind,  and  her  highest  good,  is  the 
knowledge  of  God.  Summum  mentis 
bonum  est  Dei  eognUiOf  et  iumma  mentis 
virtus  Deum  cognosoere. 

Hence  the  social  life.  For  the 
intellectual  life  implies  the  social 
life.  As  a  means  to  knowing,  Man 
is  necessary  to  Man.  Nothing  more 
useful  could  a  wise  man  desire,  than 
*  that  all  men  should  so  agree  in  all 
things,  that  the  minds  of  all  of 
them  should  form  but  one  mind. 
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and  their  bodies  as  it  were  bat  one 
body,  all  striving  to  their  ntmoat 
for  their  own  and  the  common 
good.'  To  Man,  nothing  is  more 
nsefnl  than  the  reasonable  man. 
Reason  is  a  strict  Lawgiver,  yet 
her  reign  is  a  reign  of  Gladness. 
She  teaches  that  all  Gladness  is  in 
itself  a  good ;  and  all  Sadness  in 
itself  an  evil.  Gheerfiilness  knows 
no  excess,  it  is  always  good ;  and 
melancholy  always  bad.  Langhter 
and  amnsement  are  good,  so  long 
as  they  are  not  excessive. 

It  18  but  a  sad  and  tony  supeivtition 
that  forbida  delights.  In  what  respect  is 
it  less  becoming  to  drive  away  melancholy 
than  hnnger  or  thirst  ?  This  is  mv  way  of 
thinking,  and  my  practice.  No  Deity — ^nor 
anyone,  indeed,  but  a  jealous  person — can 
take  pleasure  in  my  weakness  and  dis- 
comfort, nor  count  as  virtues,  tears  and 
wailings,  and  the  like,  which  are  but  the 
signs  of  an  impotent  spirit;  but,  on  the 
contiazT,  the  greater  our  gladness,  by  so 
much  the  more  do  we  rise  to  a  higher  per- 
fection  of  being ;  that  is,  by  so  much  the 
more  do  we  participate  in  Uie  Divine  nature. 
A  wise  man,  therefore,  will  use  the  gifts  of 
nature,  and  enjoy  them  as  far  as  possible ; 
though  not  indeed  to  excess,  for  that  is  not 
enjoyment.  A  wise  man,  I  say,  will  refresh 
and  recreate  himself  with  pleasant  food 
and  drink,  and  with  sweet  smells,  and  with 
the  beauties  of  flowering  plants,  with  dress, 
with  music,  and  with  games,  with  the 
theatre,  and  all  such  things  as  anyone  may 
enjoy  without  hurt  to  others. 

Love  and  desire  may  run  into 
excess,  and  so  be  bad ;  avarice,  am- 
bition, Inst,  '  are  species  of  madness, 
althongh  they  are  not  usually 
counted  amongst  diseases.*  Hate 
can  never  be  good;  nor  can  the 
species  or  derivativesof  hate,  as  envy, 
scorn,  contempt,  anger,  and  revenge, 
ever  be  good.  Hope  and  fear  can- 
not be  good  in  themselves ;  whoso- 
ever is  wise  will  strive  to  be  free 
from  them.  Pity  is  in  itself  bad ; 
and,  to  a  wise  man,  useless.  For  to 
all  the  good  actions  to  which  we 
may  be  prompted  by  Pity,  we  are 
equally  prompted  by  Reason. 

He  who  knows  that  all  things  follow 
from  the  necessity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and 
take  place  according  to  nature's  eternal 
laws,  will  certain ly  find  nothing  that  de- 
serves either  hatred,  or  derision,  or  con- 


tempt ;  nttther  will  he  tnty  anj^ne,  bat,  so 
far  as  human  virtue  allows,  will  he  strive 
to  act  rightly,  and  be  glad.  Add  to  this» 
that  he  who  is  easily  touched  by  the  passion 
of  pity,  and  moved  by  the  misery  or  tears 
of  another,  often  does  that  of  which  he 
afterwards  r^Mnts ;  and  this,  both  because 
the  deeds  to  which  passion  prompts  are 
not  done  out  of  certain  knowledge  that  they 
are  good,  and  because  we  are  easily  de- 
ceived by  false  tears. 

'  Philosophic  sans  entrailles,'  you 
may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  exclaim, 
with  M.  Saisset.  But  the  reproach 
melts  into  nothingness  before  the 
terrible  scorn  enveloped  in  the 
concluding  sentence  of  Spinoza's 
doctrine  of  human  kindness. 

I  am  here  speaking  only  of  the  man  wh» 
lives  under  the  conduct  of  reason.  For  as 
for  him  who  is  moved  neither  by  Eoason 
nor  by  Pity,  to  aid  his  fellows,  he  is  rightly 
called  inhuman ;  for  he  is  not  of  the  like- 
ness of  man. 

A  reference    in    this    sentence 
sends  the  reader  to  a  proposition 
which  shows  that  Pity  is  a  necessary 
effect  of  the  sight  of  suffering.  The 
wise  man  is  not  without  the  passion 
of  Pity ;  but  his  actions  spring,  as 
far  as  may  be,  from  Reason  alone. 
Humility  is  no  virtue;    it  is  the- 
contemplation  of  our  impotence,  of 
our  Not-Being,  and  is,  in  itself,  bad. 
Repentance  is  no  virtue;   but  he 
that  repents  him  of  a  deed  that  he 
has  done  is  doubly  wi-etched  and  is 
doubly  weak.     A  scholium  softens 
down  the  strangeness  of  these  two 
last   theorems.     For  unreasonable 
men,  humility  and  penitence,  hope 
and  fear,  are  useful  passions,  rather 
than  hurtful  ones.     They  are    a 
necessary  bond  or  bridle.     *  Terret 
vulgns,  nisi  metnat.'     Spinoza  had 
not  forgotten  the  murder  of  the 
Van  Witts,  nor  the  Jewish  poniards 
that  had  gleamed  above  his  own 
heart  on  that  night,  before  the  syn- 
agogue, or  after    the  theatre,    in 
Ajmsterdam.     Self-conceit  and  ab- 
jection are  alike  igpioranoe  of  one- 
self;  and  the  gpneater  th^  are,  the 
greater  the  weakness  of  spirit  of 
which  they    are    the    signs.     But 
Pride   (Gloria)   may  spring    from 
Reason.    The  highest  good  of  th^n 
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that  follow  Beason  is  common  to 
all  men,  and  all  may  equally  possess 
it ;  and  the  good  that  any  virtuons 
man  deserves  for  himself  he  will 
eqnaUy  desire  for  all  men.  All 
those  things  that  conduce  to  con- 
cord amongst  men,  are  good ;  and 
all  that  lead  to  discord,  had.  Jastice, 
equity,  decency,  are  condnoive  to 
concord  ;  and  so  are  most  especially 
Religion  and  Piety.  Concord  may 
sometimes  he  ohtained  hy  force; 
hnt  the  wise  man  will  rememher 
that  hearts  are  conquered  not  hy 
arms,  hut  hy  love  and  generosity. 
He  will  repay  hate  and  anger  hy 
love  and  generosity.  He  will  act 
always  in  good  faith,  and  he  will 
scorn  deceit,  even  though  it  were 
to  free  him  from  a  danger  of  present 
death.  He  hates  no  one,  envies  no 
one,  contemns  no  one,  is  angry 
with  no  one.  He  is  not  guided  in 
his  good  actions  hy  any  fear  of  any 
evil  to  he  avoided  hy  means  of 
them.  He  is  guided  hy  Beason 
iJone ;  and  his  Fortitude  is  equally 
shown  in  the  declining  of  dangers 
and  in  the  overcoming  them.  As 
occasion  requires,  he  chooses  with 
ihe  same  equal  mind  comhat  or 
fight.  He  is  untouched  hy  Fear ; 
wrapped  ahont  in  all-suffidng  Bea- 
son, he  sets  his  face  straight  towards 
the  end  she  shows  him,  and  looks 
neitiier  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left. 
The  shadow  of  death  falls  not 
across  his  path ;  the  virtuous  man 

18  Fb». 

The  man  that  is  free  ib  troubled  by  no 
thought  leaf  than  by  the  thought  of  death  ; 
aad  his  wiadom  is  the  meditation,  not  of 
death,  hnt  of  life.  Homo  Uber  de  nulla  re 
MMW,  quam  de  morte  cogitate  et  efua 
aapuntia  men  mortis,  ad  vUa  miditatio  ett, 

Sneh  is  the  strong  man,  such  is 
the  freeman,  the  ideal  sage  that 
SpiDOsa  dreamed.  Looking  on  this 
pictare  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
hesitaie  to  acknowledge  the  de- 
■ifableness  of  wisdom  and  virtue; 
we  only  ask.  How  can  we  he  wise 
and  virtuons  P  How  can  we  he  free? 

Absohite  power  over  the  emotions 
WB  oan  never  have ;  yet  something 


may  he  done.  Spinoza  points  out 
several  devices  hy  which  the  ty- 
ranny of  passion  may  he  weakened, 
if  not  overthrown.  Love  and  Hate, 
for  instance,  may  he  destroyed  hy 
dissociating  the  objective  and  sub- 
jective factors  of  which  these  pas- 
sions are  composed ;  hy  separatmg, 
that  is,  the  feeling  of  pain  or  plea- 
sure from  the  idea  of  its  external 
cause,  and  joining  it  to  some  other 
ohject.  And  a  passion  ceases  to  he 
a  passion  so  soon  as  we  have  formed 
a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  it.  And 
there  is  no  passion  of  which  it  is 
not  possible  to  form  a  clear  and 
distinct  idea.  And  the  knowledge 
of  the  causal  necessity  of  things 
lessens  their  sway  over  us : 

He  who  haa  suffered  some  loss,  feels  his 
pain  lessened  vhen  he  reflects  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  preserve  the  lost 
good.  Children  are  not  pitied  because 
they  cannot  talk,  nor  walk,  nor  reason,  and 
for  so  many  years  live  in  ignorance  of 
themselTes.  This  is  because  infancy  ia 
held  to  be  a  natural  and  necessary  state. 
But  if  men  were  normally  born  into  the 
adult  state,  and  only  here  and  there  a 
child,  then  all  would  pity  the  child,  for  he 
would  be  held  to  be  a  vice  or  sin  of  nature. 

Thus  does  knowledge  weaken  our 
passion  for  perishable,  finite  things. 
But  it  has  a  far  higher  function, 
that  of  producing  an  active  affec- 
tion towards  the  Eternal  Infinite 
Cause.  The  mind  that  clearly 
knows  itself  and  its  afi*ections,  by 
the  very  act  of  such  knowing  refers 
them  to  Gk)d  as  their  cause.  And 
in  this  act  there  is  delight,  accom- 
panied hy  the  idea  of  Gt>d  as  the 
cause  of  it.  So  that  '  he  who  has 
a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of 
himself  and  of  his  passions,  loves 
God.'  The  worship  of  GladnMS 
here  joins  hands  with  the  worship 
of  Sorrow,  in  this  wondrous  lore  of 
love,  that  teaches  that  even  sorrow 
becomes  joy  so  soon  as  it  is  con- 
ceived as  oansed  by  God.  This  love 
of  God  fills  the  soul  (*mentem 
maxime  occupare  debet'),  for  it 
springs  out  of  the  contemplation  of 
all  and  any  of  our  affections ;  there 
is  none  of  them  to  which  it  is  not 
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linked,  none  by  which  it  may  not 
be  called  forth.  Bat  most  emi- 
nently is  it  the  function  of  that 
intuition  that  Spinoza  describes  as 
'  cognitio  tertii  generis  *  to  breed 
the  Intellectual  Love  of  God.  Out 
of  this  kind  of  knowledge  there 
•arises  the  highest  possible  (xladness 
of  the  soul,  accompanied  bj  the 
idea  of  God  as  its  cause.  '  Hoc 
cognoscendi  g^us  procedit  ab 
adaequata  idea  essentiea  formalis 
quorundam  Dei  attributorum,  ad 
adsaqaatam  cognitionem  essentiea 
rerum;'  the  words  have  a  hard, 
dry,  awkward  look  enough;  so 
much  so  that  one  might  be  par- 
doned for  refusing  to  believe  at  first 
sight  that  this  abstruse  scholastic 
formula  could  contain  the  seed  of  a 
religion.  Nevertheless,  it  is  now 
•easy enough  to  see  how  Goethe  could 
write  concerning  them :  '  These  few 
words  g^ye  me  courage  to  devote 
my  whole  life  to  the  contemplation 
of  such  things  as  I  can  reach  and 
form  an  adequate  idea  of;  and  that 
without  in  the  least  degree  trou- 
bling myself  as  to  how  far  I  may 
advance,  or  what  destiny  may  be 
reserved  for  me.'  In  this  eternal 
Love  of  God — for  this  Love  of  God 
is  eternal — consists  our  salvation, 
sad  our  blessedness,  and  our  liberty. 
But  we  are  in  the  holy  of  holies  of 
•Spinoza's  thought,  and  we  must 
let  him  speak  for  himself  in  the 
four  short  propositions  that  oon- 
•clude  his  dootrine  of  man's  earthly 
life: 

This  Lore  towards  God  neoeesanly  must 
occupy  the  larger  partrof  the  mind.  It  is 
subject  to  none  of  the  foilings  that  are 
found  in  common  love ;  the  I^ve  of  God 
cannot  lapse  into  hate,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
must  necessarily  grow  ever  more  and  more. 
Neither  can  it  be  affected  by  envy  or  by 
jealousy ;  but  it  is  by  so  much  the  more 
utrengthened  within  us  as  we  imagine  a 
greater  number  of  men  to  be  joined  to  God 
in  the  same  bond  of  Love. 

Is  this  all?  Is  there  nothing  more 
necessary  ?  No,  nothing  more ;  the 
Love  of  God  is  enough;  and  the 
geometer  of  the  processes  of  human 
egoism  crowns  the  edifice  of  his 


demonstration  with  the  most  sub- 
limely unselfish  thought  ever  con- 
ceived by  man :  '  Qui  Deum  amat, 
conari  non  potest,  ut  Dens  ipsum 
contra  amat.'  Whoso  loves  God, 
cannot  desire  that  God  should  love 
him  in  return. 

There  remains  an  outwork  of  the 
system,  Spinoza's  doctrine  of  Im- 
mortality.  '  The  mind  cannot  be 
absolutely  destroyed  with  the  body, 
but  somewhat  of  it  remains,  which 
is  eternal.'  For  the  human  mind 
is  in  God  as  an  idea  which  expresses 
the  *  essence  '  of  the  human  body, 
'sub  specie  eternitatis;'  and  it  is 
therefore  itself  eternal.  I  remind 
the  reader  that  'eternal'  means 
'without  beginning,'  as  well  as 
'  without  end.'  '  It  is  impossible 
that  we  should  remember  that  we 
existed  before  our  bodies,  since  th^se 
cannot  hold  any  traces  of  this  former 
existence ;  neither  does  Eternity 
touch  Time,  nor  has  it  any  relation 
to  Time.  But  none  the  less,  we  feel 
and  know  that  we  are  eternal. 
For  the  mind  feels  no  less  that 
which  it  intellectually  conceives, 
than  that  which  it  holds  in  memory. 
The  eyes  of  the  mind,  by  which  it 
sees  and  observes  thingrg,  are 
demonstrations.'  Part  of  the  mind 
remains,  not  all.  Of  the  Afiections 
only  the  '  intellectual  Love  of  God ' 
is  eternal ;  and  the  finite  forms  of 
memory  and  imagination,  andall  that 
is  passion,  perish  with  the  body. 
But  qualitatively,  that  which  sur- 
vives is  incomparably  of  higher 
importance  than  the  mortal  part. 
It  may  be  so  quantitatively,  too. 
Minds  participate  in  more  or  less  of 
Immoitaliiy.  In  those  in  which 
that  which  is  of  the  Imagination  is 
so  little  as  to  be  of  scarcely  any 
importance  in  comparison  with  that 
which  is  of  the  B^UK>n,  the  penah-> 
able  part  is  but  of  the  smallest 
importance  in  comparison  with  the 
immortal  part.  '  There  is  no  doubt, ' 
Spinoza  writes,  '  but  that  there  are 
minds  which  have  great  knowledge 
of  themselves  and  of  God,  and  of 
which  the  principal  part  is  eternal^ 
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8o  that  tlieybaTe  scarce  anyiihing 
to  fear  from  death.'  That  th£ 
doctniie  is  but  an  outwork  of  the 
Ethical  system,  and  not  an  integral 
part  of  it,  Spinoza  was  himself 
well  aware.  In  proud  anxiety  lest 
the  reader  should  suppose  that  he 
was  holding  out  to  him  Immortality 
as  a  bait  for  well-doing,  he  bids  us 
remember  that  '  even  if  we  were 
ignorant  that  our.  soul  is  eternal, 
nevertheless  piety  and  religion,  and 
all  the  other  things  which  we  hare 
shown  to  be  the  prescriptions  of 
reason,  would  still  have  the  highest 
worth  for  us.* 

The  conclusion  of  the  Ethica  is, 
that  '  Blessedness  is  not  the  reward 
of  virtue,  but  is  virtue  itself;  nor 
do  we  enjoy  blessedness  because 
we  have  subdued  our  passions,  but, 
on  the  eontrazy,  it  is  because  we 
possess  blessedness  that  we  are  able 
to  subdue  our  passions.' 

Summing  up  the  results  that  we 
have  obtained,  we  find  that  Spinoza 
asserts  the  existence  of  God  as  the 
one  BeaUty,  Being,  or  Substance. 
In  the  One-ness  of  this  Substance 
he  asserts  the  Manifoldness  of  Its 
Attributes,  or  ways^of-being,  such  as 
Thought  and  Extension.  He  asserts 
that  between  these  there  is  no  causal 
relation,  thus  placing  himself  in 
equal  opposition  to  Materialism  and 
to  Teleology*  He  asserts  that  the 
one  Substance  is  modified  into  infi- 
nite Modes,  which  are  the  World. 
God  is  the  Being  of  Things.  He 
asserts  that  the  finitenesa  and 
sepaiateness  that  we  see  in  these 
Modes  is  an  illusion  of  imaginary 
knowledge.  From  this  illusion  we 
are  set  free  by  Reason,  or  the  know- 
ledge which  sees  its  object  in  its 
<me-ikeB8  with  the  Infinite.  God  is 
the  Truth  of  Things.  The  disposi- 
tions that  result  from  imaginary 
IcDowledge  are  the  passions.  From 
iheak  we  are  set  free  by  true  know<- 
ledgSL  God  is  the  Freedom  of 
Thuigs.  Finally,  he  claims  that 
all  ihese  assertions  are  deduced,  are 
shown  to  follow  necessarily,  from 
the  nature  of  the  one  First  Ground. 
The  ezaminatum  of  this  point  would 


be  the  criticism  of  the  system,  with 
which  we  have  not  here  to  do.  But 
we  may  drop  a  word  or  two  of 
su^estion.  Critical  examination 
woidd  probably  show  that  the 
manifoldness  of  the  Attributes  in 
the  one-ness  of  the  Substance  is 
asserted,  but  not  even  rendered 
conceivable,  much  less  deduced. 
And  as  regards  the  Modes,  the 
problem  was  to  extract  the  Finite 
from  the  Infinite.  Spinoza  may 
have  succeeded  in  showing  on  his 
own  principles,  that  if  the  Finite  is 
there,  it  must  be  m,  and  derived 
from,  the  Infinite.  But  has  he 
shown  the  How  of  this  derivation  ? 
His  own  principles  require  that  it 
should  be  shown.  Has  he  succeeded 
in  making  the  Finite  intelligible  P 

But  though  the  system  of  Spinoza 
be  only  partially  true  as  a  theory  of 
Things,  and  though  even  as  atheory 
of  Life  it  be  incomplete,  yet 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his 
writings  will  live  until  the  happy 
days  when  our  successors  shall  be 
able  to  show  a  Newton  as  we  show 
an  ape.  For  they  have  in  them  the 
life  of  a  passionate  love  of  truth,  and 
a  grand  and  thorough^  contempt  of 
all  fear  and  of  all  selfishness.  They 
breathe  in  every  line  the  fresh 
summer  breath  of  the  Religion  of 
Gladness. 

God  '8  in  His  Heftven, 
AH  *8  right  with  the  world. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  Spinozism. 
And  besides  all  this,  the  quality  of 
Spinoza's  writings  that  makes  us 
range  them  in  the  most  sacred 
comer  of  our  bookshelves,  and  turn 
to  them  for  consolation  in  those 
fretful,  half-despairing,  moods  in 
which  most  literature  is  irritating 
and  unhelpful,  is  the  spirit  of  inef- 
fable calmness  and  a  certainty  that 
animates  them.  In  its  clear,  un- 
troubled possession  of  itself— not 
with  a  half-knowledge  that  seeks 
to  complete  itself  by  a  luJf-trust 
in  the  larger  Hope,  but  with  the 
certainty  of  total  insight, — Spi- 
noza's thought  is  lofty  among  the 
loftiest. 

Abthus  BoLLis  Lev. 
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THE  CITY  OP  KIYOTO. 
Bt  Ctfbian  a.  Q.  Bbidgb,  Commander  R.N. 


THE  Son  of  Heayen,  the  direct 
descendant  of  the  Sun-Goddess, 
the  divine  Mikado  has  deserted  his 
ancient  capital  and  his  Palace  of  the 
Nine  Gutes ;  and  the  sacred  Eiy6to 
is  now  a  widowed  city.  The  For- 
bidden Interior'  has  been  turned 
into  a  fair ;  its  galleries  resound  with 
the  heavy  footfalls  of  foreign  '  bar- 
barians,' and  the  strident  voices  of 
strangers  from  the  West  are  heard 
cheapening  crockery  and  lacquered 
ware  within  its  halls.  The  jin-riku 
sha  dashes  through  the  gate  which 
the  brave  prince  of  Aidzu  defended, 
not  a  dozen  years  ago,  for  his  liege- 
lord,  against  the  assaults  of  fiery 
Oh6-shin  and  the  headlong  chivalry 
of  Nagato.  Where  Satsuma  struck 
at  Nagato,  where  the  Lord  of  Yodo 
came  to  Aidzu's  help  on  that  terrible 
August  day  when  the  rival  clans 
fought  for  possession  of  the  sacred 
person  of  the  Ten-n6  himself,  and 
the  chief  who  was  to  be  the  last 
Shogun  of  the  house  of  Tokugawa 
headed  his  retainers  in  full  armour, 
foreigners  are  passing  in  little  troops, 
going  to  or  returning  from  the  show, 
over  ground  for  centuries  unde- 
secrated  by  a  barbarian  foot.  Their 
presence  is  still  rare  enough  to  make 
the  citizens  of  the  capital  turn 
round  and  scan  them  closely. 

The  marvellous  change  indicated 
by  this  state  of  affairs  supplies  food 
for  reflection;  and  of  the  visitors  who 
have  gone  to  the  city  of  the  Mikado 
during  the  last  few  months,  some, 
perhaps,  may  have  paused  to  con- 
sider what  the  full  effect  of  it  might 
be.  The  idlest  sightseer,  escaping 
from  his  desk  at  Yokohama  or 
Shanghai,  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  abrupt  contact  be- 
tween an  ancient   civilisation   and 


the  latest  efforts  of  Western  progress 
which  a  visit  to  the  city  discloses. 

The  stranger  who  journeys  to 
Kiy6to  starts  from  the  treaty  port 
of  Kob6,  at  the  head  of  the  Isumi 
Nada,  the  last  in  the  chain  of  great 
lochs  which  compose  the  inland  sea 
of  Japan.  A  few  score  of  trim 
bungalows  and  stores,  edging  the 
most  northern  of  the  two  sandy 
bays  which  form  the  frontage  of  the 
twin  towns  of  Kob6  and  Hiogo, 
comprise  the  settlement  opened  to 
foreigners  only  eight  years  ago. 
At  the  back  rise  the  sharp  peaks  of 
the  Futahisan,  the  Mayayama,  and 
the  Kokosan,  and  the  pine-clad 
ridges  that  connect  their  bases  with 
the  fertile  upland  which  inclines 

fradually  towards  the  sea.     From 
Iob£  to  the  great  citv  of  Osaka, 
twenty    miles    off,  which   eives   a 
second  name  to  the  Isumi  Nada  or 
Bay  of  Osaka,  stretches  a  vast  cul- 
tivated   plain    now    yellow    with 
ripenine  com  and  fields  of  rape, 
studded  here  and  there  with  the 
emerald  verdure  of  the  young  rice- 
plants  still  in  the  minute  plots  or 
*  nurseries '  from  which  they   will 
have  to  be  transplanted  later  in  the 
year.     On  the  left  are  the  thick 
pine-woods  covering  the  hill-sides, 
the  silver  cascades  of  the    Kob4 
Falls,  and  the  sacred  grove  of  the 
Moon- Goddess    screening    her    se- 
cluded shrine  high  up  near  the  sum- 
mit of   the    Mayayama.      Beyond 
the    Kokosan    stand  out  in   bold 
relief  the  sandy  knolls  and  ridges 
of      the    Kabuto-Yama     sparsely 
sprinkled  with  patches  of   yonng 
pme-wood.     On  the  right  sparkle 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Inland  Sea, 
bounded  by  the  dim  outline  of  the 
highlands  of  Isumi. 


'  A  Japanwe  name  of  tlie  Palace  at  Eijr6to. 
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Few  spots  in  the  world  can  sar- 
pass  in  loveliness  this  tract  of  cnlti- 
Tated  land.  The  soenerj  is  of  the 
highest  beaatj.  Mountain,  stream, 
cascade,  and  sea ;  grove  and  copse  ; 
golden  grain  and  brilliant  flowers  in 
middle  distance  and  foreg^nnd ; 
deep-bine  waters  fading  into  a  pale 
horizon,  shadowy  peaks  melting 
into  the  violet  distance,  make  np 
a  picture  such  as  assuredly  few 
conntries  can  present  to  the  spec- 
tator. An  tells  of  plenty  and  of 
peace.  The  whole  country,  as  &r 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  dotted  with 
villages  and  farms.  Evei^  square 
foot  of  land  is  cultivated  ?nth  elabo- 
rate care.  The  homesteads  are  large, 
oommodions,  and  in  good  repair; 
the  villages  cleanly  and  well  built ; 
the  roads  well  made  and  admirably 
kept.  Troops  of  peasants  were 
labouring  in  the  fields,  or  walking 
to* and  fro  along  the  roads ;  lines  of 
pack-horses  and  oxen  could  be  seen 
bearing  burdens  from  field  to  village, 
or  from  the  villages  to  the  town. 
Few  women  and  children  of  tender 
age  were  observed,  as  in  more  en- 
hghtened  countries  further  west, 
engaged  in  the  laborious  husbandry 
of  the  fields. 

The  density  of  population  is 
extraordinary.  The  snore  is  fringed 
with  a  contmnous  row  of  towns; 
whilst  np  to  the  very  roots  of  the 
spurs  which  strike  out  from  the 
range  inland,  villages  and  hamlets 
oocor  at  every  half-mile.  Now  and 
then  a  grove  of  trees  of  noble  gprowth 
indicated  a  sacred  spot,  and  nearer 
approach  revealed  the  curving  eave^ 
and  high-pitched  roof  of  a  temple 
or  a  shrine.  No  village  is  without 
at  least  one  such  monument  of  pious 
munificence,  as  in  bygone  days 
lamented  by  the  Boman  lyrist — the 
only  building  of  any  architectural 
disdnction  to  be  seen.  Behind  or 
by  the  side  of  each  stands  a  neatly- 
l^d^out  cemetery,  the  'God's-acre' 
of  the  small  commnnity. 

The  dusky  tiling  of  the  roofs,  and 
the  sun-embrowned  hue  of  the  un« 


painted  walls  of  the  dwellings, 
offered  an  agreeable  contrast  to  uie 
golden  yellow  of  the  corn-fields  and 
the  bright  tints  of  the  surrounding 
foliage.  The  uniformity  of  the  sky- 
line of  the  rows  of  cottages  was 
varied  here  and  there  by  the  loftier 
elevations  of  the  temples,  and  the 
frequent  trees  which  overhung  the 
gaixlens  of  the  villagers  as  well  as 
the  inclosures  sacred  to  the  gods. 
Many  a  village,  decked  with  flags 
and  bannerols,  was  keeping  the 
festival  of  a  local  divinity.  From 
short  transverse  wands  on  tall 
bamboos  depended  long  strips  of 
white  cotton,  on  which  were  bla- 
zoned the  bears  and  pales,  the  her- 
aldic spots  and  circles  of  the  still 
remembered  feudal  lord.  More 
ambitions  painting  and  ornate  in- 
scriptions appeared  below;  a  warrior 
slaving  a  dragon,  a  horseman  in 
full  armour,  or  an  archer  bending 
his  bow.  From  higher  poles  flut- 
tered small  squares  of  red  and  white. 
In  the  clear  atmosphere  and  gay 
sunshine  of  the  Japanese  May,  the 
saucy  flaunting  of  uiese  pennons  in 
the  wind  added  much  to  the  pleasing 
br^htness  of  the  scene. 

The  garb  and  manners  of  the 
peasants  working  in  the  fields 
showed  strangers  that  they  were  in 
a  land  morally  and  geographically 
far  distant  from  their  own.  The 
forehead  prolonged  upwards  by  the 
custom  of  shavmg  the  head  back 
to  the  crown,  and  the  hair  brought 
backwards  in  a  broad  band  across 
the  ear  on  either  side,  obscures  or 
softens  the  obtrusive  simionsness  of 
the  Mongolian  features.  The  flow- 
ing robe  of  blue,  its  '  Ghibine  cinc- 
ture' on  the  men  at  work  or  tra- 
velling, the  snow-white  buskins, 
the  thick-soled  sandals  of  wood, 
recalled  the  vesture  of  an  older  age. 
A  grave  husbandman  guiding  a 
simple  plough  of  wood  tipped  with 
iron,  in  his  loose  gown  edged  with 
a  broad  fold  or  a  stripe  as  ample 
as  the  laiiclave^  his  stature  increased 
to  the  Western  standard  by  the 
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thick  sandals  on  bis  feet,  miglit 
pass  for  an  Oriental  Gincinnatns 
tilling  his  patrimonial  fields. 

Sach  ideal  parallel  would  be  soon 
dispelled.  A  line  of  railway,  not 
long  completed,  seams  the  fair 
champaign  with  an  ugly  scar  of 
'Western  Progress' — ^ttie  shibbo- 
leth of  New  Japan.  Buildings  and 
bridges  of  brick  mar  the  prospect 
from  many  a  Tillage  or  river's  bank. 
Oaunt  telegraph-posts  stand  in 
ghastly  line  in  sacred  groves  and 
thickets  of  waving  bamboo.  At  the 
railway  stations  the  officials  have 
discarded  the  graceful  and  becom- 
ing dress  of  their  fathers,  and  have 
assumed  the  tight-fitting  garments 
of  the  West.  Instead  of  pictu- 
resque figures  draped  like  Grecian 
statues  and  ezaJted  upon  high  san- 
dals, on  the  platforms  strut  ill- 
favoured  dwarfe  with  stubbly  scalps, 
vain  of  their  brass-buttoned  pea- 
jackets  and  ffold-laced  caps.  The 
cleanly  matted  flooring  of  the  rooms 
has  been  replaced  by  one  of  planks, 
befouled  by  the  boots  which  the 
wearer  cannot  put  off,  like  the  na- 
tional sandals,  at  the  threshold. 
The  neat  lacquered  writing  tables, 
some  three  inches  high,  at  which 
Japanese  accountants  laieel,  have 

f'ven  place  to  ungainly  copies  of 
uropean  desks  and  chairs.  To 
enter  one  of  these  buildings  is  to 
pass  from  one  world,  from  one  his- 
toric epoch,  to  another.  They  sug- 
gest an  irruption  of  Birmingham 
into  Arcadia. 

The  line  of  railway  ends  at  pre- 
sent at  the  vast  city  of  Ozaka.  This 
Esustem  Venice,  with  its  many 
streams  and  scores  of  bridges,  its 
noble  temples,  its  now  deserted 
yashthisj  in  which,  till  but  a  few 
years  ago,  dwelt  Daimios  and  re- 
tainers when  in  attendance  upon 
the  Shdgun,  stands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  two  streams  which  unite  in 
the  Yodogawa,  and  form  the  great 
channel  of  communication  with 
Kiydto.    It  is,  or  was  till  lately,  the 


great  emporium  of  Japan.    When 
Uie   Tokugawa    succeeded  to  the 
Shdgunate,  with  the  true  instinct  of 
parventu  they  turned  their  thoughts 
to  maritime  commerce,  and  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  great  sea- 
port towns.    Ozaka  and  Nagasaki, 
as  much  as  Yedo,  were  cities  of  the 
Sh6gun.   The  dead  flat,  seamed  by 
canals  and  streams  on  which  the 
first-named    ciiy  stands,  is  over- 
looked by  the  great  castle  of  the 
hereditary  Mayors  of  the  Palace, 
who  governed  tor  the  Oriental  Mer- 
wings  idling  in  the  miaJco  of  Kiydto. 
Its  deep  moata,  high  parapets,  and 
gigantic  revetments  bear  witness 
to  the  pre-eminence  of  its  former 
lords.  Three  lines  of  curtain  enclose 
the  square  mass  which  forms  the 
keep.     Not  even  the  gigantic  luies 
raised  by  the  Spanish  Grand-Master 
Gottoner,  to  shield  the  ramparts  of 
the  'Thi^e  Cities'  which  lie  over 
against  Yaletta,  equal  these  stu- 
pendous works  of  defence.     The 
huge  blocks  which  face  the  scarps 
are  larger  than  the  stones  of  Baal- 
bec,  or  of  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh. 
From  the  summit  of  the  escarp  to 
the  bottom  of  the  moat  is  sixty 
feet  at  least.     The  dwelling  of  the 
Tokugawa,  of   RcUamotos^  and  of 
retainers  have  been  destroyed ;  and 
in  their  place  rise  tasteless  piles 
of  barracks  built  on  the  Western 
model.     The  warriors  who  throng 
its  place  d^a/rmes  no  longer  wear 
armour,  nor  carry  two  swords  in 
their  girdles.     A  battalion  of  the 
Mikado's  troops,  ill-dressed  in  ab- 
surd imitations  of   Western   nni- 
forms,  staggering  under  heayy  cow- 
skin    knapsacks    of    the    Frencli 
pattern,  with  feet  encased  in  nn- 
accustomed  boots,  were  burlesquing 
the  evolutions  of  a  European  drill- 
gronnd  on  the  esplanade  that  lies 
in  firont  of  the  main  entrance.      A 
filthy  guard-house  stands  just  witbin 
the  gateway,  and,  whilst  the  visitor 
awaits  there  an  order  of  admission, 
he  can  reflect  upon  the   chan^^es 
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WToaglit  in  a  few  jears'  time.  The 
gnard-liofiiBe  is  typical  of  the  imita- 
tbnfl  of  foreign  institntions  so  rife 
in  Kew  Japan.  Its  filth  and  sloven- 
Ixness,  its  grimy  table  and  dingy 
bedsteads,  are  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  order  and  cleanliness,  the 
dainty  fomitnre  and  pretty  orna- 
ments, of  even  the  poorest  Japanese 
konse.  And  so  it  is  thronghont  in 
tills  iait  land,  where  beanty  itself 
is  ocderlyand  cleanly,  and  where 
ev^en  picturesque  squalor  is  un- 
known. 

From  Ozaka  to  the  capital  the 
load  is  as  level  as  the  stream  that 
runs  beside  it ;  now  passing  amidst 
fields  and  gardens,  now  carried 
along  the  yast  embankments  which 
confine  the  Todogawa.  The  valley 
of  this  stream  is  a  broad  plain  be- 
tween two  lines  of  heights  that  con- 
Terge  towards  the  capital.  Along 
this  plain  are  crowded  villages  and 
towns;  and  cultivation  covers  its 
mxAoe  and  runs  high  up  the  slopes. 
Scarcely  a  house  is  passed  before 
which  there  is  not  spread  out  to 
dry  a  little  crop  of  tea  plucked  from 
the  garden  patch  dose  by.  Com, 
lape,  beans,  and  peas  cover  square 
mfles  of  ground;  and  groves  and 
temples  rise  from  the  expanse  of 
waving  fields,  like  islands  from  a 
golden  sea.  There  was  a  cheering 
air  of  comfort  about  the  villages 
and  eotteges.  Anything  like  po- 
verty, in  its  European  sense,  was 
aowiiere  to  be  seen.  All  seemed 
to  have  enough  to  supply  the  simple 
wants  of  a  people  yet  uncontami- 
naied  by  intercourse  with  the  more 
self-indulgent  strangers  from  other 
lands,  lusery  and  beggary  in  this 
fiivoured  country  still  hang  closely 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  treaty  ports. 
Chubby  children  and  rosy  maidens 
crowded  the  village  streets,  happier 
than  their  peers  in  those  more  *  civi- 
lised' countries  in  which  woman 
mad  child  must  labour  in  the  fields. 
Those  who  have  brought  the  '  oivi- 
'  of  Europe  to  the  shores  of 


the  inland  sea  may  mistrust  their 
handiwork  if  they  compare  the 
'  gangs*  of  the  shires  and  the  hop^ 
gardens  of  Kent  with  the  labourers 
and  the  corn-fields  of  the  Todo* 
gawa  valley. 

The  line  of  railway  has  been 
pushed  on  from  OzaJca  to  the 
capital,  and  is  now  open ;  and  the 
scream  of  the  locomotive  and  the 
bustle  of  a  *  terminus  '  will  soon  be- 
familiar  to  the  quiet  dwellers  in  the 
sacred  city.  The  traveller  previously 
either  ascended  the  Yodogawa  in  a 
passage-boat,  or  traversed  the  road 
by  land  in  the  jin-riki'shay  or  man* 
power  carriage  which  has  become 
so  common  throughout  the  country. 
The  distance  by  land  is  thirty-six 
English  miles;  and  the  same  two 
men  dragged  a  passenger  and  his 
luggage  the  whole  way  m  six  hours 
including  stoppages.  One  man 
Tfkn  between  the  shafts,  and  the 
other  pulled  at  a  single  string  fas- 
tened to  a  collar  round  his  neck, 
acting  as  a  trace.  The  speed 
and  endurance  pf  these  runners  is 
extraordinary.  Keeping  up  a  rapid 
pace  with  short  and  infrequent  halts, 
they  exhibit  no  signs  of  fatigue 
throughout  a  journey,  and  arrive 
fresh  and  active  at  its  end.  They 
lay  aside  their  scanty  clothing,  re- 
taining only  a  broad  sun-hat  and  a 
narrow  waistcloth  of  white  cotton. 
They  even  discard  their  light  san- 
dals of  plaited  straw,  and  on  the 
way  run  barefi)ot  as  .the  hemeror 
dromoi  of  old. 

The  village  of  Hashimoto  lies 
half-way  between  Ozaka  and  the 
capital.  At  the  beginning  of  its 
long,  straggling  street  there  is  a 
cluster  of  native  inns,  at  which 
travellers  to  and  from  Kiy6to  stop 
for  rest  and  refreshment.  The 
village  stands  upon  the  river ;  and 
every  inn  has  a  eroup  of  neatly- 
matted  rooms  with  balconies  pro- 
jecting over  the  water.  The  kitchen, 
the  greatest  room  in  all  Japanese 
houses,  lies  next  the  street,  an  off- 
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3lioot  from,  it  serving  as  a  restaurant 
to  casual  customers ;  whilst  the  real 
travellers  are  accommodated  nearer 
the  river  frontage.  This  latter  por- 
tion of  the  inn  is  separated  from  the 
kitchen  by  a  little  coart-yard 
ornamented  with  rockwork  and 
dwarfed  trees.  Thns  the  tired 
traveller  can  rest  nndistnrbed  by 
the  bastle  in  the  bnsier  part  of  the 
hostelry.  Foreigners  are  still  nn- 
common  enough  on  the  ffreat  high 
road  to  the  ancient  capitiu  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  villagers,  and  a 
little  knot  of  cnrions  folk  clustered 
at  the  door  and  lingered  to  see  the 
strangers  get  into  their  jin-'rikusJMs 
and  depart. 

Parties  of  pleasure-seekers  in  the 
neighbouring  inns,  enjoying  them- 
selves in  the  water-side  rooms  and 
balconies    from  which  the  stream 
can  be  sarveyed  and  a  fine  view 
of  the  heights  on  the  farther  side 
obtained,  leaned  far  over  the  balus- 
trades to  catch  a  sight  of  the  fo- 
reign wayfietrers.    But  there  was  no 
attempt  at  intrxLsion ;  none  of  that 
vulgar  mobbing  of  visitors  from 
strange  countries  to  which  we  are 
so  accustomed  nearer  home.    The 
gentle  courtesy  which  distinguishes 
the  Japanese  restrained  them  from 
satisfying  a  curiosity  which  shone 
forth  from  thdr    dark  and  eager 
eyes;  and  the  gazers  shrank  timidly 
back  for  fear  of  being  caught  in  so 
flagrant  a  breach  of  good  manners 
as  staring  at  a  stranger.  How  soon 
this    natural  politeness  and  good 
breeding  will  yield  to  the  assaults 
of '  Western  Progress,'  the  manners 
and  the  bearing  of  the  OccidentalUed 
natives  dressed  in  coats  and  trousers, 
and  the  brief  authority  of  some  post 
in  the    new-fangled    hierarchy  of 
officialism,    indicate   but   too  dis- 
tinctly. 

A  ferry  crosses  the  broad  and 
shallow  Kidisugawa,  an  affluent  of 
the  Todo,  some  five  or  six  miles 
beyond  E^ashimoto;  and  less  than 
an  hour's  run  from  the  crossing 
brings  the  traveller  to  the  town 


of  Yodo.      This  in  the  old  days 
was    an    outpost    of   the    Toku- 
gawa  towards  Kiy6to.     The  Lord 
of  Yodo  was  B,fudai  Daimio,  or  im- 
mediate   vassal,    of    the    Shdgun. 
The  defection  of  his  forces   from 
the  Tokugawa's  side   in    January 
1868  turned  the  scale  in  the  fierce 
fight  that  raged  in  the  streets  of  his 
castle-town,    and    was  an    imme- 
diate cause  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Sh6gunate.     How   has  the  stout 
baron's  timely  treachery  been  re- 
warded?   His   castle  is  half  de- 
stroyed ;   its  white  towers   falling 
into  ruin  stand  out  from  the  thick 
foliage     of    the    park    trees    like 
mournful  monuments  of  departed 
power ;  and  the  places  ^armes  and 
enclosures  are   being   turned  into 
tea-plantations     for     the    villeins 
regardant  of  the  fief. 

There  is  a  wide  bridge  near  the 
ruined  castle,  the  arch   of  which 
spans  the  Yodo  river  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  town.     The  road 
towards    the   capital   crosses   this 
bridge,  and,  having  followed  the 
right  or  western  bank  of  the  Yodo 
for  two  or  three  miles,  enters  the 
city  of  Fushimi,  which  forms  a  vast 
suburb  of  Kiy6to.   Navigation  here 
ends,  and  the  river  splits  into  the 
two  streams   of  the  Ujigawa  and 
the  Kamogawa;  the  former  comes 
from  the  rich  tea-district  of  Uji  and 
the  sacred  site  of  Nara,  and   the 
latter  cuts  the  capital  into  two  nn- 
equal  parts.     From  the  entrance 
of  Fushimi  to   the  body    of    the 
capital  the  road  is  a  long  street  of 
continuous  houses.     On  the  right, 
hand   side    stands   the  celebrated 
shrine  of  Inari-sama,  the  Fox-Qod, 
which  in  May  is  visited  by  thou- 
sands of  votaries  of  the    Shintoo 
creed ;  and  long  processions  of  men, 
women,    and    children — many    of 
them  of  the  higher  classes — were 
seen  walking  round  and  round  the 
central    building    in  fulfilment    of 
their  vows.     In  a  grove  to  the  left 
is  a  high-fenced  paddock  into  which. 
the  divine  Fox  comes  from  time   to 
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time  to  reoeiTe  the  food,  usually 
rice,  cast  for  his  acceptance  by  pious 
hands  over  the  enclosing  walls  of 
plank.  Shreds  of  paper  torn  and 
folded  in  rectangnlar  creases,  and 
strips  of  leaf  inscribed  with  prayers 
or  vows,  were  stuck  on  tiny  bamboo 
wands  about  the  holy  spot.  The 
place  offered  a  gay  spectacle  on  a 
bright  May  afternoon.  The  gaudy 
red  of  the  ioriyi^  or  peculiar  Shintoo 
portal,  and  of  the  columns  of  the 
shrine,  contrasted  well  with  the 
verdant  tints  of  the  sacred  grove  at 
the  back;  and  the  smart  hues  of 
the  broad  zones  or  phis  of  the 
maidens  in  the  procession,  as  '  full- 
girdled'  as  Persephone,  lightened 
up  the  dull  grey  of  the  court-yard 
pavement  with  bits  of  gleaming 
colour.  A  curiosity  in  art  was 
pointed  out  amongst  the  ex  voto 
pictures  hung  upon  the  walls.  This 
was  a  large  painting  on  wood,  pre- 
sented by  Korean  ambassadors 
some  generations  ago.  It  repre- 
sented the  reception  of  their  em- 
bassy at  the  Japanese  Court,  and 
was  a  fair  specimen  of  an  evidently 
Chinese  school. 

The  Koreans  monopolised  the 
ancient  foreign  policy  of  Japan. 
The  heroic  in  history  and  legend 
owes  its  origin  to  the  relations  of 
the  two  nations  in  past  ages,  as  the 
foreign  element  in  the  national  re- 
ligion and  literature  does  so  largely 
to  former  intercourse  with  China. 
A  short  distance  from  the  shrine  of 
Lmri  stands  an  artificial  mound, 
called  the  Mimizuka  or '  grave  of  the 
ears  and  noses.'  This  hillock  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  ancient 
mound  of  the  Danejohn  at  Canter- 
bury. When,  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  A.D.,  the 
generals  of  the  deified  Taiko-sama — 
known  daring  his  earthly  career  as 
Hideyoshi,  the  Lieutenant  of  No- 
bunaga  and  predecessor  of  the 
Tokugawa  Shdguns — ^invaded  the 
Kore%  the  multitude  of  the  slain 
was  such  that  only  the  ears  and 
noses,  and  not  the  heads,  could  be 
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brought  back  as  trophies  to  Japan. 
The  ghastly  spoils  were  buried  be- 
neath this  mound. 

It  is  opposite  the  gateway  of 
the  great  temple  of  Daibutsu.  The 
revetment  of  the  terre-plem  of  this 
holy  place  contains  stones  almost 
as  gigantic  as  those  in  the  castle 
walls  at  Ozaka.  Within  the  en- 
closure is  a  huge  bust,  fashioned 
of  lacquered  wood,  of  the  great 
Buddha.  It  replaced  an  ancient 
statue  of  bronze,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  i6o  feet  high,  the  metal 
of  which  was  converted  into  money 
during  some  one  of  the  civil  com- 
motions of  which  this  part  of  Japan 
has  been  the  theatre.  A  more  in- 
teresting object  is  the  great  bell 
standing  on  the  ground  in  the  main 
court-ysj^.  Keeping  within  the 
enclosing  wall  of  the  temple  area, 
and  returning  towards  L[iari,  the 
visitor  will  come  to  the  Bengehoin 
temple  erected  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  Quannon.  A  vast  hall 
standing  by  the  wall  and  fronting 
a  whole  plantation  of  that  favourite 
fiower  of  the  Japanese,the  purple  iris, 
is  known  as  the  San^jvn-saiuffrudOy 
or  '  temple  of  the  thirty- three  thou- 
sand gods.'  It  contains  a  thousand 
figures  of  gilt  wood,  with  many 
arms,  arranged  on  a  long  terraced 
platform  which  occupies  its  whole 
length.  Beneath  its  wide-spreading 
eaves  runs  a  broad  verandah  used 
in  old  times  as  a  shooting-ffaUery, 
and  many  a  votive  offenng  of 
arrows  and  of  bows  still  hangs 
affixed  to  tablets  on  the  walls. 

Kiydto  occupies  the  level  bottou. 
of  a  valley  between  the  ridges  of 
Hiyeizan  and  Higashiyama  on  the 
east,  and  the  classic  elevation  of 
Tenno-san  on  tiie  west.  Two 
streams,  the  Kamogawa  and  the 
Katuragawa,  enclose  the  main  part 
of  the  ciiy  on  a  site  almost  insular 
in  form.  A  considerable  suburb, 
or,  perhaps,  an  integral  portion  of 
the  capital,  lies  beyond  the  Kkmo- 
gawa,  which  is  crossed  by  many 
bridges  conneoting  the  two  parts . 
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In  ihe  early  sammer  the  bed  of 
.the  river  was  nearly  dry,  a  tiny 
rivnlet  only  trickling  throagh  its 
deepest  ohaxmel.  The  shingly 
bottom  was  converted  into  a  vast 
bleaching  ground,  and  was  white 
for  many  an  acre  with  long  strips  of 
cotton  cloth  spread  out  apon  it  in 
the  sun.  The  Third  Bridge,  or 
San^y  biodlt,  like  many  of  the  finest 
^ifices  of  the  capital,  by  the  great 
"warrior  Hid^yoshi,  supplied  in 
.Kiy6to  the  place  of  London  Stone, 
•as  &om  it  all  distances  were  popu- 
larly measured.  The  quarter  of 
the  town,  beyond  the  Kamo,  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  Higashiyama,  is 
.that  in  which  some  of  the  finest 
temples  and  the  best  inns  are 
situated.  Thus  it  is  the  common 
residence  of  strangers  visiting  the 
city.  A  cairn-like  mound,  crowned 
with  a  clump  of  trees,  rises  above 
the  ridge  of  Higashiyama,  and  a 
complete  view  of  the  city,  spread 
out  like  a  map  below,  can  be  obtoined 
from  it.  This  height,  from  its  re- 
43emblanoe — when  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance— to  a  vessel  under  sail,  is 
called  the  Mamyama^  or  Ship  Hill. 
The  road  to  it  runs  past  the  great 
Oion  Temple  and  through  groves 
of  fir  and  cherry  trees.  On  either 
side  were  growing  large  patches  of 
azaleas  gay  with  scarlet  blossom. 
On  a  plateau  near  its  foot,  a  raw  of 
tea-houses  has  been  built,  to  which 
the  citizens  resort  in  large  numbers 
to  enjoy  the  fresh  mountain  air  and 
the  extensive  view. 

The  city  is  built  with  great 
regularity  and  compactness.  The 
streets  are  straight,  very  wide,  and 
scrupulously  clean.  The  houses 
are  all  of  wood,  except  a  few  un- 
sightly masses  of  stuccoed  brick 
designed  on  the  model  of  foreign 
buildings.  The  greater  part  of 
the  temples  and  shrines  form  a 
fringe  to  the  city  proper,  and  do 
not  interfere  with  the  general 
regularity  of  its  plan.     The  houses, 


as  throughout  Japan,  are  of  a  toy- 
like tininiwsj  aoid  Ike  lowness  of 
their  elevation  is  exaggerated  by 
the  width  of  the  thoroughfares. 
Many  quarters  are  composed  en- 
tirely of  private  buildings;  and 
their  dark  walls  of  plank,  often 
painted  black,  give  a  sombre  aspect 
to  some  of  the  best  districts.  In 
the  other  streets,  lined  with  shops, 
there  is  no  lack  of  cheerfolness. 
Throughout  the  day  they  are 
filled  with  a  busy  crowd.  Sellers 
of  fruit  and  of  cool  drinks,  with 
little  stands  of  wood  ornamented 
with  coloured  transparencies  of 
paper  which  are  lighted  up  at 
night,  take  up  their  stations 
on  the  kerb-stone  of  the  narrow 
side- walks.  Bows  of  crimson  lan- 
terns hang  frt>m  bmieath  the  eaves. 
The  dark-blue  robes  of  the  male 
citizens  are  relieved  by  the  scarlet 
obis^  and  brilliant  under-skirts  of 
the  other  sex.  A  troop  of  maidens 
coming  home  with  cheerful  chatter 
from  some  of  the  numerous  schools 
throws  a  gleam  of  brightness  over 
many  a  street  picture  that  but  for 
their  presence  would  be  dull  and 
sombre. 

The  Exhibition  of  Japanese  Art 
and  Manufactures  was  held  in  the 
QoahOy  QT  Impwial  Pdaoe,  tOl 
now  not  opened  even  to  any 
Japanese  below  the  rank  of 
Kag6,  or  Gourt*noble.  This  vast 
edifice  covers  a  great  extent 
of  g^und.  High  walls  surround 
its  courts  and  gardens,  and  about 
them  are  seen  trees  and  the  steep 
roofs  of  the  halls  within.  The 
whole  is  built  of  the  universal 
material,  wood;  and  except  that 
there  are  some  great  halls,  open  to 
the  courts  on  one  or  more  sides, 
has  little  imposing  in  its  appear- 
ance. The  general  plan  is  that  of 
a  series  of  galleries  or  corridors 
raised  several  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  embracing  with  almost 
^byrinthine  turnings  the  numerouB 


'  Wide  girdles  worn  by  the  nmaumia,  or  unmarried  women. 
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conrtB.  In  some  of  the  latter  are 
pretty  Japanese  gardens  with 
flowers,  and  grass,  and  dwarfed 
shmbs,  andHlipatian  streams.  The 
galleries  are  cat  into  chambers  by 
screens  and  partitions  of  fiowier^  or 
gilt  paper  in  beantxfoUy  lacquered 
frames ;  and  the  floors  of  all  are 
covered  with  finely-made  matting. 
The  onl^  fomitnre  is  an  occasional 
low  wn^g-table  with  ink-stone 
and  Taae  for  brush-pens,  or  a 
square  cushion  on  which  to  kneel 
or  sit  cross-legged. 

The  objects  exhibited  were  rang^ 
in  the  longer  galleries,  and  ^r- 
ricades  of  stout  bamboos  kept  the 
stream  of  yisitors  in  the  right  path. 
Amongst  them  the  most  interesting 
were  some  of  the  personal  effects 
of  the  Sovereign — the  regalia,  an- 
cient head-dresses  and  Oourt-robes, 
antique  writing-tables  and  cabinets, 
and  aome  unique  specimens  of  rare 
white  lacquer.  The  first  objects 
met  with  in  the  Exhibition  were 
an  American  plough  and  a  large 
farm- waggon,  as  if  in  mockery  of 
the  agricultuial  and  economic  con. 
ditions  of  the  country.  The  spade 
husbandry  of  Japan  has  changed  a 
wilderness  into  a  garden,  and  the 
light  country  ploughs  have  turned 
np  the  soil  in  thousands  of  tiny 
fields,  which  would  scarce  give 
room  for  a  Western  team.  The 
abolition  of  the  class  of  great 
landowners  has  removed  all  hope 
of  accumulating  capital  sufficient 
to  purchase  the  costly  implements 
of  Western  husbandry.  The  new 
proprietors,  heavily  taxed  to  pur- 
chase iron-clads  and  breech-loaders 
— the  true  symbols  of  modem  pro- 
gress— living  on  the  produce  of 
their  farms,  and  clad  in  garments 
made  from  raw  material  of  their 
own  rearing,  can  amass  but  small 
savings  in  a  lifetime ;  savings,  too, 
diminished  to  no  trifling  extent  by 
the  satisfying  of  new  personal 
wants  created  by  contact  with 
foreign  peoples. 

In  one  of  the  larger  courts  a 


square  space  was  railed  off  in  which 
elderly  men — of  an  age  to  have 
the  old  order  of  things  fresh  in 
their  memories — dressed  in  the 
ancient  Oourt-dresses  of  the  Mi- 
kado and  his  Kug6s,  were  playing 
'  the  old  Court-game  of  foot-oall :  it 
consisted  in  kicking  a  large  light 
ball  ^rom  one  to  another  without 
letting  it  light  upon  the  ground. 
In  another  part  of  the  Ej&bition 
a  smaU  pavilion  was  set  out  with 
an  Imperial  tea-service  as  arranged 
before  the  late  assumption  of  West- 
em  customs.  One  suite  of  rooms 
was  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of 
the  old  gala  robes  of  the  nobility 
and  high  officials.  A  comely  young 
Japanese  was  being  invested,  by  a 
kneeling  attendant,  with  the  flowing 
silks  and  lacquered  arms  of  former 
days,  incomparably  more  tasteful 
in  design  and  ornament  than  the 
absurd  uniforms,  like  those  of  a 
drum-major  of  some  American 
militia  regiment,  which  are  de 
rigueur  at  Court  at  the  present 
day. 

Elsewhere  were  displayed  on 
shelves  ancient  manuscripts  and 
the  writing  equipment  of  celebrated 
scribes.  Pictures  of  various  epochs 
were  hung  upon  the  walls.  Mingled 
with  these  were  imitations  of 
foreign  schools  by  native  artists. 
Even  on  the  art  of  beautiful  Japan 
the  levelling  band  of  Western  inter- 
course has  laid  its  blighting  touch. 
The  home,  perhaps  the  last  asylum, 
of  a  really  national  style  of  art  has 
been  invaded  by  the  frigid  conven- 
tionalities of  that  eclectic  cosmopo- 
litanism which  satisfies  the  artistic 
tastes  of  modern  European  society. 
That  style  of  art  which  was  founded 
on  observation  of  Kature,  which 
followed  Nature  in  all  the  richness 
of  her  luxuriant  variety,  is  now 
yielding  to  the  assaults  of  the  prim 
formalism  of  the  West.  Shapes 
and  outlines  which  consorted  well 
with  the  clear  atmosphere  and 
sharply  cut  contours  of  ancient 
Attica,  sink   into  mere  vulgarities 
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when  overlaid  with  the  rich  orna- 
mentation of  which  Nature  supplies 
the  pattern  in  this  sub-tropical  land. 
The  taste  that  can  reproduce  the 
masterpieces  of  Doric  architecture 
upon  the  meaii  dead  levels  by  the 
Seine  or  the  Thames,  and  on  pal- 
try elevations  that  mock  the  beau- 
ties of  the  craggy  Acropolis  or  the 
Sunian  promontory,  that  can  raise 
the  Monument  of  Lysikrates  above 
the  roofs  of  London  shops,  or  plant 
Italian  porticoes  amidst  the  fogs 
and  vapours  of  the  chilly  North,  has 
created  a  demand  for  the  worthless 
incongruities  of  style  which  fill  our 
Western  markets  as  specimens  of 
Japanese  art.  The  artists  whose 
delicate  perception  could  seize  the 
beauty  of  the  sofb-toned  hues  that 
dwell  in  the  fleecy  cloud  or  on  the 
surface  of  the  waving  stem,  and 
could  transfer  them  to  the  faiences 
of  Satsuma  or  Kiy6to,  now  follow 
the  rage  for  foreign  models,  and 
produce  jugs  and  bowls  as  prim 
and  mean  as  any  that  emanate  from 
Staffordshire  or  Delft.  Over- 
whelmed by  a  belief  in  the 
superior  sBsthetic  development  of 
the  art-loving  inhabitants  of  Bir- 
mingham or  Massachusetts,  their 
hands  are  fast  losing  iJieir  cunning 
in  attempts  to  reproduce  the  plun- 
der of  Etruscan  tombs  ornamented 
with  such  appropriate  embellish- 
ments as  waving  bamboos  or  the 
luxuriant  verdure  of  moist  rice- 
fields. 

This  is  the  condition  to  which  the 
fictile  art  of  Japan  is  being  fast  re- 
duced. In  pictorial  art  the  de- 
cline has  begun,  and  an  unmean- 
ing artificialism  is  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  productions  of  the 
new  school.  The  ornamentation  of 
the  textile  fiibrics  of  the  country  is 
following  the  same  path.  Imita- 
tions of  the  webs  of  Lyons  and 
Spitalfields  are  supplanting  the  old 
national  patterns,  which  are  now 
relegated  to  the  'curio'  shops  of 
the  treaty  ports.  In  architecture 
the  descent  is  still  more  apparent. 


The  high-pitched  roofs,  the  carved 
eaves,  the  stately  pillars,  the  long 
colonnades    are    giving    place   to 
copies  of  the  rectangular  masses  of 
bnck  or  Caen  stone  which  disfigure 
the    earth     at      Gamberwell     or 
Asnieres.     On  a  beautiful  site,  be- 
neath the  trees  which  till  but  lately 
formed  the  sacred  grove  of  a  temple, 
close  by  the  Shinigawa  station  of 
the  Yedo  railway,  stands  an  ugly 
building  with  the  hip-roof  and  bay- 
windows  of  a  ^  villa  residence '  of  a 
snbilrban  house-agent's  list.  This  is 
the  abode  of  '  Mr.'  Mori,  who  some 
eight  years  ago  was  known  to  the 
world  as  the    Prince   of  Chossiu- 
Nagato,  the  stout  peer  of  the  old 
feudal  empire  who,  at  his  fortress 
of  Simono-seki,  defied  the  forces  of 
four  nations  of  the  West,  and  who 
strove  with  the  three  families  of  the 
Tokugawa,  and  all  the  vassals  of 
Aidzu,  to  gain    possession   of  the 
sacred  person  of  the  offspring  of  the 
Sun. 

The  effect  of  foreign  intercourse 
upon  the  morals  and  social  life  of 
the   Japanese,  though   at   present 
less  striking,  is,  perhaps,  not  the 
less  important.      The  people  who 
find  that  the  adoption  of  Western . 
garments  compels  them  to  sit  upon 
chairs,  are  not  long  in  discovering 
that  the  use  of  knives  and  forks  is 
essential  to    respectability  and   to 
the  establishment    of  a   clainoi    to 
civilisation.     Knives  and  forks  are 
cumbrous  implements  to  assist  the 
deglutition  of  rice  and  the  smaller 
kinds  of  shell-fish.     So  a  more  solid 
food,  less  suitable  to  a  sub-tropical 
climate,  has  to  be  procured.     Be- 
cause    the    stout-firamed     Anglo- 
Saxons  must  devour  solid   masses 
of  boiled  or    roasted   flesh,    even 
in   low  latitudes  beneath  a    burn- 
ing   sun,   and  wash    down    their 
food  with   strong  wines  and  malt 
liquors,  their  imitators — an  increas* 
ing  band — must  do  the  same.    Tlie 
pretty   tea-houses  of  Japan,    with. 
their    delicate  beverages  and    hon^- 
bons,  must  give  place  to  copies  of 
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£arox)ean  resiaunmU,  with  rows  of 
black  bottles  and  joints  of  meat, 
which  are  now  conspicuous  objects 
in  the  streets  of  manj  Japanese 
towns.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
watch  the  pathology  of  'New 
Japan  '  as  the  carnivorous  habits  of 
her  foreign  visitors  continue  to 
modify  the  temperate  diet  of  her 
light-feeding  people. 

The  citizens  of  Kiydto  are  still 
faithfol  enough  to  ancient  customs 
to  get  to  bed  betimes.  Soon  after 
dark  the  wide  streets  of  the  city 
were  nearly  deserted.  Tbere  was 
one  evening  entertainment,  how- 
ever, which  all  who  witnessed  it, 
^oides  and  visitors,  declared  to 
be  well  worth  seeing.  This  was  an 
^dari^  or  dance.  The  streets  leading 
to  the  building  in  which  the  per- 
formance took  place  were  hung 
with  gaily- coloured  paper  lanterns, 
and  lighted  by  cressets  filled  with 
blazing  brands.  On  the  fiirther 
side  of  a  small  court-yard  was  a 
doorway  which  led  to  a  sloping 
ascent,  strewed  at  the  end  near  the 
entrance — as  is  universal  in  places 
of  public  resort  in  Japan — with 
die  sandals  of  those  who  had  already 
gone  in.  The  ascent  led  to  a  pas- 
sage, and  the  passage  to  a  large 
'  rectangular  room  of  moderate 
height  with  a  galleiy  along  one 
side,  in  front  of  which  were  a  few 
ehairs  and  benches  for  foreigners, 
and  natives  too  much  attached  to 
the  '  party  of  progress '  to  kneel 
more  Japonico,  The  body  of  the 
room  was  an  open  parterre  covered 
with  blankets  of  a  dull  crimson, 
and  was  soon  filled  with  a  well- 
dressed  audience,  who  smoked  their 
tiny  pipes  and  knocked  the  ashes 
oat  after  each  whiff  with  the  pecu- 
liar rattle  so  well  known  to  those 
who  have  been  at  gatherings  of  the 
Japanese.  On  three  sides  of  the 
room  hung  curtains.  The  place 
WM  lighted  by  large  candles  of 
native  manufacture,  made  4^m  the 
wax-tree,  with  stout  twisted  paper 
wicks.     A  lad  from  time  to  time 


passed  along  a  platform  in  front 
of  the  curtains  and  snuffed  these 
flaring  wicks  with  a  pair  of  iron 
rods  mancBuvred  like  chop-sticks, 
dropping  the  snuffings  into  a  bucket 
of  water  placed  for  the  purpose. 

After  an  interval  of  some  fifteen 
minutes  a  low  thrumming  of  stringed 
instruments  was  heard  from  be- 
hind the  curtains.  The  gentle 
ripple  of  conversation  in  the  par^ 
tetre  and  the  rattle  of  the  pipe- 
bowls  on  the  ash-holders  of  the 
shi-hashis  (fire-boxes)  ceased.  The 
performance  was  about  to  begfin. 
The  curtains  at  the  sides  were 
drawn  up,  and  on  either  hand  above 
the  platform  was  seen  a  dais  on 
which  knelt  in  line  twelve  girls 
clad  in  dresses  of  brilliant  colours 
amongst  which  red  predominated. 
Their  faces  were  thickly  covered 
with  a  white  cosmetic,  and  their 
lips  stained  a  bright  ruby.  Those 
on  the  right  of  the  spectators 
played  upon  a  kind  of  guitar,  which 
they  struck  with  a  broad-edged 
plectron,  with  a  movement  so  simul- 
taneous and  mechanical  that,  their 
muscles  and  features  being  other- 
wise rigidly  immovable,  they  almost 
seemed  to  be  automata.  On  the  lefb 
the  same  number  arranged  in  the 
same  manner  played,  some  on  kettle- 
drums with  simultaneous  taps,  some 
on  smaller  drums  of  hour-glass 
shape  which  rested  on  the  right 
shoulder  and  were  tapped  with  the 
fingers  of  the  lefb  hand,  and  others 
on  sharp-toned  flageolets  and  flutes. 
After  a  little  the  players  began  to 
sing  in  shrill  chorus,  occasionally 
not  unmusical,  keeping  time  ad- 
mirably to  the  regulated  beat  of 
the  instruments. 

Then  the  central  curtain  oppo- 
site the  spectators  was  drawn  aside, 
and  disclosed  two  bands  of  per- 
formers, each  band  numbering  six- 
teen girls,  standing  or  kneeling  in 
graceful  groups  npon  the  principal 
stage.  All  were  gaily  dressed  in 
bright-coloured  garments  and  bril- 
liant ohii,  and  in  the  hand  of  each 
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waa  the  inevitable  £eui.  At  first 
the  bands  separated,'  retiring  to 
opposite  sides  of  the  stage;  then 
thej  advanced,  retreated,  ap- 
proached each  other,  and  moved 
apart.  Now  they  formed  in  line, 
&cingeach  other  upon  the  transverse 
platforms  beneath  the  musicians, 
now  withdrew  to  the  central  stage. 
Then  they  would  f&ll  into  groups 
or  ^couples,  would  stoop,  kneel  down, 
and  stand  upright  again,  keeping 
perfect  time  throughout  with  the 
music,  and  marking  the  measure 
with  a  resonant  stamping  of  the 
foot.  Then  the  action  became 
more  individual.  Each  member  of 
a  couple  would  act  a  by-play  with 
her  partner.  The  gesture  of  one 
would  imply  request,  entreaty,  de- 
precation; of  the  other  refusal, 
acquiescence,  or  command.  Then 
on  the  one  side  ill-humour,  on  the 
other  sorrow  and  dismay:  then 
reconciliation,  and  joy  on  both  sides. 
Now  the  fan  was  g^ily  fluttered,  now 
sharply  closed  with  a  peremptory 
wave ;  now  it  dismissed  impera- 
tively, and  now  it  beckoned  in 
invitation.  At  one  moment'  the 
bearer  would  withdraw  it  with 
fearless  frankness,  at  another  would 
coyly  hide  her  charms  behind  its 
ample  screen.  The  pantomime  was 
graceful  and  in  a  high  sense  dra- 
matic, and  modest  almost  to  cold- 
ness. The  curtain  fell,  and  after  a 
short  interval  was  again  drawn  up. 
Now  the  stage,  which  hitherto  had 
had  merely  a  background  of  paper 
screens,  was  decked  with  flowers, 
and  evergreens,  and  artificial  cas- 
cades, and  was  illumined  with  bright 
lights  in  clusters.  The  performers 
were  massed  in  a  pleasing  group 
in  front,  the  music  became  more 
lively,  and  in  an  energetic  flourish 
the  performance  came  'to  an  end. 

This  was  a  purely  national  ex- 
hibition, uncontaminated  by  the 
admixture  of  any  foreign  element. 
There  was  a  grace  and  purity 
about  the  actions  and  the  gestures 
that,  argued  well  for  the  native 


taste.  Such  pantomimic  dancing 
might  have  been  performed  in  days 
of  old  by  bands  of  mjodest  Dorian 
youths  and  maidens  in  honour  of 
the  far-darting  Apollo.  The  visi- 
tor firesh  from  a  sojourn  at  the 
treaty  ports  may  well  ask  himself 
how  long  this  purity  will  last  in 
the  Sacred  City.  He  may  be  able 
to  recall,  if  not  personid  experi- 
ences, at  least  authentic  descrip- 
tions of  the  lascivious  Nautches  of 
their  YoshUwaras,  If  in  a  comer 
of  his  heart  he  can  find  room  for 
some  small  regard  for  the  piety  and 
ancient  faith,  for  the  tastes  deve- 
loped under  the  auspices  of  some 
Romulus  or  *  unshorn  Cato'  of 
this  far  Eastern  land,  for  a  purity 
which  disappears  before  Western 
intercourse  like  snow  before  the 
noonday  sun,  assuredly  he  will 
blash  to  feel  that  these  unmeaning 
obscenities  are  the  direcft  product 
of  the  presence  in  Japan  of  the 
foreign  race  to  which  he  himself 
belongs. 

Amongst  all  the  temples  and 
holy  places  which  thickly  iringe 
the  outskirts  of  Kiy6to,  and  of 
which  many  give  titles  to  the  scions 
of  the  Imperial  house,  as  the  su- 
burban  churches  of  the  Eternal 
City  to  the  Roman  cardinalate, 
none  is  nobler  than  the  great 
Buddhist  foundation  of  the  Chioin. 
Standing  on  the  slope  of  Higashi- 
yama,  it  has  a  site  at  once  com- 
manding and  retired.  An  avenue 
leads  from  the  roadway  to  a  broad 
flight  of  steps  which  ascend  to 
imposing  propylcea,  in  an  upper 
gallery  of  which  are  ranged  a 
dismal  collection  of  wooden  images 
representing  personifications  of  the 
evil  passions  of  mankind.  On  a 
broad  levelled  space  is  the  main 
body  of  the  temple,  with  its  altars, 
its  statue  of  Buddha  rising  from 
the  lotos,  and  its  gigantic  coloured 
lanterns  and  drums.  This  vast  hall 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  empire, 
and  is  celebrated  as  being  the  place 
in  which  both  the  Mikados  and  the 
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Slidgniis  came  to  offer  np  their 
vowB  and  prayers.  A  long  gallery 
oonnects  it  with  a  large  block  of 
buildings  divided  into  lialls,  corri- 
dors, and  chambers,  in  which  were 
lodged  these  illustrious  personages 
and  their  followers  when  they  came 
at  stated  times  to  the  sacred  edifice. 
On  some  of  the  curtains  which 
screened  the  galleries  from  the  sun 
was  emblaeoned  the  chrysanthe- 
mnm,  the  cog^nisance  of  the  Impe- 
rial &mily;  whilst  on  others  was 
still  visible  the  trefoil  of  the  San-he^ 
the  three  fiimilies  of  the  Tokug^wa, 
from  whose  scions  for  upwards  of 
two  centuries  the  Shdguns  were 
chosen. 

The  temple  domain  extends  far 
back  and  up  the  hill-side.  There 
are  splendid  groves  of  pine  and 
cedar,  whose  dull  foliage  is  en- 
livened by  an  intermixture  of 
cherry  trees  and  brilliant  azaleas. 
Amidst  the  groves  are  the  buildings 
of  the  considerable  monastery  and 
priestly  seminary  attached  to  the 
temple.  There  are  halls,  and  chapels, 
and  detached  blocks  of  dwelling- 
kouses,  and  amongst  them  courts, 
and  quadrangles,  and  prettily-laid- 
out  garden  plots.  There  is  a  not- 
able air  of  peace  and  holy  calm,  of 
academic  quiet,  about  this  inte- 
resting spot^  so  near  to  and  yet 
so  shut  off  from  the  bustle  of  the 
great  city.  It  was  pleasant  to  seek 
refuge  from  the  morning  sun  and 
lounge  away  an  idle  hour  amongst 
its  silent  courts.  Now,  indeed,  its 
gloiT  is  departing,  and  symptoms 
of  deeay  were  easily  discernible. 
lianj  of  its  buildings  are  deserted  ; 
and,  the  pious  largesses  of  the  great 
territorial  nobles  having  ceased 
with  the  existence  of  their  order, 
the  holy  men  who  lived  upon  their 
afans  are  dwindling  in  number,  and 
wiD  soon  disappear. 

Other  conventual  establish- 
ments have  fared  no  better  in  the 
dumged  order  of  things  which  has 
lately  overtaken  the  country.  The 
road  which  skirts  the  domain  of 


Ghioin,  and  passes  in  front  of  its 
stately  propyleea,    joins    the   To- 
kaido,  the  great  highway  between 
Kiydto    and    the    capitiJ   of    the 
Shdgunate,   Yedo.    This   magnifi- 
cent road  leaves  Kiydto  by  a  some- 
what steep  ascent  through  a  pass 
of  moderate  elevation  between  the 
ridge    of    Higashiyama    and    the 
loftier  summits  of  Hiyeizan.      In 
May  it  was  crowded  with  passen- 
gers on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  jm- 
riki-shaey  or  in  the  norinum — the 
Japanese  litter  which  is  still  to  be 
seen    in    the    ancient    city — with 
peasants  carrying  loads  or  return- 
ing  from  market;  with  strings  of 
pack-horses,    and    waggons    with 
great  solid  wheels  of  wood  fixed 
to  revolving  axles  like  those  of  that 
ancient  form  of  vehicle  which  hafr 
existed  on  the  country  roads   of 
Portugal  from  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion of  Lnsitania  till  the  present 
day.     On  the  left  of  the  road,  as  it 
reaches  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
stands  a  shrine  of  octagonal  shape, . 
an    unusual    design    m    Japanese 
ecclesiastical  architecture.    Though 
built  of  wood  and  barbaric  in  orna- 
ment and  detail  it  looked,  at  a  little 
distance,  not  imHke  the  Temple  of 
the  Winds  still  existing  at  Athens.. 
On    both   sides  there  were   large- 
inns  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
farmers,  carriers,  and  lower  class 
of    travellers.    The   last   on    the 
right-hand  side  was  of  great  size, 
and  in  plan  bore  a  striking  reeem- 
blance  to  the  hostelry,  of  which  the 
ruins  can  still  be  so  plainly  traced, 
by  the  side  of  the  Street  of  Tombs 
at  Pompeii. 

The  Tokaido  winds  round  the 
southern  end  of  the  great  lake  of 
Biwa ;  and  the  large  town  of  Otzn, 
through  which  it  passes,  is  the  first 
stage  on  the  way  from  Kiydto. 
Above  Otzn,  and  overhanging  the 
lake,  rises  the  steep  elevation  of 
Hiyeizan  and  the  lower  stage  of 
Miedera.  From  the  temple  court 
of  the  latter  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  lake  and  the  surroimding 
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country  can  be  obtained.  The 
lower  part  of  the  hill  is  enveloped 
in  a  thick  grove  of  lofty  chestnut 
trees,  which  in  the  summer  were 
covered  with  rich  masses  of  yellow 
blossom.  In  front  of  them  lay  the 
brown  roofs  of  Otzu  and  the  blue 
calm  waters  of  the  lake.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  water  was  seen  a 
remarkable  ridge  of  sand-hills,  vol- 
canic and  of  recent  formation,  whose 
bare  sides  formed  a  marked  con- 
trast with  the  luxuriant  verdure  all 
around  elsewhere.  On  Hiyeizan 
still  stand  the  buildings  of  the 
ancient  temple  of  Yenrekiji,  whose 
foundation  is  coeval  with  that  of 
the  capital,  the  Mikado  Kaumu 
having  been  the  foander  of  both. 

The  priests  of  Yenrekiji  occupied 
in  Japanese  history  a  position  some- 
what akin  to  that  of  the  Templars  in 
the  history  of  the  West.  War  as 
well  as  devotion  was  part  of  the 
business  of  their  lives.  They 
fought  with  and  defeated  rival 
fraternities  not  so  well  sapplied 
with  their  peculiar  controversial 
weapons  as  these  warrior-priests. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  of  our 
era  they  dared  to  contend  with  the 
Ashikagawa  Sh6guns,  and  were 
destroyed  by  the  celebrated  No- 
bunaga.  The  victor  also  burnt 
down  their  temple,  which  the 
piety  of  subsequent  ages  restored. 
It  still  exists,  but  shorn  of  its 
former  splendour,  and  receiving  bat 
scant  support  fit)m  the  predomi- 
nant party,  which  thinks  to  court 
the  favour  of  *  advanced'  thinkers 
in  Europe  by  neglecting  and  de- 
spising the  ancient  and  comforting 
beliefs  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people. 

As  yet  the  city  of  the  Mikado 
has  changed  but  little  in  outward 
appearance  from  the  aspect  it  bore 
through     the     centuries     of     the 


country's  seclusion.     That  which  is 
archaic  and  national  still  meets  the 
stranger  at    every  turn.     But   in 
Japan  movement  along  the  path 
of  change  is  rapid,  headlong.     No 
custom  or  institution  of  the  races 
of  the  West,  however  ill-considered 
on  the  spot,  is  thought  unworthy 
of  at  least  a  trial.     The  most  vener- 
able and  beneficent  of  the  political 
institutions  of  peoples  for  ages  in 
the  enjoyment  of   systems   which 
time    has     rather    modified    than 
changed,  have  been  made  the  play- 
things of  the  revolutionary  zeal  of 
the  experienced  and  able  politicians 
whom  the  events  of  half-a-dozen 
years  have  brought  to  the  surface. 
Parliamentary  government  has  been 
twice  tried  and  failed.     Freedom  of 
the   press  has  been  granted  and 
curtailed.  The  great  peers  of  the  old 
monarchy  have  been  giren  official 
rank  and  power,   and  have  been 
deprived  of  it.     Bentham  and  Mill 
are    studied  and  quoted    by    en- 
lightened   reformers    whose   judi- 
cial    system     rested     on     torture 
little  more  than  a  year  ago.     It 
is  a  pitiful  tale,  this  overwhelm- 
ing of    an  interesting    and    even 
romantic  country  by  a  deluge  of 
vulgar  common-place.     Some  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things  still  exists 
even  amongst  the  party  of  enlight- 
enment.    It  has  steadily  resisted 
attempts    to    introduce    generally 
into  the  country,  which  it  has  al- 
ready supplied  with  sufficient  dis- 
tractions of  its  own,  the  bitter  con- 
tentions  of   rival   Christian  sects, 
and  at  this   moment  it  keeps  in 
prison   thirty  editors   in  a  single 
city.     How  long  it  will  continue  to 
perform  acts  so  worthy  of  praise 
none  can  tell:  in  the  mean  time 
those  who  would  see  anything  of 
the  real    Japan    should  visit    the 
country  without  delay. 
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A    BIOGRAPHICAL     SKETCH. 


THE  question  of  fortifying  the 
seyeral  commercial  harbours 
and  seaports  round  our  coasts  has 
been  often  proposed  and  argued  on ; 
it  has,  quite  lately,  been  again  ui'ged 
by  tbe  corporations  of  Edinburgh 
and  Leith ;  it  is,  in  reality,  one  which 
too  closely  affects  our  material  in- 
terests to  be  treated  as  lightly  or 
carelessly  as  it  often  is  treated,  and 
which  deserves  more  consideration 
than  it  commonly  gets. 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks 

is  a  fi&YOurite  reply;  a  poetical  vaunt, 
a  bit  of  bounce,  that  sounds  well,  and 
that,  when  written,  sounded  almost 
better;  with  the  tidings  of  the  First 
of  June,  of  St.  Vincent,  Camper- 
down,  and  the  Nile  still  ringing  in 
the  public  ears,  we  can  quite  under- 
stand the  proud  boast  which  a  few 
years'  further  experience  showed 
thinking  men  might  be  a  very  un- 
safe one.  Had  Yilleneuve  been  a 
man  of  moderate  ability  and  mode- 
rate nerve,  Bntannia  might  have 
wished  very  heartily  for  bulwarks ; 
and  the  martello  towers,  which  were 
built  shortly  after,  showed  that  it 
was  considered  just  as  well  to  have 
some  fortifications  even  along  the 
steep. 

It  is  not,  however,  of  that  stir- 
ring period  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  war-time,  that  I  am  now  about 
to  write.  I  am  going  to  endeavour 
to  recall  the  memory  of  an  older 
war,  and  a  still  earlier  scare ;  when 
a  Fraich  invasion  seemed  imminent ; 
when  flat-bottomed  boats  were  got 
ready  all  along  the  north  coast  of 
France ;  when  a  camp  was  formed 
on  Brighton  Downs ;  when  a  large 
force  of  soldiers,  militia  and  volun- 
teers, was  mustered  to  oppose  the 
expected  landing;  when  Garrick 
irrote,  and  Boyoe  composed,  and 
Ghampness  sang  that  spirit-stirring 


song.  Hearts  of  Oak,  which  is  still 
the  recognised  call  of  our  sea- 
men to  quarters,  though  such  lines 
as — 

We'll  still  make  them  fear,  and  still  make 

them  flee, 
And  dmb  *em  on  shore  as  weVe  drubbed 

'em  at  sea — 

hint  at  a  possibility  of  invasion 
after  all ;  and  when  another  favour- 
ite song  was  first  heard,  a  song 
whose  air  has  been  a  loth-to-depart 
in  both  services  for  the  last  loo 
years,  and  which  is  genuine  English, 
nor  the  less  so  because  a  groat 
many  have  fancied  it  an  Irish 
melody :  the  words  are  too  long  to 
quote ;  the  first  two  verses  will  be 
sufficient  to  remind  the  reader  that 
the  original  name  of  the  song  was 
Brighton  Camp : 

I'm  lonesome  since  I  crossed  the  hill. 

And  o'er  the  moor  and  valley, 
Such  heavy  thoughts  mj  heart  do  fill 

Since  parting  with  my  Sally. 
I  seek  no  more  the  fine  or  gay, 

For  each  does  but  remind  me 
How  swift  the  hours  did  pass  away 

With  the  girl  I've  left  behind  me. 

Oh,  ne'er  shall  I  forget  the  night, 

The  stars  were  bright  above  mo. 
And  gently  lent  their  silvery  light, 

When  first  she  vowed  to  love  me. 
But  now  Fm  bound  to  Brighton  Camp ; 

Kind  Heaven  then  pray  guide  me, 
And  send  me  safely  back  again 

To  the  girl  I've  left  behind  me. 

And  then,  as  half  a  century  later, 
the  boldness  and  decision  of  Eng- 
lish admirals,  acting  on  the  timidity 
and  vacillation  of  the  French, 
nullified  the  well-planned  strategy 
of  the  French  Gt>vemment:  then, 
on  August  1 8,  1759,  Boscawen, 
— '  Old  Dreadnought,'  as  our  sailors 
loved  to  call  him — broke  up,  dis- 
persed,  captured,  burnt,  or  drove  on 
shore  the  Toulon  fleet,  under  M. 
de  la  Glue,  as  it  tried  to  pass  out  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  join  the  fleet 
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at  Brest,  and  obtain  the  command 
of  the  Channel :  then  Hawke — '  as 
a  hawk  on  his  qoarry' — ^pounced 
down  on  that  Brest  fleet  as,  on 
November  20,  1759,  it  was  enter- 
ing Qniberon  Bay,  to  embark  the 
troops  mustered  in  Morbihan ;  and 
made  that  brilliant  and  glorions 
smash  of  the  French  navy  which 
was  historically,  nantically,  and 
politically  the  precursor  and  rival 
of  Tra&lgar ;  the  memory  of  which 
in  France  is  perpetnated  as  Ma 
joam^  de  M.  de  Gonflans,'  though 
in  England  it  is  but  feebly  remem- 
bered as  Hawke's  action,  and  the 
name  of  Qniberon  Bay  has  &llen 
into  oblivion,  so  that  it  will  now 
probably  sound  strange,  or  in  itself 
convey  no  definite  meaning. 

That  Qniberon  Bay  was  a  decisive 
battle  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  is  a 
fact  which  has  escaped  most  histo- 
rians ;  that,  had  the  result  of  it  been 
reversed,  had  it  been  the  English 
fleet  that  was  annihilated,  the  re- 
lative positions  of  France  and 
Englana  during  the  next  four  years, 
and  in  the  negotiations  which  then 
ensued,  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent. Historians  have  not  recog- 
nised  this ;  and  even  at  the  time,  it 
seems  to  have  been  taken  very 
much  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
possibility  of  the  result  of  a  meeting 
between  the  two  fleets  being  not  ex- 
actly what  it  was,  seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  our  enthusiastic 
countrymen,  who  had,  less  than 
three  years  before,  shot  one  of  their 
admirals  for  strategic  defeat  and 
tactical  imbecility ;  not  perhaps  for 
positive  cowardice,  but,  at  any  rate, 
for  very  negative  courage.  Hawke 
was  thanked  by  Parliament  for  his 
great  victory;  and  a  pension  fol*. 
lowed  shortly  after,  but  he  did  not 


get  his  peerage  for  seventeen  years ; 
and  even  at  the  time,  the  fleet  was 
so  neglected  by  the  Ck>vemment, 
now  that  the  strain — ^unacknow. 
ledg^  though  it  was — ^was  taken 
off*,  that  the  necessary  stores  and 
provisions  were  not  sent  to  it ;  and 
our  seamen  were  exposed  to  great 
and  uncalled-for  hardships  and  pri- 
vations, while  keeping  up  the  strict 
blockade  on  the  shattered  renmants 
of  the  enemy's  navy.  The  feeling 
of  the  fleet  was  expressed  in  some 
wretched  doggrel,  which  none  the 
less  conveys  a  very  painful  idea  of 
injustice  and  neglect : 

Ere  Hawke  did  bang 
Monsieur  Cronflsns, 

You  sent  us  beef  and  beer ; 
Now  MoD8ieur*8  beat, 
WeVe  nought  to  eat. 

Since  you  have  nought  to  fear. 

But  all  this  is  matter  of  history 
more  or  less  familiar.  The  political 
state  of  the  two  countries  at  the 
time  may  be  read  in  Lord  Mahon's 
(Stanhope's)  History  of  England ; 
and  the  details  of  Boscawen's  action 
in  the  Straits,  or  Hawke's  action 
in  Qniberon  Bay — both  joining  with 
the  capture  of  Quebec  and  the 
conquest  of  Canada  to  render 
the  year  *  wonderful  *  —  can  be 
found  in  Entick's  History  of  the 
Late  War,  in  Beatson,  in  Ghaniock, 
or  in  the  continuation  of  Campbell.' 
But  coincident  with  these  great 
events,  smaller  events  were  taking 
place ;  coincident  with  the  French 
idea  of  a  great  invasion  in  the  south 
of  England,  which  was  extinguished 
by  Boscawen  and  Hawke,  was  en- 
tertained  by  the  French  anotiier 
idea,  that  of  a  landing  in  the  north 
of  England  or  Ireland,  not  indeed 
in  any  force,  but  still  in  such  force 
and  under  such  oiroumstanoes  a» 


^  Is  it  not  stsange  that  in  a  eountry  like  our8«  having  a  navy  such  as  ours,  there  is 
nothing  at  alL  ^proaching  to  a  standard  Naval  History  ?  Beation*0  Memoirs  is  a  mere 
chronicle, crowdjad  with  unimportant  details,  very  often  incorrect;  and  though— with 
propcor  care — most  valuable  to  the  professional  student,  is  caviare  to  the  general  reader. 
A  writer  of  bur  own  time  attempted,  a  few  yeiirs  ago,  to  supply  the  want ;  but  his 
work,  though  pleasantly  enough  written,  is  a  mere  compilation  of  the  matmal  readiest 
to  hand,  without  research,  ktaowledge.  or  critical  judgment;  and  as  a  'History  of  the 
British  Navy '  is  of  no  Talue  whatever. 
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Blighty  and  as  it  was  hoped  wonld, 
direct  to  the  north  a  oonsideiable 
part  of  the  army  mastered  in  the 
south,  wonld  thos  weaken  the  de- 
fence,  and  render  the  undertaking 
of  the  invaders  comparatively  easy. 
The  chaige  of  this  expedition  was 
given  to  a  man  whose  name  indeed, 
Thnrofc^  is  in  all  onr  histories,  bnt  of 
whose  career  no  one  English  book, 
or  French  book  either,  gives  any 
complete  or  correct  acconnt.     In 
the  local  records,  the  corporation 
books  of  many  towns,  the  mention 
of   Thnrot's  name  shows  that  he 
was  a  mnch  more  real  personage  in 
the  minds  of  the  worthy  burghers 
than  De  la  Cine  or  Conflans ;  and 
yet,  even  then,  he  was  to  some  extent 
mythical;    and    his     earliest    bio- 
grapher,   the    Bev.   John   Francis 
Dnrandy^  writing  immediately  after 
his  death  in   1760,  says:  'In  the 
coarse  of  a  few  weeks  I  have  known 
him  to  be  a  Scotchman,  an  English- 
man,  and   an  Hibernian :   he  was 
snccessiTely  the  yoang  Pretender, 
a  reformed  pirate,  and  a  bastard  of 
the  blood  royal  of  France,  and  I 
maike  no  doabt  that  if  he  had  kept 
the  sea  a  little  longer,  he  woald,  in 
his  tarn,  have  been  the  brother  of 
the  Grand  Tark,  or  the  nephew  of 
the  Pope  of  Rome;  anless  the  news- 
papers had  thoaght  fit  to  give  as 
broad  hints  that  he  was  those  very 
great  personages  themselves  in  dis- 
guise.'    Darand*s  little  book  is  the 
only  Life  of  Tharot  which  has  been 
written  in  English ;  bat  thoagh  the 
author  makes  great  claim  to  authen- 


ticity, as  having  been  an  intimate 
friend  of  Tharot  for  many  years,  he 
has  left  us  a  farrago  of  nonsense 
which  we  may  believe  Tharot  him- 
self crammed  him  with.  Durand 
was  a  clergyman,  and  is  said  by 
Entick,  also  a  clerg^^man,  to  be 
worthy  of  credit;  it  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  his  book,  which  can 
only  be  trusted  for  the  few  years 
when  Thurot  was  living  in  London, 
or  a  frequent  visitor  to  it;  or  when, 
in  the  latter  part,  it  quotes  or 
refers  to  official  papers ;  but  the  ac- 
count which  it  gives  of  Thurot's 
early  life  and  active  career  is  simply 
and  entirely  false ;  it  has  not  even 
the  semblance  of  truth. 

Fran9ois  Thurot,'  the  son  of  an 
innkeeper  and  postmaster  in  a 
small  way  of  business,  was  bom  at 
Nuits,  a  petty  town  of  Burgundy 
(C6te  d'Or)  on  July  22,  1726.  As 
a  boy  he  is  said  to  have  been  of  a 
violent  and  quarrelsome  disposition ; 
and  when,  after  having  had  a  fair 
education  at  the  Jesuits'  College  at 
Dijon,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
bound  apprentice  in  the  shop  of  a 
druggist  in  that  town,  he  launched 
out  into  all  sorts  of  juvenile  dissi- 
pation  and  debauchery.  This,  as  is 
often  the  case,  led  to  the  worst 
kind  of  rowdyusm;  and  he  ended 
his  career  in  Dijon  by  robbing  his 
aunt  of  her  silver  dishes  and  flying 
from  the  town.  Naturally  enough, 
he  ignored  Dijon  and  Nuits  for  the 
rest  of  his  life ;  he  seems  to  have 
passed  himself  off  as  a  native  of 
Boulogne,  when,  some  short  time 


and  CurioHS  Memcirs  of  the  famous  Captain  Thurot^  vontt^n  hy  the  Sep, 
Jaku  FraueU  Durand,  with  some  of  Mone.  Thmrote  Oriainal  Letten  to  thai  Gentleman^ 
now  m  Wnglamd.  To  which  is  added  a  mneh  more  faithful  and  particular  Account  than 
has  been  hitherto  published  of  his  Froceedinas  since  his  Sailing  from  the  Coast  of  France, 
October  1%,  1759.  Dublin,  i2mo.  1760.  I  hare  said  in  the  text  that  these  Memoirs 
m  mare  tiutai  cnrioos.    Even  such  a  trifling  matter  as  this  last-mentioned  date  19 


'  This  French  notices  of  Thnrot  rofexred  to  are : 

(i)  Jdresse  a  Messieurs  Us  BeprismUans  de  la  Nation  Frangaise,  Par  Mile.  Thurot. 

1790. 

(2)  Viedu  Camiaine  Thwrot.    ParM.  *  *  *.    Paris,  1791. 

(3)  Jomnud  uistorique  du  CapUaine  Thurot  dans  sa  CroMre  sur  les  Cdtes  d^Ecosse 

et  tTJrlande.    Dvnkerqne,  1760. 

(4)  J^^^^^mI  d/!  la  Navigation  dune  Kscadre  F^ancoise,  partis  du  port  de  Dunkerque 

atfxorfhe*  du  dipUaine  'JTturof,  fo  15  Ociof/re  1759. 
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afber,  he  tamed  up  at  Dunkirk,  and, 
being  almost  or  quite  destitute, 
obtained  employment  as  surgeon  on 
board  a  privateer  fitting  out  to  take 
advantage  of  the  war  with  England. 
He  was  then  barely  eighteen,  and 
his  knowledge  of  surgery  was  such 
as  he  had  picked  up  during  his  few 
months  in  the  druggist's  shop ;  so 
that  it  was,  perhaps,  in  some 
respects,  fortunate  for  the  crew  of 
the  privateer  that  she  was  captured 
by  tno  English  almost  at  once  ;  and 
that  they  and  their  surgeon  were 
put  out  of  harm's  way  in  a  prison 
at  Dover. 

Thurot  remained  a  prisoner  for 
about  a  year,  during  which  time 
he  learned  English;  and  having 
won  the  good  opinion  of  his  gaolers, 
and  probably  being  out  on  parole,  he 
one  night  seized  on  a  small  boat,  and 
put  to  sea  with  no  further  equip- 
ment than  a  pair  of  sculls;  with 
these,  and  with  his  shirt  for  a  sail, 
he  reached  Calais  in  the  course  of 
the  next  day.  The  success  of  this 
bold  escape  made  some  noise,  and 
was  the  means  of  introducing  him 
to  the  Mar6chal  de  Belle- Isle,  who 
advised  him  to  study  navigation  and 
take  to  a  seafaring  life.  He  did 
both ;  he  entered  as  boy  on  board  a 
privateer,  and  rose  rapidly  to  higher 
ratings;  after  two  cruises  he  was 
entrusted  with  an  independent  com- 
mand, and  by  his  activity,  energy, 
and  good  fortune,  won  some  repu- 
tation and  a  large  share  of  pnze- 
money;  so  that,  when  peace  was 
concluded  in  1748,  although  but 
twenty-two,  and  having  been  only 
three  years  at  sea,  he  was  in  a 
position  to  fit  out  a  merchant-ship 
at  his  own  risk  and  expense.  For 
the  next  few  yeara  he  lived  a  good 
deal  in  London,  lodgfing — accoi^iing 
to  Mr.  Darand — at  the  house  of  an 
apothecaiy  in  Paddington,  where 
he  passed  as  a  gentleman.  He 
spoke  English  remarkably  well  for 
a  foreigner,  sung,  played  the  flute 
and  the  French  horn,  was  free  with 
his  cash,  and  was,  altogether,  good 
company.  '  But,'  says  Durand,  '  the 


chief  bent  of  his  inclination  leaned 
towards  navigation  and  fortifica- 
tion ;  he  had  always  some  little 
plans,  purely  the  efforts  of  his  own 
unformed  genius,  relative  to  those 
arts  about  him,  which  he  was  con- 
stantly showing  to  his  companions ; 
and  never  seemed  so  thoroughly 
happy  as  when  he  got  with  people 
that  had  a  smattering  of  the  above- 
mentioned  sciences.  The  last  time 
he  was  in  England  he  lived  in  a 
court  in  Carey  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  and  was  there  instructed  in 
the  mathematicks  by  one  Mr.  Don- 
nelly, an  Irish  gentleman,  famous 
for  his  knowledge  and  abilities  in 
mathematical  studies.' 

He  seems,  then,  to  have  passed  his 
time  in  London  in  an  easy,  social, 
sometimes  studious,  occasionally  dis- 
sipated manner;  vanishing  for 
months  together,  no  one  knew  where, 
when  his  money  ran  short.  Durand 
clearly  knew  nothing  about  him 
during  these  absences,  beyond  what 
Thurot  himself  chose  to  tell ;  and  in 
that  there  was  evidently  a  good  deal 
of  romance.  It  is,  however,  quite 
certain  that  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  smuggling;  possibly  in  piracy 
also;  and  that  his  misdeeds 
brought  him  within  the  CTasp  of 
the  law ;  but  whether  in  England 
or  France  may  perhaps  be  thought 
doubtful.  His  daughter,  in  her 
address  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  1790,  urging  her  claims 
for  a  pension,  says  that  he  was 
ruined  by  legal  process  in  England, 
on  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in 
contniband  trade.  But  his  daugh- 
ter had  no  personal  knowledge  of 
Thurot;  nor,  at  the  time  referred 
to,  does  Thurot  seem  to  have  been 
married,  so  that  she  could  not  learn 
anything  of  this,  at  first  hand,  from 
her  mother;  and  Thurot  himself 
was  too  muoh  given  to  what  is 
nautically  known  as  '  spinning 
benders,'  to  permit  us  to  attach 
much  credit'  to  any  unsupported 
statement  of  his  concerning  his 
antecedents.  Neither  is  it  to  be 
overlooked  that  Mile.  Thurot  had  a 
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case  to  make  ont ;  iliat  it  was  an 
object  to  show  that  her  father  had 
lost  mooej  through  the  English; 
and  that,  in  1790,  implied  abuse  of 
England  was  not  likely  to  do  her 
caase  anj  harm.  Durand,  on  the 
other  hand,  says  that  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  France,  first  in  Dunkirk 
and  afterwards  in  Paris,  for  smug- 
gling ;  the  French  laws,  in  respect 
to  that  offence,  being  extremely  se- 
vere :  and  though  it  is  quite  possible 
that  Thurot's  peculiar  views  ftf  com- 
merce and  navigation  were  objected 
to  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel, 
Dnrand's  account  is  consistent,  and 
apparently  based  on  actual  know- 
ledge. 

Kevertheless,  smuggler  or  pirate, 
he  had  in  France  a  reputation  as  a 
bold  seaman ;  and  when  war  was 
on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  his 
name  was  mentioned  at  Court  as 
that  of  a  man  likely  to  prove  ser- 
viceable. The  King  sent  him  a 
commission  in  the  royal  navy,  and 
his  old  patron,  the  Mar^chal  de 
Belle-Isle,  procured  for  him  the 
command  of  the  Fripanne,  a  small 
sloop,  in  which  he  cruised,  as  before, 
in  the  Channel,  waging  a  profitable 
war  against  English  commerce. 

Wlulst  thus  employed,  he  is  said 
to  have  conceived  the  possibility 
of  setting  fire  to  Portsmouth,  and 
utterly  destroying  the  dockyard. 
Hi«  plan  was  simplicity  itself.  He 
was  to  glide  (glisser)  into  the  har- 
bour in  the  desA  of  night,  in  a  large 
boat  carrying  fifty  men.  His 
biographer,  M.  •  •  •,  thinks 
that  nothing  prevented  his  doing 
this  but  the  jealousy  of  the  aristo- 
cratic courtiers,  and  the  carelessness 
of  the  minister  who  discussed  the 
project  in  presence  of  some  traitor, 
who  sold  the  secret  to  the  English 
Government.  Had  it  not  been  for 
that,  it  was  only  '  necessary  to  elude 
the  most  active  vigilance,  and  to  face 
the  guard  of  a  harbour  the  entrance 
of  which  bristled  with  caonon.' 
These,  to  Thnrot,  would  have  been 
trifles ;  bnt  the  Ebaglish,  being  fore- 


warned, took  such  additional  pre- 
cautions as  rendered  the  brilliant 
scheme  quite  hopeless. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much,  or 
how  little,  truth  there  is  in  this,  but 
I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  wild 
and  daring  adventurer,  like  Thurot, 
may  have  proposed  some  such 
scheme;  partly,  perhaps,  with  a 
real  intention  of  attempting  it; 
partly  also,  with  a  view  of  being 
prevented  by  the  Government,  and 
of  adding  to  his  reputation  at  a 
cheap  rate.  But  certainly,  if  the 
project  was  seriously  proposed,  the 
French  Government  refused  to 
entertain  it:  instead  of  doing  so, 
it  appointed  Thurot  to  the  command 
of  a  squadron  to  cruise  in  the 
Channel. 

This  squadron,  consisting  of 
two  36-gnn  frigates,  the  Marechal 
de  Belle-Isle  and  the  ChauveUn, 
each  mounting  is-pounders  on  her 
maindeck,  and  two  small  sloops, 
sailed  from  St.  Malo  on  July 
1 6>  1 7  S  7  •  Very  shortly  after  start- 
ing, one  of  the  sloops,  looking 
out  ahead,  was  picked  up  by  some 
English  cruisers;  but  the  others 
escaped.  On  July  25,  off  Port- 
land, they  fell  in  with  the  Eng- 
lish frigate  Southampton  (32  guns. 
Captain  Gilchrist),  on  her  way 
from  Portsmouth  to  Plymouth, 
with  stores  and  specie.  As  the 
action  that  ensued  is  one  which  the 
French  biographer  considers  espe- 
cially glorious,  it  is  well  to  point 
oat  that  the  French  frigates  were 
each  of  them  more  than  a  nominal 
match  for  the  Sovihampton ;  that 
the  two  together  had  a  very  great 
superiority  of  force;  that  they 
attacked  and  were  beaten  off;  and 
that  whether  they  drew  back,  as 
Beatson  says,  or  were  unable  to 
follow  and  prevent  the  Southampton 
making  off,  as  M.  •  •  •  says, 
is  a  matter  of  little  consequence. 
The  main  point  is  the  same;  that 
Thurot,  with  two  frigates  against 
one,  each  larger,  heavier,  and  with 
a  more .  numerous  crew,  did  not 
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capture  the  one;^  and  witii  the 
best  will  in  the  world,  il;  is  diffibalt 
to  see  the  great  glory  idiich,  ftotn 
this  non-captore,  redounds  to  the 
French  navy. 

It  looks  to  me,  indeed,  as  if  M. 
Thurot  had  conceiTed  his  speoial 
work  to  he  plundering  comp^ 
ratiyely  helpless  merchani-ships, 
rather  than  fighting  sturdily  de- 
fended men-of-war;  and  tbat, 
'  when  he  found  the  Southampton  no 
easy  bapture,  he  stomached  his  loss 
— amounting,  on  board  the  BeUe- 
Isle  alone,  to  14  killed,  26  wounded 
— and  hauled  to  the  wind.  Clearly 
it  was  no  part  of  Captain  Gilchrist's 
duly,  when  he  was  specially  employ- 
ed in  carryiiig  specie,  to  go  out  of 
his  way  to  engage  an  enemy  of  more 
than  double  his  strength.  That 
this  is  the  correct  view  to  take  of 
Thurot's  conduct  seems  confirmed 
by  the  facts  of  another  action  which 
he  fought  off  Flushing,  on  Angust 
I,  with  the  Seahorse,  a  24-gun 
fiigate.  Captain  Taylor.  The  BeUe^ 
JkUy  which,  in  her  engagement  with 
the  Southamptwi,  had  suffered  much 
in  her  rigging,  had  been  partially 
dismantled  in  a  squall  off  Ostend, 
and  was  in  tow  of  the  OJiauvelin, 
their  sloop,  the  Oros  ThomxLSy  in 
company,  when  the  Seahorse,  with 
two  small  crafb,  the  Ba/ven  and 
Bonetta,  bore  down  against  them. 
After  an  engagement  lasting  three 
hours  and  a  half,  at  first  with  the 
Ohauvelin  alone,  and  afterwards 
with  the  two  together,  the  Seahorse 
was  almost  dismantled  and  had  8 
killed,  17  badly  wounded.  She 
was  of  much  smaller  force*  than 
either  the  Belle-Isle  or  the  OhauveUn, 
and  ought  to  hare  been  captured. 
That  she  was  not,  was  due  not  so 
much  to  her  material  strength,  as 


'to  the  moral  weakness  of  her 
opponents,  "whd  hare  boasted — as 
of  a  victoiy— 6f  haying  forced  her 
to  sheer  off.  In  point  of  &ct,  she 
was  too  much  disabled  either  to 
-sheer  off  or  to  ccmtinue  the  attack, 
and  the  French  frigates  were  con- 
tent to  leave  her  and  retire  into 
Flushing. 

It  was  September  18  before 
they  were  refitted,  and  they  were 
scarcely  well  out  of  the  port  before 
they  were  chased  in  again  by  an 
English  squadron,  consisting,  it  is 
said,  of  three  ships  of  the  Une  and 
two  frigates.  The  Cha/uveUn  got 
back  without  difficulty;  but  the 
BeUe-Isle,  carrying  away  her  foretop- 
sail  yard,  was  overtaken^  and  sus- 
tained a  heavy  fire  before  she  could 
escape.  The  French  accounts  of 
this  affair  are  certainly  exagger- 
ated ;  and  as  the  English  have  tt^en 
no  notice  of  it,  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  the  squadron ;  the  more  so, 
as  the  .TcmmaZ  de  la  Oromere — 
written  by  an  eye-witness,  an  officer 
of  the  Belle-Isle — ^has  previously 
called  the  Seahorse  and  her  little 
companions, '  three  frigates.'  The  8o» 
merset  (70),  and  the  Rochester  (50), 
were  on  that  coast  at  the  time, 
and  may  possibly  have  chased  the 
French  frigates  into  blushing;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  both  or 
either  of  them  were  within  pistol- 
shot  of  the  Belle'Isle,  fired  several 
broadsides  into  her,  and  did  not 
sink  her:  it  is  not  a  question  of 
human  endurance,  or  French  cour- 
age, but  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  hydrostatics. 

When  Thurot  had  again  refitted, 
the  two  ships,  BeUe-Isle  and  Ohutt^ 
velin,  stood  out  to  the  northward, 
and  cruised  with  some  success  on 
the   east    coast   of   England   and 


*  A  statement  of  the  comparative  focce  of  the  eombatuts  will  put  this  in  a  clearer 
light: 

Southampton    26  12-poanderB        6  6-pouDcler8        220  men. 


Belle  Isle 
Cbauvelin 


28  i2-poimders        8  6-pounder8        400  men. 
28  .•  8  ...  400 


fi» 


»» 


*  Seal) or  so. 


Total      56  i2-poiind^rs       16  6-poundcrs        800  men. 
22     9-tK)uuder8         2  3-poundora         160  ii.cn. 
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Sooiland.  On  October  5  they 
were  driTexi  by  stress  of  weather 
into  the  Moray  Frith,  and  anchored 
off  Banf^  to  the  no  small  dismay  of 
thei*|ir0TO8t  and  burgesses,  who  ex- 
•  pected  nothing  less  than  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  heavy  contribution.  The 
accident  of  opportanity  might  have 
suggested  this  to  Thnrot,  and  there 
was  na  force  to  prevent  him ;  but 
daring  the  night  the  gale  freshened  ; 
the  OhoAwMn  pasted  her  cables  and 
drifted  ont  to  sea,  leaving  her 
anchors  behind ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing ^le  BeUe-lBle  weighed,  and  went 
to  look  for  her,  very  much  to  the 
relief  of  the  towns-people  ^  Banff, 
whO)  for  once,  realised  the  danger 
to  which  they  were  exposed  so  far 
as  to  raise  a  snm  of  400^.  to  con- 
stmot;  a  battery  for  their  fatore 
defence.* 

The  two  ships  did  not  meet  out- 
aide,  and  we  may  conclude  that  the 
CkauvtUn  made  the  best  of  her  way 
back  to  France:  the  BeUe^Isle^  on 
the  other  hand,  kept  northwards; 
and  having,  under  the  Dutch  flag, 
obtained  some  provisions  at  the 
Shetland  Islands,  crossed  over  to 
Bergen,  picking  up  on  her  way 
(October  19)  a  prize,  described 
as  a  fojal  fngate  of  26  guns  :  this 
it  certainly  was  not;  but  it  may 
have  been  an  armed  merchant-ship, 
or  poeaibly  a  privateer.  During 
this  year  the  French  cruisers  were 
very  active,  and  took — according  to 
Beat8on->57i  British  ships,  most  of 
which,  however,  were  of  trifling 
value.  The  number  of  prizes  taken 
by  us  amounted  to  no  more  than 
364 ;  but  of  these,  '175  were  either 
privateers  of  force  or  armed  mer- 
chant ships,  carrying  a  great  num. 
ber  of  guns,  and  manned  with 
upwards  of  10,000  seamen ; '  so 
that,  on  the  whole,  thd  balance  was 
believed  to  be  in  our  favour. 

Thurot  anchored  at  Bergen  on 
October    30,    and  remained  there 


a  couple  of  mon^ths,  refitting 
his  ship,  which,  •  though  only  a 
month  at  sea,  was  much  in  want  of 
it  Here  a  curious  incident  oc- 
curred, which  marks  the  character 
of  the  man :  he  was  short  of  naval 
stores — such  as  blocks,  ropes,  and 
spars  ;  and  offered  to  buy  them 
from  the  captain  of  a  fVench  ship, 
in  the  port,  consigned  to  a  Norwe- 
gian merchant.  The  captain  refused 
to  sell;  and  Thurot,  not  to  be 
baulked,  or,  as  his  biographer  puts 
it,  '  grnided  by  his  zeal  for  the  in- 
terests of  his  country,'  sent  a  party 
on  board,  and  with  the  strong  hand 
seized  on  what  he  wanted;  *an 
act  of  violence,'  adds  M.  •  •  •, 
*  which  would,  under  other  circum- 
stances, have  been  most  blamable,' 
and  which,  as  it  was,  nearly  got  him 
into  trouble  with  the  Norwegian 
authorities. 

He  lefb  Bergen  on  December  25, 
and  was  no  sooner  outside  than  he 
got  into  a  furious  storm,  which 
again  dismasted  the  Belle  ^Ish^ 
whose  ill-luck  in  that  respect 
suggests  that  Thurot  was  not  quite 
such  a  good  practical  seaman  as 
he  is  represented.  Under  jury- 
masts,  and  with  continual  bad 
weather,  the  BeUe-Isle  was  driven 
north  beyond  the  65th  parallel; 
it  was  slowly  and  with  much 
difficulty  that  she  worked  her  way 
south  again,  and  did  not  reach 
Gothenburg  till  February  i,  1758. 

At  Gothenburg  Thurot  remained 
till  May  12  ;  and  then,  going  south, 
capturing  several  coasters  and  col- 
liers, he  was,  on  the  26th,  off  the 
entrance  to  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
met  and  engaged  by  the  Dolphin 
(24)  and  Sol^ay  (28).  The  two 
English  frigates  were  beaten  to  a 
standstill,  and  Thurot,  still  satisfied 
with  having  secured  his  own  safety, 
made  no  attempt  to  push  his  ad- 
vantage to  the  point  of  victoir : 
the  match  between  the  two  sides 


*  Thfi  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (vol.  xiii.  p.  20)  gires  a  ludicrous  description 
of  tVie  meetinp^  of  the  corporation  of  Banff;  the  date  there  given  (1759)  is,  however,  a 
nistake :  Thurot  iras  not  near  Banff  in  1 759. 
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was  tolerably  equal,  though  the 
BeUS'Isle  had  a  certain  superiority 
both  in  weight  of  metal  and  in 
number  of  men ;  and,  in  boarding, 
might  perhaps  have  carried  one 
before  the  other  could  assist  her : 
but  she  had  lost  19  killed,  34 
woujided  ;  and  simple  hard  fighting 
was  not  the  vocation  of  her  crew. 

Thurot,  however,  remained  in 
Scotch  waters,  and  made  many 
prizes  between  St.  Abb's  Head 
and  the  Naze  of  Norway :  his  con- 
tinued presence  deeply  impressed 
the  coast  population ;  his  repelling 
the  attack  of  the  Dolphin  and  Sole- 
hay  was  magnified  by  vulgar  report; 
and  he  became  the  bugbear  of  a 
people  who  were  unaccustomed  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  enemies' 
ships .  Twelve  vessels,  mostly  small 
snows,  brigs,  or  brigantines,  are 
named  as  prizes  taken  between 
May  26  and  July  1 2 ;  and  on  the 
13th,  ofi*  the  Skaw,  he  encountered 
a  fleet  of  merchant  ships — seventeen 
armed  pinks — presumably  the  Bal- 
tic trade.  With  these  he  had  a 
brisk  engagement ;  they  mounted 
an  aggregate  of  130  guns,  and, 
clustering  round  the  Belle  -  Isle, 
seemed  for  a  time  as  if  they  might 
take  her ;  in  the  end,  Thurot  broke 
through  them,  put  them  to  flight, 
and  cut  ofl*  one  of  their  number, 
the  George  and  Joseph :  heavy  rain 
and  a  dark  night  permitted  the 
rest  to  escape. 

The  English  Government,  wearied 
with  the  continual  complaints  about 
one  frigate  being  left  to  threaten 
the  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  almost  to  stop  the  North  Sea 
trade,  sent  several  ships  to  look 
after  the  BeUe-Isle;  but  though 
constantly  chased,  Thurot  succeeded 
in  eluding  his  pursuers,  in  main- 
taining his  gpround,  and  in  making 
several  captures,  till  towards  the 
middle  of  August;  when,  finding 
the  station  too  hot  for  him,  he 
stretched  across  to  the  Faroe 
Islands.  Having  obtained  some 
fresh  provisions,  he  came  back; 
and  as  the  ship  was  making  a  good 


deal    of  water,    put    into    Lough 
Swilly. 

It  gives  a  curious  idea  of  the 
conditions   of   naval    war    in    the 
year  1758,  to  read  of  an  enemy's 
frigate  quietly  taking  up  her  posi- 
tion in  Lough  Swilly  to  refit ;  but 
even  then  it  was  not  safe  to  stay 
long.     Thurot  resumed  his  cruise, 
and  ofi*  the  west  coast  of  Scotland 
and    northern    entrance     to     St. 
Oeorge's    Channel,    took    several 
prizes;  amongst  which  are  named 
the  Henry f  mounting  1 8  guns ;  the 
Charleston,  of  12  guns,  laden  with 
cloth    stufls,    from    Liverpool    to 
Carolina;    the    Britannia,    of     14 
guns,  with  porcelain,  to  New  York; 
and    the   Admiral  Ruyter,    of    18 
guns,  laden  with  sugar,  coffee,  and 
indigo;     but,    formidable    as    the 
armament  of  these  sounds,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  guns 
of    a    merchant-ship    were    small, 
meant  merely  to   repel  any  desul- 
tory attack  of  petty  pirates,  and 
were  useless  against   a    regularly 
armed  ship ;  not  one  of  these  prizes 
seems  to  have  even  attempted  any 
resistance. 

By  September  13  Thurot  was 
back  at  Bergen,  and  cruising  from 
there  took  again  several  prizes ; 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
he  ran  down  to  Ostend,  and  early 
in  January  discharged  his  crew 
and  officers,  or,  as  we  should  say, 
paid  off,  at  Dunkirk. 

M.  Thurot  seems  now  to  have 
spent  some  time  at  Paris,  and  to 
have  been  consulted  freely  by  the 
Government  as  to  the  projected  in- 
vasion of  England.   The  public  feel- 
ing of  France — so  far  as  France  had 
a  public  feeling — ^was  no  doubt  ju8i> 
then  very  bitter  against  England* 
Not  only  was  England  at  war,  and  Sk 
natural  enemy,  but  four  times  within 
the  last  two  years  had  she  defiled, 
the  soil  of  Fiance ;  and  though  ark 
the  first  occasion,  the  attempt  on. 
Hochefort,  in  September  1757,  was 
altogether   abortive,    as  is  indeed 
related  in  The  Virginians]  and  or^ 
the  last,  the  troops  which  landeci 
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near  St.  Mafe,  on  September  3, 
1758,  were,  to  the  number  of  800, 
killed,  made  prisoxiers,  or  driven 
into  the  sea  at  St.  Gaa,  on  the 
jith;  the  gnccess  on  the  two 
other  occaaionB  had  been  suffioient 
to  kindle  not  only  material  fires  at 
the  tame,  as  at  St  Malo  in  June  '58, 
bat  also  yery  mnch  and  noisy  indig- 
nation. The  attack  on  Gherbonrg, 
in  Angost  '58,  was  worst  of  all ; 
and  even  St.  Obs  following  directly 
afterwards  ooold  not  wipe  away  the 
memory  of  it. 

Cheiboarg,  though  very  different 
from  what  it  now  is,  had  been  a  pet 
fancy  of  Louis  XY.  and  of  Cardinal 
Vleniy :  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  meant^  from  the  beginning,  as 
a  standing  menace  to  England :  as 
such  its  docks  had  been  dug  out  and 
fortified  against  wind  and  waves  and 
Snglish  arms;  and  as  such  it  was 
broken  up  and  destroyed  by  the  ex- 
pedition under  Commodore  Howe, 
—* Black  Dick'  as  he  was  more 
fifcmiliarly  called :  the  mole  and  for- 
tifications were  turned  over  into  the 
harbour  and  basins:  the  work  of 
years  was  undone  in  a  few  days :  it 
seemed  almost  in  mockeiy  that  the 
gate  of  the  grand  sluice  bore  the  in- 
scription: 

Hane  jiiMut  Lodovix,  raAsit  Florttiu,   et 

uadii 
Cmsnt  mediis  Aifeldiu  raxgere  molem : 
Voa  aliis  Totis  alnue  pnBsentior  nrbis. 
An   frenarit    aquas,    flactaa    domaitqae 

mioaoes; 
Hioe  tatala  figet,  atat  coma,  gloria  eraieit ; 
Bine  Raz,  bine  lapiena,  heioaqiia  manebit 

invrnm. — 

which  was,  not  unaptly  under  the 
cirenmstances,  paraphrased  by  one 
of  Howe's  officers : 

Jjowa  and  Flenij  moat,  with  Asfeld,  now 
BMign  to  Geozge,  to  Pitt»  to  Bligh  and 
Howe. 


One  blast  destzojed  the  labour  of  an  afpe. 
Let  looee  the  tidea  and  bid  the  billows 

rage: 
Their  wealth  and  safety  gone,  their  gloiy 

lost, 
The  king's,  the  statesman's,  and  the  hero's 

boast 

The  wrath  of  France  and  of  the 
French  Government  was  extreme, 
and  it  was  not  lessened  by  Hear 
Admiral  Rodney  bombarding  Havre 
de  Grace,  on  the  3rd  and  following 
days  of  July,  1759,  as  he  wrote  in 
his  official  letter,  'for  fifty-two 
hours  without  intermission,  with 
such  success  that  the  town  was 
several  times  in  flames,  and  their 
mag^asines  of  stores  for  the  flat* 
boUomed  boats  burnt  with  great 
fury,  for  upwards  of  six  hours.' 
Albion  was  to  be  crushed ;  Car- 
thage was  to  be  destroyed ;  and 
whust  the  Marquis  de  Conflans  and 
the  Duke  d'Aignillon  arranged  this 
in  the  south,  Thurot  undertook,  with 
a  small  force,  to  make  a  diversion 
in  the  north,  according  as  circum- 
stances rendered  expedient. 

The  force  put  at  his  disposal  for 
this  purpose  consisted  of  his  old 
ship,  the  MarSchdl  de  BeUe-hle,  now 
mounting  44  g^ns,  of  which  four 
were  18  pounders;  three  smaller 
frigates,  and  two  corvettes ;  and  all 
of  these,  in  addition  to  their  com- 
plements, which  were  smaller  than 
was  usual  in  French  ships,  carried 
a  number  of  soldiers,  amounting  in 
the  aggpregate  to  about  1,200:^ 
these  were  borne  for  service  on 
shore,  under  the  command  of  a 
Brigadier  General,  M.  de  Flobert. 
Wiui  this  squadron,  Thurot  weigh- 
ed from  Dunkirk  on  October  15, 
1759*  On  the  26th  he  arrived  at 
Gbthenbuig,  havine  not  only  passed 
through  the  English  cruisers  which, 
under  Commodore  Boys  and   Sir 
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Piercy  Brett^  blockaded  the  coast 
off  Dunkirk  and  Ostend,  bnt  taken 
several  prizes  on  the  way. 

A  qnaint  letter,  whicli  Durand  has 
preserved,  gives  the  impressions  of  a 
Liverpool  skipper,  a  Captain  Bim- 
mer,  who  had  seen  the  squadron  at 
(jothenbnrff.  The  ^6Z2e-i«2«,  he  says, 
'has  a  black  lion-head,  and  appears 
very  ill-hogged  in  the  mid-uups, 
and  is  painted  black  and  red ;'  one 
of  the  other  frigates  '  has  a  yellow 
lion-head  standing  remarkably  high, 
is  painted  yellow  and  black;'  and 
so  on  throngh  the  rest  of  them. 
The  fashion  which  prevailed  to  the 
last,  of  painting  slups  of  the  line 
and  frigates  black  with  white 
stripes,  and  which  was,  I  believe, 
definitely  introduced  by  Sir  John 
Jervis  when  in  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  fleet,  no  doubt  had 
some  advantages;  but  the  artistic 
eye,  comparing  it  with  the  fashions 
of  the  past,  as  exemplified  in  some 
of  the  models  in  the  museum  of 
the  Royal  Naval  College,  may  aU 
most  regret  the  uniform  simplicity 
which  superseded  them. 

But  a  more  remarkable  passage 
in  the  letter  just  referred  to,  is  that 
which  speaks  of  the  condition  of 
the  squadron : — '  The  frigates  when 
they  came  into  Gothenburg  were 
very  foul,  as  if  come  off  from  a 
long  voyage,  and  were  destitute  of 
many  necessaries — had  very  few 
seamen  on  board,  but  full  of  land 
forces,  commanded  by  a  Major 
General ;  most  of  the  soldiers  were 
in  blue,  faced  with  white,  and 
others  sJl  white.  Whilst  they  re- 
mained at  Gothenburg,  nineteen 
days,  they  were  fully  employed 
cleaning  their  ships,  getting  new 
topmasts,  new  rigging  for  their 
vessels,  victualling  and  watering; 
and  the  Swedes  assisted  them  all 
in  their  power,  sending  them  their 
East  Indian  ships'  boats  to  water 
with,  and  procuring  them  cables 
in  lieu  of  mose  they  had  ordered 
to  be  made,  which  would  have  de- 
tained them  before  finished.'    And 


this  after  eleven  days  at  sea  from 
their  first  leaving  France ! 

The  squadron  left  Gothenburg 
on  November  15,  and  meeting 
with  a  succession  of  southerly  gales, 
was  driven  northward,  and  put 
into  Bergen ;  the  Began  (36),  pre- 
sumably the  *  yellow  and  black' 
frigate  mentioned  by  Captain  Rim- 
mer,  and  one  of  the  corvettes  had 
parted  company;  and  as  Bergen 
had  been  given  out  as  a  rendez- 
vous, Thurot  waited  there  for 
several  days;  they  did  not,  how- 
ever, appear,  and  he  left  without 
them  on  December  5. 

The  weather,  that  winter,  seems 
to  have  beeiki  as  persistently  bad 
as  it  has  been  during  the  winter 
which  is  just  passing  away;  and 
the  squadron,  now  reduced  to  four 
ships,  was  driven  away  to  the  west- 
ward, and  on  December  28  came  to 
an  anchor  in  Westmanna-haven  in 
Stromsoe,  one  of  the  Faroe  Islands. 
Whilst  there  he  wished  to  procure 
fresh  provisions  for  his  ships'  compa- 
nies ;  and  as  the  governor  made  difi&- 
culties,  he  landed  a  party  of  men, 
at  once  to  intimidate  tne  autho- 
rities, and  to  lay  hands  on  whatever 
they  could  get.  The  display  of  force 
was  sufficient,  and  a  small  supply 
of  bullocks,  flour,  brandy,  and  to- 
bacco was  sent  on  board.  It  may 
be  noticed  that  at  that  time  the 
Faroe  Islands  were  a  favourite 
haunt  of  smugglers,  and  a  place 
of  call  for  Danish  and  Dutch  East 
Indiamen;  now  that  smugKlingt 
as  well  as  these  branches  of  the 
East  India  trade^  has  been  done 
away,  the  resources  of  the  islands 
have  probably  much  diminished, 
and  any  Bnppfies  thej  oould  furnish 
w,ould  scarcely  be  worth  the  notice 
of  a  body  of  more  than  1,200  men. 

Daring  the  stay  of  the  squadron 
at  Stromsoe  a  quarrel  broke  out 
between  M.  de  Flobert  and  Thurot, 
which  was  the  cause  of  serious  em- 
barrassment both  then  and  after- 
wards. Flobert  had  displayed  all 
along  a  feeling  of  jealousy  at  being 
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gabordinated  to  THurot,  as  well 
as  of  pique  at  Tharot's  refiisal  to 
communicate  the  tenor  of  his  pri- 
Tate  instmctions  and  the  full  pur- 
port of  the  expedition.  A  circam- 
fltakioe,  trivial  in  iiself  ,  was  sufficient 
to  set  the  match  to  the  ready  fuel. 
Thurot  had  learned  that  one  of  the 
soldier-officers  had  been  grumbling 
about  the  hardships  of  uie  croise, 
and  the  provisions,  in  what  he 
rightlj  considered  an  unofficer-like 
way ;  and  had  felt  it  his  duty  to 
reprimand  him  sharply.  Flobert 
took  up  the  matter  in  support  of 
his  junior;  worked  himsoH  into  a 
rage;  and  mad  with  passion, 
ordered  up  a  corporal  and  two  file 
of  the  guard  to  pat  Thurot  under 
arrest.  This  obliged  Thurot  to 
produce  an  order  from  the  King, 
in  proof  that  he  was  absolutely  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  expedition ; 
and  Flobert — I  quote  here  from  the 
l^e,byM.  •  •  * — *  fearing^to  com- 
promise his  authority  by  persisting 
in  his  imprudent  step,  drew  back, 
and  the  quarrel  was  for  the  time  ap- 
peased ;  leaving,  however,  a  leaven  of 
animosity  which  continued  to  fer- 
ment, occasioned  many  difficulties, 
and  threw  into  the  minds  of  the 
soldiers  a  germ  of  insubordination 
which  produced  very  bad  effects.' 

In  point  of  fact,  this  quarrel  be- 
tween Flobert  and  Thurot  was  an 
extreme  instance  of  a  cause  which, 
in  the  last  century,  and  in  England 
more  than  in  France,  rendered  ftitile 
so  veiy  many  expeditions  in  which 
sea  and  land  forces  were  required 
io  act  in  conjunction.  Of  these, 
Yemon's  failure  at  Cartagena  in 
1 741  was  perhaps  the  most  marked 
and  the  most  disastrous ;  but  there 
were  scores  of  others ;  and  the  con- 
stant recurrence  of  difficulties  seems 
to  point  to  a  radically  false  system 
and  an  honest  misunderstanding, 
rather  than  to  mere  captiousness 
and  personal  dislike.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  too  true  that  there  was, 
between  soldiers  and  sailors,  a  very 
mutual  feeling  of  jealousy  and  con- 


tempt, wliich  the  officers  in  no  small 
degree  shared  with  their  men.  This 
waJB  strong  enough,  no  doubt,  on^ 
the  part  of  the  soldiers;  but  was 
perhaps  even,  stronger  amongst  the 
sailors,  who  saw  their  favoured  and 
courtly  rivals  sea-sick  and  helpless 
on  board  ship,  but  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  them  in  then?  own' 
sphere  of  duty  and  distinction. 
The  pipe-clay,  the  powdered  head, 
the  stiff  clothing  and  etiquette  of 
the  soldier,  were  all  repulsive  to  the 
'tar'  of  the  olden  time.  Had  he 
been  versed  in  Shakespeare,  he 
would  probably  have  described  the 
object  of  his  scorn  in  the  words  of 
Hotspur,  as '  neat  and  finely  dressed 
—fresh  as  a  bridegroom — perfumed 
like  a  milliner ; '  as  it  was,  he  drew 
up  a  table  of  precedence,  which  con- 
tinued in  vogue  till  not  very  many 
years  ago:  I  have  myself  heard 
it  said,  and  meant  too : — *  A  mess- 
mate before  a  shipmate ;  a  ship- 
mate before  a  strahger ;  a  stranger 
before  a  dog ;  but — a  dog  before  a 
soldier.' 

When  we  consider  that,  in  our 
own  annals,  the  oxdy  brilliant  in- 
stance of  perfect  concord  between 
two  commanding  officers  of  the 
different  services,  not  otherwise  con- 
nected, was  that  offered  by  two 
exceptional  men, — Bear  Admiral 
Saunders  and  Aotmg  Major  General 
Wolfe — a  concord  which  effected 
the  fall  of  Quebec  and  the  conquest 
of  Canada,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  a  French  soldier  of  good  family, 
M.  de  Flobert,  was  indignant  at  the 
circumstances  that  compelled  him 
to  act  subordinately — or  rather  in- 
subordinately — to  a  sailor,  not  even 
a  genuine  naval  officer,  an  ex- 
smuggler,  a  privateer,  a  man  of  no 
family,  a  roturier,  a  Francois  Thurot. 
Possibly,  nay  probably,  Thurot  was 
at  fault  in  some  of  the  convention- 
alities of  French  society,  for  he  had 
never  had  any  opportunity  of  seeing 
or  practising  them:  but  after  all, 
Thurot's  name  lives  in  history; 
Flobert*s    probably    comes   before 
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many  readers,  now  for   the    first 
time. 

'  The  constaat  sucoession  of  ^es 
which  ohliged  Thurot  to  remain  at 
the  Faroe  Lslands,  compelled  him  to 
put  the  men  on  short  allowance  of 
bread,  ten  oonoee  per  day,  and  to  stop 
the  doable  rations  issned  to  officers 
and  servants,  promising,  however, 
that  they  shonld  be  paid  savings, 
that  is,  the  equivalent  in  money. 
Flobert  insisted  that  a  council  of 
war  shonld  be  called,  and  stated 
that,  in  his  opinion,  as  their  force 
had  been  lessened  by  the  loss  of 
the  two  ships,  Began  and  Faacon^ 
and  was  now  weakened  by  the  want 
of  provisions,  it  was  imperative  on 
him  to  return  to  France  at  once. 
Thurot  replied :  the  speech,  as  re- 
ported, is  most  likely  apocryphal : 
but  it  has  been  accepted  by  the 
French,  and  serves  at  any  rate  to 
illustrate  the  sense  in  which  they 
have  considered  his  character.  He 
said,  then : — ^That  as  they  could  not 
get  provisions  at  the  Faroe  Islands, 
they  must  go  and  look  for  them  in 
England,  where  they  would  find 
abundance.  That  the  winds,  which 
had  long  been  contrary,  would 
change,  and  three  days  would  bring 
them  to  their  destination :  the  only 
honourable  way  to  be  useful  to  their 
country  was  to  make  a  diversion, — 
which  might  lead  to  great  results, — 
by  attacking  the  enemy  in  their 
homes,  and  by  braving  all  risks  in  this 
glorious  attempt;  certainly  not  by 
returning  shamefully  to  France  after 
so  much  toil  and  fatigue,  without 
having  ventured  to  undertake  any- 
thing. For  the  rest,  the  direct  route 
lay  past  England;  and  on  the 
English  coast  he  would  land:  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a 
descent;  he  was  determined  to  do 
so :  the  reasons  offered  for  a  retreat 
so  dishonourable  as  had  been  pro- 
posed could  have  no  influence  with 
a  force  on  which  the  safety  of  the 
country  depended :  and  in  fine,  that 
to  grumble  at  the  difficnlties,  or 
even  the  calanuties  incidental  to 
war,  was  not  showing  the  courage 


and  firmness  necessary  to  the  career 
of  arms. 

Thurot    carried  his  point.     On 
January   26,    1760,  the   squadron 
left   Stromsoe,  with  a  fresh  wind 
from     north-west^     and    by     the 
30th  was  on  the    north   coast  of 
Ireland.     It  was  his  intention  to 
enter  Lough  Foyle,  and  attack  Lon- 
donderry ;  there  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  anything  to  prevent  him, 
except  the  weather,  which,  with  a 
southerly  gale,  drove  him  off  the 
coast.    And  meanwhile,  a  mutiny 
broke  out  amongst  the  officers  of 
the  troops,  which  was  the   more 
dangerous  as  the  soldiers  formed 
the  largest  part  of  the  ships'  com* 
panics.     The  AmararUe  deserted  the 
squadron;   the  Terpsichore  had  ar- 
ranged to  do  the    same;    Thurot 
hailed  to  say  that  if  the  wind  did 
not    shift  he  would   run  back  to 
Bergen   and   get    provisions ;   the 
Blonde  replied  that  it  was  none  too 
soon.    M.  de  Bnsilly,  commanding 
the  troops  on  board  the  Terpsichore^ 
complained   bitterly  of  the    short 
allowance   of  provisions,  and  said 
that  all  the  officers  were  decided  to 
return  to  France.     Thurot  pointed 
out  that  their  doing  so  might  lead 
to    results    disagreeable    to  them- 
selves ;  but  finding  his  authority  set 
at  naught,  he  consented,  as  a  com- 
promise, to  go  to  Bergen. 

The  wind,  however,  now  changed 
to  the  north-west,  and  he  proposed 
to  enter  St.  (George's  Channel ;  bat 
Rusilly  impudently  notified  to  him, 
in  the  name  of  the  officers  of  the 
Terpsichore^  that  they  were  going  to 
pass  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  and 
return  to  France.  Thurot  ordered 
Demaudais,  the  captain  of  the 
Terpsichore^  to  follow  the  Belle-Isle^ 
saying  that  if  he  refused  he  shonld 
be  responsible  before  the  king  for 
his  conduct.  Rusilly  answered  that 
he  would  take  all  the  responsibility 
on  himself;  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion, as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  France, 
to  lay  a  complaint  of  Thurot*s  con- 
duct before  the  court,  and  havo 
him   punished.      Demaudais,    -who 
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had  every  wish  to  obey  his  com. 
modoxe,  wu  roroed  by  Rnsilly  and 
tbe  other  soldier-officers  to  yield, 
and  to  make  off  towards  the  west : 
Thorot  fired  a  shot  across  the  Terp^ 
9iehon*i  bows  ;  he  had  to  fire  a 
second  before  she  wonld  bring  to  ; 
and  Demandais,  haying  gone  on 
board  the  J^eUe-XiIa,  had  to  prove 
that  he  had  been  constrained  by 
his  officers.  He  was  sent  back  to 
fais  ship,  bearing  to  the  mutineers 
the  assnrance  that  they  should  be 
aeverely  punished.  The  Blonde 
seema  to  nave  been  jast  at  that 
time  more  favourably  disposed ; 
she  passed  under  the  BdU-Ule^s 
stem,  and  her  captain,  M.  Larr^guy, 
bailed  that  Thurot  might  count  on 


The  next  day,  Thurot  judged  it 
neoeasary  to  reduce  the  ration  of 
broad  to  eight  ounces.  Flobert 
ordered  that  only  five  ounces 
ahoitld  be  issued  to  the  soldiers. 
These  naturally  complained  that 
they  got  less  than  the  sailors,  and 
Thurot  at  once  gave  directions 
thai  they  should  get  the  same. 
Piobert,  whose  order  seems  to  have 
been  quite  unwarranted — to  have 
been  given  only  to  provoke  disturb- 
anoe  amongst  his  men — ^was  furious. 
He  insisted  on  a  council,  and  de- 
manded that  the  captain  should  ex- 
ein  his  navigation ;  for  the  day 
ore  it  had  been  agreed  that  he 
WBH  to  enter  St.  Gkiorge*8  Chan- 
nel,  and  now  he  was  standing 
towards  Londonderry.  Thurot  re- 
plied that,  in  &ct^  he  meant  to  g^ 
to  Londonderry.  Flobert  asked 
what  he  would  do  if  the  wind  still 
prevented  his  entering.  In  that 
case  Thurot  would  continue  his 
route.  *  Well  then  1 '  cried  Flobert, 
'if  to-morrow  morning,  at  six 
o'dock,  we  are  not  in  the  port  of 
Londonderry,  and  you  do  not  then 
give  up  this  project,  I  will  have 
yon  arrested,  and  wiU  myself  take 
charge  of  the  ship.'  Thurot  is 
described  as  being  more  surprised 
than  angry,  and  as  contenting  him- 
self with  saying,  '  If  you  take  it  in 


that  way,  there's  nothing  more  to 
be  said :  your  threats  do  not  intimi- 
date me ;  I  do  not  fear  you,  and  I 
defy  you  to  arrest  me.' 

Flobert,  screaming  with  rage, 
rushed  out  of  the  cabin;  ordered 
the  sentry  to  prevent  Thurot  leaving 
it,  and  called  the  guard  to  arms. 
Thurot  took  his  pistols,  pushed 
past  the  sentiy,  and  went  out  on 
the  quarter-deck.  The  guard  had 
fallen  in,  but  the  men  were  unwill- 
ing to  execute  off-hand  the  orders 
of  their  commandant,  whose  fel* 
lows  had,  meantime,  pointed  out  to 
him  that  he  was  exceeding  his 
power.  Flobert  gave  way;  and 
Thurot,  to  put  an  end  to  the  scan- 
dalous scene,  and  to  prevent  any- 
thing of  the  sort  happening  again, 
wished  to  read  out  his  instaictions 
fW>m  the  king,  and  the  commission 
appointing  him  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  squadron.  Flobert 
forbade  the  soldiers  to  listen  to  him. 
Thurot  then  said  that  he  would 
have  it  posted  up  for  all  to  read. 
Flobert  gave  orders  that  whoever 
attempted  to  post  it  up  should  be 
arrested.  It  was  now  Tnurot's  turn 
to  give  way;  *he  had  the  com- 
plaisance not  to  make  his  instruc- 
tions public '—not  to  post  them  up 
— ana  so  calm  was  restored. 

That  same  night  the  BeUc'I$le 
hove-to  off  the  entrance  to  Longh 
Foyle,  and  in  the  darkness  her  two 
consorts  left  her,  having  agreed 
between  themselves  to  pass  round 
to  the  west  of  Ireland.  By  a  mis- 
take in  their  reckoning,  however, 
they  rejoined  her  next  day,  but  too 
late  to  cany  out  the  commodore's 
purpose.  The  wind  had  shifted  to 
the  south-west,  and  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  enter  the  Lough. 

Meanwhile,  in  gales,  disturbances, 
and  quarrels,  time  slipped  away. 
It  was  February  1$ ;  the  daily  allow- 
ance of  bread  was  reduced  to  five 
ounces,  and  Thurot,  firmly  resolved 
not  to  go  back  to  France,  anchored 
in  Claigeann  Bay  in  the  island  of 
Islay.  Here  he  learned  from  a 
man,  McDonald,  who  came  off  as 
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pilot,  of  the  deeisiYe  defeat  wliich 
Conflans  had  sastained.  It  was  an 
event  three  months  passed,  but  was 
news  to  him,  and  disturbed  his 
plans,  as  he  saw  that,  of  course,  the 
great  project  of  invasion  could  not 
be  carried  out.  He  was,  however, 
still  unwilling  to  return  without 
attempting  something  which  might 
be  for  the  honour,  if  not  very  much 
for  the  material  advantage  of 
France.  But  it  was  absmutelj 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  get 
some  fresh  provisions  and  bread, 
for  his  crews  were  sickly ;  and,  as 
the  population  of  the  island,  with 
the  suppressive  measures  of  the 
English  Government  after  'the 
Forty-five,'  sfcill  in  their  memories, 
refund  to  furnish  any  supplies,  the 
natural  course  would  have  been  to 
take  them  by  force.  This  Thurot 
was  unwilling  to  do;  for  his  instrucs> 
tions  were  positive  not  to  attempt 
any  hostile  landing  in  Scotland, 
where  it  was  hoped  the  Jacobite 
feeling  might  itself  make  a  diver- 
sion in  &VOUT  of  French  arms. 

In  this  dilemma  he  came  to  an 
arrangement  with  McDonald — who 
seems  to  have  acted  throughout  as 
bis  agent — to  land  his  men  as  a  de- 
monstration. It  was  the  merest  of 
demonstrations.  The  poor,  half- 
starved,  scurvy-smitten  wretches, 
were  no  sooner  landed  than  they 
*  began  to  dig  up  every  green  thing 
they  saw  upon  the  g^ronnd,  even 
the  grass,  which  they  devoured 
with  the  utmost  eagerness.'  The 
bullocks,  nevertbeless,  were  pro- 
duced ;  48  were  driven  in,  and  after 
a  difficulty  with  Flobert,  who 
wished  to  *  requisition  *  them,  were 
very  honestly  paid  for  by  Thurot. 
In  a  similar  way,  he  got  a  small 
but  grateful  supply  of  oatmeal  and 
flour;  and  putting  to  sea  on  the 
19th,  a  Lisbon  trader,  laden  with 
oranges,  was,  under  the  cirenm- 
stances,  a  most  valuable  prisse. 

About  midnight  on  the  20th  he 
entered  Belfast  Lough.  On  the 
previous  evening  he  had  detailed 
.Ids  plans  to  Flobert.    'There  are 


two  objects  before  us,'  he  had  said, 
'  Bel&st  and  Carrickfergus.  I  will 
land  you  at  Whitehouse.  You  will, 
in  the  first  instance,  attack  Belfast; 
it  is  a  rich  commereial  town,  and 
has  neither  fortifications  nor  troops. 
Threaten  to  set  fire  to  it,  and  tne 
inhabitants  will  hasten  to  furmsh 
the  stores  and  provisions  of  which 
we  are  so  much  in  need.  You  will 
be  able,  besides,  to  levy  a  large  con- 
tribution. After  that  you  will  go 
to  Carrickfergus,  a  town  of  but 
small  size,  and  poor.  It  will  be 
quite  easy  to  seize  on  the  osstle, 
which  is  old,  ruinous  and  without 
defence.  You  will  set  at  liberty 
the  French  prisoners  who  are  there, 
and  extract  &om  the  people  such 
a  contribution  of  provisions  and 
money  as  their  small  means  will 
permit;  and  will  re-embark  before 
the  Enghsh  ships  are  apprised  of 
our  landing.  The  whole  thing  is 
to  be  done  off-hand;  the  enemy 
must  not  have  time  to  organise  any 
opposition.' 

The  plan  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
cellent, but  Flobert,  purely  out  of 
contradiction,  insisted  on  attacking 
Carrickfergus  first.  He  would  land 
at  Kilroot,  two  or  three  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Carrickfergus,  or  no- 
where ;  and,  unable  to  overcome  his 
mutinous  obstinacy,  Thurot,  sooner 
than  do  nothing,  consented.  The 
landing  of  about  600  men  was 
effected  by  noon  on  February  21^ 
1760. 

As  soon  as  Lieut.- Col,  Jennings, 
who  commanded  at  Carrickfergus, 
learned  that  three  strange  and  susr 
picious  ships  had  anchored  at 
Elilroot^  whilst  waiting  for  further 
information,  he  sentallthe  prisoners 
to  Belfast,  and  made  what  prepara- 
tions he  could  for  defence.  These 
were  but  few.  Although  Carriclc- 
fergus  was,  in  a  way,  uie  military 
dep6t  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  the 
castle  was  ruinous,  the  town  was 
unfortified,  and  there  were  in  garri- 
son only  200  men,  almost  all  yonn^ 
recruits,  and,  as  yet,  quite  undis- 
ciplined. Accordingly,  when  Flobert 
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attacked,  little  opposition  could  be 
made;  the  men  retired  into  the 
castle,  and  after  a  short  stand,  in 
which  some  50  French  were  killed 
and  wonnded,  they  capitulated  on 
terms  sufficiently  favoorable.  The 
troops  were  not  to  be  sent  prisoners 
to  France,  but  exchanged  against 
an  eqnal  nnmber  of  French;  the 
castle  (such  as  it  was)  was  not  to 
be  demolished;  the  town  was  not 
to  be  burnt  or  pillaged,  bat  was,  as 
»  ransom,  to  snpply  the  sqnadron 
with  provisions.  The  conrse  of 
events  rendered  these  conditions 
pcactieally  vain;  and  though  the 
'town  was  not  set  on  fire,  it  was 
pretty  well  ransacked,  as  was, 
indeed,  to  be  expected  from  men 
whose  officers  had  set  them  no  good 
example  of  obedience,  and  who  had 
been  confined  on  board  ship  for 
&nr  months. 

Thnrothad  meanwhile  weighed, 
stood  farther  into  the  bay,  and 
anchored  off  Whitehoose.  From 
there,  on  the  next  day,  he  landed, 
and  in  an  interview  with  Flobert, 
pressed  him  to  advance  at  once  on 
Belfast,  which,  he  understood,  was 
defended  by  only  200  men  and  some 
miHtia.  Flobort,  notwithstanding 
this,  and  the  wish  of  his  own 
officers,  refused  to  move* 

The  next  day,  the  23rd,  Thurot 
wrote  to  Flobert,  still  urging  him 
to  attack  Belfast;  again  pomting 
cat  that  they  could  eet  plenty  of 
I»oTisi0D.  Zre,  oonfilefr  »  Vioh 
oontribution,  and  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  le^embark.  Thathecould 
not  stay  long,  as  the  enemy  would 
gather  in  on  him ;  that,  in  fiM^t^  he 
lanst  sail  the  next  day ;  and  that, 
nnlen  he  got  provisions,  he  would 
not  re-embark  the  troops :  it  would 
be  better  that  they  should  remain 
prisoners  in  Ireland  than  die  of 
banger  on  board.  Flobert's  reply 
to  his  commanding,  officer  is  a 
valuable  oommentai^  on  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  period. 

*If,'  he  wrote,  *you  had  done 
with  yonr  ships  the  hundredth  part 
of  what  I  have  done  with  the  quar- 


ter of  my  detachment,  we  should 
not  ^be  in  the  wretched  plight  in 
which,  by  your  &ult  alone,  we  now 
are :  for  this  you  shall  answer  to 
the  King,  who,  when  he  entrusted 
you  with  the  conduct  of  a  detach- 
ment, did  not  give  you  permission 
to  sacrifice  it,  in  a  bare&ced  man- 
ner, in  trying  to  carry  out  impos- 
sible and  chimerical  plans.  If  you 
had  had  the  common  sense  to 
see  that  famine  is  the  only  evil 
without  remedy,  and  beyond  the 
courage  of  the  King's  troops,  you 
would  not  now  be  reduced  to  the 
cruel  threat  of  abandoning  us  to 
the  discretion  of  the  King's  enemies. 
It  is  your  duty  to  abide  what- 
ever may  happen,  rather  than  not 
xa-embork  thia  detachment.  I  sum- 
mon you,  in  the  King's  name,  to 
run  all  hazards  rather  than  abandon 


us. 


H.  de  Gavenac,  who,  on  Flobert 
being  wounded,  had  taken  the  com- 
mand, wrote  in  much  the  some 
sense ;  and  again,  shortly  afterwards, 
that  tiie  enemy  were  mustering  in 
force,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
re-embark  at  once.  'Thurot,  in 
threatening  to  abandon  the  troc^ps, 
had  undoubtedly  threatened  what 
he  could  not  and  durst  not  perform ; 
and  finding  that  their  officers  would 
not  lead  tbem  against  Belfast,  he 
embarked  them  on  the  evening  of 
the  35th.  Of  provisions  he  seems 
to  have  obtained  none,  except  a  few 
potatoes.  The  mayor  and  three 
townsmen  were  taken  on  board  as 
security  for  what  had  been  de- 
manded and  promised ;  but  as  these 
were  not  forthcoming  on  the  24th,  it 
was  arranged  that  the  town  dbould 
pay  i,ooo{.  instead ;  and  two  of  the 
hostages  were  sent  on  shore  to  see 
about  it;  the  two  others,  Mr.  Chap- 
lin the  mayor,  and  Mr.  Spaight^  a 
merchant  of  Carrickfergus,  being 
kept  on  board.  Thurot  was  anxious 
to  get  out  of  the  bay,  but  a  stormy 
wind  from  the  northward  prevented 
him,  and  he  could  not  weigh  till 
midnight  of  the  27th.  It  was 
half-past  four  on  the  morning  of 
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the    28th   when  he  rounded  the 
light  on  the  island  of  Copeland. 

The  delay. which  had  been  en- 
forced on  him  had  permitted  the 
Gbvemment  to  bring  np  a  small 
squadron  from  the  sonth  of  Ireland. 
It  cannot  bat  appear  strange  that 
there  should  haye  been  at  tluKt  time 
no  ships  of  war  in  the  northern 
waters;  for  it  had  been  known  for 
weeks  past  that  Thurot  was  on 
the  coast,  and  great  alarm  had 
been  felt  at  all  places  which  were, 
or  thought  th^^were,  worth  at» 
tacking.  At  Whitehaven,  where 
some  aoo  merchant  ships,  coasting 
vessels  and  others,  were  lying,  there 
was  great  excitement,  and  600 
volunteers  took  up  arms  to  defend 
the  place ;  but  how  these  were  ex- 
pected to  defend  the  shipping  does 
not  appear.  Liverpool  in  the  same 
way,  then  rising  &st  into  import- 
ance, and  especmll J  obnoxious  for 
the  number  oFTts  privateers,  assem- 
bled a  considerable  number  of 
troops,  mostly  of  the  local  militia. 
An  old  townsman,  who,  under  the 
name  of  a  'nonagenarian,'  pub- 
lished his  recollections  a  few  years 
ago,  has  described  the  scene,  which 
would  be  still  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  his  mother  when  he  was  a 
little  boy. 

'£verton  Hill,*  he  says,  'was 
alive  with  people  from  the  town 
waiting  the  fr^booters'  approach. 
A  party  of  soldiers  was  then  en- 
camped on  the  hill,  and  I  have  been 
told  the  men  had  orders,  on  Thurot's 
appearance,  to  make  signals  if  by 
day,  and  to  light  up  the  beacon  if 
at  night,  to  communicate  the  in- 
telligence of  the  French  fleet  being 
off  toe  coast  to  the  other  beacons 
at  Ashurst  and  Billinge,  Biving- 
ton  Pike,  and  elsewhere,  and  so 
spread  the  news  into  the  north; 
while  signals  would  also  be  taken 
up  at  Halton,  Beeston,  the  Wrekin, 
and  thence  to  the  southward.'  * 

But  there  seems  to  have  been  no 


attempt  to  defend  the  river,  and 
Thurot  mighty  practically  without 
opposition,  have  done  a  good  deal 
of  mischief  amongst  the  shipping, 
and  have  destroyed  the  rising  for- 
tunes of  the  Bolds,  the  Colquitta 
and  others,  whose  names  are  per- 
petuated in  the  modem  streets. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  prepara- 
tion and  excitement,  no  ships  had 
been  sent  north;  and  when  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  then  Lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireknd,  had  news  of  the 
landing  at  Carrickfergus,  he  had  to 
send,  quite  promiscuously,  to  the 
different  seaports,  to  inform  the  cap- 
tains of  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships 
that  might  happen  to  be  thereof  tne 
enemy  being  on  the  coast.  Luddly, 
and  only  luckily — that  is  to  say, 
without  any  special  orders — there 
did  happen  to  be  three  frigates  at 
Kiusale:  the  ^olm  (32)  Captain 
Elliot,  Brilliant  and  PaUas^  each 
of  36  ffuns.  These  having  weighed 
immediately,  had  come  off  the  en- 
trance of  Belfast  Lough  on  the 
evening  of  the  26th,  but  during 
the  gale  had  not  ventured  inside : 
it  was  thus,  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  28tii,  when  the  French 
squadron  came  round  Copeland 
Island,  it  saw,  and  was  immediately 
seen  by,  the  JEoliu  and  her  consorts. 

It  was  no  part  of  Thurot's  plan 
to  fight  a  squadron  of  English  fri- 
gates, and  he  did  not  wait  for  their 
attack.  Thev  gave  chase,  and  closed 
with  him  about  nine  o'clock;  the 
^oluSf  leading,  engaged  the  BalZe- 
Ishi  the  PaUiu  and  BriUiani^  aa 
they  came  up,  assisted  her;  and 
after  a  smart  action,  lasting  for 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  Thurot 
was  killed,  and  his  ship  hauled 
down  her  colours.  The  Blonde 
and  Terpsichore  had  not  shown 
any  wish  to  fight,  and  being  chased 
by  the  Pallas  and  Brilliant^  struck 
almost  at  once;  they  thus  sus- 
tained little  or  no  damage  or 
loss ;  but  the  BeUe-Isle  had  suffered 
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considerablj  in  men,  in  spars,  and 
in  kail.  Captain  Elliot,  in  his  offi- 
dal  letter,  estimates  the  enemy's 
loss:  in  killed  and  wonnded,  at  300 ; 
the  French  acMwants — ^probably  not 
indnding  the  less  severe  cases— 
speak  of  90  hon  de  combat;  and 
^hicherer  acconnt  we  accept,  the 
loss  -was  very  great,  and  haa  £ftllen 
almost  entirely  on  the  BeUe-Itle^ 
^hich  was  also  with  difficulty  kept 
from  sinking,  as  she  was  taken, 
with  the  other  prizes,  into  Ramsay 
Bay,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  presence  of  the  French  fri* 
gates  on  the  coast  had  caused  such 
Tivid  alarm,  that  the'rejoicing  over 
thor  capture  was  somewhat  ex- 
cessiTe,  and  was  accompanied  by 
much  boasting.  The  action  was  no 
doubt  highly  creditable  to  Elliot 
and  his  companions,  and  a  yery 
important  service  was  performed 
just  when  it  was  most  needed ;  but 
there  was  not,  in  reality,  much  to 
boast  about.  Nominally  the  French 
squadron  was  superior  to  the  Eng- 
lish ;  independent  of  the  result,  it  was 
not  so  effectively ;  the  French  g^ns 
were  heavier,  bnt  several  had  been 
sbuck  below  duringthe  bad  weather 
in  the  Northern  Seas,  and  had  not 
been  remounted ;  the  ships  too  were 
of  slighter  scantling,  the  BeUe^Isle 
more  especially,  which  was  badly 
^<>gg^  even  at  Gothenburg,  and  after 
her  capture  was  not  thought  worth 
buying  into  the  service.  The  num- 
ber of  men,  again,  was  nearly 
double  that  of  iSie  English,  but  of 
these  many  were  sickly,  if  not  sick ; 
and  the  bnlk  were  soldiers,  who — 
under  such  officers  as  they  had — 
were  not  only  useless  in  action,  but 
worse  than  useless,  as  getting  in 
the  way,  and  swelling  the  list  of 
killed  and  wounded.  Even  had 
the  Blonde  and  Terpsichore  stuck 
gallantly  by  their  consort,  the  result 
most  have  been  the  same ;  for  the 
tiuee  English  frigates  were  in  good 
order,  well  manned  and  ably  com- 
loaaded ;  but  the  manner  in  which 


these  twd  kept  aloof,  by  throwing  the 
whole  weight  of  the  contest  on  the 
BeUe'Isle,  rendered  it  beyond  ques- 
tion easier,  and  the  sooner  come  at. 
About  Thurot  himself  there  seems 
little  room  for  donbt ;  his  contem- 
poraries, alike  friends  and  enemies, 
speak  of  him  as  a  bold  daring  man, 
active,  energetic,  and  full  of  re- 
source ;  and  the  fitct  that  during 
the  greater  part  of  three  years  bo 
kept  the  English  coast  in  a  state 
of  continual  apprehension,  escaping 
from,  elnding,  and,  when  need  was, 
fiffhtinff  the  English  cruisers  with 
which  we  narrow  seas  were  swarm- 
ing, is  safficient  evidence  of  his 
high  qualities  as  a  corsair  and  a 
leader  of  a  flying  squadron.  I  have 
already  shown  how,  on  different 
occasions,  he  declined  to  push  his 
success  against  English  ships  of  war 
to  a  decisive  issue ;  notably  against 
the  SotUhamjpton  and  against  the 
Seahorse — ^against  this  last  more 
especially.  In  doing  so  I  have 
not  wished  to  impute  any  base 
motive  to  Thurot,  whose  courage 
must  have  been  of  proof;  but  I  do 
think  that  both  these  actions,  and 
in  a  less  degree  that  which  he 
fought  against  the  Dolphin  and 
Solehay,  illustrate  the  principle 
which  was  then,  and  continued  to 
be  during  the  century,  the  ruling 
principle  of  the  French  Navy — that 
of  avoiding  decisive  action ;'  a  prin- 
ciple which  might  occasionally  lead 
to  strategic  advantage,  but  which 
on  the  other  hand  exposed  them 
to  grreat  tactical  danger  and  abso- 
lute loss — as  was  clearly  exemplified 
on  November  20,  1759,  'la  joum^e 
de  M.  de  Conflans '-^-and  which 
effectually  prevented  their  winning 
any  brilliant  success.  Thurot  fought 
well  when  he  was  forced  to  fight; 
but  he  consistently  avoided  action 
whenever  he  could  avoid  it:  and 
when  he  could  not,  he  quitted  it  at 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 
He  thus,  throughout  his  career, 
obtained    only    tiie    reputation  of 


*  Compare  Vietoiru  el  Con^ites,  torn.  vii.  p>  251. 
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an    active    and    untiring    corsair. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  might 
have  gained  a  higher  reputation  as 
a  warrior,  by  capturing  the  South- 
ampton or    the    Seahorse,  against 
each  of  which  he  had  an  overwhel- 
mingly superior  foi*ce;  and  at  the 
last,  might   have   made    a    much 
sturdierresistance  against  the  JSohu 
and  her  consorts.     Had  he  stood 
boldly  towards  the  EngHsh  squad- 
ron, his  companions  would  scarcely 
have  had  the  unblushing  cowardice 
to  stand  away ;  but  as  he  crowded 
sail  £rom  the^  enemy,  th^  did  the 
same;  and  by  rate  of  sailing  and 
accident  of  position,  had  an  excuse 
—sufficient  for   them,    though  it 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  for 
single-hearted,  honesty  and  honour- 
able men — ^to  keep  out  of  the  fight. 
As  to  the  conduct  of  M.  de  Flo^ 
bert,  and  the  whole  body  of  soldier- 
officers,  the  story  of  which  throws 
a  carious  light  on  the  capabilities 
or  incapabilities  of  French  disci^ 
pline,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion. 
Whatever   grievances  he  had,  or 
thought  he  had,  it  was  his  duty  to 
his  country  and  his  King  to  have 
backed  up  the  Commodore.    Bis 
complaints  might  and  should  have 
waited,    after    due    remonstrance, 
till  their  return  to  France.     There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  had  Flobert 
entered  into  Thurot's    views  and 
schemes,  Belfast  would  have  been 
sacked.  Against  a!sudden  onset  such 
as  Thurot  proposed,  there  were  no 
possible  means  of  effective  resist- 
ance;   though    after   three    days' 
delay,  thinss  would  certainly  have 
been  very  aifferent. 

And  the  history  of  Thurot's 
whole  career,  and  more  especially 
of  this  last  campaign,  seems  to  me 
to  show  that  a  naval  force,  how- 
ever numerous  and  active,  is  not 
in  itself  sufficient  to  protect  our 
commerce  from  loss,  our  coeBts 
from  insult,  and  our  towns  from 
pillage,  at  the  hands  of  a  small 


squadron,  or  even  of  a  single  ship, 
commanded  by  a  nmn  of  talent  and 
enterprise.  That  Thurot  failed  in 
inflicting  very  serious  loss  on  our 
towns  and  our  shipping,  seems  to 
have  been  due  not  to  any  wise 
precautions  of  the  Goverxmient — 
though  the  elder  Pitt  was  Secre- 
tary of  State,  not  to  the  superior 
might  of  our  navy — ^though  that 
crashed  him  at  last ;  but  to  the  exr 
ceptional  severity  of  the  season,  to 
the  inherent  weakness  of  French 
sailors,  the  inefficiency  of  French 
equipment,  and  the  bad  discipline  of 
fVench  soldiers.  But  it  is  not  wise 
always  to  trust  our  safety,  oar 
prestige,  or  our  honour  either  to  the 
caprice  of  the  weajther  or  to  the 
presamed  incapacity  of  a  possible 
enemy. 

In  person,  Thurot  is  described 
as  of  middle  height,  stout  built  and 
well  made,  '  rather  roboat  than  gen- 
teel, rather  comely  than  handsome ; 
very  bro^m  and  extremely  florid, 
with  a  small  scar  under  his  left  eye.* 
Of  his  private  life  we  know  little 
or  nothing;    he    died  poor,  leav- 
ing   an  Irishwoman    (rUe  Smith) 
who   passed    as  his   wife,  and    a 
daughter  six  months  old,  depen- 
dent on  the  State,  which,  at  that 
time,  meant  Madame  de  Pompadour. 
We  find  the  daughter  coming  for- 
ward in  1790,  with  a  petition   for 
further  support^  and  being  awarded, 
at  the  instance  of  Barr&re,  a  pen- 
sion of  1,000  francs.    His  biogra- 
pher, M.  •  f  •,  says  that  he  mar. 
ried   about    the    year    1750;    hut 
according    to    Durand,    who    ap* 
pears  to  write  in  good  faith  and  of 
personal  knowledge,  he  was,  about 
that  time  and  after,  living  in  Shad- 
well  with  an  Irish  lady  whom  he 
had   picked  up  in  that  not  very 
reputable  neighbourhood.  Whether 
this  was  Miss  Smith,  the  future 
Mdme.  Thurot,  or  not,  must 
main  a  matter  of  opinion. 

J.  K.  Laughton. 
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FREE  TRADE  OR  RECIPROCITY? 


TTTE  have  not  very  loiig  ago  had 
YY  ^wo  great  speeches  on  Free 
Trade,  one  rrom  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  the  other  from 
Professor  Fawcett. 

Both  speakers  admit  how  greatly 
the  expectations  held  forth  as  to  the 
speedy  conversion  of  other  nations 
to  free-trade  principles  have  heen 
fidsified.  Both  admit  also  the  in- 
jniy  being  done  to  our  commerce 
by  the  enormons  import  duties 
levied  by  foreign  governments,  but 
at  the  same  time  urge  ns  on  no  ac- 
count to  even  temporarily  reimpose 
duties  on  our  side. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  chief 
argument  is  that  any  atop  in  that 
direction  would  expose  us  to  the 
taunts  of  other  nations,  who  would 
say, '  See  what  we  have  brought 
the  Apostle  of  Free  Trade  to  do  I' 
an  argument  that  might  be  met 
by  saying  that  the  welfare  of  the 
enormous  population  engaged  in  the 
manufacfcoring  trades  of  this  conn- 
try  is  far  too  important  for  us  to 
care  for  taunts  in  comparison  with 
f^tiooeiag  a  right  course.  The  de- 
stmction  of  those  trades  wonld  bring 
snch  widespread  distress  upon  the 
whole  nation,  and  would  so  burden 
us  witii  panperisation,  that  we  might 
never  recover  from  it. 

Professor  Fawcett  contents  him- 
self with  saying  that '  the  injury  done 
to  our  commerce  would  not  be  les- 
sened, but  would,  on  the  contrary, 
be  seriously  g^^vated  by  a  policy 
of  retaliation,'  and,  like  Sir  Stafford 
Norilioote»  he  thinks  that  temporary 
protection  would  only  end  in  per- 
manent pirotection,  as  we  should 
create  fresh  vested  interests,  but  he 
firankly  admits  that  English  free 
traders  are  much  too  fond  of 
adopting  a  tone  not  calculated  to 
convince  those  who  differ  from 
them.  To  say  that  anyone  who 
does  not  agree  with  the  method  by 


which  we  are  *  educating'  other 
nations  into  free  trade,  must  either 
be  acting  from  the  most  selfish 
motives,  or  must  be  a  fit  inmate 
for  a  lunatic  asylum,  is  not  the  way 
to  convince  him,  and  yet  that  is  the 
style  of  argument  usually  employed. 
As  Mr.  Fawcett  justly  says,  *We 
are  much  too  prone  to  overrate  the 
advantages  of  free  trade.'  We  are 
told  triumphantly  that  our  imports 
and  exports  have  increased  so 
greatly  since  free  trade  was  in- 
augurated, but  the  other  causes 
that  have  been  at  work  since  that 
time — the  immense  development  of 
railways  and  of  steam  power — are 
forgotten,  although  they  have  had 
a  great  deal  to  say  to  what  is 
usually  put  down  entirely  to  free 
trade. 

Another  thing  that  is  lost  sight 
oi^  or  kept  careiully  in  the  back- 
ground, is  that  when  we  first  com- 
menced our  attempts  at  free  trade 
we  were  in  a  totally  different  posi* 
tion  to  that  which  we  now  hold, 
and  it  is  time  for  us  to  fairly  con- 
sider this.  We  were  then  undis- 
puted masters  of  the  world  of 
commerce.  Our  machinery  was 
far  superior  to  that  possessed  by 
other  nations,  our  workmen  were 
more  skilful,  and  we  had  apparently 
inexhaustible  mineral  resources 
ready  to  our  hand,  whereas  other 
nations  had,  at  any  rate,  not  yet  de- 
veloped any  such  resources.  We 
threw  open  our  markets  to  aU  the 
world,  and  got  aU  the  advantages 
that  the  first  start  in  either  a  large 
or  a  small  enterprise  always  con. 
fers.  We  appeared  to  think  that 
the  superiori^  that  we  then  pos- 
sessed would  allow  us  to,  as  it 
were,  give  any  amount  of  points  in 
the  game  to  our  opponents;  but 
we  forgot  that  by  allowing  our 
machinery  and  our  coal  to  be 
exported,    foreign    manufeMsturers, 
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having  got  our  workmen  to  teach 
theirs,  would  soon  diminish  the 
anperioritj  we  once  possessed.  We 
still  have  to  play  the  game,  giving 
as  many,  if  not  more,  points  than 
before,  and  oar  opponent  now  plays 
as  well  as  we  do. 

Unfortonatelv'  by  abolishing  our 
import  dnties,  mstead  of  gradually 
reducing  them,  we  have  cut  the 
ground  from  under  our  feet.  Other 
nations  will  say  to  us  when  we 
press  them  to  lower  their  prohibi- 
tory tariff,  what  the  French  Govern- 
ment replied  to  our  unfortunate 
glass  manufacturers,  when  they 
made  a  similar  request,  viz. :  *  To 
accord  the  request  of  the  English 
glass  manufacturers  would  be  con- 
trary to  French  tntereste.  You  ask 
us  to  reduce  a  duty  that  may  bring 
us  in  revenue.  What  duty  in 
England  would  you  repeal  as  an 
equivalent  for  our  giving  up  the 
duty  on  sheet  and  plate  glass  ?' 

The  only  weapon  we  had  left  to 
meet  arguments  of  this  character 
was  that  at  the  termination  of  our 
treaty  with  France  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  our  reimposing 
import  duties,  and  that  the  French 
Oovemment  would  find  we  should 
not  flinch  from  doing  it  if  obliged 
to  take  such  a  course;  but  they 
will  now  say,  *  No  Government  of 
which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is  a 
member  can  take  such  a  course 
after  his  speech  on  Free  Trade.' 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
time  is  now  fast  approaching  when  it 
must  be  decided  whether  the  French 
Treaty  is  to  be  continued  on  the 
eame  terms  as  hitherto;  and  though 
our  Government  are  apparently  as 
little  inclined  to  listen  to  the  com- 
plaints of  manu&cturers  as  the 
Liberals  were  in  i860,  still  they  may 
«s  well  recollect  that  working  men, 
whose  daily  bread  depends  on  the 
welfiEu^  of  our  manufacturing  trades, 
<»ui  now  exercise  a  political  power 
that  they  did  not  then  possess. 

We  have  the  power,  if  we  choose 
to  use  it,  of  forcing  the  French 
to  reduce  their  tarS.     It  would 


ruin  many  French  manufacturers  if 
England  went  back  to  the  duties 
in  force  in  1859,  or  imposed  the 
same  duties  on  French  manufactures 
that  France    imposes    on  English 
ones.    Whereas  the  French  duties 
being  already  so  nearly  prohibitory, 
the  making  them  quite  so    would 
not  so  much   affect   us.    In   the 
debate  on  the  French  Treaty   in 
i860  the  present  Lord  Chancellor 
said,   'That  large    and  important 
branches  of  the  trading  industry 
of  this  country  are  entirely  over- 
looked or  their  interests  neglected 
in  this  treaty,  is  capable  of  very 
easy  proof.'     It  is  well  known  how 
true  tus  words  proved  to  the  un- 
fortunate    ribbon    manufacturera. 
In  the  two   years    following   the 
treaty  there  were  upwards  of  1,400 
weavers'  houses  empty  in  Coventry. 
Looms  which  cost  4o{.  were  sold 
for    as    many   shiUings;     10,000 
weavers  were  totally  destitute  and 
supported  by  a  relief  fund,  and,  in 
addition    to    this,    4,000    received 
partial    relief.     It    will   probably, 
nowever,  be    said  that  tnis  trade 
is  one  of  those  which  Mr.  Fawcett 
talks  of  as '  artificially  fostered,  and 
forced  into  a  kind  of  unnatural 
existence      through      protection.' 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  we 
might  at  least  have  insisted  on  the 
export  duty  on  raw  silk  being  re- 
moved   when    we  allowed   manu- 
fiictured  silks  to  be  imported  here 
free. 

But  look  at  another  manufacture 
which  cannot  be  said  to  be  arti- 
ficially fostered,  viz.  glass.  It  was 
a  most  flourishing  trade  before  the 
treaty,  but  imports  of  sheet  window 
glass  have  increased  from  2  2,000  cwt. 
in  1845  to  616,000  cwt.  in  1876,  and 
now  one-third  of  all  the  plate  glass 
and  three-fourths  of  all  the  sheet 
window-glass  used  in  this  conntry 
comes  from  France  and  Belgium, 
while,  owing  to  prohibitory  import 
duties,  not  a  footof  either  sort  is  ever 
exported  there.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  paper  trade ;  our  importa 
are  now  more  than  treble  in  valuo 
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what  we  ^:poTt  to  foreign  oonniries, 
and  whfle  our  imports  are  increas- 
ing onr  exDorts  are  as  steadily  de- 
creasing.   Our  paper-makers  get  no 
compensating   advantage    for   this 
enormous  influx  of    foreign-made 
paper ;  for  they  are  excluded  from 
selling  their  manufacture  in  most 
of  the  countries  from    which  the 
paper  comes  that  competes   with 
theirs  here,  and,  in  addition  to  that, 
rags,   which  are  indispensahle  for 
making  the  hotter  sorts  of  writing 
paper,  are  heavily  taxed  on  export 
from  those  countries.    With  sugar 
tiie  case  is  stUl  harder,  for  there  is 
virtually  a  hounty   on  the  export 
of  sugar  from  Fnnce  of  ahout  32. 
per    ton.     This     has     completely 
mined  the  loaf-sugar  trade  of  this 
country.     There  were  twenty-three 
loaf-sugar    refineries    here    a   few 
years   ago;    there    are  now    onlv 
two.    Besides  the  loaf-sugar  hrancn 
the  whole  of  the  refined  sugar  trade 
of  this  country  is  indirectly  affected 
hy  this    hounty,  and  directly  hy 
having    foreign     markets     closed 
against     it^    whilst    foreign-made 
sugars  are  imported  free;  and  it 
must  be  remembered    this  is    no 
unimportant   trade,    for    the    raw 
ffogar  that  passed  through  our  re- 
fineries in  a  year  was  valued  at 
from  15  to  20  millions  sterling  not 
long  ago. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that,  as 
to  the  sugar  trade,  and  still  more 
as  to  smaller  trades,  we  can 
afibrd  to  let  them  perish  without 
any  great  harm  being  done  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country. 
But  what  of  the  uon  and  hardware 
trade  ?  How  should  we  be  able  to 
stand  vast  populations  like  those 
of  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  being 
thrown  on  our  poor  rates  like  the 
Coventry  weavers  were  P  The  iron 
trade  in  Fiance  is  protected  b^ 
a  bounty  on  exportation  very  si- 
milar to  that  on  sugar.  The  result 
of  this  is  that  the  imports  of 
iron  into  France  are  now  smaller 
than  they  were  twenty-five  years 
ago,  for  the  duty  of  al.  89.  a  ton  is 


decidedly  more  prohibitory  in  1877 
than  that  of  9Z.  a  ton  was  in  1852* 
In  1874  the  value  of  cutlery  ex. 
ported  from  France  was  114,4942., 
while  that  imported  was  only 
12,8192.,  and  even  in  Birmingham 
itself  French  competition  is  l^gin* 
ning  to  be  much  felt. 

But  it  is  in  Belgium  we  have 
the  most  dangerous  conipetition,  for 
the  Belgians  have  already  got  the 
monopoly  of  many  sorts  of  wrought 
iron.  Not  five  per  cent,  of  the  rolled 
joists,  now  so  much  used  in  build- 
ings, are  of  English  make.    As  a 
rule  Belgian  iron  of  all  sorts  can  be 
deliverea  in  London  about  2$8.  a 
ton  cheaper  than  Staffordshire  iron. 
This  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  freight  by  sea  from 
Antwerp  or  Brassels  to  London  is 
only  6s.  a  ton,  whereas  by  rail  from 
Staffordshire  to  London  the  cost 
would  be  i5«.,  and  also  because  the 
Belgian  Government  have  the  con- 
trol of  their  own  railways,  and  con- 
sider it  good  policy  to  assist  in  every 
way  the  export  trade  of  the  coun- 
try.    Besides  all  this  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Belgians  do  excel 
us  in  some  sorts  of  iron  manufacture, 
but  if  that  is  so  in  some  few  sorts, 
there  are  many  others  in  which  we 
excel  them,  and  if  we  continue  to 
be  debarred  from  finding  a  market 
abroad  for  our  iron,  while  we  admit 
theirs  here  free,  it  must  ultimately 
ruin  our  iron  trade,  and  the  effects 
of  such  a  disaster  are  frightful  to' 
think  of. 

It  would  really  be  difficult  to 
point  to  a  trade  not  affected  by  our 
present  system,  and  it  would  be  the 
greatest  folly  to  wait  until  each 
trade  is  ruined  separately  before  we 
interfere.  Even  in  such  a  national 
trade  as  doth  the  small  end  of  the 
wedge  has  been  inserted,  and  French 
houses  that  used  to  only  send  over 
a  traveller  occasionally,  now  have 
large  warehouses  in  London.  Even 
in  cotton  manafactures  we  have 
had  alarming  indications  of  ruinous 
American  competition,  and  the  cot- 
ton trade  woald  have  suffered  more 
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had  it  not  been  especially  taken  care 
of  in  the  JVench  Treaty  of  i860, 
where,  as  the  late  Lord  Derby  truly 
said,  Wery  good  care  has  been 
taken  of  the  cotton  manufactures; 
but  what  is  the  case  with  linens  ? 
what  is  the  case  with  silks  ?  *  The 
time  is  coming  when  cloth  and 
cotton  will  be  affected  as  much  as 
other  trades.  Are  we  prepared  to 
have  the  populations  of  Bradford 
and  Manchester  thrown  on  the  poor 
rates  also  P 

But  leaving  the  question  of  injury 
to  these  trades,  which  no  person 
who  inquires  into  the  subject  can 
deny,  let  us  see  whether  the  mere 
consumer  really  gains  as  he  is  sup- 
posed to  do  by  unrestricted  im- 
ports. No  doubt  he  does  gain  for 
the  time  being,  but  the  temporary 
advantage  will  be  dearly  bought  at 
the  cost  of  the  ruin  of  his  home 
manufacfcures,  for  then  he  will  be  ab 
the  mercy  of  foreigners,  and  may 
by-and-by  have  to  pay  very  dearly 
for  his  folly.  The  loaf-sugar  trade 
has  been  ruined.  Sugar^^for  a  time 
was  cheap.  Then  came  a  fiulure  in 
the  French  beet-root  crop,  sugar 
went  up  in  price,  and  the  French, 
who  now  have  a  monopoly,  will 
take  very  good  care  it  never  goes 
back  to  its  former  price. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
is  not  only  a  question  affecting 
the  French  Treaty:  America  treats 
us  far  worse  than  France  does.  None 
of  our  manu&otures  are  taxed  less 
than  20  per  cent,  there,  and  in  some 
the  tariff  goes  nearly  to  100  per  cent. 
To  take  a  single  instance :  the  duty 
on  carpets  is  50  per  cent,  for  Axmin- 
ster,  and  over  60  per  cent,  for 
Wilton.  Is  it  fair  to  import  their 
manufactures  here  free  ?  If  there 
were  the  slightest  chance  of  sha- 
ming them  into  a  different  policy, 
there  might  be  some  reason  for 
continuing  this  one-sided  traffic,  but 


there  is  not ;  they  will  never  con- 
cede us  better  terms,  unless  we 
have  something  to  offer  them  in 
exchange.  They  must  be  made  to 
see  that  we  are  determined  to 
obtain  reciprocity  even  at  the  cost 
of  a  return  to  import  duties.  >  Let 
us  hope  that  future  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer  will  have  the  strength 
of  mind  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
does  not  give  them  credit  for,  and 
be  able  to  remove  such  duties  when 
they  have  secured  their  object. 
Their  temporary  imposition  cannot 
be  accused  of  being  a  'war  of 
tariffs.'  We  should  under  no  cir- 
cumstances increase  the  tax  on 
French  wines  in  retaliation  for  their 
taxing  our  manufactures,  but  we 
should  put  a  small  tax  on  their 
manufactures,  sufficient  to  give 
them  an  inducement  to  lower  their 
tariff  on  our  removing  it. 

Admitting  that  unrestricted  trade 
would  be  &e  greatest  boon  the 
world  could  attain,  our  present  sys- 
tem is  only  carrying  us  farther  away 
from  it  every  year.  We  have  jumped 
too  far  and  must  retrace  our  steps. 
To  attain  real  free  trade  you  must 
go  through  a  stage  we  have  missed, 
that  of — Reciprocity. 

At  present  our  policy  is  not  even 
consistent.  We  admit  luxuries — 
such  as  silks,  kid  gloves,  watches, 
&c. — ^free,  but  we  heavily  tax  tea 
and  coffee,  which  are  almost  neces- 
•  saries  of  life  to  the  poor.  By  the 
abolition  of  many  other  import 
duties  we  have  not  only  deprived 
ourselves  of  a  fair  source  of  revenue, 
but  are  causing  the  ruin  of  our 
manufacturing  trades.  The  hasty 
removal  of  those  duties,  though  it 
may  have  benefited  the  consumer 
for  the  present,  will  ultimately  be 
injurious  to  him,  and  must  end 
in  increase  of  direct  taxation,  and 
in  wide-spread  distress  among  the 
working  classes. 

C.  Halpord  Thompson. 


>  The  Americans  shov  signs  of  giving  way  at  some  points ;  being,  as  tto  believe,  not 
unmindful  of  the  movement  of  public  opinion  In  this  country. 
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THE  KINGDOM  OF  FIFE. 

ALTHOUGH     rich    enough    in  ing  little  else  than  the  genealogies 
yarioTLS   departments    of  his*  of  the  Yarions  faaulies,  ^eir  sepnU 
iorical  and    antiquarian  Uteratnre,  .  chral  xnpnTLments,  lists  of  the  vicars, 
it  is  somewhat   cnrioos  that  Scot*  a^d  the  like.    Still,  although  often 
land  poflsesses    nothing  exactly  re-  very  imperfectly  qarried  out,  the 
Eembhiiff  the    county  histories    of  idea  or  plan,  of  these,  works  is  a 
fingkad.     The  pnhhcations  of  the  good  one.    To  get,  within  the  com- 
Bannaiyne,     Maitland,    and    other  pass  of  a   sis^le   pnhlication,  an 
dabs,  and  the   numerous  separate  account  of  all  that  is  known  of  a 
works  of  8uch  writers  as  Mr.  Laing,  given  county — ^its  genezal  history, 
Mr.  Skene,  and  the  late  Professor  its  ancient  and  prominent  families^ 
Innes  sufficiently    attest    that   the  its  antiquities,  physical    features, 
absence  of    what  may   be    called  industrial  resources,  and  similar  in- 
coanty  literatare  is  not  attributable  formation — iB  a  thing  likely  to  be 
to  any  deficiency  of  historical  acu-  both  useful  and  interesting, 
men  of  this  specific  kind,  or  of  the  Several     counties    in    Scotland 
want  of  readers  to  appreciate  such  would  furnish  abundant  materials 
hocka  when  pablished.   It  is  rather  to  a  competent  local    historian — 
ih&i  the  national  taste  has  somehow  Fifeshire  for  many  reasons  pecu- 
not  run  into  this  particular  groove  liarly  so.  It  has  a  marked  individu- 
of  bookmaldn^.     As  a  rule,  too,  ality,  and  fills  a  distinct  and  impor- 
Scotch  antiquarians  with  literary  taut  niche  in  the  national  annals. 
procliviiies    have    been  men    who  For  some  centuries — at  Dunferm- 
wonld  have  despised  the  drudgery  line,  Falkland,  and  other  places,  it 
of  mere  compilation,  which  is,  ne«  was  the  frequent  and  &vourite  resi- 
cesaarOy,  the  staple  of  most  pro-  dence  of  the  Scottish  royal  family. 
dnciaons  of  the  kind.     To  writers  A  city  of  Fife,  too,  it  should  be  re- 
like  those  referred  to,  authorship  of  membered,  was    the   ecclesiastical 
that  nature  is  not  very  congenial  capital  of  Scotland,  and  much  of 
work.  Instead,  therefore,  of  a  gene-  the  secular  and  religious  history  of 
ral  collection  of  all  matters  relating  the    time   was    transacted   at  St. 
to  a  district,  we  have  usually  some  Andrews.      Nor  have  the  inhabi- 
special  nook  or  comer  of  antiquarian  tants,  as  their  records  abundantly 
research  edited  and  illnstrated — the  show,  been  at  all  a  submissive  and 
chartularies  of  a  &mous  abbey,  the  quiescent  race,  either  in  pohtical  or 
archives  of  some  ancient  family,^  the  ecclesiastical   matters.    From    the 
diaiy  of  a  divine,  or  the  recoras  of  a  Beformation  down  to  the  era  of  the 
preshytery  or  synod.    It   voaj  be  Reform  Bill,  they  have  uniformly 
tbou^t^  perhaps,  that  the  competent  taken  a  very  pronounced  position  in 
editing  of  such  records  is  the  more  every  great  crisis  that  has  occurred, 
valnableworkof  th^two,forsomeof  They    protested    with  Knox.      In 
these  coimty  histories  are  not  con-  another  century  they  were  Covenan- 
spicnooB  for  literary  ability,  and  they  t^s  almost  to  a  man  in  many  dis- 
have,  evidently,  in  most  cases,  been  tricts,  and  when  the  time  of  deUver- 
compHed  very  much  for  the  glorifi-  ance  came  in  1689,  the  new  regime 
cation  of  the  landed  gentry.  Otiiers  was  welcomed  with  open  arms.  And 
of  them  are  very  meagre,  contain-  to  these  various  considerations   it 

'  The  Lives  of  the  Lindsays  is  a  valuable  and  delightful  example  of  thia  species  of 
litentm. 
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may  be  added  that  the  ahire  can 
boast  of  a  most  honourable  roll  of 
distingaished  names. 

With  snch  a  sapembandance  of 
materials  it  is  surprising  that  more 
has  not  been  made  of  the  history  of 
Fife  in  a  literary  sense.  Sibbald's 
rambling,  inconclnRive,  though  in 
many  respects  yaloable  book,  and 
Swan's  Illustrated  History,  are  the 
only  works  of  any  pretensions  pro- 
fessing to  deal  with  the  county  as  a 
whole.  Both  have  been  long  out  of 
print  Fifeshire,  of  course,  is  in- 
eluded  in  the  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland,  Old  and  New,  but  the  his- 
tory of  a  county  from  sixty-four 
different  hands  is  not  likely  to  prove 
a  very  complete  or  homogeneous 
performance.  We  commend  the 
subject  of  a  satisfactory  History  of 
Fife,  in  all  its  branches,  ancient  and 
modern,  to  those  chiefly  interested, 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  Let  it 
be,  however,  when  it  comes,  a  thing 
of  flesh  and  blood,  something  more 
than  a  setting  forth  of  genealogies 
and  a  cataloguing  of  memorial 
brasses,  the  mere  skeletons  of  human 
life  and  history. 

Compared  with  many  of  its  imme- 
diate neighbours,  the  strangling, 
peninsular  strip  of  land  on  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland,  known  to  the 
world  as  Fifeshire,  looks  very  little 
on  the  map.  Only  four  counties  in 
England  are  so  small  as  Fifeshire — 
Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Rutland,  and 
Middlesex.  One  need  not  fall  down 
and  worship  mere  bulk,  however,  and 
the  importance  of  a  place  depends 
on  a  good  many  things  besides  the 
number  of  sqnare  miles  itmajhappen 
to  contain.  Greece  in  the  ancient 
world,  and  oar  own  countiy  in 
modem  times,  are  trite  examples  of 
small  territories  exercisingenormous 
moral  and  political  influence.  To 
teach  this  is  not  the  object  of  the  pre- 
sent paper,  but  probably  some  such 
moral  may  emergro  as  we  proceed. 
Our  intention  is  rather  to  bring  to- 
gether in  brief  compass  the  salient 


points  that  go  to  make  up  the  his- 
tory of  the  shire,  feeling  assured,  as 
we  do,  that  not  many  Scotch  coun- 
ties possess  so  many  features  of 
general  interest,  historically  and 
otherwise. 

First  of  all,  the  comparative  sta- 
tistics of  the  county  are  both  curious 
and  exceptional.  Of  the  thirty- 
three  shires  into  which  Scotland  is 
divided,  Fife  occupies  what  may  be 
called  the  golden  mean,  sixteen  being 
larg^  and  sixteen  smaller.  Its  area, 
according  to  the  Scottish  Domesday 
Book,  published  in  1874,  is  304,363 
acres,  but  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
which  includes  lakes  (of  which  thore 
are  seven),  rocks,  foreshore,  &c., 
gives  the  figures  as  328,426  acres. 
Keeping  the  relative  extent  in 
view  we  shall  find   that  the  rest 

*  of  the  statistics  are  out  of  all  pro- 
portion. In  value,  for  example,  in- 
stead of  seventeenth  it  ranks  eighth, 
the  counties  higher  being  Abeideen, 

■  Ayr,  Edinburgh,  Forfar,  Lanark, 
Perth,  and  Renfrew,  all  of  which, 
except  Ayr,  include  one  or  more  of 
the  seven  large  towns  of  Scotland. 
Further,  we  find  that  the  annual 
value  of  the  land  of  Fife  (with  the 
buildings  thereon,  of  course)  is,  over- 
head, about  three  pounds  per  acre, 
while  the  average  for  all  Scotland  is 
only  twenty  shUlings. 

In  connection  with  this  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  two  centuries 
ago  Fifeshire   was    absolutely  the 
most  valuable  county  in  Scotland. 
In  the  valuation  of  1674  the  amount 
was  30,2o8Z.,  about  a  thirtieth  of 
the  present  rental.    Perthshire  was 
then  second,  showing  28,330/.    Go- 
ing    back    still   further,   to    151 7, 
360  years  ago,  we  find  a  valuation  of 
Fife  amounting  only  to  1 13{.  4«.  2d. ! 
And  coming  down  again  to    1831, 
it  is  405,770/.,  less  than  one-half  of 
the  amount  in  1874.     As  a  further 
illustration  of  the  material  progress 
of  the  country  generally,  it  may  be 
added  that  lAuarkshire,  which  in 
1874  is  rated  at  something   over 
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four  milHons  sterling  azinaal  value, 
was  at  the  earlier  period,  1674, 
valued  at  13,436/. !  Making  all 
allowance  for  change  in  the  value  of 
money,  this  portentous  increase  in 
the  wealth  of  a  single  district  is  very 
etaHJing. 

As  to  proprietors  Fife  is  more 
subdivided  than  any  other  Scotch 
county,  Midlothian  and  Lanark, 
whidi  means  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, excepted.  The  whole  number 
of  owners  is  within  nine  of  11,000, 
and  1,772  of  these  hold  an  acre  and 
upwards.  This  latter  class  of  pro- 
prietors is  exceeded  only  in  Lanark, 
where  again  the  data  of  the  western 
metropolis  overwhelm  all  other 
statistics.  From  this,  however, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  there 
are  no  extensive  landowners,  or 
rather,  valuable  estates  in  Fife.  The 
return  already  quoted  shows  that 
there  are  nineteen  proprietors  whose 
rental  is  above  5,oooZ.  and  under 
jOyOooZi,  three  or  four  of  them 
making  a  narrow  esci^  of  reaching 
the  latter  sum.  In  addition  to  these 
there  aro  seven  other  estates  the 
annual  value  of  each  of  which 
ranges  from  10,000/.  to  20,000/., 
vis^  Wemyss  of  Wemyss  Castle, 
Balfour  of  Balbimie,  I^r^^uson  of 
Baith,  Johnston  of  Lathnsk,  Earl 
of  Elgin,  Earl  of  Moray,  and  Tyn- 
daQ  Bruce  of  Falkland.  Three  of 
these,  the  Fergusons,  Johnstons, 
and  Earl  of  Moray,  have  large  pos- 
sessions elsewhere  in  Scotland. 

Population  is  a  good  test  of  pros- 
perity, and  in  this  respect  Fife  nolds 
the  seventh  place,  the  numbers  in 
187 1  being  160,735.  There  are 
27,056  inhabited  houses;  Lanark, 
Aberdeen,  Midlothian,  and  Fife  being 
above  it  on  the  list.  Ecclesiastically, 
it  is,  considering  the  extent,  more 
subdivided  than  any  other  county, 
the  parishes  numbenng  sixty-four. 
The  number  of  ro^l  burghs  in  Fife, 
that  is  buxghs  with  a  chaiier  from 
the  Crown,  is  also  the  largest  in 
Scotland.     The  granting  of  these 
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municipal  favours  was  doubtless 
owing  to  the  fact  already  adverted 
to,  the  frequent  residence  of  the 
Court  in  Fifeshire.  Li  the  case  of 
Falkland,  for  example,  we  learn 
from  the  old  StotistioeJ  Account  of 
Scotland,  that  *  the  preamble  to  the 
charter  of  erection  states,  as  reasons 
of  granting  it,  the  frequent  resi- 
dence of  the  royal  &mily  at  the 
manor  of  Falkland,  and  the  damaee 
and  inconvenience  sustained  by  the 
many  prelates,  peers,  barons,  nobles, 
and  others  of  their  subjects,  who 
came  to  their  country  seat,  for 
want  of  innkeepers  and  victuallers.' 
Some  of  these  seventeen  royal 
burghs  are  ver7  small  places,  as 
Earlsferry,  Crail,  and  Kinghom; 
others,  like  Donfermline  and  Kirk- 
caldy, are  comparatively  important 
towns.  Of  the  latter,  Kirkcaldy,  we 
are  told  by  Andrew  Fairservice,  in 
the  Antiquary,  that  4t  is  the  sel* 
o't  as  lang  as  ony  toon  in  a'  England,' 
and  it  has  been  generally  regarded 
as  the  leading  town  in  the  county. 
Not  less  than  eleven  royal  burghs  are 
situated  on  the  estoary  of  the  Forth, 
one  every  two  or  three  miles, 
their  maritime  position  thus  giving 
rise  to  the  mot  ascribed  to  James  V., 
that  the  Fifeshire  coast  was  'the 
golden  fiinge  of  a  worsted  petti- 
coat.* 

Fife,  then,  holds  a  very  respectable 
place  among  Scotch  counties.  It  is 
seventeenth  in  extent,  eighth  in 
value,  third  in  number  of  proprie- 
tors, seventh  in  population,  in  in- 
habited houses  fourui,  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal subdivisions  firsts  in  number  of 
royal  burghs  first. 

With  one  striking  exception,  the 
physical  aspect  of  Fife  possesses 
nothing  specially  remarkable,  and 
compared  with  portions  of  the  con- 
tiguous counties  of  Stirling  and 
Perth,  it  may  be  described  as  rather 
tame.  G^logically,  it  consists  of 
one  or  two  extensive  open  valWs 
and  some  smaller  ones,  with  the 
alternating  high  lands,  and  then  f 
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gradnal  slope  all  round   the  coast 
towards  the  sea.     Lofby  mountains 
there  are  none ;  onlj  hills,  of  which 
the  principal  are  the  two  Lomonds 
^about  1,500  feet  high  (Wilkie's 
'  ain  hlue  Lomonds ') — Lar^o  Law 
on  the  coast,  and  Norman's  Law  in 
-  the  north.  The  Eden  and  the  Leven 
(not  Smollett's  Leven),  with  some 
tributary  streams,  are  the  onl jrivers 
in  the  interior,  both  flowing  east- 
wards, hut  the  absence  of  any  impos- 
ing Yolume  of  water  inland  is  amply 
atoned  for  by  the  two  noble  rivers 
— the  Forth  and  the  Tay — which, 
with  their  estuaries,  suiround  three- 
fourths  of  the  county.    Fife,  as  a 
whole,  although  the  surface  is  no- 
where flat,  but  pleasantly  undula- 
ting all  over,  except,  perhaps,  in 
what  is  called  *  the  Howe  of  Fife,' 
is  lacking  both  in  the  picturesque 
and  sublime,  and  it  has  never  been 
regarded    as    a   hunting.field    for 
tourists.     Its  grand  attnictive  fea- 
ture,  however,  in  the  way  of  sce- 
nery, is  the  sea  coast.     '  He,'  says 
Defoe,  "that  will  view  the  county 
of  Fife,  must  go  round  the  coast.' 
Many  portions  of  it  are  singularly 
fine,  notably,  we  think,  the  stretch 
nearly  thirty-five  miles  long,  diver- 
sified by  many  a  bay  and  promon- 
tory, between  St.  Margaret's  and 
Elie.  From  the  deck  of  the  Granton 
and  Burntisland  steamer,  on  a  fine 
summer  day,  the  variety  of  mag- 
nificent views  is  not  easily  surpassed 
anywhere.    Upwards,  towards  the 
narrowing  of  the  river,  a  charming 
landscape  is  formed  by  the  beauti- 
ful   woods   of  Corstorphine,  Cra- 
mond,  and  Dalmeny,  which  stretch 
away  to  the  left^  with  Bambougle 
Castle,  solitary  and  in  ruins,  in  the 
extreme  distance,  and  Cramond  Is- 
land in  the  foreground.     On  the 
Fifeshire  side  the  view  is  perhaps 
finer  still.     Burntisland  itself,  an- 
ciently Kinghom  Wester,  is  a  pic- 
turesque sort  of  place,  with  much  to 
attract   the    eye — ^pretty  villas,  a 
tiny  links,  a  rocky  headland  over 


the  shore,  surmounted  by  an  old- 
fiishioned  Dutchlike  church,  while 
at  the  upper  end  there  is  a  grey 
time-worn  pile,  Bossend  Castle,  em- 
bosomed in  trees,  once  the  resi> 
dence  of  the  celebrated  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange.  It  was  also  tiiie  Icene 
of  Chastelard's  fatal  and  foolish 
nocturnal  intrusion  on  Queen  Mary. 
In  the  background,  overshadow- 
ing all,  is  the  Bin,  a  great  bare 
hill,  of  the  trap-tuff  formation, 
standing  like  a  huge  sentinel  over 
the  town.  From  Burntisland  up- 
wards to  Inverkeithing,  nearly  all 
the  way,  the  coast  is  beautifully 
wooded  to  the  water's  edge,  the 
land  gradually  ascending  from  the 
river  for  a  couple  of  miiles  or  so, 
with  here  and  there  cottages,  farm- 
houses, and  patches  of  plantation. 
In  the  middle  disfcanoe,  about  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  lies  the  isle  of  Inch- 
colm,  with  its  ruined  monastery, 
founded  in  1 1 23  by  King  Alexan- 
der I.  in  this  wise,  as  told  by  Sib- 
bald,  quoting  from  Fordun : 

The  king,  while  he  was  passing  this  firth 
at  the  Queen's  feny,  was,  by  a  yiolent  wind» 
driven  into  this  island,  after  great  haasaid  of 
being  east  away.  At  that  time  there  lived 
in  this  isle  an  hermits,  in  a  chappel  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Colnmb,  and  had  no  sustenance 
bat  the  milk  of  one  cow,  and  what  hecoold 
purchase  (sic)  of  shell  fish  and  other  small 
sea  fish.  By  him  the  king  and  those  who 
were  in  company  with  him  were  maintained 
for  three  days  that  the  storm  kept  them 
there,  upon  which  he  made  a  tow  to  build 
something  of  note  there,  and  afterwaids 
built  the  abbay  for  the  chanons,  and  doted  it. 

Opposite  the  island  is  Aberdoor, 
nestling  in  a  bend  of  the  coast,  a 
delightful  rustic  watering-place. 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the 
steamer  the  look-out  is  very  grand. 
In  the  foreground  we  see  tne  island 
of  Inchkeith,  like  a  slumbering  lion 
in  the  placid  expanse  of  the  Firth, 
while  beyond,  far  and  near,  there  are 
successively,  Fisherrow,  Portobello 
^the  Brighton  of  Scotland),  Iieitli, 
Arthur's  Seat,  Salisbury  Crags,  the 
Castle  rock,  the  '  cloud-capt  towers 
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and  gorgeona  palaces'  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  the  grey  Pentlanda  dofling 
the  view  at  the  horizon. 

The  tout  ensemble  is  magnifioent, 
surpassing  ererything  else  on  the 
British  coaat-line,  the  fiunons  Cor- 
nish shore  not  excepted, 

Where  the  great  Vision  of  the  guarded 

Moont 
Looks  tovaid  Namaxiooi  and  Bayona^s  hold. 

Fnino&o  natives  eren  ayer  that  the 
scene  will  stand  comparison  with 
anything  in  Enrope. 

iVom.  BumtiBland  eastward  to 
Petijcar  the  Bin  continues  itself  in 
a  series  of  rocky  heights,  over  one  of 
which  in  1285  Alexander  III.  had 
his  fibtal  fall.  Boanding  Kinghom 
Ness  there  is  the  town  of  the  same 
name  bnilt  in  a  little  semicircle, 
and  doubling  another  tongueof  land, 
on  which  stands  an  old  peel  called 
Seafield  Tower,  we  enter  the  bay  of 
Kirkcaldy,  with  the  steeples  and  in- 
nmnerable  chimney  stalks  of  the 
'  lang  toon '  visible  for  four  miles  to 
the  north.  Then  another  projecting 
mile  of  wooded  rock,  the  property 
of  Lord  Bosslyn,  and  round  the 
comer  is  Dysart,  an  ancient  buxgh^ 
royal,  which  gives  a  title  in  the 
peerage  to  a  branch  of  the  Murrays, 
now  merged  in  the  Tollemaches. 
Another  point  and  another  inlet,  and 
Wemyss,  Wester  and  Easter,  appear. 
Bockhaven,  a  colony  of  fisher  folk 
from  the  Low  Countries,  comes  next. 
Like  ail  people  of  the  same  kind  they 
have  many  peculiarities,  keeping 
themselves  very  much  to  themselves. 
One  half  of  them  are  either  Thom- 
tODB  or  Bobertsons.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  say  less  of  them  than  that 
they  aie,  bating  some  defects  on  the 
SBilBoe^  a  most  worthy  and  indus- 
trious community.  Two  mOes  far- 
ther on  is  Leven,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Leven,  and  a  little  farther  we 
come  to  Largo  bay  and  village,  the 
scene  of  the  well-known  song  of 
the  '  Boatie  Bows.'  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk,   the    original   of    Bobinson 


Crusoe,  was  a  native  of  Largo.  Still 
another  long  reach  of  land  to  £an- 
craig  Point,  and  Earlsferry  and  Elie 
are  visible  at  the  inner  extremity  of 
an  acute  curve  of  the  coasts  the  one 
a  continuation  of  the  other-— on  a 
small  scale,  much  like  Hastings  and 
St.  Leonards.  The  l^^nd  about 
the  genesis  of  Earlsferry  is  rather 
an  interesting  one.  We  quote  it  as 
narrated  by  the  late  minister  of  the 
parish: 

The  origin  of  this  burgh  is  ascribed  to 
Macdnff,  Thane  of  Fife,  who,  when  fleeing 
fh>m  the  osnrper  Macbeth,  was  obliged  to 
take  shelter  in  the  caye  already  mentioned 
in  Kinciaig  Ness,  where,  remaining  in  con- 
cealment for  a  time,  ho  received  great  kind- 
ness  from  the  fishermen  of  this  vmage,  who 
afterwards  ferried  him  across  the  Frith  to 
Dnnbar.  In  return  for  these  kind  at- 
tentions, MaodttfF  is  said  to  have  got  Mal- 
colm III.  (son  of  the  '  gracious  Duncan ') 
betwixt  1057  and  1093  to  erect  the  village 
into  a  royal  buzgh,  calling  it  Earlsferry, 
with  the  privilege  that  the  persons  of  idl 
who  should  cross  the  Frith  fixMn  this  plaoB 
should  be  inviolable  or  safe  from  their  pur- 
suers, and  that  no  boat  should  be  allowed 
to  sail  in  pursuit  of  them  till  they  were 
half-way  across. 

A  very  fidr  start  truly.  At  the 
distanceof  agood  mile  is  St.  Monans, 
in  the  district  improperly  spelled  and 
pronotmced  St.  Monanoe,  a  village 
entirely  given  up  to  fish.  It  has  an 
interesting  old  Gk>thio  chnroh,  en« 
g^yed  by  Mr.  Billings  in  his  Ba» 
ronicU  ound  EcdesicuticaX  Antiquities. 
Eastwards  firom  Elie  the  fine  sands, 
which  has  thus  far  been  a  delightful 
feature  of  the  beach,  gives  place  to 
rocks,  and  we  now  proceed  along  a 
very  prosaic  coast^  nearly  destitute 
of  trees,  to  Pittenweem,  also  a  fishing 
town,  with  the  remains  of  a  priory, 
formerly  an  ecclesiastical  foundation 
of  some  note.  In  the  next  indenta- 
tion, a  mile  off,  Anstruther  Wester 
and  Easter  follow  in  this  intermi- 
nable chain  of  sea-coast  towns,  and 
three  miles  farther  east,  behind 
another  projecting  point,  is  Crail, 
old  and  quaint  in  the  extreme.     It 

is  a  peculiar  little  town,  with  a  main 
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street  on  the  heights  about  twice 
the  width  of  Regent  Street,  and  a 
primitiT^e  harbonr  of  the  tiniest  de- 
scription, nearly  a  hnndred  feet  be- 
low, to  which  the  steep  lanes  from 
the  high  ground  lead.  Above  the 
port  is  a  commanding  eminence, 
where  formerly  stood  Grail  Castle, 
an  occasional  residence  of  David  I. 
From  this  point  a  fine  view  is  ob- 
tained of  the  Isle  of  May,  five  miles 
ont  into  the  Oerman  Ocean.  The 
chnrch,  consisting  of  nave  and  side 
aisles,  is  a  very  ancient  stmctare, 
in  the  pointed  style  of  architectnre, 
and  there  are  many  interesting 
monuments  to  the  neighbonring 
squirearchy  in  the  churchyard.  It 
was  in  this  church  that  John  Knox, 
on  the  29th  of  May  1559,  began 
his  memorable  crusade  against  the 
idolatry  of  the  Romish  Church, 
which  within  a  week  resulted  in  the 
partial  or  entire  destruction  of  the 
superb  cathedral  of  St.  Andrews, 
Aiid  many  of  the  smaller  churches  in 
the  district.  A  walk  of  two  miles 
farther  brings  us  to  the  East  Neuk 
of  Fife,  an  angular  point  of  land,  as 
'its  name  implies,  on  the  eastern 
-extremity  of  the  county.  About 
^half  a  mile  from  the  Neuk  are  the 
ruins  of  Balcomie  Castle,  of  old  a 
'  &mou8  house  belonging  to  the  Hays, 
afterwards  in  succession  to  the  Les- 
""lies,  Learmonths,  Hopes,  ftc.  It  ia 
now  part  of  the  Pitmilly  estate. 
'Maiy  of  Ghiise  landed  here  in  stress 
'-of  weather  in  1538  on  her  way  to 
'  'St.  Andrews  to  be  married  to  James 
'IT.  In  the  immediate  vicinity,  at 
the  entrance  of  St.  Andrews  bay,  is 
the  Carr  ridge  of  rocks,  a  low, 
treacherous  reef,  on  which  many  a 
gallant  ship  has  gone  to  pieces. 

Last  of  all,  throng  by  the  east, 
is  the  archiepiscopal  citv  of  St. 
Andrews,  a  dignified  old  place, 
with  a  flavour  of  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops abou t  it  still .  It  is  a  curious 
•combination  of  modern  street  arohi- 
iectureand  ecclesiastical  antiquities, 
of  which  more  hereafter.    Although 


shorn  of  much  of  its  former  splen- 
dour, it  is  still  the  seat  of  a  uni- 
versiiy,  and  its  other  educational 
institutions  are  fiunous  aU  over  the 
kingdom.  St.  Andrews  is  also  the 
headquarters  of  golf,  a  delightfol 
pastime,  in  recent  years  introduced 
into  England  at  Westward  Ho  and 
elsewhere.  The  Royal  and  Ancient 
Oolf  Club  of  St.  Andrews,  of  which 
Prince  Leopold  was  lately  installed 
Captain,  now  numbers  about  800 
members.  The  golf  links  is  the 
finest  in  the  world.  It  is  a  tract  of 
land  exactly  the  shape  of  a  hook, 
and  the  course  is  nearly  fire  miles 
round,  with  one  side  bordering  the 
sea. 

On  a  gala  day  in  May  or  Septem- 
ber,  when  the  medals  are  played  for, 
the  scene  on  the  links  is  a  gay  and 
lively  one.    At  the  end  ne^  the 
town,  that  is  the  top  of  the  hook,  is 
the  club-house,  with  the  Union  Jack 
fluttering    from    the    roof.     From 
this  point  the  game  begins,  and 
here  also  is  the  goal.    The  game 
consists  in   driving  a  small  ball, 
made  usually  of  gutta  percha,  into 
a  series  (at  St.  Andrews)  of  eighteen 
holes  in  succession,  the  holes  being 
from  three  to  four  hundred  yards 
apart.     The  player  who  does  this 
in  the  fewest  strokes  is  the  winner. 
Clubs  made  of  ash  or  hiokoiy,  and 
faced  with    iron  at   the    striking 
part,  are  used.  They  are  of  different 
weights;  and  in  certain  positions, 
such  as  the  ball  getting  into  a  bunker 
or  sand-hole,  an  iron  club  or '  cleek  * 
is  necessary.     Scattered  about  over 
the  field  is  a  miscellaneous  gathering 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
and  women,  many  of  the  former  in 
scarlet   uniform,  which    contrasts 
sharply  with  the  grassy  surface.  The 
play  is  usually  two  and  two,   but 
sometimes  a '  foursome*  is  made  up. 
Celebrities  of  all  sorts  are  to  be 
seen.     Here  is  a  Fife  laird  and  a 
celebrated     Edinburgh     publisher 
bracketed  together  for  a  match  ; 
there  the  member  for  the  county 
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and  a  lord  of  session ;  while  on  the 
other  side  is  a  major  of  the  Fife 
Yolnnteer  Artillery  conpled  with  a 
distinguished  officer  of  the  Indian 
army.  Each  party  has  a  little  fol- 
lowing of  caddies  and  others.  The 
interest  is  of  course  chiefly  concen- 
trated on  the  '  crack  '  players,  and 
as  a  possible  medal  wizmer  nears 
the  last  hole  the  interest  becomes 
intense.  A  ladies'  dub  has  also 
been  established  in  recent  years, 
and  has  preyed  very  saccessfni. 

At  the  farther  extremity  of  the 
links  the  Eden  flows  into  the  Grer- 
man  Ocean,  and  beyond  the  river 
on  the  other  side,  a  dreary  waste  of 
sand  extends  several  miles  north- 
wards to  the  Tay — destitate  nearly 
of  all  vegetation  as  well  as  of  human 
abodes,  reminding  one  forcibly  of 
Shelley's  description  of  a  similar 
in  Jtdian  and  Maddalo : 


A  ban  strand 
Of  hillocks,  heaped  from  erer-shifting  sand, 
Hatted  with  thistles  and  amphibious  weeds, 
Soeh  as  from  earth's  embrace  the  salt  oose 

breads, 
Is  this ;  an  nninhabited  sea-side, 
Which  the  lone  fisher,  when  his  nets  are 

dried, 
Abandoos ;  and  no  other  object  breaks 
The  waste,  bat  one  dwarf  tree  and  some  few 

stakes 
Broken  and  unrepaired. 

Sabttitate  St.  Andrews  for  Venice, 
and  the  North  Sea  for  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  portraiture  of  the  desert 
of  Tents  Moor  is  exact  and  com- 
plete. There  can  be  little  donbt 
that  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period  this  extensive  plain,  con- 
taining twelve  sqnare  miles,  was 
covered  by  the  sea. 

The  extreme  north-east  of  the 
connty  has  now  been  reached,  and 
the  shores  of  Fife  for  the  next  five- 
and-twenly  miles  are  washed  by 
the  Tay;  but  on  the  northern 
bonndary  there  are  few  towns  and 
comparatively  little  that  is  note- 
worUiy.  The  portion  we  have  now 
travened,  however — ^about  one-half 
it  will  be  admitted,  a  very  re- 


markable bit  of  sea-coast.  It^^is 
qnestionable  if  any  similar  distance 
on  the  British  shores  possesses 
equal  interest.  Mr.  Billings,  in  his 
great  work  already  referred  to, 
speaking  of  the  foreign  aspect  of 
the  Fife  coast  towns,  remarks  that 
'  a  ramble  among  the  grey  old  towns 
which  skirt  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Fife  might  well  repay  the  architec- 
taral  or  archsBological  investigator.' 
We  might  add  that  the  tonrist  who 
was  danng  enough  to  abjure  Sche- 
hallion  and  Loch  Maree  for  a  season, 
and  '  do '  the  coast  of  Fife  instead, 
would  be  equally  surprised  and  de- 
lighted with  his  vacation  trip ;  a 
sea-board  which,  in  the  portion  of 
it  we  have  attempted  to  describe, 
is  begirt  with  a  score  or  more  of 
towns  and  townlets,  nearly  as  many 
ruined  castles,  several  islands,  and 
bays  and  creeks  and  picturesque 
projections  innumerable.  The  cas- 
tles alone,  to  an  appreciative  tra- 
veller who  had  some  little  feeling 
for  the  romance  and  reality  of  the 
past,  would  afford  delightful  holiday 
work  for  a  fortnight  at  least. 

The  seats  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  are  very  numerous  all  over 
the  county,  and  add  to  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  landscape.  Many 
of  these  are  most  delectable  places, 
*  full  of  all  blessed  conditions,  some 
in  an  architectural  sense,  others 
in  picturesqueness  of  position  or 
general  amenity.  Conspicuous 
among  the  latter  is  Baith  House 
and  grounds,  the  seat  of  the  Fer- 
g^usons,  the  park  being  the  finest 
and  largest  in  the  county.  The 
house,  built  by  Lord  Baith  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  a  plain  build- 
ing ;  but  its  situation,  on  an  elevated 
Elateau  of  an  irregularly  shaped 
ill,  is  superb.  And  in  the  laymg 
out  and  general  embellishment  of 
the  grounds,  the  natural  felicities 
of  the  site  have  been  skilfully 
utilised.  There  are  fine  woocis 
spreading  over  hill  and  dale  for 
miles ;  two  beautiful  lakes,  dear  to 
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local  artists  and  cnrlers  and  skaters, 
adorn  the  lower  f^ronnd,  while  all 
about  there  are  any  number  of 
pleasant  walks  and,  from  the  in- 
equalities of  the  surfikce,  constant 
surprises  in  the  waj  of  soenernr. 
Baith  is  altogether  a  delighted 
spot,  and  had  it  a  background  of 
mountains  few  places  in  the  king- 
dom would  equal  it.  Nor  is  it  an 
inaccessible  paradise.  On  the  con- 
traiy,  thanks  to  the  generous  libe- 
rality of  the  Ferguson  family,  the 
grounds  hav^e  from  time  immemorial 
been  open  to  the  good  folks  of 
Kirkcaldy.  Mr.  Tennyson's  indig- 
nant interrogatory — 

Why  should  not  these  great  Sirs 
Give  up  their  parks  some  dosen  times  a  year 
To  let  the  people  breathe  ? 

is  inapplicable  to  Baith.  It  is 
always  open,  and  in  the  autumn 
months  such  a  scene  as  that  de- 
scribed so  charmingly  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  JBrincess  ma,j  be  seen 
almost  any  day.  The  old  mansion 
of  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  Bal- 
wearie  Castle,  the  residence  of  Sir 
Michael  Scott,  now  form  part  of  the 
Baith  property. 

This,  by  the  way,  it  is  worth  men- 
tioning, is  the  estate  alluded  to  by 
Miss  Berry  in  her  diary  in  such 
vehement  terms.  She  writes,  rather 
wildly,  of  being  'choused  out  of  a 
great  inheritance,'  but  surely  there 
is  not  much  either  of  natural  or 
legal  wrong  in  a  man  choosing  a 
younger  rather  than  an  elder  nephew 
for  his  heir.  The  truth  is.  Miss 
Berry's  father  wanted  what  Scotch 
people  call  smeddum^  and  was  not 
capable  of  managing  a  great  estate ; 
Miss  Berry  herself  admitting  that 
he  was  'in  need  of  the  guidance 
she  might  have  looked  for  from  him.' 
Taking  all  the  circumstances  into 
account,  we  are  inclined  to  think 


tliat  Lady  Theresa  Lewis  would 
have  exercised  a  wise  discretion  if 
she  had  omitted  this  and  other 
similar  bitternesses  of  Miss  Berry 
towards  her  grand-uncle  Mr.  Fer- 
gpoLSon. 

Balcarras,  in  the  east  of  Fife, 
with  its  romantic  craig,    an    old 
domain  of  the  Lindsays,  is  also  a 
delightful  residenoe,  finely  situated 
on  an  outlying  spur  of  Largo  Law. 
The  house  stands  high,  and  below  is 
a  pleasant  expanse  of  finely  culti- 
vated country  to  the  coast.    The 
number  of  country  houses,  each  with 
its  environment  ot  woodland  scenery, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Balcarras  is 
remarkable.    They  literally  swarm. 
The  principal  are  Pitcorthie,  Charl- 
ton, Kilconquhar,  Elie  House,  Gib- 
liston,  Grang^emuir,  and  Balcaskie. 
The  last  mentioned  belongs  to  Sir 
Robert  Anstruther,  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  county,  and  is  a  fine 
old  house  with  terraced  gardens  and 
other  decorations  much  in  the  French 
style.     A  pleasing  object  flashing 
in  the  sun  between  Balcarras  and 
the  sea  is   Kilconquhar  Loch,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  local  poem  of  the 
'  Witches  of  Pittenweem : ' 

They  took  her  to  Ejnniuchar  Loch, 

And  threw  the  limmer  in. 
And  a'  the  swans  took  to  the  hills, 

Soared  with  the  unhcdy  din. 

The  Mosaic  injunction, '  Thou  shalt 
not  suffer  a  witch  to  live,'  received 
a  very  literal  interpretation  in  those 
days.^ 

As  an  example  of  architectural 
splendour  and  beauty  of  situation 
combined,  Nuthill  or  Falkland 
House,  at  the  base  of  the  East 
Lomond  Hill,  may  be  mentioned. 
This  noble  mansion  is  a  modem 
one,  Elizabethan  in  style,  and  was 
erected  by  the  late  Mr.  Tyndall 
Bruce,  joint  convener  of  the  county. 


'  'Witchcraft  abounding  so  much  at  this  time  (1643)  no  less  than  thirty  persons 
having,  in  a  few  months,  been  burnt  in  Fife  alone,  the  General  Assembly  named  a  Com- 
mittee to  examine  into  the  nature  and  core  of  Uiat  dreadfiil  sin.' — 8tcveHson*$  History  of 
ke  Church  o/acotkmd. 
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It  is  in  every  way  a  princely  house, 
oertaiBly  the  finest  in  Fifeshire,  and 
scarcely  sarpassed  anywhere  else  in 
the  north.    It  stands  on  the  natural 
slope  of  the  hill  in  a  xiniqae  and 
beiuitifial  lawn,  which  extends  gra- 
dually upward  into  a  hackgroundof 
forest.     Nothing,  however,  in  this 
world  Is  quite  perfect,  and  Nathill 
has  two  defects.     There  is  scarcely 
any  driTe  within  the  grounds,  and, 
from  the  relative  position  of  the 
house  and  the  hill,  the  sun  is  little 
seen  daring  some  months  in  winter. 
lATgo  House,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
already  spoken  of^  is  also  a  sweet 
place,  witii  many  fine  old  trees  scat- 
tered  here  and  there.    It  was  the 
patrimony  of  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  a 
celebrated  naval  hero  of  the  fifteenth 
centiUT.     He  seems  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  Commodore  Trunnion,  for 
we  are  told  that  on  his  retiring  from 
active  life  he  kept  up  his  seitfaring 
recollections  by  having  a  canal  cut 
from  his  house  to  the  parish  church, 
along  which  he  was  rowed  in  state 
every  Sunday  in    an    eight-oared 
vesseL     Traces  of  the  canal  are  still 
visible.     Inchdaimie,  belonging  to 
the  Aytouns,  not  far  from  L^lie, 
has  many  claims  to  notice.     The 
grounds,    although    not    of    ereat 
extent,  are  very  pleasanfc,  overlook-' 
ing  the  Lochty,  and  the  house,  built 
about  thirty  years  ago,  from  a  design 
by  Mr.  Bryce,  is  a  beautiful  edifice 
of  Ihe  Scotch  baronial  type,  and 
almost  disputes  with  Nuthill  for 
architectural  pre-eminence.    A  near 
connection  of  the  Inchdaimie  branch 
of  this  old  &imily.  Sir  Robert  Ay- 
toun,  who  flourished  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  has  a  considerable 
litenuy  reputation,  and  his  monu- 
ment in  black  marble  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  Westminster  Abbey.    Craw- 
ford Priory,  the  seat  of  Lord  Glas- 
gow,  inherited  from    Lady  Mary 
Lmdsay    Crawford,    near    Cupar, 
should  not  be  forgot.    The  mansion- 
house  is  a  grand  and  imposing  struct- 
tore^  half  castellated,  half  monastic 


in  style.  It  is  now,  we  believe,  the 
principal  residence  of  that  noble 
family. 

The  country  houses  just  noticed 
are  all  more  or  less  inland,  but  there 
are  one  or  two  Fifeshire  estates 
somewhat  amphibious  in  situation 
— land  on  one  side  and  the  sea  on 
the  other.  Chief  among  these  is 
Donnibrisde,  the  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Moray,  Dysart,  the  heritage 
of  the  Earl  of  Bosslyn,  and  Wemyss 
Castle,  possessed  by  a  branch  of  the 
Wemyss  family.  The  houses  of  all 
three  are  close  to  the  shore,  the 
latter,  Wemyss  Castle,  so  near 
that  at  full  tide  one  might  almost 
leap  from  the  windows  into  the 
water.  Thejuxtapositionoftheseain 
the  groundsof  these  estates  is  anovel 
and  i-omantio  feature.  The  Dysart 
'policies,'  for  example,  as  the  Scotch 
phrase  goes,  are  rather  limited  in 
extent,  but  iite  unexpected  glimpses 
of  rock  and  sands  and  water  ever 
and  anon  visible  through  the  trees 
are  charming.  At  the  western  boun- 
dary is  a  noble  relic  of  a  bygone  age 
— the  ruined  castle  of  Bavenscraig, 
romantically  situated  on  a  lofty 
ledge  of  rock  overhanging  the  bay 
of  Kirkcaldy.  It  is  a  large  and 
interesting  ruin,  apparently  of  the 
fourteenth,  century,  and  it  has  a 
farther  claim  to  our  regard  from  its 
literary  associations  as  the  Ravens- 
heuch  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  bal- 
lad of  Bosabelle.  The  poem,  which 
narrates  the  fate  of  the  hapless 
maiden,  and  describes  the  superna- 
tural  illumination  of  Boslin  Chapel 
on  the  night  preceding,  is  well 
known,  but  a  few  of  the  verses  may 
not  be  unacceptable  once  again : 

Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew. 
And,  gentle  lady,  deign  to  stay ! 

Best  thee  in  Castle  Kavensheach, 
Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 
•  •  ■  • 

0*er  Hodin  all  that  dreary  night 
A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam ; 

'Twaa  broader  than  the  watch-fire'e  light, 
And  reddar  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 
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BUzed  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 
Blazed  every  rose-carred  battrees  fair — 

Sj  still  they  blaze,  vhen  fate  is  nigh 
The  lozdly  line  of  high  Saint  Qair. 

Then  axe  twenty  of  Roslin*0  barons  boM 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  cbapelle; 

Each  one  the  holy  rault  doth  hold, 
But  the  sea  holds  loTely  Roeabelle ! 

The  Taalt  of  the  '  proad  ohapelle' 
is  still  the  burying  place  of  the  St. 
Glairs,  bat  the  castle  adjacent  is  now 
a  rain. 

A  few  miles  eastward  is  another 
interesting  rain — ^Macduff's  Castle, 
near  the  village  of  East  Wemyss. 
It  consists  of  two  massive  sqnare 
towers,  on  an  eminence  by  the  shore. 
Some  assert  that  this  was  the  chief 
residence  of  Macdaff,  but  as  he  had 
several  castles  in  different  parts  of 
Fife,  it  is  needless  to  dogmatise  on 
the  point.  The  present  Castle  of 
Wemvss  is  at  Wester  Wemyss,  an 
old  historic  honse,  some  parts  of  it 
being  coeval  with  the  rained  for- 
tress farther  east.  Here  it  was  that 
Queen  Mary  first  saw  her  futare 
husband  Damley.  In  Sir  James 
Melvil's  Memoirs  he  is  thas  de- 
scribed: 

At  his  first  ooming  he  found  the  Queen 
at  Weems,  making  her  progress  through 
SHffe.  Her  Majesty  took  Tery  well  with 
him,  and  said  that  he  was  the  properest 
and  beet  proportioned  long  man  that  erer 
she  had  seen ;  for  he  was  of  a  high  stature, 
long  and  small,  even  and  straight. 

Charles  II.  was  also  on  one  or  two 
occasions  a  gaest  at  Wemyss.  The 
castle,  as  has  been  said,  occnpies  a 
commanding  position  on  the  heights 
overlooking  the  sea,  and  there  is  a 
fine  approach  to  it  a  conple  of  miles 
long.  The  building  is  now  being 
modernised,   and  will,  when  com* 

Eleted,  be  a  very  grand  mansion- 
case. 

If  space  permitted  many  other  de- 
nesnes. might  be  described,  ^ach  as 
BroomhaU,  Inchrye,  Fordel,  Leslie, 
&o.  The  last  mentioned,  before  it 
was  burnt  down  in  1763,  was  pro- 
bably the  largest  mansion  in  Soot- 


land.  It  is  &e  seat  of  the  Leslie- 
Rothes  family,  and  was  built  by 
John,  Duke  of  Rothes,  the  magnate^ 
of  the  house,  about  1670.  The  situa- 
tion, on  a  terrace  above  the  river 
Leven,  is  happily  chosen.  Ori- 
ginally, the  edifice  formed  a  com- 
plete square,  with  an  internal  court, 
but  only  one  of  the  sides  remains. 
Yet  even  now,  one-fourth  of  it»' 
original  sise,  it  is  an  extensive  house. 
The  most  striking  feature  is  the  pic- 
ture gallery,  containing  portraits  of 
the  successive  Earls,  and  their  rela- 
tives and  contemporaries.  In  an  ar- 
boricultural  sense  Leslie  is  also  cele- 
brated, its  beeches,  and  notably  its 
beech  avenue,  having  a  more  than 
local  fame.  All  of  these  countrr 
mansions,  however,  are  adorned  with 
fine  old  woods,  and  in  view  of  this, 
it  is  amusing  to  recall  Dr.  Johnson's 
well-known  diatribe  on  the  paucity 
of  trees  in  Scotland,  '  that  he  hud 
not  seen  from  Berwick  to  St.  An- 
drews a  single  tree  which  be  did 
not  believe  to  have  grown  up  far 
within  the  present  century.'  Even 
then,  all  over  the  country,  scores  of 
ancestral  trees  were  already  vene- 
rable with  age,  if  he  had  had  eyes 
to  see  them.  However,  we  shall  put 
the  Doctor's  remarks  on  Scotch 
trees  into  the  same  category  with  his 
amusing  vaticinations  about  modem 
science  and  his  non-appreciation  of 
Lycidas.  One  good  did  come  out  of 
his  absurd  statement.  His  biting 
animadversions,  read  everywhere  by 
the  landed  class,  stimulated  the 
planting  fever  to  intensity,  and  hun- 
dreds of  hillsides  are  now  covered 
with  trees,  which,  but  for  him, 
might  have  retained  their  primeval 
bareness. 

It  is  a  natural  transition  from 
the  land  to  the  owners,  and  here 
change  and  decay  are  written  far 
more  vividly  than  on  the  face  of 
nature.  Gmat  changes  have  no 
doubt  taken  place  in  Fifeshire  as 
elsewhere  even  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years.    In  early  times  the 
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county,  for  ihe  greater  part,  was 
either  forest  or  heath  and  morass, 
and  where  there  are  now  waving 
cornfields  and  froitfal  valleys  and 
gardens,  the  wolf  and  the  wild  boar 
roamed  in  droves.  Still  the  g^reat 
physical  features  are  the  same.  The 
everlasting  hills  remain,  and  the 
rivers  and  the  sea  change  not.  And 
contnisted  with  the  fixity  of  nature,' 
a  survey  of  the  leading  families  of 
to-day  and  the  prominent  names  in 
the  records  of  Uiree  or  four  centu- 
riea  ago,  forcibly  suggests  the  va- 
nity and  glory  of  ancient  lineage. 
Here  is  a  list,  or  committee  as  it 
would  be  called  now,  of  landowners 
in  1 5 1 7,  appointed  to  make  an  inqui- 
sition or  valuation,  which  wo  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  analyse,  and 
of  the  whole  number  we  can  only 
recognise  three  as  having  succes- 
sors in  the  present  Domesday  Book ; 
Murray  of  Balvaird,  Monipenny 
of  Pitmilly,  and  Forrester  of 
Stxathendry : 

AymtMMM  Murray  de  Bcilraird,  milit. 
GsoRorm  Dischiicotok  de  Ardrou. 
JACOB€if  LvKDiN  do  BalgoD J. 
Akd.  Sbjltow  de  Parbroth. 
Datu>.  SrswART  de  Rauyth. 
Datto.  Barclay  de  Callernie. 
Thoxam  Forrxstkr  de  Stratbenrj. 
JoHAX.  Ualtil  de  Canibi<>. 
JcxHAir.  Trail  de  Blebo. 
TiioiL  LuMisDRAir  de  Conland. 
JoBAsr.  Clsfhak  de  Garelogie. 
Datid.  Tclub  de  Hillcairnie. 
Groro.  Strang  de  Balcaskie. 
JoA3T.  ScHBYBz  de  Kembook. 
AxJBAiiD.  AucnxovTiR  de  eodem. 
WiLLiRLMux  HoNiFRirjnr  de  Pitmilly. 
JoHAN.  Kaitksilor  de  eodem. 
Datid.  Barclay  de  Touch. 
JoAjr.  Hay  de  Foodie. 
AxsxAKD.  LocHMALOJOE  de  eodem. 
Trox.  DiflCRnroTOK  Oapitannm  Palatii 

&.  Andrae. 
JosAir.  FoRRBSTBR  de  le  Kevtoan. 
JoAir.  Sratok  of  Balbirnie. 
JoAK.  Wardlaw  de  Torric. 

Hurray  of  Balvaird  is  now  re- 
presented by  Lord  HansGeld,  Vis- 
count Stormont  in  the  Peerage  of 
Scotland.  A  Monipenny  still  en- 
joys the  pleasant  patrimony  of  his 


forefathers  by  St.  Andrews  bay,  and 
the  Douglases,  who  now  possess 
Strathendry,  acquired  it  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  marrying 
the  heiress  of  the  Forresters.  All 
the  rest^  Seatons,  Barclays,  Strangs, 
Lochmalonys,  &c.,  all  are  gone.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  up  to  a  very 
recent  period  the  Clephanes  and 
Lundins  occupied  a  place  on  tlie 
territorial  roll  of  Fifeshire.  Coming 
down  to  a  later  period,  we  find  an- 
other striking  illustration  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  femilies.  Out  of  276 
heritors  in  Sibbald's  list,  printed 
about  1695-*!  700,  not  many  moro 
than  one-third  remain.  And,  once 
more,  of  the  170  names  of  Scotch 
peers  on  the  Union  Boll  in  1707, 
more  than  one-third  are  extinct ! 

Of  the  survivors  of  these  ancient 
families,  Mr.  Froude,  in  his  ad- 
dress on  'The  Uses  of  a  Landed 
Gentry,'  says  in  effect  that  they  are 
here  because  they  deserve  to  be ;  a 
sort  of '  survival  of  the  fittest,'  '  en- 
during witnesses  of  past  worth,  and 
good  work  done.'  And  again,  to 
&e  same  purpose,  he  says,  '  High 
place  was  lost  so  easily  that  when 
a  family  had  been  of  long  continu- 
ance, wo  might  be  sure  it  had  sur- 
vived by  some  exceptional  merit.* 
No  one,  we  fimcy,  will  object  to  Mr. 
Fronde's  statement,  so  eloquently 
expressed,  of  the  historic  claims  of 
the  landed  gentry,  but  dare  we  say 
of  all  those  whose  memory  and 
name  are  gone,  that  they  were  un- 
worthy, and,  therefore,  in  the  con- 
tinual press  to  the  front,  they  went 
to  the  waU  and  perished  ?  This  is 
a  hard  saying.  Strength  and  might 
and  success  are  not  necessanly 
always  in  the  right.  Might  not 
Milton's  solemn  and  scathing 
words  of  condemnation  apply,  per- 
haps, to  some  of  those  families  who 
have  outlived  the  wreck  of  centuries, 
rather  than  to  those  of  them  who 
have  gone  down  in  the  struggle  P 

Oar  English  herald  Gnillim,  tbongh  hie 
office  consist  chiefly  about  titular  dignity 
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and  genttr  by  birth,  yet  confesses,  speaking 
of  those  whose  first  ancestors  were  raised  fc^ 
their  worth,  that  if  they  vaunt  of  their 
lineage  or  titular  dignity,  and  want  their 
virtues,  they  are  but  like  base^serving  men, 
who  carry  on  their  sleeves  the  badge  of 
some  noble  family,  yet  are  themselves  bat 
ignoble  persons. 

Of  the  older  Fifeshire  familiee 
who  have  living  representatiyes, 
those  of  Bossljn,  Bothes,  and 
Wemyss  have  claims  to  be  specially 
noticed,  and  the  Lindsays  might 
also  be  added.  All  of  tnem  were 
great  and  powerf  al  houses  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  conduct  of  affidrs.  The 
St.  Glairs,  of  whom  Earl  Bosslyn 
is  the  chief  representative,  were  of 
Korman  origin,  and  arrived  in  Scot- 
land in  the  eleventh  centuiy,  during 
tiie  reign  of  Malcolm  Ganmore,  and 
ohtained  lands  in  Midlothian,  where 
they  built  the  castle  and  chapel 
from  which  they  derive  their  title. 
One  of  the  early  St.  Clairs,  Sir  Wil- 
liam of  Bosslyn,  fought  at  Bannock- 
bum,  and  accompanied  the  Black 
Douglas  on  his  mission  in  conveying 
the  heart  of  King  Bobert  Bruce  to 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 
Both  fell  in  Spain  fighting  against 
the  Moors.  A  descendant  of  Sir 
William,  by  a  marriage  with  the 
heiress  of  the  earldom  of  Orkney, 
acquired  the  ertensive  estates  of 
that  almost  regal  &mily,  and  at  this 
time  the  St.  Glairs  were  probably 
the  most  powerful  house  in  Scot- 
land. On  the  marriage,  however, 
of  James  III.  with  the  Princess  of 
Denmark  in  1470,  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Islands  were  ceded  to  the 
Scottish  Grown  by  Norway;  and 
jealous,  it  is  said,  of  the  overgrown 
power  of  the  northern  noble^  the 
king  compelled  him  to  make  what 
in  Scotch  law  is  called  an  excambion 
— in  other  words,  to  exchange  his 
possessions  in  Orkney  and  in  Niths- 
dale  for  the  earldom  of  Gaithness, 
and  the  lands  of  Dysart  and  Bavens- 
craig.  Hence  their  connection  with 
the  county  of  Fife*    The  most  dis- 


ting^uished  member  of  the  fieLmily  in 
recent  times  was  the  great-gpmnd- 
unde  of  the  present  earl — the  Lord 
Ghancellor  Loughborough,  first  Earl 
of  Bosslyn,  an  able  and  astute 
lawyer,  whose  career  is  graphi- 
cally depicted  in  the  Lives  of  the 
OhanceUors. 

The  great  name  of  Leslie-Boihes 
is  now  represented  by  Henrietta, 
Gountess  of  Bothes,  who,   with  a 
little  poetic  license,  may  &irly  be 
described  as  Hhe  daughter  of  a 
hundred  earls.'    It  would  only  be 
multiplying  the  fact  by  four.   There 
have  been  five-and-twenty  bearing 
the  name,  and  there  was  an  Earl  of 
Bothes  in  1457.   The  earldom  ranks 
fifth  on  the  list  of  Earls  in  the  Union 
Boll.  The  Leslies  trace  their  descent 
to  Bartholomew,  a  Hungarian  gran- 
dee, who  settled  in  Scotland  in  1097. 
The  &mily  has  been  a  most  influen- 
tial one,  and  attained  its  culminating 
point  in  the  person  of  John,  Duke 
of  Bothes,  a  zoedous  Boyalist  during 
the  civil  wars.    At  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Worcester,  he,  along  with 
many  other  eminent  persons,  was 
made  prisoner,  and  his  estates  con- 
fiscated.    When    the    Bestoration 
came,  he  was   reinstated,    and    a 
dukedom  and  many  additional  ho- 
nours heaped  npon  him.    The  suc- 
cession to  the  ducal  honours  being 
in  the  male  line,  failed.  A  sufficient 
testimony  to  his  administrative  abi- 
lity is  the  fact  that  he  held  five  of 
the  great  o£&ces  of  State  simulta- 
neously— His    Majesty's    Gommis- 
sioner  for  Scotland,  EOigh  Treasurer, 
President  of   the   Secret  GouncU, 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  Lord 
General  of  all  the  Forces  in  Scot- 
land.    The  following  extract  from, 
the  Becords  of  the  Town  Council 
of  Kirkcaldy  relates  to  the  Duke's 
funeral,  which  was  a  national  one : 

1681. — At  this  time  there  being  a  letter 
direct  from  the  !E!arl  of  Haddington,  in- 
Titing  them  to  the  biirial  of  the  ^nke 
Bothes,  his  father-in-law,  and  considering 
the  great  and  many  obligations  that  lie 
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upon  them  more  tban  other  bnrgbs  in  this 
thin»  and  that  lately  hie  Grace  had  pur- 
chased from  the  King's  Majesty  ane  gift  to 
them  of  several  impositions  for  building  their 
harbour ;  therefore  they  appoint  all  inhabit- 
ants who  can  get  horse  to  go  to  said  burial 
upon  their  own  expense,  and  that  there 
shall  be  thirty  monming  cloaks  proTided 
upon  the  town's  expense. 

The  transcriber,  referring  to  the 
Chancellor's  ecclesiastical  leaningfs, 
adds  a  little  anecdote  indicative, 
we  think,  of  the  magnanimity  of 
the  man: 

The  Duke  was  not  so  unpopular  as  the 
Archbishop  (Sharp)  and  others.  Lady 
Bothes  used  to  conceal  the  Covenanting 
preachers  at  Leslie  House  with  the  know- 
ledge of  his  Lordship;  only  they  had  to 
keep  out  of  his  sight,  he  pretending  not  to 
know  they  were  there.' 

The  Wemyss   family    has    also 
claims  to    great    antiquity,   being 
descendants  of  Gillimachns,  fourth 
Earl  of  Fife.   Their  great  ancestor, 
the  first  Earl,   is  the  Macduff  of 
Shakespeare,  vrhose  important  ser- 
vice to  King  Halcolm  was  rewarded 
hy  that  monarch  with  the  Earldom 
of  Fife.  Three  special  privileges  were 
also  bestowed  on  him  at  the  same 
period.     First,  that  he  and  his  suc- 
cessors should  conduct  the  king  to 
the  chair  of  state  at  coronations  ;  se- 
crmd,  that  they  should  lead  the  van 
of  the  army  in  battle;  and  third, 
that  unpremeditated  murder  on  the 
part  of  any  of  Macduff's  kin  to  the 
ninth  degree  was  ezpiable  by  cer- 
tain fines  or  offerings  at  the  cross 
of  Macduff.     •  Oar  judicious  Skeen/ 
as  Sibbald  calls  him,  thus  refers  to 
this  curious  privilege : 

The  croce  of  clan  Mackduff  had  privelege 
ud  hbeity  of  girth,  in  sik  sort,  that  when 
onie  manslayer,  being  within  the  ninth  de- 
gree of  kin  and  bloid  to  Maekduff  some- 
time Earl  of  Fyffe,  come  to  that  croce,  and 
f^re  ojne  kie  (cows)  and  an  oolpindach  or 
yoaog  kow,  he  was  free  of  the  slaughter 
committed  be  him. 

A  dangerous   privilege,  it  will  be 
thought,   in    those  kiwless  times. 


Very  little  now  remains  of  this  fa- 
mous cross. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
early  Earls  of  Fife  exercised  abso- 
lute and  almost  royal  state  and  ju- 
risdiction within  their  territories, 
forming  a  kind  of  tmpermm  in  ini' 
perio.  A  manuscript  referred  to  by 
Sibbald  says : 

He  had  all  his  earldom  (Fife)  erected 
into  a  principality,  that  is  to  say,  to  eume 
his  tenents  and  subjects  from  all  other 
courts  and  judgement^  and  give  justice  to 
all  his,  in  his  own  countries. 

Very  likely  it  is  owing  to  this, 
rather  than  to  its  general  wealth 
and  importance,  that  the  county, 
which  at  that  time  included  Kin- 
ross, Clackmannan,  and  portions 
of  Perthshire  and  Stirlingshire, 
came  to  be  designated  '  the  kingdom 
of  Fife.'  The  Wemyss  branch  of 
the  iMacduffs  broke  off  from  the 
main  stem  at  the  fourth  Earl  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  the  present 
Fife  branch  of  the  family  is  de- 
scended from  James,  third  son  of  the 
fifth  Earl  of  Wemyss.  The  chief  of 
the  blood  is  the  Earl  of  Wemyss. 

Among  the  great  historic  houses 
of  Scotland  the  Lindsays  hold  the 
very  first  rank.  Three  of  the  name 
at  different  periods  have  espoused 
royal  princesses.  One  of  these,  the 
first  Earl,  married  a  daughter  of 
Bobert  11.  Another  of  the  family, 
CoHn  Lindsay,  Earl  of  Balcarras, 
is  a  well-known  figure  in  English 
history,  his  first  wife  being  a  cou- 
sin of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The 
Earl  of  Crawford  is  premier  Earl  of 
Scotland.  For  three  or  four  centu- 
ries the  Lindsays  took  a  prominent 
part  in  every  important  event  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  and  they 
have  produced  many  distinguished 
characters  —  warriors,  statesmen, 
and  scholars.  Among  the  more  note- 
worthy of  this  illustrious  race  may 
be  mentioned  Earl  David,  the  fifth 


*  See  Lifjeslqf  thelLindsays,  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 
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Earl,  created  Duke  of  Montroee  by 
James  III.,  the  most  powerfal  of 
the  clan ;  Sir  David,  better  known 
^a  Lord  Menmnir,  a  lord  of  tiesaion, 
and  a  distingniBhed  statesman  as 
well ;  Alexander,  first  Earl  of  Bal- 
carras;  and  John,  twentieth  Earl 
Crawford.  There  have  been  a  good 
manj  literary  Lindsays.  Sir  Ihivid 
of  the  Monnt  is  the  earliest.  Few 
characters  in  Scottish  history  have 
a  fairer  &me  or  a  sweeter  savour 
than  this  dearly-loved  playmate  and 
companion  of  James  V.  The  story 
of  his  relations  with  that  prince  is 
a  most  touching  and  honourable 
chapter  in  the  family  annals.  Thas 
tenderly  in  the  Complaint  to  the 
King*8  Grace  he  recalls  the  endear- 
ments of  in&mcy : 

How  as  ane  chapnuin  bean  his  pack 
I  bore  thy  grace  upon  my  back, 
And  Bometimes  stndlings  on  my  neck. 
Dancing  with  mony  bend  and  beck« 

The  first  syllabis  thou  did  mute 
Was '  Fa  Da  Lyn '  upon  the  lute, 
Then  played  I  twenty  springs  perqueir, 
Wbilk  was  great  pleasure  for  to  hear. 

Perqueir^  we  may  mention,  is  a 
Scotch  form  of  par  eosur,  and  '  Pa 
Da  Lyn '  has  been  felicitously  inter- 
preted as  *Play,  Davie  I^ndsay.' 
Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  is  another 
less  known  member  of  the  craft. 
Then,  in  more  recent  times,  Lady 
Anne  Barnard,  the  author  of  Aidd 
Bobin  Qrayy  was  a  Lindsay,  and 
that  pathetic  ballad  is  for  ever  asso- 
ciated with  Balcarras,  where  it  was 
composed.  And  modem  readers  do 
not  need  to  be  reminded  that  there 
are  still  worthy  representatives  of  the 
house.  There  is  the  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford himself,  whose  History  ofGhriS" 
tian  Art  and  Lives  of  the  Lindsays 
are  well  known,  and  his  brother-in- 


law.  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  of  Balcarras, 
accomplished  both  in  literature  and 
paintinff.  The  ancient  Fife  seat  of 
the  family  was  Struthers,  sometimes 
calledAughter-uther-8truther8,from 
the  morasses  which  surrounded  it. 
It  is  now  in  ruins.^ 

The  Earl  of  Moray  is  another 
prominent  name  in  Scottish  history, 
and  still '  to  the  fore.'  The  founder 
of  the  present  family,  the  well- 
known  good  regent,  the  half-brother 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  assas- 
sinated while  riding  through  the 
streets  of  Linlithgow  by  Hamil- 
ton of  Bothwellhaugh.  It  is  not 
so  generally  known  that  this  did 
not  prevent  Murray's  son  fronk 
marrying  the  dauriiter  of  his 
father*s  murderer.  The  Bethunea, 
or  Beatons  as  they  are  popularly 
called,  have  also  been  a  famous 
race.  Several  members  of  the 
family,  including  two  archbisihops, 
have  won  a  place  in  Scottish  his- 
tory; but  their  greatest  name  is 
the  celebrated  cardinal,  who  was 
murdered  in  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
drews in  1546.  In  the  records  of 
Presbyterianism  he  shares,  with 
Archbishop  Sharp  and  Graham  of 
Claverhouse,  pre-eminence  in  per- 
secuting the  'suffering  Church  of 
Scotland.'  It  would  be  ungallant 
to  forget  another  of  the  clan,  the 
beautiful  Mary  Bethune,  one  of  the 
Queen's  four  Maries,  whose  portrait 
still  adorns  the  diawing-room  at 
Balfour.  Mr.  Conolly,  in  a  notice 
of  the  family  in  his  Eminent  Men 
of  Fife^  remarks  that  another 
branch — ^the  Bethunes  of  Creich — 
made  more  great  alliances  during 
the  time  the^  flourished  than  any 
other  family  m  Scotland. 

The  Melvilles*  hold  an  honour* 


*  Strathers  was  the  inheritance  of  the  Lindsays  of  the  Byres,  one  of  the  three  great 
branches  of  the  house  of  Lindsay.  The  present  £arl  of  Crawford  belongs  to  the  Balcairatr 
branch. 

*  The  honours  of  the  house  of  Leren  were  ooivjomed  with  those  of  Melrille  in  I7I3, 
David,  the  second  Karl,  inheriting  as  third  Lord  Leren,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  a 
granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  Presbyterian  general,  Alexander  Leslie,  first  Earl  of 
Leren. 
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aUe  place  among  Fifeshir^  families. 
It  is  an  ancient  house.  Gall  red  de 
Maleville,  the  first  of  the  name, 
having  Wds  in  the  reign  of  David 
I.  His  great-grandson.  Sir  John  de 
Melville,  emerges  in  historical  re- 
cords as  having  sworn  fealty  to 
Edward  I.  in  1296.  A  descendant. 
Sir  John  Mel^  of  Baith,  was 
beheaded  in  1549,  probably  for  his 
share  in  the  mnider  of  Cardinal 
Bethnne.  Three  of  his  sons  at> 
tained  eminence.  Sir  Robert,  the 
second  son,  held  several  official 
emptojmentis,  and  was  twice  do- 
patod  ambassador  to  the  Gonrt  of 
KlisEabeth :  on  the  last  occasion  in 
an  ineffecinal  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  Queen  Maty.  He 
became  the  first  Lord  MelviUe.  Sir 
James,  the  third  son,  author  of  the 
JfenionVy  occupied  a  distinguished 
position  during  the  same  period, 
and,  like  the  rest^  was  a  devoted  ad- 
herent of  Maij.  Another  brother. 
Sir  Andrew  Mdlvil,  was  steward  of 
the  Queen's  household,  and  attended 
his  unhappy  mistress  to  the  scaf- 
fold. 

Many  other  families  connected 
with  the  shire  might  be  enumerated, 
but  time  would  &1  to  tell  of  Hal- 
kets,  Anstruthers,  Bruces,  Whytes, 
Hendersons,  Balfours,  Boswells, 
Skenee,  Fermsons,  Maitlands,  Os- 
walds, Campbells,  and  many  more. 

The  antiquities  of  Fifeshire  are 
both  numerous  and  interesting; 
bat  we  do  not  think  thev  have  ever 
f^  a  fair  chance  of  becoming 
famous.  Several  reasons  might  be 
adduced  why  it  is  so.  First  and 
chiefly  there  is  the  fiict  that  St. 
Andrews  and  Dunfermline  (Falk- 
land may  be  indnded),  where  the 
remains  of  ancient  grandeur  are 
principally  to  be  found,  are  difficult 
places  to  get  to  or  from.  The  two 
first  mentioned  are  situated  in  the 
extreme  comers  of  the  county, 
away  from  the  main  line  of  railway, 
and   Falkland    is   also    somewhat 


difficult  of  access.  Then  there  has 
been  no  Magician  of  the  North  to 
throw  the  glamour  of  his  genius* 
over  any  of  these  places.  If  to  this 
we  add  that  Fife  has  no  towering 
mountains  or  lonely  savage  glens  to 
tempt  the  tourist  from  the  usual 
track,  sufficient  will  have  been  said 
to  explain  why  the  secular  and  eccle- 
siastical antiquities  of  the  county 
are  comparatively  unknown.  So 
much  the  worse,  however,  for  the 
tourists. 

St.  Andrews — ^the  ancient  Kilry- 
mont — ^is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing places  in  Ghreat  Britain.  It  is  a 
city  9ui  generis.  Among  the  many 
beautiful  and  interesting  cathedral 
cities  of  the  South  there  is  nothing 
at  all  like  it.  Its  striking  maritime 
situation,  and  noble  outlook  sea- 
wards, is  not  only  unrivalled  but 
unique  in  an  ecclesiastical  town. 
Add  to  this  its  spacious  streets,  its 
academic  air,  its  ecclesiastical  for- 
lomness,  its  &mous  links,  its  ro- 
mantic history,  and,  above  all,  its 
noble  ruins,  which  all  combine  to 
throw  a  halo  of  interest  over  the 
ancient  city  of  St.  R^e.  We  often 
wonder  that  Hawthorne,  for  whom 
our  old  cathedral  towns  had  an 
inexpressible  charm,  should  never 
have  made  a  pilgrimage  to  St. 
Andrews. 

There  is  quite  an  embarr<u  de 
richesses  of  ruins  at  St.  Andrews. 
The  Castle,  built  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  palace  of  the  arch- 
bishops, would  alone  be  sufficient  to 
set  up  a  reputation  in  the  romantic 
line.  The  situation  is  very  striking, 
and  twice  a  day  the  waves  of  the 
Gherman  Ocean  flow  round  its  foun- 
dations. A  good  part  of  the  front 
wall  is  extant,  and  portions  of  the 
towers.  A  miserable  dungeon,  five- 
and-twenty  or  thirty  feet  under- 
ground, the  abode  of  many  an 
unfortunate  wretch,  is  also  shown 
to  visitors.  It  was  in  front  of  the 
castle  that  Wishart  was  burnt ;  and 
the  supposed  window  is  pointed  out 
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at  whioib  Cardinal  Bethnne  sat  to 
witness  the  awfol  spectacle,  and 
from.wliicli  in  turn,  a  few  months 
later,  his  mangled  remains  were 
ignominionsly  hnng.  A  few  steps 
farther,  and  we  enter  the  cathedral 
gates.  Here,  certainly,  the  glory 
is  departed,  but  every  footstep  is 
over  historic  and,  might  we  say, 
enchanted  ground.  The  remaina 
sufficiently  indicate  the  former 
grandeur  of  the  edifice.  It  was  be- 
gan in  1 1 59,  and  only  completed  in 
13 18.  Its  extreme  length  was  370 
feet.  For  nearly  three  centories  it 
remained  the  great  metropolitan 
chnrch  of  the  nation,  until  in  1559 
it  fell  a  prey  to  the  iconoclastic 
zeal  of  the  followers  of  Knox,  and 
the  work  of  a  century  and  a  half 
was  demolished  almost  in  a  day. 
Part  of  the  east  and  west  gables, 
three  of  the  turrets  or  spires,  a 
portion  of  the  walls  of  the  nave, 
and  some  lesser  fragments  is  all 
that  is  left  of  this  once  splendid 
edifice.  Close  by  the  grey  tower 
of  the  church  of  St.  Begulus,  108 
feet  high,  rears  its  head,  one  of  the 
very  oldest  structures  in  Scotland. 
Fresh  as  it  seems,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  nearly  a  thousand  years  in 
existence,  and  it  looks  solid  enough 
to  endure  for  a  thousand  years  to 
come.  The  cathedral  grounds  now 
form  the  cemetery  of  the  city,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  interesting 
monuments.  Among  the  modem 
ones  is  that  of  Robert  Chambers, 
the  last  years  of  whose  useful  and 
honourable  life  were  spent  in  St. 
Andrews.  In  South  Street  are  the 
ruins  of  St.  Leonard's  Chapel,  and 
farther  down  the  remains  of  a  small 
chapel  belonging  to  a  monastery  of 
the  Blackfriars.  This  list  does  not 
exhaust  the  antiquities  of  the  place. 
There  is  the  College  Church,  the 
ponds,  the  Westgate,  the  grand 
Abbey  wall  &c.,  all  of  which  possess 
much  interest.^    A  marked  feature 


in  the  street  architecture  of  St. 
Andrews  is  the  number  of  large  old 
family  houses  with  an  infinity  of 
windows,  especially  in  South  Street. 
The  necessity,  however,  for  such  ex- 
tensive mansion-houses  will  be  ob- 
vious if  we  consider  that  formerly 
it  was  not  unusual  for  the  county 
fiunilies  to  migrate  for  a  time  to 
the  city,  just  as  they  now  do  to 
London. 

Dunfermline  has  little  attractive- 
ness as  a  town  compared  with  its 
stately  sister  in  the  east,  but  it  pos- 
sesses many  interesting  memorials 
of  the  past,  both  palatial  and  eccle- 
siastical. At  a  very  early  period 
Dunfermline  was  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  Scottish  kings.  Here 
Malcolm  Canmore,  with  whose 
reign,  1057-93,  something  like  au- 
thentic  history  begins,  nearly  con- 
stantly resided  in  the  tower  on  the 
hill  in  Pittencrieff  glen,  which  still 
goes  by  his  name.  Only  the  merest 
fragment  of  this  ancient  royal  resi- 
dence remains,  but  it  has  consider- 
able interest  as  the  spot  from  which 
rays  of  enlightenment  and  religion 
were  shed  on  a  barbarous  land. 
Thereseems  a  substantial  agreemeni 
among  historians  about  Margaret, 
his  gentle  and  saintly  queen,  and 
the  beneficent,  civilising  influence 
she  exercised  in  her  adopted  coun- 
try. At  a  little  distance  from 
Malcolm's  modest  dwelling,  and  in 
the  same  romantic  hollow,  arose  in 
a  later  age  a  more  ornate  and  splen- 
did fabric,  the  favourite  palace  for 
some  centuries  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Scotland.  There  is  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  date  of  its  erec- 
tion, if  indeed  it  was  all  built  at  one 
time,  but  whatever  its  exact  era,  it 
must  have  been,  both  in  architectu- 
ral grandeur  and  extent,  a  right 
noble  edifice.  Although  the  remains 
are  smaller,  the  palace  bears  a  strik- 
ing resemblaace,  both  in  style  and 
situation,  to  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle, 


'  Well  might  Defoe  describe  St,  Andrews  as  '  an  awful  heap  of  nuns.' 
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near  TotneB,afiuxioii8  mined  fortress 
of  the  Somersets.  The  8oaih*weet 
wall,  205  feet  lon^  and  60  feet  high, 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  east  end, 
is  all  that  is  now  yisible.  Here 
Charles  I.  and  his  sister  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,fataie  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
were  bom,  and  the  window  of  the 
natal  chamber,  with  a  onrions  stone 
earring  in  bas-relief  of  the  Annnn- 
ciation,  is  still  to  be  seen.  The 
monastery  adjoining,  founded  by 
Malcolm,  and  afterwards  promoted 
to  the  dignity  of  an  abbey,  was 
one  of  the  w«dthiest  ecclemastical 
houses  in  Scotland.  Not  less  than 
thirty-seyen  churches  and  chapels, 
in  dmerent  parts  of  Scotland,  with 
tibeir  pertinents  and  lands,  belong^ 
to  this  rich  monkish  coiporation. 

Of  the  Abbey  Church  only  the 
western  end  of  the  nave  remains, 
and  one  of  the  spires.  The  interior 
of  the  remaining  part  is  in  good 
preaervationy  the  pillars,  roof,  and 
waUs  being  apparently  entire,  owing 
possibly  to  the  protection  of  the 
massiye  buttresses  outside.  The 
remains  form  a  majestic  yestibnle  to 
the  modem  parish  church.  The 
great  western  door,  Norman,  at- 
tracts  much  admiration,  although 
the  scnlptnred  work  is  somewhat 
defaced.  It  is  exactly  opposite  the 
old  palace,  and  very  likely  there 
would  be  a  covered  way  between 
them.  A  corridor  of  a  similar  kind 
led  to  the  monastery  buildings  a 
little  to  the  east,  of  which  eight  or 
nine  fine  tall  windows  survive.  A 
large  traoeried  window  also  adorns 
the  gable  of  this  portion  of  the 
ruins.  An  extraordinary  interest 
attaches  to  this  mined  church  as  the 
burial  place  for  many  agpes  of  the 
royal  ftonily  of  Scotland.  A  long 
list  of  royal  personages  interred 
here  is  printed  in  Chalmers'  History 
fsf  Dunfertnline,  The  most  fiunous 
oi  all,  still  a  name  to  conjure 
with  in  Scotland,  is  King  Bobert 
Bruce,  whoae  tomb  was  opened  in 
18x9  by  order  of  the  Barons  of 


Exchequer.  The  remains  now  lie 
under  the  pulpit  of  the  parish 
church.  Aiiany  other  antiquities  of 
lesser  importance  are  also  to  be  seen 
at  Dunfermline,  but  want  of  space 
prevents  any  detailed  account  of 
them. 

Falkland,  as  is  well  known,  had 
also  a  good  deal  to  do  with  royally, 
chiefly  perhaps  as  a  hunting  seat, 
first  at  the  castle,  and  then  at  the 
palace  subsequently  erected.  The 
former  was  the  scene  of  a  dreadful 
tragedy — dreadftd  even  in  that  age 
— the  murder  by  starvation  of  the 
Dake  of  Bothesay,  son  of  Bobert 
III.,  by  his  uncle  Albany,  in  1402. 
No  portion  of  the  old  castle  is  now 
to  be  seen.  The  palace,  or  what 
remains,  is  a  sweet  and  interesting 
place.  Originally  it  had  three  sides, 
but  only  the  south  side  and  the 
skeleton  wall  of  the  east  end  are 
preserved.  The  entrance,  in  the 
castellated  style,  with  two  towers 
surmounting  it^  is  handsome  and 
imposing,  and  reminds  one  of  Holy- 
rood.  A  magnificent  view  rewards 
the  visitor  to  the  battlements,  in- 
cluding the  whole  of  the  '  Howe  of 
Fife.'  In  its  prime  the  palace  must 
have  been  a  charmiag  residence. 
James  Y.  lived  very  frequently  here, 
and  here  also  he  died,  broken- 
hearted,  after  hearing  of  the  birth 
of  his  still  more  unfortunate  daugh- 
ter. His  grandson  James  YI.  de- 
lighted also  to  come  to  Falkland, 
but  after  the  union  of  the  crowns 
the  building  went  rapidly  to  decay. 
It  then  became  private  propertv,  and 
it  has  since  passed  through  the 
hands  of  six  or  seven  proprietors, 
the  last  of  whom,  the  &mily  of 
Bruce  of  Nuthill,  still  possess  it, 
and  have  earned  public  gratitude 
by  their  efforts  to  preserve  it  from 
further  decay.  Fine  gardens  are 
attached,  and  the  factor  of  the 
Nuthill  estate  resides  in  the  palace 
apartments.  In  the  Yalnation  Boll 
of  the  county  of  Fife  this  grand  old 
appanage  of  royalty  stands  at  the 
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magnifioent  sam  of  twentj-five 
ponnds  annual  value  I 

Besides  these  three  centres  of  ar- 
GhiBological  interest  there  are  many 
other  interesting  remains  scattered 
over  the  county,  chiefly  in  the 
shape  of  ruined  castles.  On  the 
coast  alone,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, more  than  a  dozen  of  these 
dismantled  strongholds  are  to  be 
seen,  and  there  are  a  good  many 
inland  also.  Lindores  Abbey,  that 
of  Balmerino,  Louohars  Church,  a 
fine  specimen  of  Norman  ecclesias- 
tical architecture,  and  the  *  Standin 
Stones'  of  Lundin  are  also  inte* 
resting  monuments  of  antiquity. 

It  Is  a  step  from  the  romantic  to 
the  prosaic  to  leave  the  shadowy, 
legendary  part,  and  touch  upon  the 
modem  industrial  resources  of  the 
county.  Fife,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
has  a  good  many  irons  in  the  fire, 
and  great  diversity,  consequently, 
of  population.  The  industrial  class 
may  be  divided  roughly  into  four 
sections  —  miners,  factory  hands, 
fishermen,  and  agriculturists.  In 
regard  to  the  first,  an  important  and 
valuable  industry,  coals  have  been 
wrought  for  about  600  years.  In 
the  Ghartulary  of  the  Abbey  of 
Dunfermline  there  are  notices  of  the 
working  of  coal  so  early  as  1291, 
but  at  that  period,  and  for  long 
afterwards,  its  use  was  confined  to 
the  wealthy.  At  that  time,  too,  it 
was  all  wrought  by  crop-levels.  The 
chief  coal  districts  are  Dunfermline, 
Lochgelly,  and  Kirkcaldy,  all  si- 
tuated towards  the  lower  portion  of 
the  county.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  no  coal  seams  have  been 
found  in  the  north  of  Fife,nor  indeed 
-anywhere  in  Scotland  beyond  the 
Tay,  unless  the  mining  enterprise 
of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  at  Brora 
should  be  crowned  with  success. 
The  Fife  collieries  add  about 
50,060?.  annually  to  the  valuation 
it>ll.  In  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  rental 
we  observe  that  nearly  one-third  is 
derived  from  below  the  surface. 


The  weaving  of  linen  is  an  exten- 
sive branch  of  Fifeshire  industry, 
the  two  chief  centres  being  Dun- 
fermline and  Kirkcaldy,  althongh 
in  late  years  a  good  many  factories 
have  been  built  &rtfaer  inland,  in 
the  Falkland  and  Strathmiglo  dis- 
tricts. Dunfermline  has  long  been 
famous  for  the  production  of  da- 
mask fabrics,  such  as  table  cloths, 
napkins,  and  the  like.  The  Fife 
manufacture  of  this  article  is,  we 
believe,  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Kirkcaldy  again  supplies  goods  of 
a  plainer  description,  ticlra,  sheet- 
ings, towelling^,  Jbc.  Flax-spinning 
is  also  extensively  carried  on  in 
Kirkcaldy,  its  maritime  situation 
and  proximity  to  the  Baltic  being 
favourable  circumstances.  The 
Fifeshire  linen  trade  thus  includes 
everything  between  the  coarse  ducks 
and  canvas  of  the  Forfarshire  looms 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  finer  pro- 
ductions of  Belfiist  on  the  other. 
In  Kirkcaldy  also  of  late  years  the 
floorcloth  industry  has  got  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name  as  well,  the 
production  being  larger  and  of  bet- 
ter quality  than  in  either  of  the 
old  seats  of  the  manu&ctore— 
Bristol  and  London. 

As  to  Running,  the  agricnlturists 
of  Fife  have  long  had  a  good  reputa- 
tion. Nearly  all  the  land  is  arable, 
but  there  areconsiderabledifierenoes 
in  its  qualify  and  productive  powers. 
All  along  the  coast  and  in  most  dis- 
tricts in  the  interior  the  soil  is  a 
rich  loam,  and  yields  large  and 
early  crops,  but  in  some  others  it  is 
wet,  poor,  and  indifferent.  Thus, 
while  the  rental  of  &rms  in  the 
parish  of  Kinghom,  over  against 
Edinburgh,  averages  about  forty- 
six  shillings  per  acre,  and  those  of 
Kilmany,  in  the  Cupar  district, 
about  forty  shillings,  the  farmers  in 
the  parish  of  Beath  do  not  pay  more 
than  about  nineteen  or  twenty  shil- 
lings in  the  aggregate.  The  aver- 
age extent  of  the  holdings  is  large, 
larger  at  least  than  in  many  distncts 
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of  Kngland.  Taken  all  over,  large 
and  small  together,  the  average  is 
probablj  a  titUe  over  200  acres. 
Everywhere  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  and  general  management  of  the 
fann  is  conducted  on  the  most  im- 
proved modem  methods,  one  result 
among  others  of  the  system  of  long 
fixed  leases  which  is  everywhere 
the  rule. 


the  men  prosecute  their  calling  as 
the  season  comes  round  both  north 
and  south,  at  Stonehaven  and  Wick 
on  the  one  hand,  and  as  far  south 
as  Yarmouth  on  the  other.  In  one 
of  the  towns  mentioned,  Cellardyke, 
the  superior,  or  lord  of  the  manor, 
is  entitled  to  every  fourteenth  fish 
that  is  caught,  except  herrings,  of 
which  every  eighteenth  is  clamied. 


There  is  still  one  other  source  of    This  contribution,  however,  which, 
wealth  and  prosperity  which  we  have    paid  in  kind,  would  be  rather  an 


yet  to  speak  of — ^the  sea,  which  far- 
nishes  a  considerable  item  to  the 
revenue  of  the  county.  Thero  are 
several  towns  entirely  dependent  on 
the  harvest  of  the  sea,  of  which  the 
cbiei  are  GeDardyke,  Buckhaven, 
St.  Monans,  and  Fittenweem.  The 
white  fishing,  as  the  taking  of  cod, 
haddocks,  wmtings,  Ac.  is  called,  goes 
on  nearly  all  through  the  year,  but  it 


embarrassing  offering,  is  now  com- 
muted by  a  payment  of  forty  pounds 
annually  to  the  laird  of  Balfour. 
Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  whale 
fishing  was  also  earned  on  with 
considerable  energy,  Kirkcaldy,  at 
one  time,  sending  seven  or  eight 
large  vessels  to  Greenland,  but  it 
is,  so  far  as  Fife  is  concerned,  now 
abandoned.     In  general  shipping 


is  a  cunous  fiict  in  natural  historv    there  is  still  a  g^reat  deal  of  trade, 
iJiatdnrim;  ihe  last  few  years  both    coasting  and  otherwise.     Flax  and 

Norway  timber  are  the  chief  im- 
ports; coals,  potatoes,  jams,  Ac., 
the  principal  outgoing  commo- 
dities. 

These  notices  of  an  interesting 
county  can  scarcely  be  concluded 
without  some  reference,  however 
brief,  to  the  eminent  men  of  Fife. 
We  would  incur  the  just  wrath  of 
every  native  if  we  ventured  to  say 
of  the  counfy  as  a  whole,  what  the 
late  minister  of  Elie,  with  much 
naavetd  and  brevity,  wrote  of  his 
particular  parish,  under  the  head 
'Eminent  Persons.'  'This  is  a 
production,'  said  his  reverence, '  in 
which  the  parish  does  not  appear 
to  be  ver^  prolific'  Perhaps  the 
most  distmguished  native  d  Fife, 
in  the  sense  of  most  largely  in- 
fiuencing  the  welfare  and  destiny 
of  the  world,  is  Adam  Smith,  whose 
great  work  on  the  political  economy 
of  nations  is  silently  operating  in 
every  civiUsed  country,  and  bearing 
in  its  train  beneficent  results  be- 
yond all  human  calculation. 

Cl&ram  et  Tenexabile  nomen 
Gentibns. 


the  aimuner  and  winter  herring  fish- 
ings have  been  almost  nt7,  at  least 
compared  with  what  they  were 
five-aad-twenty  years  ago.  The 
fish  seem  to  ha?e  migrated  for  the 
present  to  some  other  quarter,  al- 
though it  is  a  general  belief,  we 
understand,  among  fishermen  that 
they  will  return  by  and  by  to  their 
former  haunts.  A  favourite  spot  for 
large  takes  near  Grail,  called  the 
'anld  haiks,'  used  to  be  described  30- 
calariyasthe  best&rm  in  Fife,  but 
here  and  everywhere  else  the  same 
is  up  for  the  present.  The  same  thing, 
however,  we  find,  has  happened 
before.  Lamont^firom  whom  we  have 
already  given  extracts,  writes  of  the 
yean  1657--8,  also  1662-3,  'there 
was  few  or  no  barring  gotten  in 
Fvfe  side,  and  not  many  m  Dumbar.' 
Me  adds, '  the  like  had  not  been,  as 
some  think,  for  the  space  of  a  bun* 
dred  years  before.'  The  boats  are 
now  very  large  craft,  almost  sloops 
in  mxe.  There  are  760  belonging  to 
Kfe,  and  with  nets  and  lines  the 
aggregate  value  is  zoo,oooL  Since 
the  home  herring  fishing  has  failed, 
VOL.  xm. — no,  xcvii.    niw  sebix8. 
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He  was  bom  in  Kirkcaldy,  where 
his  &ther  was  comptroller  of  cus- 
toms, his  mother  beloziffing  to  the 
family  of  Douglas  of  Strathendry 
already  noticed.  It  is  pertinent  to 
remark  here  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Kirkcaldy,  whatever  sense  they 
may  entertain  of  the  merits  of  their 
distingoished  townsman,  have  not 
given  any  visible  tangible  proof  of 
it  to  the  outside  world.  With  the 
exception  of  a  bust  in  their  council 
chamber,  there  is  nothing  whatever, 
we  understand,  to  indicate  to  the 
stranger  that  here  was  bom  the 
author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations, 
*•  A  prophet  is  not  without  honour 
save  in  his  own  country.'  The 
book  was  written  at  Kirkcaldy,  in 
his  mother's  house,  during  the  ten 
years  that  elapsed  between  his  re« 
turn  from  the  Continent  with  the 
young  Duke  of  Bucdeuch,  and  his 
removal  to  Edinburgh  on  receiving 
an  appointment  as  one  of  the  Com* 
missioners  of  Customs.  It  was 
published  in  the  year  1776. 

Another  name  Fiieshiremen  are 
justly  proud  of  is  Sir  David  Wilkie, 
a  native  of  the  parish  of  Cults,  near 
Cupar,  the  county  town.  A  village 
in  the  neighbourhood  is  the  scene 
of  his  well-known  picture  of  '  Pit- 
lessie  Fair.'  Dr.  Chalmers,  the 
celebrated  divine,  and  principal 
founder  of  the  Free  Church,  is, 
however,  the  most  widely  known 
and  popular  of  Fife  worthies.  No* 
thing,  on  the  whole,  sways  more 
powerfully  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  in  Scotland  than  the  pulpit 
(except,  in  late  years,  the  modem 
newspaper  press),  and  Chalmers 
was  above  all  thmgs  a  pulpit  ora- 
tor. He  '  falmiued  over '  Scotland 
from  John  o'  Ghroats  to  Wigton  Bay. 
He  was  bom  in  Anstruther,  the 
birth-place  also  of  Tennant,  the 
author  of  *  Anster  Fair,'  and  even 
now  strangers,  with  a  theological 
bias,  perhaps,  come  to  the  little 
fishing  town  to  see  where  the  great 
preacher  was  bom.  Then  in  modern 


times,  beside  those  otherwise  men- 
tioned, we  may  mention  Mrs.  So- 
merville.  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell, 
Professor  Syme,  the  late  Earl  of 
Elgiu,  Sir  Noel  Paton,  Lord  Deas, 
Sir  Bonald  Ferguson  of  Baith,  and 
Sir  John  Oswald  of  Dunnikier  (the 
last  two,  companions  in  anna  of  the 
Duke  of   Wellington),    Sir    John 
Leslie,  the  Bight  Hon.  James  Os- 
wald, John  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Sa- 
lisbury, and  others.    More  remotely 
in  point  of  time  there  is  Leslie,  the 
disting^uished    Parliamentary  gen- 
eral, and    his    equally   celebrated 
chief,  Lord  Leven,  both  of  whom 
may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  county,  Balnaves  of   Hal-hill, 
Sir  B.  Sibbald,  several  of  the  Mel- 
ville, Lindsay,  and  Bothes  fiunilies, 
Kirkaldy  of  (Grange,  George  Gilles- 
pie, Alexander  Henderson ;  the  two 
last -mentioned    distinguished    de- 
fenders of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Earliest  of  all  is  Sir  Michael  Soott, 
of  wizard  &me,  a  name  shining  to 
our  own  day  through  the  darkness 
of  the    thirteenth    centoiy.      His 
castle,  in  ruins,  is  still  to  be  seen  at 
Balwearie,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kirkcaldy.     The  situation  is  very 
fine,  and  the  road  to  it  most  singu- 
lar and  picturesque,  part  of  it  being 
reputed  the  work  of  Sir  Michaers 
familiars.    A  great  part  of  his  life 
was  spent  abroad,  but  he  returned  to 
Scotland  before  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander III.    About  X290  he,  with  his 
near  neighbour.  Sir  Michael  de  We- 
myss,  was  deputed  ambassador  to 
bring  home  Margaret,  the  Maiden 
Queen,  from  Norway.  The  Wemyas 
family  possess  an  ancient  silver  bowl, 
a  memorial  of  this  event,  which  is 
always  used  on  christening  occa- 
sions.    Sir  Michael  Scott  died  in 
1292,  but,  like  Moses,  the  place  of 
his  burial  is  unknown,  alUiough,  in 
the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel^  Mel* 
rose  Abbey  is  mentioned.      It  is 
scarcely  likely,  however,  that  one 
who,  while  alive,  was  credited  with 
80  intimate  an  acquaintance  with 
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dtadZeTOySlMniM  find  a  resting-place  nnflaid,  bat  perhaps  our  remarks, 

wiiliin  the  liallowed  precinots  of  imperfect  and  desnliory  as  thej  are, 

Melrose.   His  remains  maj  possibly  maj  indnoe  some  to  prosecate  the 

bave  been  removed  thitber,  bnt  tne  investigation  for  themselves.    And 

building  of  the  abbey  was  not  be-  if,  further,  these  notices  should  in 

gun  tifl  1326,  thirty^four  years  after  any  measure   be  instrumental   in 

Scott'»death.  dueotmg  attention  to  the  taat  that 

Those  ofour  readers  who  have  ao*  there  is  no  worthy  and  complete 

companied  us  tiiius  far  in  our  survey  history  of  the  county  extant^  and 

wiUywetmst,  haveatleast  a  distinct  to  the  consequent  desirableness  of 

imptODsion  left  on  their  minds  that  such  a  literacy  undertaking,  then, 

it  is  no    mean   or  commonplaoe  in  that  case  also,  this  i>&per  will 

oatcatj  we  have  been  consideringp,  have  served  a  useM  purpose. 
VeE7  much  haa  no  doubt  been  IdFb  rp^  Huichison. 
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HOW  TO  INVEST  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 


THE  qaestion,  What  is  the  bond 
fide  value  of  a  jriyen  inyestment 
of  money  ?  is  one  ofeztreme  import- 
ance to  a  large  ntimber  of  persons. 
It  may  be  said  with  trath,  that 
the  keeping  of  money  is  often  a 
matter  of  more  perpleziir  and  un- 
certainty than  the  earmng  of  it. 
The  number  of  persons  who  are 
dependent  on  a  fixed  income,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  on  the  re- 
turns obtainable  by  ike  employ- 
ment of  a  limited  snm  of  money, 
is  very  large  in  this  coontry.  It 
comprises  many  of  those  who  fall 
the  most  easy  prey  to  the  swindler, 
the  schemer,  or  the  sanguine  and 
over-hasty  adviser.  Even  the  pri- 
mary law  of  investment — ^whioh  is 
to  the  effect  that  security  and  rate 
of  interest  are  associated  in  an  in- 
verse  ratio,  and  that  any  increase 
in  the  interest  paid  for  a  snm  of 
money  in  excess  of  that  which  can 
be  obtained  by  the  purchaser,  in  the 
open  market,  of  Government  secu- 
rities (meaning,  of  course,  those  of 
the  British  Government)  indicates 
a  corresponding  want  of  safety  in 
the  investment — is  but  dindy  and 
partially  apprehended.  Stones  are 
often  told,  and  are  sometimes  true, 
of  investments  on  which  the  returns 
have  replaced  the  capital  expended 
in  a  few  years.  And  the  clergyman, 
the  widow,  or  the  half-pay  officer, 
who  has  alittle  nest  eggofafew  hun- 
dred pounds  in  Consols,  looks  with  a 
sort  of  self-reproachful  envy  at  the 
accounts  of  the  five,  six,  or  even  ten 
per  cent,  dividend  which  He  or  she 
may  see  promised,  or  even  an. 
nounced,  as  the  result  of  some 
tempting  speculation. 

Even  with  regard  to  those  per- 
sons to  whom  it  is  of  less  import- 
ance to  receive  the  utmost  avail- 
able penny  of  income,  the  question 
of  investment  will  often  cause  per- 


plexity. If  a  perfectly  safe  em- 
ployment of  capital  will  insure  a  re- 
turn of  over  four,  or  four  and  a  half, 
instead  of  under  three,  per  cent., 
the  inducement  is  one  which  few  of 
us  can  afford  to  despise.  But  when 
the  question  arises,  *  What  shall  I 
do  with  so  much  money  P '  the 
reply  usually  is,  '  That  is  the  most 
difficult  subject  on  which  advice 
can  be  sought.*  And,  as  a  rule,  in 
pro^rtion  to  the  capacity  and  re- 
liability of  the  adviser  is  the  hesita- 
tion and  reluctance  with  which  he 
will  offer  advice. 

The  object  of  the  present  pages 
is  to  suggest  a  few  considerations 
on  one  particular  form  of  invests 
ment,  namely,  that  in  railways. 
Parliament  has  authorised  the  crea- 
tion of  railway  shares  and  stock  to 
the  amount  of  549,000,0002.  ster* 
ling  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways.  It  has  further  empowered 
the  railway  companies  to  borrow 
192,000,0002,  on  the  credit  of 
their  property.  Out  of  this  large 
amount  of  741,000,0002.  the  sum 
of  658,000,0002.  had  been  ex- 
pended to  the  close  of  1876.  The 
public,  therefore,  are  likely  to  havean 
early  opportunity  of  subscribing  for 
nearly  200,ooo,ooo2.  of  railway  stock 
or  securities.  That  some  sure  and 
impartial  guide  should  be  provided 
— some  means  of  ascertaining,  firsts 
the  degree  of  security,  and  then 
the  probability  of  return,  that  may 
be  attached  to  the  shares  or  secu- 
rities of  any  g^ven  railway — is  a 
desideratum  for  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  persons. 

In  the  French  railways  the  pro- 
portion between  share  capital  and 
lx)rrowed  money  differs  very  widely 
from  that  which  prevails  in  this 
country.  Boundly  speaking,  the 
English  companies  are  authorised 
to  borrow  about  one*third  of  their 
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flhare  capital.  The  French  compa- 
nies borrow  three  times  the  amount 
of  their  share  capital.  At  the  end 
of  1872,  the  cuittone  or  shares  of 
the  French  railways  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  1,566,549,049  francs; 
the  obligations,  or  loans,  to  the 
flom  of  59933,995,141  francs;  or 
62,66o,oooZ.  and  237,150,0002.  re- 
spectivelj.  To  this  large  amonnt 
of  borrowed  capital  the  guarantee 
of  the  State  gave  a  degree  of 
aecurity  which  was  more  acceptable 
to  the  thrift  of  a  vast  proportion 
of  French  investors  than  the  chance 
of  a  higher  return  from  the  un- 
gnaranteed  shares  of  the  companies. 
This  allowed  the  French  com- 
panies to  raise  their  borrowed 
capital  at  so  moderate  a  rate  of 
interest  that  their  nett  revenue  (in 
1872)  allowed  of  the  division  of 
10*74  per  cent,  bj  way  of  dividend 
and  BJnVing  fund  on  the  average 
share  capital  of  the  six  great  compa- 
nies, the  North,  the  East,  the  South, 
the  West,  the  Lyons,  and  the 
Orleans  lines.  The  ratio  in  that  year 
of  nett  income  to  total  capital  was 
5*9  per  cent.,  while  that  obtaining  in 
England  was  4*  7  per  cent.  Railway 
property  as  a  whole,  therefore,  at 
this  time  was  about  21  per  cent, 
more  productive  in  France  than  in 
EngUmd ;  in  which  ktter  country,  in 
the  same  year,  the  interest  paid  on 
preferential  and  loan  capital  was 
4'39  per  cent.,  and  that  on  ordinary 
capital  5*14  per  cent.  The  amount 
of  ordinary  capital  at  that  time 
was  239,000,0002. ;  that  of  pre- 
ference and  guaranteed  stock  (which 
of  course  only  had  the  guarantee 
of  the  companies  and  of  their  or- 
dinary stock)  was  177,780,0002., 
and  that  of  loans  and  debenture 
stock  was  146,000,0002. 

On  the  English  lines,  then,  it  is 
necessaty  to  regard  the  capital 
raised  as  to  a  certain  extent  de- 
pendent on  the  prosperity  of  the 
railways  for  the  dividend  which  it 
pays.  Questions  of  detail  arise  as 
to  ihe  relative  value  of  the  different 


stocks  of  different  companies,  or  even 
of  the  same  company,  which  are  not, 
perhaps,  of  any  very  serious  diffi- 
culty. But  the  condition  of  the 
property  as  a  whole  is  that  which 
has  first  to  be  regarded.  As  to 
this,  the  returns  which  the  com- 
panies are  now  compelled  by  Act 
of  Parliament  annually  to  make  ' 
certainly  present  much  definite 
information. 

Since  i860,  for  which  year  the 
figures  are  first  given  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  there  has  been  a  very  slight 
improvement  in  the  productive  value 
of  railway  property  as  a  whole, 
coupled  with  an  enormous  increase 
in  its  amount.  The  paid-up  capital 
of  i860  was  348,000,0002.,  and  the 
nett  receipts  of  that  year  were 
enough  to  allow  a  distribution  of 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4*19  per 
cent,  over  the  entire  capital.  By 
1876,  that  is  to  say,  in  sixteen 
years,  the  capital  had  increased  to 
658,000,0002.,  on  which  the  nett 
receipts  for  the  year  gave  an 
average  dividend  of  4*36  per  cent. 
The  entire  property,  therefore,  be- 
sides its  augmentation  in  amount, 
had  increased  in  value  by  the 
annual  figure  of  0*17  per  cent,  of 
dividend,  or  by  4  per  cent,  on  the 
earning  power  of  the  capital. 

This  increase,  however,  has  not 
been  either  steady  or  continuous. 
The  culminating  point  was  attained 
in  1872.  In  that  year  the  total 
capital  expended  on  the  railways 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
569,000,0002.,  being  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  36,0002.  per  mile  of  line. 
The  gross  receipts  from  all  sources 
were  53*235,0002.,  being  at  the 
rate  of  3,3662.  per  mile  of  line. 
The  working  expenditure,  which 
in  i860  was  47  per  cent,  of  the 
receipts,  had  risen  to  49  per  cent., 
and  the  proportion  of  nett  mcome  to 
paid*up  capital  was  4*74  per  cent. 

From  the  close  of  1872  to  that 
of  1876  there  has  been  a  progres- 
sive deterioration  in  the  earning 
powers  of  railway  property,  amount- 
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ing  to  8  per  cent.  A  slight  re- 
covery  was  shown  in  1875,  ^^^ 
with  that  exception  the  decline  has 
been  continnous.  Dnring  the  fonr, 
years  in  question  the  gross  receipts 
of  the  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  increased  by  16*9 
per  cent.,  while  the  length  of  line 
open  has  only  increased  by  6*6  per 
cent.  As  referred  to  mileage,  the 
gross  income  has  increased  from 
3,366{.  to  3,6872.  per  mile.  Bat 
dnring  the  same  time  the  ratio  of 
working  expenses  has  increased 
from  49  to  54  per  cent,  of  gross 
income,  and  tiie  capital  cost  per 
mile  has  increased  fi^nm  35,9842.  to 
39,0122.,  or  by  more  than  10  per 
cent.  Thus  while  onr  railway  pro- 
perty has  increased  in  amonnt  it 
has  deteriorated  in  valne;  not  as 
measnred  by  the  Stock  Exchange 
price  of  the  shares  (which  affords 
bnt  very  imperfect  indications  of 
the  real  worth),  bnt  as  regards  the 
actual  nett  earning  power  of  the 
system.  That  earning  power,  re- 
presented by  the  proportion  of  nett 
revenue  to  paid-up  capital,  has 
diminished,  as  above  stated,  by  8 
per  cent.,  which  is  equal  to  a  depre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  the  entire 
capital  to  that  amount ;  or  to  a  loss 
by  the  owners  of  railway  property 
of  the  sum  of  45,500,0002.  sterling. 
The  addition  to  the  capital,-  during 
the  four  years  in  question,  has  been 
89,000,0002.,  so  that  the  share- 
holders have  received  rather  less 
than  ten  shillings  in  value  for  every 
pound  of  additional  subscription. 

To  obtain  a  correct  view  of  the 
true  valae  of  railway  property  as  au 
investment  it  is  necessary  to  lay 
aside,  for  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry, 
any  disturbing  appreciation  of 
nominal  or  conventional  value.  We 
have  one  thing  to  ascertain^  and 
that  is  the  earning  power  of  the 
property.  We  obtain  but  little  light 
as  to  this  from  the  market  price. 
Many  causes  combine  to  raise  or  to 
depress  the  market  price  of  any 
security  that  is  usually  quoted  on 


the  Stock  Exchange.  The  result 
of  these  combining  causes  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  expression  *  public 
confidence,'  but  public  confidence  is 
of  an  extremely  subtle  nature.  Its 
variation  from  day  to  day,  expressed 
by  the  variation  in  market  price,  is, 
as  often  as  not,  dependent  on  causes 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  property  of 
which  the  price  varies.  For  the 
permanent  holder  of  property  who 
looks,  not  to  the  exchange  of  his 
property  at  a  possible  profit  or  loss, 
but  to  the  safety  and  regulaiity  of 
his  dividends,  the  thousand  circum- 
stances that  afiect  the  ever  shifting 
vane  of  public  confidence  are,  for 
the  most  part,  immaterial.  What 
he  requires  is  to  have  adequate  and 
unmistakable  grounds  of  personal 
confidence.  If  he  has  that,  the  mar- 
ket price  will  affect  him  but  little, 
unless  it  fall  to^  so  much  below  his 
own  scientific  or  thoroughly  well  in- 
formed estimate  of  real  value  as  to 
induce  him  to  make  every  effort  in  his 
power  to  purchase  moreof  the  under- 
priced  stock ;  not,  be  it  understood, 
with  a  view  to  resdise  the  difference 
of  a  rise  in  the  market  price — that 
is  speculation— but  with  a  view  to 
derive  the  permanent  benefit  of  the 
income. 

From  this  simple  but  undeniably 
exact  view  it  readily  becomes 
apparent  how  little  t&sX  light  is 
thrown  on  the  value  of  any  special 
stock  by  very  many  of  the  announce- 
ments that  raise  or  depress  the 
daily  quotation  of  its  value.  Thus 
the  publication  of  the  weekly  gross 
income  tolls  but  little  from  week  to 
week ;  first  because  there  is  a  certain 
average  of  income,  the  weekly  distri* 
bution  of  which  through  the  year  is 
affected  by  many  causes,  not  the 
least  important  of  which  is  tiie 
weather;  and,  secondly,  because  the 
gross  income  is  only  one  out  of  the 
three  main  elements  the  resultant  of 
which  determines  theeaming  powers 
of  any  particular  railway.  Again, 
the  amount  of  dividend  paid  for  two 
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or  three  years,  if  taken  oolj  on  an 
average,  ma^  be  very  misleading  as 
to  the  position  of  anj  one  railway 
line  as  compared  with  others.  For 
the  (ndinarj  dividend  does  not  al- 
together depend  on  the  nett  revenae, 
or  even  on  the  direct  relation  of  nett 
revenue  to  capitaL  The  position  of 
the  capital  of  a  company  has  to  be 
examined ;  how  mnch  of  it  is  advan- 
tageously (or  the  reverse)  raised  on 
loan,  or  on  preferential  stock ;  how 
lon^  is  the  period  for  which  any 
low-priced  loans  are  borrowed,  and 
what  is  the  probability  of  their  re- 
issne  on  equally  favourable  terms. 
When  we  take  the  comparative  cases 
of  the  Frendi  and  the  English  sys- 
tems, although  we  may  regard  the 
contrast  as  extreme,  it  yet  shows 
how  much  may  be  done  by  good 
management  to  raise  the  dividends 
on  ordinary  stock,  apart  from 
economy  in  the  worldng  of  the  line, 
or  increase  in  either  its  gross 
or  its  nett  revenue.  We  have 
seen  that  in  1872,  while  the  dif- 
ference in  the  nett  earnings  of  the 
French  and  the  English  railways 
was  only  that  between  5*9  and  47 
per  oentb  over  the  entire  capital,  the 
difference  in  the  dividend  enjoyed 

Sr  the  ordinary  shareholders  was 
at  between  1075  and  5*14  per 
cent.,  or  more  than  two  to  one. 
The  dividends  of  some  of  oar  nor- 
thern lines  have  been  considerably 
raised  by  good  management  as  to 
loan  capital. 

Again,  the  market  value  of  a 
railway  stock,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
fair  market  value  (not  raised  by  any 
approach  to  mania,  or  by  any 
difficulty  of  purchase  due  to  specu- 
lative  operations,  or  depressed  by 
panic,  or  by  speculations  of  an 
adverse  nature),  is  affected  as  much 
by  the  current  value  of  money  as  it 
is  by  the  ascertained  valae  of  the 
property.  If  we  suppose  a  railway 
to  have  paid  a  steady  and  unchanged 
4,  5,  or  6  per  cent,  to  its  share- 
holders for  10  or  20  years,  we  should 
not  find  its  stock  to  have  main- 


tained the  same  level  of  price.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  have  risen  and 
£EJlen  in  common  with  the  general 
course  of  the  market.  A  variation 
of  ^  per  cent,  in  a  half-yearly  divi- 
dend amounts  to  a  variation  of  20 
per  cent,  in  the  earning  power,  and 
thus  in  the  intrinsic  value,  of  a  line. 
But  we  find  that  the  course  of  the 
market,  the  price  of  consols,  and 
the  value  of  money  at  call,  may  exert 
more  influence  on  the  rise  or  fall  of 
price  of  any  particular  line  than 
does  even  such  a  serious  fact  as  a 
difference  of  ^  per  cent,  in  a  half- 
yearly  dividend. 

Gross    revenue,  again,  is  com- 
monly deceptive  as  a  measure  of  the 
earning  power  of  a  line.    For  this, 
reason  the  inferences  drawn  froniL 
the  publication  of  the  weekly  returns, 
may  be,  and  sometimes    are,  the^ 
very  reverse  of  those  which  would 
be  drawn  were  all  the  fekcts  of  the^ 
case  known.     A  railway,   for  ex- 
ample, in  a  struggle  with  a  com- 
petitor for  the  traffic  of  a  given 
district,  may  adopt  the  dangerous 
expedient  of  lowering  its  rates  of 
chaige  to  such  an    extent  as  to 
command  a  large  influx  of  traffic. 
It  may  tap  the  sources  of  the  supply 
of  its  rivals ;  but  it  does  so  at  a 
cost    which    must    diminish,    and 
which  may  extinguish,  nett  revenue 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  swollen 
weekly  return  actually  indicates  a. 
shrunken  weekly  balance  sent  to- 
the  banker.     It  would  not  be  im- 
possible to  point    out  several  in-^ 
stances  of  this  kind  of  misreckonine. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  onfy 
knowledge  which  is  adequate  to 
guide  a  person  who  wishes  to  be- 
come a  hond  fide  investor  in  any 
given  railway,  is  a  thorough  ac^ 
quaintance  with  the  facts  of  the 
case  ;  and  then  the  possession  of  a 
formula,  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
facts  after  which  he  attains  definite 
figures,  which  he  can  compare  as 
between  different  lines.  It  is  further 
necessary  that  he  should  be  to  some 
extent  aware  of  physical  facts  which 
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do  not  find  a  nnmerical  expression 
in  any  return.  Such  are,  the  condi. 
tioQ  of  the  works,  permanent  way, 
and  rolling  stock  of  the  company 
in  question ;  the  proportion  of  the 
latter,  in  cost  and  number  of  ve- 
hicles, to  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
line ;  the  population  of  the  district 
served  by  the  railway,  and  that  of 
the  centres  which  it  connects,  on 
which  the  probable  rate  of  in- 
crease of  traffic  depends ;  and 
(which,  indeed,  is  partly  involved  in 
the  other  conditions)  the  proportion 
borne  by  the  different  branches  of 
traffic. 

Dealing  first  with  those  figures 
which  are  obtainable  from  the  half- 
yearly    reports   of   the  companies 
themselves,  or  from  the  annual  re- 
turns published  by   the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  earning  power  of  a  line 
admits  of  a  very  simple  expression. 
The  ratio  of  the  nett  income  to  the 
return  expected  may  be  expressed 
by  a  firaction,  whicn  denotes  the 
earning  power.      The  numerator  of 
this  fraction  is   the    nett  income, 
whether    taken     for     the     whole 
line  or  per  mile;  the  denominator 
is  the  capital  cost,   stated  in  the 
same  way.     Thus,  in  1871,  out  of 
the  twenty  railways  tabulated  by 
Mr.  Fleming,  the  lowest  earning 
power  was  that  of  the  London,  Chat- 
ham, and  Dover  Bailway,  which 
was  represented  by  the  figures  1*69; 
the  highest  was  tnat  of  the  North- 
Eastem,  represented  by  the  figures 
6*33.    By  1875  *^®  value  of  the 
former  line  had  advanced  to  1*97  ; 
that  of  the  latter  had  retroceded  to 
5'95.     In   1876,  according  to  the 
returns  just  issued,  this  figure  had 
fallen  to  5*53.     This  is  a  deprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  the  property  of 
12*64  per  cent,  between  187 1  and 
1875.     It  is  thus  accounted  for. 
The  gross  income  per  mile  has  risen 
firom  3,74ii^.  to  4,591?.  But  the  pro- 
portion of  working  expenses  to  gross 
revenue  has  risen  from  44*70  to 
54*36  per  cent,  and  the  capital  ex- 
penditure has  risen  from  33,485  L 


to  36,023?.  per  mile.  In  this  case 
the  proportion  of  the  sources  of 
traffic  has  not  very  materially  al- 
tered during  the  four  years  in  ques- 
tion, as  £ftr  as  income  is  concerned. 
The  depreciation,  therefore,  must  be 
mainly  due  either  to  increased  cost 
of  working  and  maintenance,  or  to 
a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  charges. 

In   the  Midland,  which  in  187 1 
was  one  of  the  lines  marked  by  the 
highest  earning  powers,  the  indi- 
cating number  of  value  has  fallen 
from  5-91,  in  1871,  to  5*05,  in  1875, 
according  to  Mr.  Fleming's  tables. 
The  value  in  1876,  which  can  be 
calculated    from    the   railway    re- 
turns, is  4'88  per  cent.     The    de- 
crease in  the  earning  power  of  the 
property  in  this  case  is  17*6  per 
cent.,  while  the  increase  of  capital 
expended  on  the  line  has  been  29*8 
per  cent.     In  this  case  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  revenue  derived  from  mineral 
traffic,  between  1871  and  1875,  from 
23*24  to  27*75  P^^  cent.  The  capital 
of  the  Midland,  which  in  1871  was 
42,i6iZ.  per  mile,  had  risen  in  1875 
to  47,804?.  per  mile,  an  increase  of 
13*5  per  cent,  in  four  years.  In  this 
case  the  depreciation  of  the  property, 
which  was  14*3  percent,  from  1871 
to  1875,  has  a  little  over-balanoed 
the  increase  of  capital:  that  is  to 
say,  that  for  every  100?.   of  new 
capital  laid  out  in  these  four  years, 
the    ultimate    value    of  the  com- 
pany's stock  has  been,  not   looZ. 
more,  but  5?.  iss.  less.     The  work- 
ing expenditure,  during  the  period, 
has  increased  from  the  ratio  of  44*89 
to»that  of  53*10  on  gross  revenue. 
1^  '  The  cases  of  these  two  great  lines 
are  eminently  instructive ;  from  the 
very  large  amount  of  mineral  traffic 
which  they  convey,  in  proportion  to 
passenger  and  ordinary  merchandise 
traffic.    The  North-Eastem  has  the 
enormous  advantage  of  a  less  capital 
cost  per  mile  by  11,181?.  than  the 
Midland.     This  is  as  much  as  31 
per  cent.,  that  the  latter  has  cost 
more  than  the  former  railway.  Thus 
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a  pioportion  of  nett  eainings  per 
mile,  which  would  allow  6  per  cent, 
diridend  on  ihe  Midland,  oaght  to 
allow  of  nearly  8  per  cent,  on  the 
North-Eastern.  The  gross  receipts 
on  the  former  hne,  in  1875,  were 
5,211/.  per  mile,  those  on  the  latter 
4,59x7. ;  the  working  expenses  were 
respectiTely  53'  i  oand  54*36  per  cent. 
The  proportions  of  nett  income  to 
cost  we  have  already  given,  as  5*05 

&Q<^  5-959  ^  1^75*    T^hvis  it  will  he 
seen  that  the  better  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  North-Eastem  line,  as 
compared  with  the  Midland,  is  en- 
tirely  due  to  the  lower  cost  per  mile 
of  the  former.    It  may  be  noticed, 
as  a  striking  element  of  comparison, 
that  on  ihe  Midland  there  are  2 '-8 
passenger  and  25*2  non-passenger 
Tehicsles  to  eyery  mile  of  railway, 
while  on  the    North-Eastem    tne 
proportions  are  i'8  of  the  first  and 
53' I  of  the  second.     Thns  the  out- 
lay per  mile  of  the  North-Eastem 
is  35  per  cent,  less  for  passenger 
Tehiclei,  and  more  than  twice  as 
mnch  for    non-passenger  vehicles 
per  mile  compared  with  the  Mid- 
land.    The   vehicles  belonging  to 
the    colliery  proprietors    are   also 
to  be  remembered,  but  the  figures 
above  are  taken  from  the  official 
returns  of  the  companies. 

To  understand  the  fiiU  import  of 
these  figures,  as  bearing  on  the  ac- 
tual and  on  the  prolMbble  future 
earning  power  of  the  lines  in  ques- 
tion, and  of  the  others  with  which 
it  will  be  desirable  to  compare  them, 
it  will  be  well  to  give  the  average 
of  the  same  elements  of  cost  and 
revenue  on  the  average  of  the  En- 
glish taflways. 

Taking  England  and  Wales,  the 
proportion  of  capital  per  mile  ex- 
pended on  railways  was,  in  187 1, 
42,522/.;  in  1874,  44,7101.  The 
gross  annual  traffic  receipts  were,  in 
*87if  3*672^.;  in  1875,  4,222/.  per 
mile.  The  proportions  of  traffic  re- 
ceipts derived  from  the  carriage  of 
minerals  were  20*81  per  cent,  in 
the  former,  and  21*99  P^  ^n^«  ^ 


the  latter  year.  The  working  ex- 
penditure rose  from  46*85  per  cent, 
on  gross  receipts  from  all  sources 
in  187 1,  to  54*56  per  cent,  in  1875. 
And  the  proportion  of  nett  receipts 
to  total  outLay  fell  from  477  per 
cent,  in  1 871,  to  4*46  per  cent,  in 
1875.  ^^^  ^^e  North-Eastem  cost 
per  mile  7,667/.  less,  and  the  Mid- 
land 3,0932.  more,  than  the  average 
for  England  in  1875. 

We  shall  see  the  effect  of  aug- 
mented capital  in  decreasing  divi- 
dend very  forcibly  illustrated  by  com- 
parison with  a  line  of  which  the  cha- 
racter of  the  traffic  differs  as  widely 
as  can  well  be  the  case  from  that  of 
the  two  great  north  country  rail- 
ways to  which  we  have  referred.  The 
cost  of  the  London  and  South- West- 
ern Bailway  has  been  less  than  that 
of  the  North-Eastem,  being  29,3 11/. 
per  mile  in  1871,  and  31,146  in 
1875.  The  traffic  receipts  have  been 
light ;  rising  from  2,728/.  to  3,251/. 
per  mile.  Of  these  receipts,  however, 
minerals    have    only    contributed 
about  6  per  cent.    The  proportion 
of  expenditure  to  receipto  has  thus 
risen  much  less  rapidly  than  in  the 
northern  lines,  or  from   50'io,  in 
1871,  to  5585,  in  1875;  although 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  higher  ratio 
of  cost  is,  other  things  being  equal, 
likely  to  accompany  a  lower  intake 
per  mile.  But,  with  these  disadvan- 
tages to  overcome,  the  London  and 
South- Western  has  increased    its 
nett  earning  power  from  4*30,  in 
187 1,  to  4-67,  in  1875 ;  showing  an 
improvement  in  the  value  of  its 
capital  of  8*6  per  cent,  in  the  four 
years. 

In  the  London,  Brighton  and 
South  Coast  line,  and  in  the  South 
Eastern  line,  the  movement  has 
been  in  the  same  direction  as  in  the 
London  and  South  Western ;  while 
in  the  Great  Eastern,  Oreat 
Western,  Great  Northern,  Mid- 
land, and  London  and  North 
Western  Bail  ways,  the^  earning 
power  has  depreciated  in  every 
case.     In  the   London,  Chatham 
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and  Dover,  the  Me<«ropolitan,  and 
tHe  Metropolitan  District  lines, 
the  property  has  improved  in  each 
instance.  Thus  in  the  eleven  great 
lines  entering  the  metropolis,  from 
187 1  to  1875,  there  has  been  a  pro- 
gressive improvement  in  the  earning 
power  of  the  six  non-mineral  lines, 
and  a  progressive  deterioration  in 
the  earning  power  of  the  five 
mineral  carrying  lines. 

Nor  is  the  cUfference  small.  It 
is  one  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
partionlarise,  which  can  be  most 
readily  done  in  a  tabular  form. 


Ballimy 

Capital 

h 

£ 

viva 

South-Eastern  . 

20.335.004 

076 

London  and  Brighton 

22,612,562 

0-53 

London,  Chatham  and 

Dover  . 

22,416,314 

0'22 

London   and   South- 

"Wefitftrn 

2I.334.954 

017 

Metropolitan,     from 

1874     . 

8,779,346 

0-65 

Metropolitan  Bistnct 
Total,    and    average 

5.519,746 

0*40 

improvement 

i0xoo,997,926 

0-455 

Minna 

Great  "West  em . 

60,166,562 

0*29 

Great  Northern 

25.367.583 

0-51 

Midland  . 

54,449,216 

0-92 

London   and  North- 

^ 

Western 

76,293,434 

o'54 

Great  Eastern  . 

35,199,812 

045 

Total,    and    average 
deterioration 

£251,476,607 

o-6o2 

Stating  the  results  approximately, 
by  taking  an  average  which,  though 
not  exact,  is  close  enough  to  illus- 
trate the  contrast,  on  the  capital 
of  the  six  non-mineral  lines  there 
has  been  an  improvement  in  earn- 
ing power  (from  1 87 1  to  1875  for 
the  first  four,  and  from  1874  to 
1875  for  the  remaining  two)  of 
o*455  per  cent,  of  return,  which, 
taking  the  nominal  return  on  money 
at  4  per  cent.,  is  equal  to  an.  addi- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  aggregate 
capital  of  11,375,000!. 

On  the  other  hand  there  has 
been,  on  thofive lines  of  mixed  traffic, 


with  a  heavy  proportion  of  mineral 
trade,  an  average  depreciation  of 
earning  power,  in  four  years,  of  0*6 
per  cent.  This,  on  the  same  mode 
of  calculation  as  before,  represents 
a  loss  to  the  owners  of  these  lines 
of  37,5oo,oooL  The  figures  may 
be  worked  out  with  more  minute- 
ness, but  the  result  will  only  be  the 
increase  of  the  above  approximate 
sums. 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  there  is 
an  advance  in  the  value  of  property 
of  more  than  2^  per  cent,  per 
annum,  noting  year  after  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  decrease 
in  the  value  of  property  year  by 
year  of  3I  per  cent.,  making  a 
difference  of  6^  per  annum  in  the 
annual  increase  or  decrease  of  value 
of  the  mineral  and  non-mineral 
lines. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
to  this  element  in  the  statistics  of 
the  lines  in  question  that  this  dif- 
ference is  due,   because  it  is  the 
only  one  in  which  the  two  groups 
that  we  have  indicated  coincide.  In 
the  non-minoral  lines  we  have  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  capital  cost  in 
the  whole  double  series  of  lines ;  the 
Metropolitan  District  having  cost 
686,73 1 Z.  P^^  mile,  and  the  London 
and    South-Western    31,146!.   per 
mile.     In  the  second  group  the  ex- 
tremes are,  the  Midland,  with  its 
cost  of  47,8042.,    and    the    Great 
Western,  which  has  cost  37,627!. 
The  proportion  of  gross  receipts  to 
capital  has  varied,  in  the  first  group,, 
from  1 2*56  per  cent,  on  the  London 
and    South- Western,  to  4*72    per 
cent,  on  the  London,  Chatham  and 
Dover;  and  in  the  second   group 
from  13*87  per  cent,  on  the  London, 
and  North- Western,  to    9*11   per* 
cent,  on  the  Great  Eastern.     Tho 
results  of  these  several  relations  o£ 
gross  income  to    capital,    and    o£ 
working  cost  to  revenue,  are   ex> 
pressed  in  the  final  proportion  of  nett; 
revenue  to  capital.     And  we  fia<l. 
this  proportion  to  intimate  a  stead jr 
advance  in  the  earning  power   of 
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the  non-miiieTal,  and  a  steady  de- 
dine  in  the  earning  power  of  the 
mineral  bearing,  lines  of  mixed 
traffic.  The  fint  moyementi  sup- 
posing it  to  be  continaons,  would 
doable  the  value  of  the  property  in 
forty  years. '^  The  second,  if  con- 
tinnons,  would  extinguish  the  value 
of  the  property  in  thirty-three 
years ;  making  the  value  of  the  for- 
mer approach  that  of  the  ordinary 
French  stock,  and  the  latter  arrive 
at  that  of  the  railways  of  Belgium ; 
neither  extreme  being  thus  without 
a  practical  precedent. 

The  five  lines  in  the  second  cate- 
gory have  a  total  aggregate  length 
of  5,823  miles.  The  gross  annual 
income  on  this  is  26,760,0002. ;  out 
of  which  the  working  expenses 
consume  54*23  percent.,  leaving  the 
nett  income  of  12,248,176/.  This 
makes  the  average  earning  power 
of  the  property  4*57  per  cent. 

The  six  lines  in  the  first  cate- 
gory have  a  total  aggregate  length 
of  1,272  miles.  The  gross  annual 
income  for  1875  was  8,033,2 7 22. ; 
out  of  which  the  working  expenses 
came  to  50*95  per  cent.,  leaving  a 
nett  income  of  3,940,082!.  The 
average  earning  power  of  this 
system  of  lines  was  3*90. 

But  the  cost  of  the  first  system 
was  angmented  unduly,  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  second,  by  the 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  Lon- 
don works  to  the  small  length  of 
1,272  mOes.  The  average  cost  per 
mile  of  the  former  system  is 
79,3902.,  against  43,1862.  of  the 
other.  Thus,  while  the  gross 
revenue  of  the  one  group  is 
10*40  per  cent,  of  the  capital,  that 
of  the  other  group  is  only  7*95 
per  cent.  The  superior  working 
economy  of  the  southern  lines  lias 
not  yet  compensated  for  the  ex- 
cessive capital  outlay.  But  that 
economy  allows  the  nett  income  to 
increase  in  proportion  to  capital  an- 
nually, while  the  nett  income  on  the 
northern  lines  annually  decreases  in 
proportion. 


If  the  mineral  bearing  lines  were 
worked  with  the  same  economy  as 
the  non-mineral  (in  spite  of  the 
higher  price  of  &el,  and  of  the 
great  cost  incurred  by  the  numerous 
stoppages  on  the  Metropolitan 
line,  and  the  London,  Chatham 
and  Dover  line)  the  earning  power 
would  be  raised  from  4*57  to  5*21 
per  cent.  And  if  the  southern  lines 
nad  not  cost  more  than  the  northern 
per  mile,  the  earning  power  of  the 
latter  would  now  be  7*12  per  cent. 
The  actual  figures  of  the  southern 
lines  have  been  taken ;  but  if  the 
proportion  of  47*5  of  working  ex- 
penses aver^^  by  the  South- 
Eastern  and  London  and  Brighton 
lines  be  regarded,  the  economy  of 
the  passenger  system  is  still  more 
striking;  the  difference  between 
the  working  cost  of  these  and  the 
northern  Imes  being  nearly  7  per 
cent. 

By  comparing  the  outlay  of  capi- 
tal made  on  the  two  systems  of 
lines  between  187 1  and  1875,  we 
shall  at  once  understand  the  reason 
of  the  advancing  value  of  the  one 
category,  and  of  the  decreasing 
value  of  the  other.  The  aggregate 
capital  of  the  five  northern  lines  at 
the  end  of  187 1  was  215,754,5752. ; 
at  the  end  of  1875  it  had  risen,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  251,476,6072., 
being  an  increase  of  16*5  per  cent. 
Omitting  the  Metropolitan  line,  of 
which  there  is  no  return  for  1871, 
the  four  remaining  lines  of  the 
second  category  had  cost  79,7 14,2632. 
in  187 1,  and  86,698,8342.  in  1875, 
being  an  increase  of  876  per  cent. 
On  both  systems  of  lines  the  capital 
outlay  has  increased  ;  on  both  the 
gross  income  has  increased;  on 
both  the  proportion  of  working 
expenses  has  increased.  But  the 
need  for  continually  increasing 
accommodation  for  the  mineral 
traffic  has  caused  the  increase  of 
capital  per  mile  on  the  mineral 
bearing  lines  to  take  place  at  twice 
the  rate  demanded  by  the  non- 
mineral  lines;  ^nd  thus  the  nett 
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income    has    been    diminiBhed   in 
proportion  to  the  capital  outlay. 

As  &r,  therefore,  as  experience 
goes,  the  carriage  of  minerals  on 
the  long  lines  to  London  at  such 
prices  as  alone  can  be  obtained  for 
freight  so  long  as  the  coasting  trade 
is  kept  open,  not  onlj  involves  an 
additional  cost  in  working  expenses 
of  some  ^  per  cent,  over  all  for  every 
I  per  cent,  of  income  derived  from 
mineral  traffic,  bat  also  doubles  the 
rate  of  increase  of  capital.  The 
average  amount  of  proportionate 
mineial  revenue  on  the  northern 
lines  (omitting  the  London  and 
North- Western,  which  refuses  a 
return)  is  20*6  per  cent.  On  the 
six  southern  lines  it  is  4*6  per  cent. 
If  this  difference  of  16  per  cent, 
of  mineral  increase  (which,  apart 
from  special  causes  of  exception, 
makes  a  difference  of  some  8  per 
cent,  in  the  cost  of  locomotion, 
maintenance,  and  repairs)  be  com- 
pared with  the  difference  of  7*25 
per  cent,  on  the  growth  of  capital  in 
four  years  (being  at  the  rate  of  1*81 
per  cent,  per  annum)  we  shall  gain 
some  insight  into  the  large  demands 
for  increase  of  capital  made  for  the 
sake  of  conducting  the  mineral 
traffic. 

If  we  now  revert  to  the  question 
of  arriving  at  practical  rules  for 
the  investment  of  money  with  which 
we  commenced  the  present  investi- 
gation, we  shall  find  that  it  has 
not  been  to  an  altogether  fruitless 
occupation  of  time  the  reader  has 
been  invited. 

On  March  6,  1877,  ^^^  Times 
published  a  table  showing  the  then 
current  market  price  of  looZ.  stock 
in  each  of  nine  different  lines,  to- 
gether with  the  rates  of  dividend 
paid  on  each  in  the  preceding  year. 
They  were  as  follows : 


Bftawnj 


1  London  and  North- 

western    . 

2  Great  Northern      , 

3  Midland        •       . 


Frioe 

A 

«. 

147 

0 

127 

10 

137 

0 

DlTidend 
Z876 

£    *.    d, 

6  12  6 
5  10  o 
5    7    6 


BoUwaj 

Price 

DlTidend 
1876 

£    9. 

£    «.   d. 

4  North-Eaetem 

154  15 

7    7    6 

5  Lancashire     and 

Yorkshire  . 

137    0 

5  17    6 

6  Great  Western 

102     0 

400 

7  London  and  Sonth- 

Weetem 

130     0 

5  12    6 

8  Soath-Eastern 

125     0 

I  5  12    6 

9  London,    Brighton, 
and  Sonth  Coast . 

1 

119     0 

500 

The  average  market  price  o£  lool, 
stock  was  130Z.,  and  the  average 
dividend  (neglecting  the  proportion 
of  capital  in  each  line,  and  taking  the 
quoted  rates  alone)  was  5?.  139.  4(2. 
per  cent. 

It  results  that  a  return  of  about 
472  per  cent,  was  to  be  obtained 
from  an  investment  at  market  price. 

If,  however,  instead  of  taking  the 
dividends  declared  on  the  ordinary 
stock  as  the  measure  of  value,  the 
proportion  of  nett  earning  to  capital 
be  taken,  we  find  that  the  average 
earning  power  of  the  above  Knes, 
which  in  1871  was  represented  by 
the  rate  5*86  per  cent.,  had  sunk 
to  5*11  in  1875,  which  yields  a  bare 
4  per  cent,  on  the  average  price  of 
130Z.    This  difference,  however,  is 
within  the  limits  of  variation  above 
indicated,  as  affecting  the  relative 
values  of  different  classes  of  stock 
on  the  several  lines.     The  decline 
is  another  matter.     Although  gene- 
ral,   it    is   not    universal.      While 
the   loss   on   the  average   of    the 
railways    quoted   has    been    more 
than    the    gain,    there    has    been 
noteworthy  gain  in  some  instances. 
Thus    the    London  and   Brighton 
value,  which  in  1871  was  3*53,  rose 
to  4*06  in  1875,  and  to  4*82  in  1876. 
The  South-Eastem  rose  from  4' 30 
in  1871  to  5'o6  and  to  5-26  in  1875 
and  1876.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
Great    Northern    earning    power, 
which  in  187 1  was  represented  by 
5*90  per  cent.,  fell  in  1875  to  5*39, 
and  in  1876  to  4*87 ;  and  that  of 
the  Midland  fell  from  6'o8  in  187 1 
to  5'i6ini875;  and  to  4*80  in  1876. 
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But  iliese  phenomena  bring  ns  back 
io  tiie  one  point  at  which  we  have 
formerly  arriyed  by  other  paths. 
They  show  an  increase  in  the  earn- 
ing power  of  the  non-mineral  lines, 
contrasted  with  a  decrease  in  the 
earning  power  of  the  mineral  lines. 
Nor  are  the  variations  nnimportant. 
The  main  improyement  of  the 
Brighton  and  South-Eastem  pro- 
perties, in  the  fonr  years,  is  a  Httle 
oyer  i  per  cent,  on  capital  in  earn- 
ing power,  or  an  addition  of  25 
per  cent,  to  the  yalne  of  the  pro- 
poiy  in  187X.  The  mean  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Midland  and  Great 
Northern  lines,  in  the  same  time, 
is  also  a  little  more  than  i  per  cent, 
of  earning  power ;  or  a  depreciation 
of  (as  the  rate  in  1871  was  6  per 
cent)  1 6*6  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
Talne  of  the  property.  One  i>air  of 
lines  has  advanced  at  approximately 
the  same  speed  as  that  at  which  the 
othecahaye  declined:  and  the  de- 
clennon  has  occurred  on  the  rail- 
ways which  deriye  from  a  quarter 
to  one*third  of  their  reyenne  from 
the  carriage  of  minerals. 

It  is  thns  clear  that  for  a  person 
who  is  considering  the  advisability 
of  inyesting  money  in  the  stock  or 
shares  of  an  English  railway  com- 
pany, the  first  step  is  to  acquaint 
himiself  with  the  actual  earning 
power  of  the  line,  as  measured  by 
the  proportion  borne  by  the  nett 
reyenne,  when  all  expenses  are  paid, 
to  the  total  capital  expended  on  the 
undertaking.  But  aJthough  it  ia 
necesBBxy  in  the  first  place  to  ascer- 
tain this  ruling  relation,  its  detec- 
tion is  by  no  means  all  that  pru- 
dence demands.  A  similar  earning 
value  must  be  ascertained  at  an 
earlier  period.  If  ten  or  twenty  years 
are  investigated,  the  results  will  be 
more  reliable  than  from  a  single 
oompariaon.  Thns  if  1872  be  taken 
as  a  starting  point  (on  the  ^und 
of  having  been  the  culminatmg  era 
of  railway  prosperity  during  the 
period  for  which  returns  have  been 
pnUisbed),  a    comparison    of  the 


annual  relation  between  nett  earning 
and  capital  since  that  date  will 
show  not  only  the  state  of  the  line 
inquired  into  as  a  financial  imder- 
taking  at  each  period,  but  the 
general  march  or  progress  of  the 
property ;  whether  it  be  in  the 
direction  of  10  per  cent,  dividends, 
or  in  the  direction  of  bankruptcy. 
That  the  average  movement  is  in 
the  latter  direction  has  been  in« 
dicated  by  the  ultimate  outcome 
of  the  working  of  each  year  since 
1872,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
1875;  when  there  was  a  recovery 
to  the  amount  of  0*08  per  cent,  of 
possible  dividend.  At  the  same 
time  it  may  be  remembered  that 
the  actual  groaa  earning  power,  re- 
ferred to  capital,  is  higher  for  1876 
than  it  was  in  any  year  from  i860 
to  1869.  The  proportion  of  earn- 
ings frt)m  passenger  traflSc  has  not 
varied,  since  1872,  more  than  from 
41*39  to  42*05  percent.  But  the 
per-centage  of  mineral  receipts  rose 
from  20*81  per  cent,  in  1871  to 
21*99  P®^  cent;  in  1875,  in  England, 
and  from  20*51  to  21*89  per  cent, 
between  the  same  years  in  the 
United  Elingdom.  Concurrently 
with  this  increase  of  revenue  receipts 
the  proportion  borne  by  gross  re- 
ceipts to  capital  has  increased  from 
8*84  per  cent,  in  1871  to  9*72  per 
cent,  in  1875  in  the  United  Eling- 
dom,  while  the  proportion  of  nett 
receipts  to  capital  has  fiiUen,  during 
the  same  time,  from  4*43  to  4*25 
per  cent.  These  figuros  aro  taken 
frx>m  the  elaborate  and  valuable 
tables  in  Mr.  Fleming's  Index  to 
our  BaUway  System^  to  which  we 
have  beforo  roferred,  a  work  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone 
who  takes  a  practical  interest  in 
the  value  of  railway  property. 

If  the  reader  will  allowus  to  glance 
back  for  a  moment  over  the  inquiry 
in  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
interost  the  public  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  following  will  prove 
to  be  the  most  salient  points  on 
which  evidence  has  been  cited,  and 
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on  Wbiob  it  is  of  primary  ixapor- 
tonoe  that  a  judicious  and  impartial 
decision  should  be  authoritatiyelj 
pronounced.  Thej  are  points  on 
which,  up  to  the  moment  of  writing, 
no  single  word  <^  contradiction  of 
the  statements  made  has,  so  isx  as 
we  are  aware,  been  published. 
.  By  the  close  of  the  first  third  of 
the  present  century  the  internal 
eommunicatioAs  of  the  oountiy 
were  carried  on  in  three  main 
branches,  under  the  conduct  of 
distincft  public  and  privatb  carriers. 
For  the  transport  of  passen- 
gers,  besides  private  and  post  car- 
riages, draWn  by  one  or  more 
horses,  a  service  of  mail  and  stage 
coaches  had  been  arranged,  which 
conducted  their  portion  of  the  com- 
munication of  the  country,  over  ex- 
cellent roads  formed  for  the  most 
part  on  the  plan  introduced  into. 
England  by  Mr.  MacAdam,  at 
speeds  varying  from  seven  to  ten, 
and  in  two  ot  three  notable  oases 
even  attaining  sixteen  miles  per 
hour.  A  considerable  goods  traJBo 
was  carried,  by  vans  and  heavy 
waggons,  also  by  road,  at  a  speed 
of  from  two  to  three  miles  per  hour. 
And  a  new  life  had  been  imparted 
to  important  districts  by  the  intro* 
duction  of  water  carriage  on  canals, 
in  which  the  speed  was  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  heavy  road 
vans,  but  on  which  the  cost  d 
transport  was  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum  yet  attained,  unless  for  long 
voyages  by  sea.  The  superior 
cheapness  of  water  transport  was^ 
accepted  as  an  established  fia^t  in 
1825,  and  nothing  has  since  oc- 
curred to  interfere  with  this  me- 
chanical discovery. 

The  successful  applicaUon  of 
steam  locomotives,  first  used  on  the 
tramways  of  the  collieries,  to  the 
conduct  of  passenger  traffic, 
surprised  the  engineers  who  con- 
ducted the  early  experiments.  The 
rate  of  transit  attainable  on  a  pair 
of  smooth  rails  proved  to  be  regu- 
lated rather  by  the  excellence  of 


the  Worionanship  of  both  way  and 
vehicles,  than  by  any  difficulty  in. 
developing  motive  power,  which  the 
accidental  discovery  of  the  blast 
had  placed  almost  absolutely  at  the 
command  of  the  engineer.  Thns, 
after  the  opening  of  the  railway 
from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  the 
country  was  rapidly  overspread 
with  iron  tracks ;  and  the  vmociljy 
easily  attainable  was  such  as  to 
bring  the  entire  passenger  traffic, 
and  the  gpreater  part  of  Uie  parcels 
and  goods  traffic,  on  to  the  new 
routes,  without  any  extraordinary 
effiirte  on  the  part  of  the  managers. 

Success  in  this  legitimate  busip 
ness  disposed  the  managers  of  the 
railways  to  attempt  to  grasp  the 
entire  carrying  trade  of  the  country; 
an  attempt  which  was  stimulated  by 
the  competition  which  Parliament 
suffered  to  spring  up,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  species  of  wise  and 
foreseeing  control  of  the  method  in 
which  the  country  should  be  served 
by  the  lines  which  applied  for  Par- 
Immentary  authorisation.     At  the 
same    time    the    companies    were 
allowed  to  conduct  their  traffic  en- 
tirely  without    the  publication  of 
proper  accounts*    Thus  no  means 
were  afforded  for  arriving  at  the 
actual  cost,  or  nett  results,  of  any 
separate  portion  of  their  threefold 
business.      Ghreat  expenditure  was 
incurred  in  order  to  purchase,  lease, 
or  otherwise  obtain  command  of  the 
canal  lines  of  conmiunication.     By 
1875,  out  of  4,135  miles  of  navi- 
gable water,   1,716  miles  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  railway  companies, 
and  these  were    so    selected   and 
situated  as  to  render  almost  or  al- 
together impossible  the  continuation 
of  independent    navigation.      The 
consequence  has  been  the  deteriora- 
tion or  destruction  of  the  canal  pro- 
perty of  the  country,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  'the  commerce  of  the  canals 
to  the  railways. 

No  intelligible  accounts  of  the 
result  of  this  forced  trade  have 
ever  been  presented  to  either  Fharc- 
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holders  or  ilie  pablic.  While,  as 
fftr  aa  internal  oommnnicatioa  goes, 
the  railways  now  command  a  mono- 
poljy  the  coasting  trade  to  London 
has  kept  down  the  price  of  the 
conyejance  of  coal  to  the  metro* 
polis  to  such  a  limit  that  the 
necessity  of  clear  debtor  and 
creditor  accounts  has  become  peril- 
ously argent.  The  iast  yesr  has 
seen  a  farther  redaction  in  the  coal 
chaf^es  on  the  great  lines  running, 
north  from  London.  The.  main- 
tenanee>  of  a  business  of  so  enor* 
moos  1UI  •  amount,  without  any . 
distinct  accounts,  is  an  anomaly 
peculiar  to  the  present  era.  of  specu- 
wtion. 

But  while  the  railway  companies 
refuse  to  say,  or  even  to  inquire, 
at  what  cost  they  retain  a  heavy 
traffic,  as  to  whicb  cheapness  of 
transit  is  the  main  requirement,. 
and  speed  is  of  little  moment,  the 
outcome  oi  the  yearly  balance  sheets 
steadily  grows  worsCf  and  worse.. 
Soeb  comparisons  as  the  returns — 
purposely  Tagne  as  they  are — allow 
us  to  institnto,  reveal  two  incontio- 
▼ertible  facts.  First,  that,  over  the 
long  trunk  railways,  the  propor* 
tionate  cost  of  the  items  of  main- 
tenance, locomotion,  and  Tehicle 
repairs  steadily  increases  in  close 
rw^on  to  the  increase  of  the  pro- 
portion of  gross  reTen1l^  denyed 
from  minerals.  And  secondly,  on 
comparing  the  lines  which  carry 
few  or  no  minerals  to  London 
with  those  which  carry  large  quan- 
tities, the  last  six  years  have  seen  a 
steady  increase  in  the  earning 
power  of  the  former,  which  is  still 
going  on,  together  with  a  decrease 
of  equal  amount  in  the  earning 
power  of  the  latter,  which  also 
shows  no  signs  of  arrest.  One  class 
of  property  has  increased  in  earning 
power  by  25  per  cent.,  while  the 
other  class  has  decreased  in  earning 
power  by  16*6  per  cent. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the 
most  salient  facts,  which  may  be 
drawn  from  Oo vemment  reports  and 


publications '  of  unquestioned  autho- 
rity^ and  whichprove  that  it  is  aperil- 
ous,  and  may  be  a  ruinous,  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  railway  companies  to 
continue  to  carry  on  avast  business 
without  adequate  accounts.  If 
there  be  any  reason  for  controvert- 
ing the  calculations  which  point  to 
the  heavy  loss  incurred  by  the 
mineral  traffic,  that  reason  should 
be  made  plain.  The  inquiry  is 
simple.  It  is  only  requisite  to  show, 
with  ordinary  exactitude,  first  the 
amount  of  capital  expended  in  order 
to  provide  accommodation  and 
plant  for  mineral  traffic,  including 
sums  spent  in  purchase,  leasing,  or 
guarantees-  of  canals ;  and  secondly, 
the  receipts  and  expenditure  ob- 
tained and  incurred  in  the  conduct 
of  that  traffic,  giving  details  of 
weights,  of  distances,  and  of  the 
mileage  of  engines  and  vehicles.  If 
any  imormatbn  of  this  nature  has 
been  obtained  by  the  Board  of 
Trade^  the  Assistant-Secretary  of 
which  department  wrote  to  the 
author  of  these  pages  on  November 
25,  1876,  '  I  am  to  add  that  they 
are  in  conrnmnication  with  some  of 
the  principal  railway  companies  on 
the  subject  of  the  statistics  of  the 
mineral  traffic  on  railways,'  the 
public  will  receive  it  witib  grati- 
tude. If  nothing  results  from 
such  an  appeal  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  inference  will 
noit  be  reassuring^  There  is  nothing 
so  special  in  railway  enterprise  as 
to  withdraw  that  class  of  business 
from  the  control  of  the  ordinary 
rules  which  the  long  experience  of 
commercial  men  has  taught  them  to 
be  essential  for  the  safe  conduct  of 
business,  and  only  the  more  essential 
the  larger  that  business  is.  If  there 
were  a  steady  advance,  or  even  a 
steady  maintenance,  of  profit  on  the 
railways  of  the  United  Eongdom, 
there  might  be  ground  for  an  appeal 
on  the  part  of  their  directors  and 
managers  to  the  public  for  absolute 
confidence,  even  in  the  absence  of 
proper  accounts.  But  there  has  been 
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a  steady  decline*-not  a  nniverflal, 
but  an  ayerage  decline — ^a  decline 
wbioh  a  comparison  of  the  aoconnis 
pnblislied  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
shows  to  occnr  most  markedly  in 
the  valne  of  the  long  tmnk  lines 
which  convey  a  heavy  mineral 
traffic  to  the  metropolis.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  resolnte 
withholding  of  detailed  acoonnts 
as  to  the  traffic,  both  from  the 
shareholders  and  from  the  public, 
can  be  attributed  to  but  one  reason, 
and  that  is  the  uneasy  dread  that  a 
thorough  investigation  of  this  im- 
portant subject  will  bring  to  light 
unquestionable  proof  of  the  mis- 
chievous and  fifttal  error  of  that 
policy  which  has  sacrificed  so  much 
already,  and  is  sacrificing  so  much 
year  after  year,  and  month  after 
month,  for  the  sake  of  conveying 
over  the  choked  lines  of  our  great 
railways  of  mixed  traffic,  that  de- 
scription of  fineight  which  can  be  so 
much  more  cheaply,  so  much  more 
profitably,  and  at  so  far  less  a  cost 
of  human  life  and  limb,  carried  by 
inland  and  coastwise  navigation. 

The  subject  speaks  home  to  dis- 
tinct classes  of  persons,  each  of  which 
has  special  reason  to  demand  the 
keeping  and  production  of  proper 
accounts.  To  the  raQway  share- 
holders, the  owners  of  a  property 
equal  in  value  to  three-fourths  of 
the  amount  of  the  National  Debt, 
we  have  shown  that  a  difierence  of 


plus  twenty-five  or  minus  sixteen 
per  cent,  has  actually  accrued  in 
diiferent  descriptions  of  their  pro- 
perty within  five  years ;  and  that 
the  difference  can  only  be  attributed 
to  the  absence  or  presence  of  a 
heavy  mineral  traffic.  To  the 
280,000  servants  of  the  railway  com- 
panies, it  must  be  clear  that  the 
frightful  casualty  rate  to  which  they 
are  exposed  is  a  function  of  the 
proportion  of  mineral  traffic  car- 
ried on  lines  of  mixed  traffic.  To 
the  third-class  passenger  it  is  toler- 
ably apparent  that  he  might  be 
conveyed  at  half  the  actual  fitre, 
if  the  companies  would  cease  to 
embarrass  their  finances  by  the 
heavy  loss  incurred  by  the  mineral 
traffic.  To  persons  wishing  to 
invest  money,  it  will  become  more 
and  more  evident,  the  more  they 
study  the  subject,  that  it  is  to  the 
passenger  and  non-mineral  lines 
that  they  must  look  if  they  seek 
to  puronase  a  safe  and  improving 
property.  The  only  persons  whose 
mterest  can  be  thrown  into  the 
opposite  scale  are  those  who,  from 
whatever  reason,  persist  in  refusing 
that  business-like  statement  of 
accounts  which  has  been  asked  for 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  which, 
sooner  or  later,  will  be  demanded  in 
a  tone  which  will  allow  of  no 
further  denial. 

Fiuircis  BouBiLUC  Ck>Hi>iB,  C.E. 
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IVY-LEAVES. 

FROM   THE   HERMITAGE,   EPPING   FOREST. 


DEAR  Mb.  Yobkb,— I  rejoice 
to  hear  from  you  again.  You 
know  Epping  Forest,  where  I  am 
now  settled  P  Not  at  all  ?  So  muoh 
the  hetter ;  I  may  have  the  honour 
to  he  your  gmde '  when  green  leaves 
come  again.'  It  is  hleakish  at  pre- 
sent lonnd  the  Old  Manor  House, 
hat  stO]  we  oould  give  you  a  walk 
or  a  ride  most  days,  a  roast  fowl  and 
good  okret,  a  warm  fireside,  plenty 
of  hooka,  a  song  or  two,  and  a 
chat  into  the  simJl  hours.  Sup- 
pose yon  run  down  and  escape  the 
Great  Christian  Festival  which 
London  keeps  so  greasily  and 
tipsily ;  or  do  you  perhaps  love 
(haTLDg  a  lingering  tinge  of  senti- 
mentaHsm)  uie  Gattle-show,  the 
bowers  of  beef,  the  pictorial  *  num- 
bers,' the  church-going  bells  (a 
phrase  Wordsworth  objected  to), 
and  aU  the  ikmiliar  scenery,  ma- 
chinery, dresses,  decorations,  and 
stage-business  of  Merry  Christmas  ? 
We  carefully  avoid  London  at  this 
time,  and  welcome  New  Year's 
Day  chiefly  as  token  that  Christ- 
mas is  over. 


The  so-called  New  Year  is 
not  at  all  so  impressive  an  epoch 
for  me  as  it  used  to  be.  There  is 
no  real  New  Year's  Day  for  man- 
kind or  any  portion  of  the  race. 
Each  separate  mortal's  New  Year 
is  his  birthday.  For  larger  use  the 
day  chosen  among  the  tluree  hundred 
and  sixlj-five  is  and  must  be  entirely 
arbitrary. 

How  many  of  the  apparently 
aoUd  drcumstanoes  of  our  life  are 
whoHy  and  merely  mental  (depend- 
ing on  verbal)  formulas!  §uch, 
without  even  a  discoverable  starting- 
point  in  the  real,  are  those  ftmiliar 
divisioiui  of  time — a  Minute,  an 
Hour,  a  Week.     The  Century  is 
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but  a  numerical  convenience  (ten 
tens — starting  from  the  ten  fingers). 
Our  Calendar  Months  are  adapta- 
tions ;  our  Calendar  Year  approaches 
to  natural  fact;  serves  with  some 
patching.  New  Year's  Day  is  con- 
ventional as  mince-pie;  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  world,  including  a 
large  slice  of  Europe,  disregard  our 
reckoning.  Still,  there  are  three 
hundred  millions  or  so  who  keep  it 
together,  and  that  is  impressive.  Do 
they?  Look  at  a  page  of  dials 
showing  the  time  at  the  various 
capital  cities  of  the  earth. 

However,  there  is  but  twelve 
hours'  difference  at  most.  New 
Year's  Day,  like  every  day,  runs  in 
a  billow  of  light  over  man's  globe 
from  east  to  west,  and  life  and  aU 
things  human  must  be  reckoned  by 
days,  by  months,  and  by  years. 
Tlus  new  date  to  be  used  by  us,  and 
those  we  have  most  to  do  with 
throughout  another  journey  round 
the  sun,  is  record  and  reminder 
of  many  things.  So  (with  all  due 
reserva&ons)  Hail  New  Year's  Day ! 
and  A  Happy  New  Tear  I 


Here  is  an  old  Diary  of  mine, 
and  written  on  its  first  page 

Laus  Deo! 

one  of  the  antiquated  forms  of 
commencement,  triily.  On  certain 
public  and  private  occasions  such  vet 
survive;  but  even  the  forms  are  mst 
dying  out,  in  science,  in  literature, 
in  dally  intercourse.  We  have  gone 
a  long  wav  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
as  though  for  mental  travelling 
some  analogue  to  steam  had  been 
discovered. 

Nevertheless  I  will  write  it  again, 
at  the  head  of  my  new  Diary. 


K 
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I  am  ashamed  to  have  made  free 
with  the  name  of  iTj-leaves  for 
these  scraps,  holding  the  plant  in 
more  honour  and  love  than 
any  plant,  tree,  or  flower,  even 
the  queen  rose  or  vernal  haw- 
thorn. It  is  for  summer  and 
winter,  city  nooks  and  mountain 
rooks — the  wildest  and  tamest  of 
leafy  things.  Its  strange,  acrid, 
healthy  smell  is  like  no  other.  It 
flourishes  in  wet  and  dry,  sunshine 
and  darkness,  and  so  draws  an 
equal  fitness  for  occasions  of  mirth 
and  melancholy ;  belongs  to  Bacchus 
and  to  Pluto.  But  for  the  ivy,  I 
should  not  be  in  this  Old  House, 
which  it  wraps  like  a  mantle,  fring- 
ing the  casements  as  we  look  from 
within.  'Tis  a  living  architectural 
ornament,  and  no  other  is  needed. 


I  asked  myself, — How  can  ivy 
leaves  on  the  same  stem  be,  often, 
so  very  unlike  one  another — heart- 
shapea,  ovate,  variously  notched  P 

The  shape  of  a  leaf  depends,  I 
suppose,  first  on  the  veins,  and 
then  on  the  growth  between  the 
veins.  When  the  substance  ('pa- 
renchyma,' or  whatever  we  call  it) 
between  the  veins  of  the  leaf  and 
exuding  from  them,  spreads  itself, 
growing  fast  and  freely,  the  leaf  is 
filled  up  into  a  roundish  outline 
(that  which  a  flowing  fluid  arrested 
tends  to :  a  sphere  flattened  by 
gravity  and  other  resistance,  and 
ovated  by  the  forward  movement)  ; 
when  the  growth  is  slower  and 
languider  me  cellular  substance 
does  not  push  itself  out  so  far  beyond 
the  vein,  and  thus  meet  all  along, 
from  end  to  end,  the  substance 
spreading  from  the  neighbouring 
veins :  hence  a  gap,  a  notch.  One 
would,  on  this,  expect  to  find 
the  roundish  and  ovate  ivy-leaves 
on  fresh  and  green  stalks,  well- 
nourished  and  free  to  air  and  light, 
in  short  where  the  leaves  have 
quickest  growth ;  and  there,  I  think, 
one  does  find  them.  The  notched 
leaf  soon  begins  to  notch  itself; 


both  it  and  the  even-edged  have 
their  own  characters  in  ti^e  cradle 
and  develop  them  to  the  end.  And, 
now,  why  has  ivy  so  much  variety 
in  the  shapes  of  its  leaves  ?  Just 
because  they  grow  in  such  a  variety 
of  conditions ;  some  in  air  and  light, 
some  in  constant  shadow,  some  with 
only  half  to  the  air,  &c.,  some  nou- 
rished  from  the  main  stem,  some 
partly  or  wholly  from  fibrils  struck 
into  a  wall  or  tree.  I  say  nothing 
now  of  difierent  sorts  of  ivy. 

Thus,  it*seems  probable,  the  more 
picturesque  and  fantastic  forms  in 
all  leaves  indicate  not  freedom  and 
luxuriance  of  growth,  but  check 
and  a  struggle  against  opposition. 
It  is  by  check  put  upon  the  grow- 
ing force  of  a  plant  that  the  flower 
too  begins  to  concentrate  itself 
and  the  fruit  to  curdle.  A  flower 
is  a  checked  branch :  over-luxuri- 
ant  plants  '  run  all  to  leaves ; '  old 
melon  seeds  give  most  fruit.  So 
in  man's  life,  outer  and  inner  limi- 
tation is  necessary  for  productive- 
ness ;  from  a  force  ever  striving 
into  free  expansion  and  a  resistance 
and  hindrance  of  its  efibrt,  is  formed 
in  place  of  a  barren  luxuriance  of 
stalks  and  foliage,  the  nucleus  of 
fruit,  wherein  lies  cradled  the  future. 


If  my  guess  about  the  ivy  leaves 
be  right,  here  is  another  instance 
of  modification  of  form  by  environ- 
ment. But  what  care  I  for  such 
generalisations  if  the  innermost 
truth  be  naissing.  Things  come  to 
be  what  they  are,  that  is  certain  (my 
Brother  of  Prague,  who  never  saw 
pen  or  ink,  was  of  the  same  opinion), 
and  my  scientific  friends  explain,  or 
think  they  do,  some  step?  in  the 
process.  The  most  interesting  ques- 
tion for  me  in  these  ivy  sprays  is, 
their  relation  to  me  now  we  are 
brought  together.  The  main  fact 
about  them  is  their  beauty.  Is  not 
beauiy  precisely  the  deepest  relation 
of  the  phenomenal  igrorld  to  man  ? 

What  carelQBs  beautifid  ease  in 
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the  resolts  flowing  oat  of  inflexible 
natnral  laws!  The  ezaotness  of 
the  UniyeTse  is  not  of  the  mechanical 
sort.  The  opposite  halves  of  things 
are  siniilar,  yet  not  paired  as  chH- 
dren  cat  figures  in  folded  paper. 
Featores,  joints,  patterns  of  leaves, 
carves  of  flaids,  orbs,  orbits,  and 
HbrationB  of  planets  and  satellites, 
are  not  done  with  scale  and  com- 
pass, bat  arHai'faishUm^  with  in- 
teUect  and  with  imagination.  The 
movements  of  the  Universe  are  not 
those  of  a  machine. 

It  is  easy  to  dispute  without  end 
in  attempts  to  define  the  word 
'  Pantheism,'  bnt  to  some  such 
thought,  or  call  it  instinctive  belief, 
the  mind  turns  and  returns;  and 
will,  over  and  over  again,  as  long  as 
earth  keeps  returning  to  sunrise. 

Make  friends  again,  Beligio !  with 
thy  fair  sister,  Poesis;  Theologia 
is  too  cunning  a  companion,  Scientia 
too  rude.  

I  would  not  for  the  world  live  in 
London— or  away  from  London. 
La  ilie  first  case  you  are  stifled  and 
stunned,  in  the  second  you  are 
stnpified  and  stagnated.  But  it  is 
best  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
country.  

It  is  not  the  dull  people  that  are 
so  troablesome,  but  the  clever  fools, 
and  a  fool  may  have  any  quantity 
of  cleverness.  This  is  the  worst  of 
London  Society,  if  you  go  much 
into  it;  and  of  Current  Literature 
if  yoa  read  much  of  it. 

In  highly  cultured  society  nothing 
is  allowed  to  interrupt  conversation ; 
in  other  society,  anything  and 
everything.  This  is  a  good  test  of 
the  degree  of  general  culture  in  any 
circle.  

Of  two  kinds  of  relation  to  society 
I  have  always  had  a  dread — of 
being  disreputable,  and  of  being '  re- 
spectable.' They  are  equally  against 


good    taste,     and    equally    incon- 
venient.   

Is  the  new  Earl  Stanhope  going 
to  signalise  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  by  closing  that  ancient 
field-path  at  Knockholt  Beeches? 
One  hopes  not.  Who  does  not 
love  Field-paths  P  and  England 
is  still  rion  in  them,  bat  her 
natural  wealtb  of  this  kind  is 
steadily  diminishing,  taken  away 
here  by  forms  of  law,  there  by 
direct  robbery  or  theft.  Private 
Property,  already  a  monstrous  over- 
growth, is  gradually  snoking  in 
whatever  Public  Bights  lie  within 
reach.  It  is  viguiemt,  grasping, 
tenacious  as  a  gigantic  Octopus. 
As  to  resistance,  it  usually  finds  the 
saying  true,  *  What  is  everybody's 
business  is  nobody's  business.' 

There  is  a  joy  in  trackless  wander- 
ing :  there  is  also  a  special  pleasure 
in  a  Field-path.  Besides  the  com- 
fortable guarantee  against  obstruc- 
tion or  vague  deviation,  it  has  a 
human  interest;  others  pass  here, 
have  past,  will  pass,  and  see  the 
same  glimpses  through  the  trees, 
the  same  opening  landscape,  that 
ivied  rock,  this  turn  of  the  brook- 
let. One  can  make  sure,  too,  of 
coming  back  to  the  same  spot  some 
other  day.  Many  Field-paths  are 
traditionary  and  venerable ;  outlast 
dwellings,  woods,  and  highways. 
No  engineer  planned,  no  labour 
founded  them ;  but  the  feet  of 
humanity  going  from  of  old  on  its 
daily  errands.  The  faint  but  un- 
obliterated  tracks,  almost  like  na- 
tural features,  run  over  meadow 
and  mountain,  from  road  to  road, 
from  farm  to  farm,  to  the  town,  to 
the  church,  to  the  well. 

The  right  of  way  is  in  many, 
perhaps  most,  cases  much  older 
than  the  right  of  ownership  in 
the  land,  and  concerns  not  one 
person,  or  a  few,  but  the  whole  na- 
tion, nay,  the  whole  human  race ; 
and  not  the  living  only,*but  future 
generations.     To    plough    or    dig 
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over  an  establiabed  Field-path,  as 
many  fanners  dare,  is,  in  tbe  firsfc 
place,  illegal,  and,  besides,  nnneigh- 
bonrlj  and  grossly  selfish.  I  have 
seen  poor  women  with  burdens, 
and  sohool  children,  forced  to  tmdg^ 
day  by  day  for  weeks  over  loose 
and  often  mnddy  soil  instead  of 
the  hard  path  to  which  they  had  a 
right,  and  which  the  &rmer  had 
torn  up.  To  plan  the  closing-np 
for  ever  of  a  useftil  and  beantif td 
Field-path — ^what  words  are  fit  to 
describe  such  an  attempt  ?  If 
Public  Spirit  be  a  noble  thing,  what 
is  the  nature  of  that  Private  Spirit 
which  busies  itself  to  such  purpose  P 

There  is  a  form  of  law  for  closing 
a  path  on  proof  that  it  is  no  longer 
needed.  The  proof  accepted  by  the 
ma^flterial  bench  is  often  &r  from 
sufficient;  but,  without  law  and 
against  law,  many  paths  are  closed 
by  tricks  and '  dodges,'  sometimes  by 
the  occupiers  of  the  laud,  oftenest  by 
the  squire.  Here  are  some  of  the 
swindling  tricks  which  I  have  seen 
put  in  practice  in  England.  A 
certain  old  path,  where  it  joined 
the  high  road  near  a  cottage, 
was  crossed  by  a  swing  gate.  One 
day  this  is  locked;  it  is  locked 
day  after  day ;  *  Why  ?  *  you  ask  : 
^  To  keep  the  cattle  from  straying.' 
*  But  is  it  not  a  public  path  ? ' 
(No  direct  answer.)  *  O,  you  want 
to  get  to  the  road  ?  You  can  come 
round  through  our  garden,  then, 
and  go  through  the  little  wicket.' 
The  gateis  usually  kept  locked.  The 
chance  is,  nobody  insists  on  its  being 
opened;  few  even  ask  questions. 
Those  who  must  pass,  pass  round 
by  the  wicket;  strangers  seldom 
make  any  attempt  to  pass.  By 
degrees  the  locked  g^te  becomes  an 
established  fact,  the  path  g^ws  un- 
frequented, and  after  a  time  can 
easily  be  closed  as  *  useless.' 

Another  trick  is  to  make  an 
avenue  or  carriage-drive  close  to 
the  old  path.  In  one  instance 
which  I  have  in  my  eye,  the  car- 
riage-drive which  could  not  conve- 


niently follow  the  old  path  is  never- 
theless brought  out  on  the  road  close 
to  the  same  point,  so  that  the  large 
gate  (which  is  obviously  private) 
and  the  small  gate  (which  is  secretly 
public)  appear  equally  to  belong  to 
the  Squire's  park  ;  beside  the  small 
gate  moreover  is  a  board  '  Whoso- 
ever is  found  trespassing  on  these 
grounds,'  &c.  In  another  case  the 
drive  swallows  up  the  path  and 
both  run  out  together,  and  indistin- 
guishable, to  the  high  road  through 
one  gate—to  which  you  and  I  (if  toe 
know  it)  are  as  fr'ee  as  Squire 
Dodger.  But  many  do  not  know  it. 
The  rights  of  the  public  are  care- 
frilly  concealed  from  the  public,  and 
there  is  hope  in  Dodger's  mind  that 
here  once  more  they  may  lapse  and 
perish. 

Third  instance :  a  very  ancient 
church  way-path  running  through 
a  park — ^park  of  some  200  years' 
standing,  path  of  at  least  800  years'. 
At  a  dip  in  the  path  a  tree 
was  blown  down  (or  supposed  to 
be  blown  down)  and  lay  across  it. 
Instead  of  being  cleared  away  in 
the  usual  course,  this  particular 
tree  was  allowed  to  remain  where  it 
fell,  branches  and  all.  The  ground 
was  marshy  just  there,  and  the 
people  going  to  the  church  and 
village  (it  was  a  most  valuable 
short-cut)  crept  round  the  obstacle 
as  they  best  could.  A  spell  of  wet 
weather  made  the  plaice  into  a 
swamp,  all  bat  impassable,  and 
for  women  and  children  entirely  so. 
This  was  exactly  what  the  Squire 
wished.  No  one  could — at  least  no 
one  did — ^venture  to  touch  the  tree 
without  his  leave.  Most  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  his  tenants ; 
the  Vicar  of  the  church  to  which 
the  path  has  led  from  time  imme- 
morial, is  the  Squire's  nominee  and 
humble  servant.  So  there  I  saw 
that  big  tree  lie  year  after  year. 
I  was  in  no  position  to  fiight  out  the 
matter,  but  now  and  again  I  persisted 
in  making  my  way,  and  I  never 
struggled  over  the  swamp  without 
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an  ezolamaidon  on  the  oursed  Belfish« 
ness  of  Dives,  who  had  so  prodi- 
gions  a  share  of  world's  goo<M  and 
power  over  other  hnman  heings, 
without  doing  or  having  done  fiie 
very  least  thing  to  deserve  them 
(nor,  in  this  particular  case, 
Gonld  any  historical  flattery  find 
a  trace  of  ancestral  deserving), 
and  who  gmdged  his  neighhonrs 
and  feUow-conntrymen  and  fellow- 
mortals  their   hare  legal  right  of 


This  same  Squire  (of  whom  I 
had  some  personal  knowledge,  con- 
firming— ^if  need  were — ^his  utter  sel- 
fishness of  nature)  holdly  put  up  a 
fence  across  another  path  in  '  his ' 
land  without  any  notice  or  pro- 
cess of  law  whatever,  trusting, 
and,  as  appeared,  safely  trusting, 
to  his  local  importance.  No  one 
of  those  chiefly  interested  dared  to 
oppose  him. 

But  another  great  man  (I  speak 
in  every  case  of  things  I  know)  was 
stoutly  opposed  in  an  attempt  to 
close  an  ancient,  useful,  and  heau- 
tiful  pathway.  It  ran  for  perhaps 
half  a  mile  through  a  copse,  arched 
overhead  with  troes,  and  bordered 
with  ferns  and  wild  flowers.  It 
saved  a  long  sweep  of  dusty  or 
muddy  road,  and  gave  an  interval 
of  delicious  ease  to  the  wayfarer  in 
summer.  His  Lordship  made  a  fence 
across  the  Mth.  The  people  pulled 
it  down.  He  made  a  stronger  fence. 
The  people  pulled  it  down.  Per- 
sonal collisions,  actions  for  assault 
followed;  the  question  went  from 
pet^  sessions  to  assizes.  ELis  Lord- 
ship was  utterly  defeated;  the  law 
pronounced  this  pathway  tobe  public 
property.  What  did  His  Lordship  do 
nezt^  to  atone  for  his  wrongful,  or  at 
least  very  ill-advisedattempt  to  injure 
the  community  to  which  he  owed 
everything ;  to  which  he  had  never 
given  anYthingP  He  sent  a  small  ar- 
my of  laoourers,  and  cut  down  every 
tree  and  bush  of  the  coppice  through 
which  the  hated  pathway  rau,  tore 
away  every  fern-plume,   pnmrose- 


tuft,  and  wild-hyacinth  nook,  and 
left  all  bare  to  sun  and  storm  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  Let  the 
people  take  their  'right  of  way' 
if  they  must — ^but  by  Q  ■  they 
shall  have  as  little  pleasure  in  it  as 
possible.  The  man  was  there 
within  his  legal  rights ;  but.  what 
an  odious  act  F 

In  one  case  I  had  myself  the 
satis&ction  of  keeping  open  a  path 
(as  long  at  least  as  I  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood)  by  pulling  down, 
time  after  time,  a  fence  put  up 
across  it,  and  writing  to  the  affent 
of  the  property  that  I  had  done 
this,  having  every  reason  to  believe 
the  path  to  be  a  public  one,  and 
was  ready  to  answer  for  it  by  law. 
The  agent  replied  argumentative- 
ly;  I  pointed  out  tluit  his  argu- 
ments were  bad;  he  left  the  path 
open ;  and  has  very  probably  closed 
it  siDce.  I  acted  in  a  heat  of  public 
spirit  to  which  I  fear  it  would  not 
be  so  easy  to  raise  my  pulse  to-day; 
and  ran  thereby  a  nsk  of  much 
trouble  and  loss.  There  is  now  a 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
Commons  and  Field-paths,  to  which 
I  wish  every  success.  But,  surely, 
the  public  Field-paths  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ought  to  be  de- 
fined, describBd,  and  registered,  and 
also  marked  at  certain  fit  points 
with  posts  or  upright  stones  painted 
in  a  particular  way?  A  general 
yearly  survey  might  perhaps  be  en- 
trusted to  the  parochial  authorities, 
under  higher  supervision  if  found 
necessary.  Further,  to  close  or 
obstruct  any  public  path  without 
due  legal  process  ought  to  be  an 
indictable  offence,  and  the  proseou- 
tion  done  by  a  public  officer. 

Selfishness  mixed,  modified,  co- 
loured, flavoured  in  a  thousand 
different  ways,  comes  into  all 
human  affairs ;  but  wherever  it  is 
the  governing  motive,  there  you 
find  vile  work  going  fi)rward. 
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The  XLiiselfish  activity  implied  in 
the  phrase  '  Public  Spirit  *  wins  the 
name  of  *  Patriotism  '  when  it  con- 
cerns itself  with  national  interests. 
In  both — as  in  that  higher  and 
wider  idea  which  includes  them 
both,  Humanity — it  is  essential  that 
the  governing  feelings  and  motives 
be  unselfish.  Whenever  it  is  other- 
wise, we  have  a  base  counterfeit,  in 
place  of  the  true  thing.  True 
Patriotism  consists  in  preferring 
the  interests  of  your  Country  to 
your  private  interests  ;  and  this  is 
noble  and  beneficent.  But  when 
'  Patriotism '  is  held  to  justify  un- 
fairness to  other  countries  or  men 
because  thev  are  'foreign' — ^then 
'Patriotism  is  an  iniquitous  thing; 
essentially  selfish;  not  true  Pa- 
triotism at  all,  but  a  counterfeit. 
You  ought  to  hold  your  own  Country 
nearer  and  dearer  to  you  than  others. 
And  you  ought  to  especially  cherish 
your  own  £unily,  and  think  most  of 
them ;  yet  you  are  not  at  liberty  to 
cheat  even  for  them,  much  less  rob 
and  murder.  Nothing  which  is  a 
wrong  to  Humanity  can* be  made 
right  by  calling  it  *  Patriotism.' 

The  chicane  of  Diplomatists  is 
a  base  and  a  bad  thing;  its  so-called 
*  Patriotism '  mostly  of  the  corrupt 
false  kind,  pei*meated  with  personal 
motives ;  and  its  effects,  to  turn 
honesty,  reasonableness,  and  natural 
good  feeling  out  of  court  just  when 
they  are  most  urgently  wanted. 

The  demeanour  of  many  English- 
men at  present  to  Russia  seems  to 
me  a  conspicuous  example  of  False 
Patriotism.  It  is  thoroughly  and 
avowedly  selfish.  After  long  warn- 
ing and  many  attempts  at  accom- 
modation, Russia  attacks  Turkey, 
with  so  good  a  casus  belli  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  in 
aJl  history.  A  certain  proportion 
of  the  statesmen,  newspaper  writers, 
and  general  public  of  England  de- 
clare the  attempts  at  accommodation 
insincere,  and  the  alleged  casus  heUi 
a  pretext  for  conquest.     Setting 


up  their  hypothesis  as  matter  of 
fact,  they  go  on  to  argue  that 
Russia  may,  at  some  uncertain  fu- 
ture time,  think  of  attacking  India 
or  obstructing  England's  access 
to  India,  and  that  therefore  Pa- 
triotism requires  Englishmen  to 
wish  Russia  to  be  weakened, 
to  be  beaten  in  any  war  she  at- 
tempts, especially  against  the  Turks; 
because  let  the  Turks  be  what  they 
may,  they  have  been  supposed  to 
constitute  one  of  the  breakwaters 
and  defences  of  '  British  Interests.' 
Characteristically,  this  regard  for 
British  Interests,  c^ling  itself '  Pa- 
triotism,' is  at  present  found  to  be 
flourishing  most  luxuriantly  in  the 
unselfish  soil  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

A  Nation  at  war,  without  its  heart 
in  the  quarrel,  is  in  wretched  plight. 

Books? — ^well,  here  are  three 
recent  books  on  my  table  that 
strike  me  as  noteworthy.  Life  of 
the  Prince  Consort  promises  to 
be  unique  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind; full  of  familiar  revelations, 
domestic,  personal,  and  political, 
relating  to  Personages  who  have 
hitherto  abode  on  the  summit  of 
Olympus,  and  only  descended  at 
rare  intervals  among  men.  The 
clouds  are  rent  asunder,  and  these 
Great  Ones  and  their  confidential 
advisers  and  associates  (themselves 
demigods)  are  transformed  in  a 
moment  into  inhabitants  of  the 
everyday  world,  chatting  to  the 
readers  of  Circulating  Libraries  and 
Daily  Newspapers.  No  few  living 
Personages  and  Persons  will  (per- 
haps with  amazement)  see  them- 
selves prematurely  and  familiarly 
reported  here;  and  the  histori- 
cal student  will  eagerly  seize  so 
unwonted  an  opportunity  of  tracing 
the  small  and  usually  secret  causes 
which  help  to  produce  gpreat  national 
events ;  for  example,  how  much  the 
astute  public  homage  of  Louis  soi- 
disant  Napoleon  to  Prince  Albert 
(when  such  homage  was  scarce  and 
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anzioiiBly  desired)  xnaj  have  had  to 
do  with  sabseqnent  and  still  sabsist- 
ing  intimacies  between  the  Boyal 
and  so-called  Imperial  fajnilies ;  and 
with  yarions  Enropean  events  of  stu- 
pendous importance.  Worshippers 
of  rank  and  title,  and  loyal  subjects 
of  an  ancient  Throne,  will  find  much 
to  give  them  intense  satisfaction  in 
this  work;  and  perhaps  those  of 
opposite  leanings  yet  more. 

The  second  book  is  in  three 
handsome  portly  volumes,  a  History 
of  French  Liiercdure.  It  begins  at 
tiie  beginning  and  comes  down  to 
the  end  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign. 
I  have  formed  and  mean  to 
express  a  very  definite  opinion, 
namely,  that  tnis  is  decidedly  a 
poor  book,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
say  so,  because  the  subject  is  at- 
tractive and  important,  the  pub- 
lishers are  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
trade,  and  thework  has  been  warmly 
piaised  in  the  Daily  News  and  else- 
where. Monsieur  Van  Laun,  who, 
I  am  told,  is  a  native  of  the 
Netherlands,  seems  to  have  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  both  of  English 
and  French,  and  his  intrusion  into 
English  literature  on  this  and  other 
occasions  in  the  character  of  French 
Interpreter  calls  for  an  emphatic 
protest.  He  has  been  assisted  here, 
he  tells  ns,  in  some  of  his  metrical 
versions  by  an  English  clergyman, 
but  the  radical  defects  of  style 
which  pervaded  his  translation  of 
IL  Taine's  English  Literatwre  are 
abundantly  present  in  this  new 
book ;  and  for  the  imbecility  of  its 
judgments  it  is  needless  to  look 
Csulher  than  to  the  pages  on  Balzac 
uid  on  Victor  Hugo's  dramas. 

The  other  book  I  have  to  speak  of 
Ls  a  novel,  an  attempt  to  revive  the 
glories  of  the  shilling  number, 
which  shone  so  brightly  in  the  days 
of  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  It  is  the 
first  volume  (six  numbers)  of  A 
Modem  Minister^  to  be  completed  in 
another  volume ;  but,  when  complete, 
to  be  only  the  first  of  a  series  of 


stories  of  modem  life  under  the 
general  title  of  The  Oheveley  Novels. 
The  paper  and  printing  are  exceUent ; 
there  are  illustrations  h  la  Dickens, 
and  the  cover  and  title-page  bear 
the  time-honoured  imprint  of  Wil- 
liam Blackwood  and  Sons,  in  itself 
no  light  guarantee  to  the  public.  I 
read  an  extract  of  eulogy  from  the 
Satwdwy  Review,  1  read  one  of  glori- 
fication from  the  Scotsman^  I  found 
in  my  Times  one  morning  a  solid 
column  of  praise  erected  to  the  new 
novelist ;  some  other  paper  shrewdly 
remarked,  '  If  this  be  not  George 
Eliot,  we  know  not  who  it  can 
be.'  I  began^  therefore,  not  with- 
out expectancy.  The  first  half- 
page  changed  this  feeling  into  a 
sort  of  mental  anxiety ;  soon  fol- 
lowed by  suspicion ;  on  the  heels  of 
which  anger  rushed  in.  This  lasted 
throagh  number  one,  and  then 
gradtuJly  melted  away,  leaving  the 
rest  of  flie  journey  to  be  pursued 
in  a  more  equable,  yet  not  entirely 
agreeable  or  wholesome  mood, — a 
sense  of  absurdity  that  much  oftener 
sank  into  contempt  than  rose  to  any 
kind  of  merriment.  I  do  not  intend, 
having  read  it,  to  waste  more  time 
in  writing  about  A  Modem  Minister, 
save  this  (demanded  by  the  inci- 
dental circumstances  above  alluded 
to)  that  it  is  a  hotchpotch  of  imita. 
tions,  or  recollections,  of  the  stories 
of  George  Eliot,  Dickens,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  a  regiment  of  lesser 
novelists ;  and  that,  whereas  it 
might,  for  all  this,  be  amusing  or 
at  least  readable,  it  is  unspeak- 
ably and  incredibly  tiresome  and 
foolish.  Though  the  scene  is  laid 
in  England,  the  writer  is  clearly 
no  Englishman,  probably  an  Ame- 
rican. No  Englishman  (for  one 
thing)  would  speak  of  London 
— the  whole  metropolis — as  *  the 
City,'  as  it  is  repeatedly  spoken  of 
here.  The  illustrations  are  also  won- 
derful in  their  way.  I  have  cutout 
this  Times  review,  and  shall  have  it 
bound  up  with  A  Modem  Minister^ 
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for,  woriMess  apart,  they  will  form 
together  a  Gnriocdty  of  litera- 
ture. 

The  hurry  and  splatter  we  liye 
in  IB  telling  with  evil  resnlts  on 
literatnre  and  on  criticism.  If  what  I 
have  just  said  of  these  two  Books  be 
true  (and  I  am  willingto  stake  there- 
upon my  Hermitship's  whole  cha- 
racter for  literary  jndffment)  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  newspapers 
above  named  are  habitually  silly; 
but  it  does  follow  that  they  occa- 
sionally  become    the   vehicles    of 


thoronghly  incompetent  and  mis- 
leading criticism. 

I  like  Essex,  among  other  reasons^ 
because  of  all  the  Home  Counties  it 
has  least  literature  in  the  air.  I 
doubt  if  Ihave  a  subscriber  to  a  dailj 
paper  or  Mudie  within  a  radius  of 
seven  miles.      

Endive,  boiled  like  spinach,  is 
one  of  the  best  vegetables  at  this 
season. 

Eastkrn  Hebmit. 


SPIRITUALISM.' 


Thb  iMiTULS  '  F.B.S.'  were  appended  to  Mr.  Wallace's  name  at  the  head  of  the  article 
on  'Psychological  Curiosities  of  Scepticism'  in  our  last  number  (p.  694),  through 
a  mistime,  for  which  he  was  in  no  way  responsible. 


2b  the  Editor  of  *  From' a  Magagine* 

81B, — ^It  b  not  my  intention  to  reply  in  your  pages  to  Mr.  Wallace's  article  in  the  last 
number  of  Fhuer ;  but  I  would  beg  to  be  allowed  to  explain  the  reasons  of  my  silence. 

In  the  first  place,  the  controrersy  has  come  to  assume  such  a  personal  tone,  that  a 
continuance  cf  it  in  the  same  tone  is,  on  every  account,  to  be  deprecated.  Aiid  as  I 
intend  to  put  forth  all  that  I  think  needful  in  defence  of  my  scientific  positions  in  the 
forthcoming  new  edition  of  my  Lectures,  I  would  refer  such  of  my  resders  as  may  care 
to  pursue  Uie  subject,  to  the  Addendum  I  shall  make  to  them, — an  expansion  of  one 
part  of  that  defence,  which  requires  much  historical  detail,  having  been  ^ready  com- 
municated to  the  Athenaum  for  December  22. 

Secondly,  it  has  now  become  obvious  that  there  is  such  a  fundamental  difference 
between  Mr.  Wallace,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  world  in  general,  on  the  other,  aa  to 
the  value  of  testimony  in  regard  to  the  'occult^'  that  there  is  no  common  basis  for 
discussion. 

WiLLUK  B.  Cabfbmtbr. 
Jkeember  17,  1877. 
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THE  POLICY  OF  LORD  BEACONSFIELD'S  GOVERNMENT. 


IT  is  not  improbable  that  those 
who  have  hoped  to  see  peace  of 
mind  restored  to  the  country 
throngh  the  early  meeting  of  Par- 
liament may  be  disappointed.  The 
policy  of  the  English  Government 
has  been  so  dnbions  and  feeble  that 
the  difficulties  surrounding  any 
settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question 
have  been  increased  rather  than 
diminished  at  each  fresh  move  it 
has  made.  These  difficulties  will 
not  pass  away  merely  because  Par- 
liament has  met ;  and  as  they  unfold, 
the  differences  in  the  Cabinet  and 
in  Parhament  itself  may  force  a 
dissolution  in  order  to  settle  the 
question  of  peace  or  war.  Were 
a  dissolution  the  only  event  to  be 
expected,  people  might,  perhaps, 
rest  tranquil.  They  would  thus, 
at  all  events,  have  the  power  of 
ordering  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country  in  their  own  hands.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  all.  In  spite 
of  the  stnong  attitude  taken  up  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Xdberal  party  in 
the  interest's  of  peace,  in  spite  of 
the  energy  shown  in  the  provinces 
in  the  same  direction,  and  of  the 
general  feeling  and  desire  that  no 
war  should  be  entered  upon  on  be- 
half of  the  Turk,  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  present  Cabinet 
niay  yet  agree  in  carrying  out 
the  war  policy  of  its  chief,  and  of 
the  Court  party.  Public  opinion 
in  this  couni^  is  exceedingly  fickle 
at  all  times,  and  especially  so 
on  questions  of  foreign  policy,  and 
nothing  is  more  possible  than  that 
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some  bravura  action  of  the  war 
party  in  the  Cabinet  might  change 
in  a  day  the  current  of  public  feeU 
ing,  and  precipitate  a  conflict. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten-  that 
hitherto  the  question  of  war  or  no 
war  has  turned  almost  entirely*  in 
popular  estimation,  on  whether  we 
should  help  the  Turk  or  not ;  and 
disgust  at  the  conduct  of  the  Turk 
has  hitherto  almost  alone  prevented 
the  country  from  endorsing  the 
policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield^  A 
deep  feeling  of  indignation  pervades 
all  classes  of  the  community,  except 
a  portion  of  the  clerical,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  idling  and  fighting 
classes,  against  the  pashas,  and  wc 
have  made  up  our  minds  that,  befall 
them  what  may,  we  shall  not  lift  a 
finger  to  help  them;  a  most  salu- 
tary resolution,  and  one  that  has 
done  us  great  service  at  a  most 
critical  juncture  in  our  history.  But 
suppose  the  taptics  altered,  and 
*  British  interests,*  *  British  dignity,' 
'  British  courage,'  harped  upon  day 
after  day,  this  wise  resolve  may  be 
suddenly  swept  away,  and  the 
cunning  clamorous  obtain  their 
hearts'  desire.  It  is  evident,  to 
those  who  study  the  warlike  por- 
tion of  the  public  press,  that  such 
a  turn  of  the  current  of  public 
feeling  is  still  hoped  for,  and 
worked  for,  almost  with  the  energy 
of  despair,  and  equally  evident  that 
the  Cabinet  may  any  day  give  just 
that  pretext  which  has  hitherto 
been  lacking  to  furnish  the  require- 
ments of  the  war  party  with  a  show. 
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of  reason  and  plansibilitj  that  may 
carry  the  multitude  along.  No- 
thing has  filled  the  minds  of  the 
peace-loving  among  the  community 
with  more  x>ain  and  humiliation  than 
the  conduct  of  the  pro-Turkish  press 
in  London  throughout  this  long 
period  of  anxieiy.  Day  by  day  it  has 
poured  forth  floods  of  sophistry,  of 
rant,  nay,  of  falsehood  and  cowwrdly 
abase.  But  while  it  continued 
to  comfort  the  pashas  with  a 
fulsome  pretence  of  admiration, 
while  it  wrote  paoans  over  the 
imaginary  suicide  of  the  stubborn 
Osman,  and  sang  hymns  of  victory 
over  the  rash  generalship  of  Mnkh- 
tar,  the  brutal  folly  of  Suleiman,  and 
the  pig-headed  '  caution '  of  the 
German  renegade,  Mehemet  Ali ; 
while  it  lauded  the  Snltan  and  all 
his  ways  to  the  skies,  glorified  the 
Turkish  administration,  shouted 
*  All's  well,'  '  Revenge  is  at  hand,' 
after  each  fresh  Turkish  defeat; 
published  concocted  telegrams 
favourable  to  its  heroes,  and  be- 
haved itself  generally  in  a  way  half 
blackleg  half  Bedlamite — while  it 
behaved  thus  little  or  no  harm  was 
done.  The  English  public  knew 
enough  of  the  facts  to  be  able  to 
discriminate ;  and  no  amount  of 
gross  lying,  or  of  ridiculous  flattery, 
or  even  of  cunning  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  truth,  however  plausible, 
could  get  people  to  say,  *  We  will 
not  see  the  Turks  hard  pressed,  wo 
must  help  the  weak.'  The  nation 
had  made  up  its  mind  that  the  rule 
of  the  Turk  was  a  disgrace  to 
civilisation,  a  blot  on  humanity 
that  ought  to  be  removed,  be  the 
instrument  what  it  might.  So  it 
let  the  pro- Turkish  press  fabricate, 
and  howl  and  blaspheme,  and  went 
stolidly  on  its  way. 

About  equally  futile  was  the 
other  line  which  that  portion  of  the 
press  took  at  the  same  time — the 
wholesale  abuse  of  Russia.  No 
sensible  man  supposed  that  Russia 
was  immaculate  or  disinterested, 
that  her  Government  was  anything 


but  semi-barbaric,  or  that,  if 
she  succeeded  in  beating  Turkey, 
she  would  refrain  from  making 
Turkey  pay  the  war  bill.  But  the 
feeling  of  the  country  was  strong 
that  good  was  being  done,  whatever 
the  character  of  the  doer,  and  so  it 
took  all  the  abuse  serenety.  *If 
others  were  not  afraid  of  Russian 
progress,  why  should  we  be  ? '  men 
said,  and  the  curses  vented  on 
Rassia  passed  as  unheeded  by  the 
masses  of  the  nation  as  the  frantic 
blessings  bestowed  on  the  Turk. 

Had  this  course  been  merely 
persevered  in  still  by  the  warlike 
press,  there  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  little  to  fear;  but  the  divided 
Government  we  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  live  under  at  present  has 
lately  afibrded  them  several  chances 
of  changing  their  tactics,  of  which 
they  have  not  been  slow  to  make 
use.  In  this  change  of  tactics, 
there  is  an  indication  of  the  greatest 
possible  danger.  We  no  longer 
find  the  same  stress  laid  on  the 
iniquity  of  the  Russians  or  on  the 
beautiful  heroism  and  gallant 
aristocratic  qualities  of  the  Turk. 
*  British  interests,'  *  British  honour  * 
have  come  to  take  the  first  place  in 
the  daily  harangues ;  we  are  told 
that  everything  which  England 
should  guard  with  the  most  eager 
jealousy  is  in  danger,  and  that  the 
country  must  be  up  in  arras  to  main- 
tain existing  treaty  rights  and  to 
prevent  insults  from  being  heaped 
upon  it.  Having  failed  to  excite 
sympathy  for  the  Turk  or  hatred 
of  the  Russian,  these  have  been  in  a 
measure  dropped,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  can  be  used  to  illustrate  the 
extreme  liability  of  this  country 
to  receive  *  insult '  and  '  loss  of 
prestige,'  and  so  forth.  Wo  may 
hope  that  this  line  of  declama- 
tion  will  fall  equally  dead  on 
common  susceptibilities  with  the 
others ;  but  we  can  be  by  no  means 
so  certain  of  it,  for  it  is  one  by 
which  public  feeling  is  much  more 
likely    to     be     bewildered.      The 
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English  people  is  roased  more 
easily  to  Gghting  bnmour  by  a 
notion  that  it  has  been  '  insnlted,' 
than  bj  any  other  means ;  and 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  saying  what  a 
single  blunder  of  the  Government 
might  do  to  tnm  the  popnlar 
current  of  feeling  in  a  day  into  a 
violent  clamoar  for  war. 

The     recent     blunders    of    the 
Government  afford  us  striking  in. 
stances  of  what  may  be  in  store  for 
us   in  this  direction,  and  what  has 
changed   the   tactics  of    the    war 
press     may     any    day    alter    the 
tone  of  the  country.      Certain  men 
evidently  expect  that  it  may,  and 
it  is  therefore  the  more  necessary 
that  every  one  should  understand 
the  situation  on  this  side  just  as  well 
as  it  is  understood  as  between  Rus- 
sian and  Turk.  It  is  in  a  (pneat  mea- 
sure going  over  old  ground  to  review 
the  question  really  at  issue,  but  we 
believe  this  to  be  necessary,  and 
request   that    our  readers  will  be 
so   good  as    to   follow    us.      The 
policy  of  the  Cabinet  has  been,  it 
will  certainly  be  found,  an  exceed- 
iugly  tortuous  one,  owing  in  great 
measure  to  the  feict  that  it  has  been 
notoriously   divided    within   itself. 
We  have  had  contradictory  speeches 
without  number,  and,  worse  still,  con- 
tradictory acts,  by  which  the  nation 
has  been  kept  continually  on  the 
rack.    Not  only  so.    The  speeches 
of  the  most  peaceful  members  of  the 
Cabinet  have  always  been    ambi- 
guous   on    one  most  vital  point. 
Probably  with  a  view  to  maintain 
a  show    of   unity  when  the  sub- 
stance was  no  longer  there,    the 
most  emphatic  declarations  of  neu- 
trality have    always  been   accom- 
panied with  the  declaration    that 
*rea]  British  interests'  must  be  re- 
spected, and  have  left  on  the  minds 
of  the  listeners  the  feeUngthat  there 
was  a  point  at  which  British  in- 
terference would  decidedly  become 
necessary.     What  that  point  is  has 
never    been    exactly    or    authori- 
tatively   defined,    and     room  hwa 


therefore  been  left  for  an  unpleasant 
diversity  of  interpretation.  Some 
insist  that  the  advance  of  Russia  to 
Constantinople  would  form  a  casus 
belli;  others  say  that  the  opening 
of  the  Dardanelles  to  Rnssian  ships 
of  war  woald  not  be  tolerated  by 
'  British  interests  ; '  others  assert 
that  any  attempt  to  concludo  a 
peace  without  consulting  England 
would  lead  to  fiehting. 

Amid  so  much  uncertainty,  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  scope  for  much 
I>emiciou8  agitation ;  and  when  it  is 
suspected  that  there  has  been  a  long 
struggle  within  the  Cabinet  itself 
between  those  who  wish  for  war 
now,  those  who  may  consent  to  it 
later  on,  and  those,  perhaps,  who 
cannot  make  up  their  minds  to 
this  war  on  any  ground,  these  am- 
biguous declarations  of  members 
of  the  Cabinet  have  done  almost 
as  much  harm  as  the  fustian  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  himself.  This 
fact  has,  moreover,  stood  evident 
amid  all  ambiguities  of  speech,  that 
nearly  all  the  overt  acts  of  the 
Government  have  been  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  the 
war  party  than  in  the  interests  of 
peace.  Strong  in  the  sympathy  of 
the  Queen  and  a  Court  party, 
certain  West  End  clubs,  and  some 
country  electioneering  agents,  the 
Premier  has  over  and  over  again  ob- 
literated the  good  effects  of  a  pacific 
speech  made  by  some  of  his  coU 
leagues  by  a  piece  of  audacious 
and  intermeddling  diplomacy  such 
as  has  made  people  look  for  an 
immediate  proclamation  of  war. 

What,  then,  are  the  actual  'in- 
terests' we  have  at  stake  in  this 
Eastern  struggle?  In  some  respects, 
we  believe  they  are  momentous. 
But  the  argument  of  'British  in- 
terests '  on  which  we  are  asked  to 
fight  is  thoroughly  sordid,  base, 
and  contemptible.  We  have  a 
huge  tributary  empire  in  India, 
and  a  wide-spread  commerce  in 
China;  we  have  colonies  in  Aus- 
tralasia, and  trade  interests  more 
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or  less  valuable  in  the  Levant.  For 
the  protection  of  these,  and  of  our 
road  to  them,  it  has  alwavs  been 
considered  by  our  rulers  that  the 
Mediterranean  should  be  kept  in 
the  position  of  an  English  lake.  Long 
before  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened, 
we  were  taught  that  it  was  of  vital 
consequence  to  us  that  Turkey 
should  be  kept  intact,  because  Tur- 
key  was  weak,  especially  at  sea,  and 
could  do  nothing  to  endanger  either 
our  Eastern  possessions  or  our  way 
thither.  Hence,  *  British  interests ' 
led  us  into  the  Crimean  war,  and 
we  are  now  asked  to  hinder  the 
dismemberment  of  Turkey  for  the 
same  purely  selfish  reason.  No 
matter  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  Sultan's  army  involves  the 
misery  of  large  populations,  the 
devastation  of  some  of  the  finest 
lands  in  the  world,  a  constant 
horror  in  Europe,  and  a  disgrace 
to  humanity  wherever  a  pasha  sets 
his  foot.  *  British  interests'  de- 
mand that  no  strong  hand  should 
hold  Stamboul,  that  no  powerful 
fleet  should  cross  our  road  eastward, 
and  therefore  the  Turk  ought  to  be 
maintained  becavse  he  is  a  mere 
barbaric  thief  and  oppressor,  from 
whom  we  have  nothing  to  fear. 
So  strong  is  the  hold  which  this 
dogma  —  revolting  when  stated 
nakedly — has  upon  public  opinion, 
that  even  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  mea- 
sure upheld  it  in  the  early  days  of 
the  agitation  about  Turkish  atroci- 
ties. He  declared  that  the  Turkish 
empire  must  remain  in  a  sense 
intact,  even  after  the  Turk  had 
been  expelled.  Our  *  interests '  re- 
quired the  perpetuation  of  a  sham 
under  solemn  guarantees  after  the 
pashas  were  gone.  And  there  is  a 
certain  force  in  the  argument  by 
which  this  order  of  things  is  jus* 
tified.  It  would  be  undoubtedly 
awkward  for  us  were  a  strong  and 
ambitious  empire  to  be  established 
on  the  Bosphorus.  It  might  possibly 
put  an  end  in  time  to  our  Eastern 
dominion,    especially  if   we    were 


guided  as  foolishly  as  we  have 
lately  been.  But  the  argument  has 
not  in  any  case .  force  enough  to 
justify  our  deliberate  maintenance 
of  anarchy  and  misrule  for  the 
sake  of  our  own  pockets.  That 
is  precisely  what  it  comes  to.  We 
are  very  rich ;  we  have  a  very 
large  stake  in  Asia  and  the  Eastern 
seas,  therefore  the  twenty  odd  mil- 
lions of  people  subject  to  the  Turk- 
ish pashas  must  pine  in  degradation 
and  misery  because  we  do  not  know 
what  may  happen  to  our  interests 
if  the  Turkish  empire  be  broken  up. 
That  is  what  upholding  the  Turk 
means  for  our  war  party:  that  is 
the  one  true  interpretation  of 
*  British  interests,'  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  when  the  agitation 
for  war  brings  us  once  more  to  the 
brink  of  a  crisis.  This  dogma  lay 
at  the  root  of  the  hubbub  raised 
about  the  Russian  annexation  of 
Armenia,  and  an  adroit  use  of  it 
may  yet  bring  us  into  a  disastrous 
war. 

Granting  that  there  is  a  certain 
force  in  the  view  that  the  English 
maritime  supremacy  may  be  les- 
sened by  the  advent  of  a  new  power 
in  the  Mediterranean,  'and  even 
that  our  Eastern  empire  and  trade 
may  be  ultimately  endangered,  our 
clear  policy  was  to  have  striven  to  our 
very  utmost  to  have  prevented  the 
present  war  by  fulfilling  our  duty 
to  the  subject  populations  of  Turkey 
ourselves.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  they  were  oppressed,  that  they 
had  no  rights  civQ  or  social,  that 
rapine  and  murder,  extortion  and 
cruelty,  were  familiar  to  them,  and 
for  the  past  twenty  years  the  burden 
of  their  yoke  had  been  of  England's 
imposing.  We  had,  to  serve  our 
own  ends,  prevented  their  deliver- 
ance by  Russia  before,  and  had  thus 
left  them  for  nigh  a  quarter  of  a 
century  to  their  fate,  content,  so 
long  as  our  power  was  not  threat- 
ened, so  long  as  we  grew  rich,  it 
may  be  literally  said  at  their  ex- 
pense, to  see  them  gproan,  and  de- 
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spear,  and  die,  when  the  cry  of 
their  agony  rose  loud  in  the  ears  of 
all  Europe.  Therefore,  instead  of 
trying  to  drown  that  cry  with  tales 
of  Russian  intrigae,  instead  of 
stifling  the  Toioes  of  our  consuls, 
and  ordering  them  to  speak  well  of 
the  pashas,  our  bounden  duty  was 
to  interfere  for  the  oppressed.  Bat 
unhappily  we  wasted  our  breath  in 
complaintsabout  the  sinister  designs 
of  Russia.  We  now  know  not 
where  to  turn.  In  our  bewilder- 
ment it  is  possible  enough  that, 
without  wishing  it^  nay,  against  all 
our  true  mind,  we  shall  fight. 

Having  done  nothing  to  stop 
hostilities,  and  at  the  same  time 
being  deterred  from  agpain  inter- 
fering in  the  pashas'  interest  by 
their  own  abominable  conduct,  there 
was  but  one  other  coarse  open  to 
us  when  war  actually  broke  out — 
siarict  and  absolnte  neutrality — a 
complete  holding  aloof.  There 
might  or  might  not  be  great  interests 
at  stake;  time  would  show.  But  at 
all  erenis  the  interests  of  humanity 
dictated  non-interference  on  either 
side,  most  emphatically  non-inter- 
ference on  behalf  of  the  Turk. 
Here,  however,  the  tortuous  policy, 
or  no  policy,  of  the  English  Cabinet 
became  conspicuous,  and  more  than 
anything  else  has  drifted  us  to  the 
verge  of  war.  When  popular 
opinion  pronounced  so  emphatically 
against  the  weak-kneed  pro-Tarkish 
policy  of  Sir  Henry  Elliot  that  he  was 
recalled,  the  Government  sent  in 
his  place  a  man  tenfold  worae  than 
himself;  a  violent  Bassophobist, 
and  a  not  very  scrupulous  advocate 
of  active  support  to  the  pashas. 
This  representative  of  the  neutrality 
of  England  piled  up  stories  of 
Russian  atrocities,  to  all  appear- 
ance deliberately  with  the  view 
of  influencing  public  opinion  here 
against  Russia  to  the  war  point, 
and  helped  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of 
the  Turkish  ditch-fighting,  women- 
and^wonnded-destroying  savages,  so 
as  to  prolong  a  hideous  struggle 


till  we  came  to  relieve  them  and  die 
in  their  stead.  Not  content  with 
thwarting  public  opinion  in  this 
fashion,  the  Cabinet  has  several 
times  given  orders  about  troops, 
and  especially  about  the  fleet,  re- 
sembling those  given  before  the 
Crimean  war  broke  out.  The  Turks 
could  only  attribute  these  indica- 
tions  to  a  desire  to  help  them.  By 
these  means  the  Turks  were  stimu- 
lated, the  Russians  were  filled  with 
a  hatred  for  us  which  may  bear  most 
bitter  fruit.  A  constant  attitude  of 
jealousy  of  Russia  and  friendship 
for  Turkey  has  been  maintained, 
but  for  which  the  war  would  have 
been  over  ere  now — ^if  it  could  ever 
have  began.  We  have  also  pre- 
vented Greece  from  reclaiming  the 
provinces  which  should  have  been 
hers  half  a  centurv  ago ;  we  have 
gagged  Crete ;  we  nave  mocked  and 
abused  Persia;  we  have  suffered 
English  officers  to  serve  the  Turks ; 
and  in  all  ways  turned  the  neu- 
trality which  we  professed  into  an 
interference  which  has  done  irre- 
parable harm  and  will  do  more.  If 
we  were  neutral,  what  busincBS 
had  we  to  meddle,  thas  incurring 
hatred  and  contempt  from  all 
parties,  and  making  the  name  nf 
England  a  by- word  for  bad  faith 
and  sinister  designs?  When  the 
nation  fully  grasps  the  consequences 
of  this  policy,  and  is  called  upon  to 
pronounce  jadgment  on  the  Minis- 
try which  has  followed  it,  as  I 
hope  it  soon  may  be,  it  ^vill  surely 
make  its  condemnation  so  emphatic 
that  there  will  be  an  end  of  such 
tortuosities  in  the  critical  time 
now  at  hand.  We  shall  drift  into 
war  yet,  if  it  does  not. 

The  most  striking  recent  exam- 
ple of  this  miserable  sham  neu- 
trality is  afforded  by  the  peace 
negotiations,  which  were  heridded 
by  the  announcement  that  the 
Sultan  had  begged  the  English 
Ministry  to  mediate  with  Russia. 
The  motive  for  such  a  request, 
even    had    it    been    spontaneous, 
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whicli  it  was  not,  ought  to  have 
been   patent    to    every  person  of 
any  oi^nary  penetration.     It  was 
neither  more    nor    less    than  one 
more  cunning  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Tnrks  to  embroil  us  with 
Russia.    Ejiowing  as  the  pashas  do 
our  blind  jealousy  of  that  Power, 
and  the  superstinous  dread  of  its 
advent  on  the  Bosphorus,  these  wily 
gentlemen  thought  that  if  we  could 
be  got  into  an  entanglement  about 
the  terms  of  peace,  something  might 
come  out  of  it  that  would  lead  us 
to  go  to   their  help.     Forgetting 
that  we  were  neutral,  and  that  the 
proper,  the  dignified,  and  the  safe 
course  therefore  was  to  leave  the 
Sultan  entirely  to  his  own  devices, 
the  Ministry  at  once  tried  to  sound 
Russia;  and  when  Russia  quietly 
declined  to  be  sounded,  the  pro- 
Turkish   press   howled,    '  We  are 
insulted !    vengeance,    vengeance  ! 
England  must  vindicate  her  honour ! ' 
with  much  disgusting  rant  of  the 
same  kind. 

How  eagerly  the  Turks  sought, 
by  means  of  this  sham  mediation,  to 
inveigle  us  into  their  quarrel,  is 
made  evident  by  the  correspondence 
laid  before  the  House  at  the  opening 
of  Parliament.  They  even  went  so 
far  as  to  try  to  make  out  that  the 
Russians  had  broken  faith  in  con- 
tinuing hostilities  in  defiance  of  a 
promise  given  to  Lord  Derby.  Yet 
we  meddle  still,  and  tamper  with  the 
centre  of  danger,  taking  no  warning. 
If  anything  were  needed  finally  to 
show  us  the  utter  want  of  discre- 
tion shown  by  the  Cabinet,  it  is 
the  now  notorious  paragraph  in  the 
Queen's  Speech,  where  approaching 
difficulties  are  pointed  to,  and  where 
it  is  hinted  broadly  that  money  may 
be  needed  to  prepare  for  war.  Once 
more  Lord  Beaconsfield  may  prove 
to  have  persuaded  his  unhappy 
Turkish  cUents  to  refuse  terms  and 
carry  the  ruinous  game  to  still 
more  disastrous  issues. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  complains  of 
being  misinterpreted;   but  who  is 


there  that  can  study  and  compare 
his  utterances,  or  who  can  read 
calmly  his  speech  in  reply  to  Lord 
Ghranville,  without  feeling  that  here 
is  a  man  whose  sympathies  are  ail 
Turkish,  and  who  hardly  disguises 
the  hope  that  England  may  have  to 
vindicate  her  *  interests'  in  the 
field  after  ail  ?  The  contingency  is 
one  he  dwells  upon  again  and  again. 
He  keeps  it  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world  all  through  his  harangues ; 
and  for  the  senseless  obstinacy  and 
consequent  severe  punishment  of 
the  Turks  (including,  alas !  the 
sufferings  of  many  innocent  crea- 
tures) there  is  certainly  no  man  in 
England  so  deeply  responsible  as 
the  present  Prime  Minister. 

The  attitude  of  the  Cabinet  has 
all  through,  in  shorty  been  one 
provocative  of  strife ;  the  wrong 
side  has  been  espoused  in  a  great 
stn^gle.  We  have  throttled  the 
Greeks,  heaped  contumely  on  the 
Servians,  mocked  at  Roumania,  and 
abused  the  Bulgarians.  The  Turk 
has  been  backed  by  the  English 
Government  and  the  English  ambas- 
sador instead  of  his  down-trodden 
slaves ;  and  be  their  deliverer  a 
schemer  or  an  honest  man,  he  de- 
serves, and  not  we,  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  his  endeavours. 

Even  supposing  peace  negotia- 
tions at  last  set  on  foot,  what  is 
more  probable  than  that  something 
may  turn  up  in  their  course  which 
will  give  the  pro-Turkish  Premier 
an  opportunity  to  cry,  'Our  in- 
terests are  in  danger!  England  is 
insulted !  To  arms ! '  The  fickle 
portion  of  the  nation,  always  the 
larser  portion,  may  then  take  fire, 
and,  ere  the  rest  has  time  to  speak, 
hurry  on  a  crisis  which  may  well 
prove  to  be  a  catastrophe. 

So  badly  have  we  played  our 
part  that  a  hundred  pretexts  for 
fighting  exist  now  which  should 
never  have  been  heafd  of.  Oar 
neutrality  has  not  been  real;  our 
officials  have  been  with  the  Turk, 
and  the  hatred  of  Russia  against  ns 
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IB  almost  at  a  white  heat.  Be  the 
end  what  it  may,  this  episode  ia  onr 
history  is  a  disgraceful  one ;  and  if 
it  leads  to  the  weakening  of  English 
inflnence,  the  straining  of  English 
resources,  the  curtailment  of  our 
commerce,  and  the  ultimate  real 
danger  of  our  Eastern  possessions, 
we  need  not  be  very  greatly  sur- 
pfrised. 

We  must  say  plainly,  for  we 
thoroughly  believe,  that  the  Prime 
Minister  is  the  man  chiefly  to  blame 
for  the  perilous  and  undignified 
position  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 


We  aro  no  cowards, — *  Nought  shall  make 

us  rue, 
If  England  to  herself  do  but  proTe  true : ' 
But  thinlc,  speak,  England!    Dost  thou, 

heart  ana  soul, 
Trust  this  man  ?  and  give  him  thy  fate's 

control  ? 

England  does  not  trust  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield;  his 
own  party  does  not  trust  him ;  his 
own  colleagues  do  not  trust  him. 
He  has  the  opportunity,  rare  for  a 
man  in  his  position,  of  giving  relief 
and  satisfaction  to  all  parties,  both 
in  Parliament  and  the  country,  by 
resigning. 
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ORIGBN    AND    CELSUS. 
By  J.  A.  Feoude. 


WHEN  the  seed  of  the  forest 
tree    begins    to  germinate, 
and  the  cotyledons  bnrst  their  b'ga- 
ments    and     lift    themselyes    into 
light,   the  growing   plant    thence- 
torward  gathers  its  nntriment  out 
of  the  air.      The  massive  trunk  of 
the    oak    which    has   stood  for  a 
thousand  years,  is  composed  chiefly 
of  vapours  absorbed  through  the 
leaves  and  organised  into  fibre  by 
the  cunning  chemistry  of  nature. 
Some  few  mineral  substances  enter 
into  its  composition,  and  are  taken 
up  out  of  the  soil  through  the  roots. 
But  these  grosser  elements  are  slight 
in  comparison  with  those  of  more 
ethereal  origin  ;  how  slight,  may  be 
measured  by  the  handful  of  dust 
which  remains  when  the   log  has 
been  consumed  in  the  furnace,  and 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  have  re- 
turned to  the  source  from  which 
they  came.     The  animal  is  formed 
of    the    same     materials,    and    is 
developed  by  analogous  laws.     A 
single  cell  with  the  force  called  life 
in  it  collectB  a    congregation    of 
gaseous  atoms,  and  out  of  the  atoms 
fiiishions  a  man.     Men,  again,  are 
taken  hold  of  by  a  further  action  of 
the  living  principle,  and  are  formed 
into  families  and  nations,  societies 
and  institutions ;  each  held  together 
by  vital  force,  and  dissolving  when 
the    force    disappears;  but  all   of 
them,  individuals  and  nations  alike, 
made  out  of  atoms  lent  to  them  for 
a  while  out  of  the  aerial  envelope 
of  the  globe,  to  be  reclaimed  after 
a  brief  incarnation.     The  smallest 
urn  suffices  to  preserve  such  rem- 
nants  of  a  man  as  cannot  be  decom- 
posed into  vapour. 

Spiritual  organisations  are  the 
counterpart  of  the  material.  Intel- 
lect and  imagination  are  for  ever 


scattering  in  millions  the  seeds  of 
aspirations  or  speculations.  From 
time  to  time  some  one  out  of  these 
millions  is  '  brought  to  bear/  and 
becomes  a  theory  of  politics,  a 
system  of  philosophy,  a  tradition,  a 
poem,  or  a  creed.  The  idea  is  the 
life ;  the  organised  form  is  assimi- 
lated out  of  the  opinions  and  desire 
already  floating  in  the  minds  of 
mankind.  Some  root  in  fact  there 
may  be.  But  the  facte  which  can 
be  seen,  and  handled,  and  verified 
by  experience,  are  infinitesimally 
small.  Accidental  incidente  may  be 
needed  to  quicken  an  idea  into  an 
active  force.  But  when  once  the 
idea  has  begun  to  grow,  and  organic 
tissue  to  be  formed,  the  sole  source 
of  nourishment  is  again  the  spiritual 
— air. 

It  was  once  supposed  that  man 
was  made  of  clay;  that  all  things 
which  had  visible  form  and  bulk 
were  formed  out  of  elemente  possess- 
ing a  property  of  solidity;  that 
air  could  not  become  solid,  nor 
solids  become  air ;  and  much  illu- 
sory physiology  was  based  on 
this  hypothesis.  There  has  been 
sinular  waste  of  labour  and  in- 
genuity in  looking  for  historical 
facte  as  the  basis  of  national  tradi- 
tions. The  facte  which  we  dis- 
cover will  not  account  for  the  con- 
sequences which  seemed  to  grow  of 
them.  The  Romans  traced  their 
Romulus  to  the  gods.  The  Historian 
of  the  last  century  regarded  Bomulus 
as  a  robber  shepherd,  but  he  had 
still  to  explain  whence  the  idea 
came  which  developed  the  shep- 
herd's descendante  into  an  imperial 
race;  and  when  he  looked  for  his 
reasons  in  the  '  soil,'  in  theciicnm- 
stences  of  their  situation,  he  was 
like  a   man   who  would  find   the 
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secret  of  the  tree  in  its  ashes,  or 
would  explain  the  lifting  of  the 
Himalayas  by  a  force  which  would 
not  elevate  amoleheap.  The  philo- 
sophy of  history  is  gradually  dis- 
cerning that  the  amount  of  £Eu;t 
discoverable  in  early  legends  is 
extremely  small,  and  that  when 
discovered  it  is  extremely  unimpor. 
tant.  Legends  are  perceived  to 
have  risen  out  of  the  minds,  and 
characters,  and  purposes  of  the 
people  to  whom  they  belong,  and 
are  interesting  as  they  show  what 
those  minds,  and  cluu^cters,  and 
purposes  were.  In  like  manner, 
theological  critics  are  throwing  away 
valuable  effort  over  the  facts  sup- 
posed to  underlie  the  origin  of 
Christianity.  They  forget  the 
simile  of  the  grain  of  mustard 
seed  to  which  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  compared  by  Christ 
himself ;  and  they  seek  for  the  liv- 
ing in  the  dead.  They  sift  the 
Grospel  to  separate  the  true  fix>m  the 
&lse.  They  desire  to  ascertain 
precisely  the  events  which  oc- 
curred in  Palestine  eighteen  or 
nineteen  centuries  ago;  and  such 
events  as  survive  the  process,  and 
can  be  accepted  after  passing 
through  the  critical  crucible,  will 
be  but  ash  or  charred  cinders. 
The  truth,  as  it  was,  can  never  be 
discovered.  The  historical  in- 
quirer can  look  only  through  the 
eyes  of  the  early  Christian  writers  ; 
and  those  writers  neither  saw  as  he 
sees,  nor  judged  as  he  judges.  The 
historical  inquirer  sees  with  the  eye 
of  reason ;  the  early  Christian  saw 
with  the  eye  of  faith.  The  historic 
cal  inquirer  is  impartial ;  the  early 
Christian  was  enthusiastic  and 
prepossessed.  The  historical  in- 
quirer demands  evidence  such  as 
would  satisfy  a  British  jury  in  a 
criminal  case ;  to  the  early  Chris- 
tiao  the  life,  and  death,  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ  were  their  own 
evidence,  each  detail  ofht  the  sym- 
bol of  some  spiritual  reality,  and 
every  event  of  it  intrinsically  pro- 


bable as  it  availed  for  the  edifica- 
tion and  elevation  of  the  human 
soul.  Thus  the  data  do  not  exist 
to  establish  an  evidential  conclu- 
sion.  The  early  Christians  did  not 
inquire,  and  therefore  have  left  no 
record  of  inquiiy.  St.  Paul  was 
converted  by  a  vision.  The  vision 
was  sufficient  for  him,  and  he 
pointedly  abstained  from  examining 
witnesses  or  strengthening  his  con- 
viction by  outward  testimony.  The 
ultimate  fact  is  the  existence  of 
belief — belief  created  by  such  evi- 
dence  as  was  convincing  to  the 
minds  of  the  first  converts.  The 
evidence  was  sufficient  for  them, 
but  they  did  not  arg^e  as  we  argue  ; 
their  methods  of  inference  were 
not  our  methods  of  inference ;  we 
can  see  only  Christianity  coming 
into  existence  as  a  living  form :  and, 
as  of  the  oak  tree,  we  do  not  ask.  Is 
it  true  or  is  it  false?  we  ask.  Is 
it  alive?  so  with  Christianity,  we 
see  a  spiritual  germ,  quickened  sud- 
denly into  active  being,  which  grew 
and  took  possession  of  the  human 
race,  overthrowing  every  other 
force  with  which  it  came  into  colli- 
sion, and  eventually  revolutionising 
the  entire  character  of  human 
thought  and  energ}-.  Life  is  not 
truth  merely,  but  it  is  as  Plato 
says,  TO  iTTiKiiva  rrjc  oKrjBtiaQy 
something  above  truth  and  more 
than  truth ;  not  a  passive  proposi- 
tion recognised  by  the  intellect,  but 
a  force  in  operation  which  remains 
a  mystery  to  the  intellect;  and  it 
is  immortal  not  as  the  properties  of 
the  circle  are  immortal,  but  as  it 
propagates  itself  in  eternal  descent, 
body  after  body  which  it  has  ani- 
mated successively  perishing,  but  for 
ever  reorganising  itself  anew  in  fresh 
and  developed  forms.  The  indivi- 
dual oak  tree  grows  old.  Its  func- 
tions become  torpid.  Its  boughs 
clothe  themselves  more  scantily  with 
leaves.  It  ceases  to  expand.  At 
leng^  it  decays,  and  is  resolved 
into  the  elements.  But  it  has 
dropped  its  acorns  from  its  branches, 
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and  in  the  acorn  it  lives  again,  in  a 
new  body,  the  essential  qnalities 
nncbanged,  the  unessential  and 
accidental  passing  away  into  other 
combinations.  The  Christianity  of 
the  first  century  was,  and  yet  was 
not,  the  Christianity  of  the  fourth 
century.  The  Christianity  of  the 
fourth  century  was,  and  yet  was 
not,  the  Christianity  of  feudal 
Europe.  The  Christianity  of  feudal 
Europe  died  at  the  Reformation, 
and  was  born  again  in  Protestant 
Christianity.  Even  things  which 
we  call  dead  are  still  subject  to  the 
eternal  laws  of  change.  Magnetic 
forces  are  for  ever  at  v^ork,  inte- 
grating and  disintegrating  the 
atoms  of  which  the  inorganic  world 
is  composed.  Only  in  the  intel- 
lectual abstractions  of  geometry,  or 
in  numbers  which  have  no  existence 
save  in  the  conception  of  the 
intellect,  do  we  find  propositions  of 
which  we  can  predicate  with  cer- 
tainty unalterable  truth.  Whatever 
has  its  being  in  time  and  space  is 
under  the  conditions  of  transiency ; 
but  the  transient  is  interpene- 
trated with  life;  every  living 
thought  which  has  quickened  into 
mor^  organisation,  and  has  deve- 
loped into  flower  and  fruit,  renews 
its  energies  while  time  endures; 
and,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
words,  the  gates  of  death  do  not 
prevail  against  it. 

Religion,  as  a  rule  of  life,  neither 
is,  nor  can  be,  a  record  of  events 
which  once  occurred  on  a  comer  of 
this  planet.  It  is  the  expression 
and  statement  of  our  duties  to  one 
another,  and  of  our  relations  to 
the  Sovereign  Power  which  has 
called  us  into  existence.  And  these 
duties  and  these  relations  ai*e 
not  conditions  which  once  were 
or  which  will  be  hereafter.  They 
are  conditions  of  our  present 
being,  as  much  as  what  we  call  the 
laws  of  nature.  For  the  laws  of 
bodily  health  we  are  not  dependent 
on  the  observations  of  Oalen,  or  the 
history  of  the  plague  at  Athens.  We 


learn  from  present  experience,  as 
Galen  himself  learnt,  and  we  refer 
to  the  records  of  the  past  only  as  a 
single  chapter  in  the  vast  volume  of 
our  instructions.  The  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  religion  is  not  the  testi- 
mony of  this  or  that  person  who 
saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  long  ago, 
something  which  seemed  to  him  an 
indication  of  a  supernatural  pre- 
sence. The  evidence  is  the  power 
which  lies  in  a  religion  to  cope  with 
moral  disease,  to  conquer  and 
bind  the  brutal  appetites  and  intel- 
lectual perversities  of  man,  and  to 
lift  him  out  of  grossness  and  self- 
indulgence  into  higher  and  nobler 
desires.  This  was  what  Chris- 
tianity effected  as  no  creed  or  system 
of  philosophy  ever  did  before  or 
has  done  since,  and  Christianity 
was  thus,  as  Gk>ethe  declares, 
beyond  comparison  the  grandest 
work  which  was  ever  accomplished 
by  humanity.  It  is  a  height,  he 
says,  from  which,  having  once  risen 
to  it,  mankind  can  never  again  de^ 
scend  ;  and  thus  of  all  studies  the 
most  interesting  to  us  is  that  of  the 
conditions  under  which  so  extra- 
ordinary a  force  developed  itself. 

Within  historical  times  the  earth 
has  never  seen — let  us  hope  it  may 
never  see  again — such  a  condition  of 
human  society  as  prevailed  in  the 
Roman  Empire  during  the  centuries 
which  elapsed  between  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  the  baptism  of  Constan. 
tine.  When  we  look  back  over 
distant  periods  the  landscape  is  fore- 
shortened, and  we  discern  but  the 
elevated  features  of  it.  The  long 
level  intervals,  where  common  life 
was  the  most  busy,  are  lost  to  us 
almost  entirely.  We  have  the  list 
of  emperors,  with  their  various 
achievements.  The  light  falls  into 
the  palaces ;  we  catch  glimpses  of 
questionable  palace  ladies,  of  in- 
triguing favourites,  and  ambitions 
statesmen ;  we  see  the  dagger,  cord, 
or  poison  cup  which  renK>ved  prince 
after  prince  to  make  room  for  hia 
successor  with  horrid   uniformity. 
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We  read  of  inyaaions  by  barbarians, 
of  fierce  battles  on  the  Danube,  on 
the  Euphrates,  and  the  frontier  ad- 
vancing or  receding.  The  units 
which  form  the  sum  of  mankind  are 
of  small  sigpiificance  save  to  them- 
selves and  their  families.  In  hun- 
dreds of  millions  they  play  their 
little  parts  upon  the  stage,  and  pass 
away  and  are  forgotten  because  no 
one  cares  to  notice  or  speak  of 
them.  Yet  it  is  of  these  multitudes 
that  humanity  consists,  and  by  the 
thoughts  obscurely  working  in  the 
minds  of  them  the  destinies  of  hu- 
manity are  eventually  controlled. 
In  the  centuries  of  which  I  speak 
ten  generations  of  men  were  bom 
and  lived  and  died.  The  Empire 
was  sprinkled  with  cities,  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  farmsteads,  all  thronged 
like  anthills,  and  in  a  fair  state  of 
outward  civilisation.  Political  dis- 
content was  rare  and  easily  sup- 
pressed. Order  was  moderately 
maintained,  and  was  disturbed  only 
by  occasional  bands  of  robbers. 
Men  of  fortune  resided  on  their 
estates,  shot  and  hunted,  went  to 
the  watering-places  in  hot  weather, 
and  kepi  their  yachts.  Merchants 
and  manufacturers  made  money; 
artisans  and  shopkeepers  pursued 
their  various  trades.  Peasants  tilled 
their  wheatfields  or  their  vineyards. 
Schoolmasters,  or  family  tutors, 
drilled  the  boys.  State-paid  pro- 
fessors taught  in  the  universities. 
Philosophers  wrangled.  Priests  pre- 
sided in  the  shrines  and  temples, 
and  held  processions  and  celebra- 
tions on  holydays.  Peace,  quiet, 
industry  was  everywhere,  with  an 
air  of  grace  and  harmonious  cul- 
ture ;  and  below  the  surface  was  a 
condition  of  morality,  at  least  among 
the  educated  classes,  which  words 
cannot  describe  or  modem  imagina- 
tion realise.  Moral  good  and  moral 
evil  were  played  with  as  fancies  in 
the  lecture  rooms;  but  they  were 
fancies  merely,  with  no  bearing  on 
life.  The  one  practical  belief  was 
that    pleasure   was    pleasant.     By 


pleasure  was  meant  the  indulgence 
of  the  senses;  and  the  supremest 
enjoyment  which  art  and  philosophy 
combined  to  recommend,  was  the 
most  loathsome  and  unmentionable 
of  vices.  The  poor  may  have  been 
protected  from  the  worst  contami- 
nation by  the  necessities  of  hard 
work,  the  ignorant  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  understcmding.  But 
so  far  as  culture  'cast  its  shadow,' 
the  very  memory  disappeared  that 
there  was  any  evil  except  bodily 
pain,  or  any  good  save  in  sensuality. 
The  supremo  deity  led  the  way  in 
impurity.  The  inferior  divinities 
followed  the  example,  which  de- 
scended from  them  into  the  palace 
of  the  emperors.  Adrian  and  An- 
tinons  were  but  another,  and  alas ! 
more  real,  Zens  and  Gkmymede. 
The  Stoics  preached  austerity;  the 
Academics,  virtue;  the  Platonists, 
the  aspiration  after  the  ideal. 
Stoics,  Academics,  Platonists  were 
as  vicious  in  practice  as  the  pam- 
pered legionary  who  scoffed  at  their 
speculations.  In  the  schools  of 
Athens,  where  the  most  gifted 
youths  in  the  Empire  came  to  be 
educated  in  the  worship  of  the  beau- 
tiful, the  professors  illustrated  their 
lessons  by  the  practical  corruption 
of  their  pupils.  Freely  as  Lucian 
scattered  his  sarcasms  over  all 
classes  of  society  except  the  lowest, 
he  reserves  his  choicest  arrows  for 
the  philosophers.  Of  all  kinds  of 
men  who  had  fallen  under  the  range 
of  Lucian's  eye,  the  philosophers 
were  the  vilest  and  the  worst.  The 
nearest  in  infamy  after  them,  and 
but  a  single  degree  better,  were  the 
priests  and  ministers  of  the  estab- 
lished religion.  Men  of  ability  had 
long  ceased  to  believe  in  the  Olym- 
pian gods.  Men  of  ability,  Epicu- 
reans  all  or  most  of  them,  believed 
in  nature  and  natural  laws.  They  be- 
lieved in  experience,  they  believed 
in  what  their  senses  told  them — 
what  lay  beyond  they  regarded  as  a 
dream.  But  religion  was  still  a 
convenient  instrument  to  preserve 
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the  peace  of  the  Empire.     The  ma- 
jority of  mankind  were  fools,  and 
would  continue  fools.     The  belief 
in  imaginary  supernatural  beings, 
who  might  rewanl  or  punish  in  an- 
other world,  was  a  check  on  passion, 
and  an  assistance  in  bearing  injustice 
patiently.     Even  if  superstition  was 
mischievous  in  itself  it  could  not  be 
eradicated.    The  accepted  traditions 
therefore  were  preserved  and  treated 
with  affected  respect.  The  more  out- 
rageous features  were  softened  into 
allegoiy.     The  new  creeds  and  dei- 
ties with  "ff^ich  the  spread  of  the 
Empire  brought  the  Romans  in  con- 
tact were  protected  and  patronised, 
and  enthusiasm  and  religious  ex* 
citement  were  allowed  play  within 
reasonable   limits.     The  mysteries 
of  Ceres  and  Dionysus  superseded 
the  old  Temple  worship.     Serapis 
was  admitted  to  equality  with  the 
Olympians.  The  Caasars  were  taken 
into  heaven  and  carried  up  their 
favourites  with  them.   For  the  most 
part  there  was  an  outward  show  of 
decency,  but  the  creed  was  a  con- 
scions  imposture.     The  ceremonial 
became  infected   more   and   more 
with  the  general  impurity,  and  the 
Mysteries,  which  perhaps  originally 
rose  from  a  desire  for  something 
purer  and  better,  became  a  veil  at 
last  for  the  most  detestable  oi^es. 
When  Adrian's  *&vourite'   Anti- 
nous  died,  the  Egyptians  built  a 
town  and  shrine  in  his  honour,  and 
Antinopolis  became  a  scene  of  mira- 
cles as  constant  as  those  at  Lourdes. 
At  this  point  religion  had  perhaps 
reached  its  nadir — ^lower  than  this 
it  has  never  descended  upon  earth. 
The  degradation  was  now  as  com- 
plete as  the  genius  of  evil  could 
make  it.     The  shocked  conscience 
of  mankind,  never  wholly  extinct, 
was  already  kindling  into  resent- 
ment;  and    as    in    political  cata- 
strophes revolution  is  nearest  when 
tyranny    is    at   its   worst,    so    in 
moral  putrefaction  the  germs  are 
quickening    of    a    new    order    of 
things.     There    is  this    difference 


only,  that  the  overthrow  of  a  go- 
vernment is  swift  and  sudden ;  the 
regeneration  of  character  is  slow 
and   deliberate.     Political  convic- 
tions disappoint  expectation.     The 
enthusiasm  of  revolt  is  a  conflagra- 
tion which  expires  when  the  fuel  is 
consumed;   a  religious  revolution 
advances  steadily  in  the  hearts  of 
mankind,   and    each  step  that   is 
gained  is  a  conquest  finally  achieved. 
Lucian  was  able  to  see  that  some 
vast  religious  change  was  approach* 
ing ;  but  Lucian  could  not  discern 
the  direction    from   which  it  was 
coming.    Christianity  was  working 
in  a  sphere  too  low  for  him.     Spirit 
tual  regeneration  begins  naturaUy 
among  the  poor  and  the  humble,  for 
it  begins  in  the  strata  of  socieiy 
which    are    least    corrupt.      First 
individuals  are  found  intent  on  re- 
forming their  own  wretched  lives, 
with    no    thought    of   converting 
the    world.       Individuals     gather 
circles    about   them.     The  circles 
spread  and  lay  down  rules  for  them- 
selves and  simple  formulas  of  doc- 
trine.    The  material  lies  scattered 
everywhere  ready  to  organise.   The 
supreme  idea  which  can  assimilate 
it  is  found  at  last,  but  not  imme- 
diately.    There    are    foJse    starts: 
spurious   seed  is    sown  with    tha 
good,  and    springs  up  as  weeds. 
Tentatively,    gradually,   and   after- 
severe  competition,  the  fittest  sur- 
vives. 

From  the  moment  of  the  final 
conquest  of  Asia  by  the  Romans, 
when  the  Asiatic  and  European  philo- 
sophies were  brought  in  contact, 
an  intellectual  fermentation  had 
been  active.  Theosophic  theories 
were  formed  in  infinite  variety, 
some  fanciful  and  withering  in  a 
season ;  some  strong,  like  Maniche- 
ism,  and  protracting  a  vigorous 
existence  for  centuries.  Enthusiasts, 
impostors,  prophets  started  up, 
'  boasting  themselves  to  be  some- 
body.' Enchanters,  magicians,  ne- 
cromancers, dealers  with  spirits, 
were  everywhere  making  fame  and 
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fortune  out  of  sick  souls  pining  for 
knowledge  of  the  invisible  world. 
The  most  illnstrions  of  these  Cag- 
liostros  of  the  old  world,  Apollonios 
of  Tjana,  and  Alexander  of  Aboni- 
tichnSy    blazed    into    a    splendour 
which  shone  over  the  whole  Empire. 
Into  the  midst  of  this  strange 
scene  of  imposture,  profligacy,  en- 
thusiasm, and  Graying    for    light, 
Christianity  emerged  out  of  Pales- 
tine with  its  message  of  lofty  hu- 
miliiy.  The  quack  prophets  claimed 
to  be  gods  or  sons  of  God.     They 
carried  their  credentials  with  them, 
in  the  form  of  pomp  and  power. 
They  worked  miracles ;  the^  invited 
fools  to  worship  them,  and  in  return 
they  promised  the  faithful  infinite 
rewanls  of  gold  and  pleasure.    The 
teachers  of  Christianity  called  them- 
selves also  apostles  of  a  Son  of  Ood ; 
but  their  Son  of  God  was  a  village 
carpenter,  who  had  lived  in  sorrow 
and  had  died  on  the  cross,  and  their 
meeaage  was  a  message  never  heard 
before  on  earth.    It  was  to  invite 
their  fisUow-men  to  lead  new  lives, 
to  pat  away  sin,  to  separate  them- 
selves £rom  the  abominations  of  the 
world,  to  care  nothing  for  wealth 
and  to  be  content  with  poverty,  to 
aim  only  at  overcoming,  each  for 
himself,    his  own    sensuality  and 
selfishness ;  to  welcome  pain,  want, 
disease,  everything  which  the  world 
most  shrank  from,  if  it  would  assist 
him  in  self-conquest ;  and  to  expect 
no  reward,  at  least  in  this  life,  save 
the  peace  which  would  arise  from 
the  consciousness  that  he  was  doing 
what  Gt>d  had  commanded. 

Such  a  message  naturally  found 
readiest  acceptance  among  those 
whom  ignorance  had  protected  from 
philosophy ;  who  had  lived  in  hard- 
ship, and  had  been  least  enervated 
by  what  was  called  pleasure.  Rich 
men  could  not  easily  abandon  sub- 
stantial enjoyments  in  pursuit  of  so 
imagxnaiy  an  object  as  the  elevation 
of  their  characters.  Men  of  intel- 
lect had  heard  too  much  of  sons  of 
God,  and  had  seen  too  many  of 


them,  to  attach  significance  to  the 
alleged  appearance  of  another  in 
Judsaa. 

The    early    Christian    converts 
were  those  who  had  little  to  part 
with,    whoso    experiences    of   life 
were  hard  already,  and  who  found 
the  hardness  of  their  lot  made  more 
bearable  by  the  knowledge  that  it 
was  no  evil,  and  might  be  a  good 
to  them.    Intellectually  they  were 
called  on  to  believe  nothing  which 
in  itself  was  difficult.     Such  men 
knew  nothing  of  science  or  of  laws 
of  nature.    The  world  as  they  knew 
it  was    a    world    already   full  of 
signs  and  wonders.    There  was  no- 
thing wonderful  in  the  coming  to 
earth  of  a  Son  of  God,  for  the  Jews 
had  been  told  to  expect  Him ;  and  the 
Gentiles  believed  that  He  had  como 
in  the  person  of  Augustus  Csesar. 
A  miracle  was  as  Httle  improbable 
in  itself  as  any  other  event.     The 
heroes  had  risen  from  the  dead,  had 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  were  seen 
as  stars  nightly  in  the  sky.     The 
only  distinction  between  the  won- 
ders of  Christianity  and  the  wonders 
which  they  already  believed,  was  that 
the  spirits   with  whose  operations 
they  had  been    hitherto  familiar, 
were  evil  or  mischievous  spirits,  or 
spirits  at  best  indifierent  to  good.. 
In  the  new  revelation  the  spirits 
of  God  were  seen  taking  part  in  the 
directionof  human  afiairs,and  defeat- 
ing the  powers  of  darkness  in  their 
own  world.  '  Thus  the  doctrine  an- 
nounced was  precisely  of  the  kind 
which  the  hearers  were  prepared  to 
receive ;  and  it  was  preached  in  per- 
fect good  faith,  because  the  teachers 
were  on  the  same  intellectual  level . 
with  their  audience.  They  were  men 
of  noble  natural  disposition,  natural 
gifts,  natural  purity  of  mind,  but 
they  were  unlearned.     They  knew 
nothing  of  science  or  art,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  St.  Paul,  nothing 
of  literature,    nothing  of   politics, 
nothing     of     the    world    around 
them.     St.   Paul    had    been    well 
educated,  yet  his  scientific  know- 
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ledge  had  been  carried  onlj  far 
enough  to  betray  him  into  error, 
when  he  illostrated  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  from  the  growth 
of  a  grain  of  wheat,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  die  and  rise  again.  Con* 
temporary  naturalists  were  as  well 
aware  then  as  now,  that  if  the  grain 
was  dead  it  would  not  rise  again. 

In  its  earliest  stages  the  Church 
absorbed  the  common  superstitions 
of  its  day ;  as  converts  multiplied, 
the  circle  of  its  horizon  widened, 
and    it   gathered    into  itself  and 
remodelled  after  its  own  likeness 
the  prevailing  speculations  of  the 
times  and  the  prevafling  practices. 
The  birth  of  Christ  was  fixed  at  the 
winter  solstice,  when  alreadv  a  uni- 
versal festival  was  held  for  the  birth 
of  the  sun  and  the  banning  of  the 
new  year.     In  plaoe  of  the  heathen 
mysteries  there    were   the  Chris- 
tian mysteries  of  the  Sacraments. 
Philosophers  said  that  the  root  of 
evil  lay  in  matter ;  that  the  appe- 
tites which  led  to  sin  were  affections 
of  the  flesh,  which  lusted  against 
the  spirit.    Christianity  accepted  the 
theory,  explained  the  fact  by  Adam's 
fidl,   and  found  a  remedy   in  the 
virgin-bom  body  of  Christ,  which, 
being  generated  free  from  the  effects 
of  Adam's  sin,  resumed  its  purity, 
became  the  mystical  body  of  the 
Church,  and  the  food,  through  tran- 
substantiation,  of  the  believer.   The 
Trinity  was  taken  over  from  the  Pla- 
tonists,  who  had  already  shaped  it 
into  form.     A  strange  and  painful 
opinion  had  spread  out  of  Phcenicia 
over  the  Greek  and  Boman  world, 
that  the  gods  required,  as  a  con- 
dition of  any  special  favour,    the 
sacrifice  of  some  pure  and  innocent 
human    victim.     This   dark  belief 
was  the  gprowth  of  comparatively 
recent  centuries,  but  it  was  laying 
hold  on  the  popular  mind  with  in- 
creasing fascination.     It   was  ac- 
cepted and  reconciled  to  the  con- 
science   in    the    doctrine    of    the 
Christian  atonement    Every  popu- 
^"^  idea,  every  speculation  floating  ' 


in  the  spiritual  sky,  was  thus 
successively  laid  hold  o(  and,  like 
a  cloud  reversed,  was  transformed 
into  an  imi^  of  beauty.  The 
chambers  of  the  mind  were  not 
remodelled,  but  for  each  impure  or 
fiightful  occupant,  some  new  mmitte^ 
some  pure  and  elevating  spiritual 
symbol,  was  substituted,  inteOectu- 
aJly  analogous,  and  every  function 
of  human  nature — ^heart,  oonadenoe, 
reason,  imagination — ^was  gradually 
enlisted  in  the  war  against  moral 
evil. 

The  ages  differ  one  from  another : 
the  believing  and  the  scientific  eras 
succeed  each  other  as  systole  and 
diastole  in  the  progress  of  human 
development.  In  believing  eras, 
nations  form  themselves  on  heroic 
traditions.  Legends  sh^pe  tiiem- 
selves  into  poetry,  and  aspirations 
after  beauty  and  goodness  bloom 
out  into  art  and  religion.  Scientific 
eras  bring  us  back  to  reality  and 
careful  knowledge  of  facts ;  but  scep- 
ticism is  fiital  to  the  enthusiasmwhich 
E reduces  saints,  and  poets,  and 
eroes.  There  would  have  been  no 
Hicid  in  an  age  which  inquired 
into  the  evidence  for  the  real  exist- 
ence of  Priam  or  Achilles.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  truth  :  there  is  ilie 
general  truth,  the  truth  of  the  idea, 
which  forms  the  truth  of  poetry ; 
there  is  the  literal  truth  of  &ct, 
which  is  the  truth  of  science  and 
histoiy.  They  correspond  to  the 
two  phases  of  the  mind,  and  never 
as  yet  have  been  found  to  thrive 
together. 

Without  inquiry,  without  hesi- 
tation, by  force  of  natural  affinity, 
Christianity  grew  and  spread  over 
the  Empire,  and  as  surely  there 
went  with  it  and  flowed  out  of  it  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  relative 
estimate  of  the  value  of  human 
things.  To  a  Boman  or  a  Greek 
the  greatest  of  evils  had  been  pain ; 
to  &e  Christian  the  greatest  of 
evils  was  sin.  The  gods  of  Pagan- 
ism were  called  blessed;  but  the 
blessedness    of   them    lay  in    the 
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abeenoe  of  restraint  and  the  power 
to  make  their  will  their  law.  The 
Ood  of  Christianity  was  absolute 
perfection,  and  perfection  meant 
perfect  obedience  to  law.  From 
the  lowest  fibre  of  its  roots,  the 
natore  of  a  Christian — ^heart,  intel- 
lect^ imagination — ^nnderwenta  com- 
plete transformation,  a  transforma- 
tion  which,  if  real,  no  intelligent 
person  conld  deny  to  be  a  change 
from  a  worse  condition  to  a  better ; 
and  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  Soman  emperors  wonld 
have  given  a  warm  welcome  to  the 
power  which  was  effecting  such  an 
alteration,  if  on  no  higher  eronnd, 
jetas  saying  tronbie  to  the  pohceman. 
Why  did  a  goyemment,  nsnally  so 
tolerant,  nuJce  an  exception  of  the 
best  deserving  of  its  subjects  P 
Wby,  as  was  certainly  the  fact, 
was  enmity  to  Christiimity  a  cha- 
racteristic of  the  best  emperors, 
not  of  the  worst?  Why  do  we 
find  the  darkest  persecution  in  the 
reign,  not  of  a  Domitian  or  a  Com- 
modus,  but  under  the  mild,  just 
role  of  a  Trajan,  a  Marcus  AureHns, 
a  Severus,  or  a  Diocletian  ? 

No  more  valuable  addition  could 
be  made  to  theological  history  than 
an  account  of  the  impression  made 
by  Christianity  on  the  minds  of  cul- 
tivated Romans  of  the  highest  order 
of  ability,  while  its  message  was  still 
new,  before  long  acceptance  had 
made  its  strangest  features  familiar, 
and  before  the  powers  which  it  even- 
tually exerted  commanded  attention 
and  respect.  Few  such  men,  unfor- 
tunately, condescended  to  examiue 
itsnatnre  with  serious  care.  Tacitus, 
Fliny,  Luciau,  glanced  at  the  Chris- 
tians with  contemptuous  pity,  as 
victims  of  one  more  of  the  unac- 
countable illusions  to  which  mankind 
were  subject.  They  were  confounded 
ai  first  with  the  Jews ;  and  the  Jews, 
asthe  Bomanshad  found  to  their  cost, 
were  troublesome  fanatics  whom  it 
was  equally  difficult  to  govern  or 
destroy.  When  the  political  con- 
alxfeation  of  a  nation  is  abolished, 


its  lands  taken  from  it,  and  its 
people  scattered,  the  atoms  are 
usually  absorbed  into  other  combi-r 
nations,  and  the  nation  ceases  to 
exist.  The  Romans  made  an  end 
of  Jerusalem ;  levelled  the  Temple 
with  the  ground ;  so  far  as  force 
could  do  it^  annihilated  the  Jewish 
nationality.  They  were  no  nearer 
their  end  than  when  they  began. 
The    bond   of  coherence  was  not 

Solitical  but  religious,  and  the 
ewish  communities  dispersed 
throughout  the  Empire  burst  occa- 
sionaUy  into  furious  insurrections, 
and  were  a  constant  subject  of 
anxiety  and  alarm.  The  Jews 
proper,  however,  were  relatively 
few ;  they  made  no  proselytes,  and 
could  be  controlled ;  but  there  had 
come  out  from  them  a  sect  which 
was  spreading  independent  of  local 
associations,  making  converts  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  If  not 
Jews,  they  were  wonderfiilly  like 
Jews ;  a  proselytising  religion  was 
anew  phenomenon;  and  in  an  empire 
so  little  homogeneous  as  the  Roman 
an  independent  organisation  of  any 
kind  was  an  object  of  suspicion 
when  it  grew  large  enough  to  be 
observed.  The  Christians,  too, 
were  bad  citizens,  refusing  public 
employment  and  avoiding  service 
in  the  army ;  and  while  they  claimed 
toleration  for  their  own  creed,  they 
had  no  toleration  for  others ;  eveiy 
god  but  their  own  they  openly 
called  a  devil,  and  so  long  as  reh- 
gion  was  maintained  by  the  State, 
and  the  Empire  was  administered 
with  religious  forms,  direct  insults 
to  the  gods  could  not  readily  be 
permitted.  Their  organisation  was 
secret^  and  their  allegiance  ambi- 
guous, since  they  refused  to  take 
the  customary  oaths ;  while  doubt- 
less to  intelligent  men,  who  were 
looking  to  the  growth  of  accurate 
scientific  knowledge  for  the  amelior- 
ation of  mankind,  the  appearance 
of  a  new  and  vigorous  superstition 
was  provoking  and  disappointing. 
All  this  we  see,  yet  it  still  leaves 
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mucli  unexplained.  It  fiailfi  to  show 
ns  the  motives  which  led  Marcns 
Aurelins  to  persecnte  men  whom 
his  own  principles  must  have  com- 
pelled him  to  admire.  Some  farther 
insight  may  be  gained,  however, 
from  the  fh^ments  of  a  once  cele- 
brated work  called  A  Tttie  Story, 
which  have  been  preserved  by 
Orifi;en  in  his  answer  to  it.  The 
author  of  this  work  was  a  distin- 
guished Boman  named  Gelsus,  Mar- 
cus Aurelius's  contemporaiy.  The 
book  itself  is  lost.  Nothing  remains 
of  it  save  the  passages  which  Origen 
extracted  that  he  might  refute  them; 
and  thus  we  have  no  complete  ac- 
count  of  what  Gelsus  said.  We  have, 
like  the  geologist,  to  restore  an  ex- 
tinct organisation  out  of  the  fossils 
of  an  imperfect  skeleton.  But  the 
attempt  is  worth  making.  The 
remains  of  this  lost  production  ex« 
hibit  most  curiously  &e  relations  of 
th^  Christianity  of  the  second  cen- 
tury to  the  intellectual  culture  of  the 
time,  and  the  causes,  neither,  few 
nor  insignificant,  which  pieveniied 
men  of  high  character  and  attain- 
ments from  embracing  or  approv- 
ing  it. 

Of  CelsuspersonaUy  not  much 
is  known.  He  was  an  Epicurean 
in  opinion  and  belief;  but  the 
habits  of  men  were  not  governed 
by  their  philosophy,  nor  did  the 
name  bear  at  that  tune  the  meaning 
which  now  attaches  to  it.  The 
Epicurean  under  Marcus  Aurelius 
-vfas  the  man  of  science,  and  of 
Gelsus  we  gather  generally  that  he 
was  a  dear-sighted,  honest,  proud, 
and  powerful-minded  man,  unlikely 
to  concern  himself  with  vice  and 
foUy.  His  method  of  thought  was 
scientific  in  the  strictest  modem 
sense.  He  disbelieved  evidently  that 
the  order  of  nature  was  ever  inter- 
rupted by  supematuial  interfer- 
ence. He  had  assured  himoAlf  that 
every  phenomenon  in  the  moral  or 
material  world  was  the  sequel  of  a 
natural  cause.  Epicurus  had  taught 
him  that  constant  unvarying  laws,  or 


groups  of  laws,  prevailed  through- 
out the  universe,  that  what  ap- 
peared to  be  chance  was  only  the 
action  of  forces  not  yet  known  to 
us,  and  that  ev^T*  alleged  miracle 
performed  either  by  Uod,  angel, 
devil,  or  art  magic,  was  a  &lse  in- 
terpretation of  some  natural  pheno- 
menon, misinterpreted  by  ignorance 
or  misrepresented  by  imposture. 
He  considered  that  human  afiairs 
could  be  best  ordered  by  attention 
and  obedience  to  the  teaching  of 
observed  facts,  and  that  supersti- 
tion, however  accredited  by  honour- 
able  objects  or  apparent  good 
effects,  could  only  be  mischievous 
in  the  long  run.  Sorcerers,  char- 
latans,  enthusiasts,  were  rising 
thick  on  all  sides,  pretending  a 
mission  from  the  invisible  world. 
Of  such  men  and  such  messages 
Gelsus  and  his  friends  were  stern 
and  inexorable  antagonists.  The 
efforts  of  their  lives  were  di- 
rected to  saving  mankind  from  be^ 
coming  the  victims  of  a  new  cycle 
of  folly.  He  himself  had  written 
an  elaborate  treatise,  which  has  beeq. 
lost,  like  his  other  writings,  against 
the  Eastern  magicians,  Lucian 
dedicated  to  him  his  exposure  of 
Alexander  of  Abonitiohus,  the  most 
impudent  and  the  most  successful  of 
theenchanters  of  thesecond  century. 
^This  sketch,'  says  Lucian,  in  the 
dosing  lines,  'I  have  determined 
to  address  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  both, 
to  give  you  pleasure  as  my  comrade 
and  friend — as  a  person  whom  I 
hold  in  especial  honour  for  the 
wisdom,  truthfulness,  gentleness, 
justice,  composure,  and  uprightness, 
which  you  have  displayed  in  your 
general  conduct,  and,  again,  which 
I  think  will  gratify  you  even  more,  in 
vindication  of  our  master,  Epicuru3» 
who  was  a  saint  indeed ;  who  was 
inspired  in  the  highest  sense ;  who 
alone  combined,  and  taught  others 
to  combine,  the  good  with  the  true, 
and  was  thus  the  deliverer  and 
saviour  of  those  who  would  consent 
to  learn  from  him.' 
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In  this  spirit  CeLras  composed 
ids  aXj|Oil^€  Xoyoc,  his  True  Story y 
against  the  Ghnstaans,  in  connection 
spparentl J,  from  the  political  cha- 
nctor  of  its  conelndrng  passages, 
with  the  efforts  of  Marcns  Anreuns 
to  suppress  them.    The  hook  was 
poweifol  and  popnlar j  and  it  proved 
a  real  ohstade  to  tiie*  spread  of 
Christianity   among  the  edaoated 
dasses.   Eighty  years*  at  least  after 
its  pnhiicalion  the  Chnroh  found  it 
necessary  to  reply,  and  Origen,  the 
most  gifted    and  accompluhed  of 
the  Christian  fathers,  was  selected 
lor   the    task.      Origen's    answer 
decided   the    controrersy   in    the 
Cfaiffeh's  fisYonr;  hat  in  the  recon- 
sideration  ol  the  theological  position 
winch  has  heen  -forced  npon  the 
modem  world,  what  Celsns  had  to 
say  has  become  of  peculiar  interest 
to  ns^  and  I  have  endeaTonved  to 
lecoQstract^  in  ontline,  his  principal 
positiDDB.  His  arguments  Ue  under 
evezy  disadvantage;  the  order  is 
disamaged;  the  objections  are  pre- 
sented sometimes'in  his  own  words, 
soaneiimeB     in     paraphrases    and 
epitomes,  and  are  brought  forward 
in  the  attitade  in  which  they  could 
be  most  easily  overthrown.     His 
aatagoniBt    was    totally    without 
humour,    and   when    Gehms   was 
^leaking     in     irony    or    conde- 
scending to  prevaafing  weaknesses, 
Origen  supposed  him  to  be  giving  his 
senous  opinion ;  and  affain,  a  mind 
intensely  earnest  and  reBgious  is  un« 
fitted  by  its*  very  nature  to  compre- 
hend scientific  modes  of  thought. 
Yet  Origen  was  too  high  a  man  to 
condesoend  to  wi^Eul  misrepresenta- 
tion, or  to  do  less  than  his  very  best 
to  exfaifafit  fsxthfuUy  the  lines  which 
he  aasailed.  Notwithstanding  these 
inevitable  drawbacks,  a  &ir  ooncep- 
tion  can  still  be  formied  of  the  once 
celebimted  7}rue  Skny. 

The  writer  of  it  commences,  or 
seems  to  commence,  by  saying  that 


he  does  not  condemn  the  Christians 
for  the  secrecy  of  their  rites  or  for 
their  barbarous  origin.  Secrecy  was 
forced  on  them  by  their  position,  and 
a  foreign  extraction  was  not  in  itself 
a  crime.  There  was  nothing  cen- 
surable in  their  lives  or  habits,  or 
in  their  refusal  to  worship  statues 
made  by  human  artists,  or  to  believe 
the  legends  of  the  Grecian  gods. 
Their  fault  was  that  they  had 
erected  a  new  superstition  of  their 
own,  which  they  maintained  by  the 
arts  of  common  charlatans.  A  bdief  , 
Gelsus  admitted,  was  not  to  be  aban* 
doned  because  the  profession  of  it 
was  dangerous.  Amanwitha4(m2in 
him  longed  necessarily  for  truth, 
loved  G^d  above  all  things,  and 
desired  only  to  know  what  God  was 
and  what  God  willed.  But  he 
must  take  his  intellect,  along  wi^ 
him,  or  he  might  £Edl  into  f  oQy  and 
extravagance.  And  Gelsus  com- 
plained that  the  Christians  would 
neither  reason  nor  listen  to  reason. 
'Inquire nothing,'  they  said.  'Be- 
lieve, and  your  faith  will  save 
you.  The  worid's  wisdom  is  evil, 
and  tiie  world's  foolishness  is 
insight. ' 

Their  origin  was  tolerably  well 
known.  There  were  certain  tradi- 
tions common  to  all  nations  respect- 
ing the  creation  of  the  world.  These 
traditions  Moses  became  acquainted 
with  in  Egypt.  Moses,  who  was 
probably  a  magician,  introduced 
into  them  variations  of  his  own. 
From  Egypt  he  borrowed  various 
religious  rites.  A  number  (^  shop* 
herds  took  him  for  their  leader, 
and,  under  his  guidance,  they  pro- 
fessed a  belief  in  one  God,  whom 
they  called  *  the  Most  High,'  or 
Adonai,  or  God  of  Sabaoth,  or  of 
Heaven.  By  these  names  they 
meant  the  Universe,  or  what 
the  Ghreeks  called  rov  iirl  irdat 
Qiov,  the  God  over  aU.  Hence 
came  the  Jewish, nation,  and  from 


*  Tliat  18^  if  thft  tfinnkMi  gwmlly  nemved  it  correet  that  the  Oelnu  who  oompotod 
be  dAq^s  xtfycs  was  Lndan's  friend.    But  the  eyidenee  is  not  condusive. 
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among  them,  now  in  these  late 
years,  there  had  risen  a  second 
prophet,  who  was  called  'the  Son 
of  God.' 

The  majority  of  the  Jews  them« 
selves  had  not  admitted  the  preten- 
sions of  the  new  claimant,  and  to 
explain  the  reason  of  their  refnsal 
GelsiiB  introduces  an  orthodox  Jew, 
whom  he  represents  as  thns  ad- 
dressing Ghnst. 

'You  were  bom  in  a  small  Jewish 
yiUage.  Your  mother  was  a  poor 
woman  who  earned  her  bread  by 
spinning.  Her  husband  divorced 
her  for  admltery.  She  went  off  to 
Egjrpt,  where  you  were  bom,  and 
were  bred  up  among  the  Egyptian 
conjurers.  The  arts  which  vou  there 
learnt,  you  practised  when  you 
returned  to  your  own  people,  and 
you  thus  persuaded  them  that  you 
were  Ood.  It  was  given  out  that 
you  were  bom  of  a  vir|^.  Your 
real  father  was  a  soldier,  named 
Panther,*  The  story  of  your  Divine 
parentage  is  like  the  stoiy  of  Danae. 
You  say  that  when  you  were  bap- 
tised in  Jordan  a  dove  descended 
upon  you,  and  that  a  Yoice  was 
heard  from  heaven  declaring  that 
you  were  the  Son  of  Gk>d.  Who 
saw  the  dove?  Who  heard  the 
voice,  except  you  and  another 
who  suffered  as  you  suffered  ?  The 
prophets  have  foretold  that  a  Son 
of  (iod  is  to  come.  Ghranted.  But 
how  are  we  to  know  that  they  re- 
ferred to  you  ?  They  spoke  of  a 
glorious  king  who  was  to  reign 
over  the  world .  You  we  know  only 
as  wandering  about  with  publicans 
and  boatmen  of  abandoned  charac- 
ter.' You  tell  us  that  the  wise 
men  of  the  East  came  at  your  birth 
to  adore  you;^  that  they  eave  notice 
to  Herod,  and  that  Herod  killed  all 


the  children  in  Bethlehem,  to  pre- 
vent you  from  becoming  king.  Yoa 
yourself  escaped  by  eoing  to  Egypt. 
Is  this  story  true  r  and  if  it  be, 
could  not  the  angels  who  had  been 
busy  about  your  birth  have  protected 
you  at  home  ?  When  you  grew  up, 
what  did  you  accomplish  remark- 
able? What  did  you  say?  We 
challenged  you  in  the  Temple  to  give 
us  a  sign  as  your  credentiaL  Yoa 
had  none  to  g^ve.  You  cured  dis- 
eases, it  is  said ;  you  restored  dead 
bodies  to  life;  you  fed  multitudes 
with  a  few  loaves.  These  are  the- 
common  tricks  of  the  Egyptian 
wizards,  which  you  may  see  per- 
formed every  day  in  our  markets 
for  a  few  halfpence.  They  too  drive 
out  devils,  heal  sicknesses,  call  up 
the  souls  of  the  dead,  provide  suppers 
and  tables  covered  witk  dishes,  and 
make  things  seem  what  they  are  not. 
We  do  not  call  these  wizards  sons 
of  God,  we  call  them  rogues  and 
vambonds.' 

The  Jew  then  turns  to  his  con* 
verted  countrymen. 

'  What  madness  can  hav%  possessed 
you,'  he  says,  *  to  leave  tiie  law  of 
your  £Bkthers?  Can  you  conceive 
that  we,  who  were  looking  for  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  should  not 
have  recognised  Him  had  this  been 
He  ?  His  own  followers  even  were  not 
convinced,  or  t^ey  would  not  have 
betrayed  and  deserted  him.  If  he- 
could  not  persuade  those  who  daily 
saw  and  spoke  with  him,  shall  he 
convince  you  now  that  he  is  gone  ? 
He  suffered,  you  pretend,  to  destroy 
the  power  of  evil.  Have  there  been 
no  other  sufferers?  Wsa  he  the 
only  one?  He  worked  miracles, 
you  say,  he  healed  the  lame  and  the 
blind,  he  brought  the  dead  to  life. 
The  daughter  of  the  ruler  of  the 


*  EpiphaniuB  mji  that  Josdph*B  father  waa  called  Panther.  John  of  Bamaseiis  aajs 
that  Panther  wae  Maiy's  grandfather.    The  Talmud  wy  that  he  was  Mail's  hoshaDd. 

*  Origen  thinks  that  Ce  sns  mnst  hare  gathered  this  from  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas* 
where  the  Apostles  are  spoken  of  as  Wip  wdiaoF  hftofriai^  iofoft^tpoi, 

*  Origen  saTs  the  wise  men  were  magicians.  Their  power  depended  on  the  devil.  It 
ceased  suddenly  when  Christ  was  bom,  and  they  thus  knew  that  somethiog  wonderful 
had  happened. 
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ejnagogne  was  asleep,  she  was  not 
dead.  But,  oh  light  and  trnth,  did 
he  not  himself  tell  jon,  is  it  not 
written  in  jonr  own  books,  that 
miracles  conld  be  worked  bj  im- 
postors ?  He  calls  Satan  a  master 
of  snch  arts.  Are  yon  to  argne 
from  the  same  works  that  one  man 
is  Gk>d  and  another  a  servant  of 
Satan  ?  Why  is  one  a  servant  of 
Satan  more  than  the  other?  To 
what  can  jon  appeal  ?  Yon  say  he 
prophesied  that  he  wonld  himself 
rise  from  the  dead,  and  he  did  rise. 
The  same  is  said  of  many  besides 
him.  2iamolxis  told  the  Scythians 
that  he  had  come  back  from  the 
dead.  So  Pythagoras  told  the 
Italians.  Bhampsinitns  pretended  to 
have  played  dice  with  Ceres  in  Hell, 
and  he  showed  a  golden  handker- 
chief which  Geres  had  given  to  him. 
Orphens,  Protesilans,  Hercnles, 
Thesens,  all  are  said  to  have  died  and 
risen  again.  Bat  did  anyone  ever 
really  rise? — really? — ^in  the  body 
m  which  he  had  lived  ?  Or  shall  we 
say  that  all  these  stories  are  fables, 
but  that  yonrs  is  true  ?  Who  saw 
yonr  prophet  after  he  rose  ?  an  hys- 
terical woman  or  some  of  his  own 
companions  who  dreamt  of  him  or 
were  deluded  by  their  enthusiasm. 
All  the  world  were  witnesses  of  his 
death.  Why  were  none  but  his  friends 
witnesses  of  his  resurrection  ?  Had 
he  desired  to  prove  that  he  was  God, 
he  should  have  appeared  to  his 
accDsers  and  his  judge,  or  he  should 
have  vanished  from  the  cross.  You 
hope  that  you  shall  rise  again 
in  yoor  bodies  and  have  eternal  life, 
that  he  will  be  a  g^de  and  example 
in  the  resurrection,  and  will  prove 
that  with  Ood  nothing  is  impos- 
nble.'  Where  is  he  now?  that 
we  may  see  and  believe.  Did  he 
come  among  us  that  we  might  reject 


him  ?  He  was  a  man — such  a  man 
as  truth  shows  him  to  have  been 
and  common  sense  declares.' 

So  &.r  the  Jew;  but  afber  all, 
says  Celsus,  now  speaking  in  his 
own  person,  the  controversy  be- 
tween Jews  and  Christians  is  but 
for  the  proverbial  'ass's  shadow.' 
Both  affirm  that  the  human  race  is 
to  be  redeemed  by  a  Saviour  firom 
heaven.  The  only  question  between 
them  is  about  the  person  of  this 
Saviour. 

The  Jews  were  a  tribe  of  Egyptians 
who  revolted  from  the  established 
religion.  The  Christians  have  re- 
volted in  turn  from  them,  and  the 
cause  in  both  cases  has  been  the 
same — a  seditious  and  revolutionary 
temper.  So  long  as  the  Christians 
were  few  there  was  tolerable  agree- 
ment among  them.  As  their  num- 
bers extended  the  mutinous  spirit 
displayed  itself.  Sect  has  formed 
afler  sect,  each  condemning  the 
other,  till  thoy  have  little  left  but 
the  name  in  common.  Their  fiedth 
rests  on  nothing  but  their  hopes  and 
fears.  God  forbid  that  they,  or  I, 
or  any  man,  should  cease  to  believe 
that  wicked  men  will  be  punished 
hereafter  and  good  men  rewarded.* 
But  the  Christians  have  taken  this 
ancient  doctrine,  and  distorted  its 
meaning,  and  now  howl  it  out  like 
the  Corybantes,  as  if  no  one  had  ever 
heard  of  it  before.  Their  creed  pre- 
serves its  original  Egyptian  stamp- 
grand  and  impressive  without,  and 
within  ridiculous.  The  Greeks  say 
that  the  heroes  became  eods.  The 
Christians  will  not  believe  in  the 
heroes,  but  insist  that  Christ  was 
seen  after  death  by  his  friends,  and 
they  are  angpy  with  us  if  we  in  turn 
decline  to  believe  them.  The  evi- 
dence is  as  good  for  one  as  the 
other.     Hundreds  of  Gfreeks  are  to 


*  Ongvn  placM  theoe  last  woids  in  the  JeVs  month  as  expreamng  his  own  conviction. 
Bat  this  is  an  obrions  mistake,  made  perhaps  by  some  transcriber. 

'  A  wnj  remarkable  confession,  considering  who  made  it — so  remarkable  that  it  must 
be  giTsn  in  Celsns*s  own  words,  fi^c  ro&rois  cfii  iiffr*  iful  iihr*  &Wy  riyl  iu^ftdxmp 
^4$9adaM,  rh  wtfH  rev  ito\aff$^§a$m  rolts  iHUtovs  koI  yipAv  iL^ttt$tv€99ai  robs  SucoTovf 
a^yw  (lib.  iii.  e.  i6). 
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be  f oand  to  ibis  day  wbo  maintain 
that  tbey  bave  seen,  and  often  see, 
Escnlapins  bnsy  abont  sick  beds. 
Aristeas  of  Proconnesus  disappear- 
ed mysterionsly  again  and  again, 
and  started  np  in  all  quarters  of 
tilie  world.  Abaris  tiayelled  on  an 
arrow.  Hermotimns  of  Glazomen® 
could  leave  bis  body  and  return  to 
it.  Cleomedes  was  locked  into  a 
box,  and  when  the  box  was  opened 
he  was  gone.  Men  once  living  and 
now  deified  have  their  temples 
everywhere.  There  are  the  Em- 
peror Adrian's  lovers.  Antinons 
works  miracles  daily  at  Antinopolis. 
These  we  are  to  call  fables;  yet 
what  we  are  told  of  Jesus  we  are 
expected  to  believe.  Those  only 
can  believe  it  who  have  determined 
that  it  shall  be  regarded  as  true, 
and  forbid  inquiry  and  investiga- 
tion. The  Christian  teachers  have 
no  power  over*  men  of  education, 
men  of  knowledge  and  learning. 
They  do  not  address  themselTCS 
to  intelligence,  they  call  human 
wisdom  folly.  The  qualifications 
for  conversion  are  ignorance  and 
childish  timidity*  Their  orators 
gather  crowds  about  them  in  the 
market  places,  but  you  see  no  sen- 
sible person  there;  you  see  only 
boys  and  slaves  and  the  common 
materials  of  a  city  mob.  Weavers 
or  cobblers  will  make  their  way 
into  private  houses ;  so  long  as  the 
heads  of  the  fieonily  are  present, 
they  say  nothing  ;  when  they  have 
the  field  to  themselves,  they  catch 
hold  of  the  children  and  women, 
and  then  produce  their .  marvels. 
Fathers  and  tutors  are  not  lis- 
tened to.  Fathers  and  tutors,  they 
say,  are  mad  or  blind,  unable  to 
understand  or  do  any  good  thing, 
given  over  to  vain  imaginations. 
The  weavers  and  cobblers  only 
are  wise,  they  only  have  the  secret 
of  life,  they  only  can  show  the  way  to 
peace  and  happiness.  If  father  and 
tutor  come  back  and  find  them 
there,  they  .cease  their  instructions. 
They  whisper  in  the  children's  ears 


that  till  they  are  alone  th^  can 
teach  them  no  more;  They  slink 
away  with  them  into  the  women's 
apartment,  or  bid  them  come  and 
learn  the  ways  of  perfection  in  their 
own  workshops.     ' 

I  speak  bitterly  about  this,  says 
Celsus,  because  I  feel  bitterly.  When 
we  are  invited  to  the  Mysteries,'  the 
masters  use  another  tone.  They 
say,  *  Come  to  us,  ye  who  are  of  clean 
hands  and  pure  speech,  ye  who  are 
unstained  by  crime,  ye  who  have  a 
good  conscience  towards  Gk)d,  ye 
who  have  done  justly  and  lived 
uprightly.'  The  Christians  say, 
'  Come  to  us,  ye  who  are  sinners, 
ye  who  are  fools  or  children,  ye  who 
are  miserable,  and  ye  shall  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  The 
rogue,  the  thief,  the  burglar,  the 
poisoner,  the  spoiler  of  temples 
and  tombs,  these  are  their  proselytes. 
Christy  they  say,  was  sent  to  save 
sinnei^s;  was  he  not  sent  to  help 
those  who  have  kept  themselves 
free  from  sin  ?  They  pretend  that 
G-od  will  save  the  unjust  man  if 
he  repents  and  humbles  himself. 
The  just  man,  who  has  held  steady 
from  the  cradle  in.  the  ways  of 
virtue.  He  will  not  look  upon.  We 
are  to  confess  ourselves  to  be  sinners, 
and  to  pray  and  sob  for  pardon. 
The  magistrate  judges  by  the 
tiruth,  he  does  not  listen  to  tears 
and  lamentations.  Can  God  require 
such  attitudes  ?  Are  we  to  thixik  of 
God  as  a  being  who  can-  be  softened 
by  appeals  to  His  pity  ?  Why  are 
sinners  to  have  the  preferenee  with 
Him  ?  When  persons  with  a  pro- 
clivity of  evil  have  formed  evil 
habits,  ihey  are  notoriously  past 
cure ;  neither  punishment  4ior  ten- 
derness will  mend  them.  Sorely 
those  who  are  doing  the  best  for 
themselves  are  thosewho  best  deserve 
help  from  above.  It  is  pretended 
that  well-conducted  people  are  led 
astray  by  sdf-conceit,  and  will  not 
listen  to  reproof.  But  the  Christians 
do  not  address  the  well-conducted. 
They  address  the  ignorance  of  the 
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mnltiiiide;  thej  are  like  the  dmnk- 
ttrds  who  accnae  the  sober  of  being 
dinmk,  or  the  halfblind  who  tell  those 
with  eyesthal  they  caxmot  see.  They 
are  leading  astray  miserable  men 
aifter  Tisionary  hopes,  and  taming 
them  fh>m  tne  knowledge  of  all 
fhat  is  really  good. 

Yon  say,  Gelsns  goes  on  as  if 
p^sncmally  addressing  the  eonrerts, 
that'Crod  mnst  come  down  to  earth 
to  jnd^  mankind.  The  Jews  say, 
that  £fe  will  come.  The  Christianfl, 
that  He  has  come  already.  But  why 
shotild  God  come  down  ?  To  learn 
what  mankind  are  doing  P  He 
already  knows  all  things.  Was 
H  to  set  right  what  was  amiss? 
The  ev^laflting  order  of  the  nni- 
verse  does  not  need  to  be  set  right. 
No  link  of  it  is  broken  or  can  be 
broken.  Or  perhms  yon  think  that 
He  was  without  His  dne  honour ; 
that  He  desired  to  learn  who  there 
were  that  believed  in  Him;  that  He 
wonld  have  ns  know  Him  for  onr 
salvation,  that  those  who  wonld 
torn  to  Him  might  repent  and  be 
saved,  and  those  who  rejected  Him 
might  be  convicted  of  an  evil  hearfc. 
Do  yon  suppose  that  for  all  these 
ages  Qod  had  left  man  alone,  and 
only  now  at  last  has  remembered 
and  visited  him  ?  Ton  tell  us  no- 
thing of  Otod  with  any  savour  of 
truth  in  it.  You  terrify  fools  by  pic- 
toree  of  the  horrors  which  await  the 
impenitent,  pictures  like  the  spectres 
and  phantcLsms  which  we  are  shown 
in  the  Mysteries. 

You  have  gathered  a  doctrine  out 
of  tlie  Greek  ii^ends  which  you  have 
not  understood  about  cataclysms 
and  conflagrations.  The  Greeks  dis- 
covered that  elemental  catastrophes 
might  be  looked  for  in  recurring 
solar  and  sidereal  cycles.  The  last 
deluge  was  Deucalion's:  now  you 
tlnak  that  it  is  the  torn  of  fire, 
and  that  God  will  come  upon  the 
earth  as  a  consuming  flame.  God, 
joj  friend.%  is  all-perfeot  and  all- 
blessed.  If  He  leaves  His  present 
state,  and  comes  down  as  a  man 


among  men,  He  must  pass  from 
blessedness  to  unblessedness,  from 
perfection  to  imperfection,  from 
godd  to  bad,  and  no  such  change  is 
possible  with  Him.  Change  is  the 
condition  of  mortality.  The  im- 
mortal remains  the  same  for  ever. 
He  cannot  change  without  ceasing 
to  be  Himself.  Me  cannot  seem  to 
change  while  He  remains  unchai^d , 
for  then  He  is  a  deceiver,  xou 
Jews  say,  that  when  the  world  was 
full  of  vice  and  violence,  God  sent 
His  angels  and  destroyed  it  in  the 
first  Deluge.  You  Christians  say, 
that  the  Son  of  God  was  sent  on 
account  of  the  Jews'  sins  *,,  that  the 
Jews  crucified  Him,  and  incurred 
heavier  wrath  than  before.  You 
are  like  so  many  ants  creeping 
out  of  their  anthill,  or  frogs  sit- 
ting round  a  pond,  or  a  congrega- 
tion of  worms  on  a  mud-heap,  dis- 
cussing among  themselves  which 
have  sinned,  and  all  claiming  to 
have  had  the  secrets  of  GTod  re- 
vealed to  them.  For  us,  they  say, 
He  has  left  the  circuit  of  the  sky. 
Our  interests  only  He  considers,  for- 
gettin  g  all  other  created  thin gs .  To 
us  He  sends  messenger  after  mes- 
senger, and  thinks  only  how  to 
attach  us  to  Himself.  We  are 
Gt)d's  children,  and  are  made  in 
His  likeness.  For  us  earth,  water, 
air,  and  stars  were  created,  to  be 
our  ministers.  But  some  of  us 
have  sinned,  and  now  God  must 
come,  or  send  His  Son,  to  bum  up 
the  offenders,  and  give  the  rest  of 
us  eternal  life.  Such*  language 
would  be  less  monstrous  from  the 
firogs  than  from  those  who  now 
use  it.  • 

What  are  the  Jews  that  they 
claim  so  lofty  privileges  ?  They 
were  a  colony  of  revolted  Egyptian 
slaves  who  settled  in  a  comer  of 
Palestine.  In  their  accoimt  of 
themselves  they  pretend  that  fit 
the  beginning  God  made  a  man  with 
His  hands,  and  breathed  life  into 
him.  He  then  put  him  to  sleep, 
took  out  one  of  his  ribs,  and  of  the 
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rib  made  a  woman.  Having  thus 
created  these  two,  He  gaye  them 
certain  orders,  which  the  serpent 
tempted  them  to  disobey,  and  thus 
crossed  God's  pnrpose  and  got  the 
better  of  him.  Ood  haying  thns 
&iled  to  make  His  creatures  loyal 
to  Himself,  after  a  time  proposed  to 
destroy  them.  There  was  a  Delnge, 
and  a  maryellons  ark,  in  which  all 
kinds  of  Hying  things  were  inclosed, 
with  a  dove  and  a  rayen  to  act  as 
messengers/  The  history  of  the 
Patriardbs  follows — childron  singu- 
larly bom  ;  brothers  quarrelling ; 
mothers  plotting ;  a  youth  cheating 
his  father-in-law;  a  story  of  Lot 
and  his  daughters  worse  than  the 
banquet  of  Thyestes.  One  of  the 
lads  goes  to  Egypt,  where  he  inter- 
prets a  dream,  and  becomes  ruler 
of  the  country.  His  fieimily  join 
him  and  settle  there.  The  Jews 
and  Christians  explain  these  legends 
into  allegory,  but  it  is  all  illusion 
together.  G-od  makes  nothing  which 
is  liable  to  death.  The  sonl  of 
man  is  God's  work.  The  body  of 
man  is  not  His  work.  The  human 
body  differs  nothing  from  the  body 
of  a  bat  or  a  worm.  It  is  made  of 
the  same  materials.  It  comes  to 
the  same  end;  all  material  things 
are  mortal,  and  subject  to  decay. 
The  eyil  which  men  speak  of  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  universe. 
It  is  not  in  God.  It  is  in  matter ; 
its  energy  lies  in  corruption;  and 
life  and  death  succeed  each  other 
with  an  unchanging  law  of  uniform 
succession.  The  world  was  not 
made  for  man ;  each  organised  crea- 
ture is  bom  and  perishes  for  the 
sake  of  the  whole  ir<$(r/ioc.  That 
which  to  you  seems  evil  may  not  be 
evil  in  itself.  To  some  other  being, 
or  to  the  universe,  it  may  possibly  be 
good.  Man  refers  all  things  to  himself 
and  his  own  interests.  The  rain  from 


heaven  was  no  more  sent  for  liim 
than  it  was  sent  for  the  trees  and 
herbs.  The  trees  and  herbs  are  of 
as  much  benefit  to  the  animals  as 
to  man.  The  animals  might  even 
with  better  reason  regard  them- 
selves as  the  special  objects  of  God's 
care.  Man  seeks  his  food  with  pain 
and  toil.  The  animals  neither  sow 
nor  plough ;  the  earth  supplies  them 
freely  with  all  that  they  need. 
Euripides  may  say : 

The  day  and  night  are  ministers  of  man. 

Why  more  of  man  than  of  ants 
and  gnats,  to  whom  night  brings 
sleep,  and  day  the  return  of 
energy?  Are  we  lords  of  the 
animals  because  we  capture  and 
devour  them  P  Do  not  they  equally 
chase  and  devour  us?  And  we 
must  use  nets  and  weapons  and 
hounds  and  huntsmen,  while  nature 
has  given  weapons  to  them  suffi- 
cient with  no  such  assistance.  So 
far  as  nature  goes  it  might  be  rather 
said  that  Gx>d  had  subjected  man 
to  beasts.  Will  a  higher  place 
be  claimed  for  man  because  he 
lives  in  cities  and  rules  himself  by 
laws  ?  So  do  ants  and  bees.  They 
too  have  their  chiefs,  their  wars, 
their  victories,  their  captured 
enemies.  They  have  their  towns 
and  suburbs,  their  division  of 
labour,  their  punishment  for  drones. 
They  have  cemeteries  for  their 
dead.  They  converse  and  reason 
when  they  meet  on  the  road.  To 
one  looking  down  from  heaven  no 
such  mighty  difference  would  ap- 
pear between  the  doings  of  max 
and  the  doings  of  ants.  The  uni- 
verse was  no  more  made  for  man 
than  for  the  lion,  the  eagle,  or  the 
dolphin.  One  created  being  is  not 
better  than  another  (save  relatively 
to  ourselves).  All  are  but  parts 
of  one  great  and   perfect  whole, 


'  The  difficalty  of  eoneriving  that  snch  a  mnltitude  of  creatures  could  hare  been  pre- 
serred  in  a  vessel  of  the  dimensions  usually  assigned  to  the  Ark,  iras  a  Tery  old  one. 
Origen  gets  over  it  by  saying  that  the  figures  were  wrongly  giren.  The  Ark,  he  says, 
was  twenty-fire  miles  long,  and  almost  a  mile  wide. 
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«nd  ihiB  irhole  is  the  constant 
care  of  the  providence  of  G-od.  He 
does  not  forget  it  and  torn  to  it  at 
intervals  when  it  has  heoome  cor* 
mptb  He  is  not  angry  with  it 
nor  threatens  to  destroy  it  on 
man's  accoont  any  more  than  on 
acconnt  of  apes  and  flies.  Each 
thing  in  its  place  falfils  its  allotted 
work. 

No  Qod  or  Son  of  Gk)d  has  ever 
comedown  to  this  earth  or  will  come. 
The  Jews  profess  to  venerate  the 
heavens  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
heavens;  but  the  grandest,  the 
most  sublime,  of  the  wonders  of 
those  high  regions  they  will  not 
venerate.  They  adore  the  phan« 
tasms  of  the  dark,  the  obscnre 
visions  of  their  sleep ;  bnt  for  those 
bright  and  shining  harbingers  of 
good,  those  minist^  by  whom  the 
winter  rains  and  the  summer 
warmth,  the  clouds  and  the  light- 
nings and  the  thunders,  the  fruitis  of 
the  earth  and  all  living  things  are 
generated  and  preserved,  those 
beings  in  whom  God  rev^s  His 
presence  to  us,  those  fair  celestial 
heralds,  those  angels  which  are 
angels  indeed,  for  them  they  care 
not^  they  heed  them  not.  They 
dream  of  a  God  who  will  bum  all 
created  things  to  cinders,  and  will 
raise  up  them  to  life  again  in  their 
fleshly  bodies.  It  is  not  to  gratify 
such  appetites  of  disordered  minds 
that  €^  presides  in'  this  uni- 
verse. He  rules  in  justice  and 
uprightness.  To  the  soul  He  may 
grant  immortality.  The  flesh  is 
but  a  perishing  excrement  which 
He  neither  will  save  nor,  though 
you  say  tiiat  with  Him  nothing  is 
impossible,  is  able  to  save,  for  He 
is  Himself  the  reason  of  all  things, 
and  He  cannot  contradict  His  own 
nature. 

The  Jews  as  a  separate  nation  have 
their  own  institutions  and  their  own 
religion,  and  the  Government  does 
not  interfere  with  them.  Difierent 
peoples  have  each  their  special 
modes  of  thought  and  action,  and 


it  is  good  to  preserve  a  communiiy 
in  the  form  in  which  it  has  grown. 
It  may  be  too  that  the  earth  from 
the  beginning  has  been  partitioned 
into  spiritntd  prefectures,  each 
under  a  viceroy  of  its  own,  and 
that  each  province  prospers  best 
when  left  to  its  own  ruler.  National 
laws  and  customs  are  of  infinite 
variety,  and  each  nation  prefers  its 
own.  If  in  this  spirit  the  Jews 
are  tenacious  of  their  traditions, 
they  are  not  to  be  blamed ;  but  if 
they  pretend  to  the  possession  of 
special  secrets  of  knowledge,  and 
refuse,  as  unclean,  a  communion 
with  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  must 
be  taught  that  their  own  dogmas 
are  not  peculiar  to  them.  They 
worship  the  God  of  heaven.  The 
Persians  sacrifice  on  the  hill-tops 
to  DiSf  by  whom  they  mean  the 
circle  of  the  sky.  And  it  matters 
little  whether  we  name  this  Being 
Dis  or  <  the  Most  High,'  or  *  Zeus,' 
or  'Adonai,'  or  'Sabaoth,'  or 
'Ammon,'  or  with  the  Scythians 
'Papa.'  The  Egyptians  and  the 
Golchi  were  circumcised  before  the 
Jews.  The  Eg3rptians  do  not  eat 
swine's  flesh,  nor  the  flesh  of  many 
animals  beside.  The  Pythagoreans 
touch  none.  As  to  outward  signs  that 
God  has  any  special  care  for  tiie  Jews, 
what  has  become  of  them  P  Not 
knowing  the  truth  and  enchanted 
by  vain  illusions,  they  have  been 
swept  away  out  of  their  country 
and  bear  tibe  peoalty  of  their  arro- 
gance. 

Allow  that  the  Christians'  mas- 
ter may  have  been  some  angel; 
was  he  the  first  or  the  only 
angel  that  has  come  into  the 
world?  The  Christians  them- 
selves tell  of  many  more  who,  they 
say,  rebelled  and  are  confined  in 
chains  in  the  hollow  of  the  earth, 
and  they  say  that  the  hot  springs  are 
their  tears.  Some  of  them  imagine 
that  the  Demiurgus,  or  Creator, 
was  not  the  Father  of  Christ,  and 
that  Christ  came  to  bring  men  from 
the    Demiurgus    to    hu    Father 
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There  are   the   Simonians  among 
them     who     worship     Helen     or 
her     master     Helentis.       Others 
derive  themselves  from  Marcellinay 
others  from    Salome,  others  from 
Mariamna,  or  from  Martha.    And 
there  are,  again,  the  Maroionites. 
Some  prostrate  themselves  in  dark- 
ness  before  imagined  demons  with 
rites  more    abominable   than    the 
orgies  in  the  College  of  Antinons. 
These  sects  curse  each  other  with 
horrid  imprecations,  and  will  yield 
no  point  for  concord;  yet,  amidst 
their  mntnal  reproaches,  they  all 
sing  to  the  one  note,  *  The  world  is 
cmcified  to  me,  and  I  to  the  world ; ' 
*  If  yon  will  be  saved,  believe,  or 
else  depart  from  ns/     Who  is  to 
decide   among  themp     Are  those 
who  wonld  be  saved  to  throw  dice 
to  learn  to  whom  to  attach  them- 
selves P      Again,    there    are    the 
Ophiatae,  or  serpent  worshippers — 
a    tree    of  knowledge,    with    the 
serpent  for  the  good  spirit,    and 
witn    the  Deminrgns  for  the  evil 
spirit.    There    are    the    prophetic 
oracles,     circles     within     circles, 
water    flowing  from    the  Ghnrch 
on    earth,    virtues    distilled  from 
the     Pmnic    Virgin,*     the      soul 
Hving,  or  slain  that  it  might  live 
again,  the  earth   stabbed  with  an 
altar  knife,  human  beings    sacri- 
ficed and  restored,   death  ceasing 
out  of  the  xmiverse  when  sin  shall 
die,   the    narrow  road,   the    gates 
flying  open  of  their  own  accord, 
everywhere  the  tree  of  life,  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  flesh  from  off 
the  tree — ^I  suppose  because  their 
master  was  crucified,  and  was  him- 
self  a  worker  in  wood.     Had  he 
been  thrown  from  a  cliff,  or  into  a 
pit,  or  been  hsnged ;  had  he  been 
a  shoemaker,  or  a  mason,  or  a  smith, 
we  should  have  had  the  rock  of  life, 
the  gulf  of  resurrection,  the  rope  of 
immortality,   or  the   holy  leather, 
or  the  bledsed  stone,  or  the  steel  of 
charity.    What  nurse  would  not  be 


ashamed  to  tell  suck  fables  to  a 
child  P 

Theti  there  are  those  who  practise 
incantation  and  exorcism  with  dia- 
grams and  mystic  numbers.  I  have 
seen  books  with  the  names  of  spiirts 
and  formulas  for  spells  in  the  hands 
of  some  of  their  priests.  An  Egyp- 
tiim  once  told  me  that  magic  had 
power  on  fools  and  sensualists,  but 
could  touch  no  one  who  WM  sound 
in  mind  and  body.  The  Christians 
dream  of  some  antagonist  to  God-^ 
a  devil,  whom  they  call  Satanas» 
who  thwarted  God  when  He  wished 
to  benefit  mankind .  The  Son  of  €k>d 
suffered  deatb  from  Satanas,  bat 
they  tell  us  still  that  we  are  to  defy 
him,  and  to  bear  the  worst  that  he 
can  do;  Satanaa  will  come  again 
and  work  miracles,  and  pretend  to 
be  God,  but  we  are  not  to  believe 
him.  The  Greeks  tell  of  a  war 
among  the  gods ;  army  against  army, 
one  1^  by  Saturn  and  one  by  Ophi* 
nous;  of  challenges  and  battles; 
the  vanquished  fedling  into  the  ocean, 
the  victors  reigning  in  heaven.  In 
the  Mysteries  we  have  the  re- 
bellion of  the  Titans,  and  the  fiables 
of  Typhon,  and  Horns,  and  Ositia. 
The  story  of  the  devil  plotting 
against  man  is  stranger  than  either 
of  these.  The  Son  of  God  is  injured 
by  the  devil,  and  charges  us  to  fight 
against  him  at  our  peril.  Why  not 
punish  the  devil,  instead  of  threat- 
ening poor  wretches  whom  he  de* 
ceives  r 

Christ  must  needs  suffer,  you  say, 
because  it  was  so  foretold.  The  ora- 
cles under  whose  guidance  so  many 
colonies  have  been  founded  were 
nothing,  but  every  word  spoken  in 
Judasa  must  be  infallible.  Frophets 
and  diviners  nre  to  be  found  at  the 
present  day  scattered  everywhere. 
They  are  to  be  met  with  in  temples, 
and  camps,  and  cities,  with  crowds 
gathered  about  them.  ^  I  am  God,* 
they  say,  *  or  the  Son  of  God,  or  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  I  have  come  be*. 


'  The  ctlMtial  mother  of  the  Vale&tiiiiii&s. 
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eavfle  the  world  is  to  perisli,  and 
yon,  ob  men,  are  like  to  perish,  too, 
in  your  iniquities ;  but  I  will  savd 
you.  Hereafter  you  will  see  me 
coming  in  the  power  of  heaven. 
Blessed  are  those  who  believe  in  me 
now.  Thd  rest  I  will  bum  with 
^erlasting  fire.  Bepentauce  will 
then  be  in  vain.  Only  those  who 
now  listen  shall  escape.'  Then  they 
ntter  some  hysterical  enigmas  firota 
which  any  rogue  or  bloddiead  can 
extiact  whatever  meaning  pleases 
him.  I  have  myself  spoken  wi1& 
some  of  these  persons,  who,  when 
crooB-qnestibned,  have  confessed 
thai  they  were  impostors.  If  pro- 
phets like  these  were  to  foretell 
that  God  was  to  fall  sick  and  die, 
must  Qod  fall  sick  and  die  because 
they  say  sop  What  is  incredible 
and  unworthy  may  not  be  believed, 
though  all  manlond  go  mad  and 
prophesy  it.  The  Jewish  prophets, 
inspired  by  (3od,  you  say,  foretold 
thi^  Christ  would  come  to  do  this 
and  that,  and  the  prophets  could 
not  err.  Qod  througb  Moses 
promised  the  Israelites  tern* 
poral  prosperity  and  earthly  do- 
minion. He  bade  them  destroy 
their  enemies,  sparing  neither  old 
nor  young,  and  threifttened  them 
with  destrnction  themselves  unless 
they  obeyed  Him.  The  Son  of  God 
condemned  riches,  condemned  am- 
bition ;  men  were  to  care  no  more 
for  food  or  raiment  than  the  ravens 
or  the  lilies ;  they  were  to  ofier  the 
dieek  to  be  smitten.  Either  Moses 
was  wrong  or  Christ  was  wrong  ;  or 
are  we  to  suppose  tbat  God  changed 
His  own  mind  ? 

You  dream,  perhaps,  of  another 
and  better  world,  another  existence, 
as  in  some  Elysian  fields,  where  all 
riddles  will  be  solved  and  all  evil  be 
put  away.  You  say  unless  God  can  be 
seen  in  the  form  of  a  man,  how  are  we 
to  know  Him  P  How  can  anything 
be  known,  except  by  the  senses  P 
You  might  see  Him,  if  that  was  all, 


in  the  Greek  temples.     But  your 
words  are  the  words  of  flesh,  not 
of  reasonable  men.     Then  only  can 
you  see  God  when  you  close  the 
eyes  of  the  body  and  open  the  eyes 
of  the  intellect,   and  if  you  need 
a    guide    upon    the    road    avoid 
the    quacks    and    conjurers    who 
promise'  to     show    you    ghosts. 
Put    away    your    vain    illusions, 
your    marvellous    formulas,    your 
lion     and   your  Amphibius,  your 
God- Ass  and  youi^  celestial  door- 
keepers,^   in    whose   names,   poor 
wretches,    you     a)l6w    yourselves 
to    be    persecuted    and    impaled. 
Plato  says  that  the  Architect  and 
Father  of  the  Universe  is  not  easily 
found  out,  and  when  found  cannot 
be  made  known  to  common  minds. 
Go  learn  of  Plato  how  truth  is 
bought  for  by  those  who  are  in- 
spired indeed.    Hard  and  narrow 
is  the  way  that  leads  to  light,  and 
few  can  find  it;  but  through  the 
eflbrts  of  the  wise  we  are' not  left 
wholly  without  some  glimpse,  with- 
out some  conception,  of  that  awful 
and  eternal    being.    Lost    in    the 
flesh  as  you  are  and  without  pure 
vision,     I  know   not    if    you  can 
follow    me.      That    which   is,    is 
perceived  by  the  intellect.     That 
which  is  subject  to  change  is  per- 
ceived by  the  senses.     The  spirit 
apprehends  the  things  of  the  spirit, 
the  eye  apprehends  the  things  of 
the  eye;  and  as  the  sun  in  this 
visible  universe  is  not  the  eye  and  is 
not  sight,  but  is  the  power  which 
enables  the  eye  to  see  and  enables  all 
sensible  things  which  are  the  object 
of  vision  to  be  se^i,  so  God  is  not 
intellect,  and  is  not  spirit',  and  is 
not  knowledge,  but  through  Him 
the  spirit  perceives,   the  intellect 
knows;  in  Him  all  truth  and  all 
objects  of   knowledge  have  their 
being;   and  He  Himself,  by  some 
inefiable  agency,  is  seen  above  them 
all.     I  speak  as  to  men  of  under- 
standing.    It  will  be  well  if  yon 


•  An  aUnaoD  to  some  of  the  Onoitio  herefiies. 
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can  follow  me.  The  spirit  jon 
speak  of,  which  yon  pretend  comes 
down  to  yon  from  Qod  to  teach  Hia 
mysteries,  will  give  you  insight. 
If  yon  cannot  comprehend,  I  bid  yoa 
be  silent.  Cover  np  yonr  ignorance. 
Call  not  those  blind  whose  eyes  are 
open,  nor  those  lame  who  run ;  and 
live  as  yon  will  in  yonr  body,  which 
is  the  dead  part  of  yoa.  If  yoa 
must  needs  have  some  new  doctrine, 
adopt  some  illastrioas  name,  better 
suited  to  the  legend  of  a  divine 
nature.  If  Hercules  and  Escula- 
pius  do  not  please  you,  there  was 
Orpheus.  He  too  died  by  violence. 
If  Orpheus  has  been  taken  by  others, 
there  was  Anazarchus,  who  was 
beaten  to  death  and  mocked  at  his 
executioners.  '  Pound  on,'  he  said, 
*  you  can  pound  the  sheath  of  Anax- 
archus,  himself  you  cannot  pound.' 
The  men  of  science,  you  may  tell 
me,  have  appropriated  Anaxarchus. 
Well,  then,  take  Epictetas,  who, 
when  his  master  was  wrenchiag  his 
leg  upon  the  rack,  smiled,  and  said 
he  would  break  it,  and,  when  he  did 
break  it,  said,  *I  told  you  so.' 
Even  the  Sibyl,  whose  poems  you 
interpolate  with  your  own  fables, 
you  might  have  called  a  daughter 
of  God  with  a  sort  of  reason.  Your 
own  legendary  heroes  would  have 
been  more  presentable  than  the  one 
whom  you  have  chosen:  your  Jonah 
who  was  in  the  whale's  belly,  or 
your  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den. 

You  boast  that  you  have  no 
temples,  no  altars,  no  images.  The 
absence  of  such  things  is  not 
peculiar  to  you.  The  nomad 
Scythians  and  the  Africans  have 
none.  The  Persians  have  none. 
The  Persians  say  the  gods  are  not 
like  men,  and  they  will  not  repre- 
sent them  as  men.  Heraclitas  says 
that  prayer  to  an  image  is  like 
prayer  to  a  house-wall ;  but  you,  in 
condemning  images,  are  inconsistent 
with  yourselves,  for  you  say  that 
man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God. 


The  images  in  the  temples  you  pre- 
tend are  images  of  genii.  If  this 
be  so,  and  if  there  be  genii,  why 
should  not  they  be  adored  P  Is  not 
everything  directed  by  Qod?  Is 
not  Gt)d's  providence  over  all? 
Angels,  genii,  heroes,  have  they 
not  each  their  own  law  prescribed 
by  God?  are  they  not -ministering 
spirits  set  over  their  several  pro- 
vinces aoording  to  their  degree  ?  and 
why,  if  we  adore  Gk)d,  should  we 
not  adore  those  who  bear  rule  under 
Him? 

No  man,  you  say,  can  serve  many 
masters.  This  is  the  language  of 
sedition — of  men  who  would  divide 
themselves  from  the  society  of 
their  fellows,  and  would  carry  Gk>d 
along  with  them.  A  slave  cannot 
serve  a  second  master  without 
wronging  the  first  to  whom  he  be- 
longs. But  God  can  suffer  no 
wrong.  God  can  lose  nothing. 
The  inferior  spirits  are  not  Hia 
rivals,  that  Ho  can  resent  the  re- 
spect which  we  pay  to  them.  In 
them  we  worship  only  some  attri- 
bute of  Him  from  whom  they  hold 
authority,  and  in  saying  that  one 
only  is  Lord  you  disobey  and  rebel 
against  Him.  Nor  do  you  practtBe 
your  own  profession.  You  have  a 
second  Lord  yourselves,  a  man  who 
lived  and  died  a  few  years  ago ;  you 
pretend  still  that  in  God's  Son  you 
still  worship  but  one  God ;  but  this  is 
a  subtle  contrivance  that  you  may 

f'lve  the  greater  glory  to  this  Son. 
on  say  in  your  Dialogus  Omlestis, 
'  If  the  Son  of  Man  is  stronger  tiian 
God  and  Lord  of  God,  who  else 
can  be  Lord  of  Him  who  is 
above  God  ? ' »®  You  have  a  God 
above  the  heavens — Father  of 
the  son  of  man,  whom  you  have 
chosen  to  worship.  And  to  this 
son  of  man  yoa  g^ve  the  glory  of 
God  by  pretending  that  he  is 
stronger  than  Otod,  You  have  no 
outward  services,  because  you  pre- 
fer to  be  connected  by  a  secret  bond 


**  The  J>ialogu»  Codettia  waa  perhaps  a  Mareiosite  book.    Origen  knew  soUiiiig  of  it, 
and  declioed  to  be  roffponsible  for  it. 
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among  jonTselTes.  The  tme  God 
is  the  common  Father  of  ns  all. 
IVom  ns  He  needs  nothing.  He  is 
good,  and  in  Him  is  no  jeuonay  or 
malioe.  What  hnrt  can  His  most 
devoted  aerrants  fear  from  taking 
part  in  the  public  festivals  ?  If  the 
images  presented  there  be  idols, 
they  are  without  power  to  injure. 
If  they  are  spirits,  they  arc  spirits 
sent  from  God,  and  deserve  the 
bononr  and  service  assigned  to 
them  by  the  laws.  Your  customs 
require  you  to  abstain  from  the 
flesh  of  some  of  the  animals  which 
aiB  oflfered  in  sacrifice.  Be  it 
so.  Abstain  if  you  will  frt)m  the 
flesh  of  all  animals.  Pythagoras 
did  the  same.  But  if,  as  you  pre- 
tend, you  will  not  be  partakers  with 
genii,  are  the  genii  only  present 
when  the  victims  are  slain?  The 
com  and  herbs  which  you  eat^ 
the  wine  you  drink,  the  water,  and 
the  very  air  yon  breathe,  are  they 
not  all  created  W  the  spirits  that  are 
set  over  them  r  Either  you  must 
not  live  in  this  world  at  aU,  or  you 
must  offer  your  thanksffivings  and 
prayers  to  the  beings  from  whom 
you  receive  all  that  you  have.  These 
sapeixQundane  and  ethereal  officials 
may  be  dangerous  if  they  are  ne- 
glected or  insulted.  You  are  only 
in  danger  from  them,  you  say,  iP 
you  call  them  by  their  barbarous 
names.  Yon  are  safe  if  you  keep 
to  Latin  and  Greek  equivalents. 
You  may  curse  a  Zeus  or  Apollo 
and  strike  him  in  the  face  and  he 
iskes  no  notice.  Alas,  my  good  peo- 
ple, we  too  can  outlaw  your  spirit  by 
■ea  and  land;  we  can  take  you  who 
are  his  images  and  chain  you  and 
kiU  you.  And  your  Son  of  God,  or 
whatever  you  please  to  call  him,  is 
no  less  indifferent.  We  do  not 
lesni  that  those  who  put  him  to 
death  suffered  anything  extraordi- 
nary. What  has  be&Uen  since  his 
cod  to  persuade  us  that  your  son  of 
msn  was  Son  of  Gk>d  ?  He  was  sent 
into  the  world  as  Gk>d'8  ambassador. 
He  was  killed,  and  his  message 


perished  with  him.  Yet,  after  all 
these  generations,  he  still  sleeps* 
He  suffered,  you  say,  with  his  own 
consent.  May  not  those  whom  you 
revile  suffer  also  with  their  con- 
sent ?  It  is  well  to  compare  like 
with  like.  Is  there  no  evidence  for 
the  presence  of  Gh)d's  Spirit  in  the 
established  religion  P  aeod  I  speak 
of  the  oracles  r  the  prophecies  an« 
nounoed  frt)m  the  shrines?  tho 
revelations  in  the  auguries?  tho 
visions  of  divine  beings  actually 
seen  ?  All  the  world  is  frill  of  theso 
things.  How  many  cities  have  been 
founded  at  the  bidoing  of  an  oracle  ? 
How  manyrescued  from  plague  and 
&mine  ?  Mow  many  have  perished 
miserably  when  the  oracle's  com- 
mands were  neglected?  Princes 
have  flourished  or  fiJlen.  Childless 
parents  have  obtained  their  wishes. 
The  sick  and  maimedhave  recovered 
health  and  strength.  Blasphemers 
have  g^ne  mad  confessing  their 
crimes.  Others  hkve  killed  them- 
selves, or  &llen  into  mortal  illness ; 
some  have  been  slain  on  the  spot 
by  an  awful  sentence  out  of  the 
shrine. 

You  tell  of  the  eternal  torments 
which  await  the  wicked.  You  say 
no  more  than  the  interpreters  of  the 
Mysteries.  But  the  penalties  which 
you  pronounce  against  them,  the 
chiefs  of  the  Mysteries  pronounoo 
against  vou.  Why  should  you  be 
more  rignt  than  they  ?  They  and  you 
are  equallv  confident  in  their  mes- 
sage ;  and  they  as  well  as  you  have 
their  miracles  and  prophecies.  For 
your  messaffe  in  itself  (I  do  not 
speak  to  such  of  you  as  are  troubled 
about  a  bodily  resurrection;  with 
them  it  is  vain  to  reason),  to  those 
among  you  who  believe  that  the  soul 
or  intellect  is  unmortal  (intdlectnal 
spirit,  holy  or  blessed  spirit,  living 
spirit,  effluence  from  incorporeal  na» 
ture  celestialandimperishable,  name 
it  as  you  please),  to  those  who  be- 
lieve that^e  wicked  will  suffer  ever- 
lastingly, and  that  the  righteous  will 
enjoy  etenaal  happiness  in  the  pre* 
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sence  of  God,  I  s&j  that  they  believe 
truly  and  well.     Let  them  hold  to 
this   doctarine.    May  it   never   be 
abandoned  either  by  them  or  any 
man  I  Perhaps  for  all  hcunan  beings 
some  penal  purgatory  is  neceBsary 
to  pnnfjT  the  sool  from  the  paasions 
and  pollntions  by  whioh  it  has  been 
stained  in  its  coniiection  with  the 
body.    Mortals,  Empedodes  tells  us, 
must  wander  apart  from  bliss  in 
countless  forms  for  30,000  years, 
and  are  committed  to  the  keepers 
of  the  prison-house.    One,  however, 
of  two  things:  either  you    must 
recognise  theusages  of  the  common- 
wealth and  respiect  its    ministers, 
or  the  oommonwealth  cannot  bear 
your  presence.    You  must  go  from 
ns  and  leave  no  seed  behind  you, 
that  the  trace    of  you    may    be 
blotted  off  the  earth.    If  you  cJiooBe 
to  marry  and    rear  children,  and 
eat  the  fruit  of  the  ground    and 
share  in  the  common  interests  of 
life,  you  must  submit  to  the  con- 
ditions^ altfaou^  they  may  not  be 
wholly  to  your  taste.    Ail  of  us 
have  to  bear  with  things  which  we 
could  wish  otherwise.     It  is  a  law 
of  nature,  and  there  is  no  remedy. 
You  most  pay  honour  to  those  who 
are  set  over  you.    You  must  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  tibis  life  until 
you  are  released  foom  the  bonds  of 
it.    You  cannot  have  the  -benefits 
of  society  and  refuse  to  share  its 
obligations.     In^  some  places   the 
reUgious  customs  may  be  extrava- 
gant andsuperstitious,  and  wise  men 
use  their  judgment  as  to  the  credit 
which  they  attach  <  to  them.    But 
if  the  ^mans  were  to  listen    to 
you,  to  abolish  all  their  laws  and 
customs,  and  to  worship  only  your 
Most  IQKffh,  or  what  you  may  please 
to  call  mm,  you  .w&  not  pretend 
that  fio' wDl  come  and  fight  for 
them  and  de&nd  them  from  their 
enemies..  According  to  you.    He 
promised  the  Jews  more  than  this, 
yet  fie  has  >  done  little  either  for 
them  or  ioe  yonzselves«    The  Jews 
were  to  have  ruled  the  world,  and 


they  have  not  a  yard  of  ground  to 
call  their  own.    You  are  only  sale 
when  you  keep  concealed.    If  you 
are  found  yoa  are  executed.    God 
must  never  be  forgotten  'either  by 
dav  or  night,  either  in  public  or 
private,  either  in  speech  or  aation. 
whatever  we  do  or  leave  undone, 
we  should  have  God  ever  before 
our  minds,  bat  we  must  43bej  also 
the    princes   and    rnlers    of  this 
world,  the  powers,  whatever  they 
be,  whioh  h&ve  authority  here.    I 
do  not  say  that  obedienoe  is  without 
limit..    If  a  servant  of  God  be  Qomn 
manded  to  do  some  wrong  Act  or 
speak  an  irreverent    word,    he  is 
bound  to  disob^.    He  must  bear 
all    torture  and   all  death   sooner 
than  say  or  do  what  God  forbids ; 
but  if  the  order  be  to  salute  the 
Sun  or  sing  a  hymn  to  Athene,  he 
does  but  glorify  God  the  more  when 
he  praises  God's  ministers;  nor  is  it 
unlawful  to  swear  by  the  emperor, 
for  to  the  emperor  the  world  is 
given  in  charge,  and  nnd^  him 
you  hold  all  that  yon  have. 

One  is  enthroned  upon  earth  to 
whom  Qod    has     committed    the 
sceptre.    Befiose    to    acknowledge 
him,  refuse  to  serve  under  him  in 
the  state  or  the  army,  and  he  has 
no  choice  but  to  punish  you,  because 
if  all  were  to  4ictas  yon  do  he  would 
be  left  alone  and  unsupported.     The 
empire  would  be  overrun  by  the 
barbarians,  and  all  sound  knowledge 
would    be    destroyed,    your    own 
snperstitionalong  withit.   Yon  have 
no  fear,  you  say,  you  can  face  the 
prospect,  you  are  content  to  see  ruler 
after  ruler  perish  if  only  be  will 
listen  to  yon.     If  the  rulers  have 
any  prudence  they  will  first  make 
an  end   with   you.     Your    notion 
that  all  the  world  can  be  brought 
to  one-  mind  in  religion,   Asiatic, 
European,     African,     Gbeek,    and 
Barbarian,  is  the  wildest  of  dreams. 
It  cannot  be.     The  very  tbongbt 
reveals  your  ignoranoe.    xour  dnty 
is  to  stand  by  your  sovareiga,  in 
the  field|  in  the  council  olum&ber. 
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whererer  be  requires  joar  service. 
Do  josUj  in  your  place  as  citizens, 
and  make  jonrselTes  worthy  mem- 
bers of  the  commonwealth.^^ 

Sadi  is  the  general  bearing  of 
this  memorable   treatise.       There 
most  be  large  gaps  in  many  parte 
where  the  connection  is    broken. 
The  conclusion  is  abmpt.     It  was, 
perhaps,  a  farther  development  of 
the  political  aspect  of  the  question, 
which  Origen  thought  it  ulmeodssary 
to  quote.      In  places  he  seems  to 
have    misnnderBtood     Gelsus,    in 
places  to  have  nnconsciously  don« 
him  injustice.     Thronghont  we  ,do 
not  know  where  we  have  the  words 
of  Celsos  himself,  and  where  a  para- 
phrase of  what    Origen    thought 
him  to  mean.     Occasionally  where 
a  paragraph  appears  to  be  quoted 
verbally,  it  is  unintelligible  from 
want  of  context,  and  we  are  driven 
to  Origen's  rejoinders  to  discover 
what  Celsus  is  talking  about.  On  the 
whole,  howeyer,  the  sketch  which  I 
have  given  does,  I  believe,  repre- 
sent &ithfally  in  a  generalised  form 
the  argument  whioh  obstructed  for 
a  century  the  progress  of  Ghristi* 
anity.    The  reply,  which  was  long 
an  arsenal  for  Christian  advocates, 
is  as  beautifiil  as  it  is  yoluminous. 
It  is  the  unfolding  of  ihe  position 
of  the  Christian  Church  towards 
the  surrounding  world  in  all    ita 
simplicity,  its  innocence,  and.  spiri- 
tual pnri^.      Good  men  are  not 
protected  from  intelleotual  errors. 
Their  thoughts  are  occupied  with 


higher  subjects,  and  they  attend,  per- 
haps, less  than  others  to  merely 
secular  learning.  When  he  is  off 
his  own  ground  and  attempts  to 
answer  Celsas  on  questions  of  fact, 
on  science,  on  histoir,  on  statesman- 
ship, Origen  is  a  cmld  contending 
with  a  giant.  In  the  True  Story  we 
find  the  tone  and  almost  the  lan- 
guage of  the  calm,  impartial, 
thoughtful  modem  European. 
We  find  the  precise  attitude  in  which 
a  sensible  man  m  our  own  time 
would  place  himself  towards  any 
new  revelation  which  might  present 
itself  now,pretending  to  be  supported 
by  miracles  and  interfering  with 
political  obligations.  Celsus  was 
m  advance  of  his  age.  He  was  on 
an  elevation  from  which  he  could 
survey  the  past  and  ourrent  super*, 
stitions,  and  detect  the  origin  of 
most  of  them  in  ignorance  or  cre- 
dulity. Origen  replies  to  him  &Dm 
the  leyel  of  contemporary  illusions^ 
from  which  he  wasasUttlef  reeasthe 
least  instructed  of  his  catechumens. 
Celsus  tells  him  that '  names '  are 
not  things,  names  are  but  4aigns, 
and  different  words  in  different 
languages  mean  the  same  object: 
that  when  religious  Greeks  speak 
ef  Zeus,  and  Latins  of  Jupiter, 
and  Persians  of  Dis,  and  Jews  of 
Jehovahy  they  all  mean  the  common 
Father  of  mankind.  Origen  answers 
that  this  cannot  be,r  because  if  the 
formula  of  the  God  of  Abraham, 
the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob,  was  properly    pronounced. 


"  Origen  tajs  on  this  very  important  point  that  Christians  will  only  assist  th» 
Emperor  with  thax  own  weapons.  They  will  put  on  the  armo^  of  .Qod.  They  will 
pray  for  the  snccess  of  the  Imperial  armies  when  the  cause  is  a  juat  one.  The  priests 
of  Uie  temples  were  excused  from  shedding  blood,  and  confined  themselves  to  inter- 
cession. Christians  abstained  on  the  same  ground  to  keep  their  hands  pure.  They 
would  pray  for  the  confbsion  of  the  enemies  of  justice,  and  by  defeating  the  evil  spirits' ' 
who  had  caused  a  war  they  would  benefit  the  ^nperor  fsr  more  than  ihtj  could  do  by 
fighting  with  their  hands.  Serve  under  him  as  legionaries  they  would  not,  however  , 
he  mig^t  try  to  force  them. 

The  Fathers  were  diyided  on  the  matter.  Tertullian  wavers,  but  inclines  to  agree 
with  Origen.  Many  Christians  did  as  a  fact  serve  in  the  Imperial  armv.  Th^  cdm- 
phunt  of  Celsus,  and  Origen's  defiant  language  eigh^  years  after,  show  tnat  their  rale 
was  to  abflfeain ;  and  we  need  no  f^irther  explanation  of  the  '  perseeutians.'  Liability  to 
auUtazy  serviee  is  a  universal  condition  cl  citizenship^  and  no  nation,  modem  or  ancient 
would  tolerate  a  refiisal  on  the  plea  of  conscience, 
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miracles  were  every  day  notorionslj 
worked  by  it,  while  the  names  of 
the  other  gods  had  no  power  at  all. 
So  throughout  his  whole  argument 
he  assumed  that  the  earth  was  full 
of  demons ;  that  the  heathen  gods 
were  demons ;  that  the  oracles  were 
inspired  by  demons;  madness  and 
disease  were  possession  by  demons. 
The  conjurers,  whom  Gelsus  and 
Lucian  knew  to  be  charlatans  and 
impostors,  were  to  Origen  en- 
chanters who  had  made  a  com- 
pact with  Satan  or  had  gained 
a  power  over  him  by  magical 
arts.  Christianity  was  encountering 
the  mystery  of  evil  on  its  own 
supernatural  platform,  and  putting 
to  flight  with  supernatural  weapons 
the  legions  of  hell.  Celsus  had 
studied  natural  history  accurately 
and  intelligently.  Origen  was  on 
the  level  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  availed  himself  of  popular 
errors  to  gain  credibility  for  the 
Christian  miracles.  Thus  he 
meets  the  objection  to  the  virgin 
birth  of  Christ  by  alluding  to 
parthenogenesis  among  animals,  and 
by  insisting  that  the  vultures  were 
a  notorious  instance  of  it.  Celsus 
understood  the  generation  of  human 
legends,  and  knew  their  worth  or 
worthlessness.  Origen  took  what 
he  found.  He  parallels  the  angel's 
visit  to  Joseph  with  the  vision 
which  forbaae  Ariston,  Plato's 
father,  to  approach  his  wife  till  the 
first  child  wcks  bom.  Ho  thought 
the  story  worth  producing,  though 
he  did  not  pledge  himself  to  a 
belief  that  it  was  true.  He  did 
not  see  that  the  readiness  of  man- 
kind to  invent  and  receive  such 
stories  tended  rather  to  suggest  in  all 
instances  an  analogous  origin  for 
them  in  human  enthusiasm.  To 
Origen  the  resurrection  was  not  un- 
exampled because  'Heras,  the  son 
of  Arminius,  had  returned  to  life 
after  being  twelve  days  dead,'  and 
*'  many  others  were  Imown  to  have 
risen  out  of  their  graves  a  day  after 
they  had  been  buried.'    And  when 


Gelsus  asks  why  Christ  was  seen 
only  by  His  disciples  after  His  resur- 
rection, Origen  answers  that  after 
He  had  spoiled  principalities  and 
powers.  His  body  had  peculiar  pro- 
perties and  was  only  visible  to  those 
who  were  in  a  proper  spiritual 
condition. 

Most  persons  would  now  admit  that 
Celsus  spoke  with  wise  diffidence 
when  he  hesitated  at  the  assump- 
tion that  the  universe  and  all  that 
it  contained  was  created  solely  for 
the  sake  of  man.  Origen  is  per- 
fectly certain  that  Gk>d  had  no  other 
object.  Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and 
earth  and  everything  living  upon 
it,  were  subordinated  to  man.  In 
man  alone,  or  in  reference  to  man^ 
the  creation  had  its  purpose  and 
meaning.  As  to  Adam  and  the 
story  of  Paradise,  it  was  an  alle- 
gory. Adam  was  Adam,  and  he 
was  also  human  nature.  AUegorj 
was  always  a  resource  when  other 
arguments  were  wanting.  The 
wholesale  slaughter  of  the  people  of 
Canaan  enjoined  upon  the  Israelites 
seemed  to  Celsus  inconsistent  with 
the  injunction  to  turn  the  cheek  to 
the  smiter.  Origen  boldly  answers 
that  by  the  Canaanites  were  meant 
the  Israelites'  own  evil  dispositions. 
The  children  of  Babylon  who  were  to 
be  dashed  against  the  stones,  were 
their  own  wicked  thoughts  and  in- 
clinations,  which  they  were  ordered 
to  tear  out  and  fling  from  them.  A 
yet  bolder  flight  of  his  imagination 
waa  his  escape  from  difficulties  with 
the  Ark.  The  dimensions,  he  said, 
were  wrongly  given.  The  Ark, 
which  was  a  hundred  years  in  build- 
ing, was  as  large  as  an  enormous 
city. 

But  these  illustrations  give  no 
true  conception  of  Origen's  argu* 
ment,  and  on  the  moral  and  spiritual 
side  Origen  was  as  completely  vie 
torious  as  Celsus  was  irresistible  on 
the  intellectual.  Celsus  insisted 
that  Christianity  was  identical  in 
character  with  a  thousand  other 
superstitions.    Origen  was  able  to 
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insist  on  the  extraordinary  differ, 
ence,  that  neither  the  philosophy  of 
the  schools,  nor  the  mysteries,  the 
festivals,  the  rituals  of  the  heathen 
gods  availed  to  check  the  imparity 
of  society,  or  to  alleviate  the  miseries 
of  mankind,  and  that  vice  and 
wretchedness  disappeared  in  every 
house  into  which  the  Gbspel  found  ^ 
an  entrance.  This  was  l^e ;  and 
it  was  a  truth  which  outweighed 
a  million-fold  the  skilfullest  cavils 
of  the  intellect.  A  new  life  had 
come  into  the  world ;  it  was 
growing  like  the  grain  of  mus- 
tard seed  hy  its  own  vital  force, 
and  the  earth  was  growing  green 
under  its  shadow.  Such  an  argu* 
ment  was  unanswerahle.  No  other 
creed  could  he  pointed  to  from  which 
any  stream  was  flowing  of  moral 
regeneration.  Celsus  taunted  the 
Christians  with  addressing  their 
message  to  the  ignorant  and  the 
miserable.  'You  cannot  change 
the  nature  of  fallen  men,'  he  said. 
'  Help  those  who  are  helping  them- 
selves, and  leave  fools  and  sinners 
to  gather  as  they  sow.'  Nature,  it 
is  tmOy  is  inezorahle.  Nature  never 
pardons,  and  punishes  mistake  as 
harshly  as  she  punishes  crime.  The 
law  of  nature  is  '  woe  to  the  weak,' 
and  human  society  follows  nature's 
footsteps.  Governed  hy  a  stem  hut 
wholesome  instinct,  society  insists 
that  each  individual  shall  learn  his 
duty  for  himself,  and  shall  be  made 
to  feel  by  sharp  penalties  the  con- 
sequences of  his  own  transgressions. 
It  is  so,  and  it  will  be  so.  There  is 
no  danger  that  the  world  will  ever 
become  too  merciful.  Bnt  against 
this  hard  enactment  there  pleads  in 
mitigation  the  still  soft  voice  of 
humanity,  which  in  Christianity 
for  the  first  time  became  an  effec- 
tive power.  The  strong  and  suc- 
cessful are  not  always  the  good. 
The  miserable  are  not  always  the 
wicked ;  and  even  for  the  wicked, 
pity  claims  to  be  heard  in  mitiga- 
tion of  punishment.  They  did 
not   make  the  dispositions    which 
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they  brought  with  them  when  they 
were  bom.  They  did  not  wholly 
make  the  circumstances  in  which 
those  dispositions  were  fostered  into 
habits.  Compassion  for  the  weak, 
the  divinest  attribute  of  Gk>d,  now 
at  length  began  to  control  and  limit 
the  cruelty  of  nature.  Conscience, 
accepting  another  law  for  itself,  baa 
been  compelled  by  Christianity  to 
submit  to  a  higher  rule  of  obliga- 
tion. 

Christianity  abolished  the  gla- 
diator shows  and  the  fights  of  men 
with  wild  beasts,  which  turned  the 
spectators  into  savage  beasts  them- 
selves. More  slowly,  but  yet  surely, 
Christianity  has  forbidden  the 
strong  to  seize  the  helpless  and 
make  them  slaves,  or  to  expose 
children  to  die  lest  population 
should    become    redundant.      The 

fenius  of  Christianity  has  covered 
(urope  with  hospitals  for  the  sick ; 
has  imposed  on  nations  the  dut^  of 
contending  at  their  own  cost  against 
plagues  and  famine ;  has  created  a 
new  virtue  in  *  charity,'  which  was 
unknown  to  Aristotle  ;  and  has  as- 
signed the  highest  place  to  it  among 
human  excellences.  Even  to  the 
poor  sinner,  the  abandoned  pro- 
fligate, given  over  as  irredeemable 
by  the  man  of  the  world,  and  left 
to  perish,  Christianity  opened  a 
window  of  hope.  For  the  lost 
sinner,  too,  there  was  the  possibility 
of  return.  Peace,  happiness,  re- 
demption, recovered  purity,  were 
within  his  reach.  The  tyranny  of 
evil  might  still  be  broken  if  he  him- 
self  would  turn  from  it.  While  the 
virtuous  man,  the  man  who  with 
real  success  was  endeavouring  to 
live  well,  was  not  left  without  a 
message,  as  Celsus  supposed.  He 
was  told  to  look  into  his  own 
painted  sepulchre  of  a  heart,  to  com- 
pare himself  at  his  best  with  what 
he  knew  that  he  ought  to  be,  and  to 
say  if  he  dared  that  he,  too,  had  no 
need  of  a  merciful  judgment.  The 
address  of  the  '  Evangel,'  the '  good 
news '  to  the  publican  and  sinner. 
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which  called  out  the  scorn  of  the  cal- 
tivated  Boman,  has  introdaced  a 
principle  into  human  life  which 
has  rerolutionised  it  from  base  to 
summit. 

As  it  was  with  humanity,  so  it 
WM  with  licentioufioiess.     The  *  re- 
surrection of  Christ '  was  a  formula 
more  powerful  than  the  spell  of  an 
enchanter  to  cast  out  the  deyils  of 
gluttony  and  bestiality.     It  was  the 
eternal  symbol  of  the  death  to  sin 
and   the    living  to  right^usness. 
'As  Christ  died  in  the  body  and 
rose    again/    so    Christians    were 
bidden  to  put  to  death  the  lusts 
that  were  in  their  flesh,  and  rise 
again     to    purity.        Philosophers 
nught  lecture  in    the  schools    in 
praise  of  temperance.     Philosophy 
had  become  an  intellectual  plaything. 
It  could  not  so  much  as  expel  the 
devil  out  of  the  philosophers  them- 
selves,   who,    if    we    can    believe 
Lucian,  were    the    foulest    brntes 
within  the  circait  of  the  Empire. 
Nor  had  Lucian  himself  any  power 
of  exorcism,  or  Celsus,  or  Marcus 
AureHus.      These  men  had  know- 
ledge   and    integrity ;     they     had 
large-minded  statesmanship;   they 
might  lead  pure  lives  themselves ; 
and  they  had  a  healthy  scorn  for 
the  'degradation  of  most  of  their 
contemporaries.      But    they    pos- 
sessed   no    spell   to  cast  out  the 
vicious  self-indulgence  of  their  age. 
They  could  suggest  no  certain  fears 
or  hopes  as  a  motive  for  a  better 
life.      They  could  not  reach    the 
enthusiasm  of  emotion,  which  would 
choose  a  better  life  for  its  own  sake, 
independent  of  motive.     The  con- 
science of  the  ignorant  masses  in 
the  Empire  was  rising  in  indigna- 
tion against  the  depravity  of  the 
educated;    and    neither    able    nor 
much  caring  to  examine  the  his- 
torical details   of  their  belief,  the 
disciples  of  Christianity  accepted  it 
in  its  spiritual   completeness,  and 
flung  themselves  with  all  their  souls 
into  the  war  with  evil. 

Their  teachers  were,  like  them- 


selves, animated  by  the  same  emo- 
tions, and  reasoning  from  the  same 
principles.     They    did  not  parade 
the  critical  proofs  of  this  or  that 
fact  mentioned  in  Scripture.     They 
took  the  &cts  as  they  found  them,  and 
turned  them  to  a  spiritual  purpose. 
The  early  Fathers  were  men  often 
of  the  highest  intellect ;  but  intel- 
lect  takes  various  forms.     They  had 
not  studied  either  human  history,  or 
the  world  outside  them,  with  the 
eyes  of  critics.     Intellect  with  them 
had  been  poured  into  the  imagina- 
tion.    They  saw,  as  poets  see,  the 
spiritual  truth  underlying  the  actual, 
of  which  the  actual  is  no  more  than 
a  shell.     It    was  not  for  them  to 
oppress  their  hearers  with  laboured 
volumes    of   evidence.      'Believe,' 
they  said;    '&ith  alone  will   save 
you.'     And  Origen  justly  defended 
the     bold    position.      Antecedent 
belief  is  the  only  basis  possible  for 
action  of  any  kind.     If  we  wait  till 
we  have  considered  all  possibilities, 
before  and  behind,  till  we  have  re- 
flected on  the  fallibility  of  our  &cul. 
ties,  and  allowed  for  the  effect  of  emo- 
tion or  enthusiasm  in  biassing  our 
judgment,  life  will  be  gone  before 
we  have  began  to  live.    *  Believe,'  in 
substance  said  Origen  himself,  'that 
sin  is  death,  that  to  forsake  sin  ia 
the  resurrection  to  life.      For  the 
rest,  the  world  is  full  of  evil  spirits, 
trying    everywhere  to  mislead   or 
injure  you.     But  if  there  are  devils 
there  are  angels.     If  there  are  en- 
chanters  there  are  Christ  and  the 
saints.'     Christianity  took  up  freely 
into  itself  the  popular  theories,  the 
popular  modes  of  thought,  and  assi- 
milated  them  to  its  own  likeness,  as 
the  growing  oak  takes  in  carbon  and 
oxygen  through  its  leaves  and  con- 
verts them  into  fibre.     It  was  not  a 
new  knowledge  imparted  authorita- 
tively by  men  of  science.     It  was 
the  organic  development  of  a  new 
conviction  which  was  taking  hold 
of  the  hearts  of  mankind. 

Efa,ve  we,  then,  no  security  that 
the  facts  of  Scripture  history  are 
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literally  and  precisely  tme?  The 
qaestion  is  less  important  than  it 
seems.  The  story  of  Newton  and 
the  apple  may  be  a  legend.  Yet 
none  the  less  Newton  discovered 
and  revealed  the  true  law  of  gravi- 
tation. A  tme  religion,  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  is  not  a  his- 
tory,  bnt  a  declaration  of  the 
present  relation  which  exists  at 
all  times  between  God  and  man. 
So  certainly  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  felt,  or  they  would  not 
have  treated  Scripture  facts  with 
the  freedom  of  allegoric  interpreta- 
tion which  we  uniformly  find  in 
them.  The  Utad  is  in  form  a 
history,  the  p]ay  of  Hamlet  is 
in  form  a  lustoiy,  and  doubt- 
less some  lustorical  facts  lay  at 
the  basis  of  both  one  and  the 
other.      But   the   exact   incidents 


which  happened  in  the  Troad 
or  at  Elsinore  are  irrelevant  to  the 
truth  of  the  Iliad  or  the  truth  of 
Hamlet.  History  is  true  or  false, 
as  it  corresponds,  or  does  not  cor- 
respond, to  facts  which  occurred 
once,  and  never  literally  repeat 
themselves.  A  play  or  a  poem  i.s 
true  if  it  contains  a  true  picture  of 
human  nature ;  and  it  embodies  not 
a  single  order  of  facts,  or  the  in- 
ferences from  a  single  order  of 
facts,  but  the  faithful  observa- 
tion of  all  human  phenomena. 
Truth  is  thus  of  more  kinds  than 
one;  and  the  truth  which  is  of  most 
importance  to  mankind  is  not  the 
truth  of  a  particular  &ct  which  oc- 
curred once  in  time,  but  the  truth  of 
the  eternal  facts  of  the  constitution 
of  the  universe,  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  for  ever. 
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*  A  H,  if  I  give  you  lialf-a-crown, 
J\  it  will  be  all  right.  Yes. 
Here  it  is.' 

Such  were  the  first  words  I  heard 
uttered    by  that    eminent   Scotch 
Professor.     They  were  said  with  a 
keen  look,  in  a  mild  pursy  voice,  to 
a  vulgar  rongh  lad  who  had  come 
to  enter  the  Logic  class  on  the  last 
day  of  a  departed  October;  and 
who  had  not  sense  enough  to  have 
the  fee  exactly  right  and  ready  to 
hand  over,  thus  in  so  iar  as  might 
be  etherialising  the  pecuniary  trans- 
action.    I  see  the  snug  little  study, 
low-roofed,   crowded    with    books, 
very  academic  in  its  air,  with  two 
little  windows  looking  out  on  the 
Professors'  court  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  No  pilgrim  need  think 
to  visit    that    curious  spot.     The 
space  is  there,   space  being  irre- 
movable ;  but  the  University  is  gone. 
A    railway    station    occupies     the 
sacred  ground.     Stretching  along 
the  crowded  High  Street,  there  still 
-abides  the  fa9ade  which  has  stood 
there  for  some  centuries,  very  black 
of  aspect.  But  when  you  pass  under 
the  low-browed  archway,  beneath 
which  many  generations  of  shiver- 
ing students  have  passed  at  7 . 2 5  a.m. , 
through  the  dismal  Glasgow  winter, 
the  venerable  though  shabby  courts 
-are  not  there.     Overhead  is  a  roof 
of  iron  girders:  before  you  are  the 
familiar  arrangements  of   railway 
travel.    There  are  those  (the  writer 
is  one)  who  cannot  suppress  a  keen 
sense  of  profanation.     I  have,    in 
sober  truth,  known  an  old  Glasgow 
student  drop  a  tear.     But   on   a 
western  hill,  amid  pure  air,  in  an 
uncrowded  suburban  region,  a  noble 
pile  now  stands,  the  result  of  the 
genius  of  Sir  Gilbert   Scott:  and 
there  the  ancient  University,  newly- 
housed  but  still  the  same,  welcomes 
ita  two  thousand  students  to   its 


crowded  halls.  The  sentimental 
must  yield.  Sensible  folk  will  not 
run  the  risk  of  typhoid  fever  for 
the  sake  of  old  associations.  And  the 
present  beautiful  buildings  abun- 
dantly compensate  the  loss  of  a 
structure  which  was  more  rickety 
than  venerable.  They  are  anything 
but  complete.  The  wealth  and  libe- 
rality of  Glasgow  may  find  scope 
there  for  centuries  to  come.  Let  it 
be  hoped  that  they  will. 

But  the  old  walls  rise  again,  the 
shabby  old  courts  surround  us,  re- 
calling the  great  Professor  of  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  the 
intellectual  birth-time  of  many  a 
Scotch  lad,  to  pass  through  the 
class  of  fine  old  Professor  Buchanan. 
It  is  curious  that  no  memorial  of 
his  long  life  and  work  has  appeared : 
Glasgow  folk  are  too  busy,  and  in 
Buchanan's  days  it  was  not  the 
fashion  to  puff  in  print  such  work 
a.s  his.  Onp  has,  in  recent  years, 
seen  a  good  deal  of  puffery  of  work 
not  a  tenth-parb  as  thorough  and 
influential.  For  nearly  forty  years 
he  was  Professor  of  Logic.  In  the 
second  year  of  their  University 
course  all  Scotch  students  must 
attend  that  class.  And  in  the 
writer's  year  the  class  numbered 
just  two  hundred.  At  half- past 
eight  each  morning  the  Professor 
lectured  for  an  hour,  reading  the 
same  lectures  year  after  year :  and 
at  eleven  o'clock  the  class  re-assem- 
bled for  examination  on  the  lec- 
tures, conducted  viva  voce^  and  for 
the  reading  of  essays.  Six  momingH 
in  the  week  did  the  class  meet: 
and  five  forenoons,  from  the  ist  of 
November  to  the  ist  of  May.  There 
was  a  very  brief  intermission  at 
Christmas.  The  course  of  Lectures 
began  with  a  very  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  Intellectual  Powers : 
the  Professor  being  in  the  main  a 
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disciple  of  the  Scotch  school  of 
Beid  and  Dagald  Stewart:  then 
came  a  minute  explanation  of  the 
Aristotelian  Logic :  next,  some  ac- 
coant  of  the  Logic  of  Induction: 
and  finally  a  few  lectures  on  literary 
Esthetics,  the  chair  taking  in 
Rhetoric  as  well  as  Logic. 

I  see  again  the  old  Professor  as 
he  fished  the  half-crown  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  with  a  frank  calculation 
handed  it  to  the  rough  student, 
w^lio  was  attired  in  the  regulation 
red-frieze  gown.  A  young  lad 
going  to  enter  an  unknown  class 
in  an  unknown  College  is  nervous : 
bat  I  remember  vividly  wondering 
when  the  rough  student  had  last 
brushed  his  huge  mop  of  hair.  He 
went :  and  the  Professor's  regards 
were  turned  upon  the  writer. 
Though  Professor  Buchanan  was 
a  clergyman  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
and  had  long  been  incumbent  of 
the  little  T weedside  town  of  Peebles 
(the  same  of  which  a  local  magis- 
trate said,  after  a  first  visit  to  the 
Continent,  'Paris  is  grand,  but 
Peebles  for  pleesure '),  he  had  dis- 
carded all  clerical  attire,  and  would 
never  proceed  beyond  the  degree 
of  M JL.  In  a  blue  frock-coat,  a 
y^ow  waistcoat  and  gray  trowsers 
he  stood  by  a  tall  desk,  at  which 
he  wrote  standing.  He  had  a 
lofty  forehead,  bald :  regular  fea- 
tureSy  with  a  good  deal  of  fresh 
colonr,  smooth  and  unwrinkled. 
Bat  tibough  his  expression  was 
mild,  there  was  that  about  him, 
specially  in  the  sharp  small  eyes, 
which  made  it  absolutely  certain 
that  no  student  should  ever  pre- 
sume upon  him.  Those  two  hun- 
dred lads,  varying  in  age  irom 
sixteen  to  five-and-twenty,  listened 
in  dead  silence  to  the  low  voice  of 
the  Professor  reading  his  lectures 
quietly  and  beautifully:  sat,  in 
Uke  order,  through  the  examina- 
tion-hour. It  is  a  great  gift  when 
a  Professor,  without  demonstration, 
can  maintain  such  a  state  of  things. 
Just  across   the  court  where  Bu- 


chanan  lectured,  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  the  age  kept  most  im- 
perfect order  by  frequent  wrathful 
objurgations :  Buchanan  never  raised 
his  voice.  But  the  roughest  stu- 
dent felt  it  would  not  do  to  take 
liberties.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  animal. 

The  greatest  of  Scotch  Hebrew 
scholars,  the  late  Professor  Ma(^ill 
of  St.  Andrews,  was  accustomed  to 
relate  the  legend  of  the  single  oc- 
casion on  which  any  interruption 
arose  in  Buchanan's  class.  One 
morning  the  Professor  was  reading 
his  lecture  in  his  low  musical  voice, 
and  the  students  generally  were 
eagerly  taking  notes  of  it  (many 
students  formed  a  shorthand  of 
their  own  in  which  they  could  take 
down  the  lectures  nearly  verbatim), 
when  a  tittering  sound  was  heard 
from  the  middle  of  the  lecture- 
room.  The  benches  rose  graaually 
and  were  arranged  in  a  semi-cir- 
cular fashion.  The  Professor  stop- 
ped, and  with  eagle  eye  regarded 
that  part  of  the  chamber.  There 
he  perceived  a  student,  with  excep- 
tive powers  of  pulling  horrible 
faces,  dreadfully  distorting  his  fea- 
tures, to  the  audible  amusement  of 
those  around.  With  the  mildest 
voice,  with  the  benignant  smile, 
but  with  the  warning  eye,  the 
Professor  addressed  the  student. 
*  Mr.  Smith,  I  cordially  sympathise 
with  you  in  your  desire  to  improve 
the  expression  of  your  countenance. 
But  let  me  assure  you,  as  a  friend, 
that  those  distortions  are  not  im- 
provements.' The  class  roared. 
And  poor  Smith  never  made  &ces 
in  the  Logic  class  any  more. 

Such  was  Professor  Buchanan, 
whom  the  more  irreverent  ventured 
to  call  Logic  Boh.  It  was  a  singu- 
larly inappropriate  name.  He  was 
Professor  of  Logic,  and  his  name 
was  Kobert:  but  anything  less 
like  the  similitude  conveyed  by  the 
familiar  monosyllable  could  not  be. 
No  student  could  ever  be  quite  at 
his  ease  in  that  man's  presence: 
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tliore  were  none  of  the  weaknesses 
al)out  him  which  young  lads  are  so 
sharp  to  see  in  those  placed  over 
them.  There  was  not  a  loophole  in 
his  shining  mail.  He  never  sank 
beneath  the  highest  level  of  his 
students'  respect.  But  nobody 
liked  him.  Yon  did  not  quite  fear 
him,  but  you  felt  uncomfortable 
with  him.  And  I  think  he  felt  un- 
comfortable with  you.  Any  inter- 
view was  brief,  and  it  was  cut 
short  with  mutual  relief.  But  among 
a  host  of  eminent  scholars  and 
teachers,  forming  [in  those  days 
the  staff  of  that  great  University, 
Buchanan  was  the  best  teacher.  He 
made  his  students  work,  wonder- 
fully :  he  opened  and  formed  their 
minds.  No  doubt,  he  was  placed 
at  an  advantage.  There  was  some- 
thing wonderfolly  fresh  and  cheer- 
ing to  students  with  some  small 
measure  of  brains,  in  getting  away 
from  the  wearisome  iteration  of 
perpetual  Latin  and  Gh«ek,  to  a 
subject  in  which  their  reasoning 
powers  were  called  upon.  Here 
was  something  new,  and  delightful : 
and  many  clever  lads,  who  had 
found  themselves  at  a  hopeless  dis- 
advantage in  Classics  through  being 
placed  alongside  others  who  had 
been  infinitely  better  grounded,  felt 
ns  if  they  had  for  the  first  time  a 
fair  start.  All  were  equally  ignor- 
ant to  begin :  and  not  information 
so  much  as  sharpness  and  readi- 
ness availed  one  here.  A  thought- 
ful youth  from  the  plough,  or  rrom 
the  parish  school,  could  here  hold  his 
own  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, coming  to  these  benches  from 
being  head-boy  of  the  Edinburgh 
Academy;  or  with  the  present 
Scottish  Chief  Justice,  the  Follett 
of  the  North,  the  Lord-President 
Inglis.  But  indeed  this  was  not 
so  only  in  the  Philosophy  classes. 
The  Professor  of  Greek  of  departed 
years,  the  renowned  Sandf ord  (who 
died  the  day  he  was  forty),  used  to 
point  out  a  pale  lad,  the  son  of  a 
small  butcher  in  the  Salt-market 


(honoured  and  unforgotten  be  the 
name  of  Jambs  Halle y),  as  ^the  man 
who  beat  Tait.'  Yet  Tait,  beaten  at 
Glasgow,  has  done  fairly  elsewhere. 

Professor  Buchanan  was  one  of 
seven  brothers,  of  whom  six  were 
clergymen  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
all  beneficed.  The  seventh  brother 
was  an  Elder :  and  it  is  on  record 
that  in  one  year  all  the  seven  were 
members  of  the  Greneral  Assembly 
of  the  Kirk.  He  was  a  native  of 
Callander  in  Perthshire,  »  village 
well  known  to  many  a  Saxon  tourist, 
the  capital  of  the  country  of  the 
Lady  of  ih%  Lake.  He  never  mar« 
ried :  and  no  man  was  ever  more 
essentially  an  old  bachelor.  The 
exquisite  primness  of  his  house 
would  have  been  impossible  had  its 
doors  been  slammed  and  its  carpets 
befouled  by  half-a-dosen  noisy  chiU 
dren:  and  though  the  Glasgow 
Professorships  of  the  ancient  f  oun- 
dation  are  by  far  the  most  valuable 
preferments  of  the  Scotch  IJniverBi- 
ties,  yet  the  ample  income  which 
placed  Buchanan  in  afDuence,  and 
which  added  to  the  quaint  old 
house  in  the  Professors'  Court  the 
charming  little  domain  of  ArdfiU- 
ayne  on  the  Argyleshire  side  of  the 
Frith  of  Clyde,  would  have  been  a 
very  different  thing  if  it  had  had 
to  bear  the  charges  of  a  family; 
and  an  entire  freedom  from  all  pe- 
cuniary care  was  a  vital  element  in 
the  Professor's  character  and  life. 
It  was  one  of  the  sights  of  the  old 
College  to  glance,  in  passing, 
through  a  window  which  lighted 
his  lobby,  and  to  behold  the  soUtary 
tall  hat  with  its  broad  brim  hung 
upon  an  unvarying  peg,  and  the  one 
umbrella,  consummate  in  neatness, 
tightly  folded  up  below. 

Professor  Buchanan  was  a  pun- 
ster. Let  not  the  reader  fear  that 
I  am  about  to  relate  specimens  of 
his  jocular  vein.  For  puns,  speak- 
ing generally,  can  be  classed  only 
as  Bad,  Worse,  and  Worst.  And  a 
pun,  if  enjoyed  at  all,  must  (like 
gooseberries)  be  enjoyed  where  it 
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came  into  being.  Every  one  knows 
the  sadness  of  a  string  of  recorded 
jests :  how  fiat  snch  fall  when  de- 
tached from  the  sarronndings  of 
their  origin:  when  there  13  no 
longer  the  look  of  production  npon . 
the  instant  whence  comes  the 
'  sndden  glory : '  when  the  jest  is 
not  floated  out  by  the  flow  of 
animal  spirits  in  the  joker  which 
launches  it  triumphantly.  Just 
one  of  the  Professor's  puns  shall 
abide  on  this  page,  which  possibly 
looks  the  brighter  because  I  heard 
of  it  yesterday  for  the  first  time. 

The  Doke  of  Montrose,  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Uniyersity  of  Glasgow 
was  accustomed  occasionally  to  en- 
tertain the  Professors  at  his  house 
on  Loch  Lomond.  One  day  a  num- 
ber of  these  learned  men  formed  a 
parfy  and  droye  to  Buchanan  House 
in  a  large  omnibus.  A  squally 
wind  sprang  up  during  the  lengthy 
driye,  and  the  question  arose  from 
irhat  point  of  the  compass  it  blew. 
But  80  fitful  was  the  vrind,  that 
g^reat  diversity  of  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed :  and,  each  man  sticking  to 
nis  own  idea,  the  controyersy  grew 
angiy.  Then  the  Professor  inter- 
Tened,  and  cast  oil  upon  the  waters. 
*'  It  is  plain,  gentlemen,'  he  said, 
*  that  in  this  case  the  axiom  holds 
good,  De  gasHtms  non  est  diajyutan- 

The  writer  possesses  two  yo- 
lomes,  very  rarely  opened,  of  closely- 
written  notes  of  Professor  Bucha- 
nan's Lectures.  One  took  notes 
in  pencil :  and  then,  with  the  lec- 
tnro  firesh  in  one's  memory,  wrote 
them  fully  out  at  home.  I  haye 
just  read  oyer  the  memorial  of  the 
Introductory  Lecture  :  and  the  old 
time  comes  yery  clearly  back.  There 
is  the  square  lecture-room,  rather 
low-roofed:  the  crowded  benches  : 
the  Professor  seated  in  a  little  pul- 
pit,  with  a  blazing  fire  hard  by: 
and  in  a  lesser  box,  on  his  rights 
tile  eenaoT  of  the  week,  a  student 
told-off  to  call  oyer  the  names  of 
the  class  and  ascertain  who  wore 


present  and  absent.  The  names 
were  called  in  Latin :  and  (as  with 
Colonel  Newcome)  the  answer  was 
Adsum,  A  warm  glow  of  scarlet 
peryades  the  benches  from  the  stu- 
dents' gowns,  pleasant  in  the  cold 
winter  day.  That  opening  lecture 
was  giyen  at  eleyen  o'clock.  The 
quiet  yoioe  in  one's  ears :  *  What  is 
Logic  P  What  is  the  subject  matter 
about  which  it  is  conyersant  P 
What  end  has  it  in  yiew  P '  The 
discourse  was  yery  clear  :  very  full 
in  its  information :  it  was  expressed 
with  beautiful  neatness  of  style; 
but  the  style  was  neyer  more  than 
exquisitely  neat :  there  neyer  came 
the  bursts  of  pathetic,  if  somewhat 
tawdry  eloquence  which  in  the 
Moral  Philosophy  class-room,  just 
across  the  quadrangle,  sometimes 
made  the  students  drop  their  pen- 
cils and  stare  at  the  Professor,  open- 
mouthed.  Passages  of  the  opening 
Logic  lecture  recur  verbatim.  *  To 
think,  judge,  and  reason :  are  these 
useful  P  To  be  able  to  do  these  at 
all,  distinguishes  the  man  from  the 
brute :  to  be  able  to  do  these  well 
distinguishes  the  man  from  the 
child,  the  ciyilised  man  from  the 
say  age,  Newton  from  the  clown.' 
The  tradition  went,  that  years  be- 
fore it  had  been  '  Socrates  from  the 
sayage.'  A  fall  account  was  giyen 
of  the  Order  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion. The  use  of  a  logical  training 
to  all  sorts  of  men  was  pointed  out. 
Then  came  the  little  conclusion  : 

*  Difficulties  will  vanish  on  a 
nearer  yiew ;  we  shall  see  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  the  primary 
laws  which  direct  us.  On  the 
nearest  view  Philosophy  looks  her 
best:  then  we  feel  that  the  words 
are  true  of  the  greatest  logician 
among  the  poets,  and  the  greatest 
poet  among  the  logicians,  that 
Philosophy  is 

Not    harsh    and    crabbed,  as   doll    fooli 

suppose, 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets, 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns.' 
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The  Introductory  Lectare  was 
not  a  display  of  fireworks,  as  some 
snch  lectures  are ;  but  really  a 
busine^-like  setting  to  work.  Then 
came  the  shortening  days,  the  slushy 
streets,  the  dismal  mornings  when 
in  darkness  and  utter  misery  the 
students  in  several  large  classes  had 
to  be  in  their  lecture-room  by  half- 
past  seven  in  the  morning.  It  was 
a  dreary  time.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
by  degrees  hard-working  students 
came  to  like  those  early  hours. 
There  was  first,  the  sense  that  you 
were  practising  self-denial,  and 
taking  a  great  deal  out  of  yourself: 
enduring  tribulation:  which  to 
young  fellows,  determined  that  life 
shall  be  earnest  and  noble,  is  a  very 
fiEkscinating  thing.  And  further, 
certain  hours  were  turned  to  account 
which  would  otherwise  have  been 
spent  in  bed,  and  hours  at  a  later 
part  of  the  day  were  thus  set  free. 
Still,  as  these  present  December 
mornings,  inexpressible  in  their 
dreariness,  pass  over  one,  the  old 
time  comes  over  us,  and  we  mourn 
for  our  poor  over- worked  selves  of 
many  years  ago.  All  Glasgow  stu- 
dents have  gone  through  a  good 
deal.  Whether  it  was  worth  while 
to  go  through  as  much  for  all  that 
one  has  made  of  it,  may  sometimes 
present  itself  as  a  question  in  later 
years. 

Looking  back,  one  sees  Professor 
Buchanan,  two  minutes  before  the 
appointed  hour  daily,  walking 
through  the  crowded  quadrangle 
towards  his  class-room  door,  with 
a  large  portfolio  under  his  arm 
containing  his  lecture,  looking  nei- 
ther to  right  nor  left.  He  wears 
his  gown,  but  the  decorous  square 
cap  of  the  present  time  at  Glasgow 
was  as  yet  unknown;  and  the  in- 
congruous combination  of  gown  and 
hat  was  yet  to  be  seen.  It  looked 
very  bad,  to  eyes  trained  to  other 
things.  A  miserable  tinkling  is 
presently  heard,  from  a  wretched 
bell  in  a  lofty  but  ugly  tower ;  on 
the  warmest  spring  day  that  sound 


made  one  shiver,  so  associated  was 
it  with  winter  darkness  and  general 
misery.  As  the  sound  ceased,  the 
Professor  arose  and  said  '  Let  ns 
pray.'  The  Httle  prayers  which 
began  the  day's  work  were  very 
felicitous.  Buchanan  was  among 
the  first  in  Scotland  who  began  to 
carefully  compose  public  prayers. 
Better  days  have  come ;  and  that  is 
the  rule  now  with  all  Scotch  clei^y- 
men  on  whose  ministrations  educated 
folk  could  be  supposed  to  attend. 
But,  even  as  a  young  lad,  one  could 
not  but  think  how  different  Buchan* 
an's  quiet  beautiful  prayers  were 
from  the  rude  sprawling  extempo- 
raneous efiusions  common:  wholly 
devoid  of  devotional  character,  and 
which  could  only  be  said  to  be  ex« 
pressed  in  the  English  language  in 
the  sense  that  they  were  not  ex- 
pressed in  any  other.  The  sharp 
distinctions  of  the  early  lectures 
were  at  first  somewhat  hard :  bat 
the  tou&^h  work  came  after  Christ- 
mas wiuL  the  Moods  and  Figures  of 
the  Aristotelian  logic.  One  had  to 
make  believe  pretty  strenuouslj, 
then,  to  regard  that  as  '  a  perpetual 
feast  of  nectar'd  sweets.*  However, 
it  was  got  through :  and  probably  the 
students  were  permanently  bettered 
for  the  stern  exercise  of  such  minds 
as  they  had.  It  was  made  plain, 
by  the  examinations,  that  almost 
every  one  intelligently  followed  the 
lectures.  The  Scotch  mind  has  a 
real  affinity  to  that  kind  of  thing. 
It  was  not,  here,  as  in  another  class, 
appointed  to  hear  the  lectures  of  a 
famous  teacher  of  physical  science. 
The  report  was  that  there,  out  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  students,  two 
understood  the  lectures:  a  third 
understood  bits  here  and  there:  and 
a  hundred  and  seventeen  understood 
nothing. 

At  the  forenoon  hour,  several  stu- 
dents were  called  on,  one  after  an- 
other, for  viva  voce  examination  on 
the  lectures.  The  Professor  was  an 
admirable  examiner.  The  ques- 
tions thoroughly  tested   the    stu- 
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dents'  aitention  and  intelligence. 
They  gradually  became  very  difficult. 
If  the  man  under  examination  conld 
not  answer,  the  question  was  put 
to  his  bench :  then  to  other  benches, 
by  their  number.  Thus  students 
had  the  chance  of  distinguishing 
themselTOS.  Subjects  were  pre- 
scribed for  essays:  and  students 
were  caUed  to  read  portions  of 
these.  I  do  not  know  how  they 
might  strike  one,  now,  but  they  ap- 
peared  for  the  most  part  remarkably 
good.  Indeed,  in  those  days  one 
made  sure  that  some  of  one's  fellow- 
students  would  make  a  far  greater 
figure  in  after-life  than  in  fact  they 
hare  done.  Nairow  circumstances 
and  heavy  cares  have,  I  am  still 
persuaded,  abated  great  makings, 
and  quenched  true  fires.  And  al- 
most all  Scotch  students  were  poor 
when  at  college,  and  never  know 
easy  circumstiuices  at  any  period  of 
life.  Late  in  the  session,  each  stu- 
dent was  called  to  write  what  was 
called  a  Descriptive  Exercise:  that 
is,  a  tale,  or  poem ;  selecting  his  own 
subject.  These  were  given  in  to 
the  Professor,  who  privately  read 
them,  and  then  called  each  young 
author  to  read  before  the  class  a 
part  of  his  production.  It  used  to 
be  said  that  in  some  cases  the  old 
gentleman  took  pleasure  in  select- 
ing the  most  absurd  passage.  And 
I  have  heard  very  absurd  passages. 
I  could  quote  some,  word  for  word, 
but  it  shall  not  be  done.  It  was 
just  the  brightest  and  cleverest  lads 
who  effloresced  into  these  extra- 
vagances. A  lad  who  is  terribly 
sensible  at  nineteen,  and  writes  in 
accurate  taste,  will  be  very  dreary 
at  forty.  The  hopeful  youth  is  the 
one  who  has  a  good  deal  of  juvenile 
eloquence  to  prune  ofi*.  He  will 
work  through  his  grand  things  and 
craditiefi,  and  yet  retain  some  live- 
liness and  fire.  At  the  end  of  the 
session,  the  prizes  for  general  emi- 
nence in  the  class  work  are  decided 
by  the  votes  of  the  students :  almost 
invariably  with  great  fairness. 


The  vacation  at  Glasgow  begins 
on  the  first  of  May,  and  lasts  without 
a  break  (except  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  medical  chairs)  till  the  be- 
ginning of  November.  Here  is  the 
fact  which  makes  a  Scotch  Chair, 
with  its  moderate  income,  be  re- 
garded as  a  prize  by  men  of  high 
eminence.  For  the  pleasanter  half 
of  the  year,  a  Professor  of  Classics, 
or  Philosophy,  or  Divinity,  is  free 
to  go  where  he  pleases  and  do  what 
he  pleases.  He  has  opportunity  for 
travel,  or  for  literary  work,  such  as 
falls  to  the  lot  of  hardly  any 
other  professional  man,  living  by 
his  labour.  Professor  Buchanan 
formed  for  himself  a  rural  retreat, 
far  from  the  noise  of  Glasgow,  where 
he  spent  his  vacations  in  lettered 
ease.  A  space  of  some  eight  or  ten 
acres,  which  was  gradually  increased 
to  a  considerable  domain,  was  made 
as  much  of  as  Shenstone  made  of 
the  Leasowes.  The  ground  reaches 
along  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  near  Du- 
noon, in  Argyleshire,  looking  across 
to  Ayrshire.  The  soil  is  genial,  the 
climate  mild,  the  prospects  wide 
and  beautiful.  A  graceful  Gothic 
dwelling  formed  the  philosopher's 
cell :  and  no  more  enthusiastic  land- 
scape gardener  ever  set  himself  to 
the  cheerful  task  of  making  the 
most  of  kindly  nature.  Here  shrubs, 
which  elsewhere  require  the  shelter 
of  a  greenhouse,  grow  into  con- 
siderable trees:  the  gleam  of  the 
sea  is  everywhere,  and  the  horizon 
of  hills,  purple  or  blue.  Not  in 
Europe  will  you  find  scenery  that 
surpasses  that  of  the  homely  Clyde : 
and  though  no  man  can  say  which 
is  the  loveliest  spot  of  that  lovely 
Frith,  it  may  be  said  that  Buchanan 
had  found  as  fair  a  spot  as  any. 
Here,  it  is  recorded,  a  strong-minded 
lady  thought  to  share  the  Professor's 
solitude.  With  that  view  she  called 
for  him,  and  informed  him  with 
much  significance,  that  all  the 
neighbours  were  saying  that  he  and 
she  were  about  to  be  married.  *  Ah,' 
said  the  Professor,  with  his  warieG^ 
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look,  *  then  we'll  clieat  them ! '  And 
bejond  his  devotion  to  his  beloved 
trees  and  flowers,  here  he  cultivated 
the  muses.    About  the  end  of  1859, 
Professor  Buchanan  surprised  his 
friends  by  sending  them    a    thin 
quarto  volume,  of  only  seventy-two 
pages,  bearing  the  title  Fragments 
of  the   Table  Bound:    a  series   of 
Arthurian    Ballads   written    many 
years  before.     They  are  graceful  in 
versification:    but,    truth    to    say, 
there  is  a  somewhat  disagreeable 
taint  about  them:  and  those  who 
looked  up  with  reverence  to  their  old 
Professor,  and  thought  that  every- 
thing he  did  was  better  than  any 
other  man  could  do,  felt  that  he  had 
stept  down  somewhat  from  the  pe- 
destal on  which  they  had  set  him  up, 
when  he  published  the  little  volume. 
It  was  anonymous :  but  the  copy  now 
before    me    bears    the  inscription, 
*  With  kind  regards  from  the  au- 
thor,* in  a  handwriting  not  to  be 
forgotten:   and  when   the   present 
writer,  on  the  selfsame  day  the  book 
reached  him,   met  his  revered  in- 
structor on  an    Edinburgh  street, 
and  thanked  him  for  his  gift,  though 
Professor  Buchanan's  first  exclama- 
tion was    'Thou    canst    not  say  I 
did   it!'   yet  he  at  once   acknow- 
ledged the  authorship :  saying  that 
these  trifles  had  been  lying  about 
for  thirty  years,  and  he  thought  he 
might  as  well  print  them  and  be 
done  with  them. 

I  think  it  was  in  1865  that 
Buchanan  resigned  his  chair,  and 
retreated  to  his  beloved  Ardfillayne. 
He  was  not  a  man  to  take  almost 
any  mortal  into  his  confidence :  but 
certain  Lines  written  on  destroying 
by  fire  a  large  mass  of  Manicscript 
Papers  seem  to  convey  that  those 
memorable  Lectures,  written  on 
folio  pages,  which  had  formed  the 
mind  of  many  Scotchmen  and  Eng- 
lishmen, had  perished.  It  was  a 
.tradition  that  on  being  appointed 
to  his  chair  his  sermons  met  a  like 
fate :  and  it  is  certain  that  though 
exemplary    in    his    attendance    at 


church,  he  never  entered  a  pulpit 
in  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life. 
He  had  been  a  specially  attractive 
preacher:  but  he  preached  no  more. 
It  was  vain  for  Buchanan  to  bum 
his  lectures :  Fifty  living  men  could 
re-produce  them  nearly  word  for 
word.  But  at  least  the  details  of 
the  way  he  did  his  work  went ; 
which  was  something  to  a  secretive 
man.  I  have  just  caught  glimpses 
of  the  feded  pages,  with  fresh  bits 
of  paper  pasted  in  here  and  there. 
Vidi  ta/ntum :  and  I  do  not  beUeve 
any  one  else  ever  saw  more.  The 
lines  begin : 

That  puny  pile  upon  my  blackened  hearth 
So  airy  light  it  seems  imponderable, 
In  bulk  80  small,  but  scant  a  shovel's  full,— 
In  that  poor  heap  of  unsubstantial  dost 
Bo  I  behold  the  labour  of  long  yean 
Concentred,  and  consigned  to  nothingness? 

Even  80. — The  plaything  of  the  flame, 

Tve  seen 
Ere  one  short  hour  had  made  its  dial  mark, 
Of  two-score  years  the  purchase  and  the 

pains 
Dissolved  to  ashes,  or  dispersed  in  air. 

It  was  a  remarkable  list  of  old 
students,   headed    by  the    present 
Archbishop    of    Canterbury,    that 
presented  Buchanan  with  an  ad- 
dress of  grateftil  farewell,  when  he 
left  the  chair  he   had   filled  with 
such  mastery  of  his  work  through 
those  louff  years.     And  now  it  was 
that   in   nis   leisure   he  began  to 
arrange  and  put  forth  much  verse, 
written  many  years  before.   Several 
little  volumes,  of  somewhat  shabhy 
appearance,  were  published  anony- 
mously:  and  finally  in  1868  two 
handsome    and    substantial  tomes 
appeared,   entitled   Tragic  Vrafnas 
from  History:   with  Legendary  and 
other  Poems.    By  Robert  Buchanan, 
3f.il.,  Late  Professor  of  Logic  and 
BJietoric  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
The  first  play  is  Wallace,  A  Tragedy: 
the  second  Jajnes  tJie  First  of  Scot'- 
land,  A  Tragedy :  the  next  The  British 
Brothers,  A  Drama,    No  one  can  say 
but  that  these  plays  are  ezoellent  spe- 
cimens of  accurate  academic  writing: 
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Look  into  them  anywhere,  and  jon 
find  graceful  verses  and  poetic 
thonght.  Bat  they  are  not  so  su- 
premely good  as  in  any  way  to  please 
the  old  Glasgow  students  who  had 
looked  up  with  a  singular  shrinking 
reyerence  to  their  Professor.  They 
do  not  carry  the  reader  on :  it  is  a 
task  to  get  through  them.  It  was 
when  Buchanan  was  a  man  of  eighty 
that  he  published  poems  which  he 
had  held  back  during  his  prime  and 
maturity.  Some  Vertes  Introductory 
set  out  by  stating  what  indeed  was 
true: 

The  gTBndBire  doteth  on  the  darling  boy 
Hie    father   doth    but    lore.     Perdiance 

eren  so 
*Tm  bnt  the  giandsire  at  my  heart  that 

dotes. 
And  in  these  younglings  of  the  brain  discerns 
Beauty    their    sire    with    manhood's    eye 

nndazed 
Saw  not»  or  saw  but  coldly  qnalifled. 

Let  it  be  confessed,  the  MisceU 
latieam  Poems  which  fill  half  of  the 
second  volume  are  the  more  attrac- 
tive. One  discerns  in  them  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  heart,  and  inner 
life,  of  the  old  Professor,  than  he 
would  hare  readily  confided  to  any 
actual  friend.  One  sees  the  delight 
he  took  in  the  beautiful  landscape 
be  bad  created  round  his  seaside 
home :  bis  ever-firesh  interest  in  all 
the  work  daily  doing  there;  and 
rather  sadly  too  that  he  grew  old 
unwillingly,  and  did  not  like  the 
thought  of  leaving  his  darling  trees 
to  the  vague  somebody  who  might 
buy  bis  property  when  he  was  gone. 
One  thinks,  looking  at  these  verses, 
of  a  Scotch  bumpkin's  remark, 
quoted  in  this  Magazine  many  yearfi 
ago,  bnt  which  may  be  quoted  again : 
*Onr  minister  aye  preaches  aboot 
going  to  Heaven,  but  he'll  never  go 
to  fEearen  as  long  as  he  can  get 
stoppin'  at  Drumsleekie.' 


And  here,  exhausted  his  tumulthous  roll 
Where  the  Atlantic  in  our  quiet  creeks 
Serenes  his  weary  wares,  and  Age    has 

found 
Hearth  and  a  halting-place,  amused  with 

toys: 
Playing  the  poet  in  my  poor  domain, 
Though  small,  yet  fair  as  youth's  fond 

dream  designed. 
To  lap  my  life's  decline— with  axe  or  saw, 
Or  spade  or  mattock,  amid  copse  and  cliff. 
Shaping  or  changing,  but  with  rererent 

hfluod, 
Nature's    finir  forms  to  fairer,  glen  and 

grove. 
And  vaulted  grot  and  vaulting  waterfall, 
And  fountain  bubbles  in  its  zocky  cave : — 
Here,  too,  mine  age-mate  neighbours  one  by 

one. 
And  year  by  year,  they  drop,  till  scarce  X 

scan 
In  the  thronged  pew  when  Sabbath-mom 

comes  round, 
One  old  familiar  face ! 

And  so,  amid  the  beauties  he  had 
created,  and  so  long  enjoyed,  the 
great  Glasgow  Professor  faded  out 
of  this  life.  I  know  how  vainly  I 
have  sought  to  convey  to  such  as 
did  not  know  him  what  he  was. 
Only  by  personal  knowledge  of  his 
work,  day  by  day,  could  you  take 
in  what  he  was.  Only  his  students 
knew  him ;  and  his  chief  favourites 
among  them  were  held  at  far  more 
than  arm's  length.  There  is  nothing  so 
borne  in  upon  one,  asy  ears  pass  away, 
as  the  tremendous  truth  of  the  old 
commonplaces  which  one  heard  and 
said  as  a  boy  and  a  youth,  but  did 
not  in  the  least  believe.  The  chief  est 
of  these,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  is 
that  time  goes  on ;  and  that  all  in- 
terests, all  careers,  all  things,  here, 
begin  and  wax  and  wane  and  end. 
'  The  things  which  are  seen  are  tem- 
poral.' It  is  this  one  feels  most 
deeply,  looking  back  on  one's  old 
Professor,  and  one's  old  student  days : 
so  influential  then,  so  real  and  hard 
then :  so  shadowy  now. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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THE  CAPTURE  AND  SHOOTING  OF  WILD-FOWL. 


IN  winter-time  the  crack  of  the 
wild-fowl  shooter's  gun  by  day 
is  one  of  the  most  familiar  noises 
which  falls  nponthe  ear  in  the  conn- 
try  ;  while  on  some  faTonred  spots 
round  the  coast  every  now  and  then 
daring  a  moonlight  night  the  snllen 
discharge  of  a  heavier  piece  of  ord- 
nance tells  that  the  punt-shooter  is 
pursuing  his  adventurous  calling. 
A  great  number  and  variety  of 
water-fowl  annually  visit  our  shores 
and  ponds,  driven  by  severe  weather 
from  their  northern  haunts.  Mul- 
titudes find  their  way  across  also 
from  Holland ;  but  owing  to  much 
persecution,  perhaps  to  inherited 
caution,  it  requires  a  severe  winter 
for  the  sportsman  to  secure  many 
of  them.  1874-75  will  long  be 
remembered  as  a  red-letter  winter 
to  gunners.  1860-61,  and  especially 
1854,  were  also  good  seasons  for 
wild-fowl.  In  the  latter  year  we 
saw,  while  skating  up  the  frozen 
Isis,  a  fiock  of  twelve  wild  swans 
hovering  over  its  reed-beds — a  most 
unusual  locality  for  these  birds,  but 
one  to  which  they  were  driven  by 
stress  of  weather.  During  winter 
wild-fowl  may  be  studied  at  almost 
all  times  in  the  country.  A  ramble 
down  the  nearest  brook  puts  up 
snipe.  Advance  to  the  morass, 
with  its  thick  fastnesses  of  sedges, 
the  abode  of  coots  and  water-hens 
at  all  periods  of  the  year,  but  now 
the  chosen  haunt  of  widgeon  and 
mallards,  and  many  kinds  of  birds 
may  be  seen  feeding  and  preening 
their  plumage.  Does  a  small  river 
find  its  way  from  these  marshes  ? 
Sandpipers  and  plover  probably 
frequent  its  banks.  Pass  down  it 
to  the  sea,  and  a  row  of  ducks,  like 
fishermen's  corks,  may  be  observed 
floating  outside  the  breakers.  Is 
the  night  dark,  so  dark  that  the 
eye  cannot  pierce  the  gloom  with 
any  precision  P      Still  the  belated 


traveller  will  hear  the  rush  of  man  j 
pinions  overhead,  the  whistle  of 
curlew  and  plover,  the  cries  of 
numberless  birds  seeking  food  and 
changing  their  locality.  Unless  he 
be  an  ornithologist,  weird  horrors 
are  apt  to  seize  him  when  he  reflects 
on  what  folk-lore  has  said  of  these 
nocturnal  cries.  If  the  student  of 
our  native  wild-fowl  be  a  citizen, 
and  especially  should  he  live  in 
London,  he  can  find  all  the  ordi- 
nary varieties,  and  frequently  some 
of  the  scarcer  kinds,  at  the  poul- 
terers' shops,  and  sometimes  secure 
rare  specimens  of  which  the  ordinaiy 
purchaser  is  wholly  ignorant.  Their 
shop-fronts  contain  in  the  winter 
months  ducks,  plover,  snipe,  knot, 
dunlin,  &c.,  hanging  between  fes- 
toons  of  the  larger  species  of  sea-gulls. 
These  latter  birds  are  slain  in  order 
that  their  large  span  of  wing  may 
be  effective  as  an  advertisement; 
people  hardly  ever  care  to  eat  them, 
though  Colonel  Hawker,  a  name  so 
justly  venerated  by  our  fathers, 
asserts  that  the  most  fishy  of  wild- 
fowl can  at  once  be  relieved  of  its 
strong  smell  by  skinning  it.  Most 
of  these  wild  ducks  are  sent  to 
London  from  the  Holland  decoys, 
and  are  not  shot  in  this  country. 
Drainage  has  to  a  great  extent 
banished  them  from  our  shores. 
In  1875  *^^®  value  of  poultry  and 
game,  alive  and  dead,  imported  into 
England  was  328,0342. 

Should  the  reader  desire  particu- 
lars of  the  desultory  methods  of 
shooting  wild-fowl  which  may  be 
practised  on  every  muddy  fore- 
shore and  tidal  inlet  of  our  island, 
where  birds  of  all  sizes,  from  a 
dunlin  to  a  heron,  may  be  obtained, 
he  may  be  recommended  to  *  Wild- 
fowler's'  two  series  of  Shooting, 
Yachtingy  and  Sea-fishitig  Trips 
(Chapman  and  Hall,  1876-7). 
These  volumes  wax  enthusiastic  on 
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the  charms  of  shiyering  amid  mad 
and  sleet  for  the  chance  of  a  shot 
at  an  occasional  duck,  and  a  toler- 
able list  of  localities  for  sach  sport 
on  the  south  coast  is  given.  No 
bird  seems  to  have  come  amiss  to 
the  author,  and  at  the  end  of  several 
hundred  pages  his  eagerness  to 
wing  a  plover  or  stint  is  as  perfect 
as  when  his  adventures  commence. 
For  hap-hazard  shooting  we  feel, 
on  closing  his  books,  that  nothing 
remains  to  be  said.  The  knowledge 
of  an  ornithologist,  however,  and 
the  kindliness  and  patient  observa- 
tion of  the  naturalist,  are  sadlj 
lacking.  Each  trip  consists  of  a 
list  of  miseries  inflicted  bj  wind 
and  weather,  and  a  record  of  the 
bag  obtained.  These  books  may 
suit  the  sportsman  of  moderate 
means  who  cares  to  kno%v  no  more 
of  our  shore  birds  than  how  to  steal 
upon  and  shoot  them,  but  philoso- 
phic and  observant  lovers  of  bird- 
life  will  speedily  seek  more  attrac- 
tive pages.  To  learn  the  curious 
habits  and  varied  instincts  of  bird 
and  beast,  by  watching  the  crea- 
tures in  their  native  haunts,  consti- 
tutes, in  the  eyes  of  the  true  sports- 
man, one  of  the  greatest  charms,  if 
not  the  main  charm,  of  his  pursuit. 
He  turns  most  frequently  to  those 
books  which  set  forth,  not  merely  the 
incidents  of  shooting,  but  also  the 
ooUateral  pleasures  of  observation 
and  reasoning  on  the  faculties  and 
habits  of  his  quarry. 

Since  Colonel  Hawker*s  days 
many  books  have  been  written 
containing  sketches  of  wild-fowl 
shooting,  and  notices  of  the  difPerent 
species  usually  obtained  round  our 
chores;  but  for  completeness  and 
(>xtent  of  information  on  every 
point  which  the  wild-fowl  shooter 
can  desire,  and  especially  on  decoys, 
no  better  book  has  fallen  under  our 
<jfaservation  than  TJie  Wildfowlerj 
by  H.  C.  Folkard  (London  :  Long- 
mans, second  edition,  1864).  Its 
arrangement,  however,  is  rather 
(-onfosinpr,  so  that,  in  endeavouring 
to  descrilie  its   contents,   we  will 


adopt  a  division  of  the  subject 
which  will  enable  us  to  describe 
the  various  means,  in  the  first  place, 
which  the  sportsman  generally  em- 
ploys for  the  capture  of  wild-fowl  ; 
and,  secondly,  to  point  out  the  ex- 
pedients to  which  the  regular 
gunner  who  sends  the  birds  to 
market  has  recourse.  The  former 
of  these  shoots  for  pleasure  and 
exercise;  the  other  uses  nets,  as 
well  as  firearms,  in  order  to  swell 
his  profits,  and  regards  the  capture 
of  wild-fowl  as  a  mere  commercial 
speculation.  Sometimes  the  two 
divisions  cross,  as  in  a  seaside 
parish  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
where  several  labourers  manage 
to  support  themselves  and  their 
families  by  shooting  larks  and  wild- 
fowl  in  the  winter  when  the  farmers 
can  dispense  with  their  help.  These 
men  have  generally  a  strong  native 
bias  for  sport,  and  are  thus  enabled, 
almost  literally,  to  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone — to  sport  and  to 
sell. 

Perhaps  the  pleasures  of  winter- 
shooting  are  never  more  felt  than 
when  the  sportsman  rises  long  be- 
fore dawn  and  breaks  the  ice,  it 
may  be,  in  his  bath.  Soon  he  slips 
down  into  the  silent  house  to  make 
himself  a  cup  of  cofiee,  and  then, 
taking  his  gun,  fares  forth  to  the 
stream.  Over  crackling  crusts  of 
snow,  he  makes  his  way  to  find  the 
river  running  black  between  the 
snow  heaped  up  by  its  banks,  and 
the  pale  light  of  dawn  irradiating  a 
very  dreary  landscape  as  the  stars 
fade  out.  Up  flies,  all  at  once,  a 
*  company  '  of  widgeon ;  one  or  <^o 
are  brought  down,  and  the  sports- 
man passes  on  to  secure  a  mallard, 
perchance,  at  the  little  plantation. 
Then  he  deviates  to  a  pond  amongst 
marsh  ground  and  rushes,  and 
obtains,  it  may  be,  a  brace  of  teal 
from  it  with  right  and  left  shots. 
These  birds  generally  prefer  such  a 
situation  to  running  water.  It  is 
now  broad  daylight,  and,  the  ad- 
vantage of  darkness  bein^  lost,  the 
sportsman    returns    home   with  a 
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good  appetite  for  breakfast,  picking 
up  a  snipe  or  two,  and,  it  may  be,  a 
hare,   on  the  way.     Few  kinds  of 
shooting    possess    the     charm    of 
liberty  and  variety  more  strongly 
than  this  early  morning  shooting. 
It  is  possible,   however,    to    steal 
npon  little  parties  of  duck  by  day, 
if  they  have  been  marked  down,  or 
seen  at  a  bend  of  a  river ;  else  the 
chances  of  a  bag  by  daylight  shoot- 
ing are  precarious.    In  severe  wea- 
ther ducks  lie  closer  than  at  other 
times ;  still,  so  wary  are  most  wild- 
fowl,  that  as  a  rule  it  is  only  by 
accident  that    they  are    obtained 
by  day.      Manifold  also    are   the 
delights  of  shooting  them  by  moon- 
light.     The  sudden  determination 
after  dinner  to  go  out,  the  speedy 
carrying  out  of  the  plan,  and  the 
abrupt  transition  from  warmth  and 
light  to  dim  moonlight,   lying  in 
cream-coloured  patches  on  the  arctic 
landscape  by  the  river,  where  jagged 
pieces  of  ice  are  hurriedly  swept 
down  by  the  inky  streams — ^this, 
together  with   the  intense  silence 
prevailing,  only  broken  at  times  by 
the  cries  of  the  birds  passing  over- 
head, forms  a  very  seductive  kind 
of   shooting    to   some  minds.     In 
hard  weather  wild-fowl  fly  inland 
to  feed,  and  are  common  in  the 
large  *  drains  '  and  *  cuts '  of  East 
Anglia,    where    their    progenitors 
used  to  rise  in  clouds  sufficient  to 
fill  the  sky,  if  we  may  believe  the 
old  chroniclers.     And  now,  let  the 
reader  imagine  himself  nearing  a 
bend  in  the  stream,  where  the  wind 
has  whirled  the  snow  into  fantastic 
folds,    and    several  ash-trees  fling 
their  gaunt   arms  into  the  frozen 
air.     We  must  not  mind  slipping 
into  ditches  through  the  treacherous 
snow- crusts,   provided  no  noise  is 
made.     Perhaps  we  obtain  a  shel- 
drake,   which    drops    a    trout    of 
respectable  size  from  its  mouth  as 
it  lies  winged  on  the  bank.     Or,  it 
may    be,    cautiously    nearing    the 
stream,  the  crackling  of  the  frozen 
snow  betrays  us,  and  three  pochard 
scuttle    away  on    the    water,  and 


finally  rise  in  front  of  us,  while  the 
wind  bears  them  slightly  to  our 
right.  Now  is  the  time  to  catch 
them  against  the  sky.  The  two 
barrels  are  discharged;  one  bird 
comes  down  with  that '  thud '  which 
is  so  pleasant  a  sound  to  the  sports- 
man, while  the  other,  falling  winged, 
requires  a  good  chase  before  it  can 
be  secured.  Farther  on,  a  wild 
duck  is  stopped,  and,  may  be,  is 
lost  in  the  gloom,  as  it  falls  near  a 
hedgerow.  It  will  form  a  pleasant 
breakfast  for  a  fox.  Then  another 
mallard  is  bagged,  and  so  on,  till  in 
the  early  hours  of  morning  we  re- 
turn home  with  a  load  of  wild-fowl 
which  feels  heavy  enough  consider- 
ing the  snow  under  foot. 

Occasionally  wild-fowl  are  shot 
from  holes  scooped  in  the  mudbanks 
of  our  large  estuaries  or  on  the  sea- 
shore. In  these  a  couple  of  sports- 
men station  themselves  an  hour  or 
so  before  dusk,  squatting  on  straw 
or  dried  grass  and  matting.  Here, 
a  hundred  yards  or  so  &om  each 
other,  they  have  leisure  to  light 
pipes  and  watch  the  flights  of  knot 
up  and  down  the  foreshore,  the 
gray  plovers  stalking  about  in  the 
mud,  the  long  line  of  breakers  ad- 
vancing before  their  eyes  from  the 
mists  which  half  hide  a  gloomy  sea, 
the  many  eerie  sights  and  sounds 
which  in  such  a  position  intensify 
the  cold  and  solitude  of  November. 
It  is  all  a  chance,  too,  whether  the 
birds  will  come  at  all,  or,  if  they  do 
come,  whether  they  will  fly  over 
those  lying  in  ambush.  Night 
slowly  falls,  and  with  limbs  stiffened 
and  chilled  one  bethinks  himself  of 
the  snug  fireside,  and  is  about  to 
emerge  from  the  hole,  when  two 
barrels  fired  by  his  comrade  put 
him  on  the  alert.  Soon  there  is  a 
rush  of  many  wings  over  him,  a 
flash  and  ringing  report  as  he,  too, 
fires  and  then  leaps  out  to  secure  a 
couple  of  mallards.  Returning  to 
his  hole,  a  fortunate  man  may,  after 
waiting  several  hours,  bag  in  this 
manner  six  or  seven  birds;  but  it 
is  poor  sport  after  all,  owing  to  the 
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cramped  position  and  forced  inac- 
tivit J,  to  say  nothing  of  its  depend- 
ence npon  chance,  while  there  is 
always  a  tolerable  certainty  of  con- 
tracting rheumatism.  Waiting  for 
wild-fowl,  therefore,  is  at  best  a 
donbtfal  and  tiresome  method  of 
aecnrlng  them.  Professional  gun- 
ners require  some  mode  which  is 
at  once  sure  and  which  will  provide 
them  with  a  large  number  of  victims. 
To  this  end  many  schemes  have  been 
devised.  We  shall  describe  four 
plans,  which  are,  or  have  been,  popu- 
lar in  the  southern  and  eastern 
counties  of  England.  Those  were 
the  palmy  days  for  wild-fowl  cap- 
turers  which  Drayton  has  described 
in  verse  when  treating  of  the  Fen 
country,  and  Camden  in  prose, 
when  vast  flights  of  water-fowl 
darkened  the  heavens  as  they  flew. 
In  the  flooded  lowlands  and  rushy 
meres  of  East  Anglia  in  those  days 
wild  ducks,  widgeon,  scaup-ducks, 
pochards,  tufted  ducks,  teal,  pin- 
tails,  golden  eyes,  five  or  six  species 
of  gooBBf  snipe,  plover,  woodcock, 
and  a  number  of  wading  birds, 
found  congenial  haunts.  Few 
people  shot  or  disturbed  them ; 
they  went  and  came  to  their  feed- 
ing-grounds for  the  most  part 
without  let  or  hindrance.  The 
decoy  was  the  chief  method  of 
thinning  those  flocks;  but  decoys 
hare  become  all  but  extinct  with 
the  departure  of  these  vast  bodies 
of  wild-fowl,  as  their  rushes  and 
bogs  have  gnidually  been  converted 
into  oomfields.  Mr.  Folkard  says 
that  two  yet  exist,  at  Pardies  Hall, 
Nacton,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orwefl.  In  1830  three  decoys 
were  in  use  near  the  Great  Bedford 
Level.  Bay  in  1678  attributed  the 
invention  of  the  system  to  the 
Dutch.  In  Holland  and  France 
decoys  were  common  in  old  days. 
With  us  in  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire, 
the  Norfolk  Broads,  Cambridge,  and 
Somerset,  they  were  much  used. 
Pennant  says  that  ten  decoys  near 
Wainfleet  took  in  one  season  31,200 
ducks.    In    1799}    '  0,000  head  of 


dacks  and  wild-fowl  were  taken 
by  one  decoy  in  Essex.  A  decoy, 
now  disused  in  that  county,  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago,  yielded  Sool. 
for  one  year's  profits ;  in  fact,  the 
handsome  profit  (for  those  days) 
of  200Z.  to  500Z.  was  the  average 
annual  retnm  of  a  decoy.  So  late 
as  1854-55  several  large  flights 
were  taken  in  English  decoys.  The 
essentials  of  this  device  are  a  pond, 
pipe  and  tunnel,  a  dog  and  decoy 
ducks.  The  capture  of  fowl  always 
takes  place  in  daylight,  as  with 
twilight  most  of  the  birds  leave  the 
waters  for  fens  and  meadows,  which 
form  their  feeding-grounds. 

Although  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  describe  a  decoy  without  diagrams, 
we  will  do  our  best.  First  the  pond 
must  be  shallow  and  retired;  no 
shooting  is  to  be  permitted  near  it ; 
trees  and  copses  must  be  planted 
round  it,  and  it  should  be  from  two 
to  three  acres  in  extent.  Four 
covered  *  pipes'  or  water-channels 
run  from  its  corners  to  the  four 
points  of  the  compass,  as  the  birds 
have  always  to  be  decoyed  towards 
the  wind.  Only  a  fringe  of  brush- 
wood must  be  allowed  near  them ; 
trees  would  intercept  the  wind. 
Banks  are  left  near  the  pipes  on 
which  the  fowl  may  sun  themselves ; 
small  islands,  too,  and  tufts  of  reeds, 
should  dot  the  pond.  For  a  year  or 
two  the  fowl  must  be  suffered  to 
remain  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  locality,  in  order  to  give 
them  confidence.  The  'pipes,  to 
describe  them  in  greater  detail,  are 
shallow  covered  aitches  of  six  or. 
seven  inches  in  depth,  leading  some 
seventy  or  eighty  yards  into  the 
plantation-grounds.  They  must  be 
of  a  curved  form,  with  the  bend 
rather  sharp,  spanned  with  netting 
spread  on  curved  bars  of  iron  taper- 
ing to  the  '  tunnel.'  This  is  a  collap- 
sible  net  from  six  to  ten  feet  long, 
spread  out  from  the  end  of  the 
*  pipe.'  The  decoy  ducks  are  of  a 
peculiar  breed,  about  three  parts  of 
which  is  of  the  wild  duck;  from 
twelve  to  fifty  of  them  are  employed 
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on  eacli  pond.  Supposing  all  these 
engines  to  be  in  readiness,  and  the 
pond  well  filled  with  wild-fowl,  the 
fowler  in  concealment  whistles  for 
his  decoys  to  approach  the  pipe 
into  which  he  wishes  them  to  lure 
their  victims.  As  he  has  scattered 
com  for  them  at  the  entrance,  they 
soon  swim  np  to  it,  thas  inducing 
the  wild  birds  to  follow  their 
example.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup. 
pose  that  they  are  privy  to  their 
master's  designs,  as  tame  elephants 
manoauvre  to  entice  their  wild 
brethren  into  the  kraal :  they  simply 
come  for  the  corn.  Nothing  more 
is  done  that  day ;  the  corn  is  picked 
np  by  the  ducks,  and  the  wild  ones, 
as  usual,  fly  off  at  twilight  to  feed 
elsewhere.  Next  day  the  same 
process  is  gone  through,  but  now 
the  dog,  or  *  piper,'  as  he  is  termed, 
comes  into  play.  He  is  well  trained 
to  his  work,  of  no  peculiar  breed, 
but  very  vivacious  and  sportive, 
and  he  ought  to  resemble  a  fox  as 
much  as  possible  in  size  and  colour. 
Again  the  fowler  lures  the  birds 
with  com  (of  course  keeping  out  of 
sight),  and  again  the  decoy  ducks 
seduce  their  wild  kindred  to  the 
mouth  of  the  *  pipe.*  On  the  convex 
side  of  this  *pipe'  are  screens  of 
grass  or  reeds  behind  which  lurks 
3ie  fowler.  As  the  ducks  swim  up 
towards  the  throat  of  the  *pipe,' 
they  now  see  a  little  red  dog  gam- 
boling up  and  down  between  them 
and  the  'pipe.'  The  fowler  by  signs 
directs  his  movements  and  those  of 
the  decoy  ducks  without  being 
observed  by  the  others.  Led  by 
a  fatal  curiosity  these  soon  swim 
into  the  '  pipe ; '  onwards  the  dog 
gambols  farther  np  the  pipe  on  the 
outside,  farther  and  still  more 
inward  swim  the  ducks.  An 
assistant  then  shows  himself  near 
the  throat  of  the  'pipe,'  and  the 
terrified  ducks  scuttle  onwards  into 
the  tunnel  or  purse.  All  is  now 
over :  the  fowler  unhooks  the  tunnel 
and  despatches  the  ducks  crowded 
therein,  'inclusos  carcere  nassie,' 
at  his  leisure;  the    decoy    ducks 


having  either  taken  care  to  remain 
behind  or  being  spared  if  they,  too, 
have  flown  into  the  tunnel.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  ingenious  method 
of  taking  wild-fowl  is  both  com- 
plicated and  expensive,  yet  our 
ancestors  used  to  take  large  num- 
bers of  birds  with  it  from  the  end 
of  October  till  February,  spite  of 
foxes  stealing  the  decoy  birds  and 
frightening  the  wild-fowl,  and 
pike  devouring  them.  Mallards, 
teal,  and  widgeon  were  the  chief 
Species  captured.  Pochards  and 
coots,  it  was  found,  were  too 
cunning  to  fly  up  the  'pipe,'  and 
generally  escaped  by  doubling  back 
and  diving. 

The  most  careful  accounts  were 
kept  of  the  fowl  taken  in  the  Ashby 
decoy,  Lincolnshire,  by  Mr.  H. 
Healey,  from  1833  to  1868,  a  period 
of  thirty-five  winters.  We  find 
from  these  that  during  this  time  a 
grand  total  of  96,036  birds  was 
captured ;  all,  save  an  occasional 
gadwall,  pintail,  or  shoveller,  being 
mallards,  teal,  and  widgeon.  6,357 
wild-fowl  were  the  most  taken  in 
any  one  year  (1834-35)  ;  and  936 
the  smallest  number,  in  1865-66. 
During  the  severe  winter  of  1852-53, 
6,059  head  were  captured.  In 
contradistinction  with  these  large 
figures  may  be  placed  the  informa- 
tion given  us  last  year  by  the 
present  owner  of  the  Friskney  de- 
coy, also  in  Lincolnshire.  He  tells 
us  that  the  value  of  his  decoy  baA 
fallen  off,  owing  to  drainage,  culti- 
vation, slight  winters,  and  more 
houses  having  been  built  in  the  fen. 
The  average  yearly  number  of  fowl 
that  he  takes  is  150.  The  greatest 
number  he  has  procured  in  any  ono 
year  was  about  1,000.  The  greatest 
number  he  has  captured  at  one  time 
was  85.  Ducks  and  teal  form  the 
staple  of  his  captures ;  a  wet  open 
season  he  thinks  the  best  time  for 
decoy  operations,  and  his  dog,  he 
says,  is  of  no  special  breed, 

Pochards,  on  account  of  their 
extreme  wariness,  cannot,  as  a  rule, 
be  captured  in  a  decoy,  but  were 
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taken  bj  onr  ancestors  in  what  they 
knew  as  a  'flight-pond.'  One  of  these 
was  in  operation  at  Mersea  in  Essex, 
and  another  at  Brantham,  Snffolk, 
hnt  both  have  been  rained  by  the 
eonstmction  of  a  railway.  Their 
plan  is  barely  intelb'gible  without 
the  aid  of  a  diagram.  It  may  be 
briefly  described,  however,  as  con- 
sisting of  a  good-sized  pond  in  a 
lonely  neighbourhood  frequented  by 
pochards.  Four  large  nets  were 
suspended  round  its  sides,  each  of 
ihem  fifty  yards  loug  by  eighteen 
deep.  On  the  birds  being  flushed 
by  an  assistant,  the  fowler  on  a 
sudden  elevated  the  net  before  them, 
as  they  rose,  by  means  of  cords,  &c. ; 
they  flew  into  it  in  their  confusion, 
and  dropped  into  pens  or  bins 
placed  underneath,  when  they  were 
at  once  secured  before  they  could 
again  rise  on  the  wing.  Many  hun- 
dreds were  by  this  means  in  old 
days  caught  at  a  time,  while  multi- 
tudes of  those  which  fell  into  the 
bins  were  smothered  by  their  fellows 
fidling  upon  |them.  These  two  de- 
vices— ^Uie  decoy  and  the  flight- 
pond — were  the  usual  English 
modes  of  taking  wild-fowl.  There 
are  veiy  few  places  where  they  can 
at  present  be  seen  in  operation. 

The  two  methods  for  procuring 
wild-fowl  for  the  market  now  most 
popular  amongst  us  are  the  gunning- 
punt  and  the  sledge.  In  the  former 
case  the  wild-fowl  shooter  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  a  long  low  punt,  expressly 
built  for  this  kind  of  shooting,  and 
fitted  at  the  prow  with  a  fixed  swivel 
gun  of  great  size  and  power.  Full 
directions  for  constructing  it,  to- 
gether with  plates,  dimensions,  &c.y 
may  be  found  in  Hawker.  Occasion- 
ally the  punt  is  used  in  the  day- 
time with  success  upon  wild-fowl ; 
during  a  snow-storm,  for  instance, 
when  they  are  huddled  together  in 
masses  before  the  piteous  breeze, 
but  iar  more  commonly  at  night. 
The  gunner  chooses  a  moonlit  night, 


loads  his  huge  gun,  lies  down  in  the 
punt,  and  endeavours  by  the  aid  of 
two  small  paddles  partly  to  drift 
down  upon,  partly  to  urge  himself 
towards  his  prey,  which  we  may 
suppose  feeding  in  companies  on  the 
shallow  waters  of  some    estuary. 
The  sportsman  must  be  prepared  to 
rough  it,  as  the  exposure  to  cold  and 
wind  is  very  serious ;  many  dangers, 
too,  have  to  be  faced,  such  as  beine 
drifted  on  a  sandbank  and  ignomi- 
nionsly  left   there  high  and  dry, 
beiuff  upset  by  the  incoming  tide, 
or  shot  by  some  rival  punter  who 
cannot  discern  his  neighbour's  posi- 
tion in  the  gloom  ;  but  the  charms 
and  excitement  of  the  sport  counter- 
balance these  perils.    And  now  the 
gunner,  we  will  suppose,  has  drifted 
within  easy  range  of  the  birds,  and 
dare  not  use  his  paddles  further. 
Moreover,  the  birds  are  beginning 
to   look  suspiciously  at  the  dark 
drifting  object,  and  to  draw  together 
as  a  preliminary  to  rising  in  alarm. 
Now  is  the  sportsman's  time !     He 
promptly  elevates  the  gun  by  means 
of  a  swivel,  and  draws  the  trigger 
as  the  frightened  flock  takes  wing. 
Out  roars  the  heavy  charge  of  duck- 
shot,  and  in  a  moment  the  sea  is 
covered  with    dead,   winged,    and 
dying  water-fowl.   Then  ensues  the 
farther  excitement  of  the  cripple- 
chase,  the  wounded  birds  swimming 
to  the  sedges,  or  diving  and  dash- 
ing out  to  sea.     To  reclaim  these 
wing^  birds  in  such  a  clumsy  craft 
and  faint  light  is  often  no  easy  task. 
At  Poole  and  Lymington  large  num- 
bers are  frequently  procured  by  the 
punt-gun.    Mr.  Knox'  gives  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  sport  in 
Pagham  Barbour,  which  may  be 
confidently   recommended    to    the 
novice  at  gunning.     From  one  dis- 
charge he  saw  six  wild  swans,  seve- 
ral brent  geese,  and  nearly  twenty 
ducks  of    various  kinds,   knocked 
down.     Besides  these  species,  pin- 
tails,   shovellers,    plovers,    divers 
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curlews,  and  others  are  shot  with 
thopant-gan.  Sometimes  the  swivel- 
gun  is  mounted  on  a  small  yacht, 
which  is  steered  close  to  the  flocks  of 
sea- fowl,  while  the  sportsmen  keep 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  out 
of  sight.  In  a  favourable  season, 
until  the  birds  become  wary,  much 
execution  may  thus  be  done. 

The  indefatigable  gunners  of  Lym- 
ington  frequently  employ  a  fourth 
mode  of  taking  wild-fowl,  namely, 
the  sledge.     This,   which    is    also 
known  as  the  '  launching-punt,'  re- 
sembles a  gunning-punt  with  the 
stem  sawn  off,  but  it  is  smaller  and 
lighter.    The  sportsman,  dressed  in 
flannel  and  waterprooi^  lies  down 
behind  this  engine  and  pushes  it 
slowly  before  him  over  the  long 
mud  flats,  at  low  water,  towards 
any  companies  of  birds  which  he 
may  notice.     This  kind  of  punt  is 
also  armed  with  a  hugo  duck»gun 
at  the  prow,  the  tri^^r  of  which  is 
pulled  by  means  of  a  string  attached 
to  it.     Amateurs  would  not  admire 
the  '  launching-punt,'  as  it  involves 
much  labour  and  exposure,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  cold  and  slimy  flats 
over  wnich  the  gunner  must  crawl. 
Mr.  Folkard  goes  so  far  as  to  term 
this  plan  of  wild-fowl  shooting '  most 
unsportsmanlike  and  contemptible.' 
The  enthusiast  in  wild-fowl  shoot- 
ing may  be  confldently  referred  to 
his  pages.    Equipment,  game,  guns, 
dogs,  punts,  and  hiding-places  are 
exhaustively  treated  in  them.    If  a 
man  be  a  good  shot,  and  can  find 
any  wild-fowl  in  his  neighbourhood, 
he  cannot  well  &il  in  procuring 
them  under  such  a  Mentor.    We  do 
not,  however,  notice  in  his  book  a 
singular    mode    of    taking    ducks 
practised  in  the  large  shallow  tanks 
or  jheels    of    India.      The  native 
fowler  wades  in  with  a  calabash 
over    his   head,   round    which  are 
placed  a  few  rushes  aud  long  grasses. 
Gradually,  and  without  making  any 
commotion,  he  draws  near  the  un- 
suspecting  fowl,  seiases   their  legs 


from  below,  and  draws  them  one 
by  one  under  the  water,  to  be  killed 
and  fastened  to  his  waistbelt. 

There  is  a  very  good  chapter  on 
wild-fowl  shooting,  both  firom  the 
hut  (as  the  French  chasseurs  of 
the  Sonmie  are  wont  to  do),  and 
with  the  punt-gun,  in  the  late  Major 
Leveson's  (the  *  Old  Shikarry') 
Sport  in  Many  Lands,^  Aft^r  spend- 
ing his  life  in  pursuing  larger  game 
in  India  and  Africa,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  this  kind  of  shooting 
strikes  a  man  as  somewhat  tame. 
Consequently,  '  the  Old  Shikarry,' 
while  conscientiously  describing  the 
sportsman's  outfit,  and  the  several 
methods  of  following  wild-fowl,  de- 
livers himself  of  a  few  depreciatory 
remarks: 

He  must  be  an  enthusiastic  sportsman 
indeed  who  systematically  pursues  irild- 
ibwl  shooting  at  night  as  a  diTersion,  as 
there  is  no  sport  so  uncertain,  or  more  cal- 
culated to  try  his  endurance,  his  patience* 
and  his  constitution.    His  pursuit  is  not 
only  carried  on  in  the  coldest  part  of  tha 
year,  but  also  during  those  hours  when 
others  are  enjoying  the  comfbrts  of  a  blaz- 
ing fire  or  nestling  snogly  in  their  beds. 
No  cheerful  conversation  of  oompaaions 
enlivens  his  dull,  dreary  waiting  hours,  no 
merry  cry  of  his  dogs  excites  his  interest 
bv  their  instinctive  sagacity.    With   him 
all  must  be  stillness ;  even  his  dog  oouehes 
silently  by  his  side  as  he  stands,  sits,  naj 
sometimes  lies  on  the  fruaen  gronnd,  lis- 
tening for  the  coming  flights  that  in  the 
darker  hours  are  somewhat  less  waiy  than 
in  the  daylight.     Even  supposing  the  fowl 
to  have  arrived  and  alighted,  they  msj 
have  settled  down  far  out  of  range,  and  the 
wild-fowler  then  has  but  the  choice  of  two 
proceedings :  to  wait  freezing  in  the  hope 
of  their  approaching  within  shot,  or  to 
wade  perhaps  thigh-dpep  in  ice-cold  water 
until  he  can  get  near  them ;  but  this  most 
be  done  with  no  little  caution — any  unusnal 
noise  in  the  water,  even   the   splashing 
made  by  his  dog,  if  he  is  not  perfectly 
steady  and  under  command,  may  cause  his 
ears  to  be  saluted  with  the  '  quack,  quack ' 
of  alarm,  and  he  has  the  mortification  of 
seeing  the  whole  flock  moving  off  to  some 
distant  part,  or  hearing  the  flutter  of  their 
wiogs    as    they  betake  themselves    to  a 
more  secure  locality.    Thus  his  hopes  as 
regards  that  flight  are  over,  and  he  has 
only  to  chew  the  cud  of  disappointment 


f  Chapman  and  Hall,  1877.  VoLi.,  p.  64. 
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and  irait  in  silenee  for  the  chance  arriyal 
of  another.  At  times  small  flights  will 
azTiye  and  depart  in  qnick  snccession,  and 
the  fowler  may  perhaps  kill  a  dnck  or  two 
from  each,  if  he  has  luck ;  again,  he  may 
keep  a  watchful  Tigil  the  night  through, 
and  return  home  without  having  seen  or 
heard  a  pinion. 

Perhaps  this  is  somewhat  too 
dark  a  yiew  to  take  of  wild-fowl 
shooting ;  the  delights  of  obtaining 
exercise  in  severe  frost  and  snow, 
conquering  cold  and  that  liking  for 
comfort  which  besets  all  men  in 
wintry  weather,  and,  above  all,  the 
pleasure  of  outwitting  the  craftiest 
of  wild-fowl  in  craft  ^and  perseve^ 
ranee,  must  be  weighed  against 
these  drawbacks.  Probably  with 
most  who  are  fond  of  an  active  life 
the  decision,  in  spite  of  its  nomerons 
discomforts  and  disappointments, 
will  be  on  the  side  of  the  sport. 
Major  Leveson  illustrates  shooting 
wildUfowl  from  behind  a  horse, 
tnuned  to  stand  fire,  as  a  stalldng. 
hone.  An  imitation  horse  was 
frequently  used  in  England  in  the 
days  when  wild-fowl  were  more 
munerousy  and  it  was  worth  while 
to  resort  to  such  a  device. 

A  stalking-horse  (says  quaint  Geryase 
Markham')  may  be  some  old  jade  train'd 
up  for  that  purpose,  who  will  gently,  and 
as  yon  will,  walk  along  with  you,  hut  for 
want  of  radi  a  Utb  horse  you  may  cut  out 
the  Rsomblance  of  one  in  eauTas  or  match- 
paper,  pasted  together,  a  snflScient  breadth 
and  length,  with  ean,  legs,  and  tail,  and 
all  the  parts  proportionable,  which  you 
BMt  paint  to  the  lively  colour  of  a  horse, 
and  something  at  his  nose  like  grass,  and 
hia  head  stooping  as  if  he  were  grazing. 

At  the  present  daj,  not  only  is 
patience  to  use  such  an  engine  lack- 
ing amongst  our  sportsmen,  but  the 
birds  themselves  would  probably  be 
found  inaccessible  by  the  device. 
Just  as  fishermen  affirm  that  trout 
are  now  too  well  *  educated '  to  be 
caught  by  badly-tied,  indifferent 
so  wild-fowl,  from  constant 


persecution,  appear  to  have  de- 
veloped increased  watchfulness. 
Mr.  Darwin  might  well  add  these 
two  instances  to  his  lists  of  acquired 
faculties. 

Another  book  which  may  be  re- 
commended to  the  shooter  of  wild- 
fowl along  our  estuaries  and  fore- 
shores, as  written  by  an  omitho- 
legist  as  well  as  a  sportsman,  is 
Hints  on  Shore  Shooting,^  Entering 
more .  fully  into  detaUs  than  does 
*  Wildfowler,'  Mr.  Harting  possesses 
an  immense  advantage  over  him  in 
being  familiarly  acquainted  with 
wild  birds  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view.  Copious  directions  are  also 
given  in  this  book  (which,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  is  a  manual  for 
the  wild-fowl  shooter),  not  merely 
how  to  approach,  but  also  how  to 
skin  and  preserve  the  birds  after 
bagging  them.  The  votaries  of 
shore-shooting,  indeed,  cannot  com- 
plain of  any  deficiencies  in  the 
literature  of  their  &vourite  sport. 
Their  difficulty  rather  is  where  to 
find  birds  to  shoot ;  and,  consider- 
iJQg  how  numerous  these  sportsmen 
are  becoming  in  an  age  devoted  to 
wild  sports,  in  consequence  of  most 
accessible  shooting-grounds  rising 
higher  in  rental  year  by  year,  they 
certainly  possess  a  grievance  when 
the  free  shootings  along  the  coast 
are  gradually  absorbed  into  the 
neighbouring  squires'  shooting. 
We  had  always  considered  that  the 
right  of  shooting  between  high  and 
low  water-marks,  especially  on  the 
long,  low  banks  of  mud  and  shingle 
occasion  ally  exposed  at  different  parts 
of  our  coasts,  belonged  to  all  her 
Majesty's  lieges.  At  all  events,  this 
right  is  exercised  on  almost  all  our 
foreshores.  As  we  write,  however, 
a  smart  controversy  on  the  point  is 
proceeding  week  oy  week  in  the 
Field  paper,  in  consequence  of  some 
eligible  snooting-grounds  on  the  es- 
tuary of  the  Thames,  where  London 


*  The  YowM  SportamatCs  Instructor,  no  date  (?  1652),  p.  114. 
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Bportsmen  had  for  years  been  woDt 
to  shoot,  having  lately  been  claimed 
by  the  adjoining  territorial  mag- 
nates.    Every  lover  of  sport  must 
be  aggrieved  to  find  mud-flats,  which 
for  years  had  practically  been  open 
to  the  poorest  wild-fowl   shooter, 
and  which  are  easily  accessible  from 
crowded  London,  being  withdrawn 
from  the  list    of   free    shootings. 
Some  sporting  Mr.  De  Morgan  is 
required  as  the  champion  of  op- 
pressed   wild-fowl    shooters,    who 
should  annually  visit  these  '  muds,' 
and,    spite    of   notice-boards    and 
keepers,  persist  in  shooting  a  duck 
in  order  to  vindicate  the  sovereign 
right  of  the  people  to    its    coast 
shootings.      He  might  reckon  on 
the  powerful  aid  of  Mr.    Bright, 
fresh  from  denouncing  the  Game 
Laws  as    a  blot    on    our  modem 
-civilisation.     Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  too, 
would  probably  help  him,  from  his 
^i-eg^ard  for  the  food  supplies  of  the 
country.  We  have  not  forgotten  how 
the  honourable    member    asserted 
in  the  House  that  a  man  might  as 
well  keep  Bencal  tigers  as  hares 
.  and  rabbits  on  his  property.     Naj, 
the  one,  he  said,  would  do    less 
injury,  on  the  whole,  than  the  other; 
for  while  the  one  might  eat  a  few 
Ohristians,   the  others  would  cer- 
tainly consume  the  food  of  a  great 
many. 

We  may  be  quite  sure  that  Chris- 
topher North,  in  his  sporting  jacket,* 
has  not  forgotten  the  delights  of 
shooting  duck,  teal,  and  widgeon. 
How  could  he  lose  any  memories  of 
lovely  moorland  lochs,  and  arms  of 
the  sea  shut  in  by  savage  rocks,  of 
the  rivers  and  coasts  of  his  beloved 
Scotland  teeming  during  frost  with 
birds  rivalling  those  Homer  paints 
by  the  Gayster's  marshes  P 

Apart  from  the  poetry  of  wild- 
fowl shooting,  however,  it  is  to 
another  Scottish  sportsman  that 
intending  wild-fowl  shooters  will 
turn  with  most  advantage.  Mr.  G. 
St.  John  united  to  the  loving  eye 


of  the  poet  the  keen  insight  and 
well-stored  information  of  an  ac- 
complished naturalist,  as  well  as 
the  steady  aim  and  perseverance  of 
a  skilled  sportsman.     His  writings 
have  served  more  than  any  other 
books  to   render  wild  shooting  in 
Scotland  popular  with  the  present 
generation.    As  boys,  we  read  his 
Highland  Sports  with  ardent  enthu- 
siasm  for  the  lonely  corries,  bare 
headlands,  and  widespread  plains, 
purple  with  heather    over  which 
he    ledour  eager  feet.    We  learnt 
under  his  guidance  to  recognise  the 
peregrine's  lordly  sweep,  and  the 
wild     circles    described    on   high 
by  the  golden  eagle.     As  for  the 
'muckle    hart    of    Benraore,'    its 
chase  and  shooting  carried  us  into 
an  enchanted  world   of  adventure 
lying   at  onr  very  doors.    Nor  is 
the  author's  knowledge  of  wild-fowl 
less  than  his  acquaintance  with  the 
creatures  of  moor   and  mountain. 
In  mature  life,  we  recur  again  and 
again  to  his  delightful  books,  and 
in  each  of  them  a  fund  of  sober 
and  well-digestcd  experience  is  to 
bo  found    about  approaching  and 
shooting  wild-fowl. 

He  is  much  to  be  envied  who 
first  makes  Mr.  St.  John's  ac- 
qu  lintanco,  if  he  possesses  any  taste 
for  natural  history  and  the  pleasures 
of  rustic  life.  And  as  we  think  of 
this  true  sportsman's  untimely 
death,  it  is  hard  to  repress  a  sigh 
over  tho  copious  out-door  lore  and 
loving  knowledge  of  our  native 
beasts  and  birds  irretrievably  lost 
to  the  world.  Amongst  all  who 
can  appreciate  the  free  wild  life  of 
the  Scottish  shooting-lodge,  the 
name  of  Gharles  St.  John  will  long 
be  held  in  honour.  They  will 
apostrophise  his  memory  as  Yirgil 
addresses  his  Djtphnis — 

FiurioB  dam  piscis  amabit, 
Diimqno  thymo  pascentur  apes,  dum  rore 

cicada*, 
Semper  honos,  nomenque  taum,  laudeaque 

nanehnnt. 

M.  G,  Watkiks, 


•  BecreaiioHt.    Vol.  i.,  p.  39  (Ed.  1865). 
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OF  the  four  men  who  made  a 
United  Italy,  Mazzini,  Gari- 
baldi, GaTonr,  Victor  Emmanuel, 
one  only  is  now  left.  To  distin- 
gnish  their  seyeral  parts  in  the  great 
work  will  be  the  task  of  future 
historians;  meanwhile,  we  have  now 
the  opportunity  of  studying  the 
life  and  character  of  the  statesman 
whose  aid  waa  indispensable  to  it, 
in  two  recent  biographies,  both 
French.^ 

We  turn  from  the  glowing  pages 
of  M.  de  la  Bive  to  the  cold 
nnimpaasioned  ones  of  M.  de 
Alazade,  and  feel  that»  after  aU, 
the  portrait  which  they  both  at. 
tempt  to  draw  is  but  httle  affected 
by  varying  methods  of  treatment. 
The  lines  of  the  man's  individuality 
are  so  strongly  marked,  his  career 
was  so  exceptional,  its  arena  so 
majestic,  its  results  are  so  greats 
the  forces  he  had  to  contend  with 
became  so  pliant  to  his  hand,  that 
if  his  stoxy  is  related  with  any 
measore  of  truth,  it  can  hardly  fail 
to  possess  the  interest  of  a  romance, 
or  to  exhibit  him  with  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  hero.  There  is  no  veil 
that  friendship  need  throw  over  his 
oondacty  or  that  criticism  need  seek 
to  tear  awi^. 

Camille  &nso.  Count  de  Cavour, 
bom  at  Turin,  August  i,  1810, 
and  named  after  his  sponsor,  Prince 
Camille  de  Borghese,  was  the 
second  son  of  Marquis  Micbele 
Benso  de  Cavour.  The  family  of 
Bensi  was  of  Saxon  origin,  the 
founder  of  its  Italian  branch  having 
entered  Italy  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tozj,  as  a  follower  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa  (with  whom  he  fought 
against  the  Lega  Lombarda),  and, 
after  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 


married  Donna  Benlia,  heiress  of 
the  Chieri  family,  and,  with  other 
fiefs,  obtained  the  estate  of  San- 
tena.  Gradually  attaching  them- 
selves more  and  more  to  the  Dukes 
of  Savoy,  as  the  dominion  of  those 
princes  became  more  settled,  and 
the  Bensi  grew  more  disposed  to 
regard  the  foster-land  of  their 
family  as  its  home,  the  sons  of  the 
house  were  found  from  time  to 
time  engaged  in  important  contests, 
and  often  taking  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  court,  the  council,  or 
the  camp,  long  ere  the  genius  and 
courage  of  their  race  attained  its 
point  of  culmination  in  Camille. 
The  title  of  Cavonr,  to  which  he 
has  given  such  undying  fame,  is 
derived  from  a  ruined  castle  on  an 
immense  rock,  rising  from  a  level 
plain  in  the  province  of  Pignerol, 
with  a  village  at  its  foot,  and  was 
conferred,  with  the  fief  annexed  to 
it,  as  an  extinct  marquisate,  on  one 
of  the  lords  of  Santena  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  by 
Charles  Emmanuel  the  Third,  second 
king  of  Sardinia.  All  these  par- 
ticulars have  probably  more  interest 
for  the  world  in  general  than  they 
had  for  Cavour,  who,  as  M.  de 
Mazade  tells  us  in  a  note,  was 
wont  to  be  both  indifferent  and 
sceptical  about  traditions  concern- 
ing the  antiquity  or  origin  of  his 
family,  whose  greatest  glory  was 
yet  to  be  reflected  from  himself. 

In  his  earliest  years  there  was 
little  that  calls  for  remark,  if  we 
except '  an  ardent  desire  to  please' 
.and  the  faculty  of  pleasing — neither 
very  uncommon  qualities  in  them- 
selves, but  not  very  commonly 
combined  with  the  severe  truthful- 
ness and  uncompromising  indepen- 


I  English  translations  of  both  have  lately  been  published. 
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dence  of  character  which  distin- 
guished  Gamille.  He  loved  romp- 
ing and  disliked  study  as  most 
healthy  and  many  intelligent 
children  do,  and  both  for  the  same 
reason — ^from  the  superflnity  rather 
than  the  lack  of  energy.  No  man 
ever  displayed  more  zeal  for  know- 
ledge or  more  siead&st  application 
in  its  acquirement  than  did  Garour 
in  after  life,  when  conscious  of  a 
defective  education,  and  anxious 
to  repair  its  omissions.  But  the 
education  must  have  been  liberal 
indeed  that  could  then  have  seemed 
sufficient  to  his  eager  and  capacious 
mind;  and  though  it  is  easy  to 
understand  his  regret  for  the  nar- 
rowness and  too  special  nature  of 
his  studies  at  the  Military  School, 
they  perhaps  did  as  much  for  him 
in  training  and  invigorating  his 
intellect  as  might  have  been  effected 
in  the  way  of  widening  it  by  more 
general  pursuits.  The  edcfcation  of 
an  ordiiuay  man  is  of  immeasurable 
importance,  that  of  an  extraordinary 
one  matters  hx  less.  With  the 
former  everything  depends  upon 
it,  for  it  moulds  him;  with  the 
latter  it  is  but  a  portion  of  the 
'  environment'  whose  disadvantages 
he  surmounts.  One  characteristic 
little  anecdote  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded of  the  six-year-old  Camille. 
On  arriving  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
after  a  long  journey,  he  complained 
bitterly  of  the  bad  horses  supplied 
to  his  party  on  the  way,  and  declared 
that  the  man  who  was  to  blame  for 
them  ought  to  be  dismissed.  '  Then 
you  must  apply  to  the  Syndic,'  he 
was  told ;  and,  nothing  daunted,  he 
did  so  in  person  next  day,  return- 
ing with  the  full  assurance  that 
his  demand  would  be  complied 
with.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  en- 
tered the  Military  Academy,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  appointed 
page  to  the  Prince  de  Garignan,  an 
honour  reserved  for  the  sons  of 
noble  families,  and  much  coveted, 
as  a  rule,  on  account  of  the  pri- 
vileges it  entailed.    But  so  irksome 


to  him  were  its  restraints,  so  openly 
did  he  chafe  under  them,  that  he 
was  speedilv  degraded   from  the 
position,  and  expressed  more  than 
satisfaction  in  the  loss  of  a  dignity 
that  he  despised.    He  won  worthier 
honours  as  a  student,  closing  his 
school  life  at  sixteen  with  suchbril- 
liant  success  in  the  examination, 
that,  at  the  urgent  request  of  one 
of  the  Professors,  the  rule  which  de- 
ferred an  officer's  conunission  till  he 
was  twenty  was  set  aside  in  his 
favour,  and  he  left  the  Academy  as 
Rub-lieutenant  of  engineers.     Led 
by  his  duty  to  service  in  varionfi 
garrisons,  he    conceived  an  early 
and  lasting  preference  for  (xenoa, 
always  leaving  with  reluctance  and 
revisiting  with  delight  a    sphere 
where  the  fuUer  life  and  ease  of 
society  seemed  doubly  charming  in 
contrast  with  the  hwwi-quarters  of 
routine  and  prejudice    at    Turin. 
To  a  youth  so  gifted,  lively,  and 
fascinating  withfj,  every  door  stood 
open.    At  Genoa  he  was  surrounded 
by  friends,  and  by  many  opportu- 
nities for  improvement,  of   which 
he  eagerly  availed  himself.     It  was 
a  bright  phase  of  existence  which 
in  1830  came  to  an  unexpected  end. 
The  Paris  Revolution  of  that  yesr 
struck   the  liberal  chords    of  his 
nature;  he  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal his  interest  in  the  event ;  his 
unguarded  expressions  of  sympathy 
for  the   French    recalled  but  too 
vividly  to   Charles  Albert's  mind 
the  memory  of  his  former  restive 
page,  and  Cavour  was  in  disgraoe 
again.     He  was  punished  by  being 
sent  to  superintend  the  repairs  of 
the  fortress  at  Bard,  without  any 
companion  of  his  own  rank,  or  any 
occupation  for  his  mental  powers. 
After  six  months   of   this  lonely 
banishment — ^all  but  '  solitary  con- 
finement'  as  it  was  for  him — he 
sent  in    his  resignation.      It  was 
accepted  without  demur,  and  his 
brief  career  as  a  soldier  terminated. 
His  choice  of  another  was  strange 
(so,  at  least,  it  appears,  unless  we 
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accept  the  fact'tbat,  asafiairs  then 
stood  in  Piedmont,  there  was  little 
choice  in  the  matter)  ;  he  became  a 
fanner !     No  previous  task  or  pnr- 
soit  had  prepared  the  way  for  this, 
and  when  he  began  his  apprentice- 
ship on  one  of  the  family  estates 
(at   Grenzano,   in  the  province  of 
Alba),  he  hardly  knew,  it  is  said,  a 
cabbage  from  a  turnip  !    Two  years 
later  he    undertook  the  manage- 
ment of   L6ri,   a   large  n^lected 
estate  then  recently  purchased  by 
his  relatives.    There,  in  a  Bat  coun- 
try, anrrounded  by  rice-fields  (scenes 
for  ever  endeared  to  him),  he  led 
for  fifteen  years  the  simple  life  of 
an  agriculturist,  apparently  happy 
and  content,  so  fiEur,  at  any  rate,  as 
his  own  lot  was  concerned.     But 
Cavour,  in  his  retired  homestead, 
was    no     mere    plodding    farmer, 
busied  in  his  private  interests  alone ; 
he  was  already  a  patriot,  intent  on 
the  interests  of  agriculture  and  of 
his  country  at  large.     Neither  was 
he  the  man  to  run  on  in  the  estab- 
lished   grooves  of   farming   more 
than  of  anything  else,  unless  there 
were   some    excellent    reason    for 
doing  so ;  and  this  was  little  likely 
to  be  the  case  where  science  was 
dreaded  and  enterprise  unknown. 
His  aim  was   to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  soil ;  where  it  &iled 
in  produce,  to  find  and  remedy  the 
reasons  of  its    failure;    where  it 
yielded  well  to  make  it  yield  still 
better.     He  turned  every  improve- 
ment in  tillage,  every  discovery  in 
agricaltoral  chemistry,  to  account ; 
one  undertaking  gave  rise  to  ano- 
ther ;  steamboats  on  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore ;  a  railway  company ;  steam- 
mills;  manufactories  for  manure; 
and   a  bank  at  Turin;   all  owed 
their  existence  to  his  exertions  at 
this  time,  and  every  new  project 
seemed  to  engross  his  full  atten- 
tion. 

Consistently  adhering  to  his  plan, 
M.  de  Mazade  passes  rapidly  over 
the  earlier  and  obscurer  portion 
of   his  hero's   story,  hardly  even 


pausing  on  the  fifteen  years  of  his 
retirement  at  L6ri.     Yet  the  im- 
portance of  those  years  in  the  life 
of  such  a  man,  and  at  such  a  period 
of  his  life,  can  scarcely  be  rated  too 
high.      Grant  that  they  were  in- 
evitable, that  at  the  best  there  was 
nothing  for    him    but    the  sorry 
choice  between  inaction  and  an  un- 
congenial pursuit,  still,  looked  at 
in  any  way,   their  significance  is 
great—equally  so,  indeed,  whether 
we    consider  them  in  relation  to 
their  cause  or  their  result.     Occur- 
ring, as  they  did,  at  that  period 
which  in  the  lives  of  most  men  is 
replete  with    turmoil    and  excite- 
ment, with  the  rise  and  fall  of  many 
hopes,  the  weaving  of  many  schemes, 
the  fading  of   many  visions,   and 
covering  one  of  the  most  momen- 
tous transitions  of  existence — that 
&om    youth    to    manhood — what 
strength  of  character  do  they  im- 
ply!  how,  beyond  measure,  must 
they  have    reinforced    it!      Com- 
pare them,  too — these  fifteen  years 
at  Leri — with  those  that  preceded 
them,   and  with  the  fifteen  years 
that  followed.     Consider  the  youth 
who  entered  on  thera,  full  of  life 
and  fire,  sensible  of  all  the  charms 
of  brilliant  society,  of  social  and 
intellectual  success;  the  man  who 
emerged  from  them,  clear-sighted, 
daring,  calm,  ripe  for  the  highest 
cares  of  State,   what  volumes  do 
they  speak   of   the   self-discipline 
brought  to   them,  of  that  which 
they  matured ! 

Meanwhile  events  were  converg- 
ing to  a  climax  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  the  *  obscure  citizen  of 
Piedmont '  (so  he  designated  him- 
self), cognisant  of  all  around  him 
on  his  visits  to  Paris  and  Geneva, 
and  to  England  in  1835  and  1843, 
did  not  fail  to  note  their  tendency. 
While  apparently  immersed  in  the 
gaieties  of  the  French  capital,  this 
many-sided  being  was  keenly  obser- 
vant of  its  political  divisions,  was 
predicting,  as  an  aristocrat,  the 
fall  of  his  own  order,  and  speculat- 
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ing,  without  an  aooentof  regrefc,  on 
the  g^d  or  evil  that  the  advent  of 
Democracy  would  bring.     In  Eng- 
land, he  studied' oar  political  and 
social     institutions,    oar     yarious 
branches    of    industry,    especially 
agriculture,  our  national  conduct 
and  character.    For  all  these,  we 
may  remark,  in  passing,  his  admira- 
tion, though  very  warm,  was  neither 
unbounded  nor  blind.     The  Eng- 
lishman always  seemed  to  Cayour 
too  much  of  a  machine,  and  there 
was  a  certain  indescribable  some- 
tiling  which  he  found  in  Parisian 
8cdoTL8     and     missed     in     English 
society.     More  than  this,  he  con- 
fessed himself  unable  to  belieye  in 
our  political   honesty.      Be  these 
things  as  they  might,  howeyer,  his 
first  step,  on  his  return  to  Turin  in 
183s,  ''^**  *o  remedy  eyils  similar 
to  those  which,   in  England,  our 
new  Poor  Law  was  then  trying  to 
meet ;  and,  in  connection  with  other 
influential  men,  he  founded  infant 
asylums  in  Piedmont.     But  his  zeal 
in  this  work,  which  was  yery  dear 
to  him,   drew   so  much  attention, 
that    the    Sardinian    Ooyemment 
took  umbrage,  and  ere  long  be  per- 
ceiyed  that  ne  could  only  secare  the 
welfare  of  the  undertaking  by  with- 
drawing, sorely  against  his  will, 
from    actiye    participation    in    it. 
Fall  of  thoughts  and  anxieties,  after 
his    second  yisit    to    England,    he 
sought  relief  in  his  pen,  and  pub- 
lished two  political  essays,  one  on 
Ireland    (containing     some    keen- 
sighted  prophecies  which  were  ac- 
curately fulfilled),  and  one  on  the 
abolition  of  duties  on  com  in  Eng- 
land.    We  need  not  tnm   to  the 
*  Italy '  of  that  time — crashed,  dis- 
membered, and  efiete,  a  '  kingdom ' 
only  on  the  map — in  order  to  under- 
stand how  precious  must  haye  been 
to  Cayour  the  refreshment  of   'a 
salubrious  intellectual  atmosphere,' 
which,    from    1835    ^    1848,    he 
annually    enjoyed    at  Geneya.    A 
glance  at  the  condition  of  tboaght 
— relierious,  political  and  scientific 


— in  his  own  Sardinia,  will  suffice. 
We  cannot  better  realise  this  than 
by  picturing  to  ourselyes  what  it 
would  be  in  Great  Britain  if  the 
narrowest  ecclesiastics,  the  most 
ignorant  opponents  of  science,  the 
most  bigoted  Tories — ^in  short,  the 
fiercest  enemies  of  eyery  kind  of 
progress,  were  permitted  to  haye 
all  their  own  way.  The  influence 
of  the  Jesuits  was  predominant; 
the  system  and  spirit  of  Jesuitism 
— ^intolerance,  etpionnage,  distrust — 
preyailed.  No  wonder  that  Cayour 
described  Turin  as  '  an  intellectual 
hell,'  where  science  and  intelli- 
gence were  regarded  as  '  inyentions 
of  the  deyil.'  Eyen  for  an  agricul- 
tural society  the  royal  sanction,  in 
1 841,  was  with  difficulty  obtained  ; 
and  still  more  objection  was  made 
to  the  formation  of  a  whist  club, 
set  on  foot  by  Cayour,  after  the 
fashion  of  London  and  Paris.  It 
was  enough  that  the  minds  of  men, 
drawn,  under  any  pretext,  together, 
might  act  like  flint  and  steel.  In 
the  light  struck  out  by  their  con- 
tact things  might  assume  a  new 
aspect,  cnstom  might  cease  to  ap- 
pear an  all-sufficient  reason  for 
their  continuance  as  they  were. 
That  Cayour,  faithfal  to  the  jtute 
milieu  which,  when  only  twenty- 
fiye,  he  had  put  before  him  as  his 
aim,  and  a  Conseryatiye  in  his  rela- 
tion to  reyolutionists,  should  be  a 
Liberal  in  relation  to  such  a  regime 
as  this,  was  a  matter  of  course. 
That  under  this  regime  he,  courage- 
ous and  enthusiastic,  still  preseryed 
that  juste  mUieu  must  always  re- 
dound to  his  honour. 

But  in  yain  was  eyery  door  to 
public  life  held  closed  against  him. 
Surely,  though  quietly,  the  future 
statesman  was  coining  to  the  front, 
his  arena  all  but  re«ldy  for  him. 
Perhaps  it  was  some  dim  foreboding 
of  this  that  caused  Charles  Albert 
to  declare  him  the  most  dangerous 
man  in  his  dominions,  and  the 
Austrian  Gevemment  to  keep  a 
strict  eurveillance  oyer  him  when 
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be  made  a  tour  through  Northern 
Italy  no  early  as  1836.  In  Decem- 
ber 1847,  Cavoor,  witii  a  few 
others,  started,  at  Turin,  a  news- 
paper, the  B/isorgimerUo^  of  which 
he  became  the  editor.  At  the 
monoent  of  its  appearance,  the 
Liberal  reforms  of  Pio  Nono  were 
exciting  increased  hatred  of  the 
Jesnits,  and  the  Genoese  were 
petitioning  the  King  to  expel  them. 
In  a  meeting  of  men  of  all  shades 
of  opinion  at  Tnrin,  the  proposal 
that  this  petition  should  be  sup- 
ported there  in  its  original  form 
found  general  approval,  but  was 
opposea  by  Cavour,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  useless  to  ask  for  re- 
forms which  led  to  nothing,  and, 
granted  or  not,  only  disturbed  the 
Government,  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly go  on  as  it  was.  Let  them 
instead,  he  urged,  demand  a  Gon- 
stitation,  in  accordance  with  the 
progress  of  the  times,  and  that  be- 
fore it  was  too  late.  This  was  too 
bold  and  unexpected  a  measure  to 
be  adopted  at  once,  even  had 
ihere  been  no  secret  jealousy  of 
CayonTy  or  no  suspicion  of  his 
Anglo-mania.  It  was  resisted  by 
the  extreme  Liberals,  and  lost. 
Coveied  with  calumny,  and  defeated 
as  he  was,  its  author  nevertheless 
beheld,  two  months  later,  the  con- 
cession of  all  he  had  desired,  when 
on  February  8,  1848,  the  King, 
warned  by  the  current  of  events, 
granted  the  SiaUUo,  the  charter  of 
Italian  liberty.  Cavour  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion for  drawing  up  an  electoral 
law,  which  was  framed  exactly  on 
the  suggestions  of  his  own  articles 
in  the  JSuorgimenio ;  but  the  tem- 
perate  tone  of  that  journal  had  ren- 
dered him  unacceptable,  as  usual, 
to  the  extreme  parties  on  boi^ 
sides,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had 
presented  himself  a  second  time  as 
a  candidate  for  election  that  he  was 
returned  as  member  for  Turin.  His 
poHtical  career  thus  at  length  in- 
itiated, his  first  olrject  was  to  aid 


the  consolidation  and  development 
of  the  new  institutions.  The  calm 
which  he  saw  to  be  needful  for 
this  end  was  broken  by  the  revo- 
lution at  Milan ;  he  was  among  the 
foremost  to  call  Sardinia  to  arms 
against  Austria  by  means  of  the 
Bisorgimento,  and  subsequently  en- 
rolled himself  among  the  volun- 
teers. Hardly,  indeed,  had  the 
SkUuio  FondamentcUe  been  signed 
by  Charles  Albert,  ere  half  Europe 
was  in  a  blaze  of  insurrections. 
Austria,  enfeebled  by  revolution  at 
Vienna,  seemed  for  a  short  while 
likely  to  jdeld  before  Piedmont^ 
victorious  at  Peschiera  and  GtoiixK 
But  the  political  vane  shifted ;  the 
little  Saitiinian  kingdom  found  it- 
self bereft  of  European  support^ 
anarchy  within  it  and  around ;  the 
Pope  in  flight  from  Rome,  the 
Grand-Duke  from  Florence,  and  a 
strong  democratic  party  hampering 
the  action  of  Government  at  Turini. 
The  armistice  at  Milan  only  com- 
plicated matters  by  bringing  peace 
to  a  people  defeated  and  depressed, 
and  consequently  less  inclined  than 
ever  to  trust  the  moderate  mea- 
sures which  alone  could  place  their  • 
liberties  on  a  firm  and  lasting  basis. 
The  King  was  in  despair,  but  Cavour 
was  not.  To  the  new  Ministry, 
under  his  friend  Alfieri,  he  g^ve  his 
cordial  support.  Insulted  in  the 
Chamber,  and  attacked  by  the  press, 
he  still  held  his  ground  against  the 
'  revolutionary  measures'  which  he 
deemed  contrary  to  the  Staittio ;  and 
so  early  as  November  16,  1848,  he 
foretold,  in  the  columns  of  the  BisoT' 
gimentOf  that  the  revolutionary 
spirit  of  Europe  would  result  in  the 
elevation  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the 
throne  of  France!  Throughout^ 
Cavour  was  opposed  alike  to  the 
people  and  the  King  (whose  weak- 
ness led  him  to  prefer  extremesX 
and  in  the  general  election  of  1849 
his  unpopularitv  was  proved  by  his 
rejection.  Backed  now  by  a  revo- 
lutionary majority,  the  new  minister 
Gioberti  discarded   the    principles 
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for  which  Gayonr  had  contended, 
80on  to  adapt  them,  however ;  and 
then  Cavonr  eagerly  defended  with 
his  pen  the  man  who  had  done  his 
utmost  to  deprive  him  of  all  other 
means  of  influence.  Oioberti  fell 
(and  with  him  Cavonr),  to  be  suc- 
ceeded for  a  brief  and  calamitous 
period  by  Rattazzi.  To  restore  the 
Fope  to  Borne,  and  to  Florence  her 
Orand-Duke,  was,  in  GKoberti's  opi. 
nion,  the  first  duty  to  be  performed; 
war  with  Austria  for  independence, 
the  next.  The  democratic  party, 
averse  to  all  intervention,  impatient 
only  to  break  the  armistice  and 
plunge  immediately  into  war,  had 
now  the  reins  of  power.  The  King 
yielded  to  its  pressure,  and  staked 
and  lost  all  in  one  last  throw  on  the 
filial  field  of  Kovara,  March  23, 
1849.  ^^8  army  fought  bravely; 
but,  formed  in  great  measure  of  raw 
recruits,  and  without  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  its  cause,  or  at  any  rate 
in  the  motives  that  had  hurried 
it  to  the  field,  it  was  easily  panic- 
stricken,  and  beyond  the  power  of 
its  gallant  officers  to  hold  together. 
A  crisis  of  tremendous  import  en- 
sued. Gtenoa  rose  in  revolution; 
Turin  rang  with  cries  of  *  treason,' 
and  with  denunciations  of  a  new 
armistice ;  but,  with  Austria  on  the 
8esia,  threatening  Piedmont  with 
actual  invasion,  or  the  alternative  of 
a  peace  whose  conditions  were  un- 
known, an  armistice  was  indispens- 
able. Charles  Albert  was  in  exile,  and 
Victor  Emmanuel,  at  the  end  of 
March  1849,  found  himself.  King  of 
Sardinia  with  everything  to  begin 
again.  Should  he  sign  the  StattUo^ 
and  be  a  '  constitutional '  monarch  P 
retain  the  tricolour  and  the  scheme 
of  independence  ?  —  or  not  ?  He 
made  his  choice  for  freedom,  swore 
fidelity  to  the  Statuto,  and  with  his 
noble  minister,  Massimo  d'AzegHo 
(*the  Knight  of  Italy,'  as  M.  de 
Mazade  gracefully  terms  him),  the 
young  sovereign  devoted  himself  to 
the  salvation  of  his  country.  Twice 
did  D'Azeglio  (always  upheld  bj  the 


Bisorgimenio)  dissolve  the  Chamber, 
ere  he  secured  a  majority  on  the 
Bight,  with  Cavour,  once  more  as 
representative  of  Turin,  at  its  head. 
But  there  were  smouldering  dis- 
cords in  the  section,  apd  these  be- 
came open  and  irreconcilable  when, 
in  March  1850,  D'Azeglio,  advised 
by  Cavour,  moved  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  ecclesiastical  tribunals  and 
other  privilege  of  the  clergy.    The 
motion  was   carried  after  a  very 
effective  speech  from  Cavour,  who 
argued  that  the  Church  cannot  in  a 
free  State  expect  to  retain  all  the 
privileges  it  possessed  when '  privi- 
lege constituted  law.'  The  principle 
of 'a  free  Church  in  afreeState,'  which 
it  was  henceforth  Cavonr's  avowed 
aim  to  cany  out,  may  be  variously  ap- 
preciated according  to  the  side  from 
which  it  is  regarded ;  but  in  any 
case  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
abolition  of  abuses  should  be  the 
first    condition    of    freedom,    and 
from  this  point  at  least  neither  the 
above  step  with  regard  to  the  foro^ 
nor  even  the  '  Battazzi  Law '   of 
1855,  can  be  viewed  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  it.   It  may  be  well  to  pause 
here  for  a  moment,  though  at  the 
cost  of  anticipating  some  portions  of 
our  narrative,  in  order  to  under- 
stand clearly  the  meaning  of  those 
now  far-famed  words,  *  Libera  Chiesa 
in  Libero  State,'  as  reiterated  by 
Cavour.     With  him  they  signified 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  entire 
separation  of    the    temporal    and 
spuritual  powers;  the  Pope  was  to 
have  no  jurisdiction  over  the  State 
affairs  of  Piedmont  (or  of  Italy,  as 
it  afterwards  stood) ;  the  State  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  affairs  of  the 
Church.     There  was  no  bitterness 
in  Cavonr's  relations  with  the  eccle- 
siastical power ;  even  no  opposition 
to  it,  so  long  as  it  confined  itself  to 
the  regulation  of  religious  matters, 
and  in  dealing  with  these  did  not 
interfere  with  political  matters,  nor 
with  social  rights  and  justice.     He 
considered  the  tempond  power  of 
the  Papacy  injurious  alike  to  the 
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interests  of  religion  and  of  Italian 
nationality.  As  the  whole  prohlem 
of  the  mutual  independence  of 
Chnrch  and  State  was  before  his 
mind  from  the  first,  so  ii  was 
always  contemplated  by  him  with 
the  same  diaracteristic  temperance 
and  breadth,  the  same  clear  view  of 
what  wonld  constitute  freedom  for 
them  both.  When,  in  1 860-61,  the 
time  for  its  solution  came,  compli- 
cated as  it  was  by  the  invasion  of 
the  Marches,  and  the  necessity  which 
he  foresaw  of  consummating  Italian 
independence  by  fixing  the  seat  of 
govemment  at  Rome,  he  still  aimed 
at  making  the  Church  appear  to 
Europe  and  the  Catholic  world  what 
she  really  appeared  to  himself — ^the 
gainer  rather  than  the  loser  in  a 
transaction  which  left  the  Popedom 
inviolate  as  a  spiritual  power,  with 
full  enjoyment  of  all  ecclesiastical 
rights  and  honours,  a  large  estate 
in  the  kingdom,  and  absolute  pos- 
session of  the  Vatican ;  a  trans- 
actioOy  in  short,  which,  in  Cavour's 
opinion,  would  '  establish  the  liberty 
of  the  Church  on  the  broadest 
foundations.'  That  Catholicism 
should  be  deemed  incompatible 
with  Hberty  seemed  to  him  an  in- 
justice; possibly  it  seemed  more 
desirable  to  him  than  to  the  Church 
herself  that  this  fallacy — if  it  was 
one — should  be  practically  and 
irrevocably  swept  away.  In  all  this 
he  showed  the  habitual  largeness 
of  mind  with  which  Bome  could 
neither  sympathise  nor  cope;  and 
it  was  but  natural  that  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  when  at  the  moment  of 
the  crisis  he  detected  in  the  temper 
of  Europe  a  loophole  for  escape, 
should  resist  him  by  all  the  means 
within  his  reach,  and  endeavour  to 
boM  back  the  Pope,  more  than  half 
reconciled  to  his  fate.  The  Church, 
Cavour  believed,  would  benefit  by 
her  emancipation  from  the  burden 
of  the  temporal  power,  and  feel  new 
life  in  tasting  the  reviving  cup  of 
Vherbj.  The  King  must  ultimately 
be  enthroned  at  Bome,  but  neither 


Italy  nor  Europe  must  see  in  his 
advent  there  an  indication  of  the 
Pope's  subjection  to  the  State,  or  of 
interference  with  his  spiritual  rule ; 
rather  they  must  hail  it  as  evidence 
of  the  total  independence  of  both 
Church  and  State—*  Libera  Chiesa 
in  Libero  State.'  This  was  the- key- 
note of  his  policy,  and  it  expressed 
exactly  what  he  meant. 

To  return  from  our  digression 
to  the  events  of  1850  once  more : — 
A  few  months  after  D'Azeglio's 
measure  concerning  the  forOf  Santa 
Bosa,  a  favourite  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  was  deprived  of  the  last 
sacraments  of  the  Church  because 
he  refused  to  disavow  on  his  death- 
bed the  part  he  had  taken  in  that 
matter.  A  strong  reaction  against 
the  clergy  ensued;  the  popular 
voice,  gladly  obeyed  by  the  Premier, 
demanded  Cavour,  who,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Santa  Bosa,  at  once  be- 
came Minister  of  Agriculture,  of  the 
Navy,  and  of  Commerce,  to  the 
amusement  of  the  King,  who  pro- 
phesied that  he  would  presently 
have  every  ofBce  in  his  hands,  and 
proved  right  respecting  all  save  one 
(that  of  Justice). 

Cavour  had  once  declared  at 
Paris  that  if  ever  he  were  a 
minister  he  *  would  make  his 
principles  triumph  or  resign,'  and 
he  religiously  kept  his  word.  To 
extend  the  commerce  of  his  country, 
and  to  secure  it  by  commercial 
treaties  with  other  countries  of 
Europe,  even  Austria  not  excluded; 
to  give,  by  means  of  free  trade, 
a  fresh  impetus  to  industry  in  every 
department,  and  especially  in  that 
of  agriculture;  in  a  word,  to  call 
into  play  all  the  resources  of  Pied- 
mont, was  now  his  incessant  care ; 
a  mission  which  he  steadfastly 
pursued  in  spite  of  calumny  and 
opposition,  and  of  all  the  distrust 
which  lesser  minds  evince  towards 
the  genius  and  honesty  which  they 
cannot  comprehend,  the  prescience 
and  intuitions  which  they  cannot 
gauge.      With    unflinching    spirit 
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and  consummate  tact  he  bronght 
aboat  reforms  which  had  seemed 
nnpalatable  at  first ;  himself  attend- 
ing to  all  the  details  of  bnsiness, 
and  doing  an  amount  of  work  with 
an  amoant  of  zeal  which  would 
have  been  almost  incredible  in  any 
other  man.  When  he  became 
Minister  of  the  Navy  he  knew 
about  as  little  of  it  as  he  had 
known  of  agriculture  when  he 
became  a  farmer;  but  speedily 
mastering  the  knowledge  necessary 
for  its  administration,  he  resolved 
on  making  it  e£5cient.  But  other 
cares,  beside  those  of  his  own  mul- 
tifarious offices,  devolved  upon  him. 
Brilliant  as  D*Azeglio  was,  he  had 
not  the  force  of  Cavour,  and  the 
latter  was  soon,  in  everything  but 
the  name,  the  real  leader  of  the 
Cabinet,  consequently  ever  engaged 
with  it  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  claims  of  the  Church  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Statuto;  and  in 
vain,  for  Bome  pertinaciously  re- 
fused to  yield  a  step.  Shortly 
after  the  coup  d'etat  at  Paris  had 

Produced  a  reactionary  efiect  at 
'urin,  Cavour,  by  his  defence  of 
a  new  law  in  favour  of  the  press, 
ofiended  the  Bight  Centre,  and 
propitiated  the  Left,  whose  leader, 
Battazzi,  proposed  and  supported 
by  him,  was  appointed  to  the 
vacant  Presidency  of  the  Chamber. 
On  this  course,  for  which  some  of 
the  Cabinet  (though  not  D'Azeglio 
himself)  severely  blamed  Cavour, 
a  dissolution  of  Government  fol- 
lowed, and  he  declined  to  join  the 
new  one.  On  his  return  from  three 
months'  absence  in  London  and 
Paris,  he  found  D'Azeglio  on  the 
point  of  retiring,  and  was  com- 
missioned b^  the  King  to  form  a 
Ministry  hmiself.  But  the  old 
difficulty  with  Bome  stood  for  the 
moment  in  the  way.  The  Pope 
had  intimated  that  Balbo  was  the 
man  who  would  be  acceptable  to 
him  (Balbo  had  voted  against 
D'Azeglio  in  the  matter  of  the 
foro);  and  Cavour  told  the  King 


that  he  must  either  appoint  Balbo 
or  break  with  Bome.  Mlbo  failed, 
however,  both  Count  Bevel  and 
Al6eri  refusing  to  take  office  with 
him:  the  Kmg  again  sent  for 
Cavour,  empowered  him  to  break 
with  Bome,  and  bade  him  form  a 
Cabinet.  This  was  very  soon  done, 
chiefly  from  members  of  D'Azeglio's, 
to  whom,  when  a  vacancy  occurred, 
Battazzi  was  added,  as  Minister  of 
Justice,  and  proved  a  most  valuable 
ally. 

*In  the  dreams  of  my  youth,' 
Cavour  had  written  to  a  lady  friend 
at  Geneva,  '  I  already  saw  myself 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Elingdom  of 
Italy.'  That  kingdom  did  not  yet 
exist,  save  in  the  ambitious  visions 
of  Cavour,  but  its  creation  was 
assured  by  his  accession  to  power. 
With  this  event  a  new  spirit  was 
once  more  infused  into  every  part 
of  the  administration.  Treaties  of 
commerce  were  completed,  friendly 
relations  were  established  with 
England  and  with  France.  For 
Austria  the  sword  of  Piedmont 
was  still  sheathed,  but  her  hand 
was  ever  on  its  hilt.  With  Bome 
the  old  hostility  endured,  and  be- 
came a  fertile  source  of  trial  to 
Cavour.  The  Senate  and  the 
Vatican  mutually  supported  each 
other,  and  unless  he  would  violate 
constitutional  principles  or  yield, 
his  only  resource  was  to  dissolve 
the  Chamber.  An  appeal  to  the 
country  gave  him  a  majority,  not 
an  hour  too  soon.  Abroad  were 
*  rumours  of  wars;'  famine  and 
cholera,  discontent,  impatience, 
and  vague  fears  at  home.  Carour 
himself  was  cruelly  calumniated, 
and  his  house,  which  had  been  open 
to  all  sufierers  during  the  scarcity, 
was  besieged  by  an  angry  mob.  A 
yet  severer  conflict  awaited  him 
when  it  became  a  question  whether 
Sardinia  should  take  part  in  the 
Crimean  War.  Even  Battazzi  and 
La  Marmora  threatened  to  resign, 
but  the  influence  of  England  pre- 
vailed, and  in  the  winter  of  1854-5, 
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an  alliance,  offensiye  and  defensive, 
was  condnded  between  Sardinia, 
England,  and  France,  on  the  ex- 
pressed condition  that  Sardinia 
shoald  immediately  send  an  army 
to  the  Crimea.  In  this  step  Cavonr 
and  his  sovereign  stood  alone,  op- 
posed by  the  whole  Cabinet  and 
both  sides  of  the  Chamber.  By  the 
world  at  large  it  was  looked  upon  as 
at  best  bnt  a  Quixotic  adventure, 
while  at  Turin  much  harder  names 
were  bestowed  npon  it  by  the  Left. 
Save  the  wild  hope  of  '  wiping  out 
the  disgrace  of  Novara,'  there 
seemed  indeed  to  be  every  reason 
against  the  treaty;  and  though 
Cavonr  bad  g^ne  too  far  in  the  pre« 
liminaries  for  its  ratification  to  be 
refused  without  risk  of  offence  to 
the  greater  contracting  Powers,  it 
was  openly  said  in  the  debates  that 
there  would  be  *  an  end  of  Piedmont 
and  of  Italy.'  To  Cavour  personally, 
occupying  for  the  moment  almost 
the  position  of  Dictator  to  the 
Senate,  and  perhaps  alone  able  to 
discern  the  exigencies  of  the  crisis, 
Europe  in  general  imputed  every 
motive  that  was  base,  while  he  dared 
Botavow  his  true  one — the  assertion, 
xvu  of  that  very  *  Italy,'  whose 
ixistence,  if  Sardinia  were  left  out 
of  the  alliance,  would  really  be  im- 
perilled. Without  a  share  in  the 
Crimean  struggle,  the  small  State 
of  Piedmont  could  have  had  no 
representative  at  the  Congress  of 
Parisi,  Italy  none  to  speak  a  word 
in  her  behalf.  Neither  France  nor 
Austria  mistook  the  meaning  of  his 
course,  and  the  event  completely 
justified  Cavour ;  but  a  single  hint 
of  his  object  at  this  juncture  would 
have  roused  alarm  and  rained  all. 
Critical,  even  abnormal  for  a  Consti- 
tational  minister,  as  his  situation 
waa»  there  is  perhaps  no  epoch  in 
bis  histoty  when  he  appears  more 
truly  great,  holding,  as  it  were,  the 
destiny  of  his  country  in  the  hollow 


of  his  hand,  and  staking  everything 
he  valued  on  one  mighty  throw,  of 
which  none  could  calculate  the  im- 
port but  himself.  Scarcely  had  he 
won  this  point  when,  by  the  intro« 
duction  of  what  has  ever  since 
been  known  as  the  Battazzi  Latc^ 
he  was  plunged  into  one  of  the 
fieixsest  trials  of  his  whole  career. 
Mindful  of  the  principle  of  '  a  free 
Church  in  a  free  State,'  Cavour 
would  no  more  sanction  the  aliena- 
tion of  Church  property  than  he 
would  permit  the  illegal  use  or  abuse 
of  Church  privileges ;  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  new  law,  viz.  to  suppress 
some  religious  communities,  and  to 
apply  their  revenues  to  raising  the 
incomes  of  the  inferior  secular  clergy, 
was  in  full  accordance  with  that  ru- 
ling idea.  But  the  measure  raised  a 
storm  which  very  nearly  overturned 
the  Government;  the  ministers  were 
accused  of  sacrilege,  the  people  in- 
censed against  them ;  deaths  in  the 
Boyal  Family  occurring  at  the 
time  were  declared  by  the  priests  to 
be  asign  of  the  vengeance  of  Heaven ; 
thh  Court  itself  was  full  of  intrigues. 
The  King  and  Cavour  stood  firm 
throughout,  but  it  was  at  the  cost 
of  some  precious  friendships  for  the 
latter.  Nevertheless,  he  remained 
more  than  ever  the  defender  of  true 
'religious  liberty,'  whether  on 
behalf  of  the  poor  cures  in  his  own 
communion,  or  of  a  few  scattered 
Protestants  in  Savoy,  for  whom  he 
was  careful  to  secure  freedom  of 
worship  in  their  own  way. 

Meanwhile  Sardinia  had  mourned 
the  unhonoured  sacrifice  of  many  a 
gallant  son  smitten  down  by  disease 
in  the  Crimea,  ere  at  length  her 
hour  of  triumph  came.  '  Her  brave 
little  army,  only  15,000  strong,  was 
animated  by  one  great  idea ;'  and  on 
the  lines  of  the  Tchemaya,  August  1 6, 
1855,  it  proved  itself  worthy,  under 
La  Marmora's  guidance,  of  its  place 
beside  the  forces  of  the  Allies ;   it 


*  'Nerer  mind/  said  a  yoang  ofBcer  to  a  private  soldier,  who  was  RtmggHng  through 
•lepp  mod  ia  the  trenches ;  *  it  is  with  this  mad  thnt  Itnly  is  to  be  mnde !' 
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was  victorious  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Once  again  did  Sardinia  belieye  in 
Cavonr,  and  when  he  visited  Paris 
and  London  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
he  had  good  reason  to  know  that 
Piedmont  had  not  fonght  in  vain ; 
her  name  was  held  in  honour,  her 
sovereign  welcomed  as  a  Constitu- 
tional monarch,  who  had  made  his 
country  a  small  England  in  Italy. 
If  Louis  Napoleon,  in  one  of  the 
many  interviews  between  Cavour 
and  himself  at  the  Tuileries,  meant 
little  or  nothing  by  the  words 
*  What  can  be  done  for  Italy  ?  *  he 
should  not  have  addressed  them  to 
the  man  whose  soul  was  all  on  fire 
with  that  question,  and  who  was 
never  likely  to  forget  that  it  had 
once  been  mooted  thus.  That  Sar- 
dinia should  be  represented  in  the 
Congress  of  Paris,  1856,  was,  how- 
ever, de  rigueur.  But  what  position 
was  she  to  occupy  ?  Here  was  a 
crucial  point.  Austria  did  her  ut- 
most to  prevent  her  being  repre- 
sented at  all,  but  none  of  the  other 
Great  Powers  would  coincide  with 
this,  and  finally  the  envoy  of  Pied- 
mont was  admitted  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  rest.  Once  there, 
moreover,  the  presence  of  Cavour 
could  not  iail  to  make  itself  felt. 
But  with  Austria  in  the  Council, 
how  oould  the  matter  of  Italian 
nationality  be  discussed  P  The  days 
wore  away,  and  its  champion  knew 
that  the  silence  under  which  he 
chafed  was  inevitable;  but  mean- 
while he  had  not  been  idle,  either 
in  or  out  of  Congress.  Every  syl- 
lable he  uttered  when  called  on  for 
his  opinion  had  carried  weight  with 
it ;  lus  broad  vision,  his  temperance, 
his  clear  insight,  had  done  good 
service  at  the  sittings ;  Russia  was 
grateful  for  his  attitude  towards 
herself;  France  interested;  Eng- 
land, if  she  could  have  forgiven  the 
courtesy  to  Russia,  might  have 
been  sympathetic.  At  last,  April  8, 
his  hour  came.  To  the  £Wich 
plenipotentiary.  Count  Walewski, 
was  committed  the  task  of  suggest- 


ing on  that  day  '  an  interchange  of 
ideas '  on  various  points  '  waitings 
to  be  settled  ; '  and  he  enumerated 
among  them  the  occupation  of 
Rome  by  the  French  troops,  of  the 
Legations  by  the  Austrians,  the 
situation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
&c,,  <&c.  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  real  question  at  issue,  nor  did 
the  Austrian  envoy  (Count  Buol) 
pretend  to  misunderstand  it.  He 
at  once  declined  all  discussion  on 
Italian  affairs,  protesting  the  in- 
competency of  the  Congress  for  it. 
Walewski  pointed  out  the  'ab- 
normal' condition  of  Rome  and 
the  Papal  States,  living  under  fo- 
reign protection ;  Lord  Clarendon 
that  the  Pontifical  was  the  worst 
of  all  governments,  and  the  urgent 
need  of  liberal  reforms  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Then  it  was  Cavour's  turn,  and 
ably  did  he  use  it.  Not  only,  he 
said,  was  the  position  of  Rome  and 
Naples  *  abnormal  * — ^that  of  the 
whole  peninsula  was  so  too :  Austria, 
extending  her  power  from  the  Ticino 
to  Venice,  with  Ferrara,  Bologna, 
Piacenza,  and  Parma  in  her  grasp, 
*  destroyed  the  equilibrium  of  Italy,' 
and  was  a  permanent  danger  to 
Piedmont;  and,  facing  Count  Buol, 
he  declared  that  the  envoys  of  Sar- 
dinia thought  it  their  duty  to  call 
attention  to  such  abnormal  con- 
ditions as  resulted  from  '  an  inde- 
finite occupation  of  a  great  portion 
of  Italy  by  Austrian  troops.'  Thus 
pleaded,  in  that  august  assembly, 
the  name  of  Italy  could  no  longer 
be  unrecognised,  nor  her  cause  for- 
gotten. To  the  representatives  of 
France  and  England,  Cavour,  a  few 
days  later,  expressed  his  conviction 
that  the  state  of  Piedmont  was 
'  becoming  insupportable  ; '  and 
that,  if  nothing  were  done  for  her, 
she  would  be  driven  to  take  arms 
against  Austria.  Lord  Clarendon,  in 
a  private  conversation,  told  him  that, 
whenever  this  occurred,  he  would 
see  '  how  energetically  England 
would  hasten  to  their  aid ! '     But 
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in  reality  CaTonr  was  sot  popular 
in  England  at  this  period ;  he  had 
been  too  suave  to  Russiain  thematter 
of  the  Dannbian  Principalities ;  and 
for  the  first  time,  on  visitiug  Lon- 
don after  the  Congress  with  the 
King,  he  was  coldly  received  by 
the  English.  At  Tarin,  on  the 
contrary,  for  a  brief  while,  his  fame 
was  at  its  zenith :  Oavcur^  it  was 
playfnlly  said,  was  the  name  of 
Grovemment,  Constitution,  and 
Chambers.  Yet  there,  too,  fresh 
troubles  were  in  store,  another  re- 
action had  set  in.  The  new  elec- 
tions were  nnpropitious  for  the 
Ministry;  an  outbreak  at  Genoa 
under  Mazzini  led,  at  the  end  of 
1857,  to  the  retirement  of  Battazzi 
(then  Home  Minister)  from  the 
Cabinet.  Cavour,  however,  soon 
regained  a  majority  in  the  Chamber, 
and  henceforward  became  by  de- 
grees virtually  sole  ruler  of  affairs. 
Well  was  it  for  Italy  at  this  junc- 
tare  that  his  hand,  and  his  only, 
laj  upon  her  helm,  for  she  was 
passing  through  one  of  those  mo- 
mentous crises  when  weak  or  di- 
vided counsels  maybe  &tal.  Al- 
ready her  people  were  looking  to 
Turin  for  their  union  ;  but  ere  this 
could  be  accomplished,  war  with 
Austria  was  inevitable;  and  by  ex- 
tensive preparations,  both  military 
and  navul,  Cavour  was  leading  his 
countrymen  to  desire  it.  They 
were  indeed  two  busy  years  that 
intervened  between  1856  and  1858. 
The  fortification  of  Alessandria,  the 
creation  of  a  great  arsenal  at  Spezzia, 
the  boring  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel 
— these  were  no  despicable  under- 
takings. In  this  last  achievement 
he  took  intense  interest,  both  on 
aoeoont  of  the  science  it  required 
(for  of  science  he  was  extremely 
fond)  and  because  by  its  means 
he  looked  forward,  as  he  said,  to 
bringing  down  the  Alps. 

The  decisive  struggle  for  con- 
solidation and  independence  was 
only,  as  Cavour  well  knew,  de« 
layed ;  and  meanwhile  he  was  care- 


fully strengthenine  his  alliances. 
Between  Russia  and  Piedmont  their 
common  hatred  of  Austria  was  a 
powerful  bond,  and  in  1857,  at  the 
risk  of  offending  England,  Cavour 
cemented  it  still  further  by  con- 
ceding to  Russia  the  right  of  an- 
chorage at  Yillafranca.  To  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  the  idea  of  a 
free  and  united  Italy  was  not  new; 
he  was  secretly  in  favour  of  it,  but 
his  ministers  seemed  inclined  to  re- 
gard it  differently.  England  was 
quite  ready  to  give  advice  all  round, 
but  she  would  g^ve  nothing  else, 
and  particularly  disliked  the  notion 
of  France  having  anything  to  do 
with  Italian  affairs.  There  was  not 
a  little  meaning  in  LordPalmerston's 
sarcastic  remark :  '  Really,  I  did  not 
expect  Count  Cavour  to  become 
Russian.'  *  Tell  Lord  Palmerston,' 
was  the  pithy  response,  '  that  I  am 
Liberal  enough  not  to  be  Russian, 
and  too  much  so  to  be  Austrian.' 
Cavour's  position  was  in  truth 
very  di£5cult,  but  as  usual  he  rose- 
to  the  occasion.  *  Diplomacy,'  said 
Prince  Mettemioh,  *  is  dying  out ; 
there  is  only  one  diplomatist  in 
Europe,  and,  unfortunately,  he  is 
against  us.  I  mean  Count  Ca- 
vour.' It  was  Cavour's  own 
laughing  boast  that  he  had  found 
out  the  art  of  deceiving  diplomatists. 
*I  speak  the  truth,'  he  declared, 
'and  I  am  certain  they  will  not 
believe  me  I '  In  January  1858, 
the  perplexities  of  the  moment 
were  increased  by  Orsini's  attempt 
on  the  life  of  the  French  Emperor 
and  Empress.  *  If  only,'  cried  Ca- 
vour, 'the  assassin  be  not  Itidian  ! ' 
But  Orsini  was  a  Roman  revolu- 
tiom'st,  escaped  firom  his  Austrian 
prison,  and  his  crime  was  accredited 
to  the  principles  disseminated  by 
Cavour.  The  Papal  Nuncio  plainly 
told  Napoleon  that '  these  were  the 
results  of  the  revolutionary  passions 
fostered  by  Cavour.'  France  cla- 
moured for  the  abolition  of  the 
freedom  of  thi&  press,  and  for  gene- 
ral acts  of  protection  and  repression 
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at  Borne,  Tarin,  and  elsewhere. 
The  Emperor  even  hinted  that  if 
his  demands  were  not  complied 
with  he  should  be  'constrained  to 
lean  upon  Austria,'  and  in  that 
case  to  abandon  the  dearest  wish 
of  his  heart — ^the  independence  of 
Italy.  By  mingled  dignity  and 
cordialitj  on  the  part  of  the  Sar- 
dinian King  and  Government  the 
crisis  was  safely  passed.  Louis 
Napoleon  resumed  a  calmer  tone, 
and  was  contented  with  a  law  that 
did  not  interfere  with  liberties 
guaranteed  by  the  Statuto — a  law, 
nevertheless,  not  carried  by  Gavour 
without  strenuous  opposition. 

How  much  the  ilUad vised  attempt 
of  Orsini  had  really  to  do  with  the 
events  that  followed,  it  is  difficult, 
as  in  most  instances  .of  the  kind, 
to  know.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
from  his  dungeon,  face  to  face  with 
death,  he  implored  the  Emperor  to 
deliver  his  country,  and  weighted 
his  prayer  with  the  warning  that 
the  peace  of  Europe  and  of  France 
*  was  a  chimera  until  Italy  was  free.' 
All  Orsini's  documents  were  trans- 
mitted by  the  French  Emperor  to 
Turin;   and  it  was  not   long  ere, 
from  another  source,  which  proved 
to  be  authentic,  Cavour  heard  the 
))ropoflals  for  a  marriage  between 
Prince  Napoleon  and  the  daughter 
of  Victor    Emmanuel;    not    long, 
either,  before  Dr.  Connean  (doubt- 
less on  a  pleasure  excursion  through 
Italy !)  visited  Cavour,  and  arranged 
for  an  interview  between  him  and 
the  Emperor  at  Plombieres.  Thither 
in  the  summer,  ostensibly  travelling 
for  relaxation,  Gavour,  by  way  of 
Switzerland,  repaired ;  and  it  was 
on  this  journey,  fitmous  for  so  many 
other  reasons,  that  he  carried  away 
from  the  De  la  Bives  at  Pressinge 
the  volume  of  Buckle's  History  of 
Civilisaiion    which    made    such    a 
profound    impression  on  him.     It 
denoted,  he  thought,  an  evolution 
in  the  English  mind,  remarkable 
in  itself,  and  snre  to    entail    re« 
markable  results.     '  If  I  were  not 


a  Prime  liiinister,'  he  said,  'I  would 
write  an  article  on  that  book.' 

The  meeting  at  Plombieres  was 
cordial  and  decisive.     The  Emperor 
only  reserved  it  for  himself  to  give 
the  signal   which   should  fire   the 
train.     In  the  reception  at  the  Tui. 
leries  on  New  Year's  Day,  1859,  the 
gauntlet  was  accordingly  thrown  to 
Austria  by  means  of  a  few  pregnant 
words  to  her  ambassador,    but  it 
was  not  to  be  taken  up  until  Europe 
in  alarm  had  vainly  tried  to  avert 
the    threatened  war.     A  oongn^ss 
was    to    be    convened    on  Itolian 
affiiirs,  and  '  Preliminary  Disarma- 
ment' was  the  watchword  of  the 
hour.     April  23  brought  Austria's 
tUlimaium,    Piedmont  must  disarm 
or — fight.     *  We  have  made  some 
history,'   said    Cavour    exultingly, 
when    three   days    later    he    had 
handed  in  his  answer  to  Vienna; 
and  speedily  came  the  promise  of 
the  '  fullest  aid  from  France.'     On 
April    30    the    French    vanguard 
arrived  in   Turin;  the  first  battle 
was  fought  at  Montebello  on  May 
20;  that  of  Magenta  quickly  fol- 
lowed, and  on  June  24  the  third 
and  last  at  Solf erino.     On  July  1 1 
the  war    was  terminated    by  the 
Treaty    of    Villafranca,    whereby 
'Lombardy  was  ceded  to  France, 
and  then  transferred  to  Piedmont.' 
Concluded     without    Gavour,    the 
news  of  it  fell  on  him  like  a  thunder- 
bolt.    It  was  a  bitter  moment  both 
for  his  sovereign  and  himself  when 
they  met  in  the  royal  head-quarters 
at  Pozzolengo.     Victor  Emmanuel 
had    signed    the    peace    with  the 
strange   reservation,   'as  far  as    I 
am  concerned,'  and  Cavour  knew 
that  no  alternative  had  been  left 
to  him.     But  the  minister's  grief 
was  terrible  on  thus  finding  himself 
suddenly  arrested  in  mid-career  to 
his  goal.     He  declined  all  responsi. 
bility  in  the  matter,  and,  as  soon  as 
affairs    were    settled,   sent    in   his 
resignation.      The  peace  was  un- 
popular,  and  no  act    could    have 
done  him  better  service  with  the 
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people,  for  it  at  once  identified  him 
in  their  eyes  with  the  national 
cause,  as  he  was  truly  identified 
with  it  in  feeling  and  in  &ct.  The 
hearts  of  all  ItjEJy  went  with  him 
into  his  hrief  seclusion  among  the 
De  la  Rives.  Only  a  few  months 
elapsed  before  he  was  recalled  to 
Turin;  a  little  while  longer,  and 
he  returned  to  office  and  to  the 
completion  of  his  great  designs. 

If  liiere  are  stm  some  to  whom 
the  course  he  now  pursued  does 
not  seem  wholly  blameless,  its  vast 
difficulties  must  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count. Sorely  disappointed  in  his 
ally,  GaYour  was  never  embittered 
against  him.  Neither  could  he  be 
insensible  to  the  fact  that  Northern 
Italy,  freed  from  foreign  soldiers, 
owed  that  freedom  to  France ;  while, 
by  her  non-fulfilment  of  the  stipula- 
tioDS  of  the  Treaty  of  Yillafranca, 
she  bad  failed  in  the  recognition  of 
her  debt.  To  break  with  the  French 
Emperor,  or  to  lose  his  sympathy  at 
this  epoch,  would  be  ruin.  The 
cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  as  a 
compensation  to  France,  was  in- 
evitable, even  had  no  geographical 
features  pointed  that  way ;  and 
CaTOur  was  equally  well  aware  of 
the  value  to  be  attached  to  its 
results.  'Now,'  said  he  to  the 
French  plenipotentiaries,  when 
the  deed  of  annexation  had  been 
signed,  'Now  you  are  our  accom- 
plices ! '  True  patriot  as  he  was, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
resigned  those  fair  possessions  with- 
out a  pang ;  but  their  bitterest  cost 
to  himself  was  the  hostility  their 
cession  raised  against  him,  and  the 
alienation  of  Garibaldi  from  his  side. 
Fiom  his  own  point  of  view.  Gari- 
baldi had  certamly  a  grievance.  In 
his  g^phic  language,  the  loss  of 
Nice,  his  native  city,  had  'made 
him  a  stranger  in  his  country ; '  he 
r^arded  the  whole  thing  as  nothing 
less  than  an  act  of  treachery  towards 
Sardinia  and  her  King ;  and  when 
he  left  Genoa,  in  May,  i860,  to  join 
the    Sicilian    insurrection,  it  was 
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with  the  cry  of  'Italy  and  Victor 
Emmanuel!'  that  he  rallied  the 
southern  kingdoms  to  revolt. 
Nevertheless,  Cavour  was  secretlv 
wishing  his  adventure  to  succeed, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  trembled 
for  his  rashness,  and  could  not 
openly  avow  the  anxious  interest 
that  he  felt.  His  reticence,  how- 
ever, was  of  little  use.  The  Cabinet 
of  Turin  was  assailed  with  remon- 
strances from  nearlv  all  the  Courts 
of  Europe.  As  mr  as  possible, 
Cavour  evaded  all  discussion  of  the 
matter.  To  ward  off  interference 
by  the  Northern  Powers  on  the 
one  hand,  to  keep  the  popular 
hero  from  ruining  the  popular 
cause  on  the  other— in  short,  to  let 
the  struggle  apparently  shape  out 
naturally  the  issues  desired  for 
Italy,  was  in  reality  his  aim.  But 
'  revolutionary  Piedmont '  had  be- 
come a  by-word.  '  Sardinia  alone,' 
said  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to 
the  Neapolitan  king,  'can  check 
the  revolution.'  Thus  appealed  to, 
Cavour  could  not  remain  quiescent; 
but  he  contrived  to  steer  clear  of 
anything  that  would  put  a  stum- 
bling-block in  the  way  of  the 
cherished  union  that  he  foresaw. 
The  situation  was  delicate  and  dif- 
ficult ahnost  to  the  last  degree; 
but  it  was  to  become  yet  more  so, 
if  possible,  when  Ghunbaldi  entered 
Naples  as  a  conqueror,  and,  master 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  proposed  to 
march  to  Rome,  and  to  proclaim 
the  independence  of  Italy  from  the 
Capitol.  In  fact,  the  '  Liberator  ' 
seemed  b^de  himself,  and  could 
no  longer  be  held  within  bounds. 
He  demanded  Cavour's  dismissal 
from  Ihe  IBong,  and  promised  to  be 
answerable  lor  everything.  The 
consequence  of  all  this,  as  Cavour 
well  knew,  would  infallibly  be 
French  intervention.  Unless  he 
would  have  all  his  projects  over- 
thrown, there  was  not  a  moment 
to  lose  in  foiling  Garibaldi.  The 
troops  which  Borne  had  been  pre- 
paring since  the  early  part  of  the 
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-jear,  and  the  reqaestof  Umbriaand 
the  Marches  for  protection  against 
.  theinvaders,  Bupplied  him  with  apre- 
tezt  which  he  did  not  fail  to  seize. 
On  September  7  th  he  snmmoned 
the  Papal  Government  to  disarm 
the  corps  whose  existence  was  *  a 
continual  menace  to  Italian  tran- 
({nilliiy/  threatening  warlike  mea- 
sures immediately  in  case  of  non- 
compliance. The  Pope's  refusal  was 
decisive,    and    by  a    consummate 
stroke  of  policy  Cavour  compelled 
his  now  dangerous  rival  to  be  his 
coadjutor  once  more.    Throwing  an 
overwhelming  force  into  the  Eccle- 
siastical States,  while  the  King  of 
Naples  was  retiring  before  Gari- 
baldi,  in  the  space  of  a  few  days 
he  ruined  the  Papal  army.     The 
Piedmontese  pressed  on  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  Kaples,  and  Oati- 
baldi  withdrew  to  Gaprera,   after 
arranging  for  the  annexation  of  the 
Two    Sicilies,  by  ^universal    suf- 
frage,' to  Piedmont,   whose  sove- 
reigns, thanks  to  the  foresight  of 
Gavour,  had  been  duly  empowered 
by  the    Ghamber    to    accept    any 
•unconditional  allegiance  that   the 
neighbouring  provinces  should  offer. 
Pending  these  events,  and  the  tu- 
mult and  tension   they  involved, 
with  Austria  hovering  on  the  Min- 
cio,  the  question  of  Venice  unset- 
tled,  Borne    still    unreached,   and 
Garibaldi,  from  his  retreat  at  Ga- 
prera,  insulting  the   Government, 
and  clamorous  for  a  general  arm- 
ing, it  was  natural  that  the  advan- 
tages of  having  a  despotic  ruler,  at 
least  for  the  time   being,  should 
be  somewhat  keenly  desired,  and 
Gavour  received  many  a  suggestion 
that  he  would  do  well  to  assume 
the  Dictatorship.     But  this,  as  he 
justly  perceived,  was  not  the  role 
for  him,  involving,  as  it  must,  no- 
thing short  of   disloyalty  to   the 
principles  from  which  he  had  never 
swerved. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  186 1,  the  first  National  Par- 
liament assembled  at  Turin,   and 


proclaimed  Victor  Emmanuel  'King 
of  Italy.'  Everything  was  referred 
to  the  Senate ;  and,  after  a  stormy 
scene  in  the  Ghamber  with  Gari- 
baldi, on  April  18  Gavour  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  a  majority, 
and  the  Eong,  at  a  private  meeting 
of  the  Minister  and  the  '  Liberator  * 
in  his  own  palace,  contrived  to  heal 
the  breach  between  them,  thongli 
not  to  renew  their  friendship. 

The  dream  of  Gavour's  youth 
was  fulfilled:  Italy  a  kinodom, 
and  he  its  Premier!  True,  his  goal 
was  not  quite  attained  till  B^me 
became  the  seat  of  government,  bat 
the  keystone  of  his  work  was  ibr 
other  hands  to  place.  On  June  6, 
after  little  more  than  a  week's  ill- 
ness, he  died  of  fever,  no  donbt 
induced  by  his  late  extraordinaiy 
efforts  of  body  and  of  mind,  and 
as  certainly  rendered  fatal  bytbe 
unenlightened  method  of  Italian 
physicians,  who  literally  bled  the 
exhausted  hero  to  death.  Six  years 
previously  (during  the  struggle  for 
the  Hattazzi  Law),  he  had  procured 
from  his  confessor,  Father  Giacomo, 
the  promise  of  the  last  sacraments, 
and  it  was  to  him  that  he  tnmed 
with  the  final  words :  *  Prate,  frate, 
Libera  Ghiesa  in  Libero  State!' 
Surely  they  were  the  noblest  eolo- 
gium  that  could  be  uttered  on  him- 
self!  Amid  the  tears  of  Italy  he 
was  laid  to  rest  at  Santena. 

The  more  unparalleled  a  man  is 
the  more  it  seems  that  we  strive  to 
find  his  parallel.  M.  de  Mazade 
draws  a  comparison  between  Gavonr 
and  Gharles  Fox.  Gavour,  he  says, 
*  had  the  ardent  temperament  of  the 
great  Whig  leader — ^the  power  of 
mind,  the  charm  of  manner,  and  the 
irony  without  bitterness.  He  had 
yet  more  than  Gharles  Fox — ^the 
mstinct  and  the  natural  genius  of 
the  man  bom  to  govern,  and  in  his 
dreams  of  ambition  he  diid  not  con- 
tent himself  with  the  part  of  chief 
of  the  Opposition ; '  &c.,  Ac.,  a  com- 
ment which  in  its  last  clause  fiiklls 
very  far  below  a  due  appreciation  of 
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Gavoar's  niter  indi£ference  to  all 
partj  aims,  as  such.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  terms  in   which  Gavour 
writes  to  the  jonnger  Pitt  appear 
almost   to  describe  himself:    ^  He 
was  no  friend  of  despotism  nor  a 
champion  of  intolerance.     This  vast 
and   able  mind  loved  power  as  a 
means,  not  as  an  end.  ....  De* 
Toid  of  prejudices,  he  was  animated 
only  by  the  love  of  his  country  and 
of  glory.'     Here,  again,  we  demur 
to  the   application  of   the  closing 
words :  glory,  for  its  own  sake,  had 
certainly  no  place  among  the  aspira- 
tions  of  Gavour.     In  the  preface, 
as  also  in  the  concluding  lines  of 
Ids  book,  M.  de  Mazade  contrasts 
him  with  Bismarck,  and,  naturally 
enough  in  a  Frenchman,  though  by 
no  means  unfairly,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Italian,  whom  he  ranks,  both 
in  aim  and  conduct,  far  above  the 
German.    But,  calm  and  temperate 
as  his  narrative  is — even  colourless, 
as  it  has  been  styled — ^we  must  own 
that,  equally  with  that  of  M.  de  la 
Rive,  it  forces  on  us  the  conviction 
that  modem  history  offers  no  true 
connterpart  of  Gamille  de  Gavour. 
To  our  mind,  the  portrait  that  most 
^tfafnUy  represents  him  is  the  ideal 
one    of    *The    Happy    Warrior.* 
There  is  hardly  a  line  in  that  beau- 
tiful poem  of  Wordsworth's  that 
might  not  bo  applied  to  Gavour. 
In  character  as  in    genius,   as   a 
politieian  and  as  a  man,   he  was 
simply  and  essentially  great.   Broad 
of  vision,  yet   in  action    prompt; 
sensitive,  yet  just ;  though  prudent, 
feariess;  and  though  ardent,  firm; 
truthful  to  the  core ;    independent 
to  a  fiuilt ;  generous,  unprejudiced, 
patient,  self -forgetting ;  a  reformer, 
bat    no    revolutionist;     a    strong 
champion,  but  never  a    partisan; 
enthuaiaBtic,   but  with    abounding 
common  sense  ;  ambitious  for  Italy 
alone; — ^his  story,  in  its  dramatic 
completeness,  rings  out  from  the 
annals  of  our  age  nke  a  grand  har- 


monious strain.    No  doubt  M.  de 
Mazade    is    right     in    attributing 
much     of    his    influence     to     the 
attractive  originality  of  his   mar- 
vellously    well-balanced     nature. 
Ennui    and     rancour,    with    him 
were     alike    unknown.      Nothing 
need  ever  be  wearisome,   he  said. 
*  That  man,'  exclaimed  Archbishop 
Darboy,  *  was  indeed  of  a  rare  sort ! 
He  had  not  the  slightest  sentiment 
of  hatred  in  his  heart.'     Single  in 
motive  and  in  aim,  he  could  neither 
resent  an  injury  nor  bear  a  grudge. 
It  was  declared  that  Marshal  Hay- 
nau  was  the  only  object  of  his  cordial 
dislike.  '  He  despised,'  says  his  latest 
biographer,  *  neither  men  nor  things.' 
•Many    card-players,*   he  used  to 
affirm,  *  only  lose  because  they  have 
no  regard  for  the  small  cards.*  Asa 
speaker  he  had  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with :  an  unmusical  voice,  a 
slight  cough  (which,  however,  he 
could    turn  to  account    when   he 
chose),  and  the  necessity  of  learn- 
ing to   express  himself  in  Italian. 
Nevertheless,  Gavour,  as  might  be 
expected,  became  one  of  the  best 
debaters    in    the    Ghamber.       His 
speeches,  never  written  down,  but 
delivered  after  a  few  hours'  reflec- 
tion, were   telling,   clear,   remark- 
able for  their  comprehensive  grasp  of 
thought,  and  brilliai^t  With  repartee. 
In  private  life  he   was  charming; 
among  children,  a  child;  tenderly 
affectionate,  and  tendeily  beloved. 

Such  was  the  statesman  who  in 
twelve  brief  years  did  for  his  nation 
what  it  has  elsewhere  taken  centu- 
ries to  achieve — raised  her  from  a 
grave,  and  placed  her  on  a  throne  ! 
It  may  be  said,  *  The  time  was  ripe.' 
Undoubtedly ;  but  without  its  hero 
it  would  have  been  ripe  in  vain. 
And  his  work  endures;  but  even 
had  it  collapsed  on  his  death,  its 
memory  would  have  lived  as  a 
monument  to  the  power  and  iuteg< 
rity  of  Gavour. 

S.  S. 
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MAY'S  DEMOOBAGY  IN  EUROPE. 


WE  believe  it  was  Schiller  who 
said,  'the  history  of  ihe 
world  is  the  Doomsday  of  the 
world/  a  dread  tribnnal,  before 
which  each  nation  most  appear  to 
answer  for  its  virtaes  or  its  crimes, 
and  be  judged  accordingly.  But 
there  is  this  difference  between  a 
nation  and  an  individual — ^that  the 
first  is  capable  of  committing  great 
crimes  at  various  periods  of  its 
development,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  animated  by  the  noblest 
spirit;  whereas  the  last  becomes 
brutified  by  a  continual  career  of 
crime,  and  at  last  meets  the  just  re- 
ward of  his  misdeeds.  In  this  sense 
tbere  is  ultimate  repentance  for  a 
nation,  but  not  for  a  man.  So  it  is, 
then,  that  though  some  of  the  most 
enlightened  nations  of  ancient  as 
well  as  modem  times  have  exhi- 
bited wild  outbursts  of  popular 
fury,  and  have  committed  such 
atrocities  as  would  send  any  un- 
fortunate individual  offender  a  thou- 
sand times  to  the  gallows  or  the 
block,  they  have  not  only  been 
acquitted  by  the  historical  judge, 
but  even  recommended  as  examples 
to  all  nations  in  all  times,  be- 
cause of  the  general  spirit  with 
which  their  annab  have  been  ani- 
mated. It  comes,  therefore,  to 
this,  that  with  nations,  even  more 
than  with  individual  men,  Uhe 
spirit  giveth  life,'  or,  as  philoso- 
phers have  put  it,  '  the  spirit  rules 
the  world.'  A  spirit,  Uiat  is  to  say, 
of  freedom,  fruitful  in  civilisation 
and  moral  cultivation,  by  which 
nation  after  nation,  after  it  has  run 
its  race  of  progress,  has  handed 
down  the  lamp  of  liberty  and  en- 
lightenment to  its  successors  as  the 
most  precious  treasure  which  it 
could  transmit  to  after  ages. 

Such  a  spirit  it  is  which   Sir 
Erskine  May  has  chosen  to  consi- 


der in  bis  History  of  Demooracy  \n 
Europe ;  and  he  treats  of  it  in  its 
widest  sense  as  the  history  of 
liberty  in  Europe  in  all  its  phases 
and  developments,  whether  bad  or 
good.  For  there  are  democracies 
and  democracies;  that  fact  can 
scarcely  escape  the  observation  of 
critics  of  the  meanest  capacity.  In 
its  best  sense  a  history  of  Demo-, 
cracy  is  the  story  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  that  instinct  for  free- 
dom which  springs  up  in  the  minds 
of  races  as  they  emerge  from  bar- 
barism ;  until,  after  many  centuries, 
it  is  matured  into  that  conscious 
and  reasonable  liberty  which  is  the 
crown  and  glory  of  nations  such  as 
England.  Less  inspiriting,  but  not 
less  instructive,  is  the  histoiy  of 
nations  which,  having  been  checked 
in  their  constitution^  development, 
though  they  have  attained  demo- 
cratic institutions,  have  fallen  short 
of  liberty.  Such  a  nation  is  France. 
Other  communities  there  are  that,  so 
to  speak,  never  more  than  chipped 
the  egg  of  freedom,  and  only  flat- 
tered out  a  feeble  existence  till 
their  liberties  were  extinguished  by 
tyrants.  But  all  these  as  well  as 
the  perfect  type  find  their  place  in 
a  history  of  Democracy,  for  the 
story  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  is 
animating  and  ennobling  even  in 
its  abortions.  Those  nations  which 
Providence  has  placed  in  a  position 
where  the  configuration  of  the  coun- 
try, its  climate  and  natural  re- 
sources, its  hardy  and  thrifty  and 
persevering  population,  not  to  speak 
of  other  happy  accidents,  or  of 
that  luck  and  chance  which  in 
politics,  no  less  than  in  war,  at 
once  render  all  those  natural  ad- 
vantages available  to  the  race  which 
knows  how  to  turn  them  to  the 
best  account — ^these  favoured  na- 
tions, we  say,  while  they  revel  in 
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their  fi^ee  institufcionB,  and  in  that 
liberty  which  has  become  a  part  of 
their  daily  life,  will  do  well  to 
remember  their  early  struggles,  and 
the  hairbreadth  escapes  which  at 
varionfl  epochs  of  their  national 
exiatence  they  have  had  of  fall- 
ing into  that  lyranny  and  abso- 
lutism which  have  hindered  people 
more  highly  gifled  than  themselves 
from  running  their  natural  course  of 
constitutional  liberty,  and  at  last  ren- 
dered revolution  necessary,  where 
in  their  own  case  reform  was  the 
easy  remedy  for  social  and  political 
ailments.  Happy  England  !  whose 
one  Bevolution  in  1688,  politically 
speaking,  led  to  nothing  more  ter- 
rible than  reform;  and  whose  one  Re- 
bellion— ^in  which  it  committed  the 
great  mistake,  afterwards  repeated 
by  the  terrorists  in  France,  of 
hurling  the  head  of  a  king  in  the 
face  of  afirighted  Europe — ^instead 
of  establishing  a  Republic,  only  led 
to  a  restoration  of  the  Monarchy 
during  &e  reigns  of  two  ignomi- 
nious sovereigns,  who  each  in  his 
own  way  worked  for  the  cause  of 
hherty  by  disgusting  the  nation 
with  such  base  rulers,  and  so  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  constitutional 
form  of  government  introduced  by 
William  ni. 

But  to  return  more  particularly 
to  Sir  Erskine  May's  book  and 
to  its  line  of  argument.  Before 
tracing  the  history  of  Democracy, 
that  is,  of  free  institutions  in  their 
various  forms  in  Europe,  our 
author  shows  how  it  is  that  the 
East  has  ever  been  averse  from  such 
institutions.  With  an  ancient  and 
wide^nread  civilisation,  that  por- 
tion of  the  globe  has  never  been 
free.  The  wise  men,  indeed,  came 
from  the  East,  and  it  was  the 
abode  of  sages  and  philosophers,  but 
their  teaching,  rather  religious 
than  poHtical,  aimed  at  theocracy 
and  tyranny  as  its  ideal  form  of 
government;  and  in  all  time  we 
know  that  where  priests  and  tyrants 
are  absolute  there  is  little  room  for 


free  institutions.  No  doubt  those 
primitive  village  communities  in 
India,  of  which  Sir  Henry  Maine 
nas  treated,  contained  a  germ  of 
self-government,  and  were  thus  a 
type  of  institutions,  which,  as  Sir 
Erskine  May  well  says,  were  de- 
veloped in  more  favoured  realms, 
far  from  the  pernicious  influences 
of  the  East,  into  the  town  commu- 
nities of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy, 
and  the  commune  and  parish  of 
modem  Europe;  but  for  all  the 
purposes  of  national  progress  they 
were  powerless  to  modify  the  merci- 
less laws  of  the  Hindoo  code.  'What- 
ever measure  of  liberty  these  small 
societies  enjoy,  they  form  oases  in 
the  political  desert  of  India.  Around 
them  there  is  no  vestige  of  freedom ; 
but  kings,  chiefs,  and  priests  have 
held  the  minds  of  millions  of  human 
beings  in  pitiless  subjection.' 

And  here  other  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  East  remain  to  be 
considered.  Sir  Erskine  May  is  too 
philosophic  a  writer  to  fall  into  the 
fancy  that  nature  and  climate  are 
all-powerful  in  their  influence  on 
the  institutions  of  men.  In  this 
very  work  he  insists  on  the  fact 
that  freedom  is  proud  of  her 
children  in  every  climate  and  in 
every  configuration  of  country  in 
Western  Europe.  The  sandy  flats 
of  Holland  and  the  low  marshes  of 
Flanders  and  Friesland  have  been 
the  abode  of  liberty  equally  with 
the  slopes  and  spurs  and  valleys 
which  lie  beneath  the  peaks  of  the 
Alps.  Within  such  limits,  and  within 
such  geographical  and  geological 
configurations  and  formations,  man 
has  been  everywhere  able  to  achieve 
his  political  independence,  for  the 
breath  of  liberty  is  alike  warm  and 
genial  on  hill  and  plain  in  tempe- 
rate Europe.  But  it  is  difierent 
with  men  in  other  less  favoured  re- 
gions, and  especially  in  that  stag- 
nant Elast,  where  a  tropical  sun, 
while  it  supplies  man's  wants  with 
little  or  no  exertion  on  his  part, 
dries  up  the  marrow  of  his  mind, 
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»nd  makes  him  bow  down  to  the 
powers  of  nature  as  before  an  irre- 
sistible fate.  Nature,  in  fact,  is  on 
too  grand  a  scale  for  the  compre- 
hension of  the  Asiatic.  The  gigantio 
peaks  which  crown  the  great  girdle 
of  mountains  which  shut  in  the 
peninsula  of  Hindostanon  the  north, 
are  too  sublime,  too  insurmount- 
able,  and  too  unapproachable  to  be 
ought  else  than  objects  of  awe.  To 
the  ryot,  as  he  gazes  on  them  at 
vast  distances  from  the  plains,  thej 
are  the  abode  of  gods  and  demons, 
terrible  divinities,  hardly  to  be  pro- 
pitiated by  prayer.  The  rivers  are 
too  broad  and  deep,  too  sacred  and 
awful,  for  any  feeling  but  oppres- 
sion ;  while  the  forests  are  too  full 
of  dangerous  shapes  of  animal  life 
to  be  entered  except  with  a  vague 
apprehension  of  possible  calamity. 
Very  different  was  the  feeling  with 
which  *the  greenwood  tree'  was  re- 
garded in  medieval  Europe,  as  the 
playground  of  sturdy  yeomen  and 
the  home  of  noble  outlaws.  When 
such  a  torrid  clime,  with  such  hills, 
rivers,  and  forests,  is  visited  by 
famines,  floods,  and  tornados,  to 
which  all  Western  experience  is 
mere  child's  play,  it  can  easily  be 
oonceived  how  all  those  natural  in- 
fluences, coupled  with  a  system  of 
rule  which  enforces  blind  obedience 
to  authority,  may  have  done  much 
to  reduce  the  Asiatic,  ev^n  in  the 
earliest  ages,  to  the  political  non- 
entity which  he  still  continues. 
Life,  except  in  his  own  little  way, 
is  too  terrible  a  thing  for  him  to 
comprehend  or  to  meddle  with ;  and 
thus  he  leads  the  life  of  a  panic- 
stricken  child,  from  age  to  age, 
when  in  other  lands,  where  the 
manifestations  of  nature  are  not  so 
overwhelming  and  terrible,  man  has 
risen  to  feel  himself  master  of  the 
natui*al  powers,  and  to  assert  his 
independence  of  mind  and  spirit, 
even  in  regions  where  mountain 
peaks  tower  over  him  and  aval- 
anches rush  down  into  the  valleys. 
And  this  truth  contains  the  an- 


swer to  those  captious  critics  who, 
as  they  read  Sir  Erskine  May's 
well-weighed  sentences  on  the  effect 
of  climate  and  nature  on  the  Asiatic, 
turn  to  that  eloquent  chapter  on  the 
effectiS  of  the  same  influences  on  the 
character  of  the  Swiss,  and  try  to 
convict  him  of  a  contradiction.  Bat, 
in  truth,  both  the  nature  of  the 
Swiss  and  of  their  country  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Asiatic 
and  his  surroundings.  As  Sir 
Erskine  May  well  observes,  the 
general  aspects  of  nature  are  cheer- 
ing and  encouraging  in  Switzer- 
land, while  in  the  East  they  are 
disheartening  and  oppressive.  The 
very  names  of  the  distant  moun- 
tains are  unknown  to  the  Hindoo; 
but  the  Swiss  who  lives  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  Matterhom,  Mont  Blanc, 
or  Monte  Bosa,  sees  in  those  majestic 
peaks  no  obstacles  but  such  as  the 
courage,  skill,  and  ingenuity  of 
man  can  overcome.  He  lives,  in  fact, 
on  familiar  terms  with  the  moun- 
tains of  his  native  land ;  they  belong 
to  him,  and  are  a  part  of  his  being. 
Very  different  in  tongue  and  race 
from  the  timid  and  helpless  Hin- 
doo, he  looks  on  a  mountain  not  as 
an  object  to  be  adored  and  pro- 
pitiated, but  a  summit  to  be  scaled 
and  surmounted,  and  made  his  own 
by  conquest. 

Thus  it  has  happened  that  the 
history  of  liberty  and  the  history  of 
Democracy  has  been  bound  up  with 
those  branches  of  the  great  Aryan 
race  which  in  ancient  times  were 
seated  round  the  basin  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  in  modern  times  have 
risen  to  power  and  influence  as  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe.  There, 
whether  in  ancient  or  modem 
times,  are  the  true  limits  of  Sir 
Erskine  May's  philosophic  inquiiy. 
That  great  Democracy  which  exists 
across  the  Atlantic  lies  altogether 
beyond  the  province  of  his  specula- 
tions. '  Sufficient  nnto  the  day  is 
the  labour  thereof,'  and  Democracy 
in  Europe  might  well  surpass  the 
day's    work  of    a    giant    without 
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extending  thai  toil  to  the  ITnited 
States;    not  to  mention  the  fkot, 
that  Democracy    in    America  has 
i^readj  found  its  own  eloqnent  ex- 
ponent in  De  Tocqneyille's  hrilliant 
evaj.  That  Sir  Erskine  May  should 
have  inclnded  the  democracies  of  the 
ancient  world  in  the  range  of  his 
ofaserration  will  surprise  no  one  who 
recognises  the  fact   that  both  the 
Gbeeks    and  Bomans   have    been 
the  patterns  of  modem  times  in  the 
theory  and  practice   of  liberty,  or 
who  feels  how  instmctive  are  the 
lessons  which  the  histoiy  of  both 
those  nations  affords  to  the  states- 
men and  politicians  of  later  ages. 
(Greece,  as  it  emerges  from  the  rnle 
of  its  tyrants,  and  adopts,  especially 
at  Athens,  the  form  of  a  Democracy, 
presents  one  of  the  most  interesting 
sobjeots  for  the  study  of  the  rise, 
triumph,  and  degeneracy  of    free 
institutions.     A  short  bursting  into 
bloom  of  freedom,  doomed  to  speedy 
extinction  at  the  hands  of  a  foreign 
conqueror,  after  Attica  had  shown 
the  world  what  liberty  and  licence 
could    be,    and    left    it    a    model 
in  this  respect  as  she  has  also  be- 
queathed to  after  generations  the 
most  glorious  masterpieces  in  litera- 
ture and  the  arts.   Very  refreshing, 
in  the  lightness  and  tenderness  with 
which  he  treats  the  democracies  of 
the  ancient  world,  are  Sir  Erskine 
May's  chapters  on  Greece  and  Bome ; 
and  Teiy  impartial  is  the  justice 
which  he  renders  in  them  to  the  sur- 
passing genius  of  the  Greeks,  while 
he  points   out  their  inferioriiy  in 
moral  force  and  dignity  to  the  reso- 
lute, steadfast,  and  earnest  Bomau. 
The  political  and  social  institutions 
of  the  one  were  brilliant  conceptions, 
*  bright  bubbles  blown  bv    clever 
chiwen,'  which  sparkled  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  were  tiien  extinguished, 
while  those  of  the  others  have  left 
their  mark  on  all  time,  and  must  be 
everiasting    so    long    as    law  and 
the  science  of  government  continue 
in  the  world.     When  the  &bric  of 
Eaman  rule  fell  before  the   bar* 


barians  by  the  degeneracy  and  ty- 
raamy  of  the  later  Boman  Emperors, 
the  Christian  Church,  the  way  for 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
universal  Empire  of  Borne,  became 
the  treasuiy  in  which  the  germs  of 
civilisation  and  culture  were  de- 
posited and  preserved  until  the 
various  States  of  Europe,  into  which 
the  several  barbarian  races  had  de- 
veloped themselves,  slowly  emerged 
from  the  potitical  chaos  which  is 
called  the  Dark  Ages. 

If  even  the  Devil  is  not  really 
so  black  as  he  is  painted,  the  bar- 
barians  were  certainly  not  so  bar- 
barous as  it  is  the  fashion  of  some 
to  fancy.     They  had  a  liberty  of 
their  own,  the  liberty  of  each  indi- 
vidual unit  in  the  tribe ;  or  rather 
they  had  rights  clear  and  well  de- 
fined in  their  ancient  haunts,  but 
which  grew  to  be  inconvenient  and 
absurd    when    the  tribe  had  de- 
veloped itself  into  a  nation  of  con- 
querors.    In    that    new    state    of 
things  the  king,  before  only  primus 
inter  pa/res^  grew  to  be  absolute,  and, 
claiming  to  be    lord  of   the  soil, 
parcelled  it  out  among  his  followers, 
now  no  longer  freemen,  but  vassals. 
That  condition  of  things  was  the 
Feudal  System,  a  condition  which, 
as  the  only  possible  form  of  govern- 
ment,  was    generally  adopted    or 
accepted  by  the  nations  of  Europe 
in  the  Middle  Ages.     Of  the  old 
freeman  and  his  rights   little    re- 
mained but  that  instinct  of  liberty 
which  is  inherent  in  the  mind  of 
man,  and  which  lay  dormant  for  a 
while,  but  which,  beginning  from 
that  small  germ,  like  a  little  morsel 
of  leaven,  has  at  last  leavened  the- 
whole  body  politic  of  Europe.     It 
is  scarcely  worth  while  to  discusa 
the  question  whether  the  modem 
world  was  indebted  for  these  first 
inklings  of  liberty  to  Boman  tradi- 
tions, lingering,   like  the  ghost  of 
the  old  Latin  rule,  in  the  great  towns 
of  France  and  Italy;  or  whether 
the  barbarians  brought  their  liberty 
with  them,  and  that  their  first  steps 
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to  freedom  were  taught  by  no 
foreign  tutors.  No  race  or  people 
has  tbe  prerogative  of  freedom.  It 
belongs  alike  to  all  nations  as  their 
natural  birthright,  and  the  voice  of 
liberty  made  itself  heard  at  the 
appointed  time  as  well  in  great 
cities  with  their  municipal  tradi- 
tions, as  in  the  castle  of  the  Norman 
baron,  surrounded  bj  his  retainers 
and  feudal  vassals.  That  voice  has 
ever  been  one,  though  those  who 
uttered  in  their  need  were  of  various 
rank  and  origin.  So  it  was  that  in 
some  countries  the  burgesses  of  the 
towns  slowly  conquered  their  inde- 
pendence from  the  counts  and  lords 
who  oppressed  them;  in  others,  it 
was  the  king  who  was  too  powerful, 
and  against  him  we  find,  as  in  Eng- 
land in  the  time  of  John,  the  great 
feudal  lords  combining,  not  only 
amongst  themselves,  but  as  the 
representatives  of  all  classes  of  the 
conmiunity,  to  extort  the  redress  of 
grievances  from  the  sovereim  who 
claimed  to  be  absolute,  m  this 
case,  as  in  that  of  all  human  institu- 
tions, no  sooner  was  a  system  es- 
tablished than  it  began  to  chaoge, 
until,  to  take  England  as  an  ex- 
ample, the  feudal  system  of  the 
Conqueror  had  changed  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  the  Second  into  a  Con. 
.Btitutional  form  of  government  in 
which  the  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons were  each  represented  as  great 
powers  in  the  State,  and  in  which 
Parliament  was  so  conscious  of  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights  that  it 
:fiolemn]y  deposed  Richard  the  Second 
from  the  throne  *  for  his  notorious 
•demerits.' 

While  England  was  thus  being 
matured  into  a  Constitutional 
government,  the  great  cities  in 
Italy  and  the  Low  Countries  had 
not  slumbered  over  their  rights. 
Having  triumphed  over  their  first 
feudal  lords,  great  Republics,  like 
Piea,  Genoa,  Florence,  and  Venice, 
arose  in  Italy,  noble  communities, 
if  their  liberty  had  not  been  sadly 
marred  by  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 


one  Republic  with  another,  and  by 
their     disgraceful    ingratitude   to 
their  noblest  citizens.    The  end  of 
their  turbulent    existence   was  to 
fall  into  the    hands    of   domestic 
tyrants,   often  splendid    examples, 
as  in  the  case  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
of  cultivated  rulers,  but  still  tyrants. 
The  great  towns  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries escaped  the  domestic  tyranny 
which  overtook  their  Italian  sisters, 
but  they  had    all    &llen,  by  the 
middle   of   the  sixteenth  century, 
under    the  absolute  power  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  who  would  have 
stified  all  their  liberties,  like  those 
of  Ghent  and     Bruges,    had   not 
William  of  Nassau,   after  years  of 
internecine  war,  snatched  a  portion 
of    the  Low   Countries    from  the 
foreign  tyrant's  grasp,  and  estab- 
lished it  firmly    as  the  Republic 
of   Holland.      That  Holland    has 
since  passed  into  a  ConstitutioDal 
kingdom  is  due  to  the  fact  that  tbe 
Republic  ruled  by  the  Princes  of 
the  House  of  Orange    was  never 
really    Republican    at  heart.     It 
assumed  that  form  of  government 
as  a  protest  against    the    absoln- 
tism  of  Spain,  and,  having  secured 
its  freedom,  passed  ultimately  into 
a  limited  Monarchy,  existing  at  this 
day   side   by  side   with  Belgiam, 
which  has  won  its   way  to  ciril, 
though    not   perhaps   to   religions 
freedom,  under  a  King  whose  crown 
dates  from  the  Revolution  of  1830. 
On    Switzerland,   the    Republic 
seated  among  the  Alps,  which  has 
withstood  so  many  aggressions  in 
early    times  from  the  houses    of 
Hapsburgh    and    Burgundy,     Sir 
Erskine    May    dwells  with  great 
delight.      She   alone,    of   all   the 
European  Republics  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  has  known  how  to  preserve 
her  freedom,  while  so  many  mush- 
room Republics    have  sprung  up 
only  to  pass  away.     Her  natural 
position,  no  leiss  than  the  valour  of 
her  sons,  has  secured  her  this  ad* 
vantage ;  and  though,  as  Sir  Erskine 
May  admits,  she  has    committed 
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many  faults  doling  ber  free  career, 
she  has  on  the  whole  been  true  to 
the  principles  of  civil  and  religions 
liberty,  and  has  won  for  herself  a 
worthy  place  in  the  annals  of 
democratic  progress. 

But  the  onward  march  of  Demo- 
cracy in  Europe,  while  it  may  boast 
of  many  triumphs  over  tyrannical 
abuses  and  pretensions,  is  not  with- 
out its  lesson  and  its  moral.  Fair 
and  impartial  as  Sir  Erskine 
May's  Histoiy  is,  its  very  truth  and 
justice  compel  it  to  point  out  the 
errors  and  crimes  which  have  been 
committed  in  some  countries  by  the 
abuse  of  the  democratic  principle 
when  it  possesses  and  infuriates  an 
ignorant  people.  While  England, 
inhabited  by  a  mixed  race  of 
steadfast  and  enduring  nature,  and 
favoured  1:^  natural  position  and  a 
climate  which,  if  never  very  good, 
is,  at  any  rate,  very  seldom  so  bad 
as  to  mock  at  the  labours  of  the 
husbandman — while  England  from 
early  times  has  been  the  home  of  a 
reasonable  and  constitutional  liberty, 
never  seriously  threatened  by  royal 
absolutism — except  during  a  com- 
paratively short  period  in  the  times 
of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  and 
then  only  to  be  roused  by  the 
threatening  to  assert  its  ancient 
rights  even  at  the  cost  of  a  king's 
head,  France  has  run  a  very  dif- 
ferent course.  In  the  one  country, 
the  necessary  political  changes  and 
adjustments  were  effected  rather  by 
reform  than  by  revolution  ;  in  the 
other,  revolution  after  revolution 
prodnoen  no  reform,  and,  instead  of 
democratic  progress,  we  behold  the 
strange  spectacle  of  a  nation  run. 
ning  round  and  round  from  Repub- 
lic to  Empire,  from  Empire  to 
Monarchy,  firom  Monarchy  to  Be- 
public,  from  Bepublic  to  Empire 
again,  and  from  Empire,  barely 
escaping  the  red  spectre  of  Com- 
munism, to  a  Bepublic  at  last. 
This  has  been  the  political  history 
of  France  for  nearly  a  hundred 
jCBxa,  and  who  shall  say  that  the 


round  of  revolution  is  yet  complete  ? 
That  France,  with  a  finer  climate, 
a  more  central  position  in  Europe, 
than  England,  with  a  more  fruitful 
soil,  and  a  people  far  more  culti- 
vated and  intelligent,  so  far  as  the 
masses  are  concerned,  than  the 
English,  should  exhibit  such  fan- 
tastic freaks  of  political  folly,  and 
by  her  mockery  of  liberty  disgust 
the  world  with  liberty  itself,  is  due 
to  the  hard  fate  which,  under  that 
absolutism  from  which  England 
herself  so  happily  escaped,  re- 
pressed all  political  progress,  and  at 
the  same  time  fostered  the  most 
oppressive  class  interests,  and  kept 
the  great  majority  of  the  nation  in 
serfdom  and  ignorance,  while  it 
squandered  on  idle  priests,  degener- 
ate nobles,  and  shameless  mistresses 
the  resources  of  the  country.  At 
last  the  day  of  reckoning  came,  and 
it  is  well  known  how  a  maddened 
and  infuriated  populace  called  the 
king,  the  nobles,  and  the  clergy  to 
account  in  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
Then  were  fulfilled  the  prophetic 
words  of  the  great  Epicurean  poet — 

Ergo  regibus  occisis  sabversa  jacebat 
Fristina    majestas    soliorum    et    sceptra 

Buperba, 
£t  capitis  summi  prseclaram  insigne  cmen- 

tum 
Sub  pedibus  rolgi  magnum  lugebat    ho- 

norem ; 
Nam  capide  concolcatnr  nimis  ante  me- 

tutum. 

That  Beign  of  Terror  was  not 
without  its  apostles  and  its  political 
and  social  doctrines — Voltaire,  the 
clever,  carping  unbeliever,  and 
Bousseau,  who  believed  firmly  in 
his  own  imaginary  state  of  liberty, 
in  which  all  men  had  once  been  and 
were  still  to  be,  as  soon  as  the  new 
gospel  was  preached  to  the  world, 
free,  equal,  and  fraternal.  How 
France  adopted  this  new  gospel, 
and  sought  to  convert  the  world  to 
her  new  creed,  and  signally  failed, 
is  matter  of  history,  and  we  need  not 
dwell  on  the  miserable  failure.  She 
passed  from  the  Beign  of  Terror 
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and  the  Bepablic  to  tbe  tymmiy  of  all  the  evils  wHoh  a  d^enerato 
Napoleon,  whether  as  Consnl  or  Democracy  or  tyranny  of  the  people 
Emperor,  &om  the  First  Empire  can  prodaoe.  There  the  excesses 
to  a  CoQstitntional  Monarchy,  ttien  of  an  ill-r^nlated  Democracy  hare 
again  to  a  Bepnblic,  a  second  Em-  lad  to  uanrpations  and  imperial 
pire,  and  a  new  Bepnblic,  bnt  tyrannies  ending  in  fearfnl  domea- 
tJbronghont  these  many  changes,  tic  troables,  which,  while  they  have 
though  Frenchmen  have  been  often  checked  her  material  prosperity, 
eqnalasBtavesof  atyTanay,UieyhaTe  have  demoralised  her  society  and 
never  been  either  free  or  fraternal,  arrested  the  intellectnaJ  growth  of 
One  alone  of  Boosseaa's  principles  her  gifted  people.  Bitterest  of  all 
has  been  carried  into  effect,  and  it  most  be  to  her  to  feet  that,  while 
that  not  at  all  in  the  sense  which  she  has  '  advanced  the  liberties  of 
he  predicted  in  his  insane  fore-  other  States,  she  hat)  not  secured 
casting  of  the  fatnre.  her  own.'  France,  the  great  mia. 
That  Sir  Ersldne  May,  while  tress  of  Eorope  in  tho  taws  of  de- 
rendering  full  jnstice  to  the  great  mocratic  progresB,  has  been  utterly 
claims  which  France  haa  on  the  incapable  of  applying  those  laws  to 
admiration  of  the  world,  as  one  of  her  own  political  development  with- 
the  foremost  champions  of  civilisa-  ont  provoking  snch  internal  con- 
tion,  should  stilt  regard  her  rather  flicts  as  have  twice  rendered  a 
with  pity  and  apprehension,  when  tyranny  more  tolerable  to  her  than 
he  considers  her  lamentable  short-  democratic  liberty.  With  these  two 
comings  as  an  exponent  of  those  diametrically  different  examples  of 
Constitntional  principles  and  that  adoption  of  democratic  principles 
matnre  and  r^nlated  liberty  which  before  his  eyes,  who  shall  qnarrel 
he  holds  so  dear,  is  both  natorat  with  Sir  Ersldne  May  for  deliberately 
and  inevitable.  On  the  one  hand,  preferring,  in  this  very  excellent 
he  beholds,  in  the  Government  of  woi^,  the  rational  Democracy  of 
England,  one  of  the  '  rarest  ideals  England,  as  it  grows  in  strength 
of  a  Democracy'  to  be  met  with  in  and  dignity,  from  n,ge  to  ^o,  to 
the  history  of  the  world,  for  it  is  a  that  parody  of  freedom  which  goes 
Government  directed  by  the  int«l-  by  the  name  of  Democracy  in 
ligent  judgment  of  the  whole  people,  ^ance? 
On  the  other,  in  France  he  discerns  D. 
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EDUCATIONAL  MISSIONS  IN  INDIA. 

By  p.  Hordebn 
(Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  British  Burmah). 


IN  a  late  article'  on  the  Imperial 
policy  of  England,  Sir  John 
Labbock  has  expressed  a  view  of 
the  relation  which  this  conntrj 
bears  to  its  many  odonies  and  de« 
pendencies,  which  is  so  uncommon 
in  England  and  yet  so  manifestly 
tnie  that  it  deserves  to  be  sapported 
by  the  testimony  of  all  who  are 
aoqasinted  with  and  interested  in 
the  sabject. 

One  is  weary  of  hearing  on  eVeiy 
side  from  one's  own  countrymen 
of  the  decHne  of  English  greatness, 
of  the  insignificance  of  our  handful 
of  soldiers  among  the  armed  nations 
of  the  Continent,  and  of  the  impo- 
tence of  the  voice  of  England  in  the 
cooncils  of  Europe;  weary  of  the 
endless  regrets  for  the  past  and 
discontent  with  the  present,  and  of 
the  dark  forebodings  with  which  the 
wealth  and  luxury  of  modern  Eng- 
land fill  the  minds  of  English  pessi- 
mists ;  and  it  is  refreshing  to  find 
a  competent  judge  capable  of  form- 
ing a  less  desponding  estimate  of 
oar  national  character,  and  taking 
a  more  hopeful  prospect  of  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Snglisli  people.  In  the 
paper  referred  to,  Sir  John  Lubbock 
has  shown  by  a  few  simple  figures 
how  truly  England  has  earned  the 
title  of  the  mother-country  in  re- 
spect of  her  vast  foreign  territories, 
whether  holding  towards  her  a  more 
or  less  dependent  position,  and  has 
drawn  a  contrast  which  must  strike 
the  most  superficial  observer,  be- 
tween the  treatment  accorded  by 
England  to  such  a  country  as  India 
and  that  administered  to  the  an- 
cient colonies  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

As  regards  India,  many  are  too 
proforndly  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  its  vulnerability,  and  of  the  tax 


which  its  possession  imposes  on  the 
national  strength,  to  be  able  to 
eontemplate  its  ftiture  without  deep 
misgivings.  But  it  is  too  late  now 
to  wish  that  we  had  at  each  step 
held  in  leash  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise which  has  placed  us  at  the 
head  of  a  great  Oriental  empire; 
we  have  enough  to  do  to  solve  the 
practical  problems  of  the  hour, 
and  upon  the  solutions  we  find  will 
assuredly  depend  the  strength  of 
our  tenure.  How,  then,  do  we  set 
ourselves  to  solve  them  ?  We  are 
often  taunted  with  the  profession 
that  we  *  govern  India  for  India's 
good,'  yet  it  is  far  from  being  an  idle 
boast.  The  truth  is,  that  the  spec- 
tacle at  this  day  presented  by  the 
Indian  Empire  is  one  so  wholly 
without  parallel  and  so  baffling  to 
the  reader  of  history  that  it  is  hard, 
especially  for  Englishmen  them- 
selves, to  contemplate  it  in  its  true 
proportions.  That  we  do  rule  India 
for  her  own  good — that  is  to  say,  that 
while  we  mean  to  hold  firmly  to 
the  possessions  which  have  been 
gradually  and  often  against  our 
will  thrown  upon  our  hands,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  our 
administration,  our  single  aim  in 
their  government  is  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  people — is  a  fact 
which  is  admitted  fininkly,  if  not 
always  gratefully,  by  every  thought- 
ful native  of  the  country,  and 
which  does  not  need  the  testimony 
at  this  moment  afforded  by  the 
ready  hand  held  out  to  India  in 
her  distress ;  and  it  seems  strange 
that  a  phenomenon  so  noble  and  on 
so  gigantic  a  scale  should  produce 
in  England  so  little  of  the  feel- 
ing of  national  pride,  that  to  this 
day  the  discussion  of  questions  of 
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yital  import  to  India  is  tbe  signal 
for  emptying  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons. 

Bat  if  there  are  those  who  in  the 
new  and  wonderful  scene  presented 
by  modem  India  can  see  nothing 
but  the  evil  fruits  of  a  thirst  for 
conquest,  nothing  but  the  failures 
which  could  not  but  attend  the 
first  tentative  efforts  to  rule  and  to 
weld  into  one  empire  territories  so 
wddelj  differing  from  one  another 
as  the  Punjab  from  Burmah,  or 
Bengal  from  Southern  India,  yet  it 
is  surprising  that  even  they  should 
be  blind  to  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  English  administration  of 
India,  the  system  of  public  educa- 
tion. 

Of  the  many  reproaches  cast 
upon  the  Indian  Government  and 
the  blundering  honesty  of  its  '  good 
intentions,'  none  is  more  common 
or  less  deserved  than  that  of  being 
a  '  Godless '  government  as  proved 
by  the  principle  under  which  its 
educational  system  is  organised. 
Not  among  missionaries  only,  but 
among  persons  of  all  classes,  the  re- 
proach has  long  been  heard  that  a 
Christian  government  is  so  ashamed 
of  its  faith,  that  it  prohibits  the 
teaching  in  its  State  schools  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  in  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  believe. 

And  many  zealous  people  are  at 
this  time  much  exercised  by  doubts 
whether  even  the  missionaries  have 
hitherto  rightly  fulfilled  their  trust 
— whether  the  mission  schools  which 
throughout  India  have  for  years 
been  the  main  object  of  labour  and 
expenditure,  have  really  effected 
anything  for  the  great  cause  in 
hand,  or  whether  they  have  not 
even  acted  in  a  contrary  direction 
and  served  only  to  swell  the  hosts  of 
educated  unbelievers  who  are  a 
credit  neither  to  their  teachers  nor 
their  native  country.  Some  light 
may  be  thrown  upon  this  interest- 
ing question  by  considering  the 
actual  circumstances  of  one  repre- 
sentative member  of  the  group  of 


provinces  which  compose  the  In- 
dian Empire. 

By  noting  in  a  single  province 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  eda- 
cational  systems  both  of  the  State 
and  the  missionary  societies  have 
been  built,  the  aspect  presented  by 
existing  schools,  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  Government  in  the  matter 
of  education,  and  the  actual  results 
already  apparent,  it  may  be  possible 
to  reach  some  conclusions  which 
will  facilitate  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  work  done  in  the  past,  and  of 
the  prospect  held  out  for  the  future, 
especially  as  reeards  the  ultimate 
acceptance  of  tne  Christian  faith 
by  the  peoples  of  India. 

Attention  has  already  been  drawn 
in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine  to 
the  peculiar  interest  attaching  to 
the  subject  of  native  education  in 
the  province  of  British  Burmah, 
and  the  same  province  will  serve  as 
well  as  another  to  illustrate  the 
present  theme. 

In  order  to  realise  the  position  of 
either  teacher  or  preacher  in  a 
foreign  country,  it  is  necessary  in 
the  first  place  to  have  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  antecedents  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  is 
placed,  and  especially  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  social  and  rehg^ous  be- 
liefs and  associations  upon  which  it 
is  proposed  to  engraft  the  exotic 
growths  of  Christianity  or  Western 
science.  In  Burmah  it  is  in  the 
system  of  Budhism  that  we  find  the 
expression  at  once  of  the  national 
religious  sentiment  and  of  the  so- 
cial theories  with  which  it  is  inti- 
mately interwoven.  Some  notion 
mast  therefore  at  the  outset  be 
formed  of  the  character  of  this, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
most  widely  accepted  among  the 
religions  of  the  world.  Notice 
has  elsewhere  been  taken  of  the 
striking  phenomenon  presented  by 
the  Budhist  monastic  order,  which 
to  this  day,  as  the  outward  and 
working  re[M*e8entative  of  the  na- 
tional religion,  holds  in  Burmah  the 
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stone  iiononrable  position  as  two 
tbonsand  years  ago,  and  of  tbe 
singglar  liberalily  wbicli  the  order 
Ess  shown  in  these  latter  days  in 
the  welcome  given  in  its  religions 
Beminaries  to  a  system  of  pnblic 
education  initiated  by  a  foreign 
Government.  It  need  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  this  liberaliiy  betokens  a  symp- 
tom of  'wavering  in  adherence  to 
the  Badbist  &ith,  rather  it  is  the 
nnshakexi  confidence  in  the  creed 
of  its  great  founder  which  disarms 
the  fears  with  which  a  less  cer- 
tain conviction  might  regard  the 
preachers  of  a  new  scienoe  and  a  new 
religion.  It  is  indeed  in  this  brave 
coufidenoe  and  the  fearless  liber- 
ality which  it  enffenders  that  the 
missionary  of  Christianity  finds  his 
most  formidable  opposition,  and 
from  which  he  may  himself  learn  a 
courage  which  is  far  too  rare  in  the 
champions  of  modem  Christendom. 
In  the  minds  of  most  of  those  pious 
EngKsh  men  and  women  who  year 
by  year  through  a  long  useful  life 
devote  a  solid  part  of  their  wealth  to 
the  support  of  missionary  societies, 
Budhism  is  only  one  among  a  thou- 
sand forms  of  fatal  error  into  which 
the  temptation  of  our  mother  Eve 
has  plunged  countless  venerations 
of  heathen.  Budhism  is  to  them 
neither  above  nor  below  Brah- 
minism,  nor  is  either  better  or 
worse  than  Mahometanism,  or  *  fire 
worship,'  or  any  other  religious  be- 
lief outside  the  Christian  fold ;  and 
msuay  would  probably  sympathise 
with  the  Yorkshireman  who,  when 
asked  to  subscribe  to  a  society  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  ex- 
claimed in  surprise.  'What,  don't 
they  believe  yet  ? '  But  a  curiosity 
which  should  lead  even  to  a  cur- 
sory inquiry  into  the  history  of 
Budhist  countries,  and  an  imagi- 
nation ct^ble  of  realising  for  a 
moment  the  position  taken  by  the 
pioiis  follower  of  Budha  in  face  of 
the  Christian  missionary,  would 
inake  such  people  less  ready  than 


they  are  to  wonder  at  this  ap- 
parent hardness  of  heart.  It  seems 
wonderful  that  even  at  this  day  it 
should  be  necessary,  as  in  truth  it 
is,  to  remind  educated  people  that 
Budhism  is  not  a  senseless  wor- 
ship of  idols  of  wood  and  stone,  nor 
the  bigoted  following  of  hereditary 
doctrines  of  which  the  plain  reason- 
ing of  an  intelligent  Englishman 
oould  at  once  demonstrate  the  hol- 
loveness. 

The  truth  is — and  it  is  one  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who 
wonder  at  the  small  success  recorded 
by  missionaries  in  Budhist  coun- 
tries— ^that,  overlaid  and  intermixed 
as  it  is  with  much  that  is  to  the 
modem  European  mind  childish  and 
which  cannot  bear  the  light  of 
modem  knowledge,  the  Budhist 
religion  is  based  on  so  firm  a  foun- 
dation and  contains  such  a  core  of 
genuine  truth,  that  its  overthrow 
by  Christianity  would  be  the  great- 
est miracle  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  The  march  to  the 
capital  of  Budhism  is  no  holiday 
promenade,  and  the  Christian  mis- 
sionary has  nowhere  met  a  more 
nnyielding  resistance  than  in  the 
passive  attitude  of  the  simple- 
minded  ascetic  who  in  Burmah 
represents  the  creed  of  Budhism. 

A  very  brief  examination  will 
show  something  of  the  strength  of 
the  Budhist  position,  and  of  the 
force  which  it  opposes  to  the  ad- 
vances of  Christianity. 

Of  the  main  historical  facts  of 
the  life  of  Budha,  called  by  the 
Burmese  Gkiudama,  there  is  pro- 
bably no  more  doubt  than  of  those 
of  the  life  of  Christ  or  of  Mo- 
hammed ;  and  the  researches  of 
modem  scholars  have  already 
thrown  much  Hght  upon  the  doc- 
trines which  he  taught,  and  the 
whole  history  of  the  religion  of 
which  he  was  the  founder.  In  the 
country  here  referred  to  the  pious 
emissaiy  of  an  English  missionary 
college  will  find,  perhaps  to  his  sur- 
prise, that  the  poor  heathen  whom 
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he  goes  fortli  to  enlighten  is  guided 
in  his  daily  life  by  precepts  older 
and  not  less  noble  than  those  of 
Christianity.    He  will   learn  that 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ 
men  were  taught  by  the  life  and 
doctrine  of  one  of  the  greatest  men 
who  ever  lived  lessons  of  the  purest  * 
morality ;  the  child  was  taught  to 
obey  his  parents,  and  to  be  tender 
to  all  anunal  life ;  the  man  to  love 
his  neighbour  as  himself,  to  be  true 
and  just  in  all  his  dealings,  and  to 
look  beyond  the  vain  shows  of  the 
world  for  true  happiness.     *  Every 
shade  of   vice,'  we  are  told,  'was 
gushed  by  special  precepts ; '  love 
in  its  widest  sense  of    universal 
charity  was    declared    to    be    the 
mother  of  all  the  virtues,  and  even 
the  peculiarly  Christian  precepts  of 
the  forgiveness  of  injuries  and  the 
meek    acceptance  of  insult    were 
abeady  taught  in  the  farthest  East. 
In  a  wordy   Hhe    moral   code  of 
Bndhism,'  to  quote  Professor  Max 
MuUer,  '  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
which  the  world  has  ever  known.' 
Nor    was  this    beautiful  morality 
contained  only  in  a  series  of  diy 
maxims    and    precepts    hard    to 
follow.      Its    author    left    to    his 
followers  the  example  of  one  of  the 
holiest  lives  ever  lived  on  earthy 
practising  as  he  did  throughout  a 
simple,     self-denjing    career,    the 
virtues    which   he   preached,    and 
spending  long  years  in  the  enthu- 
siastic and  successful  effort  to  im- 
part to  others  the  treasure  he  him- 
self had  found. 

Bom  a  prince,  Budha  was  early 
impressed  with  the  vanity  of  worldly 
things ;  and,  enamoured  as  he  was 
of  truth  and  virtue,  felt  embodied 
in  himself  the  longings  of  a  people 
enslaved  by  the  formalities  of 
Brahminism,  the  most  formal  and 
artificial  religion  in  the  world. 
Thus  inspired,  he  voluntaarily  ex- 
changed his  palace  for  a  hermit's 
cell,  and  a  life  of  luxury  for  that  of 
a  beggar.  By  simple  force  of  truth 
and  honesty  he  was  enabled    to 


break  through  the  mighty  chains  of 
caste  which  had  bound  generations 
of  his  countrymen,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  g^eat  popular  movement  to 
found  a  social  and  religious  organ- 
isation, whidi  time  has  shown— 
notwithstanding  the  corruptionB  of 
after  years — to  be  adapted  to  the 
satis&ction  in  miUions  of  minds  of 
those  unspoken  and  ever  unex- 
plained aspirations  which  are  in- 
separable from  humanity.  It  is 
true  that  the  defects,  which  are 
glaring  enough,  in  this  system  need 
no  demonstration  to  the  cnltored 
Western  mind;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  those  very  defects 
may  often  be  the  features  which  ap- 
peal most  powerfully  to  the  Oriental, 
and  constituto  the  most  binding 
links  of  his  religion. 

And  apart  from  the  genuine 
purity  of  the  faith  itself,  and  the 
fund  -of  universal  truth  which  it 
contains,  the  religion  of  Budha  has 
the  strongest  hold  upon  its  pro- 
fessors in  its  intimate  bearing  on 
the  whole  social  life  of  the  commu- 
nity. It  has  often  been  shown  that 
its  rapid  success  as  a  rival  to  Brah- 
minism was  due  less  to  its  intrinsic 
merits  as  a  religion  than  to  the  fact 
that  it  involved  a  vast  social  revo- 
lution and  a  popular  rebellion 
against  the  intolerable  yoke  of 
caste;  and  to  the  same  fact  \b 
doubtless  still  largely  due  the  firm 
hold  which  it  reteiins  to  this  day 
over  its  votaries. 

The  whole  every-day  life  of  the 
Burmese  Budhist  is  coloured  by 
religion,  and  the  fearless  simplicity 
of  the  popular  religious  feeling  pro- 
bably outdoes  that  of  any  Christian 
country.  Englishmen  see  with 
wonder  the  devout  CathoHc  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  kneeling  in  his 
dim  cathedrals  in  priva.te  devotion ; 
but  throughout  Burmah  it  is  a  daily 
sight  to  see  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren kneel  and  pray  by  the  road- 
side, their  hands  clasped  and  their 
bees  turned  devoutly  to  a  distant 
pagoda,  while  at  the  weekly  festi- 
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vals  or  the  fall  moons  the  devotioii 
of  the  mass  of  the  popnlatioii  ie 
amoog  the  moat  interesting  spec- 
tacles in  the  whole  East.  Every 
boj  in  the  country  is  taught  from 
in^cy  in  the  monastery  school  by 
the  mendicant  Bndhist  monk,  and 
his  first-text  books  are  the  Bndh- 
ist scriptnres.  Throughont  his 
youth  he  follows  in  the  train  of  his 
religions  teacher  to  do  him  service, 
and  even  himself  snlnnits  for  a  time 
to  the  role  and  discipline  of  the 
Order.  Daily  every  honse  is  visited 
by  the  same  holy  men,  and  contri- 
butes its  best  food  for  their  sapport. 
And  every  public  and  private  act 
of  the  Bnrman  is  more  or  less  in- 
flnenced  by  the  religions  &ith  thus 
imbihed  with  his  earliest  breath, 
and  interwoven  with  the  routine  of 
his  every-day  existence.  Finally, 
a  life  so  shadowed  by  religion  is 
followed  by  funeral  ceremonies 
which,  in  appearance  at  least,  con- 
trast ^vourably  with  the  gloomy 
pageant  imivereal  in  Christian  coun- 
tries. The  Burmese  coffin  is  gaily 
decorated  with  brilliant  colours,  and 
borne  abft  under  a  gilded  and 
painted  canopy  of  fancoful  device, 
and  the  release  of  the  spirit  from 
the  prison  of  the  bodv  is  celebrated 
bymusicand  processions,  associated 
in  the  mind  of  the  European  rather 
with  marriage  than  with  death. 

Such  in  rough  outline  is  the 
reUgion  of  the  Budhist,  a  religion 
inhmted  from  a  past  earher  than 
that  of  Christianity,  and  one  of 
which  the  brightest  light  of 
modem  research  only  serves  to 
ilhistrate  the  singular  purity.  It 
is  indeed,  in  its  essential  purity, 
and  in  the  substantial  truth  which 
it  contains,  that  the  secret  lies  of 
the  invincible  front  which  Budh- 
ism  seems  to  present  to  the 
asBaults  of  Christianiiy. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show 
that  he  who  would  prove  to  the 
deeply  religious  ana  essentially 
oonaervative  mind  of  the  Oriental 
that  such  a  faith  is  a  delusion,  or 


at  least  that  it  owes  its  acknowledged 
beauty  to  a  source  of  which  he  has 
never  heard,  undertakes  a  gigantic 
task,  for  the  success  of  which  it  is 
the  first  requirement  that  he  should 
be  able  to  detach  himself  from  the 
associations  which  may  have  be- 
come almost  jtart  of  his  own  nature 
and  assume  in  imagination  those  of 
his  antagonist. 

It  is  easy  to  esteem  lightly  the 
rehgious  beliefs  of  a  far-off  Oriental 
nation,  but  it  is  not  by  such  means 
that  we  can  hope  for  that  triumph 
of  a  better  &ith  for  which  we  pro. 
fess  to  look.  The  first  steps  to 
such  success  must  rather  be  by  the 
most  careful  examination  of  the 
behef  s  we  have  to  encounter,  by  a 
deep  sympathy  with  the  strange 
peoples  to  whom  such  beliefs  have 
long  served  for  a  light  in  the  dark- 
ness, by  an  imagination  capable  of 
entering  into  their  feelings  and 
seeinff  with  their  eyes,  by  an  inti- 
.mate  knowledge  of  their  languages, 
traditions,  social  and  religious 
customs,  public  and  private  Ufe  and 
character.  Through  such  a  training 
must  the  missionary  pass  who 
would  prevail  with  tne  professors 
of  a  religion  so  ancient,  so  wide- 
spread, so  in  harmony  with  national 
character,  and  above  all  so  pure  in 
its  essential  characteristics  as  that 
of  Budhism.  Nor,  as  experience 
shows,  need  even  such  a  man,  or  a 
succession  of  such  men,  look  for 
any  success  in  so  heroic  an  enter- 
prise, vrithout  a  patience  which  has 
no  limits,  and  is  based  on  an 
enthusiasm  unquenchable  as  that 
of  Budha  himself. 
,  With  this  preface,  it  may  be  in- 
structive to  contemplate  the  actual 
state  of  the  educational  foundations, 
both  public  and  private,  which  at 
the  present  time  absorb  so  much  of 
the  energy  and  wealth  both  of  tiie 
Ck)vemment  and  of  missionary 
societies. 

The  town  of  Bangoon,  the  capital 
of  the  Burmese  province  and  the 
head-quarters  alike  of   the  public 
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adminishratioii  and  of  missions  of 
all  denominations,  will  fnmisli 
representative  examples  of  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  both  mission 
and  Government  schools,  and  in  a 
morning's  drive  within  the  compass 
of  a  few  miles  some  practical 
notion  maj  be  gained  of  the  ont- 
ward  aspect  of  school  education  in 
India. 

Taking,  in  the  first  place,  the 
principal  institution  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  Propagation 
Society's  school  dignified  with  the 
name  of  St.  John's  College,  the 
visitor  alights  at  the  porch  of  a 
handsome  and  spacious  semi-Gk>thic 
building,  constructed  of  timber 
throughout  and  in  the  ornamental 
style  most  suitable  to  the  country. 
A  large  and  lofly  central  hall,  flank- 
ed on  either  side  by  class-rooms, 
occupies  the  ground  floor.  Above 
are  dormitories  for  boarders,  and 
a  chapel  furnished  with  all  the 
accessories  of  a  modem  church. 
The  school  is  superintended  by  a 
clerical  principal  or  warden,  and 
managed  by  an  English  head  master, 
supported  by  a  staff*  of  some  ten 
junior  masters,  of  various  nationali- 
ties, European,  Eurasian,  Burmese, 
or  natives  of  India.  The  discipline, 
equipment,  and  management  of  the 
classes  are  entirely  those  of  an 
English  school. 

The  instruction  is  partly  in 
English  and  partly  in  Burmese,  and 
the  course,  while  including  special 
lessons  in  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
is  adapted  to  the  standards  required 
by  the  Government  Department  of 
Education,  in  which  the  English 
and  Burmese  languages,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  history  and  geography, 
are  promiment  subjects.  The 
school  is  as  full  as  its  accommoda- 
tion will  allow :  the  order  and  dis- 
cipline are  excellent,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  is  only 
checked  by  the  difficulty  of  provid- 
ing adequate  teaching  power  for 
the  crowd  of  eager  learners.  From 
two  to  three   hundred  pupils  are 


assembled  of  every  race,  creed,  and 
colour,  the  majority  being  Barmese, 
and  the  day's  work  is  opened  with 
prayers  in  English  and  Burmese, 
in  which  a  small  minority  join 
throughout.  Of  the  mass  of  pupils 
it  is  only  a  small  minority  who 
profess  to  be  Christians,  the  great 
majority  attending  solely  for  the 
secular  teaching  which  may  fit  them 
to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  being  with- 
drawn  as  soon  as  they  have  learned 
enough  of  the  English  language 
to  qualify  them  for  the  work  of 
copying  clerks  in  a  mercantile  or 
public  office.  Visitors  are  gladly 
welcomed  and  introduced  to  the 
working  of  the  school,  which  is 
among  the  most  flourishing  in  the 
province. 

Passingnext  to  the  principal  hoys' 
school  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Mis- 
sion, the  stranger  will  find  here  too 
the  order  and  method  of  the  West ; 
the   same   handsome,  well-ordered 
buildings,  the  same  prosperous  in- 
stitution, the  same  crowd  of  learners, 
the  same  mixture   of  creeds  and 
races,  the  same  general  course  of 
teaching,  the  differences  only  being 
such  as  distinguish  similar  schools 
in  Europe.     Here  the  superinten- 
dent   is    a  Frenchman,  Bishop  in 
partihu  and  Vicar  Apostolic,  a  mis- 
sionary  of  long  experience,  who 
besides  being  a  devout  Catholic  is 
a  distinguished  Oriental  scholar  and 
deeply  read  in  the  lore  and  history 
of  Budhism.    The  managers  of  the 
school  are  members  of  the  fraternity 
•of  the  Christian  Brothers,  nearly 
all    European    by  birth,    and  all 
conspicuous  in  the  uniform  black 
cassock  and  white   baoids  of   the 
brotherhood.      Among    them    are 
some    excellent    teachers,  and  all 
alike  work  in  the  depressing  climate 
with  untiring  devotion.     The  sys- 
tem of  teaching  and  examination 
here  is  in  great  part  modelled  on 
the  French,  each  half-year  ending 
with  a  public  oral  examination  and  a 
somewhat  wearisome  didactic  stage- 
play.    The  standard  of  instruction 
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is  legolaied  by  tfaafc  laid  down  by 
GbTemment,  and  the  teacbing  is 
thorough  and  practical.  Here  a 
larger  number  of  the  papils  are  of 
jBim>pean  descent,  and  the  Christian 
element  is  proportionately  stronger, 
tbongh  all  are  under  the  same  rules 
and  ^ught  the  principles  of  Ohristi- 
anitj.  The  main  attraction  to  all 
aHke  is,  however,  the  intellectual 
tnining  which  will  lead  to  Incrative 
employment. 

Under  the  same  authority  and  at 
a  short  distance  is  situated  a  newly 
boiltand  handsome  convent,  con- 
ducted by  the  Sisterhood  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  Dressed  in  the  welU 
known  conventual  garb  and  moving 
smong  their  scholars  with  the 
gentle,  absent  expression,  character- 
istic of  the  feminine  recluse,  a  staff 
of  ladies,  mostly  European,  devote 
themselves  to  the  charge  of  schools 
and  orphanage,  numbering  together 
some  hundreds  of  pupils,  and 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  girls 
of  every  class,  from  the  richer  Eu- 
ropean and  Eiurasian  to  the  orphans 
and  destitnte  rescued  from  the 
streets.  In  the  several  departments 
of  this  large  and  orderly  institution 
the  languages  and  subjects  taught, 
as  well  as  the  fees  charged,  vary 
with  the  siattts  of  the  children,  but 
all  alike  of  whatever  race  or  creed 
receive  a  strict  and  careful  training, 
of  which  the  popularity  is  proved 
hy  the  largeness  of  the  attendance. 

Under  less  conventional  manage- 
ment, a  no  less  useful  institution, 
And  one  in  some  ways  resting  on  a 
more  promising  foundation,  is  seen 
in  the  immediate  suburbs  of  the 
town  in  an  admirably  managed 
school  for  Burmese  g^rls— the  women 
of  Burmah  being  happily  free  from 
aU  such  restraints  as  are  found  in 
the  eenanas  of  Hindu  countries. 
Here  the  instruction,  under  two  or 
three  ladies  of  the  American  Baptist 
Mission,  is  almost  exclusively  in  the 
Burmese  language,  through  the 
medium  of  which  a  thoroughly  good 
ftnd  useful   education  is  given  to 
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from  seventy  to  a  hundred  girls ; 
and  every  pupil  being  under  agree- 
ment to  remain  at  school  for  a  term 
of  years,  the  training  here  given 
both  moral  and  intellectual  promises 
to  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  future 
generations  of  the  Burmese. 

Distant  not  a  mile  from  the  last 
noticed  school  is  one  of  a  wholly 
different  character  from  the  rest, 
though  equally  well  attended,  and 
offering  not  less  educational  advan- 
tages. This  school,  under  the  care 
of  the  same  American  Mission — a 
mission  to  which  the  country  is 
perhaps  more  largely  indebted  than 
to  any  other — ^is  almost  exclusively 
for  children  of  the  indigenous  tribe  of 
the  Karens,  a  mild  and  simple  people, 
whose  villages  are  scattered  through 
the  entire  country,  but  who  live  al- 
together apart  from  the  Burmese, 
sharing  neither  their  social  nor  reli- 
gious characteristics,  very  rarely 
intermarrying  with  their  families, 
and  holding  towards  them  the 
hereditary  position  of  an  inferior 
and  subject  race.  Among  the  various 
tribes  of  this  strange  people  Chris- 
tian missions,  especially  that  of  the 
American  Baptists,  have  met  with 
a  most  remarkable  success,  the  con« 
verts  being  numbered  by  thousands 
and  whole  villages  having  longbeen 
Christian. 

A  brief  digression  must  be  here 
made  to  notice  the  contrast  between 
the  reception  simultaneously  given 
to  Chris^umity  by  these  two  separate 
nationalities  inhabiting  the  same 
country,  indicating  as  the  contrast 
perhaps  does  the  causes  of  the  failure 
among  the  Burmese  and  the  only 
course  likely  to  be  successful.  Un- 
like their  Bndhist  fellow  country- 
men, the  Karens,  of  a  naturally 
simple  and  credulous  disposition, 
and  without  any  inheritance  of  a 
dominating  national  religion,  were 
found  by  the  Christian  missionary 
ready  for  the  reception  of  a  faitn 
which  appeals  to  ererj  people,  every 
climate,  and  every  age.  Here  were 
no  barriers  of  long  association  to  be 
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broken  down,  no  kindred  moral  code 
to  be  absorbed,  no  interweaving  for 
centories  of  the  social  and  religions 
life  of  a  nation.  Here,  therefore, 
the  citadel  was  from  the  first  open 
to  the  invader,  and  willing  homage 
was  done  bj  an  nnresisting  people. 
No  wonder  that  the  task  in  this  case 
proved  infinitely  easier  than  in  that 
of  the  more  civilised  Burmese  in- 
trenched behind  the  outworks  of  an 
ancient  and  honourable  religion. 

To  return  to  the  Ksaea.  school : 
the  method,  discipline,  and  standard 
of  teaching  are  fairly  on  a  level 
with  those  of  the  other  schools 
already  noticed,  and  its  classes, 
which  are  open  to  girls  as  well  as 
boys,  are  continually  recruited  from 
the smallelementary  schools  founded 
by  the  Mission  in  their  Christian 
villages.  Here,  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  rest,  the  majority  of  the 
pupils  are  Christian  and  the  children 
of  native  Christian  parents. 

In  the  midst  of  the  flourishing 
/schools  thus  established  by  various 
missionary  bodies  stands  the  princi- 
pal representative  of  the  State 
system  of  public  education  in  the 
Government  High  School,  which,  as 
^he  central  school  of  the  province, 
serves  in  its  several  departments  as 
the  model  for  the  subordinate  Qo- 
vemment  institutions  in  the  outlying 
districts.  The  buildings  assigned 
to  this  institution,  standing  on  a 
commanding  site,  are  among  the 
finest  which  adorn  the  ^capital  of 
the  province.  Entirely  maintained 
at  the  public  expense,  the  school 
possesses  a  well-paid  and  efficient 
staff  of  masters.  The  mixed  ele- 
ments of  which  the  population  is 
composed  is  illustrated  by  the 
variety  of  the  races  and  creeds  here 
i*epresented.  Among  nearly  five 
tiundred  pupils  in  daily  attendance 
nxe  found  not  only  Burmese  but 
Chinese,  Shans,  Karens,  Bengalees, 
Madrasees,  Sooratees,  and  Jews,  as 
well  as  a  considerable  proportion  of 
Europeans  and  Eurasians.  Here, 
as  in  all  Government  schoolfH  the 


course  of  instruction  is  exclusively 
secular,  and  though  there  is  no 
bigoted  proscription  in  the  text- 
books of  subjects  bearing  upon 
religion  or  inculcating  the  lessons 
of  Christianity,  religious  instruction 
forms  no  part  of  the  curriculum. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  under 
the  trained  English  masters  in 
charge  of  the  seyeral  departments  a 
careful  moral  training  and  discipline 
are  maintained.  The  school  is  ad- 
mirably equipped,  most  efficiently 
conducted,  and  deservedly  popular. 
The  highest  standard  of  instruction 
at  present  aimed  at  is  the  matai- 
culation  standard  of  the  Univernty 
of  Calcutta. 

From  this  necessarily  brief  review 
of  the  status  of  the  principal  schools 
in  the  chief  town  o£  the  province, 
one  or  two  general  oondusiona  may 
be  drawn.  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  universal  desire  of  the  natives 
to  obtain  an  English  education  for 
their  children — a  desire  prompted 
solely  by  the  marlcet  value  of  such 
an  education — ^is  met  in  a  very 
similar  way  by  the  Government  and 
by  missionary  societies.  While  the 
avowed  object  of  the  mission  school 
is  to  win  converts  to  Christianity, 
that  of  the  GFovemment  school  is  to 
train  good  citizens  and  competent 
officers  for  the  public  service.  The 
general  course  of  teaching  is,  how- 
ever, the  same  in  both ;  the  pupils  of 
both  are  drawn  from  all  classes  of 
the  popnlation,  and  the  same 
motives  attract  the  majority  in 
either  case,  no  regard  whatever 
being  had  by  parent  or  pupil  to  the 
difference  of  the  aim  witii  which 
each  has  been  established.  Backed 
hy  the  resources  of  the  State,  the 
Government  schools  have  naturally 
some  material  advantages.  There 
are  no  fears  of  financial  embarrass- 
ment, and  in  the  prospects  of 
advancement  ofiered  by  the  puUio 
service  the  Government  school  has 
a  more  certain  conmumd  of  the 
services  of  an  efficient  teaching  staff. 
At  the  same  time  paid  service  may 
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be  less  fidthfolly  performed  than 
dataes  Tolnntarilj  nndertaken  in  a 
sacred  canae,  and  in  &ct  a  Gk>y6m- 
ment  school  is  often  left  behind  in 
efficiency  by  private  schools  which 
are  less  speciallj  fayonred.  Thus 
the  two  classes  of  schools  work 
Qsefollj  side  by  side,  the  one  as  the 
complement  of  the  other;  and  while 
both  the  machinery  and  the  outturn 
seem  at  first  sight  to  be  in  both 
cases  exduaiYely  in  accord  with  the 
aims  of  the  Ck)vemment,  and  not 
with  those  of  the  missionary 
societies,  the  religious  teaching  of 
the  mission  school  is  not  without 
its  special  influence,  the  foil  force  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate. 
If  they  could  not  point  to  a 
single  conyert,  the  mission  schools 
would  not  have  ill  spent  their  re- 
aourceB  in  the  special  training  given 
by  them  and  by  no  other  institution 
to  the  youth  of  India.  But  it  is 
not  for  tiiose  who  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  universal  accept- 
ance of  Christianity  to  doubt  that 
they  have  done  and  are  doing  much 
more  than  this :  that  it  was  true 
wisdom  which  prompted  the  estab- 
Hshment  of  educational  missions, 
and  that  in  the  offer  of  an  avowedly 
religions  liberal  education  they  have 
snp^ied  an  acknowledged  but  un« 
avoidable  deficiency  in  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  State,  and, 
whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
resolt  of  their  operation,  have  laid 
the  surest  foundation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  truths  which  it  is 
their  primary  object  to  dissemi- 
nate. 

The  next  point  for  consideration 
is,  the  attitude  taken,  especially 
towards  mission  schools,  by  the 
Oovermnent^  which  meets  with  the 
constant  reproach  of  being  ashamed 
of  the  Christian  faith.  In  the 
province  now  under  notice  it  has 
been  seen  that  the  mass  of  the 
population  professes  a  religion  more 
andent  than  Christianity  and  holding 
a  plaoe  perhaps  only  second  among 
the  religions  of  the  world.    Among 


this  people  are  settled  active  and 
earnest  representatives  of  the 
various  rival  sects  into  which 
Christians  are  divided,  all  alike 
eager  to  gain  converts  to  their  own 
faith  and  to  their  own  form  of  its 
profession.  All  equally  recognise 
the  importance  of  securing  the 
affections  of  the  young,  and  con- 
tend for  the  privilege  of  guiding  the 
youth  of  the  country  during  their 
tender  years.  And  thus,  while  from 
time  immemorial  a  wide-spread 
system  of  elementaiy  education  has 
been  indigenous  to  the  country 
and  inseparable  from  its  whole 
social  and  religious  organisation, 
the  emissaries  of  Christianity  have 
in  late  years  founded  efficient  schools 
conducted  on  a  Western  method, 
and  offering  in  addition  to  religious 
instruction  a  secular  education 
specially  adapted  to  render  the 
rising  generation  useful  subjects 
of  the  reigning  Power. 

In  these  circumstances  what  has 
been  the  educational  policy  of  the 
Gk)vemment?  It  is  perhaps  not 
generally  known  in  England  that 
upon  this  so-called  Gbdless  Govern- 
ment largely  depends  the  efficiency, 
if  not  the  very  existence,  of  a  ma- 
jority of  mission  schools  throughout 
the  country ;  that  of  the  cost  of  the 
fine  school  buildings*— some  of  them 
of  noble  proportions — devoted  to 
the  labours  of  the  missionaries  of 
every  sect,  half  has  not  uncommonly 
been  borne  by  the  same  Govern- 
ment ;  that  among  the  main  sup- 
ports of  the  mission  schools,  whether 
Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  or 
Baptist,  are  yearly  grants  from  the 
public  revenue,  the  withdrawal 
of  which  would  probably  in  many 
cases  involve  the  closing  of  the 
school ;  that  even  in  this,  one  of  the 
minor  provinces  of  India,  from 
four  to  five  thousand  pounds  a  year 
of  public  money  are  expended  in 
the  direct  support  of  mission  schools, 
while  a  similar  sum  is  devoted  to 
improving  the  status  and  raising 
the    standard    of  the    indigenous 
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primary  schools  scattered  throagh- 
out  the  conntrj.  For  the  schools 
so  aided  the  same  mach-abased 
Government  provides  from  public 
funds  an  efficient  staff  of  inspectors, 
and  in  addition  to  the  liberal  aid 
thus  given  to  the  cause  of  religious 
schools  (none  the  less  substantial 
though  given  only  in  consideration 
of  the  secular  teaching)  the  Govern- 
ment itself  provides  at  every  large 
oentre  of  population  schools  open 
freely  to  aU  classes,  in  which  at  a 
trifling  cost  a  liberal  education  is 
given  by  a  staff  of  Masters  ap- 
pointed,  paid,  and  controlled  by  the 
State.  To  the  classes  of  tbese  letter 
schools  are  admitted  children  of 
every  one  of  the  races  which  make 
up  the  motley  'population  of  the 
F^vince,  each  race  and  tribe  and 
sect  having  its  own  individual 
birthright  of  religious  belief. 

Looking  on  this  picture,  which  is 
at  once  &ithful  and  representative, 
the  neutral  policy  of  the  Government 
of  India,  which  in  its  State  schools 
abstains  from  throwing  the  weight 
of  political  authority  into  the  s^e 
even  of  the  Christian  religion,  seems 
less  that  of  a  narrow  self-interest, 
fearing  to  declare  itself  on  the  side 
of  right,  than  of  a  liberal  states- 
manship which,  in  the  government 
of  alien  races,  confines  itself  to  the 
social  well-being  of  the  subject,  and 
in  the  matter  of  religion    leaves 
perfect   freedom   to    all,  trusting, 
with  a  courage  greater  than  that  of 
its  most  zealous  opponents,  to  the 
broad  light  of  intellectual  knowledge 
to  carry  ultimate  conviction  of  the 
truth.   That  this  is  the  true  position 
which  the  Government  assumes  in 
regard  to  this  most  difficult  and 
most  important   matter    is  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  substantial 
aid  given,  as  has  been  shown,  to  the 
missionaries;   and  if  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  policy  originated  in 
the  first  instance  in  considerations 
of  political  expediency,  and  was  in 
early    years  pushed    to    a    repre- 
hensible extreme,  it  is  not  on  that 


account  in  its  present  aspect  the 
less  sound  or  less  statesmanlike. 

It  remains  to  consider  what  ore 
the  practical  results  already  appa- 
rent of  the  general  work  of  edu- 
cation in  India,  and  what  its  pro- 
spects for  the  future. 

Upon  this  point  the  inquirer  will 
naturally  meet  with  many  oonflict- 
ing  opinions.      Even    in  old  and 
settled  countries  it  is  a  task  of 
supreme  difficulty  to  read  rightly 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  to  fore- 
see even  the  immediate  future ;  and 
in  an  empire  like  that  of  modem 
India^  the  difficulty  is  in  truth  in- 
surmountable.   Nothing  in  any  way 
really  corresponding  to  this   vast 
empire  has  ever  been  seen  on  the 
stage  of  the  world;  past  history,, 
therefore,  affords  no  signs  by  which 
its  position  may  be  judged  or  its 
future    foretold.     In    the  present 
fruits  of  education  in  India,  whether 
imparted  in  Government  or  mission 
schools,  many  aee  nothing  hopefiod, 
but  rather  the  reverse.     Hundreds 
of  quick-witted  natives,  they  say, 
are  yearly  turned    out    from   the 
English  colleges  and  schools  with 
a  superficial  education,  which  serves 
only  to  render  them  restless  and 
discont-ented,  to  unfit  them  for  their 
proper  station  in  life,  and  prepare 
them  for  one  which  they  cannot 
obtain;  robbing  them  at  the  same 
time    of    their   old    religion,    and 
putting  nothing  in  its  place.     A 
petty  clerkship  on  thirty  pounds  a 
year  is  competed  for  by  bachelors 
and  masters  of  arts  of  Indian  uni- 
versities,  and  for  every  one  who 
finds  even  such  employment  hun- 
dreds go  away  disappointed,   and 
turn  their  education  to  account  by 
writing  ignorant  and  seditious  news- 
paper articles,   or  in  other  wajrs 
injurious  to   themselves    and   the 
community.      The  Babu  educated 
in  English  schools  is,  they  say,  the 
most  vain,    useless,  and  offensive 
of  men ;  yet  the  mill  works  on,  and 
turns  out  more  of  the  same  pattern 
by  thousands  evexy  year. 
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It  is  of  course  impossible  to  denj 
ibe  existence  of  manifold  evils  con- 
sequent on  the  abrupt  contact  be- 
tween the  civilisations  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  worlds ;  and  the  more 
active  the  part  taken  bj  the  Go- 
vernment in  education^  the  more 
oonspicnons  will  be  the  fmits  of 
this  contact,  whether  good  or  evil. 
Tet  the  keenest  observer  may  find 
himself  at  fanlt  who  should  ven- 
ture to  pronounce  anj  sweeping 
judgment  in  the  case.  Nor  pro- 
bably would  the  most  dissatisfied, 
in  view  of  the  evils  noticed  above, 
go  so  far  as  to  urge  either  the 
Government  or  private  societies  to 
withdraw  (were  such  a  course  pos- 
sible) from  the  task  thej  have  nn- 
dertukken,  and,  at  this  still  early 
stage,  pronounce  the  experiment  of 
English  education  in  India  a  failure. 
The  most  commonplace  prudence 
would  rather  point  to  the  need  of 
a  watchful  policy,  ever  ready  to  ac« 
commodate  itself  to  present  wants, 
to  modify  its  system  by  the  results 
of  dafly  experience,'  to  add  to  and 
perfect  to  the  utmost  the  existing 
means  of  education  rather  than 
withdraw  those  already  provided. 

And  this  is,  in  fact,  the  policy 
at  this  moment  pursued  in  India. 
The  IndianUniversities — to  which 
Government  and  mission  schools 
are  aUke  affiliated — are  keenly  alive 
to  the  points  where  their  system 
fails,  and  quick  to  profit  by  the 
results  of  past  experiment.  Each 
year  sees  some  new  effort  to  adapt 
the  system  of  examination  to  the 
needs  of  the  country,  to  meet  the 
defects  which  time  has  brought  to 
fight,  and  to  render  the  whole  edu- 
cational system  at  once  harmonious 
and  suited  to  the  races  for  whose 
beneit  it  is  intended. 

Impossible  as  it  is  to  forecast  the 
future,  or  even  accurately  to  judge 
the  present,  the  position  thus 
actually  taken  seems  indeed  the  only 
ratiomd  one ;  and  when  all  has 
been  said  of  the  ill  effects  of  English 
education   upon   the  ohaiaoter  of 


the  youth  of  modem  India,  there 
remain  substantial  proofs  of  a  better 
influence  sufficient  to  satisfy  those 
who  have  the  interests  of  India  at 
heart.  In  law,  in  medicine,  in  edu- 
cation, in  every  section  of  official 
life,  of  trade  and  manufacture,  even 
of  scholarship  and  literature,  there 
may  be  found  at  this  moment 
examples  of  the  wide  benefits  con- 
ferred by  the  schools  and  colleges 
of  India,  and  a  leaven  may  be  dis- 
cerned which,  it  may  be  reasonably 
hoped,  needs  only  the  lapse  of  time 
to  influence  for  permanent  good 
the  whole  social  fiabric  of  the  Em- 
pire. 

It  is  conceivable,  indeed,  that  in 
an  Oriental  country,  and  in  an  age 
of  startling  surprises,  a  sudden 
social  or  political  revolution  might 
for  a  time  check  the  advance  of 
material  prosperity,  and  undo  much 
of  the  work  of  the  past  century — 
the  most  wonderful  in  the  history 
of  the  East — ^but  no  revolution  will 
ever  again  so  turn  back  the  tide 
of  Western  civilisation,  that  Asia 
should  become  as  it  was  before  the 
days  of  steamship  and  telegpraph. 
Whether  for  good  or  evil,  the 
East  has  been  roughly  but  effec- 
tually awakened  from  the  sleep  of 
centuries,  and  for  ever  vanquished 
by  the  West.  Nor  is  the  triumph 
only  that  of  physical  force ;  vic- 
tories, which  can  never  be  reversed, 
are  recorded  in  the  fields  of  science, 
of  art,  and  of  literature,  and  their 
consequences  must  inevitably  tend 
more  and  more  to  assimilate  the 
East  to  the  West. 

In  the  same  way  it  may  be  reason- 
ably urged  that  if  Christianity  is 
ever  to  become  the  dominant  reli- 
gion of  India  it  will  be  borne  on  the 
stream  of  the  civilisation  with  which 
it  is  so  closely  associated :  it  will  be, 
that  is,  through  the  widest  possible 
diffusion  of  the  means  of  learning ; 
by  courting  rather  than  discourag- 
ing the  spirit  of  inquiry ;  not  by 
introducing  new  sacerdotal  preten- 
sions into  a  land  sick  with  iliose  of 
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the  past^  bat  by  a  spirit  whicb  has 
the  courage  to  cry, '  If  the  Lord  be 
God^  follow  Him ;  bnt  if  Badha, 
then  follow  him;  or  if  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  wotd  Siva,  then  follow  them.' 
.  It  is  perhaps  not  more  possible 
now  than  a  hundred  years  ago  to 
foresee  for  Christianity  a  permanent 
tgdnmph  over  the  older  religions  oi 
the  East ;  and  a  residence  in  India 
tends,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  crash 
the  hopes  of  all  bat  the  most  hope* 
fol ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  needs  no 
Tuureasoning  eni^asiaem  to  regard 
such  a  eonsammaiion  as  possible 
and  even  natnral :  only  it  seems 
certain  that  an  intellectual  revolu- 
tion must  first  take  place,  and  its 
influence  permeate  Eastern  society, 
before  a  cnanffe  so  marvellous  can 
o(Hne  over  uiese  ancient  lands.. 
That  such  a  revolution  has  begun 
and  already  deeply  and  permanently 
affected  the  most,  influential  strata 
of  native- eociety  is  a  patent  fact» 
and  if,  in  looking  into  the  future^  it 
is -safe  to  expect  that  troth  will 
ultimately  prevail,  it.  is  not  difficult 
to  see  in  tibe  Government  school  with 
its.  purely  secular  teaching  as  much 
a  missionary  institution  as  in  the 
avowedly  reUgious  aehool  by  its 
side.  -None  would  do  otherwise 
than  honour  the  work  of  the 
devoted  missionaries  of  India,  yet 
their  position  would  be  strengthened 
xather  than  weakened  by  recog^ 
nising  that  in  the  State  system  of 
secular  education  they  have,  in- 
stead of  an  irreligious  antagonist, 
the  most  powerftil  d  auxiliaries. 
Those  who  have  seen  much  of 
native  Christians  will  be  ready  to 
admit  that  it  is  those— few  though 
they  may  be  as  yet-^whose  conn 
viction  is  the  result  of  a  thorough 
course  of  En^^dsh  education,  rather 
than  those  who  have  ignorantly 
yielded  to  the  moral  power  of  the 
preacher,  upon  whom  reliance  may 
best  be  placed  for  the  exercise  of 
any  permanent  influence. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is  im- 
possible to  .concur  with  those  who 


at  i^e  present  time  cry  out  im- 
patiently  that  all  the  money  and 
labour  expended  on  mission  schools 
is  wasted  so  far  as  the  object  in  view 
is  concerned.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  the  vast  mi^'ority  of  the  pupils 
in  such  schools  attend  with  the 
avowed  object  of  acquiring  a  secular 
education  and  solely  as  the  prepara* 
tion  for  secular  employment^-that 
the  attraction  in  the  mission  sehoc^ 
is  not  the  beauty  of  Christian  teach- 
ing, but  the  prospect  of  earning  a 
livelihood — ^that  the  majority  carry 
away  no  convictions  whatever  of 
the  superiority  of  Christianity  over 
the  religion  of  their  homes  and  their 
childhood— and  that  in  numberless 
instances  a  mere  smattering  of  learn- 
ing serves  only  to  n/ggravB/te  the 
iidbom  conceit  of  a  -^nataraUy  vain 
mind.  Nevertheless  to  those  who 
are  without  mis^viags  in  their  alle- 
giance to  Christianity  it  would  seem 
a  short-sighted  ooncUuuon  to  •  infer, 
because  the  number  of  converts 
is  still  miserably  small,  and  «Ten 
theirs  perhaps  in  very  many- cases 
only  a  half-hearted  Adherence,  that 
therefore  no  materialiadvantage  has 
been  gained,  and.  no  advance  made 
in  the  slow  campaign  aganst  Budh- 
ism  or  Brahminism  by  the  train-' 
ing  given  to  the  past  and  present 
generations.  A  more  fearleiEa  oon- 
viction  of  the  universal  adaptabiliiy 
of  the  Christian  faith,  -or  at  least  a 
more  liberal  rmud  for  the  sincerity 
of  those  to  whom  it  is  preached, 
might  see  in  the*  thirst  of  our 
Eastern  fellow-subjects  for  the 
knowledge  which  the  West  has  to 
give,  abundant  promise  for  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  the  cause  which 
must  be  assumed  to  be  common 
to  the  mission  school  and  to  the 
secular  foundations  of  the  State-^ 
the  cause  of  Truth. 

It  is  not  possible,  indeed,  to 
dogmatise  upon  a  matter  which  at 
every  turn  opens  such  wide  issues. 
While,  therefore,  I  have  ventured 
in  the  foregoing  pages  to  hasard 
some     expressions     of    individual 
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opimoii,  it  is  rather  by'representing 
for  the  consideratioii  of  others 
the  present  position  '  and  aspect 
of  .mission  schools,  in  a  Bndhist 
conntiy  that  I  haye  hoped  to  con- 
tribate  something  to  the  treatment 
of  a  sabject  of  immense  interest. 
In  the  conntiy  of  which  I  have 
wtiiteii,  Ghristian  missionaries  of 
iiuai7  dflnominationsy  confronted  by 
a  prhnitiTe  religion  powerfhl  at 
once  by  its  antiquity  and  its  intrin- 
mc  pnrity,  have  united  to  devote 
their  energies  ahnost  exclusively  to 
aducation,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
tint  the  Tisible  fruits  of  their 
labours  for  the  conversion  of  Budh- 
ists  are  singularly  meagre  down 
to  the  present  day,  nor  do  there 
seem  to  be  any  reasons  for  antici- 
pating a  more  rapid  success  in  the 
immediate  future.  On  the  other 
band,  the  process  of  transforming 
the  reHgiouB  belief  of  a  nation  may, 
like  some  vast  geological  change, 
be  not  the  less  certain  though  the 
steps  are  almost  imperceptible.  At 
all  events,  it  is  an  intelligible  theory 
that  in  order  to  achieve  uie  astound- 
ing results  aimed  at  by  the  Ghristian 
missionary,  in  countries  already 
rich  in  moral  and  religious  tradi- 
tions of  vast  antiquity,  bound  up 
with    social    traditions    not    less 


ancient,  and  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  climate  under  which 
they  were  originated,  the  first  ap- 
proaches must  be  by  a  general  raas- 
ing  of  the  national  standard  of  in- 
tellectual culture. 

In  this  work  the  State  share^^ 
from  a  different  motive,  and  al- 
though a  more  rapid  apparent  suc- 
cess might  be  achieved  by  the  active 
propagation  of  Christianity  by  the 
governing  power,  the  neutral  posi- 
tion taken  in  India  by  the  State, 
which  neither  gives  nor  withhold» 
its  aid  on  account  of  any  form  of 
religious  teaching,  may  prove  more 
directly  conducive  to  the  interests 
of  Christianity  than  would  be  an 
exclusive  favour  shown  to  its 
teachers. 

From  such  considerations  as  these 
one  seems  led  to  the  conclusion,  not 
that  the  Indian  mission  school  i» 
an  institution  which  has  been  tried 
and  found  wanting,  but  that  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  in  the  present 
day  upon  its  merits  as  an  agency 
for  the  spread  of  Chnstianity  is 
still  premature,  while  there  axe 
sufficient  grounds  for  regarding  it 
as  the  most  rational  and  the  most 
hopefbl  means  which,  under  the 
given  conditions,  could  be  employed 
for  the  end  in  view. 
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THE  HOSPFTAL  OF  S.  MABTA  BELLA  SCALA  AT  SIENA. 


OPPOSITE  the  stately  northern 
front  of  the  great  cathedral  of 
Siena  a  long  two-storeyed  boildinff 
fills  the  side  of  the  piasza^  and 
spreads  at  either  angle  a  wing. 
Gothic  doorvrajs  and  windows,  and 
walls  barred  in  black  and  yellow 
stripes,  scarcely  relieve  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  design.  On  this  side 
the  elevation  appears  insignificant ; 
but  descend  the  steep  steps  on  the 
right,  and  pass  beneath  the  build- 
ing, and  you  shall  see  how  the 
great  walls  rear  themselves  above 
trees  and  gardens,  above  churches 
and  houses,  and  at  their  feet  for- 
tress-like flianks  and  tier  abote  tier 
of  massive  masonry.  So  imposing 
is  the  scale,  so  venerable  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  structure,  that 
viewing  it  for  the  first  time,  you 
might  be  excused  for  asking  if  this 
were  the  citadel  of  Siena,  or  some 
great  fortified  palace  from  the  days 
of  the  '  tyrants,'  built  for  pride  and 
oppression,  and  holding  within 
those  thick  walls  dungeons  and 
ouhUettea,  Yet  is  this  huge  pile  no 
stronghold  of  tyranny,  but  a  house 
of  mercy ;  it  is  the  famous  Hospital 
of  Santa  Maria  della  Scala,  known 
far  and  wide  for  its  ancient  founda- 
tion, for  its  wealth,  and  its  great 
charities  over  a  period  of  eight  or 
nine  centuries. 

Tradition  places  the  origin  of  the 
hospital  in  the  charitable  works  of 
a  certain  *Beato  Soror,'  towards 
the  close  of  the  ninth  century. 
After  founding  the  pious  house, 
and  edifying  all  men  1^  an  example 
of  illustrious  virtues,  this  eroe  del 
Paradiso  died  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption,  August  15,888.  His 
memory  has  been  preserved  by  the 
pencils  of  artists  who  adom^  the 
walls  of  the  hospital  with  frescoes. 
Faluschi,  in  his  Breve  Relafdone 
delle    cose     notabil%    speaks    of   a 


statue  of  the  founder,  robed  in 
the  Augustine  garb,  which  was 
graven  with  the  inscription:  'B. 
Soror  Sen.  hujns  almi  xenodochij 
Institutor  in  honorem  gloriose 
Yirginis  MarisB,  natus  anno  Domini 
DCCGXxxii,  obijtanno  DOGCLixx?ni.' 
Sooth  to  say,  however,  the  '  Beato 
Soror '  seems  a  somewhat  mythical 
personaffe,  and  hence  the  legend 
which  cungs  about  the  name  of  the 
hospital  'delUfc  Scala'  incurs  the 
doubts  of  the  incredulous.  A  vision 
vouchsafed  ere  his  birth  to  the 
mother  of  the  '  Beato '  of  a  ladder 
which  reached  from  heaven  to 
earth,  significant  of  the  good  works 
by  which  he  should  her^fter  attain 
celestial  ascendance,  is  said  to  hare 
originated  the  dedication  of  the 
hospital  to  Saint  Mary  of  the 
Ladder. 

In  ^t  sceptical  writers  cast  aside 
both  vision  •  and  saint.     The  name, 
some    say,  first    belonged   to  the 
cathedral,  when   it  was  known  as 
'  della  Scala,'  from  the  long  fiight  of 
steps  that  led  down  into  its  fiimoas 
confessional,  above  which,  on  the 
altar,    lay    the    bones    of    Saint 
Severus,  brought  from  Cologne  in 
770    by   the    German    Bandulph, 
Bishop  of  Siena.     The   affix  was 
transferred  to  the  hospital  because 
often  named  in  ancient  deeds  as 
the  Spedale  '  before  the  steps  of  the 
church.'    In  the  document  whereby 
Pope  Urban  III.  confirmed  to  the 
canons    of   the  cathedral  all  the 
property  then  possessed  by  them, 
special  mention    is  made    of  the 
place  wherein  are  situated  the  church 
and      the     hospital— ante    gradus 
majores  eccleeice,  an  expression  used 
some  time  previously    by  Bishop 
Buonfigli,  in  some  legal  instrument. 
Recent  writers,  on  the  authority  of 
the  archives,  assign  to  the  canons 
of  the  cathedral  the  foundation  of 
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the  hospital  itself  aboat  the  com- 
meDoement  of  the  twelfth  oenturj, 
and  a  like  period  is  given  rather 
vagaelj  by  Malavolti,  whose  book 
OD  the  FaUi  e  Ghurrede*  Sanese  came 
ont  atYenice  in  1599.  The  great 
hospital,  he  says,  was  established 
about  the  time  when  Siena  was 
goyeroed  by  the  nobles  under  the 
snccessors  of  Charlemagne;  for 
gnndeor  and  wealth,  for  charities 
and  good  govemment,  it  became 
famous  thronghont  Italy,  so  that 
other  cities  and  townships  were 
moved  to  found  similar  establish- 
menis^  which  they  placed  tmder  the 
direction  of  the  Rector  of  S.  Maria 
della  Scala.  Malavolti  names  many 
of  these  snbsidiary  hospitals, 
8Dck  as  those  of  Fiorenza, 
also  called  '  della  Scala,'  the  Spe- 
dali  at  San  Ginngpoano,  Acqna- 
pendente.  Rati,  Todi,  S.  Miniato  al 
Tedesco,  Poggibonsi,  Del  Monte 
Savio,  Barberino,  and  others  which 
he  declares  to  be  '  still '  governed 
by  the  Sector  of  the  Siena  hos- 
pital. Ko  institution  has  had  a 
more  stormy  history,  none  has 
known  more  remarkable  changes  of 
snooess  and  fiulnre,  round  none 
have  stranger  contrasts  gathered  of 
war  and  peace.  The  gprasping  hand 
of  avarice  and  the  mild  touch  of 
mercy  have  left  their  impress  on  its 
recoids ;  its  outer  walls  are  scarred 
with  wear  of  time  and  violence, 
while  within  its  spacious  chambers 
may  be  traced  the  rise  and  fall  of 
a  school  of  painters  and  sculptors, 
who  once  made  Siena  glad  with 
their  works  of  beauty. 

Important  as  must  have  been 
the  part  played  by  the  great 
hospital  in  the  general  vicissitudes 
of  the  city,  it  is  strange  that  his* 
torians  make  little  especial  mention 
nf  it.  Yon  may  search  volume  after 
Tolnme  in  vain  for  the  graphic 
tooches  from  which  to  conjure  up 
the  old  pile  as  a  background  for 
ptctoresque  incidents.  It  is  only  by 
implication  from  the  books  of  the 
inatitntion,  and  the  history  written 


on  its  walls,  that  we  realise  how 
strange  and  various  must  have  been 
the  dramas  enacted  within  its 
bounds.  The  private  records  of  the 
foundling  hospital,  which  from  the 
first  was  an  important  feature  in 
the  charitable  scheme,  would  tell 
many  a  story  in  which  the  patri- 
cians of  Siena  are  implicated,  little 
to  their  credit.  The  books  of  the 
Infirmaiy,  too,  might  reveal  strange 
things.  Here  inoonvenient  mem- 
bers of  rich  fiamilies  were  left  year 
after  year  to  live  on  the  charities 
of  the  State,  till  death  removed  the 
burden,  then  a  grand  funeral  cot' 
tSge  for  the  corpse  paid  the  debts 
long  owed  to  the  living.  The  ad- 
^ministration  of  this  g^reat  hospital, 
with  its  numerous  dependencies, 
has  been  a  complicated  and  difficult 
matter  from  the  very  first,  and  the 
abuses  which  from  time  to  time  have 
marred  its  benefits  offer  bitter 
matter  for  comment.  So  early  as 
the  twelfth  century  we  find  the  then 
rector,  Incontrato  of  the  Tolomei 
fiunily,  obtaining  with  difficulty  the 
independent  government  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  the  right  use  of  the  funds 
^m  the  canons  of  the  cathedral, 
who  expended  them  on  their  own 
institution.  Both  parties  suppli- 
cated Pope  Gelestin  III.,  and  the 
matter  ended  in  the  administration 
of  the  property  being  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  canons,  while  Incon- 
trato remained  hospitarius  under 
the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the 
archbishop.  The  canons  retained 
possession  until  1404,  when  the 
Republican  Government  took  the 
reins  out  of  their  hands.  The  in- 
ternal organisation  of  the  hospital 
in  these  earlv  days  was  admirable ; 
the  rules  had  been  modelled  by  the 
Blessed  AgostinoNovello  of  Paler- 
mo, and  exhibited  the  good  working 
of  a  semi-monastic,  semi-secular 
body.  The  government  of  the 
hospital  resided  in  one  secular 
order  of  Augustines — ^brothers  and 
sisters,  non-celibates,  called  offerU 
^aadofferte.  The  form  was  collegiate. 
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The  brothers  confitiiated  a  chapter, 
and  elected  a  rector,  chose  and 
dismissed  the  officials.  Some 
of  the  property  of  the  institation 
could  be  alienated  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  rector,  the  chapter,  and 
the  brothers.  The  details  of  ad- 
ministration were  simple  and  excel- 
lent. Little  by  little,  however,  the 
hospital  was  deprived  of  its  inde- 
p^ident  government,  but  continued 
for  a  kng  period  to  increase  in 
wealth,  priv^eges,  and  fame.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  through  various  causes, 
such  as  abuses  in  the  administra- 
tion, help  given  to  tiie  finances  of 
the  Republic,  the  burdens  of  war, 
which  entailed  the  building  of 
fortresses  and  maintenance  of 'sol- 
diers, the  possessions  of  the  hospital 
began  to  dwindle,  while  the  expenses 
continually  increased.  Under  the 
Medici,  there  was  a  greaJb  organisa- 
tion of  the  establiwment,  and  a 
great  code  of  rules,  which  was 
printed.  Still  expenditure  mounted 
and  contributions  from  without  fell ; 
bad  management  lessened  the  in^ 
come  frcMn  farms;  the  number  of 
children  thrown  on  the  foundling 
hoi^ital,  legitimate  as  well  as  ille^ 
gitunate,  became  enormous;  the 
hospital  at  Grasseto  taxed  greatly 
tbe  resources;  things  went  from 
bad  to  worse. 

In  1724  the  income  of  several 
suppressed  hospitals  waa  decreed  to 
bolster  up  the  failing  means  of  8, 
Maria  deUa  Scal%  but  still  the 
balance  fell  on  the  wrong  side.  The 
Grand-Duke  Leopold,  in  1775,  in« 
stituted  a  special  conmiission  for 
thesaleef  itspossesfnons.  In  1763 
well-meant  but  unwise  regulations 
were  issued,  which  required  an 
immense  outlay  on  the  official  staff 
necessary  to  cany  them  outb  Sub* 
sequently  an  attempt  was  made  to 
lenen  the  official  salaries,  and  the 
obligation  on  the  hospital  of  receiv- 
ing patients  suffering  under  certain 
diseases  was  removed.  Still  matters 
mended  not.     At  the  commence* 


ment  of  the  present  century,  the 
Government  proposed  the  sale  of 
the  treasury,  reliquaries,  and  oUier 
valuables,    and    the   Gxand-Dake 
Ferdinand  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  establishment  the  proceeds 
arising   from    the  suppression  of 
various  religious  bodies.    A  depu- 
tation   of   inquiry,  which,  among 
other:  innovations,  had  decopoed  the 
division  of  the  hospital  into  paying 
and  non-paying  wards,  wasdissolved 
in    1833,    and   the  administtstiod 
passed  directly  into  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  who  opened  the 
institution    to   g^eneral   admisBion, 
without  right  of  priority  orpiivi« 
lege  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
muniiy,  'a  step    opposed  to  the 
practice  of  all  countries,'  comments 
the   narrator^    whose   account  we 
follow.      The  consequence  of  this 
measure  was  an  enormous  Twh  on 
the  hospital.     The  people  csme  to 
regard  it  as  their  own  property; 
the  idle  came  in,  the  sick  came  in 
and  stayed  on  after  they  were  cored ; 
unreasonable  demands  were  made 
and  granted,  and  the  expenditiire 
rose    frightfully.      A    oompromiBe 
had .  to    be     entered    into   with 
creditors,  but  from  1841  to  1865  the 
outgoings  were  steadily  in  excess 
of  the  income. 

An  awkward  episode  falls  within 
these     latter     times.       Bnmonrs 
orspt  about  of  ill-treatment  of  the 
sick    folk,    and    insufficient  food. 
The  poor  dreaded  to  be  sent  to  the 
hospital,  it  was  said.    The  populace 
began  to  mutter,  and  ihe   Press 
took  the  matter  up,  and  made  it 
worse,  •  inflaming  the  public  mind, 
till  things  looked  really  formidable. 
In  Novenaber  i860  Professore  Pietro 
Betti  was  appointed  to  inquire,  and 
all  might  have  gome  well  if  his 
report,    which    demonstrated   the 
fiaJsity  or  exaggeration  of  the  re* 
ported  abuses,  bad  only  been  pub* 
lished.       But    unfortanately    the 
Government  thought  fit  to  withhold 
the  publication,    and   the  popular 
fory  increased   tenfold  under  the 
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senae  of  xajsiery.  Thd  fact  was 
ilifti  the  internal  organisation  was 
in  a  state  of  rottenness.  The  sister- 
keod  of  St.  Vincent^  who,  after 
haying  been  chased  away  bj  the 
populace  in  1848,  had  retorned  in 
1851  to  be  petted  and  privileged,  had 
by  degrees  Turtually  slipped  into 
the  government  of  -fche  hospital. 
Bat  the  discontent  of  the  servanta 
vader  ^is  regima  broke  out  ai  Iaet» 
in  1859,  mto  open  rebellion,  and 
even  reached  the  point  of  imprison- 
ing the  sisters  in  their  own  infir* 
macj.  The  patients,  too,  turned 
Tefraotory,  and  refused  to  obey 
ofdeiB,  and  if  threatened,  deoiared 
tlkey  weald  write  to  the  giamaU ! 
A  eommisaion  of  inqoiry  naturally 
reported  the  establishment  in  a 
state  of  *  profound  demoraliflation ;' 
and  the  nest  few  years  present  the 
speetaele  of  deputation  after  depu- 
tation attempting  iu  yain  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos,  and  to  establish 
anew  tdmimstration  upon  a  firm 
footing.  The  Avvooato  Evandro 
Gannraggio,  as  commissioner  extra- 
ontiiiaxy,  struggled  with  the  diffi« 
cnltieB  cif  the  case  ^m  1865  to 
1868,  when  he  kft ;  putting  on  re- 
ootd  iirihe  lucid  account  from  which 
oar  Bftnration  has  been  chiefly 
gathered,  the  fact  that  the  work  of 
leovganiaation  was  bejrond  his 
powers.  He  spoke  bitterly  of  the 
pemicioas  system  of  the  turn-table 
at  the  foundling  hospital,  and  of 
tiie  indiflcriminate  admission  of 
patientB  to  the  infirmary. 

Both  tiiese  abuses,  despite  of 
hopoet  effort  to  abolish  them; 
fltiil  exietad  when  we  yiaited  the 
hospital  lecently ;  and  the  courteoue 
reetor  who  showed  us  over  oon- 
firiBed,  legretfully,  the  account  of 
Signer  GuaTaggia  People  who 
eoold  a£R»rd  to  keep  their  sick  at 
hoiae  threw  them  on  the  hoepital ; 
tiie  Yieioas,  when  inclined  for  rest 
and  food,  or  when  suffering  firom  the 
elfecta  of  dissipation,  claimed  the 
right  to  come  in  and  lecroit 
itnngthy  to  be  spent  in  firesh  vice. 


On  occasion  of  a  public  festa 
there  is  a  general  exodus ;  but  no 
sooner  is  the  holiday  over,  than 
men  and  women  pour  into  the 
wards  again,  on  excuse  of  ailments 
induced  by  excess.  Moreover,  in 
spite  of  the  utmost  care,  the  benefits 
of  the  foundling  hospital  continue  to 
be  much  abused.  But  ^setting  aside 
these  evils,  the  administration  of 
the  hospital  has  settled  down  into 
comparative  order;  and  from  per- 
sonal inspection  we  can  testify  to 
the  admirable  internal  arrange, 
ments,  to  the  clei^nliness>  quiet, 
good  ventilation,  and  good  food; 
while  the  learning  of  the  profes- 
sorial and  medical  staff  has  worthily 
obtained  abundant  recognition 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Siena. 

The  present  government  of  the 
hospital  and  its  subsidiaries,  known 
now  as  the  Spedali  Biuniti  di  Siena, 
is  vested  in  a  commission  of  four 
members,  elected  every  four  years 
by  the  Provincial  and  Communal 
Council  of  Siena,  and  eligible  for 
re-election,  under  a  president  who 
is  ■  nominated  by  the  prefect,  and 
who  remains  also  four  years  in  office. 
The  president  is  represented  by  the 
rector,  under  whom  are  aseoretaxy, 
an  ardlkivrat,  a  sanitary  director  and 
sab-director,  the  latter  being  speci- 
ally entrusted  with  the  affairs  of  the. 
foundling  hospital.  Both  directors 
most  have  matriculated  in  medicine 
and  surgery.  Under  them  are  two 
physicians  of  the  first  class,  and  two 
of  the  second^  one  surgeon  of  the 
first  class  and  one  of  the  second, 
besides  physicians  '  extraordinary  ' 
in  equal  numbers ;  one  professor  of 
obstetrics,  two  assistant  practition- 
ers, a  midwife  (maeHra  levairice^ 
who  must  have  matriculated  and 
been  approved  on  obstetrics,  and 
had  at  least  four  years'  experience), 
and  two  assistant  pupils.  The 
director  of  the  anatomical  classes  is 
the  professor  at  the  university  for 
the  time  being.  The  clinical  doctor 
and  surgeon  are  eonsnlting  first  phy* 
sioian  and  surgeon  of  the  hospital. 
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The  administration,  it  maj  be 
inferred,  is  still  somewhat  over- 
weighted, even  taking  into  acconnt 
the  scale  of  the  institution.  The 
admissions  into  the  infirmary  are 
both  gratuitous  and  by  payment, 
the  latter  being  in  the  proportion 
of  about  two  to  three.  The  rate  of 
payment  averages  from  two  to 
tiiree  francs  a  day,  while  the  cost  of 
tiie  gratuitous  beds  is  about  one  to 
two  francs,  or  more  according  to  the 
case.  The  hospital  makes  up  296 
beds  in  the  men's  division,  and  226 
in  the  women's,  the  total  in  twenty- 
six  rooms.  Want  of  space  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  fault  of  the  hospital, 
yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
noble  central  hall,  called  II  Pelle- 
grinajo,  cannot  be  kept  altogether 
for  convalescents.  As  it  is,  beds 
fill  about  two-thirds  of  the  space  ; 
the  remaining  third,  where  the  great 
north  window  opens  upon  one  of 
the  finest  views  to  be  seen  in  all 
Tuscany,  and  the  sweet  air  blows  in 
fresh  and  pure,  is  left  for  recrea- 
tion. 

There  is  a  certain  reciprocity 
of  working  between  the  foundling 
establishment  (Gasa  degli  Espost^ 
and  the  general  hospital,  the  child- 
ren of  the  former,  as  they  grow  up, 
being  constantly  drafted  off  as 
servants  into  the  latter.  The 
esposH  are  a  great  source  of  expendi- 
ture ;  the  numbers  thrown  upon  the 
administration  may  be  judged  by 
the  figrnres  standing  on  the  books 
on  January  i,  1873,  iiAuiely,  1,926, 
to  which  number  406  were  added 
through  the  wheel  window  during 
the  year,  making  a  total  of  2,332. 
The  espo9t%  are  located  in  a  build- 
ing on  the  slope  of  the  hill  below 
S.  Maria  della  Scala,  a  sufficiently 
airy  but  not  over  commodious  house, 
and,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
visitor  to  judge,  are  well  looked 
after  and  cared  for.  The  infants 
and  the  delicate  are  sent  into 
the  country  to  be  nursed ;  as  they 
grow  up,  they  learn  a  trade  or  are 
placed  out  at  service.     The  boys  are 


apprenticed  at  thirteen,  the  girls 
receive  a  dower  on  marriage.  Al- 
together an  TBsposto  has  every  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  a  useful  member 
of  the  community.  Still  this  es- 
tablishment, so  long  as  the  perni- 
cious system  of  the  ruota  exists, 
burdens  out  of  all  £ur  proportion 
the  heavilj  taxed  resources  of  the 
hospital,  especially  among  a  people 
whose  mortde  is  at  low  ebb,  and  who 
have  to  re-leam,  after  centuries  of 
misgoyernment,  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship. 

The  topography  of  the  great  hos- 
pital must  exercise  the  full  force  of 
a  good  'bump  of  locality,'  so  as- 
tounding are  its  varieties  of  level, 
so  intricate  its  succession  of  cham- 
bers, chapels,  and  passages.  Be- 
tween the  airy  amplitude  of  the  Hall 
of  the  Pilgrim  you  may  peep 
through  every  degree  of  scale  and 
of  light,  down  to  the  little  chapel  of 
S.  Gaterina  della  Notte,  where  at 
midnight  the  Confraternity  della 
SS.  Trinita  lay  the  dead  and  cele- 
brate their  service,  while  the  flame 
of  torches  flickers  on  their  strange 
scarlet  garments,  and  lights  up  the 
blind  walls.  In  descending  to  the 
official  rooms  of  the  rector  you  may 
be  startled  by  the  apparition  of  a 
sturdy  pair  of  white  oxen,  who  hare 
just  dragged  their  load  of  com  into 
the  granary  of  the  hospital  here- 
abouts. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  from 
time  to  time  alterations  and 
additions  have  complicated  the 
plan  of  the  building,  while  utili- 
tarian necessitieB  have  meddled 
with  architectural  features,  and 
brought  the  brush  of  the  white- 
washer  to  obliterate  the  work  of  the 
artist.  As  recently  as  1 7  20  was  de- 
molished a  long  roof  which  the 
brothere  Pietro  and  Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti  caused  to  be  erected  in 
1335  over  their  external  frescoes 
from  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
to  preserve  them  from  the  weather. 
No  trace  is  now  left  of  tbesefrescoes, 
which  were,  as  Della  Yalle  says, '  nn 
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giooondo  spetiaoolo  per  chi  passava 
perlftPiazsadelDaoiDO.'  Thesohool 
of  painters  which  had  sprang  np 
under  the  leadership  of  Daocio, 
Simone  Martini,  and  mino  will  ever 
beaasociated  with  the  great  hospital 
on  whose  walls  they  exercised  their 
powers  and  matiu«d  their  feme. 
Already  in  1358  the  Guild  of  Science 
Painters  determined  to  hold  the 
festiYal  of  their  patron,  Saint  Lake, 
henceforth  in  the  charch  of  the 
hospital,  and  later  on  we  find  the 
conning  goldsmith  and  artist  Lo« 
renzo  di  Pietro,  called  Vechietta, 
making  for  the  Capella  de'  Pittori 
Sanesinello  Spedale  Gbande  an  image 
of  Christ,  '  nndo,  che  tiene  la  croce 
in  mano.'  The  grand  bronze  cibo- 
rinm,  since  1 506  standing  on  the  high 
sltar  of  the  cathedral  whence  it 
ousted  Daccio's  famoos  altar-piece, 
was  worked  by  Vechietta  for  the 
*new  chnrch'  of  the  hospital  in 
i4^S*  The  acooant  book  of  the 
hospital  of  1472  assigns  him  1,150 
florins  of  4  lire  per  florin  for  his 
laboor,  and  he  nsed  2,240  pounds  of 
loeial  therein.  He  received  also 
the  use  of  a  hoose  for  his  life  near 
the  bishop's  palace.  He  painted 
in  the  yestibale  of  the  hospital  a 
crude  Virgin  and  Child,  with  SS. 
Peter  and  Panl,  changing  the  ham- 
iner  for  the  brash  with  the  versa- 
tility of  the  artists  of  those  days. 
He  prided  himself  on  his  paint- 
ing, and  signed  his  metal  work 
with  the  affix  pietor.  The  hospital 
miut  have  swarmed  with  artists, 
while  he  held  his  way,  a  *"  sad  and 
solitary  man,  always  bniied  in  deep 
thoQght,'  for  acontinnal  snccession 
of  painters  had  been  bnsy  on  the  walls 
sincethetime  of  the  Lorenzetti,  from 
whose  £ftmily  Vechietta  himself 
sprang.  In  1440  the  decoration 
of  tte  great  central  Hall  of  the 
Pilgrim.irPellegrinajo,  was  com- 
inenced.  Here  worked  principally 
Domenico  di  Bartolo,  whose  &ther, 
Bartolo  da  Fredi,  had  painted  a 
Cracifizion  in  the  hospital  chancel- 
lery, also  Vechietta,  Qioyanni  and 


Priamo  Pncci,  and  Laoiano  da  Vel- 
letri.  Also,  according  to  some, 
Sano  di  Pietro.  Later  on,  in  1 5  7  7,  an 
addition  to  the  hall  was  painted  by 
Gtiovanni  di  Baffiiello  Navesi.  The 
series  of  frescoes  iUostrating  the 
acts  of  mercy,  and  the  investitnre 
of  the  rector  by  Pope  Celestin  III. 
with  the  privileges  of  the  hospital, 
are  Domenico's  work,  also  a  vision 
of  children  ascending  aladderto  the 
Madonna's  throne,  painted  on  the 
wall  oatside  the  entry.  The  remain- 
ing subjects  illastrate  the  life  of  the 
*  Beato  Agostino  Novello,'  together 
with  single  figures  of  prophets  and 
patriarchs.  The  chronological  snc* 
cession  of  artists  passes  onward 
throngh  the  work  of  Bazzi  and  his 
pnpil  Beccafami  on  the  principal 
entrance,  down  to  the  fresco  by 
the  Neapolitan  Conca  in  the  choroh, 
or  the  work  of  Giuseppe  Nasini, 
1728.  Over  four  centuries  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Sienese  school  may 
be  followed.  In  the  little  chapter 
room  of  the  Confraternity  della 
Madonna  dello  Spedale  are  gathered 
some  few  of  the  g^  pictures  and 
tabernacles  still  remaining  of  the 
treasures  once  possessed  by  the 
hospital;  here  is  a  circular  Ma- 
donna and  Child  painted  and  given 
by  Sano  di  Pietro,  a  curious  semi- 
circular panel,  commemorating 
the  return  of  Pope  Qregory  from 
Avignon  to  Rome,  by  Matteo  di 
Giovanni,  a  fine  triptych  of  the 
enthroned  Madonna,  with  attendant 
saints  and  angels,  and  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  on  the  leaves,  carefullr 
and  well  restored,  and  so  on  through 
small  tabernacles  and  altar  pictures 
of  the  school,  down  to  gifU  from 
the  modem  painters  Maccari,  the 
copyist  of  the  cathedral  pavement^ 
and  Cassioli,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
mising and  individual  of  the  men 
of  to-day. 

Of  the  once  rich  treasury 
of  gold  and  silver  work,  ena» 
melled  and  jewelled  vessels, 
nothing  remains  since  the  disper- 
sion at  the  beginning  of  the  oen* 
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tnry.     Even  the  manascripts  of  the 
Order  aud  the  choral  books,  which 
employed  illumiDators  and  minia- 
turists,  both   within   and  without 
the   brotherhood   of   the  hospital, 
are  no  longer  to  be  seen.     In  the 
record  of  chamberlains,   Fra  Baf- 
faello  floriani,  dating  from  1468  to 
1474,  are  entries  in  abandance  as 
to  commissions  «ven  to  artists  and 
others  for  thepamting,  binding,  and 
cisisping  of  snch  books.  Fra  Matteo 
oommenced  in     1469    five    books 
for    the  Sacristy,  and  the   fabbro, 
Dionision,  is  required  to  supply  the 
* fomimenti,*  i.e.  clasps,  nails,  rivets, 
also  tools  for  future  bookbinding. 
In  1470  a  certain  Frate  Alessandro 
of  the  Servi  is  to  ficrire  seventy- 
three  letters,  and  to  '  fill  in  '  forty- 
two,  which  Donicolo  Dosegli,  *  nos<^ 
salariato,'  has  failed  to  finish.     In 
tihe  books  of    the  convent  of   S. 
Marta  may  bo  found  entries  of  the 
work   done    for    the    Hospital    in 
writing  and  rabricating  books.     In 
otir  British  Museum  we  hold  a  pre- 
cious memorial  of  the  confraternity 
of   the  Hospital  in  a  MS.,    '  Ordo 
ad      eommunicandum     infirmum,' 
being  the  rules  of  the  order  of  the 
Hermits  of  S.  Augustine,  with  the 
hymns  and  the  prayers  to  be  by 
them  recited.     The  psalms  are  mu- 
sically notated  in  old  style,  and  the 
MSS.,   written  on  vellam   in  me- 
diaeval Latin,  abound  in  beautiftd 
illuminated  capitals.     It  is  a  signi- 
ficant token  of  the  fall  of  the  great 
hospital  to   find  this    book  of  its 
ancient  order  in  an  English  museum. 
The  halo  of  art  may  have  waned, 
the    prestige  of    possessions    and 
power  passed,  yet   S,  Maria  della 
Scala  remains  one  of  the  most  im- 
pliessiye    monuments    of   splendid 
charity  anywhere  to  be  seen.  When 
the  summer  sun  draws  rainbow  hues 
over  the  pale  billowy  land  around 
Siena,  gold  and  rose  of  ripening 
crops,  emerald  of  vine  and  pearl  of 
olive,    celestial   blue    and    stormy 
purple,   and    shifting  radiance    of 
opal    on     the     distant    mountain 


ranges ;  when  the  city  of  tortuous 
streets  and  frowning  palaces,  crown- 
ing her  rocky  bastions  with  tier  on 
tier  of  roof  and  tower,  is  glad  for 
the  plash  of  water  in  her  cool  cis- 
terns, it  is  well  to  climb  up  through 
the  stately  steps  of  the  Baptistiy 
of  S.  Giovanni,  and  through  the 
wondrous  archway  into  the  Piaoza 
del  Duomo,  and  so  pass  across  the 
pavement  into  the  great  hospital, 
whose  doorway  stands  ever  open 
for  the  sweet  airs  to  enter.  Coolness 
and  shadow  and  silence  fill  the 
place.  Solemn  faces  look  dimly 
down  from  wall  and  arch  ;  a  long- 
gowned  servitor  leaves  his  slumbers 
in  a  corner  to  know  your  pleasure. 
In  the  long  Hall  of  the  Pilgrim,  the 
sick  lie  on  their  couches,  beneath 
the  time-darkened  frescoes  of  the 
noble  Sienese  painters,  and  gSEe 
listlessly  at  the  pictures  which  the 
visitors  from  far-off  England  are 
come  to  see. 

Perhaps  for  the  first  time  theyoon- 
nect  their  comfort  and  good  tending 
with  the  stories  pictured  on  the 
walls ;  there  are  sick  folk  fed  and 
clothed  by  brothers  in  dark  robes, 
there  are  the  girls  from  the  found- 
ling hard  by  dowered  and  married, 
there  are  the  children  being  nursed 
or  playing  about,  as  they  will. 
'  Why,  we  know  all  these  tlnngs  in 
the  pictures,  and  see  them  any  day 
in  our  Siena;  hero  we  are  lying 
like  those  ailing  folk  on  the  walls. 
Santissima  .  Vergine  !  how  won- 
derful, we  never  thought  of  this 
before .' '  But  in  comes  a  sister  of 
S.  Vincent,  in  the  blue  gown  and 
flapping  white  cap,  with  a  tray,  and 
the  invalids  turn  from  their  artistic 
studies  to  the  more  familiar  and 
practical  business  of  eating.  A  few 
convalescents  are  lounging  idly 
about  the  farther  end,  where  who 
shall  say  how  fair  a  sight  is  open 
for  their  gazing  ?  From  the  wide 
window  we  look  down  upon  the 
heads  of  the  trees  in  the  gardeiis 
below,  so  steeply  falls  the  ground  to 
the  base  of  the  building.  Far  doirn 
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is  a  little  chuiGh,  designed  by 
Baldassari  Pemzzi,  now  in  process 
of  iemporarj  disfigarement  for  a 
festa  with  mock  flowers  and  finery ; 
dose  by  stands  on  the  edge  of  a 
second  descent  the  Casa  degli 
Espoeti ;  on  the  left  a  steep  road 
winds  np  to  the  level  of  the  cathe- 
dmi  piazza  from  which  we  entered, 
and  along  it  passes  a  file  of  the 
brothers  of  the  Miserioordia,  with 
their  red  hoods  and  black  hats.  But 
out  over  roof  and  wall  and  gabled 
point  of  dinrch  facades  we  can 
look  straight  away  to  the  Boman 
frontier,  and  sweeps  of  hill  and 
folds  of  champaign  land,  all  bathed 
itt  calm  sonthem  glow,  till  the 
moantains  merge  their  heads  in  the 
motionless  recesses  of  slnmbrons 
cload  on  the  horizon.  The  air 
nieets  ns  with  the  delicate  rareness 
80  delicioos  on  these  heights  of 
Siena,  even  on  hottest  days,  and 
floats  down  tb.e  long  hall  to  sweeten 
the  wards  opening  on  either  side. 
The  thooght  crosses  onr  minds, 
Conld  we  but  send  a  breath  of  this 
sweet  healing  breeze  into  the  close 
vsrds  of  many  a  London  hospital, 
what  an  ansel  of  refi:eshment  would 
itbe!         ^ 

Qoiag  one  day  from  room  to 
room,  we  came  into  the  ward -of  S. 
Pietro,  where  the  feverish  sick  men 
sMdied  their  gaunt  arms  over  the 
beds  and  looked  at  us  with  hollow 
^ee,  while  one  broke  into  delirious 


exclamations.  Old,  earnest  faces 
and  figures,  from  which  the  white- 
wash had  been  scraped,  looked 
down  from  the  walls,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  room  shutters  were  un- 
fi9kstened  for  us  to  see  Domenico 
Bartolo's  dignified  and  gracious 
Madonna,  covering  with  her  blue 
mantle  the  kneeling  citizens  of  Siena. 
At  the  unlocking  of  the  dodrs  the 
sick  folk  stretched  their  heads  for- 
ward to  see  too;  one  young  man, 
whose  bed  stood  just  behind  the 
shutters,  was  so  eager  that  he  got  out 
to  look.  The  friends  of  the  patients 
(for  this  was  visitors'  day)  clus- 
tered around,  and  some  dropped  on 
their  knees  before  Our  Lady  of  Con- 
solation. In  another  moment  the 
shutters  were  closed,  the  people 
returned  to  their  watching  at  the 
beds,  and  the  sick  fell  weanly  back 
on  their  pillows,  refreshed  and 
happier  for  the  sight.  *  Vita  brevis, 
ars  longa.'  Strange  power,  indeed, 
of  Art  to  bridge  over  time.  Four 
stormy  centuries  have  passed  over 
the  great  hospital  since  Domenico 
painted  that  solemn  Madonna.  Yet 
still  ahe  smiles  serenely  from  the 
wall,  and  lifts  awhile  the  hearts  of 
men  above  their  sordid  cares,  and 
even  their  sufierings,  signifying  to 
them  in  her  benignant  aspect  and 
the  outspreading  of  her  blue  mantle 
the  comfort  and  shelter  of  a 
spiritual  presence. 

Agnes  D.  Atkinson. 
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A  VISIT  TO   DR.   SOHLIBBiANN'S  TROY.» 
Bt  William  G.  Bo&lasb. 


*'  rpO  glean  the  relics  of  ezhanstod 
X  Ttoj  ' — such,  in  the  words  of 
Pope,  was  the  object  we  had  in 
view  when,  on  August  8,  1875,  the 
Austrian  Lloyd's  steamer  AchiUe 
stopped  to  land  passengers,  and 
myself  and  a  friend  amongst  the 
number,  opposite  the  bright  line  of 
consular  mansions  which  forms  the 
sea-foce  of  the  town  of  the  Dar- 
danelles. I  say  'bright,'  for,  in 
addition  to  its  whiteness,  the  day 
was  fine,  and  it  was  Sunday,  and 
every  fiag  of  every  nation  there 
represented  was  fluttering  gaily  in 
the  breeze.  Stepping  on  shore, 
however,  the  pretty  illusion  was  at 
once  dispelled,  and  we  saw  that  the 
fair  firont  only  hid  from  view  the 
usual  medley  of  shipping  agencies, 
restaurants,  and  tluevish-looking 
dens  which  constitute  a  seaport 
town  of  Asia  Minor.  Nevertheless 
— leaving  out  of  the  question  that 
the  Hellespont  Hotel  has  infinitely 
more  inhabitants  in  its  upper 
stories  than  is  reconcilable  with  the 
fastidious  ideal  of  a  good  night's 
rest — the  Dardanelles  seems  really 
a  cleanlier  little  town  than  many 
others  on  that  coast,  and  the 
numerous  shops  for  ju^  of  a 
peculiar  green  glaze  give  it  an  air 
of  industry,  if  not  of  art,  unusual 
at  least  in  a  G-reaco-Turkish  town. 
Going  at  once  to  the  house  of  our 
consul,  Mr.  Malins,  whose  kind 
attention  to  travellers  smoothes  for 
them  the  way  over  the  few  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered  at  the 
Dardanelles,  we  informed  him  of 
our  intention  of  riding  next  morn- 
ing to  *  Troy.'  With  much  courtesy, 
he    at  once  obtained  for    us   the 


necessary  '  firman,'  and  also  a 
*  cavash,'  or  escort,  in  the  shape  of 
a  military  policeman.  At  first 
sighti  the  idea  of  having  an  escort 
appeared  highly  agreeable,  if  not 
compliments^  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities,  and  we  ventured  to 
ask  whether  there  were  brigands 
in  the  foot-hills  of  Ida,  or  whether 
it  was  to  the  gpratitude  and  respect 
felt  by  the  Turk  towards  a  British 
subject  that  we  must  attribute 
this  little  attention.  We  were 
informed  in  reply  that,  from  the 
Turkish  point  of  view,  the  possible 
tendencies  to  brigandage  lay  in 
ourselves ;  and  that,  so  far  from  his 
presence  being  intended  as  a  deli- 
cate compliment,  to  watch  over  the 
personal  safety  of  the  tourist,  this 
armed  and  mounted  officer  accom- 
panied him — ^more  especially  if 
ruins  were  the  object  of  his  visit 
— to  protect  the  country  against 
any  disposition  he  might  have  to 
an  aristocratic  form  of  larceny  not 
unknown  amongst  ourselves  at 
home. 

Even  the  country  people,  jealous 
enough  of  foreign  intrusion  before, 
had  been  aroused  to  aid  the  (Govern- 
ment in  preventing  strangers  with- 
out passports  from  approaching 
Hissarlik,  and,  shortly  before  our 
arrival,  a  yachting  party,  who  had 
landed  at  Besika  Bay  with  the 
innocent  object  of  *  doing  Troy,' 
had  been  compelled  by  villa^rs 
to  return  to  their  boat.  But  what, 
it  will  be  asked,  is  the  reason  of  all 
this  suspicion  and  strict  survetllanee  ? 
Unfortunately,  as  it  seems,  for  future 
explorers,  recent  experience  has  in- 
delibly impressed  on  the  minds  of 


'  The  substance  of  this  paper  "was  .lead  bj  the  author  before  the  Royal  InstttuUon  at 
Cornwall,  of  which  he  is  ue  President,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1877. 
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tlie  Turkish  auiboriides  —  prone 
enough  to  suspicion  already,  the 
notion  that  the  aavanU  of  civilised 
Christendom  have  a  way  of  remoy- 
ing  surreptitiously  such  articles  of 
▼alue  as  they  may  be  lucky  enough 
to  unearth,  without  much  regaurd 
to  Mahommedan  superstitions  on 
the  subject  of '  treasure  troye.'  The 
question  which  lies  under  this, 
namely,  the  alleged  deportation  of 

*  Priam's  Treasure '  to  Athens  con- 
trary to  the  terms  of  an  agreement 
^ito^ed  into  by  Herr  Schliemann 
with  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion at  the  Porte,  was  brought  before 
ihe  English  public  three  years  ago 
in  a  letter  to  the  Aiheruzwm^  from 
the  pen  of  a  certain  M.  Gomnos. 
In  justice  to  this  gentleman,  whose 
letter  was  characterised  by  the 
editor  of  Troy  and  its  Betnains  as 
'an  efiusion  of  spite  from  a  Ghreek 
who  enyies  a  G^eiman  his  discoyeries 
on  Greek  eround,'  I  am  bound  to 
state  that  ^e  account  of  these  pro- 
cee^ngs,  as  narrated  to  me  by 
seyend  independent  parties  in  Asia 
Minor,  was  substantially  the  same 
as  that  told  by  him.  As  M.  Gomnos 
quotes  chapter  and  yerse  of  the 
transaction,  and  mentions  the  names 
of  all  parties  concerned,  it  will  be 
well  for  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  each  step  of  the  process  by  which 

*  Troy  was  found '  to  read  his  letter 
for  themselyes.  It  is,  howeyer,  in 
order  to  call  attention  to  Herr 
SchHemann's  answer  to  that  letter 
that  I  am  making  this  seeming 
digression.  It  was  contained  in  the 
Academy ^^  and  was  couched  in  terms 
which,  if  eyer  they  reached  the  ears 
of  the  Turkish  authorities,  were 
amply  sufficient  to  make  them 
redouble  the  yigilance  of  their 
etpionnage,  and  increase  their  mis- 
trust in  the  case  of  eyery  European 
archsBologist  who  may '  in  future 
yisit  their  shores.  As  a  plea  to 
justify    the    practice    of   breaking 


agreements  and  carrying  off  Hhe 
lion's  share,'  Herr  Schliemann  urges 
that  he  is  only  copying  the  example 
set  him  by  '  all  the  great  English, 
French,    German,    and    American 
archaaologiBts  who  have  eyer  made 
archflBological  researches  in  Turkey,' 
and  he  goes  on  boldly  to  ayer  tliat 
although  each  and  all  of  them,  in 
order  to  obtain  their  '  firman,'  haye 
signed  an  agreement  to  giye  up  one 
half  of  what  they  may  disooyer, 
'  none  of  them  ha/ve  ever  thought  of 
fuLfUUng    this    con/ventum.^^      Had 
this  extraordinary  statement  indeed 
been  true,  had  the  name  of  archeo- 
ology  in  Europe  been  capable  of 
being    compromised    by    such    an 
estimate  of  its  honour  as  this,  such 
firsts  would  haye  been  more  than 
enough  to  justify  a  Gt)yemment  less 
susceptible  than  the  Turkish,  not 
only  m  sending  police  to  guaid  its 
property,    but    in    barring    eyery 
means  of  ingress  to    its    ancient 
cities.    Happily,  howeyer,   for  the 
good  name  of  those  who  haye  been 
and  still  are  labouring  in  the  Ex- 
tensive field  of  Turkish  territory — 
amongst  whom  I  can  number  friends 
not  a  few — such  a  charge  bears  on 
its  face  its  own  denial,  and  the 
Turks  themselyes,  in  their  regard 
for  truth,  would  not  have  ventured 
for  one  moment  to  make  it.     The 
reason  they  assigned  for  the  mei^ 
sures  of  strict  precaution  adopted 
at  Hissarhk  when  I  was  there  in 
1875  was  the  suspicion  with  which 
they,  rightly  or  wrongly,  regarded 
the  conduct  of   Herr  Schliemann 
himself,  conduct  which  he  himself 
attempts  to  justify  by  compromising 
the  reputation  of  every  archieologist 
who  has  ever  worked  on  Turkish 
soil.     So  much  for  our  finding  our- 
selves under  police  supervision. 

By  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning 
after  our  arrival  at  the  Dardanelles, 
we  were  already  in  our  saddles  and 
riding  westwards,  or  rather,  south. 


>  August  8,  1874. 

*  The  italks  are  mine. 
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westward,  along  the   level   shore, 
with   the  white   cliffs   of    Europe 
glittering  in   the  morning  sun  on 
the    opposite  side  of  the   narrow 
strait.   Before  ns  rode  the '  cavash ' 
in    charge    of    our    little    party, 
equipped  in  European  military  style, 
witt  only  the  addition  of  a  Turk's 
cap.     Then  came  we,  and  lastly  the 
horse-boy,    singing,    holloaing,    or 
cracking    his    thong    at  intervals. 
Our  horses  were  worse  than  indif- 
ferent, and  we  agreed  that  the  ap- 
proach to  the  arx  alia  was,  perhaps, 
effected  quite  as  comforfcabiy  inside 
the  wooden  beast,  as  of  old,  as  outside 
the  living  one  of  to-day.     For  the 
first  few  miles  we  passed  over  an 
nneven  sandy  tract,  with  melons 
trailing  here  and  there,  and  sloes, 
veronicas,  and  junipers  as  we  neared 
the  hills.      Every  now  and    then 
eagles,  vultures,  and  ravens — pre- 
served, as  in  American  forests,  as 
scavengers  of  the  country  round — 
rose  close  beside  us,  and  swooped 
away  towards  the  higher  ground. 
The  only  man    we  met  upon  the 
road,   besides    some    drovers  with 
their  tinkling  camel  trains,  was  the 
titoni  burly  Greek  who  was  to  act 
as  our  guide — none  other  than  Herr 
Schliemann's  foreman  of  the  works 
— *his  constant  attendant,'   as  he 
calls  him,  'cook  and  paymaster,'^ 
the  faithM  Nicholas  Zaphyros,  of 
Benkoi,  whose  honesty  has  gained 
him  special  mention  in  his  master's 
work.   As  he  rode  towards  us  down 
the  bank  of  a  rivulet,  this  fellow 
was  qnite  a  pictnre  in  himself.    His 
bulky  form  poised  jauntily  on  a  pile 
of  rugs  and  skins  on  the  back  of  a 
pony,  whose  poor  knees  trembled 
as  it  jogged  along,  his  honest  and 
intelligent  face,  his  slouched   hat, 
open  tunic,  and  crimson  waistband, 
and  lastly,  his  knife  at  his  belt,  and 
his  rusty  pistols  at  his  saddle-bow, 
all  proclaimed  him  the  very  tjnpe 
of  a  well-to-do  lazy  Trojan  of  the 
year  of  grace  1875.      The  services 


of  this  indispensable  gentleman 
being  secured,  and  his  person  added 
to  our  party,  we  continued  onr 
march,  passing  the  picturesque 
English  hospit^  of  the  old  Crimean 
war  time,  and  ascending  a  thickly- 
wooded  hill,  from  which  we  gained 
a  fine  view  seawards,  down  a  valley 
of  brushwood  of  Imbros  and  '  high 
Samothraki.'  On  the  hillside  close 
at  hand  lay  the  village  of  Renkoi,  a 
group  of  quaint  square  houses,  which 
we  presently  entered  down  an 
avenue  of  oaks.  Here  we  stopped 
to  breakfast,  that  meal  consisting 
of  eggs,  melons,  and  native  wine, 
taken  at  what,  in  countries  farther 
east,  we  should  have  called  the 
*  rest-house '  of  the  place.  Hither 
the  village  doctor  came — a  Ghi'eek 
from  Corfu,  who,  having  lived  under 
the  British  flag,  thought  it  his  duty 
to  pay  us  his  respects,  to  help  ns 
with  our  bottle,  treat  us  to  a  second, 
and  last,  bnt  not  least,  to  hear  the 
latest  news.  Putting  nationalities 
aside,  thought  we,  how  like  was 
this  little  scene  to  those  we  pictnre 
at  the  wayside  inns  of  England 
centuries  ago.  I  remember  being 
frequently  struck  with  the  same 
thought  when  in  the  interior  of 
Japan.  English  travellers,  I  sup- 
pose, in  semi-civilised  lands,  can 
never  fail  to  be  reminded  of  the 
ideals  thev  have  formed  of  their 
own  middle  ages.  The  doctor,  too, 
was  a  local  antiquary,  and  showed 
ns  a  coin  frt)m  his  collection,  fonnd, 
he  said,  at  Alexandria  Troas,  and 
by  which  he  set  great  store. 

As  we  left  the  village,  and  crossed 
the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  it 
stands,  the  object  of  our  morning's 
ride  first  opened  on  our  view.  Be- 
fore us  lay  the  veritable  *  Plain  of 
Troy ;'  and,  passing  down  its  centre, 
like  a  spur  of  the  distant  mountain 
range  behind,  we  could  plainly  see 
the  limestone  ridge  on  whose 
western  extremity,  or  'boss,'  lies 
Hissarlik — the  Ilium  Novum  of  the 


*  TVoy  and  its  Remains,  p.  357. 
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Grecian  colonists,  and  the  repnted 
site  of  that  ancient  town — no  matter 
how  insignificant  it  may  have  been, 
which  the  poet  chose  to  immortalise. 
If  onr  conception  of  'a  plain' 
lies  somewhere  between  Salisbniy 
Plain    and   the    plains   of  North- 
western  America,   then  certainly 
the  'Plain  of  Troy'  will  scaixsely 
come  nnder  that  denomination  at 
all.       On    the    north    and    west 
it     is     bonnded     respectively    by 
the  Hellespont  and  the  ^gean  ;  on 
the  south  by  the  mountain  spurs, 
much    more  lofty  than  Hissarlik, 
amongst  which  lies  the  old  reputed 
site  of  the  city  of  Bunarbi&shi ;  and 
on  the  east  by  two  fertile  valleys, 
full    of     com  and    vines,,  which, 
watered  respectively  by  the  Dom- 
brek  and  the  Mendere,  run  up  into 
the  hills  from    either  side  of  the 
ridge  of  Hissarlik,  till  they  are  lost 
at  last  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  distant 
range  to  the  south  of  which  lies 
'  many-fountained  Ida.'     A  narrow 
strip  of  slightly  elevated  ground,  on 
which  are  several  tumuli,  nmning 
along  the  western  shore  from  the  Bay 
of  Besika  to  Sigeum,  separates  the 
marshy  fiats  in  front  of  Hissarlik 
from  Uie  sea.      Through  these  fiats 
the  Mendere  takes  a  devious  course, 
and  this  portion  of  the  map  seems 
to  represent,  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, the  €ictu(U  *  Plain  of  Troy.'  On 
looking  down  from  the  hills  above 
Henkoi  over  the  scenery  we  have 
here  described,  one  thing  seems  to 
strike  the    traveller  at   once,  and 
that  is,  that  '  if  this  he  indeed  the 
Plain  of  Troy  at  ally  Troy  must  ha/ve 
been  sitwUed  at  the  stimmit  of  His- 
sarlik* 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  Mac- 
laren,  and  Eckenbrecker,  as  also  of 
Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  whose  relatives 
are  part  owners  of  the  site.  It  was 
at  the  instance  of  the  latter  that 
Herr  Schliemann  was  induced  to 


adopt  this  view,  and,  as  he  teUs  us, 
to  set  about  'digging  away  a  hill 
at  his  own  cost.'® 

A     nicely     wooded    road    soon 
brought  us  down  into  the  valley  of 
Dombrek,  which,  if   Hissarlik    be 
Troy,  and  if  Homer  troubled  him- 
self at  all  about  g^graphical  cor- 
rectness,   must  be  identified  with 
the  Simois.     It  was  harvest-time, 
and  we  had  opportunities  of  n6tic- 
iug  the  native  methods  of  saving 
the  grain;    and,    amongst  others, 
the  mode  of  threshing,  with  boards 
stuck  full  of  fiints  on  the  under 
side,  and  drawn  along  the  ground 
in  a  circular  area    by  oxen — ^the 
driver,  the  while,  standing  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  frame  to  guide  his 
team,    and    give    weight    to    the 
machine.    Similar  implements  were 
noticed    by     Sir    John    Lubbock 
several  years  ago,  and  one  of  them 
was  brought  home  and  deposited 
by   him  in    the  Christy  Museum. 
On  approaching  the  hill,  the  most 
promment  object  (since  it  stands  on 
the  very  top)  is  the  house  of  Herr 
Schliemann;  and  on  climbing  up- 
to  it  the  prospect  well  repays  the 
trouble.     On  the  one  hand,  it  over- 
looks every  part  of  the  excavations, 
and  on  the  other   it  commands  a 
truly  beautiful  panoramic  view  of 
the  whole  district,  literally  bristling 
with  objects  of  the  deepest  interest. 
To  the  east,  the  mountoins ;  to  the 
south,  Bunarb&shi,   and    the   sur- 
rounding hills ;  to  the  west,  Alex- 
andria Troas,    Sigeum,  and  many 
a  barrow,  or  *  tep^,'  bearing  some 
old  heroic  name  from  the  days  of 
Patroclus  to  those  of  St.  Demetrius ; 
to    the  north,    Bhetesum,  and  the 
fabled  site  of  the  Ghrecian  camp ; 
over  the  line  of  blue  water,  GhJli- 
poli,    Imbros,    and   Ida  in   Samo- 
thraki;   westward  again  Tenedos; 
while  the  whole  plain  beneath   is 
strewn  with  groups  of  ruins—each 


*  Since  Herr  Schliemann  has  denied  that  it  wus  Mr.  Calvert  who  indicated  to  him 
niasarlik  as  the  site  of  Troy,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  communication  made  by  Mr. 
Calvert  to  the  Levant  Herald,  Sept.  8,  1875,  wherein  Herr  Scliliemann's  own  letters  arc 
brought  forward  as  convincing  proofs  that  it  was  so. 
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one  marking  the  site  of  some  ancient 
■Troad  town. 

Taming  our  eyes  inwards  from 
the  lovely  distant  prospect,  and 
looking  down  into  the  catting  con- 
taining the  dwellingrg  and  walls 
which  Herr  Schliemann  has  suc- 
ceeded in  denuding  of  their  envelop 
of  primeval  rubbish,  my  friend  and 
I  have,  since  reading  his  article,  been 
fully  able  to  enter  into  Mr.  Simpson's 
feelings,  expressed  in  the  July  nnm- 
ber  of  FraaeTy^  when  he  speaks  of  an 
irresistible  inclination  to  regard  the 
whole  thing  as  a  joke.  The  feelings 
with  which  we  regard  any  object  or 
locality  of  which  we  have  previously 
raised  up  an  ideal  in  our  own  minds, 
must  necessarily  be  damped  or 
warmed  in  proportion  as  that 
object  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  that 
ideal  standard.  The  different  im- 
pressions made  on  the  minds  of 
travellers  by  their  first  sight  of 
Jerusalem  may  instance  what  I 
mean.  For  myself,  on  beholding 
for  the  first  time  objects  which  I 
had  read  of  in  Herr  Schliemann's 
book,  as  'Ilium's  Oreat  Tower,' 
'  Priam's  Palace,'  *  the  grandest 
building  in  Troy,'  'splendid  ruins ' 
&c.,  &c.,  I  did  not  precisely  feel  dis- 
appointed ;  I  felt  (what  travellers  so 
ofben  feel  that  the  feeling  becomes 
normal  with  them)  that  I  had  been 
taken  in — taken  in  this  time  by  the 
natural  interpretation  which  I  had 
put,  and  which  all  Europe  naturally 
has  put,  upon  the  words  and  phrases 
nsed  by  the  excavator  to  describe 
what  he  has  done. 

My  own  old  ideal  was,  after  all, 
not  upset.  I  had  never  for  an  instant 
dreamed  that  Troy  had  ever  existed 
anywhere  in  all  the  size  and  splendour 
of  the  poet's  rich  fancy  any  more 
than  I  had  supposed  that  Arthur's 
Camelot  was  all  that  it  has  been 
described  to  be.  A  small  walled 
town — it  mattered  not  how  primi- 
tive its  construction ;  a  brave  little 
army  well  officered—it  mattered  not 


its  numerical  strength ;  an  equally 
gallant  force  to  attack  it ;  an  amount 
of  patience  almost  superhnman,  and 
a  woman  at  the  bottom  of  the  mis- 
chief;  such  simple  facts  as  these 
were  quite  enough,  in  my  view,  to 
form  the  basis  of  the  Iliad.     Given 
the  rich  pure  light  of  a  genius  like 
Homer ;  given  also  the  magnifying 
glass  by  which  the  forefathers  of  a 
race  are  seen  as  giants,  or  heroes, 
or  gods,  and  a  very  small  historic 
basis  is  ground   enough  to  work 
on.    The  less  he  describes  of  realities 
present  before  him,  the  greater  is 
the  honour  due  to  that  imaginative 
faculty  which  goes  so  far  to  make  the 
poet.     Such,  then,  was  my  own  idea 
of  Homer,  and  I  give  it  merely 
because  it  accounts  for  my  lack  of 
disappointment   at   the  absence  of 
lofty  towers  and  halls  of  polished 
stone  in  Troy.    Not  that,  with  my 
present  knowledge,  I  am  here  pre- 
pared to  contend,  from  a  compa- 
i*ison  of  the  Iliad  with  the  gpreat 
Indian  epics,  the  B4m4yana,  or  the 
Mah^bh&rata,   that    the    scene    of 
action  must  be  sought  for  tax  back 
in  the  cradle-land  of  that  mythology 
which    Greece,    in    common   with 
India,    derived    in  virtue    of   her 
Aryan  descent.     Stifficient  it  would 
be  for  me  to  accept  the  tradition 
that  the  Troad  was  indeed  the  battle 
ground,  and    that    Ilium    Novum 
stood  on  the  real  site  of  the  ancient 
fortress  of  Priam. 

Now,  in  spite  of  all  the  gilding 
with  which  Herr  Schliemann,  in 
the  exuberance  of  his  almost  poetic 
imagination,  has  overlaid  his  dis- 
coveries, the  fact  is  still  clear  and  un- 
questioned that  at  the  depth  of  two 
strata,  some  forty  feet  perhaps,  under 
the  ruins  of  the  Ilium  Novum  of  the 
time  of  Lysimaehus,  he  has  unearthed 
npon  the  hill  i^f  Hissarlik  a  portion 
of  the  wall,  or  rampart,  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly primitive  fort,  more 
ancient,  it  may  well  be,  than  any- 
thing yet  brought  to  light  in  the 


Framr,  Jvlj  1877. 
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Tzoad.  For  ihis  we  owe  him  a  debt 
of  gratitade.  It  is  of  excessively 
mean  oonstmction,  and  differs  (as 
Mr.  Simpson  has  trolj  pointed  out) 
in  essential  details  from  that  kind 
of  masonry  known  to  antiqoaries  in 
Chreece  as  '  cyclopean.*  Still,  for  all 
that,  it  might  have  been  the  very 
wall  defended  by  Priam.  If  so,  the 
king  of  men  at  Mycens  had  the  ad- 
yantage  of  better  masons ;  for  the 
walling  which  Herr  Schliemann  has 
since  discovered  there,  and  has 
attribated  to  Agamemnon,  is  re- 
ported by  those  who  have  visited  it 
to  be  of  imdonbtedly  true  'cyclo- 
pean '  straotare.  All  that  I  can  say 
on  this  point,  then,  is,  that  at  the 
depUi  of  some  sixty  feet  below  the 
snr&oe  of  the  hill  at  Hissarlik  a 
primitive  fort  has  been  diaoovered, 
and  that  that  fort  is  on  the  site  which 
the  moet  ancient  histories  and  tradi- 
tions have  agreed  in  assigning  to 
Troy. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine 
the  ruins  in  detail.  Oar  guide, 
Nicholas,  first  of  all  conducted  us 
to  a  plateaa — apparently  artificially 
levelled— -on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
ridge,  or  knoll,  on  the  summit  of 
which  stood  the  city  of  Ilium 
Kovnm.  Here  we  tethered  our 
horses,  and  began  our  descent  by 
the  main  passage  into  the  heart  of 
the  excavations.  Ghrouped  together 
at  the  entrance  stood  several  sec- 
tions of  the  fluted  white  marble 
oolnmns  of  a  temple  disinterred 
from  the  uppermost  stratum,  or 
that  of  the  Grecian  colony  of  the 
time  of  Lysimachus.  We  were  in. 
formed  by  several  persons,  including 
Nicholas,  that  so  mtent  was  the  ex- 
plorer on  finding  the  older  Troy, 
and  that  alone,  that  he  did  not 
care  to  find  columns,  such  as  these, 
or  even  bas-reliefs,  but  had  many 
of  them  buried  under  the  mounds 


of  rubbish,  and  others  knocked  to 
pieces.     A  few  of  the  more  intrin- 
sically valuable    ones    at    last  he 
saved,  and  fortunately  amongst  them 
the  splendid  bas-relief  of  the  chariot 
of  Phodbus.      Some  portions,  too, 
of  the  closely- fitting  masonry  of  the 
walls  of  nium  Novum  are  spared — 
from  all  which  discoveries  it  may 
be  judged  to  have  been  a  town  of 
considerable  wealth  and  no  little 
artistic    beauty.      The    prodi^ous 
amount    of    debris     which     Herr 
Schliemann  has  succeeded  in  dis- 
placing during  the  course  of  his 
work,  goes  to  form  terraces  or  em- 
bankments round  the  sides  of  the 
hill,  and  the  cost  of  labour  to  the 
employer  must  have   been   great. 
Passing  down  the  trench,  we  made 
directly  for  the  lowest  portion  of 
the  ruins,   which   consists  of    the 
rampart    or  wall  I  have   already 
mentioned.     This  rests — externally 
at  least — upon    the    natural    soil. 
Where  it  had  been   excavated,  it 
averages    some    fifteen   to  twenty 
feet  in  height,  and  is  thirly  feet 
broad  at  the  top.    For  a  consider- 
able distance  along  the  south-west 
side  of  the  main  excavation  it  has 
been  uncovered  to  its  base,  and  is 
seen  to  be  composed  of  nncemented 
limestones,  neither  remarkable  for 
size  nor  closelv  fitted.      The  outer 
face  hays  a  slight  batter,  the  lower 
layers  of  stone  protruding  beyond 
the  upper,  in  the  fashion  of  little 
ledges  or  steps,  an  inch  or  two  in 
width.     On  the  top,  at  the  broadest 
point,  is  a  long  depression,  ten  feet 
in  width,  which  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  chamber  of  some  sort  not 
yet  fully  explored.*     There  is  no 
appearance  of  the  wall  having  been 
higher    here    than    at    any    other 
point — indeed,  I  think  there  are  in- 
dications that  the  present  surface 
represents    the     original    top    of 


*  This  dopTMskm  Herr  Schliemann  calls  in  his  plan,  and  perhaps  rightly,  *  trenches 
far  the  protection  of  archers.'  This  view  is  only  reconcilable  with  tne  fict  that  the  irall 
was  a  nmpart  no  higher  than  it  is  at  presenti  and  not  a  tower  at  this  point — '  a  ramp/ 
IB  £Mt,  as  Mr.  Simpson  calls  it. 
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the  rampart — ^nor,  in  my  opinion, 
could  the  masonry  of  this  portion 
have  ever  admitted  of  a  weighty 
Superstructure.  Yet  this  is  the 
place  which  Herr  Schliemann  has 
arbitrarily  styled  '  the  Great  Tower 
of  Ilium.'  The  representation  of  it 
in  Troy  wild  its  RemodiuP  gives  it 
the  appearance  of  at  least  three 
times  its  real  height,  besides  being 
otherwise  incorrect. 

Following  the  wall  northwards 
from  this  point,  we  came  to  what 
had  clearly  been  the  entrance  to 
this  primitive  fortress,  consisting 
of  a  passage  eighteen  feet  wide, 
in  which  lie  numerous  flagstones, 
which,  fix>m  their  position,  were 
once  part  of  a  pavement  or  steps. 
Four  buttresses,  two  on  either  side, 
project  into  this  passage,  and  the 
side  walls  are  about  three  feet  and 
a  half  in  height.  The  structure 
of  this  gateway  is  a  little  more 
massive  than  the  rest  of  the  wall, 
and  reminded  me  somewhat  of 
the  rude  masonry  known  to  us 
as  *  Ancient  British,'  such  as 
I  have  on  several  occasions  ex- 
humed in  connection  with  the 
'  castles,'  and  '  hut-clusters '  found 
on  Cornish  moors.  This,  then, 
Herr  Schliemann  marks  in  his  plan 
as  ac  Sk'atai  iruXai,  *•  the  Scsoan  gate.' 
Passing  up  through  it,  we  found  our 
progress  blocked  by  the  continuous 
side  wall  of  a  line  of  miserable 
hovels  drawn  at  right  angles  across 
our  path.  The  only  picture  in  Troy 
and  Ua  U&inama  which  gives  at  all 
an  adequate  idea  of  ^  relative 
position  of  the  Scaaan  gate  to  these 
'  hovels ',  is  that  which  fronts  p.  32 1, 
and  in  this  their  front  is  correctly 


shown  to  be  an  unbroken  wall. 
They — that  is,  the  *  hovels ' — clearly 
belong  to  a  period  altogether  later 
than  the  wall  or  rampart  and  its  gate. 
Apart  from  the  ^Etct  that  dwellings 
of  similar  construction  were  removed 
from  the  top  of  the  wall  itself,  there 
was  at  least  one  such  dwelling  when 
we  were  there,  on  the  further  side 
of  the  spot,  called  the  'Tower  of 
Ilium,'  actually  standing  in  situ  upon 
it.  These  structures  belong  to  what 
I  have  ventured  to  term,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  place,  '  the  hovel  period 
of  Hissarlik,'  represented  by  a 
stratum  intermediate  between  the 
ruins  of  Ilium  Novum  and  the 
lowest  wall.  As  they  present  no 
signs  of  doors  or  windows,  they 
were  entered,  perhaps,  like  those  of 
the  Moquis  Indians  of  Arizona — 
from  the  top.  Their  walls,  con- 
structed in  the  rudest  possible  man- 
ner, of  dried  mud,  shells,  and  small 
stones,  with  sliehtly  larger  stones 
as  a  basement,^^  are  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  thick,  and  their 
interiors  are  mostly  divided  into 
two  or  three  compartments,  each 
compartment  about  nine  feet  long 
by  six  feet  broad.  Yet  such  we  are 
to  believe  were  the  chambers  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Priam  1  The 
height  of  culture  attained  by  their 
inhabitants  is  attested  by  the  stone 
implements,  mullars,  bones,  and 
pebbles  which  are  found  in  the 
stratum  in  which  they  occur.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  in.  these  traces 
of  a  wave  of  barbarism  overspread- 
ing this  part  of  Asia  Minor  at  a 
very  early  period,  we  may  have 
evidence  of  the  temporary  settle- 
ment in  the  Troad  of  some  hovel- 


'  Plata  Tiii.  p.  aoo. 

'*  If  I  noderatand  aright,  Herr  Schliamann'a  answer  to  Mr.  Simpaon,  which  was  con- 
tained in  a  singular  letter  to  the  Timn,  he  would  have  as  believe  that  this  basement 
(only  some  two  feet  high),  represents  the  rains  of  Priam's  Palace,  and  that  the  super- 
structure is  later.  Two  fiicts,  however,  make  this  theoiy  as  untenable  as  the  other. 
First,  in  common  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  structures,  this  basement  is  continuoua 
across  the  'Scaean  gate;*  second,  if  a  previous  building  had  been  raised  on  this  base,  it 
would  have  been  of  equally  narrow  proportions  with  those  subsequently  raised  on  it. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  clear  that  a  stone  foundation  was  laid  for  the  mud-brick  walls  to 
rest  on. 
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bnOding    Scjihiau    tribe,    carried 
southwards    during    au    inyasion, 
such   as  that  inentioned  by  Hero- 
dotua,^^  as  haying  occurred  in  the 
sixth  or  seventh  centniy  B.C.     That 
this  ^hut  town'  was  not  a  small 
one  appears  from  the  fibct  that  in 
other  parts  of  the  hill,  where  the 
excavations  have  reached  a  suffi- 
cient depth,  similar  structures  have 
been  brought  to  light.     Yet  that 
portion  of  these  wretched  hovels, 
whichy  as  I  have  described,  block 
up  the  'Scsoan  gate,'  that  is,  the 
entrance  to  Priam's  city,  are,  we 
are  informed  by  the  excavator,  with 
an  tp^a  diosU  quite  inadmissible  in 
any  scientific  research,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  veritable  palace  of 
Priam  himself.     It  appears,  more- 
over, that  he  has  actually  applied 
the  term  '  splendid '  to  the  ruins  of 
these  holes,  which  a  Digger  Indian 
in  the  Califomian  mountains  could 
scarcely  be  induced  to  inhabit.     It 
must  here  be  noticed  that,  in  his 
plan,    Herr    Sohliemann   places  a 
partition     open      at     each      end, 
which  in  reality  is  barely  three  feet 
wide,  between  two  of  the  hovels. 
While,    however,    he    tacitly   pre- 
sumes that  his  readers  will  be  satis- 
fied that  such  was  the  approach  to 
Troy — his  Homeric  Troy,  that  is — 
with  all  its  beautiful  palaces  and 
lofty  towers, — he  does  not  anywhere 
give  the  respective  levels  of  the 
floor  of  that  would-be  passage,  and 
of  the  pavement  of  the  gateway,  nor 
does  he  iusert  in  his  plan  the  fact  that 
the  side  wall  of  the  hovels  is  continu- 
ous &om  its  very  foundation^'  up- 
wards  across,  not  only  the  outer  gate- 
way, but  the  mouth  of  this  partition 
itsel^^'  both  which  feicts  are  fatal 
to  the  supposition  that  this  was  ever 
the  means  of  ingress  from  the  broad 
gateway    without    to    the    '  hovel 


town '  with  its  *  Trojan  houses,'  as 
he  calls  them,  within.  The  most 
casual  observer  can  see  for  himself 
at  a  glance  that  such  an  entrance 
could  not  have  served  the  purposes 
of  the  meanest  village. 

About  twenty  yards  N.W.  of  the 
Scffian  gate  is  the  point  where  the 
so-called  treasure  of  Priam  was 
found,  but  the  details  of  that  dis- 
covery, as  related  by  Nicholas  Za- 
phyros,  were  so  utterly  different  to 
Herr  Schliemann's  own  account, 
that  I  find  any  attempt  to  reconcile 
them  out  of  the  question.  To  take 
an  instance  of  discrepancy,  in  wliich 
I  am  able  to  verify  the  truth  of 
Nicholas's  account,  Herr  Schlie- 
mann  states  that,  upon  making  the 
discovery,  he  sent  all  his  workmen 
to  dinner,  and  dug  out  the  articles 
himself;  adding,  '  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  me  to  have  re- 
moved the  treasure  without  the 
help  of  my  dear  wife,  who  stood  by 
me  ready  to  pack  tlie  things  which 
I  cut  out  in  her  shawl,  and  carry 
them  away.'  Nicholas,  on  the 
other  hand,  told  me  that  he  had 
assisted  in  digging  out  the  things, 
and  in  taking  them  to  the  house. 
On  my  asking  what  part  Madame 
Schliemann  took,  he  replied,  '  She 
was  not  here ;  she  was  at  Athens  at 
the  time;'  and  on  subsequent  in- 
quiry this  was  confirmed  at  the  Dar- 
danelles. I  should  stm  have  thought 
there  must  have  been  some  mistake, 
were  it  not  that  I  know  on  the  best 
authority  that  Herr  Schliemann  has 
himself  owned  in  conversation  with 
a  gentleman  holding  a  high  and 
responsible  position  in  European 
archeaological  circles,  and  who  per- 
mits me,  if  necessary,  to  use  his 
name,  that  his  wife  was  not  really 
there,  but  that  he  brought  in  her 
name  to  give  her  a  zest  for  archsa- 


"  Bk.  L  ch.  104. 

^  Thia  is  a  very  important  fact,  since  it  shows/ as  before  stated,  that  not  even  the 
hesementof  the  horels  can  hare  been  contemporaneoos  with  the  Gate.  See  Heir  Scfalie- 
naan's  answer  to  Kr.  Simpson  in  the  Titnu. 

**  See  the  picture  fronting  p.  321  in  2>yy  and  its  Remamit  where  no  break  in  the 
vaU  IS  to  be  seen. 
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ology.  This  little  piece  of  embel- 
liahxnent  is  in  every  way  nnlackj, 
since  Madame  Schliemann  was  held 
to  be  a  most  important  witness  of 
the  great  discovery — in  fact,  her 
presence  was  the  only  corroboia- 
tion  of  it  nntil  Nicholas  Zaphyros 
affirmed  to  me  that  ^6 1MM  ^Atfre.  He, 
Nicholas,  remembered  that  there  was 
a  large  quantity  of  bronze  articles, 
but  his  memory  was  hassy  as  to  the 
rest  of  the  treasure.  He  persisted  in 
stating  that  it  lay  not '  on^*  as  stated 
by  Herr  Schliemann,*^  but  dose  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  wall;  that 
there  were  no  signs  whatever  of  its 
having  been  compacted  into  a  chest, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was 
contained  in  a  little  place  built 
round  with  stones,  and  having  flat 
stones  to  cover  it ;  and  lastly,  that 
the  key,  reported  as  found  '^  '  close 
by  the  side  of  the  articles,'  came 
from  the  stratum  of  the  time  of 
Lysimachus  (to  which  it  much  more 
properly  belongs),  at  a  distance  of 
some  200  yards  firom  the  spot.  The 
man's  statements  on  these  points 
were  direct  and  graphic,  and  I 
liiink  it  is  right  to  record  them. 

The  evidence  of  conflagration, 
especially  near  the  spot  where  the 
treasure  is  said  to  have  been  found, 
was  very  marked,  and  a  stratum  of 
burnt  earth  and  ashes  forms  a  dis- 
tinct band  throughout  the  trench. 
Of  the  ruins  of  the  Grecian  colony, 
I  have  already  spoken.  A  great 
part  of  it  has  been  destroyed  in 
digging  the  present  cuttings.  Por- 
tions of  well-fitted  walls,  columns 
of  a  fine  temple  of  Apollo  or 
Minerva,  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions 
— ^identifying  the  site  with  that  of 
Hium  Novum — such  have  been  the 
objects  which  have  rewarded  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Frank  Calvert  and 
Herr  Schliemann  in  passing  through 
them.     Still  the  object  of  their  re- 


searches (as  of  our  visit)  was  with 
Homer's  Troy — if  indeed  it  was 
there — and  Homer's  Troy  alone. 
'  To  glean  its  relics '  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  an  enthusiast,  who  admits 
that  his  enthusiasm  '  borders  on  fit- 
naticism.'  It  is  unfortunate  for  the 
interests  of  archeology  that  it  has 
been  so.  Possessed  with  the  one 
predetermined  notion  that  Troy  was 
there,  and  that  find  it  he  must,  *^ 
we  have  onlv  to  read  his  book  to  see 
that  every  nreshtum  of  the  shovel 
sent  new  theories  rushing  through 
his  brain :  contradictions  have  had  to 
be  reconciled  no  matter  at  what  ex- 
pense.'^ Priam  has  to  be  housed  in 
a  dark  and  dingy  Jiovel,  with  a  gate 
to  his  city  which  he  position  of  his 
own  habitation  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  citizens  to  make  use  of; 
and  finally  the  symbol  of  the  god- 
dess Athena  has  been  discovered  in 
the  rude  imitation  of  two  eyes  and 
a  nose,  with,  often,  a  still  ruder 
mouth,  on  pottery,  which  deserves 
rather  to  be  regarded  by  students  of 
Aryan  mythology  as  the  ancestor  of 
our '  Toby  Fillpot'  mugs.  These  are 
'  certainly  not  owls',  but  rude  human 
faces,  as  any  visitor  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  may  see. 

Although,  as  I  have  said  before, 
we  could  not  but  feel  convinced  that 
if  Troy  was  to  be  looked  for  at  all  in 
the  Troad,  Hissarlik  must  have  been 
its  site,  we  determined  to  devote  a 
day  to  the  examination  of  the  other 
reputed  site,  Bunarbfishi.  It  is 
situated  some  five  miles  or  so,  as 
the  crow  flies,  south  of  Hissarlik, 
and  the  ride  thither,  and  the  view 
from  its  summit — ^apart  fix>ni  the 
antiquarian  interest  of  the  place — 
amply  repaid  us  for  our  second  day's 
work.  On  our  way  down  to  the 
banks  of  the  Scamander  (i.e.  if 
Hissarlik  be  Trov)  we  passed 
through  fields  of  vines,  and  sugar^ 


»♦  2K>y  and  Ua  Bemaius,  p.  332. 

"  ^.  p.  333. 

>*  See  Mr.  Galrert'e  letter  to  the  Mkenmum,  Nov.  7,  1874. 

1*  See  Mr.  Calvert's  letter  to  the  Atkenmum,  Nor.  7  and  14,  1874. 
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and  tobacco — ^ihe  latter  apparently 
grown  in  considerable  qnantitj. 
Herds  of  cattle  and  horses  grazing 
on  the  uplands,  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats,  women  singing  at  their 
harvest  work,  quaint  old-world  wag- 
gons, whose  creaking  could  be  heanl 
a£ftr,  such  were  the  sights  and  sounds 
which  added  life  to  a  scene  of 
rural  beauty  such  as,  once  seen, 
can  never  be  forgotten.  From  the 
appearance  of  the  river-bed,  when 
we  reached  it,  it  is  plain  that  the 
Mendere,  or  Scamander,  often 
shifts  its  course.  Just  then  it  was 
low,  and  tortoises  were  basking  on 
the  gravellj  strand. 

Near  the  farm  of  Thymbria  we 
passed  one  of  those  '  tep^,'  or 
tnmnli,  so  common  in  the  Troad. 
It  rises  to  a  height  of  forty  or 
fifiy  feet  from  the  level  of  the 
plttn  below,  and  has  been  opened 
by  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  to  whom, 
more  than  to  any  other  resident 
in  the  district,  the  thanks  of  an- 
tiquaries are  due  for  the  light 
which  his  researches  have  thrown 
on  the  whereabouts  of  the  ancient 
towns,  and  the  structure  and  con- 
tents of  the  tumuli.  At  the  depth 
o£  about  ten  feet  he  discovered  the 
natural  soil,  showing  that  the 
mound,  in  this  instance,  had  been 
heaped  up  on  a  previously  existing 
knolL  In  the  centre,  as  usual,  a 
large  deposit  of  ashes  and  burnt 
bones  was  brought  to  light,  together 
with  shells  and  flints  such  as  those 
from  the  '  hovel '  stratum  at  His* 
sarlik.  In  '  tep^ '  of  this  kind,  a 
circle  of  stones  generally  incloses 
tlie  deposit  of  ashes.  Biding  hence 
to  the  top  of  Mount  Dedeh,  we 
noticed  two  oval,  or  rather  oblong, 
stone  indoeures,  the  object  of  which 
we  could  not  divine.  We  now  be- 
gan the  ascent  of  Bunarbiishi — 
rough,  stony,  and  steep  towards 
the  plain,  but  absolutely  precipitous 
on  the  Dstfther  side,  where  it  de- 
scends sheer  down  to  the  river, 
which  winds  round  its  base,  some 
hundreds  of  feet  below,  in  the  form 


of  a  horse-shoe.  The  position  is 
undoubtedly  a  fine  and  a  strong  one, 
and  so  high  that,  as  seen  from  its 
summit,  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  seems 
dwarfed  into  the  plain.  On  arriv- 
ing  at  the  edge  of  the  first  and 
largest  plateau  of  the  hill,  a  large 
stone  cairn  strikes  the  eye,  placed 
like  a  distant  outpost  to  the  forti- 
fied citadel  above. 

Farther  on  is  a  second  barrow, 
formed  of  stones  and  earth,  which, 
like  the  former,  has  been  opened 
without  success.  Five  or  six  hun- 
dred yards  beyond  this  second 
mound,  two  lines  of  stones  may  be 
bbserved  crossing  the  neck  of  the 
promontory  in  the  maimer  of  ^  the 
clifi*  castles'  known  to  British 
archseologists.  Inside  these  lines, 
the  land  rises  rapidly  to  the  base  of 
a  high  mound,  130  paces  in  length, 
likewise  stretching  across  the  hill, 
its  western  extremity  being  suffi- 
ciently protected  by  its  proximity 
to  the  edge  of  a  steep  declivity, 
and  its  eastern  end  curving  round 
so  as  to  inclose  the  a/rx  alia  which 
lies  within.  On  excavation  by 
Herr  Schliemann,  Mr.  Calvert,  and 
others,  this  mound  has  been  found 
to  contain  a  well-built  city  wall. 
The  greater  portion  of  it  is  as  late 
as  the  age  of  the  Grecian  colonists; 
but  at  the  western  extremity  I 
noticed  a  piece  of  comer-work, 
more  massive  than  the  rest,  which 
might  veritably  pass  for  cyclopean, 
and  (as  if  all  sfyles  of  building 
were  here  to  be  represented)  a  third 
piece  again  which  bore  great  re- 
semblance to  the  mode  of  building 
hy  receding  la/yers  noticeable  in  the 
lowest  wall  at  Hissarlik.  The  wall 
is  built  in  zigzag  fashion  with  fre- 
quent angles,  and  immediately  in- 
side it,  near  the  centre,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  few  dwellings  of  the 
Greek  period  built  with  strong 
cement.  The  principal  entrance 
was  to  the  westward  of  the  centre, 
but  a  little  narrow  arched  gateway, 
now  CEkllen  in,  was  also  pointed  out 
to  us  at  a  point  farther  east.     Bo 
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precipitons  are  the  cliffs  to  the 
Bonthward  thafc  no  wall  is  there 
necessary.  The  length  of  the  in- 
terior  of  the  citadel  from  the  wall 
to  the  cliff  is  120  paces,  and  the 
breadth  about  the  same.  There  are  no 
mounds  within  the  inclosure,  as  at 
Hissarlik,  and  the  fomidations  of 
the  walls  and  houses  rest  on  the 
natural  soil,  thus  precluding  all 
hope  of  further  discoYerj.  This  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  abandoning  all  idea  of  Bunar- 
blwhi  having  been  Troy,  added  to 
which,  from  the  discovery  of  nume- 
rous ooins  at  this  site,  and  for  other 
reasons,  Mr.  Frank  Calvert  consi- 
ders that  it  mav  be  identified  with 
the  site  of  Gergis.  The  view 
from  the  citadel  is  one  of  surpass- 
ing grandeur.  The  barren  moun- 
tam-sides  to  the  southward,  sparsely 
mottled  with  the  olive  green  of  a 
dwaif  species  of  oak;  the  clear 
dark  river  far  below  winding  past  a 
bright  oasis  snugly  sheltered  in  a 
little  creek  or  bight,  then  lost  be- 
hind the  next  protruding  hill — such 
is  the  contrast  to  the  plain  we  had 
just  left  which  the  short  ride  to  the 
heights  of  Bunarbashi  affords. 

Our  ride  back  to  the  Dardanelles 
was  without  incident,  and  the  next 
morning  found  us  on  board  the 
Messajgeries  steamer  Oopemic,  bound 
for  Constantinople,  with  leisure 
to  think  over  what  we  had  seen 
and  heard  during  the  few  last  days. 
We  were  returning  to  Europe 
from  a  long  tour,  made,  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  in  great  mea- 
sure, with  the  object  of  visiting 
places  of  archffiological  importance. 
Fresh  from  the  mound-builders' 
works  in  Ohio,  and  the  temples  of 
Nikko  in  Japan ;  from  the  Budh- 
ist  monasteries  of  China,  and  the 
holy  cities  of  Ceylon ;  not  forget- 
ting Egypt  on  our  way,  and  about 
to  run  through  Turkey  and  Russia 
on  our  homeward  track,  I  had 
reserved  for   myself    the  pleasur- 


able task  of  examining  those 
'splendid  ruins,'  the  account  of 
which  I  had  seen  before  leaving 
England.  The  fascination  to  visit 
them  was  enhanced,  if  anything, 
by  the  disjointed  fashion  in  which 
the  explorations  had  been  nazrated, 
and  I  was  prepared  to  reoognise  in 
the  author  not  only  the  most  suc- 
cessfnl  explorer  the  world  bafi  ever 
seen,  but  the  most  painstaking  and 
accurate  reporter  of  each  new  fieust 
as  the  spade  revealed  it. 

I  left  the  shores  of  the  Tioad 
oppressed  with  the  painful  eon. 
viction  that  the  public  had  notr 
been  put  into  possession  of  the 
real  stieite  of  things.  Call  it  en- 
thusiasm— call  it  exaggeration — 
call  it  what  we  will — the  pubtished 
works  and  letters  of  Herr  Schlie- 
mann  are  calculated  to  convey  an 
impression  totally  out  of  accord- 
ance with  what  any  person  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence  can  see  for  him- 
self by  the  most  cursory  inspection. 
Had  it  been  a  matter  of  slight 
moment  to  the  historian,  or  to  the 
student  of  comparative  mythology, 
I  would  fain  have  let  the  sobject 
rest.  But  it  is  not.  Never  since 
the  study  of  archeoology  had  its 
birth  in  the  mind  of  ^d  Herodo- 
tus has  a  question  of  such  vital 
importance  come  before  the  public 
as  that  which  was  raised  on  the 
day  when  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
contained  the  announcement  that 
Herr  Schliemann  had  found  the 
Palace  of  Priam.  What  he  ihen 
called  the  'Palace  of  Priam'  is 
not  the  same  as  that  which  he 
calls  the  '  Palace  of  Priam  *  noto.^' 
It  proved  to  be  a  building  of 
too  late  a  date ;  so  he  went  back 
to  find  another  structure  that 
might  better  serve  his  purpose, 
and  he  found  it.  Will  this  second 
discovery  share  a  like  fate  with  the 
first?  Most  assuredly  it  will,  as 
soon  as  ever  it  falls  under  the  eye 
of  &ir  modem  oritioism. 


>"  Sea  Mhmtamn,  Nor.  7, 1874. 
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Let  me  add,  however,  that  whoever 
wishes  to  see  the  rains  as  thej  are, 
should  lose  no  time  about  it.  The 
material  of  the  'hovel'  walls  is  such 
that,  year  bj  year,  as  winter  rains 
wash  into  them,  they  will  grow  less 
and  less  ;  the  stones  of  the  So»an 
gate  may  be  removed  for  building 
purposes  ;  the  mounds  of  dShriSj 
with  their  perpendicular  sides,  may 
even  &11  and  cover  the  whole,  and 
then  the  *  confttsion  '  of  the  subject 
will  become  'worse  confounded.' 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  — 
following  as  I  did  so  closely  in 
the  wake  of  the  explorer — ^I  made 
it  my  business  to  inspect  these 
rains  tffiih  all  the  care  I  could^  and 
to  gather  up  every  tittle  of  evidence 
fitmi  the  mouths  of  those  in  whose 
memory  the  work  was  still  fresh, 
or  who  had  actually  assisted  in  it, 
little  expecting  to  find  so  much  that 
was  perplexing  and  contradictory. 

It  is  now  more  than  two  years 
eiiu«IwasatHi«arlik,andd^.g 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
then  I  have  only  noticed  one  ac- 
count by  an  intelligent  obseirver  of 
a  visit  to  that  place.  I  refer  to 
that  given  by  Mr.  Simpson  in  the 
July  number  of  Frasery  whose  im- 
pression, it  appears,  of  the '  hovels, '  or 
'•  Priam's  pigsties,' as  he  irreverently 
terms    them,    and   their    relation 


to  the  lowest  wall,  is  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  mine.  Although 
I  have  hitherto  refraiued  from 
making  my  notes  more  public  than 
by  writing  a  letter  to  a  local  paper, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  come  forward 
and  add  my  confirmation  to  the 
words  of  those  who,  like  Mr. 
Simpson,  by  simply  stating  what 
they  have  seen,  are  doing  their 
best,  in  the  interests  of  archsBology, 
to  prevent  the  over-credulous 
English  public  from  accepting, 
without  farther  question,  statements 
which  demand  a  most  searching 
investigation. 

In  the  present  state  of  doubt  and 
difficulty  in  which  many  now  feel 
this  whole  question  to  be  involved, 
would  it  not  be  well  that  a  commit- 
tee should  be  formed  of  European 
archfeologists,  under  the  auspices, 
say,  of  the  Pre-historic  Congress,  to 
proceed  to  Hissarlik,  and  then  and 
there  to  draw  up  a  ftill  and  careful 
report  of  what  has  been  already 
done,  and,  further,  to  estimate  the 
probable  advantages  which  might 
be  gained  by  opening  up  what  yet 
remains  of  the  town  or  fortress 
enclosed  by  the  lowest  wall  ?  Those 
who  possess  authority  in  any  de- 
partment of  scientific  research 
should  guard  its  interests  and  its 
good  name  with  a  jealous  care. 
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FIW  episodes  of  modem  Church 
history  would  be  so  interestiBg, 
if  wellwritten,  as  the  history  of  the 
Oxford  Tract  moyement.     The  sin- 
gular beauty  and  holiness   of  the 
characters  of  its  first  promoters,  the 
wonderful  way  in  which  the  taove- 
ment  leavened  with  spiritual  life  a 
whole  generation  of  Oxford  men,  the 
power  over  men's  minds  which  was 
wielded  by  one  man,  of  lonely  life 
and  ascetic  habits,  a  power  such  as 
has  seldom  been  wielded  anywhere 
since  the    great  teachers    of   the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  bewilderment 
which  seized  on  his  followers  when 
the  teacher  withdrew  first  into  entire 
isolation  and  then  into  secession,  and 
lastly  the  break-up  of  that  band  of 
disciples  when  the  master's  spell 
was  taken  off  them,  and  their  sin- 
gularly diverse  after-courses,  some 
following  him  to  Rome,  some  re- 
maining  perplexed  and   doubting 
where  ne  len  them,  some  &lling 
back  into  a  more  or  less  routine 
Anglicanism,  while  some  wandered 
away  into  what  he  would  have  con- 
sidered the  outer  darkness  of  Libe- 
ralism and  free  thought — all  this 
would  present  a  picture  of  enthusi- 
astic hopes,   of  blank  disappoint- 
ment, of  noble  ideals  fading  into  poor 
realities,  of  much  heroism  mingled 
with  much  weakness  and  some  ab- 
surdity, such  as  in  these  unheroic 
days  might  be  worth  dwelling  on. 

But  there  seems  little  hope  of 
such  a  history  ever  being  written. 
For  the  historian  must  be  one  who 
had  himself  lived  in  thesoenes  which 
he  would  have  to  describe — a 
requirement  which  limits  our 
choice  to  Oxford  men  over  fifty- 
five  years  of  age ;  he  must  have 
had  and  must  still  retain  some 
sympathy  for  the  movement,  which 
limits  us  still  further  by  excluding 
those  who  have  gone  over  to  Rome 


or  to  the  liberalism  of  modern  Ox- 
ford ;  and  he  must  be  a  man  capable 
of  seeing  the  errors  as  well  as  the 
excellences  of  the  movement,  which 
excludes  many  of  the  rank  and  file 
who  still  survive.  It  is  a  subject 
worthy  of  the  pen  of  the  Dean  of 
Westminster ;  and  yet  he  even  in  his 
younger  days  never  entered  suf- 
ficiently into  the  charmed  circle  of 
Dr.  Newman's  influence  to  be  able 
to  do  it  full  justice. 

Two  remarkable  writings  there 
are  indeed,  not  professing  to  be 
histories  of  the  movement,  which  yet 
throw  a  wonderful  light  upon  it  from 
quite  opposite  sides,  the  Apologia 
(or  as  he  has  since  called  it  The 
Hiaiory  of  my  ReUgioue  Opinions)  by 
Dr.  Newman,  and  a  striking  article 
on  Kehle  and  The  Ghriatian  Year, 
republished  both  in  a  separate  form 
and  also  with  other  literary  criti- 
cisms, by  Professor  Shairp.  Of  all 
autobiographies,  there  is  none  so 
pathetic,  none  so  self -revealing  and 
yet  so  delicately  self-respecting,  as 
Dr.Newman's:  purporting  to  be  sim- 
ply  a  vindication  of  himself  and  his 
creed  from  an  aspersion  of  Canon 
Kingsley's,  it  rises  into  a  history  of 
a  great  movement,  and  incidentally 
and  unintentionally  discloses  to  us 
in  the  author  a  character  most 
loveable  and  most  Christian.  To 
those  who  never  fell  under  Dr. 
Newman's  influence  it  explains  the 
strong  fascination  which  he  exer- 
cised on  minds  most  diverse  from 
each  other,  a  fascination  of  which 
Professor  Shairp's  little  book  pre- 
sente  a  striking  instance.  Condng 
up  to  Oxford  from  Scotland  in  the 
height  of  the  movement,  he, 
evidently  a  Scot  to  the  backbone, 
a  Presbyterian  of  the  Presbyterians, 
brought  up  in  an  element  utterly 
alien  from  the  Oxford  Theology, 
was  by  Newman  not  indeed  cured  of 
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his  Presbyterianism  and  tnmed  into 
a  High  GhurchmAn,  bnt  attracted, 
inflaenced,  interested  while  remain- 
ing nnshaken  in  his  principles,  appar- 
ently with  the  same  personal  interest 
and  attraction  which  held  the  hearts 
of  his  most  obedient  disciples. 

It  was  indeed  a  remarkable, 
almost  a  singolar,  influence  that 
Newman  possessed  in  Oxford.  It 
was,  in  Professor  Shairp's  words, 
'  altogether  nnlike  anything  else  in 
oor  times.  A  mysterions  veneration 
had  by  degrees  gathered  round  him, 
till  now  it  was  almost  as  though 
some  Ambrose  or  Augustine  of  elder 
ages  had  reappeared.'  There  was 
mnoh  indeed  outwardly  that  fk- 
voured  such  a  power:  the  mediasTal 
tone  stfll  lingering  in  the  Oxford  of 
forty  years  ago ;  the  stirring  of  new 
intellectoal  life  which  sought  a 
ohasmel  to  flow  in  and  a  leader  to 
direct  it ;  his  position  as  a  Fellow 
of  the  most  distinguished  Sociefy 
in  Oxford,  the  happy  accident  of 
his  fellowship  giving  him  in  the 
parochial  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's  a 
quaai-academical  standing  point 
from  which  he  could  week  by  week 
address  professedly  indeed  his  own 
handful  of  parishioners,  but  practi- 
cally half  the  rising  generation  of 
Engliahmen — all  these  things  fa- 
voured him  ;  but  the  real  secret  of 
his  power  was  the  single-minded- 
ness,  the  ascetic  self-concentration, 
and  the  absolute  belief  in  his  first 
principles,  in  which  he  contrasted  so 
remarkably  with  the  intellectual 
dissipation  and  spiritual  wavering 
«io  common  in  our  time. 

It  18  a  fad  which  has  been  often 
overlooked,  that  the  Oxford  move- 
D3ent  traced  its  descent  directly 
from  the  two  great  historic  sections 
of  the  English  Church.  John  Henry 
Xewman  was  brought  up,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  in  the  Evangelical 
iichoo],  and  bore  the  traces  of  it  for 
years  after  he  had  begun  to  diverge 
frcnn  it:  indeed,  the  great  doctor 
And  authority  of  his  early  days,  of 
whom  in  his  Apoh»gia  he  continues 


to  speak  with  the  utmost  reverence 
was,  strange  to  say,  Thomas  Scott 
the  Commentator.  But  there  was 
another,  who  though  far  less  promi- 
nent and  in  some  respects  less  gifted 
than  Newman,  was  yet  accordmg  to 
Newman's  own  testimony  the  true 
originator  of  the  movement,  who 
owed  his  religions  training  not  to  the 
Evangelicals,  but  to  that  calm  and 
stately  yet  deep  and  genuine  form 
of  spiritual  religion,  the  school  of 
Laud  and  Andrewes  and  Beveridge, 
the  Old  High  Church  School.  This 
section  of  the  Church  had  indeed, 
as  we  have  shown  in  a  previous 
article,  largely  degenerated  into 
routine,  port  wine,  and  pluralities, 
but  still  here  and  there  in  secluded 
country  parsonages  the  fire  of  the 
ancient  piety  was  kept  alive,  ready 
to  bum  up  anew  when'  it  should 
find  fresh  fuel. 

Thus  the  Oxford  movement  had 
in  its  veins  the  blood  of  both  the 
leading  sections  of  the  English 
Church.  And  that  it  drew  its 
recruits  from  both  sections,  no  one 
will  deny  who  is  familiar  with  the 
names  of  its  disciples.  Nor  did  its 
earliest  and  greatest  teachers  fail  to 
reproduce  in  their  teaching  in  various 
proportions  and  under  various  forms, 
the  characteristics  of  both.  In  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Pusey,  of  Dr.  New- 
man, of  Keble,  and  of  Archdeacon 
(now  Cardinal)  Manning,  we  re- 
cognise along  with  the  reverence 
for  tradition  and  antiquity,  the  sense 
of  corporate  unity  in  toe  Church, 
and  the  somewhat  ascetic  tone  of 
piety,  which  characterise  one  school ; 
the  deep  spirituality,  the  earnest  per- 
sonal religion,  and  the  reverence  for 
the  letter  of  Scripture,  which  mark 
the  other.  And  it  is  curious  ftirther 
to  note  that  the  Oxford  movement 
received  its  first  impulse  from  the 
same  great  wave  of  Liberalism  which 
produced  the  Reform  Bill.  When 
the  Reform  Ministry  in  1833  intro- 
duced a  Bill  dealing  with  the  revenues 
of  the  Irish  Church  and  reducing 
the    number    of   Bishoprics    from 
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twentj-six  to  fourteen — a  measure 
which  to  UB  after  our  more  recent 
experience  looks  mild  enough — they 
little  thought  that  they  were  giving 
the  first  start  to  a  movement  which 
would  make  itself  felt  in  every 
parish  in  England,  which  would 
multiply  the  English  Episcopate  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  which 
would  raise  everywhere  the  standard 
of  pastoral  duty  and  of  ritual  obser- 
vance,  and  which  would  affect  for 
good  or  for  evil  the  whole  after- 
history  of  the  English  Church.  Yet 
so  it  has  been.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  even  without  this  measure 
the  movement  would  have  taken 
place  in  some  form  or  other:  the 
electricity  was  in  the  air,  and  the 
storm  was  bound  to  gather  and 
break,  but  none  the  less  the  Irish 
Church  Bill  was  the  occasion  which 
precipitated  and  consolidated  the 
various  forces  which  issued  in  the 
great  High  Church  revival.  How 
entirely  the  movement  was  a  genuine 
product  of  the  times  is  evident  from 
its  whole  history.  It  sprang  and 
grew  up,  men  knew  not  how ;  there 
was  no  propaganda,  no  noise,  no 
advertising  and  blowing  of  trum- 
pets :  for  years,  few  persons  not 
connected  with  Oxford  were  aware 
of  anything  important  going  on 
within  her  cloisters :  a  few  solitary 
students,  high  thinkers  and  plain 
livers,  yearmng,  in  Dr.  Newman's 
words,  for  'something  deeper  and 
truer  than  satisfied  the  last  century,' 
determined  to  call  the  attention  of 
their  fellow- Churchmen  to  dangers 
which  seemed  to  them  to  threaten 
the  Church,  and  to  principles  which 
appeared  to  them  to  be  forgotten ;  the 
stream  gathered  force  by  being  pent 
for  a  time  within  narrow  banks,  but 
in  a  few  years  it '  overbore  its  conti- 
nents,' and  the  men  who  had  pro- 
moted it  found  themselves  forced 


into  a  position  of  party  leaders  for 
which  they  had  neither  inclination 
nor  qualifications.  That  Newman 
was  the  true  leader,  in  the  sense 
that  men  looked  to  himforg^dance, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  although  Dr. 
Pusey's  name '  has  been  popularly 
attached  to  it ;  and  yet,  in  a  letter 
written  after  his  secession,  Dr. 
Newman  speaks  of  himself  as  hav- 
ing been  magnified  into  the  leader 
of  a  party  without  his  wishing  it  or 
acting  as  such.  In  truth,  notwith- 
standing his  unrivalled  power  of 
influencing  men,  he  had  not  the  gift 
of  leading  them :  how  indeed  could 
he  lead  who  was  himself  but  feeling 
his  way  step  by  step?  Henoe  it 
resulted  that  a  certain  want  of  dis- 
cipline soon  made  itself  apparent 
in  the  party;  hence  too,  when 
Dr.  Newman  first  retired  into 
lay  communion  and  then  seceded 
altogether,  the  party  in  Oxford 
became  disorganised,  and  its  head- 
quarters were  to  be  found  rather  in 
London  than  in  the  University. 

Of  the  fortunes  of  the  party  since 
Dr.  Newman's  secession  in  1845  ^^ 
is  not  within  our  scope  at  present 
to  speak,  nor  need  we  notice  now 
atany  length  the  remarkableofibhoot 
which  it  has  thrown  off  within  the 
last  twenty  years  in  the  Ritualistic 
party :  our  purpose  is  rather  to  ask, 
What  upon  the  whole  has  been  the 
success  of  the  Oxford  movement, 
and  what  are  its  future  prospects  ? 

If  a  devout  member  of  the  Church 
of  England  had  left  this  country 
forty  years  affo  and  were  to  return 
to  it  now,  tiie  change  which  he 
wonld  observe  in  all  the  externals 
of  the  Church  would  seem  to  him 
nothing  short  of  a  revolution.  The 
cathedrals,  which  he  had  left  mere 
interesting  relics  of  antiquity,  many 
of  them  hastening  to  decay,  he 
would  find  not  only  restored  and 


'  The  name  of '  Puseyite'  came  to  be  applied  to  the  party  from  the  fact  that  just  at 
the  time  when  its  corporate  existence  became  apparent  to  the  public  at  large,  and  vhen 
therefore  a  name  was  wanted,  Dr.  Fusey  put  forth  a  defence  of  its  doctrines  and  (then 
incipient)  practices  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Elomfield.  The  title  of  '  The  New-mania '  and 
*  Ne^Fmaniacs '  was  tried  by  the  Protestant  press,  but  it  nerer  took. 
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embeUiaLed  at  vast  expense,  but 
alive  and  showing  their  yitaliiy  in 
ways  then  undreamt  of :  where  he 
left  old  mouldering  churches  blocked 
up  with  pews,  he  would  find  build- 
ings restored  to  an  almost  painful 
condition  of  newness,  bright  with 
stained  glass  and  seated  with  demo- 
cratic-looking open  benches : 
everywhere  in  town  and  country 
he  would  notice  new  churches  thick 
as  mushrooms  in  autumn,  of  more  or 
less  correct  Gothic  architectiDure  and 
giving  evidence  of  unstinted  expen- 
diture ;  attached  to  these  he  would 
find  school  buildings,  of  a  type  which 
forty  years  ago  would  have  been  con- 
demned as  utterlv  extravagant  and 
inoonaistent  with  their  purpose; 
elsewhere  he  would  find  training 
colleges,  middle-class  schools,  sister- 
hoods, houses  of  mercy,  all  of  a 
more  or  less  ecclesiastical  character, 
and  all  xnaintaiued  at  a  vast  annual 
outlay.  If  he  entered  the  churches 
on  Sunday,  in  place  of  the  old  hum- 
drum service  with  Kttle  life  or 
brightness,  he  would  almost  every- 
where find  attractive  services,  with 
fairly  good  music,  and  in  many 
places  musical  services  of  a  high 
degree  of  excellence.  When  he  took 
out  his  Prayer-book  prepared  to  sing 
four  verses  from  Tate  and  Brady,  he 
would  find  that  remarkable  produc- 
tion improved  off  the  fiskce  of  the 
Church,  and  replaced  by  collections 
neariy  all  containing  a  fair  proper- 
tiou  of  really  excellent  hymns. 
Instead  of  the  bassoon  and  fiddle  in 
the  gallery,  he  would  see  an  impos- 
ing organ  in  a  chamber  of  its  own, 
or  in  very  poor  churches  at  least  a 
harmonium :  and  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  important  churches  he  would 
see  surpliced  choirs,  and  all  the 
aocesBones  of  worship  on  an  impos- 
ing scale.     And  if  he  went  on  to 


investigate  the  work  of  the  clergy, 
he  would  find  that  the  standard  of 
duty  had  risen  along  with  that  of 
worship  :  that  parishes  were  better 
served ;  that  the  clergy,  with  a  lower 
average  of  professional  income, 
spent  more  on  their  work ;  that 
hunting  parsons  were  a  race  almost 
extinct ;  that  in  short  the  parochial 
clergy  as  a  body  were  doing  their 
work  if  not  alw^s  wisely  yet  well 
and  heartily.  Me  would  find  that 
the  infection  of  energy  was  not 
confined  to  the  lower  clergy,  but 
had  made  havoc  of  the  Episcopal 
order ;  that  a  Bishop  had  ceased  to 
possess  either  ease  or  dignity,  that  he 
was  expected  to  be  here,  there,  and 
everywhere  inhis  diocese,  preaching, 
confirming,  consecrating,  churdi 
opening,  conference  holding,  instir 
tuting,  speech  making;  and  that 
Mr.  Grenville's  ^  distinction  of 
bishoprics  (the  busy  and  the  easy) 
had  long  been  a  thing  of  the 
past.  He  would  find  that  the 
amount  of  money  offerings  freely 
ffiven  for  Church  purposes  was  what 
forty  years  ago  would  have  been 
thought  fabulous ;  that  the  loss  of 
Church  rates  had  been  more  than 
made  up  by  free-will  offerings ;  and 
that  there  were  churches  not  in 
very  rich  neighbourhoods  where  the 
annual  amount  of  the  offertory  was 
reckoned  not  by  hundreds  but  by 
thousands.  In  short,  he  would  find 
that  the  Church  of  England,  which 
he  had  left  but  half  roused  from  her 
sleep,  had  become  not  only  awake 
but  active  to  an  extent  that  she 
had  never  been  before. 

How  much  of  this  new  Ufe  is  to 
be  set  down  to  the  account  of  the 
Oxford  movement  ?  It  is  difficult, 
nay,  impossible,  to  adjudicate 
between  the  claims  of  the  High 
Church  and  the  Low  Church  party. 


'  'Mr.  Grenville  said  that  he  considered  bishoprics  of  two  kinds — bishoprics  of 
bunen,  for  men  of  ability  and  learning ;  and  bishoprics  of  ease,  for  men  of  families  and 
fsahion.  Of  the  former  sort  he  considered  Canterbury,  and  York,  and  London,  and  £ly 
on  account  of  its  connection  with  Cambridge.  Of  the  latter  sort,  Durham,  and  Win- 
chester, and  Salisbury,  and  Worcester.'  (L\fe  of  Newton,  p.  154,  quoted  in  Milman*s 
8t,  PttuTa,  p.  470.) 
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The  latter,  as  we  saw  in  a  recent 
article,'  were  the  first  to  bestir 
themselves:  to  them  is  due  the 
great  awakening  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  centniy ;  but  theirs  vras 
an  almost  ezclnsivelj  spiritual  work : 
of  the  Church  as  a  living  body,  and 
of  what  is  now  called  Church  work, 
they  had,  as  we  have  seen,  hardljany 
conception.  Some  churches  they 
built^  and  would  doubtless  have  built 
more  had  not  the  vexatious  impedi- 
ments raised  by  the  law  at  that 
time  compelled  them  in  many  cases 
to  build  Nonconformist  chapels 
instead:  but  church  restoration, 
school  building,  and  improvement 
of  ritual  were  not  in  their  line. 
Speaking  as  impartial  observers, 
we  may  safely  say  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  which  we 
have  alluded  to  as  carried  out  in 
the  last  forty  years  is  due  to  the 
High  Church  party,  either  directly, 
or  indirectly  by  provoking  their 
rivals  to  jealousy. 

In  literature,  too,  the  High 
Church  movement  has  left  its  mark. 
Not  to  speak  of  Newman's  sermons 
— 'high  poems,'  Professor  Shairp 
calls  them,  *  as  of  an  inspired  singer, 
or  the  outpourings  as  of  a  prophet 
rapt  yet  self-possessed' — not  to 
speak  of  these,  nor  of  the  Anglican 
sermons  of  Cardinal  Manning,  there 
are  books  of  erudition  and  research, 
as  the  Commentaries  of  Dr.  Pusey 
and  Bishop  Wordsworth ;  there  are 
devotional  works,  such  as  those  of 
Dr.  Hook  and  Canon  Carter  ;  there 
are  novels  and  tales  of  every  degpreo 
of  merit  short  of  the  highest,  from 
the  works  of  Miss  Yonge  and  Miss 
Sewell  and  Mr.  Oresley,  down  to  a 
depth  of  silliness  inconceivable 
and  indescribable ;  there  are  hymns 
in  great  number,  some  of  a  very  high 
degree  of  excellence,  which  have 
taken  their  place  along  with  Charles 
Wesley*s  and  Isaac  Watts'  and  Dr. 
Doddridge's  and  Dean  Alford's  and 
Dean    Milman's   in    the   common 


storehouse  of  the  Church ;  above  all 
there  is  John  Keble's  Christian  Year^ 
which  has  almost  won  for  itself  a 
place  among  the  formularies  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  and  which  has 
added  a  new  College  to  Oxford. 

After  such  a  list — and  that  after 
all  a  brief  and  imperfect  one— 
of  works  achieved  within  forty 
years,  we  may  surely  pronounce  a 
verdict  of  '  successful '  in  reply  to 
the  question  with  which  we  started. 
And  yet,  if  Dr.  Newman  could  be 
called  to  give  evidence,  if  the  whole 
present  ftusts  of  the  case  could  be 
laid  before  him,  and  he  could  be 
asked,  If  you  had  known  all  this 
beforehand  when  the  movement  was 
at  its  height  and  before  any  doubts 
as  to  your  own  position  had  made 
themselves  felt,  would  you  have 
greeted  this  beforehand  as  viotoiy 
or  mourned  over  it  by  anticipation  as 
defeat^  what  may  we  suppose  would 
be  his  reply?  'True,'  he  might 
say,  *  a  very  great  and  a  very  saln- 
tary  change  has  been  wrought  in 
the  external  aspect  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  the  fabrics  of  the  churches 
have  been  restored;  the  services 
have  been  improved  and  multiplied, 
the  clergy  are  more  reverent  and 
more  zealous ;  much  which  in  years 
gone  by  we  dared  not  attempt  is  now 
universally  accepted  and  approved, 
but  what  we  set  about  to  do  in  the 
first  place  was  to  leaven  the  Chuxtsh 
of  England  with  Catholic  principles, 
to  raise  the  standard  of  dogpnatic 
belief;  to  bring  back  to  England 
the  ages  of  faith.  We  cared  nothing 
for  churches  without  belief  in  the 
Church :  nothing  for  frequent  and 
reverent  communions  without  faith 
in  the  Real  Presence :  nothing  for 
surplioed  choirs  without  the  priest- 
hood: nothing  for  multiplied 
Bishoprics  without  belief  in  tbe 
Apostolic  Succession.  It  is  no  new 
thing  to  build  the  tombs  of  prophets 
whom  the  builders'  Withers  killed.' 
It  is  a  &ct  of  great  significance 
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that  Professor  Shairp  records  with 
reference  to  St.  Mary's,  Oxford, 
when  Newman  was  vicar.  '  The  ser- 
vice was  very  simple,  no  pomp,  no 
ritnallsm ;  for  it  was  characteristic 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  movement 
that  they  left  these  things  to  the 
weaker  hrethren.  Their  thoughts, 
at  all  events,  were  set  on  great 
questions  which  touched  the  heart 
of  unseen  things.'  It  is  true  that 
the  survivors  of  the  movement  have 
identified  themsel vesmth  the  Ritual- 
ist movement,  from  a  chivalrous 
feeling  of  uuwilliugness  to  desert 
men  who  were  carrying  out  their 
own  principles;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  they  have  never  them- 
selves been  ritualists.  And  there- 
fore we  are  justified  in  measuring 
the  success  of  the  movement  not 
by  ontward  improvements,  not  by 
building  of  churches  and  expendi- 
ture of  money,  but  by  the  inward 
effect  produced  on  tiie  mind  and 
faith  of  Englishmen.  And  tried 
by  this  test  it  is  impossible  to  assert 
that  the  Oxford  movement  has 
succeeded. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  mo7e- 
ment  was  doubtless  the  doctrine 
of  the  Apostolical  Succession.  Qrant 
this,  and  the  rest  follows :  deny 
this,  and  all  else  becomes  to  the 
High  Churchman  valueless,  and  to 
theLow  Churchman  innocuous.  The 
tendency  of  the  Liberal  statesmen  of 
the  day  to  treat  the  Church  simply 
as  an  establishment,  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Worship,  or,  if  they 
recognised  any  spiritual  character  in 
it,  to  regard  it  at  the  utmost  as 
merely  a  sect  among  sects,  drove 
men  to  look  for  some  basis  on  which 
they  could  logically  maintain  the 


supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land  over  other  religious  bodies 
apart  from  the  uncertain  ground  of 
State  Establishment.  This  basis 
they  found  in  the  doctrine  that  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  had  com- 
mitted the  government  of  His 
Church  to  the  Apostles,  to  be  by 
them  handed  on  to  their  successors, 
the  Bishops,  through  whom  the 
sacred  succession  was  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  imposition  of  hands 
through  all  ajzes  to  the  end  of  time. 
From  this  it  K>llowed,  that  so-called 
churches  which  did  not  possess 
Bishops  rightly  consecrated  and 
deriving  their  office  from  the 
Apostles  were  not  churches  at  all ; 
and  as  no  churches  even  professed 
to  have  this  succession  except  the 
Boman,  the  Ghreek,  and  the  AngH- 
can,  these  were  the  only  true  and 
lawful  churches,  and  Scotch  Presby- 
terians,^ established  though  they 
were,  were  no  better  than  Dissenters, 
and  could  only  be  by  a  stretch  of 
Christian  charity  likened  to  schis- 
matical  Samaria.  By  this  doctrine 
the  Nonconformists  were  at  once 
placed  outside  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Church  was  set  on 
an  unassailable  vantage-ground ;  so 
that  State  Establishment  and  re- 
cognition became  a  mere  accident, 
and  if  these  were  withdrawn  or 
transferred  to-morrow,  the  Episco- 
pal communion  was  still  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  and  all  others  were 
schismatics,  whose  sacraments  were 
nonentities,  whose  ministers  were 
mere  laymen,  and  whose  worship 
no  Churchman  might  join  without 
sin. 

This,  then,  we  may  take  as  a  cru- 
cial and  critical  doctrine,  and  we  may 


*  *  ThoQ  art  the  Church  of  Scotland 

Till  Scotland  melt  in  flame/ 
•iDgB  an  American  bishop  to  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church. 

'  Oh,  rail  not  on  our  brethren  of  the  North, 

Albeit  Samaria  finds  her  likeness  there ; 
A  self-formed  Priesthood,  and  the  Church  cast  forth 

To  the  chill  mountain  air. 
What  though  their  fathers  sinned,  and  lost  the  grace 
Which  seals  the  Holy  Apostolic  line  T 
So  Br.  Newman,  in  the  Lyra  Apo9toliea,  sings  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
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ask,  Has  the  Oxford  movement  suc- 
ceeded in  instilliDg  it  into  the  minds 
of  Btiglishmen  or  of  English  Church- 
men ?  To  this  qaestion  bnt  one  an- 
swer  can  be  given.  The  clergy  in- 
deed have  largely  accepted  a  doctrine 
^ich  appeals  not  only  to  the  love  of 
authority,  inherent  eyen  in  the  cleri- 
cal nature,  but  also  to  their  loyalty 
to  the  Ohuroh  ;  upon  the  ]ai<y 
•it  hsis  fallen  dead.  No  doubt  the 
']aity  have  a  decided,  sometimes 
an  enthusiastic,  preference  for  the 
Chuvch  over,  other  bodies ;  they 
are  sttaohed  to  her  Liturgy,  they 
value  her  sober  tone  of  piety,  and 
they  respect  her  because,  like  the 
Monarchy  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
she  retains  in-  this  vulgar  bustling 
age  something  of  the  ancient  stateli- 
-nesB  and  caJin  which  befits  'the 
iinstitutions  of  a  great  nation.  *  But 
to  suppose  that  they  regard  her  as 
.the  only  tme  Christian  Church  in 
•the  realm,  and  Dissenters  as  sohis* 
matics }  to  suppose  that  they  regard 
Bishops  as  more  than  important 
'and  dignified  Church  officers,  as 
the  only  authorised  channels  of 
>Divine  grace;  this  would  be  en- 
tirely to  mistake  their  attitude  with 
reference  to  her.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  willing  to  accept 
the  Church  of  Bngland^  as  they  find 
her,  without  troubling  themselves 
•much  about  theological  dogmas, 
and  to  accept  Bishops  as  part  of  her 
system ;  but  they  are,  as  a  body, 
very  strongly  and  decidedly  Pro- 
testant, and  any  dogma  which 
^onld  range  them  with  the  Church 
of  Rome  on  one  side  and  the 
non-Episcopal  Protestants  on  the 
other  they  would  simply  disregard. 
It  is  true  that  in  rural  neighbour- 
hoods the  old  social  prejudice 
against  Dissenters  has  not  yet 
entirely  disappeared,  but  it  is 
yielding  gradually  to  a  better  under- 
standing, and  to  higher  education 


and  wider  culture  on  either  side ; 
and  any  strong  theological  anti- 
pathy is  altogether  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Few  laymen  would  have  any 
scruple  in  following  the  example  of 
their  Sovereign,  and  attending  Pres- 
byterian worship  and  even  receiving 
the  communion  in  Presbyterian 
churches,  while  in  Scotland ;  nor 
would  their  conscience  forbid  them, 
however  they  might  think  it  inexpe- 
dient, to  attend  a  Nonconformist 
chapel  south  of  the  Tweed.  In  short, 
a  layman  (and  we  may  hope  -many 
a  clergyman  too)  regards  Episcopacy 
exactly  as  he  regards  Monarchy,  as  a 
form  of  government  which  comes  to 
us  with  the  recommendation  of  an«- 
tiquity  and  prescription,  as  a  valu- 
able link  with  past  history,  but  not 
by  any  means  as  posseasing  any 
exclusive  Divine  sanction.  The 
belief  in  the  Divine  right  of  Bishop 
has  ontliTed  that  in  idie  Divine 
right  of  Kings,  bnt  it  is  going  tlie 
same  road,  nor  has  the  Oxlbrd 
movement  done  more  than  fl^gfatly 
to  prolong  its  life. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  so- 
called  sacramental  system-^which 
is  a  kind  of  coroUavy  of  the  Aposto- 
lical Succession — has  laid  any  real 
hold  on  the  mind  of  the  Church 
laity.  It  is  true,  and  we  rejoiee  to 
record  it,  that  a  fkv  more  frequent 
and  far  more  reverent  attendance 
at  the  highest  office  of  religion  htm 
become  almost  universal ;  but  tiiis 
is  a  part  of  the  general  awakening 
of  Church  life,  which  may  have 
sprung  out  of  the  High  Gfaurch 
movement,  bnt  which  is  entirely 
independent  of  it,  and  which  in- 
deed extends  to  the  Nonconf  onmstB. 
Many  practices  which  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  were  proscribed  as 
High  Church,  such  as  surpliced 
choirs,  choral  services,  weekly  com- 
munion, and  the  rest,  have  now 
become  common,  but  it  is  by  ceasing 


*  It  is  probable  that  a  coniriderable  proportion  of  hereditary  English  Roman  Catholics 
not  of  coarse  the  converts  from  Anglicanism)  accept  their  Charch  in  the  same  waj, 
without  desiring  to  commit  themselves  veiy  definitely  to  details* 
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to  be  distinctively  High  Chnrcli ; 
indeed  instances  are  not  rare  in 
which  Broad  Chnrch  clergymen 
have  introduced  saoh  things  with 
general  approval  beoanse  in  their 
case  they  were  known  to  be  inno- 
caons,  while  their  High  Church 
Tieighboors  feared  to  propose  them. 

We  are  brought  therefore  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  High  Church 
morement  which  began  at  Oxford 
about  the  year  1834,  and  which 
received  its  chief  impulse  irom  the 
personal  influence  of  Dr.  Newman 
orer  the  young  Oxford  men  of  his 
day,  although  it  has  produced  great 
and  lasting  and  in  many  respects 
bencfieial  results,  has  yet  not  been 
snecessfal  in  leavening  the  Church 
with  the  principles  which  it  was 
intended  to  promote.  It  has  had 
tile  advantage  of  conspicuous  intel- 
lectual ability  and  great  saintliness 
of  life  among  its  promoters  and 
adberents ;  it  has  had  the  command 
of  tfaepress  and  of  the  pulpit;  it  has 
not  slirank  from  publicity,  but  has 
^triren  and  cried  and  let  its  voice 
be  heard  in  the  streets;  and  yet  it 
has  ittide  no  real  impression  upon 
the  bdf  mind  of  England.  How 
are  we  to  account  for  this  ?  There 
ean  be  but  one  reason.  The  cause 
<'^  its  failure  is  the  cause  of  the 
faihiTB  of  ATchbishop  Laud,  of 
King  James  II.,  of  the  Nonjurors-i^ 
tbe  invincible  Protestantism  of  the 
religions  mind  of  England.  That 
Protestantism  has  often  been  very 
abwttd,  very  wrong-headed,  very 
^natical:  it  has  protested  against 
chanting  the  Psalms,  against  prcach- 
'n?  in  the  surplice,  against  the 
abolition  of  pews,  against  painted 
windows ;  but  it  has  done  so  be- 
c»nse  it  belicrved  that  these  things 
were  part  of  a  system  of  sacerdo- 
talism to  which  it  was  irrecon- 
nlably  hostile. 

In  saying  so  mttch,  we  have  by 
anticipation  answered  the  second 
question  which  we-  proposed  •  to  dis« 
^:  the  future  prospects  of  the 
High  Church  party.     Superficially, 


these  prospects  may  seem  fair 
enough.  The  English  laity  have 
pretty  well  got  over  the  Protestant 
panic,  which  caused  tjiem  to  smell 
'  Puseyism '  in  everj'  proposal  fer 
the  restoration  or  embellishment  of 
a  church,  for  the  introduction  of  an 
impiroved  hymnal,  or  for  a  more 
eesthetic  form  of  service.  Indeed, 
we  are  not  sure  that  a  moderate 
High  Churchman  is  not  on  the 
whole  more '  acceptable  in  most 
parishes  than  au  Evangelical.  So 
that,  if  the  High  Church  party  are 
content  to  be  the  party  of  Culture, 
of  Esthetics,  of  the  Befiued  and 
Beautiful,  in  other  words  to  sink  the 
principles  for  which  their  founders 
would  have  died,  and  to  confine 
themselves  to  things  which  their 
founders  passed  by  as  trivial,  they 
may  have  a  considerable  career 
before  them.  But  if  they  wish  to 
do  more  than  this — ^If  theit  object 
is  to  persuade  English  people  to 
accept  what  are  teohnically  known 
as  •Catholic'  or  *  Church'  prin- 
ciples, and  to  bring  back  the  ages 
of  faith  minus  the  corruptions  of 
Rome,  they  will  find  that  they  have 
to  deal  with,  a  somewhat  stiff- 
necked  generation,  and  that  their 
breath  would  be  more  *iasefally  em- 
ployed in  cooling  their  porridge 
than  in  trying  to  blow  up  the  flame 
of  Catholic  zeal  in  the  green  and 
hissing  wood  of  English  Protestant, 
ism.  There  are,  it  is  true,  con- 
spicuous instances  of  pronounced 
High  Churchmen  whose  preaching 
is  among  the  intellectua<l  and  spiritual 
influences  of  the  day;  but  if  we 
mistake  not,  they  would  themselves 
acknowledge  that  their  power  lies 
rather  in  the  application  of  Chris- 
tian principles  to  the  ^^^reat  social 
questions  of  tbe  day,  than  in  the 
exhibition  of  a  dogmatic  or  ecclesi- 
astical system.  There  are,  and  pro- 
bably will  be,  influential  and  popular 
High  Churchmen ;  but  it  is  impro- 
bable that  the  BLigh  Church  party 
will  become  either  influential  or 
popular. 
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In  tmth,   the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  the  High  Ohnrch  party 
have    lain  in    its  cnltnre    and  its 
freedom  from  vulgarity.      Its  early 
motto,    *  In  quietness  and  in  con- 
fidence shall  be  your  strength/  is  no 
unfair  description  of  its  character 
and  method.     Like  a  house  of  busi- 
ness which  refuses  to  advertise  and 
puff,  it  has  always  had  a  respect- 
able   connection,     and    has    never 
used  popular  arts.     And  the  conse- 
quence is  that  it  has  succeeded  with 
the  classes  that  like  old-established 
shops,   and  failed  with  the  classes 
that     prefer    advertising    houses. 
Tou  may  find  in  its  ranks  some 
wealthy  merchants    and   bankers ; 
you   will  find  few    retail  traders. 
Frofessor  Shairp  remarks  of  New- 
man's   preaching,    'There  was  no 
vehemence,     no     declamation,    no 
show  of  elaborated  argument.  .   .  . 
Indeed,  we  believe  that  if  he  had 
preached    one   of    his   St.   Mary's 
sermons  before  a  Scotch  town  con- 
gregation, they  would  have  thought 
the  preacher  a  "  silly  body." '     And 
in  the  services  of  the  earher  High 
Churchmen  there  was,  along  with  a 
very  deep  reverence,  a  severity  and 
self-repression  which  contrasts  sin- 
gularly with  the  modem  ritualistic 
development,    and  which  in  itself 
was  sufficient  to  repel  persons  accus- 
tomed to  the  florid  *  impressiveness  * 
of  the  Evangelical  school  whether 
within  or  without  the  Established 
Church.     And  it  is  probably  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  sense  of 
this    deficiency    in    the    old  High 
Churchmen,  that  the  modem  Ritual- 
ist school  have  cultivated  so  sensa- 
tional a  style  both  of  service  and  of 
preaching.     The  old  style  was  too 
decorous,   too   respectable:  it  did 
not  draw.     And  so,  even  as  an  old- 
fashioned  tradesman  who  finds  that 
the  steady  humdrum  business  does 
not  pay,  will  sometimes  put  in  a  new 
shop  front,  bright  with  gilding  and 
gas,  and  spend  a  few  hundreds  in  ad- 


vertising, to  attract  the  public  at- 
tention, so  the  new  school  of  High 
Churchmen,  copying  the  example 
of  the  children  of  this  world, 
adapted  themselves  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  sensational  age,  and 
competed  for  public  favour  with 
Cardinal  Manning  and  Mr.  Spur- 
geon.  That  there  liave  been  other 
and  worthier  influences  at  work  we 
do  not  for  a  moment  deny ;  no  one 
who  knows  anything  of  the  Ritualist 
leaders  will  doubt  their  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity  of  purpose ;  but 
neither  can  anyone  doubt  their 
inferiority  to  the  old  High  Church 
leaders,  of  whom  Dr.  Pusey  is 
almost  the  only  survivor  and  Dr. 
Liddon  almost  the  only  successor, 
in  mental  calibre,  in  sobriety,  in 
loyalty  and  submission  to  lawful 
authority.  Dr.  Ne^vman,  in  the  full 
swing  of  the  movement,  was  ready 
at  any  moment  to  stop  the  issue 
of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  at  the 
mere  bidding  of  his  Bishop :  Mr. 
Tooth,  when  his  Bishop  had  li- 
censed another  clei^gyman  to  officiate 
in  his  stead,  being  unable  to  enter 
by  the  door  into  the  sheepfold, 
climbs  up  some  other  way  and 
celebrates  the  highest  mysteries  of 
religion  by  the  aid  of  the  cra<;ka. 
man's  tools.  Ritualism,  if  it  re- 
presents the  old  High  Churchmen, 
does  so  no  otherwise  than  as  a 
foolish  son  represents  his  grave  and 
revei-end  father. 

It  will  appear  from  what  has 
been  said  that  we  do  not  estimate 
very  highly  the  future  prospects  or 
High  Church  principles.  Sacer- 
dotalism in  truth  has  never  stood 
much  chance  with  the  sturdy  and 
somewhat  defiant  independence  of 
the  English  character.  Yet  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  the 
High  Church  party  may  still  have 
an  important  part  to  play  in  the 
future.  We  pointed  out  in  a 
previous  article'  the  tendency  of 
the   Evangelical  party  to  sink  its 


■  See  Fraser^  January  1878,  p.  29. 
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differences  and  make  coamoa  cause  the  difference  between  any  religion 
with  its  old  adversary;  and  we  of  authority  and  the  religion  baaed 
60ggest«d  that  this  might  be  in  on  scientific  inquiry.  What  form 
part  at  least  attributable  to  an  the  faith  of  the  future  will  take — 
instinctive  couacionsnesa  of  its  what  elementa  of  onr  present  re- 
need  of  an  ally  in  the  presence  ligion  will  survive  the  fire,  and 
of  a  common  danger.  The  Chris-  which  will  be  bnrnt  up — wbich 
tendcm  of  the  tatnre  will,  ac-  party  is  destined  finally  to  prevail ; 
cording  to  all  appearances,  be  these  are  questions  which  lie  out* 
ranged  in  (it  may  be)  its  final  side  onr  present  discnssion.  It  is 
divisions,  the  party  of  Authority  enough  to  indicate  our  belief  that 
and  that  of  Free  Inquiry  and  Gnti-  of  the  parties  which  now  divide  the 
cism.  And  if  so,  it  is  certain  thai  Cbnrch,  two  are  likely  in  fntore 
in  the  former  puiy  will  be  found  to  be  more  and  more  drawn 
the  Higb  Cbnrch,  the  Low  Church,  together  in  defence  of  old  tradition 
and  the  Roman  Catholics,  merging  against  modern  thought,  and  that 
their  differences  in  the  preparation  the  High  Church  and  Low  Chnrcli 
for  the  final  struggle.  Little  as  parties,  retaining,  no  doubt,  for  a 
either  par^  may  be  inclined  to  ac-  long  time  much  of  their  separate 
knowledge  it,  it  is  yet  certain  that  individuality,  will  more  and  more 
the  difference  between  those  who  coalesce  into  a  single  army  against 
build  their  faith  on  an  infallible  that  Liberal  movement  which,  as 
and  unqnestionable  authority,  Dr.  Newman  foresaw  more  than 
whether  Uiat  authority  be  a  man,  forty  years  ago,  is  the  dividing 
a  church,  or  a  book,  is  in  principle  principle  of  ^e  present  and  the 
iusigBificanfc  when  compared  with  oomiogage. 
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THE    KAFFIR    WAR. 
By  an  English  Oiticer  in  South  Africa.  ' 


AN  important  step  in  the  con* 
solidation  of  our  South  African 
possessions  received  lately  a  brief 
description  in  the  pages  of  this 
Magttsineb  We  refer  to  a  paper  on 
the  Annexation  of  the  Transvaal.' 
It  was  there  pointed  ont  that  this 
e<^ent  was  bnt  one  stage  in  a  process 
which  must  result  in  the  confede- 
yation  of  aU  South  Africa  under  the 
British  ^6ag.  Bat,  as  is  frequently 
^served  in  similar  oases,  the  firab 
fltep  taken^  others  follow  with  un- 
^xpeo^d  rapidity  ;  and  such  has 
been  the  case  here.  The  dose  of  1 87  7 
has  witnessed  the  absorption  of  yet 
another  slice  of  territory  into  the 
area  of  British  dominion. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
civilisation  and  barbarism,  in  close 
juxtaposition,  are  incompatible. 
The  savage  must  accept  civilisation 
or  disappear  before  it  The  history, 
both  past  and  recent,  of  South  Africa 
proves  the  truth  of  this  proposition. 
But  before  proceeding  further  with 
our  narrative,  we  shall  attempt  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  Kaffir  races 
which  inhabit  the  region  between 
the  frontiers  of  the  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal  ;  the  numerous  and 
martial  race  of  Zulu  Kaffirs,  dwelU 
ing  to  the  north  of  the  latter  colony, 
having  been  alluded  to  in  the  former 
paper. 

Independent  Kafiraria,  as  it  is 
somewhat  incorrectly  styled  in  con- 
tradistinction to  British  Kaffraria, 
is  comprised  between  the  rivers  Kei 
and  IJmzimkulu,  and  is  composed  of 
various  Kaffir  tribes,  all  in  different 
dee^rees  subject  or  iributary  to  the 
British  Crown.  Foremost  amongst 
them  are  the  Amaxosa,  these  and 
the  Zulus  forming  the  two  great 


sections  into  which  the  E^affir  nation 
is  divided.  A^in,  the  Xosa  branch 
(cuna  is  a  prefix,  denoting  tbe  plural) 
is  divided  into  three  principal  tribes : 
Gtaikas,  Tembua  or  Tambookiea, 
and  Gralekas.  The  Gaikas,  a  war- 
like race,  dwell  within  the  precincto 
.of  the  colony  in  the  vicinity  of  Eling 
William' s  Town.  The  Tambookies' 
territory  was  annexed  in  1 8.7  5 .  The 
Ghilekas,  the  paramount  tribe  of  the 
Amaxosa,  under  their  «hjlef  Kreli, 
occupied  till  recently  the  beautiful 
strip  of  country  which  extends,  from 
the  mouth  of  Uie  Kei  to  that  of  the 
Bashoe  river.  It  was  against  these 
that  tlie  recent  hostiliticis  were  di* 
reoted.  Farther  on,  beyond,  the 
Umtala  river,*  and  extending  np 
to  Natal,  dwell  the  Pondo  Kaffirs 
and  the  Basutos. 

The  Fingoes,  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  war,  next  deserve 
notice.  They  are  located,  under 
their  headman,  Yeldman,  chiefly  due 
north  of  the  country  of  tbe  Galekas, 
but  are  found  in  various  other  parts 
of  the  colony.  They  are  descendants 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Natal, 
a  few  of  whom  escaped  southwards 
after  the  devastation,  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century,  of  their  country 
by  the  armies  of  the  Zulu  conqueror^ 
Tchaka.  On  arrival  in  the  country 
of  the  Xosa  Kaffirs  they  were  en- 
slaved  by  them,  and  thus  they  re- 
mained until  liberated  by  the  English 
6k>vemment.  Gbeat  antipathy  natu- 
rally exists  between  these  liberated 
bondsmen  and  their  former  ances- 
tors ;  the  one,  confident  in  the  pro- 
tection  and  support  of  the  Engliah,. 
doubtless  repay  with  insult  the  con- 
tempt of  the  otlier.  The  dose 
proximity    of    these    combustible 
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loaterials,  separated  by  no  great 
natural  obstacle  as  a  boandarj, 
promised  to  be  firaitfal  of  discord. 
Sach.  baa  been  the  resalt.  Twenty 
ye^TB  ago  Kreli  and  his  tribe  were 
driven  oat  of  the  territory  we  have 
described  to  the  farther  side  of  the 
Bashee»  but  were  restored  to  their 
foxvaear  homes  seven  years  later, 
tiirongh  the  mistaken  clemency  of 
Sir  Philip  Wodehouse. 

If  we.  seek  the  causes  of  Kaffir 
wars,  we  shall  find  them  chiefly 
attributable  to  increase  of  popula. 
tioQy  .and  consequent  deficiency  of 
Und.  The  people  are  pastoral  and 
require  a  much  greater  quantity 
(»f  land  for  their  support  than  is 
necessary  for  a  nation  which  has 
betaken  itself  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits. Again,  population  rapidly 
increases  owing  to  the  comparative 
law  and  order  which  reign  under 
the  shadow  of  British  rule.  There 
is  no  land  for  the  rising  generation, 
consequently  no  oxen,  and  further, 
no  wives,  as  every  wife  is  bought 
with  a  certain  number  of  cattle. 
Discontent  grows  apace  amongst  the 
youths,  and  war  is  the  natural  out- 
let for  the  surplus  population  in  a 
country  where  epidemics  are  almost 
unknown.  The  ladies,  if  they  are 
not  belied,  add  to  the  difiiculties  of 
the  situation  by  taunting  their 
amorous  swains  with  their  inex- 
perience of  war.  In  Zululand, 
it  is  asserted,  a  still  more 
terrible  state  of  things  exists.  The 
young  girls  are  handed  over  as 
wives  to  the  aged  veterans  cunning 
in  the  art  of  war,  whilst  the  youths 
are  lefl  in  unmai*ried  misery.  This 
state  of  things  leads  to  frequent 
olopementS'  to  Natal  of  dusky 
beauties,  blighted  in  their  affections ; 
but  we  are  informed  that,  usually, 
a  short  experience  of  life  in  that 
colony  leads  to  a  return  to  domestic 
bliAS  and  their  aged  admirers.  The 
witeh  doctors,  too,  have  a  powerful 
influenoe  over  the  minds  of  the 
chiois.  These  impostors,  often 
women,     profess     to    foretell    the 


future,  make  rain,  heal  wounds  and 
diseases  ;  and  before  -commencing 
war,  every  Kaffir  is  doctored  for  it 
by  them.  This  operation  is  per- 
formed bv  painting  the  forehead 
with  a  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  abo- 
minations, to  which,  it  has  been 
asserted,  the  flesh  of, .dead  human 
bodies  is  sometimes  added.  In  1857 
Kreli  and  his  tribe  were  persuaded 
by  one  of  these  prophetesses  to 
destroy  their  cattle  and  attack  the 
English.  She  promised,  in  case  of 
his  acquiescence,  conquest  and  the 
subsequent  resurrection  of  his  slain 
cattle.  Her  instructions  were 
obeyed,  and  these  infatuated 
wretehes  would  have  been  starved 
to  a  man  had  it  not  been  for  the 
timely  assistance  of  the  British 
Government.  Thus  much  for  the 
causes  which  operate  in  producing 
a  desire  for  war  on  the  part  of  the 
Kaffirs.  Hostilities  are  generally 
ushered  in  by  much  cattle-liftiog, 
when  the  border  farmers  suffer 
greatly,  their  cattle  and  sheep  being 
swept  off  in  hundreds.  Cattle  is, 
be  it  understoood,  the  great  objec- 
tive in  Kaffir  warfare,  and  has 
as  much  importance  as  the 
capital  of  an  enemy's  country  in  a 
European  campaign.  The  Kaffir 
adores  his  cattle  with  a  fervour 
that  can  hardly  be  pictui*ed  by 
ourselves.  It  is  his  all.  He  would 
sooner  lose  his  wife  than  his  cow  ; 
this,  perhaps,  because  with  cows  he 
can  purchase  another  partner  of  his 
affections.  He  will  tight  bravely 
for  his  cattle,  and  many  think  that 
to  attack  them  is  the  only  way  of 
forcing  him  into  action.  Thus  a 
campaign  against  our  dusky  neigh- 
bours begpbas  and  ends  with  the 
word  *  cattle.*  Indeed,  their  war-cry 
is  '  cattle.'  This  is  their  method  of 
carrying  on  war,  but  whether  we 
are  right  in  following  their  example 
so  closely  is  another  question. 
We  have,  in  past  years,  incurred 
at  least  one  defeat  through  a  too 
gi-eat  eagerness  for  the  living  speiL 
The  present  disturbances  origin- 
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ated  in  a  beer-drinking  party  in  the 
Transkei  in  the  early  days  of  last 
Augnst.  The  Kaffirs  make  beer, 
not  unlike  the  Russian  kwas^  from 
the  grains  of  a  species  of  millet, 
termed  by  the  colonists  Kaffir 
corn.  Its  intoxicating  qualities 
prove  as  fertile  of  evil  here  as  simi- 
lar things  elsewhere.  This  '  big 
drink  '  took  place  near  the  frontier 
which  divides  Fingo  from  Gkkleka. 
The  hosts  were  Fingoes,  who  invited 
some  Galeka  men  to  cross  and  join 
the  festive  throng,  but  they  com- 
mitted the  error  of  consuming  the 
liquor  before  the  arrival  of  their 
guests.  This  unpardonable  beha- 
viour resulted  in  a  free  fight, 
during  which  sundry  injuries  were 
inflicted.  Then  followed  raids 
into  each  other's  territory,  cattle- 
lifting,  destruction  and  thefts  of 
property,  <&c.  This  unsettled  state 
of  things  went  on  with  scarce  an 
intermission  from  the  beginning  of 
August  till  the  latter  days  of 
September.  Then,  on  the  26th  of 
that  month,  something  much  more 
serious  occurred — the  collision  of 
the  frontier  armed  and  mounted 
police  with  a  large  force  of  Galekas 
on  the  Gnadana,  otherwise  named 
Mount  Wodehouse.  Sir  Philip 
Wodehouse  restored  the  country  to 
the  Gbblekas,  and,  as  if  in  mockery 
of  the  transaction,  the  first  colli- 
sion of  the  insurgents  with  our 
people  took  place  on  the  hill  which 
bears  his  name.  On  this  day  a 
troop  of  police,  whilst  on  patrol, 
accompanied  by  a  seven-pounder 
mountain  g^n  and  a  body  of 
Fingoes,  attocked  a  large  force  of 
the  enemy  on  a  spur  of  the  above 
mountain.  The  result  was  not 
satisfactory.  The  trail  of  tbe  gun- 
carriage  broke  after  several  dis- 
charges, and  the  piece  itself  had  to 
be  taken  at  speed  out  of  action  to 
avoid  capture.  The  Fingoes,  see- 
ing this,  took  to  flight.  The  police, 
or  a  portion  of  them,  were  ex- 
tended in  skinnishing  order,  dis- 
mounted, their  horses  being  held 


by  their  comrades  in  rear.  Insen- 
sibly the  enemy  crept  round  the 
flanks  of  this  small  force,  which  did 
not  exceed  sixty  men.  When  their 
danger  was  discovered,  a  swifb  rush 
was  made  for  the  horses.  But  the 
animals  and  those  who  held  them 
had  become  startled  and  disordered 
by  the  sudden  sweep  of  the  retreat- 
ing Fingoes.  Many  broke  away. 
The  retreating  skirmishers  had  to 
mount  any  horse  which  came  to 
hand,  and  what  in  modem  phrase 
is  termed  '  a  strategic  movement  to 
the  rear '  took  place.  Seven  mem- 
bers of  that  corps,  amongst  whom 
was  Inspector  Hohenein,  lost  their 
lives  on  this  occasion.  This  was 
certainly  not  an  auspicious  com- 
mencement of  a  war  when  first 
movements  must  involve  to  such 
an  extent  the  prestige  of  the 
British  power.  The  small  post  at 
Ibika,  composed  of  police,  sup- 
ported by  Yeldman's  Fingoes,  was 
now  felt  to  be  in  imminent  danger, 
and  in  fact,  on  September  29, 
it  was  attacked  in  force  by  the 
Guleka  army,  in  strength  about 
8,000  men. 

A  short  description  of  the  physi- 
cal configuration  of  Ghklekaland 
may  now  properly  be  given.  It 
extends  from  the  Kei  to  the  Bashee, 
is  in  length  about  eighty  miles,  and 
stretches  inland  to  a  depth  of  about 
thirty-five  miles .  Along  the  northern 
boundary  line  stretches  the  water- 
shed of  the  minor  streams,  such  as 
the  Qora,  though  the  larger  ones, 
such  as  the  Kei  and  Bashee,  draw 
their  waters  from  more  distant 
sources  of  supply.  These  minor 
streams  run  in  parallel  beds  to  the 
sea.  Their  courses  are  deep  ravines, 
clothed  with  bush,  which  become 
more  and  more  impracticable  the 
nearer  they  approach  the  sea.  The 
main  tracks  of  communication  run 
along  the  intervening  ridges,  which 
are  bare  and  practicable  for  guns 
and  wheeled  transport.  Lateral 
communication  is  rare  and  difficult. 
It  occurs  chiefly  near  the  source, 
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before  the  stream  has  assumed 
formidable  dimensions,  and  at  the 
month,  where  the  ocean  throws  np 
a  bar  of  sand  which,  in  some  cases, 
entirely  closes  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  The  writer  saw  the  entire 
field  force  cross  dry-shod  the  mouth 
of  the  Kolona  river ;  but  in  others, 
such  as  the  Qora,  the  stream  cuts 
a  cbajinel  through  the  bar,  and 
must  therefore  be  forded.  The 
coast  scenery  is  of  extreme  beauty, 
vegetation  reaching  nearly  to  the 
edge  of  the  ocean,  where  the  blue 
transparent  billows  are  rolled  head- 
long into  a  sea  of  foam.  The  river- 
mouths,  too,  strike  the  eye.  Cliffs 
and  rocks  broken  into  every  fan- 
tasftic  shape,  and  often  of  brilliant 
coloarine,  are  overshadowed  by 
rich  dark  green  brushwood,  whilst 
in  the  moist  hollows,  facing  south, 
tamed  away  from  the  sun,  nestle 
the  more  imposing  trees  of  forest 
growth.  A  pure  sky  of  the  deepest 
blue  and  floods  of  sunlight  complete 
a  landscape  not  often  seen  in  South 
Africa. 

Ibika,  a  small  trading  station,  oc- 
cupies the  junction  of  several  ridges, 
and  consequently  of  as  many  roads, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  tracks. 
It  is  situated  at  the  sources  of  the 
Qora  river.  It  has  a  fine  com- 
manding position,  destitute  of  the 
thick  brushwood  which  flourishes 
nearer  the  sea,  but  is  commanded 
at  the  distance  of  about  800  yards 
by  an  eminence  on  the  left.  The 
clump  of  gum  trees  which  encircle 
the  trader's  house  and  store  are  a 
very  prominent  landmark,  owing  to 
the  bareness  of  the  country  and  their 
elevated  situation.  This  position, 
we  said,  was  attacked  at  about 
3  P.M.  in  the  afternoon  of  September 
29  bv  the  (3aleka  forces.  They 
attacked  in  three  columns,  with  a 
certain  attempt  at  tactical  forma- 
tion which  excited  no  little  surprise 
amongst  their  opponents.  One  co- 
lumn advanced  against  the  centre, 
whibt  the  remaimng  two  attempted 
to  tarn  either  flank  of  our  position. 


But  they  were  soon  thrown  into 
disorder  by  the  police  artillery,  under 
the  direction  of  Captain  Robinson, 
B.A.,  and  being  attacked  by  the 
Fin  go  levies,  who  were  led  on  most 
gallantly  by  Mr.  McClean,  of  the 
Mounted  Police,  were  compelled  to 
retire  with  considerable  loss  by 
sundown.  A  famous  witch  doc- 
tress,  who  had  promised,  it  is  re- 
ported, to  catch  the  English  bullets 
in  her  mouth,  was  slain  whilst 
heading  their  left  column.  Next 
morning  a  further  attempt  was 
made  to  turn  the  \e^  flank  of  the 
position  by  the  eminence  of  which 
we  spoke  above.  But  a  few  well- 
directed  shells  immediately  dis- 
persed the  assailants. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  re- 
viewing these  occurrences,  that  they 
constituted  a  crisis  which,  had  it 
taken  a  turn  unfavoumble  to  our- 
selves, might  have  involved  the 
colony  in  a  general  war,  entailing 
great  loss  of  life,  and  a  vast  sacri- 
fice of  property.  Had  the  Galeka 
army  succeeded  in  forcing  this 
weakly  occupied  position,  the  en- 
tire Kaffir  nation  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability have  risen  as  one  man 
against  us.  Nay,  there  is  evidence 
that  Cetywayo,  the  Zulu  king, 
was  but  waiting  for  Kreli's  success 
to  attack  Natal.  But  the  defence 
of  the  Ibika  position  arrested  the 
tide  of  invasion,  and  afforded  the 
colony  time  to  collect  its  forces  for 
the  struggle,  and  concoct  means  for 
entirely  localising  and  suppressing 
the  rebellion.  Gonmiandant  Griffith 
and  his  police,  thereforci  deserved  on 
this  day  the  unqualified  gratitude 
of  all  colonists.  The  breathing- 
time  his  success  procured  was 
utilised  without  delay. 

It  was  a  fortunate  though  a  for- 
tuitous occurrence  that  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  was  at  the  moment  in  King 
William's  Town,  near  the  seat  oi 
disturbance.  Sir  Arthur  Cunning, 
hame,  commanding  her  Majesty's 
troops  in  the  colony,  was  also  in 
the  neighbourhood,  returning  from 
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a  tour  of  inspection  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. Not  a  moment .  was  there- 
fore lost  in  taking  adequate*  mea- 
sures to  meet  the  emer^ncj.  We 
mc^j  add,  too,  that  the  colonial 
volunteers  nobly  responded  to  the 
cc^ll  .of  duty  and  patriotism.  We 
regret  to  say  that  the  Dutcb  did 
not  follow  their  example.  There 
was  only  ,  one  of  them  in  the 
Transl^ei  force.  But  English  and 
Germans,  maintained  the  ancient 
renown  of  the  Teutonic  race,  and  a 
respectable  force  of  volunteers  and 
burghers  were  soon  sent  to  the 
front.  These,  with  the  additional 
police  which  had  been  hurried  up  to 
reinforce  Mr.  Griffith  at  Ibika,  con- 
stituted about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber a  force  of  800  Europeans,  with 
about  5,000  Fineoes.  Meantime 
tihe  Tambookies  had  been  called 
out  to  .assist  Government,  and  took 
up  their  station  at  Idutywa,  some 
sixteen  miles  to  the  left  of  Ibika, 
under  their  chief,  Ganga  Lizwe, 
and  magistrate  Major  Elliott.  They 
w^re  supported  by  a  troop  of  police 
and  the  Queen's  Town  volunteers, 
and  numbered  about.  2,000  men. 
On, the  light  of  Ibika,  near  the 
Kpi,,  aiuother  force  had  been  assem- 
bled for  the  invasion  of  the 
enemy's  country  at  a  place  called 
the  '  8pri|ig8,'  where,  on  October  9, 
a,  skirmish  took  place  with  the 
Eaffranan  volunteers  under  Com- 
mandant Gray.  The  volunteers 
showed  much,  spirit  in  this  little 
afiair,  and  bad  two  of  ;their  number 
pounded.  October  18  was  the  date 
fixed  for  the  commencement  of 
offensive  operations. 

Before,  proqeeding  .farther  it  is 
proper  to  explain  th|9  disposition 
and  employment  of  her  Majesty's 
troops  in.  thie  colony.  There  are 
altogethei:  4.  entire  regiments  of  in« 
fiemtty  coQiposing  ita  garrison  and 
t^e  head-quarter^,  and  5  companies 
of  {pother,  whose  remaining  3  are 
in  the  mountains.  A  company  has 
like;wise  tp  be  furnished  for  the 
garrison,  of  &L  Helena.    Of  these, 


roughly  speaking,  4^  battalions — 
I    occupies    the     Transvaal;     i^ 
Natal;  2  Gape  Colony  (i  company 
at  St.  Helena).     At  the  outbreak 
of  war  the  ist  battalion  24tb  Begi- 
ment  was  quartered  in  King  Wil- 
liam's Town;  and  immediately  affairs 
assumed  a  threatening  aspect,  as 
many  of  the  88th  Regiment  as  could 
possibly  be  spared  from  Cape  Town 
(which,  amongst  other  things,  ha.H 
to  furnish  the  garrison  of  our  naval 
station  at  Simon's  Bay),  were  or- 
dered  up  to  the  eastern  frontier  by 
the  General  commanding.     He  at 
first  intended  to  despatch,  a  force 
of  her  Majesty's  troops  across  the 
Kei,   but  this    project  was  aban- 
doned after  mature  consideration, 
and  the  military*  force  at  his  dis- 
posal wa£  distributed    at  •  various 
points  along  the  Kei  to  protect  the 
colony  from  attack,  wlulst  the  re- 
bellion   in    GalekaUnd  waa  being 
stamped  out  by  the  colonial  forces. 
Two      important       considerations 
prompted  this  wise  policy.     The 
first    of  these  was,  that    in    and 
around  King  William's  Town  dwell 
the   Gaika  tribe  of   the  Amaxosa 
Kaffirs^  reputed  the  most  formidable 
and  warlike  of  all  the  branches  of 
this  race.     A  forward  movement  of 
her  Majesty's  troops  would,  there- 
fore, have  exposed  not  only  tiie  base 
of  supply,  but  also  placed  the  pro- 
perty and  lives  of  the  colonists  in 
jeopardy.     This  was  the  chief  con- 
sideration whicb  suggested  retain- 
ing   her   Majesty's   troops  within 
the    limits     of    the     colony*      A 
second    but   altogether     auxiliary 
advantage  was    the    following: — 
That  in  caae  of  success  on  the  part 
of  the  colonial  forces,  it  might  be 
asserted  that  a  local  conflict  with  a 
single  tribe  was  not  a  sufficiently 
serious  affair  to  call  for  interference 
on  tbe  partof  her  Majesty's  troops. 
Th,iiR  much  explanation  is  due  of 
what  at  first  glance  might  ^pear  un- 
accountable— that  the  active  cam- 
paign was  waged  by  the  colonial 
rather  than  the  Imperial  forces. 
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Let  us  now  proceed  to  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  movements  which 
resulted  in  the  complete  evacuation 
of  Galekaland  by  the  enemy. 

On  October  iS,  the  columns 
advanced  simaltaneously.  Of  these 
there  were  from  the  extreme  right, 
staiEiiii^  from  the  Springs,  undei; 
Inspector  Chalmers,  of  the  PoUce, 
the.t?K>,  centre  ones,  the  head- 
qoarier  column  undei*  Commandant 
Griffith,  and  the  other  under  Inspect 
tor  Hook,  starting  from  Ibika ;  and 
thai  on  the  left,  Tambookies  under 
Mi^or  Elliott,  with  about  200 
Yofatnteers  and  mounted  police, 
advanoed  from  Iduty  wa. 

Ijet  the  reader  suppose  the 
theatre  of  war  Galekaland,  the 
country  between  the  Keiand  Ebshee 
rivers,  divided  into  two  sections  by 
the  river  Qora,  a  stream  running 
in.  a  deep  rugged  boshy  valley,  quite 
impracticable  for  troops  except  at 
ite.  mouth  and  high  up  near  its 
foarces.  It  may  hero  be  remarked, 
that  these  Kaffrarian  river-beds 
haye  a  character  peculiar  to  them- 
selves.  Not  beii^g  a  geologist,  I  am 
unable  to  account  for  their  origin, 
b|Ub  th^  appear  ,to  lutve  been  bur- 
rowed oat  of  a  table,  ,and  worn  by 
ttie  action  of  water  for  ages.  The 
rivevHyides  av^  similarly  sponsd,  and 
U9aaUy  ccvered  with  brush,  .mpet 
&V9axable  for  the  species  of  war- 
fiure  to  which  the  Kaffirs  are 
addicted.  .  But  to  return*  In  the 
middle  of  October  the  main  body 
qC.  Kxeli's  fiaroes,  repulsed  at  tba 
battle  of  ilbiksi  on  Septembeir  29^ 
now  14^  in  the  west^:ii  ,8ection  of  his 
W^aiflf^^ife»  between  theKei  and  the 
Qora  rivers.  Many  were  reported 
in  the  reogh  ooantry  bordering  the 
Kei;  la?ge  bodies  of  them  on  the 
bfadpi  of  the  Qora  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Manubi 
Fqres)^.  Into  this  latter  it  waip 
always  predicted  that  they 
would,  retreat  before  our  forces. 
3q«  tp  clear  the  frontiers  of  the 


colony  by  extruding  the  enemy 
from  his  fastnesses  about  the  Kei, 
the  Commandant  resolved  on  exe- 
cuting  a  concentric  movement  from 
Ibika  on  the  mountain  Centani 
with  his  own  colunm  and  that  of 
Chalmers  from  the. Springs ;  whilst, 
to  cover  his  flank  mpvement,  and 
at  the  same  tipae  threaten  the  re- 
treat of  the  enemy  into  the  Manubi 
Forest,  he  detached  Hook's  polumn 
with  a  nine-poander  gun  to  occupy 
the  Nzalaxa  Mountain.  I  On  the 
2ist  inst.  a  smart  action  took  place 
here.  The  enemy  attacked  Hook's 
camp,  but  was  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss.  This  action  was  remarkable 
as  establishing  the  superiority  of 
theFiBgoes  over  their  former  an. 
cestors.  The  European  forces  did 
not  draw  a  trigger,  being  held  in  re- 
serve the  whole  time.  Two  English- 
men, officers  of  theFingo  levies,  hown 
ever,  perished.  The  circumstance 
was  tragic,  as  they  were  brothers,  and 
left  large  famUies  to  mourn  their 
loss. 

Some  retreating  Galekas  had  en. 
sconced  themselves  in  a  hollow 
stony  dell,  the  bed  of  a  stream, 
most  densely  crammed  with  trees 
and  brashwood — a  kloof,  to  ase  the 
local  term.  One  of  these  brothers, 
Goss  by  name,  boldly,  bat  rashly, 
led  his  Fingoes  into  the  skloof.  Tho 
exit  was  barred  on  the  far  side  by  a 
cliff,  so  that  the  petreat  of  the  foe 
was  cat  off,  and  they  were  taken 
'  like  rats  in  a  trap.'.  Goes  was  shot 
dead,  and  his  brother  rushing  in  to 
his  assistance,  a  bullet  laid  him 
dead  by  his  side.  Eighteen  Fingoes 
were  shot-  ere  the.  fjftstness  was 
taken.  The  garrison  consisted  hut 
of  seven  Kaffirs,  aU  of  whom  were 
slain.  The  writer  entered  this 
slaughter-house  a  few  )iours  afi^er 
the  occurrence,  with  the  Comnoan- 
dant.  The  Kaffirs  had  concealed 
themselves  in  the  stony,  bed  of  the 
stream,  where  they  w^re  now  lying: 
dead,  and  so  thick  was  the  vegeta- 


>  !%•  uTiter  tLpolofpaeB  for  iDtroduciog^  these  napronoiiiieeftble  nsmes.    Were  the  render 
to  Imst  thea  suuiatttcd,  howeMr,  his  asUmifliineDt  iroiild  be  iocreued  tenfolii 
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tion  that  the  slain  had  been  shot 
at  the  distance  of  a  yard  or  two.  An 
officer  of  police  had,  too,  a  narrow 
escape,  being  fired  at  at  so  short  a 
range  that  the  sparks  from  the  dis- 
charge flew  into  his  feice ;  but, 
fortunately  for  him,  the  ballet  fonnd 
its  billet  in  the  cranium  of  a  Fingo 
standing  beside  him. 

Upon  Hook's  force,  as  a  pivot, 
ihe  Commandant  swept  round, 
bringing  his  right  shoulder  forward 
and  clearing  the  whole  country 
near  the  Kei  and  the  seashore. 
The  enemy,  after  their  attempt  on 
the  2i8t,  swiftly  retreated  across 
the  Qora.  Even  the  Manubi  was 
penetrated,  and  found  to  be  deserted 
by  the  enenry.  During  these  move- 
ments the  Fingoes  performed  the 
duties  of  light  troops  very  effi- 
ciently. The  pace  at  which  they 
move,  and  the  thorough  way  in 
which  they  explore  every  nook  and 
crevice,  in  search  of  a  lurking 
enemy,  is  truly  admirable.  Blazing 
huts,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
proclaim  their  destructive  activity. 
The  amount  of  life  which  is  saved 
by  using  them  as  auxiliaries  is 
great.  Europeans  generally  find 
the  bush-fighting  the  most  bloody 
and  hopeless  work  in  Eiiffir  wars. 
But  at  this  the  natives  are  quite  at 
home ;  in  fact,  far  more  so  than 
fighting  in  the  open.  They  are 
sent  into  the  bush  to  ferret  out  the 
enemy,  whilst  the  Europeans  stand 
outside  and  forbid  all  exit  This  is 
but  one  more  example  of  the 
principle  of  division  oP  labour. 

Arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Qora,  the  force  was  delayed  by  a 
week  of  bad  weather.  The  pro- 
longed drought  had  at  last  broken 
up,  heaven's  flood-gates  were 
opened,  and  the  country  was  de- 
luged with  an  uninterrupted  fall  of 
rain  for  three  days  and  nights. 
During  one  of  these  a  false  alarm 
added  to  the  ordinary  miseries  of 
camp  life  under  similar  conditions. 
About  10  P.M.  the  whole  force  was 
routed  out  by  an  alarm  that  the 


Kaffirs  were  advancing  to  the 
attack.  Standing  two  or  three 
hours  in  the  drenching  rain  was  the 
result.  A  party  marauding  for 
horses,  which  are  frequently  left  to 
run  loose  (knee  haltered,  or  their 
head  collars  attached,  in  a  stooping 
position,  to  a  band  above  the  knee) 
had  probably  been  mistaken  for  the 
advance-guard  of  the  Kaffirs  in 
motion  to  attack  ns.  Some  were 
disposed  to  consider  a  night  attack 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  probable, 
since  he  had  everything  to  gain  by 
the  same.  He  could  approach  the 
camp  unmolested  by  the  guns  and 
arms  of  precision  ;  and,  once  at 
close  quarters,  his  superior  numbers 
and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  assequi 
would  lend  him  considerable  Advan- 
tages.  But  the  fact  is  that  great 
courage,  exact  discipline,  and 
special  training  are  indispensable 
for  troops  employed  in  this  descrip- 
tion of  service.  If  these  be  not 
present,  hesitation,  confusion,  and 
disaster  inevitably  ensue.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  writer  did  not 
believe  in  the  reality  of  the  snp- 
posed  attack,  for,  had  the  Kaffirs 
been  advancing,  the  violent  storm 
of  rain  and  wind  would  have  dashed 
straight  in  their  faces.  This,  it  is 
well  known,  they  cannot  stand. 
Their  ammunition  also  becomes 
damp,  and  unserviceable  under  these 
circumstances.  Nevertheless,  spies 
had  reported  that  night  attacks 
were  much  talked  of  in  the  camp  of 
the  enemy.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
the  case ;  but  when  the  time  came 
for  the  execution  of  these  designs, 
they  fell  through  owing  to  lack  of 
discipline. 

The  line  of  the  Qora  was  forced, 
or  rather  turned,  by  the  river 
mouth,  and  high  up  at  Ibika  in  the 
early  part  of  November,  whibt 
Elliott's  column,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  somewhat  refused,  lest 
it  should  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
superior  force  of  the  retiring 
Galekas,  was  now  let  loose  upon 
their  flank.     The  result  of  these 
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combined  movements  Tras  that 
Kreli  and  his  army  fled  across  the 
Bashee  river,  dnving  immense 
herds  of  cattle  before  them  into  the 
country  of  the  Bomvanas,  a  tribe 
owing  allegiance  to  KreU  as  para- 
mount chief.'  Thither  they  were  im- 
mediately pursued  by  Commandant 
OrifBths.  Many  thousand  cattle 
were  captured  by  him,  but  great 
confusion  arose  in  this  respect, 
owing  to  the  cattle  of  the  Galekas 
having  become  mixed  up  (design- 
edly, no  doubt,  in  many  cases)  with 
those  of  the  friendly  Bomvanas. 
The  army  of  Kreli  dispersed  in  all 
directions,  though,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  savage  troops,  the  hct  of 
their  dispersion  affords  no  guaran- 
tee against  a  rapid  reunion  of  their 
forces.  The  highly  organised  ma- 
chine of  a  civilised  army,  when 
once  thoroughly  broken,  cannot  be 
reconstructed  without  ample  means 
and  leisure,  undisturbed  by  hostile 
approach.  But  it  is  far  otherwise 
with  savages.  They  frequently  scat- 
ter only  in  the  sense  in  which  a 
swarm  of  flies  disappear  when  dis- 
turbed, viz.  to  settle  once  more  on 
the  coveted  object  when  the  momen- 
tary alarm  has  passed  away.  Let  us 
hope  it  will  not  be  so  in  this  case. 

In  reviewing  the  events  of  the 
past  campaign,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  regretting  that  a  more  severe 
measnre  of  retribation  was  not  dealt 
out  to  this  offending  tribe,  which 
bad  defied  unprovoked  the  authority 
of  the  Gk)vemment.  And  this  the 
more  so,  that  the  native  mind  is 
agitated  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  colony,  signs  not 
having  been  wanting  of  a  combina- 
tion, not  only  of  the  different  tribes 
of  Xosa  Elaffirs,  but  even  of  the  dis- 
tant Zulus.  A  salutary  but  severe 
lesson  should  not  have  been  spared 
them.     That  this  was  feasible,  and 


only  depended  on  rapidity  of  move^ 
ment,  must  be  plain  to  any  soldier 
who  applies  his  mind  to  the  study 
of  the  movements  which  took  place 
from  October  1 8  till  November  lo. 
The  situation  was  as  follows : — 
The  enemy  found  himself  hemmed 
in,  in  front  by  the  forces  lining 
the  firontier  of  the  colony,  on 
his  left  by  the  sea,  on  his  right 
by  the  colonial  forces  stationed  in  a 
succession  of  positions,  an  advance 
from  any  of  which  would  have  cut 
perpendicularly  his  line  of  retreat. 
Only  a  retreat  across  the  Bashee 
could  save  him  from  complete  en- 
velopment.  Making  every  allow- 
ance for  detention  resulting  from 
inclement  weather,  the  verdict  can- 
not be  avoided  that  time  and  op- 
portunity were  lost.  The  various 
columns  should  have  been  let  loose 
on  the  flank  of  the  enemy — soon 
enough  to  cut  his  line  of  retreat., 
but  late  enough  to  obviate  the 
danger  of  each  being  attacked  in 
detail  and  destroyed. 

Nevertheless,  the  operations  were 
for  the  time  successful,  and  attained 
the  objects  they  professed  to  compass 
— the  occupation  of  Kreli's  country 
and  his  expulsion  therefrom.  If  we 
took  the  greatest  measure  of  possible 
success  as  our  standard  by  which  to 
gauge  military  capacity,  tnere  might 
be  few  commanders  who  would  en- 
tirely escape  censure.  If  a  modicum 
of  success  is  attained  and  disaster 
avoided,  we  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain, though  we  may  regret,  after 
the  event,  that  a  more  rigorous 
course  of  action  had  not  been 
adopted. 

In  conclusion,  the  question  arises 
in  the  mind.  What  may  we  not 
have  to  chronicle  regarding  South 
Africa  during  the  ensuing  twelve 
months  ?  The  present  hostile  atti- 
tude of  the  Ghdkas,  the  exasperation 


'  The  word  BomTsn&,  derived  from  bomvu,  '  red/  seemB  applied  to  these  Kaffirs 
owing  to  their  lighter  complexion.    The  legend  nma  that  thej  have  white  blood  ia 
their  reins.      Ships  have  oeen  wrecked  in  days  past  on  the  coast  of  Kaf&aria,  and  a 
of  white  blood  introduced.     Apropo9  of  tUe  subject^    there  are  many  painful 
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of  the  frontier  farmers  against  them, 
occasioned  by  cattle  and  sheep, 
stealing  on  a  wholcRale  and  nnpre- 
cedented  scale,  canse  grave  anxie- 
ties in  the  minds  of  all  when 
coupled  with  the  attitude  of  Kaffir 
tribes  in  more  distant  parts  of  these 
lands.  The  Ghikkas  are  not  de- 
stroyed ;  the  disposition  of  the 
Pondos  is  doubtfal;  whilst  news 
arriyes  from  Natal  that  Sir  Theo- 
philus  Sbepstone  has  had  a  highly  un- 
satisfactory interview  with  the  emis- 
saries  of  the  Zulu  kinp^  touching 
the  border  question,  and  considers 
ih^  state  of  affairs  unpromising. 
In  short,  the  native  mind  is  in  a 
■ferment.'  A  supreme  effort  seems 
"probable  on  tbeir  part  to  overcome 
the  white  man,  and  finally  thrust 
him  into  the  ocean  from  which  he 
iTprang.  As  to  the  Zulu  question, 
iw  rational  being  believes  in  the 
fStftiggle  ^th-  that  military  nation 
being  postponed  much  longer.  A 
potentate  who  keeps  50,000  trained 
warriors  within  stjriking  distance  of 
the  capital  of  Natal  must  eventually 
be  disposed  of,  or  he  must  dispose 
of  lis.  The  troops  and  guns  which 
alt?  now  6n  the  *way,  are  certainly 


not  in  excess  of  the  requirements 
of  the  case. 

This  is  emphatically  a '  qnestion,' 
and  one  that  can  only  be  settled 
by  foroe  of  arms;  the  rational 
plan  being,  having  collected  a  foroe 
amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  to 
Attack  and  overthrow  the  bajHbaroiiB 
Power  which  weighs  so  heavily  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  youthfolxjolony. 
This  is  said  in  no  «pirit  of  craelty, 
and  the  process  would  in  no  wttf  be 
applicablo  to  the  Xosa  Kaffirs  of  tbe 
Cape  Colony,  whose  barbarism  is, 
let  us  hope,  gradually  yielding  to 
the  efforts  and  teaching  of  civilised 
men  sent  amongst  them.  •  But  be- 
tween the  native  ignorance  and 
savagery  of  the  Amaxosa  and  their 
neighbours,  and  the  bloody  fkbrie  6f 
'militaiy  tyranny  which  is  oi^nised 
in  Zululand,  there  is  a  vast  ditfer- 
ence.  The-  one  may  yield  to  the 
soft  and  gradual-  pressure  of  moral 
and  material  progre^,  but  the  latter 
must  be  struck  down  with  on  iion. 
hand.  The  interests  dP  the  unhappy 
subjects  of  Cetyway  demand  this 
no  less  than  those  of  the  cokmiats  of 
Natal.  The  interests  of  the  chnlised 
world  demand  it.  ♦ 

H.  8. 
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IVT-LBAVES. 

FROM  THE  HERMITAGE,  EPPINO  FOREST. 


AT  thif»  bare  tiine,  the  fringes  of 
ivy-leavefi  at  mj  window  axe 
a  real  enrichment  of  life.  After 
breakfast  on  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  I  made  a  little  drawing  of 
one  of  tbe  'sprays,  and  thought  the 
while  of  fair  Esther  from  Afassa- 
chusetts,  and  how  she  rejoiced  in  ivy 
on  her  first  visit  to  the '  Old  Country ' 
{she  had  one  precious  slip  in  her 
l^reenhonse  at  home),  and  how  she 
Htood  fixed  before  a  wall  or  a 
cottage  gable  clouded  with  its 
dark  abundant  foliage — I  had  the 
^ood  kick  to  companion  her  in  that 
iirst  walk  m  English  fields— scarce 
believing  that  ivy  could  be  so  com- 
mon. Aladdin  was  no  more  enrap- 
tured with  the  jewel-bearing  trees ; 
and  Esth^  wreathed  herself  with 
9pT«iy»  like  a  Bacchante.  Daisies, 
t&6,  and  skylarks,  were  wonderful 
and  delightful  beyond  words,  and 
robin  redbreast  outwent  all  pos* 
mble  flamingoes  and  cassowaries  in 
interest.  For  English  poetry  and 
literature  is  full  of  ivy  and  daisies, 
robins  and  skylarks,  and  to  the  New 
Englander  these  are  familiar  things 
4n  Ut^ratnre  and  foreign  things  in 
•life.  How  odd  must  our  talk  of 
the  Seasons  sound  to  an  Anglos- 
Australian;  fmd  still  more  odd  to 
his  children.  Ckography  versfte 
Language  insists  that  these  outlying 
English  should  by  degrees  cultivate 
a  more  intimate  home^-poetry ,  the  fre6 
growth  of  their  own  gardens  and 
fields.  A  man  may  relish  Harvey 
Sauce  at  the  antipodes,  and  Burton 
ale,  but  how  sing  heartily  of  the 
yule-log,  with  the  thermometer  at 
90**,  or  quote  *  then  came  hot  July,' 
in  biting  weather  ?  The  American 
writers,  indeed,  are  already  turn- 
ing the  tables  on  us  with  their 
sumach  and  hickory,  blue-birds  and 
lK>bo1ink9. 


We  are  Inokily  at  one  with  the  old 
Greek  and  Roman  poets  in  the  pos- 
session of  ivy  and  the  love  of  it, 
though  it  seems  their  favotirite  ivy 
was  a  kind  with  tiih  yelldw  berries, 
not  our  Stygian  green.  Ivy  was  put 
in  the  chaplets  of  Bacchanals,  and 
of  poets,  because  these,  too,  are 
rapt,  inspired,  or  else  because  good 
poetry  is  evei^green.  Of  ivy-wo6d 
drinking  cups  were  made,  and  often 
decorated  with  carven  leaves  of  the 
plant.  Theooritus's  goatherd  pro- 
mises to  a  singer ; 

'    A  goblet  doop  of  ivy-wood, 
Two-handled/ rabb*d  with  fragttnt  wilz, 
Fiesh  from  tho  carnng-tool ;  nor  lacks.. 
Around  its  border  iry-twine  .  . 

Mingling  utith  amber-flow'r'd  woodbine^ 

(Id.  I  2f.) 

Another  goatherd  tells  '  his 
Amaryllis: 

Ah,  cruel !  you  will  make  me  tear 
This  ivy-garland  in  despair, 
Woven  for  you,  with  flow'rs  betwixt, ' 
And  fragrant  pavsley  intermizt. 

(iii.  21:^ 

I  wonder  if  the  Sicilian  ivy  has 
the  same  acrid  untameable  odour 
as  ours.  The  ancients  held  ivy  to 
be  an  antidote  to  drunkenness-*-^ 
whence,  perhaps,  its  special  dedica- 
tiou  to  JBacohus,  the  vine  and  ivy 
representing  not  antagonistic  but 
counterbaluioing  natural  powers. 
But  the  pictuiresqueness  of  ivy  as 
»-head-garland,  or  thyrsus-wreath, 
or-  adornment  of  sculpture-work, 
was  probably 'its  first  and  main 
recommendation. 

For  whatever  reasoui  ivy  was 
often,  if  not  always,  the  inviting 
'  bush '  which  good  wine  did  not 
need,  but  would  not  reject.  How 
singeth  Maistre  Jean  le  Houx  (who 
hath  come  rather  tardily  into  his 
property  of  fame) : 

Je  ne  voy  si  volontien 

Les  boutiques  des  groasieret, 
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Comme  j'ayme  en  chaqiie  rue 
Les  bouchons  des  tAverniers. 
Belle  hyerre,  que  je  fuis 

Joyeuz,  quand  ma  rene 
Regarde  en  tant  de  logis 

Ta  branche  pendue ! 
L'hyerre,  c'est  en  tons  lienx 
L'arbrisseau  que  j'ayme  mieux : 
II  m'enseigue  on  je  do^  boire, 
Q,uand  j*ay  argent,  si  je  veux. 
U  faut  I'argent ;  car  credit 

On  ne  tiouTo  guore, 
Si  on  n'est  bien  favorit 

De  la  taremiere. 

What  think  jou  of  these  old 
yerses?  Do  they  not  hang  light 
and  graceful,  easily  picturesque, 
accidentally  artistic,  like  the  ivy- 
spray  itself  ? 

The  same  day  I  walked  some 
miles  on  an  errand,  along  a  dull 
road,  and  back  the  same  Way ;  and 
as  I  walked,  a  poem  shaped  itself 
vaguely  in  the  air,  and  floated  along 
awhile,  a  dithyrambic  on  Ivy — 
the  worship  of  Bacchus,  Mcsnads, 
Greek  Art :  adornment  of  churches 
at  Christmas :  Gothic  Art :  ruins 
ivy-clad  ;  natural  beauty :  Ivy  in 
the  midst  of  London:  Ivy-less 
America  has  a  nature  and  a 
future  of  her  own.  The  poem 
rose  and  soared  away,  a  beauti- 
ful cloud-like  form,  then  melted, 
and  only  a  few  showery  drops  re- 
mained. As  when  in  a  dream,  one 
suspects  that  one  is  dreaming,  I  felt 
all  the  while  that  this  was  not  a  true 
*  inspiration ' — an  imaginative  in- 
tuition— a  heavenly  conception,  but 
a  growth  of  Eancy  the  Artificer, 
working  cleverly  and  more  or  less 
consciously — weaving  mesh  after 
mesh  of  association ;  and  that  it  was 
not  worth  while  making  the  least 
attempt  to  fix  it.  Embodied  to  per- 
fection, it  could  never  be  of  any 
true  vidue,  never  more  than  a  toy. 
That  is  Fancy's  trade — Toymaker; 
while  Imagination  is  Artist  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word. 

The  road  was  duU,  and  the  day 
dull,  but  as  I  drew  near  home  the 
sky  of  dull  dingy  cloud  grew  lighter 
in  the  west,  and  at  last  bright,  and 
evening  sunshine  spread  across  the 


quiet  fields.    I  trust  it  may  be  thua 
sometimes  with  a  life. 

On  my  table  was  one  letter.  I  do 
not  want  letters,  but  this  one  was 
brief  and  pleasant — a  common  daisy, 
'crimson-tipped,'  and  a  friend's 
initials.  It  is  a  pretty  little  custom 
in  some  parts,  this  of  giving  a  daisy 
on  New  Year's  Day. 


Now  that  the  chance  of  War 
seems  lessened,  we  are  beginnin|^ 
to  hear  the  Advocates  of  Peace 
blamed  for  needless  fussiness. 
*  There  is  no  War  Party — never 
was  a  War  Party  ;'  and  if  all  ends 
well  (which  Heaven  grant!)  it 
will  inevitably  be  declared  that 
nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous 
than  the  panic  which  suggested  all 
those  meeting^,  orations,  associa- 
tions, appeals  to  the  public,  press- 
ures upon  the  Ministry,  with  the 
object  of  avoiding  an  unjust  War. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  real  incident 
which  happened  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
then  and  still  resident  at  Wands- 
worth. When  the  Cholera  was  last 
on  its  march  towards  London,  the 
lady  I  speak  of  joined  several 
other  benevolent  persons  to  visit  the 
poorer  dwellings  in  their  locality, 
and  do  their  best,  by  help  of  ad- 
vice, argument,  and  money,  to  have 
walls  whitened,  bedclothes  washed, 
drains  cleansed  out,  ventilation  im- 
proved, and  so  forth.  The  cholera 
came  to  London  in  due  course,  took 
its  victims,  and  passed  away  again. 
After  which  the  lady  met  one  of  her 
clients,  an  Irishwoman,  whose  hus- 
band worked  in  the  market-gardens, 
and  who  possessed  the  usual  large 
small  family  crowded  into  a  back 
slum.  Mary  curtsied,  and  said. 
They  were  all  well,  thank  God — 
'  and  shure  it's  your  ladyship's 
honour  tuk  a  dale  o'  throublie,  and 
all  to  no  purpose,  for  the  cholery 
niver  come  nigh  us  at  all  at  all ! ' 

It  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  life- wisdom  to 
give  due  place  in  our  experience  to 
dangers  which  we  have  escaped. 
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Bat  not  so  fast !     Lord  Beaconsfield 
is  still  at  Downing  Street. 


Surely  all  writing  is  frivoloas 
that  does  not  rest  on  or  spring 
ont  of  a  man's  experience.  By  this 
I  do  not  exclnde  works  of  history 
and  imagination.  History,  if  not 
written  by  a  witness,  is  valnable 
so  far  as  the  author  has  anything 
in  himself  to  fit  into  and  explain 
other  men  and  times,  and  has 
diligently  applied  the  same.  With- 
out this,  cleyemess  and  good  style 
are  but  snares.  As  to  things  of  the 
imagination,  or  even  of  the  fancy, 
they  come  to  a  man  as  naturally  as 
any  other  part  of  his  life,  and  he  that 
is  rich  in  them  and  reports  them 
truly  is  a  poet.  He  is  ingenuous, 
not  ingenious ;  his  lightest  fancies 
are  blossoms  of  life  and  experience. 
The  would-be  poet  offers  us  what 
is  forced,  got-up,  and,  however  like 
life,  a  mere  clock-work  movement. 


That  poetry  ought  to  be  musical, 
{.e,  delightful  to  the  ear,  is  ^an 
opinion  that  fire  cannot  bum  out 
of  me ' — an  axiom,  indeed ;  though 
a  much  neglected  one.  And  this 
sweetness  ought  also  to  be  fit  and 
expressive  in  relation  to  the  subject 
matter.  But  sense  must  in  no 
least  degree  be  sacrificed  to  sound : 
they  should  enhance  each  other.  A 
true  poem  is  its  own  raison  d^Hnre  as 
much  as  a  flower  is,  or  a  beautiful 
tune. 

True,  there  will  be  poems  with 
more  and  poems  with  less  of  melo- 
dious quality;  and  a  given  poem 
may  have  more  of  it  in  one  part 
than  in  another ;  but  the  quality  is 
if  hie  qiid  nan,      

The  odours  of  lemon,  nutmeg, 
new  hay,  and  woodruff  dried  (which 
is  like  it),  clovepink,  gillyflower 
(almost  too  luscious),  wallflower 
tempered  with  its  wholesome  bitter, 
above  all  the  Rose,  and  above  all 
roses  the  loose-petalled,  dainty- 
complexioned   'Monthly  Bose,'  are 
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especially  friendly  to  me.  All  the 
lily-smells,  and  those  like  them, 
as  jonquil  and  hyacinth,  have  a 
morbid  and  unwholesome  sweet- 
ness. The  lines  about '  Lilies  and 
languors  of  virtue,'  and  '  Roses  and 
raptures  of  vice,'  have  no  imagi- 
native nor  even  fanciful  truth,  but 
commend  themselves  through  the 
ear  by  a  verbal  trick  merely,  'al- 
literation's artful  aid.'  Veracity 
(ofben  subtle,  often  profound,  al- 
ways springing  out  of  healthy  in- 
sight) is  another  essential  quality  of 
all  true  Poetry. 

Any  clever  man  who  chooses  to 
be  odd  or  extravagant  may  become 
wonderful  to  many,  for  the  moment. 
But  (as  Johnson  wisely  said)  '  no- 
thing odd  will  do  for  long.'  All  the 
real  treasures  of  Literature  have 
come  from  men  of  strong  sound 
sense,  not  from  Fantasts,  how  clever 
so  ever.  

Moralists — the  religious  moralists 
— tell  us  we  cannot  aim  too  high,  and 
this  may  be  true  for  individuals  and 
yet  disheartening  and  practically  un- 
fit doctrine  for  mankind  in  general, 
who  are  fencing  and  fighting  with  the 
instant  necessities  and  troubles  of 
life,  and  who  feel  withal,  vaguely  or 
distinctly,  that  the  respective  claims 
of  'body  and  spirit,'  and  the 
distinction  between  lawful  and 
unlawfdl  in  many  things,  are 
far  from  being  absolutely  deter- 
mined. 

I  respect,  for  example,  the  mo- 
tives and  the  practice  of  tee- 
totalers, but  when  they  become 
intolerant  missionaries  of  their 
system,  I  cannot  help  thinking  they 
are  probably  helping  to  k  ep  up 
the  worst  features  of  intempe.  nee. 
To  abolish  the  pleasurable  use  u 
stimulants  in  this  world  seems  to  me 
pri/md  facie  and  for  ever  impossible ; 
to  regulate  and  minimise  it,  to  fight 
actively  against  adulteration  in  the 
selling  and  excess  in  the  using, 
would  be  practicable  to  a  degree  not 
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hitherfco  attempted,  bat  all  atiempta 
in  that  direction  teetotalers  scorn 
and  despise. 

As  to  seznal  relations^  Again,  we 
combine  the  sternest  total  prohi- 
bition,  in  theory,  with  the  vilest 
laxity  in  practice,  and  stop  onr  ears 
(in  public)  at  the  whisper  of  any 
me<£ary  and  modifying  snggestions. 

Each  of  us  thinks,  or  pretends  to 
think,  that  his  neighbonr  would 
break  out  into  some  enormity  if  he 
(the  neighbour)  did  not  believe, 
or  pretend  to  believe,  something 
which  we  for  our  part  do  not 
believe. 

Best  rulers,  best  laws,  best  creeds, 
are  founded  on  best  thoughts  of  the 
best  men.  Hard  to  find  the  best 
men ;  and  hard  to  get  at  their  best 
thoughts!  Too  often  what  they 
give  is  by  themselves  diluted  and 
distorted ;  and  what  they  do  give 
pure,  others  insist  on  adulterating. 

The  deep  secret  longing  of  the 
civilised  world  at  this  moment, 
under  all  its  Msities  and  follies,  is 
for  Religion  without  Dogmatum. 
Dogmatism  is  no  longer  trusted ; 
without  Religion  civilised  society 
cannot  stand.  Beligion  and  Dog- 
matism have  long  been  closely 
connected.  The  partnership  (now 
a  thing  partly  of  usage,  partly  of 
compulsion)  must  be  dissolved.  It 
cannot  and  must  not,  continue. 
Catholicism*  once  represented  Eu- 
ropean Civilisation .  Protestantis  m 
in  its  inception  was  a  bold  and 
noble  step  in  the  direction  of  light 
and  liberty.  So  far  as  Catholicism 
is  synonymous  with  obsolete  dog- 
matism, I  detest  it,  and  would  give 
my  life  against  it.  So  far  as  the 
same  description  is  applicable  to 
Protestantism,  so  far  my  abhorrence 
of  that  is  equally  real,  and,  more- 
over, mixed  with  contempt.  But 
Protestantism,  on  the  whole,  is  on 
the  side  of  liberty.  It  will  soon  be 
destroyed  as  a  theology,  and  only 


survive  as  a  moral  and  political 
system.  Means  must  be  found  to 
keep  it  alive  in  that  form  ;  for  the 
Pope  is  by  no  means  so  infirm  a 
giant,  even  in  our  day,  as  Bunyan 
pictured  him.    

I  do  not  see  that  'Scientism* 
is  likely  to  do  any  direct  harm 
to  Bomanism,  whose  authority 
claims  to  be  miraculous,  and  whose 
miracles  cannot  be  made  more 
incredible  than  they  are,  and  have 
long  been.  The  attitude  of  mind 
generated  by  Scientism  may  tell  in 
the  long  run,  but  it  will  be  a  very 
long  run  before  wonder,  awe,  venera- 
tion, superstition,  and  the  longing 
to  rest  on  authority  and  be  comforted 
by  ceremony  and  consociation,  will 
cease  to  work  with  power  on  the 
majority  of  minds. 

Skeptics  are  often  Badicals.  Un- 
believers are  always  Conservatives. 
If  superstitious  forms  have  a  chance 
to  continue  in  modem  society,  it 
will  be  by  the  cold  steady  help  of 
powerful  men  who  despise  them. 

I  have  been  reading  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's  Last  Essays  on  Church  and 
Beligion,  and  think  most  readers 
will  agree  in  finding  satisfaction  in 
the  first  word  of  the  title.  A 
writer  who,  by  cultivating  his 
sympathies  and  weeding  out  bis 
autopathieSf  and  by  giviug  his  whole 
time  to  his  work,  as  the  French- 
man did,  might  have  perhaps  grown 
into  a  sort  of  English  Saint-Beuve^ 
has  taken  the  pains  to  write  a  large 
quantity  of  theologico-literary  mat- 
ter, which,  in  spite  of  picked  phrase 
and  dainty  accent,  is  incurably 
wearisome  and  essentially  worthless. 
In  this  volume  Mr.  Arnold  takes 
up  that  sad  fact  of  our  times,  the 
decay  of  belief  in  Christianity,  and 
even  of  belief  in  Deity,  and  steps 
forward  with  a  modest  confidence 
to  reassure  us. 

'  I  believe  then  that  the  real  Gk>d, 
the  real  Jesus,    will    continue  to 
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command  allegiance,  because  we 
do»  in  fact,  "  belong  to  them.*'  I 
beHeve  that  ChriBtianity  will  sar- 
vive  because  of  its  natural  tmth. 
Those  who  fancied  they  had  done 
with  it  .  .  will  have  to  return 
to  it  again,  and  to  learn  it  better.' 
Roman  Catholics  will  have  to 
acquaint  themselyes  with  the  Bible, 
'  that  fundamental  document  of 
Christianitj ;'  and  on  the  other 
hand  Homan  Catholic  forms  of 
worship  wUl  survive  'aa  poetry,' 
and  maj,  and  x>ught,  to  give  that 
Charch  '  a  future '  of  a  most  won> 
derfal  and  valuable  kind.  '  Chris- 
tianity, however,  will  find  ways  for 
its  own  future.  What  is  certain  is 
that  it  will  not  disappear '  (p.  six). 
We  are  asked,  'What  did  Jesus  do  ? ' 
and  informed  that  'He  connected 
this  profound  fact  of  experience 
[t.e.  the  higher  and  lower  self  in 
man]  with  that  attractive  poetry  of 
hopes  and  imaginings  which  pos- 
seraed  the  minds  of  His  coantrymen. 
Eternal  life  ?  Yes,  the  life  in  the 
higher  and  undying  self  of  man. 
Jndgment  P  Yes,  the  trying,  in 
oonscienoe,  of  the  claims  and  insti- 
gations of  the  two  lives,  and  the 
decision  between  them.  Besurrec- 
tion  ?  Yes,  the  rising  from  bondage 
and  transience  in  the  lower  life  to 
victory  and  permanence  in  the 
higher.  The  kingdom  of  God? 
Yes,  the  reign  amongst  mankind  of 
the  higher  life.  The  Christ  the 
Son  of  God?  Yes,  the  bringer-in 
and  founder  of  this  reign  of  the 
higher  life,  the  true  kingdom  of 
God.*  Farther  on  we  are  called  on 
to  remember  '  how  admirably  fitted 
are  Jesos  Christ  and  His  precepts 
to  serve  as  mankind's  standing  re- 
minder as  to  conduct — to  serve  as 
man's  religion.' 

So  this  is  the  meaning,  and  the 
whole  meaning,  of  Resurrection, 
and  Judgment,  and  Eternal  Life: 
all  that  Christ  really  meant  was  that 
good  conduct  is  better  than  bad 
conduct.  If  Mr.  Arnold  is  not 
quietly  laughing  h,t  his  readers  all 


the  time,  the  question  why  he 
should  publish  such  things,  reite- 
rated in  half  a  dozen  volumes,  is  a 
riddle  which  we  must  give  up.  If 
'  Gt>d '  be  considered  as  *  a  tendency 
outside  of  us,  making  for  goodness,' 
'  the  kingdom  of  God '  as  good  con- 
duct,  '  Christ '  as  a  Jewish  moralist, 
the  best  instiller  of  good  conduct, 
'resurrection'  as  the  shaking  off 
our  lower  propensities,  well  and 
good ;  but  this  certainly  is  not  what 
any  Christian  Church  or  clergy 
ever  taught  as  Bidigion ;  this  is  to 
deny,  reject,  and  abjure  whatsoever 
is  distinctive  in  Christianity  as 
declared  by  the  whole  body  of  its 
authoritative  expounders,  however 
these  may  differ  from  one  another 
in  minor  particulars.  The  Pagan 
gods  are  only  recognised  now  as 
solar  and  weather  myths — ^a  kind  of 
Romance  of  the  Almanac.  Christi- 
anity, it  seems,  is  to  survive  as  a 
superior  collection  of  Moral  Fables, 
embellished  with  a  portrait — fancy 
portrait — of  the  Author. 

Mr.  Arnold  calls  the  Church  of 
England,  in  italics, '  a  great  national 
society  for  the  promotion  of  goodness,* 
All  the  theology  connected  with  it 
(one  may  reasonably  imply)  is  but 
more  or  less  necessary  incumbrance. 
This  way  of  supporting  the  present 
Church  and  Christianity  is  one  of 
the  many  things  we  meet  with  now- 
a-days  which  would  be  amazing  if 
one's  capacity  of  amazement  were 
not  already  exhausted,  but  which,  as 
it  is,  only  strikes  us  as  very  whim- 
sical and  rather  foolish. 


There  are  many  who  having 
clothed  themselves  with  a  careful 
form  of  religion  (without  the  spirit), 
cast  away  as  vain  toys  the  simple 
kindness,  tolerance,  honour  and 
honesty,  which  prevail  more  or  less 
with  common  men.  Setting  up  in 
phrases  the  highest  standai^d,  they 
disdain  all  inferior  heights.  Virtue, 
morality,  honour,  benevolence, 
sincerity,  bravery,  generosity,  good- 
feeling,  are  profane,  almost  sinftil 
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words ;  abstniBe  Divine  mysteriea 
the  only  bread  of  the  soul.  Thas 
religion  is  kept  as  £eu*  from  life  as 
possible.  Just  or  unjust,  it  is  un- 
doubtedlj  a  general  belief  that 
'  Methodists '  are  mean  and  nn- 
tmstworthy  in  daily  business. 
They  are  thought  to  fix  their  eyes 
on  the  sky  and  walk  through 
puddles.  This,  as  &r  as  it  is  true, 
is  not  usually  from  hypocrisy,  but 
because  they  make  Religion  a  thing 
of  words,  not  of  life,  and  are  self- 
deceiyed.  Word-religion  is  in 
truth  a  school  of  insincerity  and 
self-deceit.        

The  kernel    of  Christianity    is 
belief  in  the  Divine  nature  of  man. 


A  merely  'practical '  manner  of 
viewing  life  and  dealing  with  it 
always  becomes  cruel. 

There  are  no  words  or  acts  so 
eminently  practical  as  those  which 
tend  to  keep  alive  ideals. 

Is  it  not  a  rather  odd  custom, 
when  one  considers  it,  this  of  one 
periodical  publication  criticising 
another,  not  merely  the  opinions, 
but  the  style,  the  choice  of  matter, 
the  editing,  and  general  manage- 
ment ?  One  newspaper,  whether 
daily  or  weekly,  does  not  usually 
handle  other  newspapers  in  this 
fashion,  even  its  opponents  or  its 
rivals ;  but  both  dailies  and  weeklies 
feel  themselves  perfectly  free  and 
easy  in  speaking  their  minds  about 
monthlies.  It  is  hard  to  see  why 
an  established  monthly  magazine  of 
literature,  politics,  &c,,  snonld  be 
supposed  to  stand  in  need  of  con- 
stc^t  advice  from  its  contemporaries 
of  the  press,  revolving  in  shorter 
periods,  or  why  it  should  be  thought 
decent  to  give  offhand  judgment  of 
the  bluntestand  sometimes  therudest 
kind  on  writings  which  are  presum. 
ably  prepared  and  published  with 
more  thought  and  care  than  the 
swifter  journalist  can  afford  to  his 


work.  It  is  not  that  the  newspaper 
critic  does  the  magazine  the  honour 
to  treat  it  as  a  Book.  His  treatment 
of  books  is  often  shabby  enough, 
Heaven  knows ;  but  the  magazine 
is  plainly  a  thing  to  be  dealt  with 
de  haut  en  has^  and  after  a  dip  here 
and  a  sip  there  Mr.  Jerkey  or 
Mr.  Wigblock  scribbles  with  flying 
pen  his  verdict  on  the  various 
articles,  often  adding  a  general 
judgment  on  the  number  or  perhaps 
on  the  periodical.  The  absurdity 
is  the  greater  when,  as  often 
happens,  Jerkey  and  Wigblock  are 
themselves  full  of  ambition  (perhaps 
disappointed  ambition)  to  '  con- 
tribute'  to  the  higher  magazines, 
and  thus  rise  to  at  least  the 
chance  of  doing  some  literary  work 
other  than  talking  of  what  others  do, 
and  less  hopelessly  ephemeral  than 
the  journalistic  analogues  of  the  roll, 
the  crumpet  and  the  Sunday  pud- 
ding. I  omit  to  touch  at  present  on 
cases,  which  I  have  heard  some- 
times exist,  of  critical  gentlemen 
writing  notices  of  periodicals  with 
which  they  are  already  connected, 
as  well  as  those  with  which  they 
are  not,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
one,  and  the  disadvantage  of  the 
other. 

Suppose  for  a  moment  a  Monthly 
'  organ '  applying  itself  to  habitually 
criticising  its  Weekly  contempo- 
raries. Let  us  imagine  it  tried. 
The  Spectator,  for  example,  costs 
monthly  about  the  same  as  Fraser, 
and  the  four  numbers  put  together 
form  something  as  mucli  like  a  mis- 
cellaneous magazine  as  like  a  news- 
paper. Suppose  you  were  to  review 
it  monthly,  and  say  the  Spectator  is 
heavy — the  Spectator  is  trivial — has 
too  many  articles — too  few  articles 
— is  too  political — too  literary — 
too  theological — always  too  this,  or 
not  enough  that ;  and  whenever  you 
found  anything  to  praise,  do  it 
grudgingly  and  uncivilly.  Suppose 
you  remarked — *  These  snipt  para- 
graphs which  occupy  the  first  pages 
of  Uie  Spectator  hold  out  to  the  eye 
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a  promise  of  brevity,  pregnant  or 
pointed,  but  are  in  reality  only 
diseontinaooB  dullness,  small-beer 
served  in  liqueur  glasses.'  Or  '  the 
SpectaicT  of  the  past  month  con- 
tains a  rather  interesting  letter  on 
the  Colorado  Beetle,  the  usual 
amount  of  theology,  and  has  dis- 
covered three  new  poets  of  extra- 
ordinary genius.'  Of  course  Frcuer 
is  not  going  to  do  anything  of  the 
sort ;  the  game  would  decidedly  not 
be  worth  the  candle ;  but  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  there  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  a  weekly  miscellany 
should  undertake  to  sit  habitually 
in  judgment  on  a  monthly  miscel- 
lany. That  it  should  find  some  grist 
there  for  its  weekly  mill  is  natural 
and  proper ;  bnt  one  would  say  that 
civility  at  least,  if  not  politeness, 
ought  to  be  the  habitual  demeanour 
in  snch  cases.  The  discussion  of 
oj^inions  is,  of  course,  a  compliment, 
— good  manners  always  understood. 

I  have  spent  too  much  of  my 
time  looking  over  newspapers,  and 
the  habit  sticks  to  me ;  but  I  can 
get  over  a  srood  deal  of  ground  now 
in  a  short  time.  So  can  the  News- 
paper Critic.  I  win  note  two  curious 
little  examples  of  his  care  aud  pene- 
tration. Just  three  years  ago,  ap- 
peared in  Fratter  the  first  of 
several  articles  written  by  the 
most  fiunous  of  living  Men  of  Let- 
ters, and  written  in  his  most  dis- 
tinctive style,  but  published  ano- 
nymously. Not  one  single  London 
critic,  as  fiir  as  I  know,  discovered 
the  authorship,  save  the  little  Lite- 
rary  World  (which,  by-the-bye,  goes 
on  the  good  plan  of  leaving  you  to 
judge  books  very  much  for  your- 
self by  means  of  copious  extracts). 
Second  example  of  tibe  cleverness  of 
the  Newspaper  Critic  :  In  December 
and  January,  the  ComhUl  presented 
a  story  by  a  well-known  novelist,  a 
charming  specimen  of  a  style  which 
is  peculiarly  her  own,  her  name 
written  large,  as  it  were,  across 
every  page.     The  London  Critics 


duly  talked  about  the  new  story, 
never  suspected  whose  it  was,  and 
what  is  more,  never  perceived  that 
it  ym^  finished  in  the  second  part ! 

The  always  popular  *  Clown ' — a 
mixture  of  clumsiness  and  agility, 
cleverness  and  absurdity,  audacity 
and  cowardice,who  has  many  humili- 
ating experiences,  but  on  the  whole 
gets  the  better  of  everybody — in 
the  mad  world  of  Pantomime  is 
the  ideal  representative  of  the 
People  itself.  A  low  ideal,  truly ; 
but  the  People  unfortunately,  as  a 
class,  has  little  self-respect. 

A  'Dramatic  Reform  Associa- 
tion '  has  been  set  on  foot  at  Man- 
chester, to  discourage  immoral  plays 
and  elevate  public  taste,  and  has 
issued  the  first  number  of  a 
Monthly  Circular,  containing  a 
dozen  or  so  '  Opinions  on  Stage 
Reform,'  mostly  extracts  from 
letters.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester 
and  Monsignor  Capel  agree  in 
thinking  that,  if  a  reform  could 
be  managed,  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing.  Mrs.  Bateman  of 
the  Lyceum  Theatre  holds  that  the 
reform  must  begin  with  public 
taste,  which  is  now  depraved  by 
French  novels  and  the  personal 
scandal  in  the  newspapers ;  the 
moral  feeling  of  an  audience  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  pit  and  gallery. 
Mr.  E.  L.  Blanchard  of  the  BaUij 
Telegraph  also  declares  that  '  it  is 
the  audience  that  perverts  the 
theatre,'  and  that  '  the  young  men 
in  the  stalls  '  have  *  sneered  down 
sentiment'  and  insisted  on  bur- 
lesque. Mr.  Charles  Calvert  sug- 
gests systematic  and  impartial 
criticism  of  the  theatres,  perhaps  in 
a  special  weekly  periodical.  Canon 
Toole,  D.D.,  contributes  the  follow- 
ing curious  remark  :  '  Perhaps  the 
present  time  may  be  well  chosen 
for  such  an  effort,  as  I  understand 
from  those  who  sometimes  visit 
theatres  that  the  British  stage  has 
been  for  some  years  improving  in 
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its  moral  tone.'  But  by  far  the 
most  notable  delivery  is  that  of 
Mr.  Charles  Beade.  He  coun- 
sels '  shutting  the  door  on  dead 
small  authors  and  their  pictures  of 
ages,'  and  '  offering  a  good  mar- 
ket to  good  authors  with  pictures 
of  this  great  age  and  country.' 
'  The  highest  talent  always  follows 
the  highest  market.  The  French 
theatre  secures  the  greatest  geniuses 
in  the  country  by  this  simple 
method;  and  there  is  no  other.' 
Of  course  Mr.  Beade  is  also  for 
having  good  actors  and  actresses, 
and  he  makes  various  sensible 
remarks  about  shortening  the  per- 
formances, &c.  His  final  paragraph 
must  be  read  in  full :  *  The  great 
errors  you  have  to  avoid  are  the 
childish  notions  that  ours  is  a  small 
age,  or  au  unpoetical  age,  or  an 
unpictorial  age,  or  an  age  not  rich 
in  dramas :  and  that  the  Western 
man  will  ever  be  reduced  to  the 
intellectual  level  of  the  East,  and 
content  himself  with  eternal  repre- 
sentations of  Shakespeare — which 
representations  are  the  worst  pos- 
sible school  of  acting.  They  are  in 
blank  verse — which  is  unnatural — 
and  lead  nine  actors  out  of  ten  into 
mouthing  and  brainless  monotony  : 
whereas  if  you  nurse  them  on  the 
plain  Engmh  of  the  day,  there  is 
some  chfuice  of  correcting  their 
tendency  to  be  feAse  and  artificial.' 

Now,  even  if  we  allow  that  Shake- 
speare ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
dead  author  who  wrote  in  a  small 
age,  would  it  not  be  unbusiness-like 
to  *  shut  the  door '  on  him,  before 
making  sure  of  those  great  living 
geniuses  and  their  pictures  of  this 
great  age  and  country  P  If  repre- 
sentations of  Shakespeare  are  the 
worst  possible  school  for  acting, 
where  are  we  at  present  to  look  for 
something  more  satisfactory  P  Mr. 
Charles  Keade  has  given  the  stage 
several  of  his  own  novels  (gene- 
rally with  the  help  of  somebody 
who  understands  dramatic  construc- 


tion), but  it  seems  probable,  how- 
ever sad,  that  Hamlet  and  Ab  You 
Like  It  will  survive  these  produc- 
tions of  our  '  great  age.'  Shake- 
speare unfortunately  wrote  in  blank 
verse,  '  which  is  unnatural ;'  let  us 
have  '  the  plain  English  of  the  day.' 
And  pray  what  else  are  we  having 
from  our  most  successful  dramatic 
writers  ?  What  did  the  late  Tom 
Bobertson  give  usP  What  does 
the  extant  Henry  Byron  P  The 
author  of  Our  Boys  would  surely 
be  ungrateful  to  complain  of  the 
want  of  'a  good  market'  for  hifi 
ware. 

But  enough  in  this  vein.  If 
your  Hermit  may  venture  to  add 
his  unbidden  Opinion  to  the  rest, 
it  is  that  the  pursuit  of  Vulgar 
EeaZism  in  conception,  dialogue,  act- 
ing, and  scenery,  is  precisely  one  of 
the  radical  mistakes  of  the  modern 
drama ;  moreover,  that  Shake- 
speare's blank  verse  is  truly  and 
exquisitely  natural  language  in  the 
world  of  the  stage,  while  the  plain 
English  of  the  day,  with  its  shoot- 
ing coat  and  cigar  business,  is,  very 
usually  nauseous.  Nor  can  I,  for 
one,  ever  take  very  seriously  to  heart 
the  affairs  of  a  hero  in  white  gloves, 
with  his  hair  plastered  .on  his  fore- 
head in  two  flat  curls,  and  a 
heroine  who,  in  the  most  painful 
situations,  is  still  obliged  to  attend 
to  her  train,  and  give  it  a  would-be 
surreptitious  kick  at  every  agonised 
turn  she  takes,  both  of  them  speak- 
ing the  fashionable  sloppy  and 
slangy  plain  English  of  the  day, — 
even  when  piece  and  acting  are 
both  as  neat  as  the  French  can 
teach  us  to  make  them.  Careful 
but  superficial  Bealism  is  the  sure 
and  sufficient  sign  of  degradation 
in  every  art.  In  dramatic  art,  the 
more  you  insist  on  such  realism 
the  more  conspicuous  you  make  the 
inevitable  conventionalities  and  ar- 
tificialities of  the  Stage ;  the  more 
you  prove  that  its  true  aim  ia  not 
disjointed  mimicry,  but  harmonioos 
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and  ideal  piotaring  (whether  tra^c 
or  comic)  of  real  Hfe. 

A  book  has  just  appeared  which 
is  certaun  to  receive  a  good  deal  of 
attention — Mr.  Lecky's  History  of 
Bngland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
I  was  somewhat  alarmed  by  the 
two  thick  volnmes,  and  still  more  to 
find  that  they  are  only  volumes  first 
and  second,  leaving  more  to  come. 
Moreover,  though  I  am  a  great 
admirer  of  the  Style  Magisterial 
proper  to  historians,  and  its  power 
of  dignifying  the  commonest  things 
(as  when  Bancroft  remarks  :  '  It 
was  then  the  passion  for  cards  first 
raged  in  the  groves  of  the  South  '), 
yet  I  admire  with  a  kind  of  awe  and 
a  lurking  desire  to  run  away — 
'  prove  micher  and  eat  blackberries.' 
I  found,  however,  this  stout  instal- 
ment of  Mr.  Lecky's  History  (its 
grand  style  notwithstanding)  to 
prove  much  easier  reading  than  I 
had  feared.  You  can  take  up  the 
various  sections  separately  (that  on 
Ireland  for  example,  which  affords 
the  best  view  I  have  yet  seen  of  the 
time  it  covers),  and  you  will  find 
abundance  of  interesting  and 
accurate  detail  along  with  breadth 
of  survey,  dignily  of  stand-point, 
and  a  thorough  impartiality  of 
judgment.  I  am  glad  to  find  this 
writer  disallowing  the  excessive 
importance  given  to  Bace  in  dis- 
cussing the  characters  of  various 
peoples.  The  effects  of  Bace  are, 
I  have  long  held,  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  those  of  education,  in- 
tercourse, and  local  circumstances. 
Besides,  who  in  this  question  has 
ever  given  due  weight  to  the 
mother's  side  in  every  ramification 
of  the  family  tree  ? 

AH  the  attempts  to  explain  Na- 
ture and  Life — voyages  of  discovery 
to  find  the  Secret  of  the  Universe — 
must  lead  to  one  point  at  last,  their 
ne  plus  uUra,  the  conviction  that 
the  explanation  is  unattainable.  If 
you  could  trace  all  things  back  to  a 


primitive  impalpable  ether,  you 
would  find  all  your  old  difficulties 
lying  comfortably  lodged  and 
involved  in  that  same  impalpable 
ether. 

Subtleties  are  mostly  verbal. 
Language  is  a  most  imperfect  in- 
strument. People  allow  words  to 
draw  away  their  attention  from  the 
truth  of  things,  and  thus  the  whole 
world  is  kept  more  or  less  insane. 

In  a  Palace  of  Dreams,  or,  at 
worst,  a  Hut  of  Illusions,  poor 
Man  strives  to  shelter  himself  while 
he  may  amid  the  dreadful  Desert 
of  the  Universe. 


Nay:  we  have  a  right  to  trust 
our  best  and  happiest  impressions. 
You  see  something — a  landscape, 
a  work  of  art,  a  human  being — > 
looking  pure,  sweet,  noble  ;  again 
you  see  the  same,  looking  poor  and 
mean,  empty,  and  you  are  apt  to 
say — How  I  was  deceived,  befooled ! 
and  now  my  illusion  is  over.  But 
is  not  the  high  estimate  as  likely  to 
be  true  as  the  low — or  likelier  ? 


The  Man  of  Genius  is  at  once 
more  peculiar  and  more  universal 
than  common  men.  He  is  peculiar 
as  being  largely  receptive  of  life 
and  nature  at  first  hand,  and  bold 
and  skilful  enough  to  stand  by  his 
proper  experiences.  He  is  uni- 
versal, by  reason  of  that  unity 
which  underlies  all  appearance  and 
life,  and  is  everywhere  reached  by 
the  penetrative  mind.  His  pecu- 
liarity will,  of  course,  be  modified 
by  circumstance  and  accident ;  the 
penetrativeness — the  insight,  is  a 
common  power  of  all  Men  of 
Genius,  and  the  secret  of  their 
strength.  _. 

Minds  of  the  first  rank  are  gene- 
ral isers  ;  of  the  second,  specialisers. 
Below  Uiem  are  the  crowd,  some 
better,  some  worse,  some  duller, 
some    brighter.      GeneraJisers    in 
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chief  recognise  inferior  generalisers, 
but  are  apt  to  snub  tibem;  while 
they  welcome  every  specialiser  be- 
cause he  brings  grist  to  their  mill. 

A  mflji  of  genius  is  by  natural 
right  the  centre  of  a  circle  of 
influences.  The  crowd  of  mankind 
have  reaJiy  no  opinions — ^they  have 
mental  habits  and  prejudices,  half- 
notions,  fancies,  and  vague  dreams. 


Disbelief  in  Genius,  one  of  the 
dullest  and  ugliest  forms  of  IJn- 
faith,  is  now  rampant ;  a  sort  of 
Pig-Dragon,  more  worthy  of  the 
toe  of  a  More  of  More-Hall  than 
of  the  spear  of  a  Saint  Greorge. 

No  fewer  than  half-a-dozen 
new  Journals  of  *  Society '  are 
on  the  point  of  appearing;  their 
titles  will  be—*  The  Seamy  Side,' 
*  Thersites,'  *  Apemantus,'  *  The 
Viper,'  *The  Bug,'  *The  Carrion 
Crow.'  It  has  been  for  some  time 
discovered  that  the  faculty  of 
writing  poems  and  novels  is  by  no 
means  so  rare  as  used  formerly  to 


be  supposed;  personal  satire  is 
found  to  be  still  easier,  needing  as 
it  does  neither  truth,  judgment, 
nor  wit,  but  merely  ill-nature,  bad 
nmnners,  and  a  speculative  printer. 
It  was  an  omission  at  the  Caxton 
Bzhibition  not  to  show  a  complete 
array  of  the  London  Newspapers 
of  the  time,  but  an  omission  for 
which  Caxton's  ghost  ought  to  feel 
grateful.  

There  is  no  reason  why  England 
and  Russia  should  not  become  close 
and  friendly  allies.  To  take  steps  in 
this  direction  would  be  noble  work 
for  an  English  Ministry. 

I  have  privately  laid  down  a  rule 
that  Spring  begins  on  Candlemas 
Eve,  which  greatly  tends  to  shorten 
the  winter.  Bear  witness  for  me, 
*  Fair  Maid  of  February,*  show. 
moulded,  streaked  with  daintiest 
vernal  green  !  But  that  was  a 
good  notion  of  Dr.  Forster's,  to 
count  six  seasons  instead  of  four, 
and  call  this  we  are  entering  on 
The  Primavcral, 

Eastern  Hermit. 


Note. — We  are  requested  by  Mr.  G.  R.  FitzBoj  Cole  to  state,  that  in  his  article 
entitled  *  Transcaucasia,'  which  appeared  in  the  December  number  of  Fraser,  tlie  altitudes 
(taken  from  Stieler's  Atlas)  are  all  in  French  feet.  But  the  height  of  Elbruz  is  17425 
French  feet,  in  lieu  of  1 7,000  as  stat^  in  the  article,  the  exror  in  the  three  last  figoiM 
haying  been  overlooked  in  the  proof.  Also,  at  the  bottom  of  page  785,  read  '  eastwards 
towaids  the  Caspian  Sea '  instead  of  northwards. 
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Bonuses  to 

Percentage  o(  Bonos 
to  Sum  Assured. 

3.924 
6,616 

3*217 

Z821 
1828 
1819 

£ 

5.000 

4,000 
500 

£        8.    d.     . 
Z2,000     7     0 
8,855   17     0 
1,071      0     4 

Z40  per  cent. 

X2I         „ 
"4       »> 

Surrender  Values. — Surrender  Values  are  granted  upon  Policies 
any  time  after  the  payment  of  one  year's  premium. 


Loans  on  Policies.*— Loans  are  advanced  by  the  Office,  upon  the 
deposit  of  a  Provident  Policy,  when  the  Surrender  Value  amounts 
to  £10.  

Half  Credit  System  offers  the  advantage  of  a  low  premium 
during  the  early  years  of  life. 


Foreign  Residence. — Persons  insured  by  this  Office  may  reside 
in  any  part  of  the  World,  distant  more  than  33  degrees  from  the 
Equator,  and  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Cape  Colony,  without 
License  or  extra  Premium. 


Full  information  given  on  application  to  The  Secretary, 
50,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 
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For  JANUARY,  1878. 

'« DISESTABLISH MENTV'    By  the  Duke  of  Argyll 

JOHiV  STUART  Af ILL'S  PHILOSOPHY  TESTED,    By  Professor  W.  Stanley  Jevons. 

THE  LITTLE  HEALTH  OF  LADIES.    By  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

ON  THE  TEACHING  OP  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,    By  Professor  P,  G.  Taii, 

CHINA,  ENGLAND,  AND  OPIUM,    By  the  Hon,  Mr,  Justice  Fry, 

Government  education:  Thirty  Years  Past  and  Tliirty  Years  to  Come,    By  James 

H.  Rigg,  D.D, 
THE  DISCOVERIES  AT  MYCENJE  AND  CYPRUS,    By  R,  Stuart  Poole. 
THE  COUNTY  FRANCHISE,    By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D,C,L.,  LL,D. 
DOG^POISON  IN  MAN    By  Dr,  Acland,  F,RS. 
CONTEMPORARY  LIFE  AND    THOUGHT  IN  FRANCE  AND  IN  ITALY.     By 

Gabriel  Monod  and  Professor  De  Gubematis, 
CONTEMPORARY  ESSAYS  AND  COMMENTS, 
CONTEMPORAR  Y  LITER  A  TURE, 


For  DECEMBER,  1877. 

I^VSSIAN  AGGRESSION    By  Louis  Kossuth,  Ex-Governor  of  Hungqry, 

blR.  HERBERT  SPENCER  AND  MR,  G.  H,  LEWES:  Their  Appluation  of  the  Doctrines 

of  Evolution  to  Thought.    By  Professor  T,  H,  Green, 
ARE  THE  CLERGY  PRIESTS  OR  MINISTERS  ?    By  Canon  Peiowne,  D.D. 
ON  THE  HYGENIC   VALUE  OF  PLANTS,    By  Professor  Max  von  Pettenkofcr. 
"^^ILIIAM  LAW,  THE  ENGLISH  MYSTIC.    By  Julia  Wedgwood, 
THE  NINETY  YEARS'  AGONY  OF  FRANCE,    By  Goldwin  Smith, 
E  TfflCAL  ASPECTS  OF  DE  VELOPMENT,     By  Professor  Calderumd: 
HEREDITARY  PAUPERISM  AND  PAUPER  EDUCATION,    By  Francis  Peek, 
THE  GREEK  MIND  IN  PRESENCE  OF  DEATH,    By  Percy  Gardner. 
JOHN  STUART  MILL'S  PHILOSOPHY  TESTED,     By  Professor  IV.  Stanley  Jevons. 
CONTEMPORARY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT  IN\FRANCE,    By  Gabriel  Monod, 
CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 

^pHESE  two  Monthly  issues,  FORMING  NUMBERS  I. 
1      and  W.^OF  THE  NEW  VOLUME,  have  now  been 
reprinted,  and  will   be  supplied  for  the  next  few  weeks  by  all 
Booksellers  ^r  HALF  PRICE,— xh^X  is,  is.  3d.  each. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  enjoys  a  circulation  perhaps  larger  and  more 
iTifiuential  than  was  ever  enjoyed  by  a  similar  publication  ;  but  there  are  still 
^eat  numbers  to  whom  it  is  unknown,  and  it  is  WfTH  THE  VfEW  OF 
INDUCING  THESE  TO  MAKE  THEMSELVES  ACQUAINTED  WITH 
THE  REVIEW  that  the  Publishers  have  made  THE  TEMPORARY 
REDUCTION  in  the  price  of  the  TWO  NUMBERS  NAMED, 

It  IS  the  aim  of  the  PubUshers  of  THE  CONTEMPORARY  to  provide  a 
work  of  special — it  may  almost  be  said  of  indispensable — utility  to  every 
P^son  (be  he  statesman,  clergyman,  lawyer,  doctor,  or  other  professional  of 
business  man,  in  town  or  country)  who  takes  an  interest  in  those  efforts  of 
mind  by  which  alone  an  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  progress  of  nations  in 
knowledge,  enlightenment,  and  civilisation. 

The  Publishers  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  Editorial  Address  and 
Announcements  printed  on  the  following  pages. 

34,  PATKRNOSTElt  RoW, 

Januaryy  1878 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 


THE  twelve  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
Contemporary  Review  was  started,  have  been  years 
of  change  unexampled  in  rapidity;  and  nothing  has 
varied  more  conspicuously  than  the  complexion  of 
public  controversy  on  theological  and  philosophical  questions. 
It  would  be  trite  to  say  that  the  old  acrimony  is  gone— 
the  change  goes  much  deeper  than  that.  We  live  in  times 
when  Opinion  of  whatever  school  operates  in  massive  currents. 
We  cannot  control  those  of  our  own  side — we  cannot  even 
guide  them:  they  take  us  up  with  them,  and  float  us  along, 
even  when  we  fancy  we  are  acting  independently.  The  Contro- 
versial methods  which  were  possible  twelve  years  ago,  are  now 
impracticable.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  very  largely 
increasing  mass  of  cultivated  opinion  which  is  unfavourable,  not 
only  to  Christianity  proper,  but  even  to  any  living  kind  of  Theism, 
there  is  an  increased  unwillingness  in  public  controversy  to  admit 
any  final  antagonism.  And  there  is  also  an  increased  desire  on 
every  side  to  hear,  from  qualified  expounders,  the  case  of  every 
other  side.  Any  editor  who  tries  the  experiment  on  a  large 
scale,  will  find  that  the  highest  questions  of  theology,  philosophy, 
and  secular  and  ecclesiastical  politics  cannot  now  be  discussed  by 
competent  men  on  what  might  be  called  the  old-fashioned  terms 
of  a  positive  and  sectarian  *'  platform,'*  with  occasional  leave  to  a 
stranger  to  address  the  meeting  for  a  few  minutes,  under  cor- 
rection of  the  Chair.  An  entirely  new  literature,  which  may  be 
described  as  the  Literature  of  the  Higher  Controversy,  has 
sprung  up.  And  the  forms  upon  which  controversy  may  now  be 
carried  on  in  this  literature,  have  been  very  greatly,  if  not 
supremely,  influenced  by  the  circumstance,  that,  recent  speculation 
having  entered  largely  into  the  poetry  and  other  imaginative 
literature  of  the  hour,  a  new  dialect  has  been  formed.  Nobody 
will  contend  that  this  fact — favourable  as  it  undoubtedly  is  to 
insincere  accommodations  —  is  all  of  it  so  much  to  the  good; 
but  it  is  something  more  and  better  than  a  help  to  courtesy  in 
discussion, — it  saves  many  a  wound  to  the  heart  and  the  nobler 
imagination.  It  would  be  hard  to  decide  on  which  side  of  the 
two  greater  camps  there  has  been  the  more  readiness  to  come 
closer  and  closer  by  degrees  to  the  other,  and  see  how  much  can 
be  settled  without  blows.  But  the  results  must  be  patent  to  us  all. 
To  these  results  the  Review  of  which  I  have  been  the  con- 
ductor has  necessarily  been  sensitive —it  has  reflected  them,  docs 
jtill  reflect  them,  and  cannot  cease  to  do  so  without  stultifying  itself 
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as  a  contemporary  review  intended  to  maintain  a  high  literary 
position.  The  attitude  of  such  a  review  is,  of  course,  exceedingly 
difficult  to  adjust  by  mere  editorial  force.  It  may  change  from 
decade  to  decade,  or  even  more  frequently.  It  may  by  chance 
appear  biassed,  now  in  one  direction,  and  now  in  another.  But 
so  long  as  all  aspects  of  the  higher  controversy  are  reflected  in 
it, — ^and  so  long  as  the  literary  quality  of  the  matter  is  excel- 
lent,— the  periodical  will,  as  a  periodical,  stand  justified.  The 
other  point,  for  which  I  am  personally  responsible,  is,  that  in  the 
Contemporary  Review,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  key-note  of  all  the 
Uterature  for  which  I  have  ever  been  personally  responsible  shall 
be  distinctly  heard — "  We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love.'* 

A  striking  instance  of  that  wide-reaching  change  in  the  terms  ! 
of  discussion,  which  has  imposed  new  conditions  upon  the  higher  ; 
literature  of  controversy,  occurs  at  once  to  the  mind  in  relation  to  I 
the  great  argument  between  Protestant  and  Catholic.     The  Con- 
temporary Review  is  of  course  a  Protestant  organ,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly conceivable  that  there  might  be  times  when  it  would  be  the  \ 
duty  of  every  Protestant  platform  to  rail  itself  off  absolutely ;  but ! 
it  is  clear  that  that  time  is  not  now.     Is  there  a  single  cultivated 
reader  of  this  Review  who  has  not  been  glad  to  read  Cardinal 
Manning,   Professor  St   George   Mivart,    or  the    late    Father 
Dalgaims  in  its  pages  ?    The  terms  of  discussion  between  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  a  few  years  ago  would  utterly  have  excluded 
anything  of  the  kind ;  but  the  general  raising  of  literary  standards, 
and  the  general  increase  of  literary  amenity,  have  been  closely 
connected  with  other  changes.     Cultivated  and  earnest  readers 
expect  to  have  the  higher  controversies  mapped  out  before  them 
in  all  their  aspects;   and  all  sides  profit  by  this  arrangement. 
The  vulgar  fury  of  polemical  propagandism  is  a  gone  thing  in 
such  literature   as  we  have  to  do  with  here.      The  battles  of 
Authority  and   Rationalism,  of  Religion  and  Science,  are  now 
fought  over  fields  so  far  extended,  upon  a  scale  of  motives  so 
large,  and  with  such  immense  variety  of  flank  movements  and  . 
chMges  of  front,  that  tlie  cultivated  read  er  who  does  not  from ! 
time  to  time  see  every  section  of  the  var  soon  learns  that  he  sees  ; 
none  of  it  with  a  vision  that  can  help  lim  much  ^ 

In  its  thirteenth  year,  the  Contemporary  Review  will,  still 
faithful  to  its  title,  endeavour  to  represent  among  other  aspects 
of  current  controversy  one  which  has  lately  not  had  fair  play. 
A  distinguished  living  writer  whose  contributions  have  often 
adorned  our  pages,  after  maintaining  that  the  true  logic  of  the 
latest  and  least  friendly-looking  Science  was  not  unfavourable 
to  Religion,  has  these  remarks : — 

''In  this  vindication  of  the  modern  view  of  Nature  from  the  imputation  of  irreligious 
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consequences,  more,  it  must  be  owned,  is  saved  for  it  than  many  of  its  adherents  care  to  claim 
It  IS  certainly  regarded,  by  its  chief  representatives,  abroad  and  at  home,  as  atheistical,  or  at 
least  as  excluding  all  theology.  This  is  only  natural  to  minds  that  move  entirely  within  the 
scientific  scheme  of  conceptions  framed  for  th»  phenomenal  world,  and  then  force  it  to  serve  in 
ulterior  problems  where  U  fails.  The  path  of  induction,  which  is  so  safe  a  guide  through  ih« 
physical  and  historic  fields,  fades  away  m  the  skirting  forests  of  the  Infinite,  and  will  lead  no 
one  to  either  the  sanctuary  of  beauty  or  the  temple  of  worship  hid  within  the  silent  depths.  Of 
this  none  are  more  aware  than  the  men  in  whom  the  pure  scientific  genius  appears  as  only  one 
province  of  a  larger  nature  and  a  richer  culture— men  like  Hcrschel,  Oersted,  Faraday— bat  it  is 
hid  from  specialists  of  every  kind,  and,  above  all,  from  the  typical  favourites  of  the  medical 
school,  whose  cleverness  early  promotes  them  to  the  public  Jecture-room,  and  enlists  them  in 
the  production  of  our  popular  scientific  literature.  The  former  order  of  mind  contains  the  latter. 
as  Plato  and  Aristotle  contained  Epicurus,  with  much  more ;  but,  for  that  very  reason,  the 
latter  speaks  more  directly  home  to  the  congenial  onesidedness  of  an  age,  and  the  ready 
tendency  of  similar  intellects." 

Now,  It  has  been  arranged  that  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
the  higher  philosophic  minds  at  home  and  abroad  will  render 
faithfully  for  general  reading  in  cultivated  circles  the  reserves,  the 
resistance,  the  reaction  of  the  philosophic  intelligence  as  distin- 
guished from  the  merely  scientific.  Specialists  and  experts  will 
of  course  be  heard  in  our  pages,  but  it  is  intended  that  we  should 
now  listen  to  some  larger  and  more  deliberate  utterances  of 
'*  the  masters  of  such  as  know  "  upon  the  ultimate  bearings  of 
what  the  specialists  have  to  tell  us. 

It  may  be  further  mentioned  that  a  new  feature  has  just 
been  added  to  the  Review  :  a  monthly  set  of  Information-Papers, 
giving  an  account  of  the  Contemporary  Life  and  Thought  of 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  Belgium,  Scandinavia, 
Russia,  and  America.  Referring  to  these  Papers,  The  Spectator 
of  Jan.  5th  thus  speaks  : — 

'*  The  new  feature  introduced  into  The  Contemporary  seems  to  us  excellent, — a  real  addition 
to  the  means  of  information  procurable  in  London.  Each  paper  is  a  complete  history,  political, 
literary,  and  social,  of  the  country  to  which  it  refers,  for  that  month,  and  it  is  hardly  possible 
for  work  to  be  better  done.    These  papers  are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  Review" 

Another  special  feature  will  be  immediately  introduced,  in 
the  form  of  monthly  chroniques,  setting  forth  the  relative  and 
absolute  merits  of  all  the  important  new  books  published  in  the 
several  divisions  of  Theology,  Philosophy,  Science,  Histor}^ 
Belles  Lettres,  and  Art.  These  chraniques  will  be  supplied 
in  all  cases  by  the  most  competent  authorities ;  and  with 
their  aid,  and  that  of  the  Information-Papers  on  Contemporary 
Life  and  Thought,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much^  to  say 
that  any  one  receiving  The  Contemporary,  however  distant  he 
may  be  from  the  great  centres  of  intelligence,  will  be  put  on  an 
equality  with  the  privileged  frequenter  of  the  club,  the  salon,  and 
the  museum,— will  be  kept  acquainted  with  the  best  thoughts 
that  are  brought  forth  by  the  original  minds  of  the  age,  and  be 
thus  enabled  to  cope  with  the  ever-new  problems  which  the 
changing  course  of  human  history  and  human  society  presents  to 

be  solved.  ALEXANDER  STRAHAN,  Editor. 
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Among  the  leading  Papers  to  appear  in  early 
Numbers  of  THE  CONTEMPORARY 
may  be  mentioned  the  following : — 

By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE, 

On    THE   COURSES   OF  RELIGIOUS   THOUGHT. 


By  Professor  STUBBS, 

On  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CHRISTIANS  TO    THE  JEWS  IN 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


By  GOLDWIN  SMITH, 

On  PURITANISM  AND  CULTURE.    A  Series  of  Papers. 


By  Professor  W.  STANLEY  JEVONS, 

On  JOHN  STUART  MILL'S  PHILOSOPHY.    A  Series  of  Papers. 

By  JAMES  DONALDSON,  LL.D., 

On  THE  CONDITION  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  WOMAN  IN  ANCIENT 
GREECE  AND  ROME,  AND  IN  THE  FIRST  FOUR  CHRISTIAN 
CENTURIES.     Three  Papers. 

On  THE  GREEK,  ROMAN,  AND  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  IDEAS  OF 
SACRIFICE.     Three  Papers. 


By  M.  TAINE, 

oH PARIS  AND  THE  PROVINCES  BEFORE  THE   OUTBREAK  OF 

THE  REVOLUTION.  Two  Papers. 


By  Professor  LIGHTFOOT, 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  "  SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION."    A  Series  of 

Papers. 


US£  COWTSMPOXAXr  REVIEW. 


By  Dr.  FRIEDRICH   ("Janus"), 

On  CARDINAL  MANNINGS  ''TRUE  STORY  OF' THE   VATICAN 

COUNCIL."     A  Series  of  Papert. 


By  EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN,  D.CL, 

On  FROUDES  STUDY  OF  THOMAS  A  BECKET.    A  Series  <f  Papers. 


By  Professor  LOTZE  (of  Gottingen), 

On  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  LAST  THIRTY  YEARS.    A  Seria 

of  Papers. 


By  Professor  MAX  MULLER, 

On  THE  ORIGIN  OF  RELIGION,  ^c,     A  Sena  of  Papen. 


By  M.  GABRIEL  MONOD, 

On  TWO  MODERN  HISTORIANS— MICHELET  AND  QVINET. 


By  Professor  J.  S.  BLACKIE, 

On  LESSING,  GOETHE,  AND  FICHTE.    Three  Papers. 


By  Professor  T.  H.  GREEN, 

i)n   MR.    HERBERT  SPENCER   AND    MR.    G.    H.   LEWES:  l^r 
AppUca/im  of  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution  to  Thought.    A  Series  of  Paptrt. 


By  Professor  MONIER  WILLIAMS, 

On  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  IN  INDIA.    A  Series  of  Papers. 


By  M.  PAUL  JANET,  of  the  French 

Institute. 

On  THE  FRENCH  ENCYCLOPOIDISTS.    A  Series  of  Papers. 
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SCIENCE  will  henceforth  occupy  a  promt- 
■nent  place  in  THE  CONTEMPORARY; 
and  the  following  eminent  savants  will  be 
among    the    leading    contributors    to    this 

m 

section  in  early  Numbers: — 


Professor  OWEN,  London. 
Prof.  CLERK-MAXWELL,  Cambridge. 

Professor  ROLLESTON,  Oxford. 

Professor  HENRY  SMITH,  Oxford. 

Professor  TAIT,  Edinburgh. 

Sir  WILLIAM  THOMSON,  Glasgow. 

Professor  BERTH  ELOT,  Paris. 

« 

Professor  CLAUDE  BERNARD,  Paris. 

Professor  WUNDT,  Leipsic. 

Professor  HELMHOLTZ,  Berlin. 

Professor   FREY,  Zurich. 


A  Tear's  Issue  of  "Tlie  Contempary  Mei." 

» 

The  following  list  of  Contents  of  the  Number^  of  the  Review 
for  the  year  just  ended  will  serve  to  shew  tfu  cliaracter  and 
variety  of  tfu  subjects  lately  discussed^  and  also  the  high 
standing  of  the  several  Contributors : — 


No.  I. 

The  Hellenic  Factor  in  the  Eastern  Problem.     By 

the  hight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  M.F. 
Intemperance.    By  Francis  Peek. 
A  Plea  for  Metaphysic.    By  C.  £.  Appleton. 
On  Greek  Inscriptions.     By  C.  T.  Nevrton. 
The  Universities  and  Teachers.    By  J.  G.  Fitch. 
Antomatism  and  Evolution.    By  Dr.  Chas.  Elam. 
Turkey  and  Bnssia.    By  B.  Bosworth  Smith. 

No.  II. 
Modem  Atheism.    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Friendly  Societies.    By  Ber.  W.  W.  Edwards. 
Imperfect  Genius.    By  H.  G.  Hewlett. 
The  Vatican  Oouncil.    By  Dr.  R.  F.  Littledale. 
The  Doctrine  of  Nirvina.    By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 
Weimar  under  Schiller  and  GSethe.    By  U.  SchUts 

Wilson. 
The  Ethics  of  Belief.    By  Professor  Clifford. 
Free  Trade  v.  Protection.    By  sdr  A.  Mosgrare. 

No.  III. 
Mr.  Lowe  and  Vlriaection.    By  Francis  P.  Cobbe. 
**  Middlemarch "    and    '*  Daniel   Deronda."     By 

Edward  Dowden,  LL.D. 
Henrietta  Maria.    By  Peter  Bayne,  M.A. 
Evolation  and  Botany.    By  W.  Garru there,  F.B.S. 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  on  English  Thought  in  the 

Eighteenth  Century.    ByfTohn  Hunt,  M.A. 
Habitual  Drunkennoss.    By  J.  0.  Bueknill,  M.D. 
Problems  of  Life  in  France.    By  A.  Orr. 
Transcendentalism.    By  Henry  Holbeach. 
The  English  People  in  Relation  to  the  Eastern 

Question.    By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L. 

No.  IV. 

Religious  Thought  in  Scotland.    By  the  Very  Rey. 

Principal  Tulloch. 
The  Greek  Spirit  in  Modern  Literature.     By  the 

Rev.  R.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt»  M.A. 
Splnoxa.    By  Arthur  Bitlles  Lee. 
The  Social   Methods  of  Roman  Catholicism   in 

England.    By  M.  C.  Bishop. 
Turkish  Invasions  of  Europe.    By  Lady  Vernoy. 
Reasonable  Faith.    Py  Francis  Peek. 
PruBnia  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.    By  Professor 

John  S.  Blackie. 
Balder  the  Beautiful.  By  Robert  Buchanan.    I. 
Race  and  Language.    By  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L. 

No.  V. 

Spinoza :  1677  and  1877     By  Ernest  Benan. 
One  per  Cent.    By  Professor  Bonamy  Price. 
Balder  the  Beautil'ul.    By  Robert  Buchanan.    II. 
Metaphysical  Stud  y .    By  Professor  Bain. 
The  Coming  Conclave.    By  A.  Taylor  Innes,  M.  A.' 
Liebig's  Scientific  Achievements.     By  Pio:essor 

Max  von  Pettenkofer. 
Modern  Excavations.    By  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy. 
Spontaneous  Generation.  By  G.  W.  Hemming,  Q.C. 
Falkland  and  the  Puritans.     By  Goldwin  Smith. 

No.  VI. 

The  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Church   of 
England.    By  1  homas  Hughes,  Q.C. 

Wager.    By  the  Rev.  H  R.  Haweis.  M.A. 

Balder  the  Beautiful.    By  Robert  Buchanan,    m. 

The   Contest  of  Heathenism   with   Christianity. 
By  Professor  ZeUer,  Berlin. 

Artists  and  Artisans.    By  Rev.  R.  St.  J.  Tyrwhitt 

The  American  Liquor  Laws.  By  James  Henderson. 

French  Thought  and  Spinosism.    By  Paul  Janet. 

Muhammadan  Law.    By  Major  R.  D.  Osbom. 

Harriet  Martineau.    By  H.  8.  Richardson. 
Supernatural  Religion."  By  Professor  LIghtfoot. 


«< 


No.  VII. 
China,  England,  and  Opium.    By  the  Hon.  lir. 

Justice  Fry. 
Podigreee  A  Pedigree-Makers.    By  E.  A.  Frseman. 
The  Ethics  of  Belief.    By  the  Rev.  Profevsor  Wtce. 
Beer  A  the  Temperance  noblem .  By  Dr.  C.Graham. 
Church  and  SUte  in  Italy.    By  J.  M.  Stuart. 
Christianity  and  Patriotism.    By  Dr.  Llttledals. 
The  French  Revolution  and  literature.  By  Edward 

Dowden,  LL.D. 
Erastianiam.    By  Rev.  J.  Llewelyn  Davias. 

No.  VIII. 
Piracy  in  Borneo.    By  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
Virgil,  as  a  Link  between  the  Anelnt  and  Modern 

World.    By  Julia  Wedgwood. 
Drifting  Light  Waves.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor.  B.A. 
Religions  TJpheaval  in  Scotland.    By  W.  Wallace. 
Pictures  in  Holland.    By  Lady  Vemey. 
Pascal  and  Montaigne.    By  the  late  Prof.  Grote. 
The  Transcendental  Movement  and  Literature.   By 

Edward  Dowden,  LL.D. 
Morality  in  Politics.    By  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

No.  IX. 

The  Tnileries  and  the  Vatican.    By  J.  M.  Stuart. 
The  Horse  as  an  Instrument  of  Gambling.    B; 

Louis  Henry  Corzon. 
The  Trial  of  Jesus  Christ.    By  Alex.  Taylor  Innsa. 

I.  The  Hebrew  Trial. 
The  Proposed  Industrial  University.    By  the  Rer 

R.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt,  M.A. 
The  Divine  Guidance  of  the  Church.    By  the  Hon. 

and  Rev.  W.  H  Lyttelton. 
Aspects  of  the  Drink  Question.    By  A.  M.  Gray. 
The  French  Renaissance.    By  Mrs.  Mark  PatUaon. 
The  English  People  and  the  War.    By  Dr.  B.  A. 

Freeman. 

No.  X. 
Labour  War  In  America.    By  Goldwin  Smith. 
The  Gospel  according  to  John.    By  Ernest  Rsnsn. 
TLe  Scientific  Movement  and  Literature.   By  Sd. 

ward  Dowden,  LL.D. 
French  ChSteaux  of  the  Renaissance.    By  Mri. 

Mark  Pattison. 
Intimidation  and  Picketing.    By  George  HowelL 
Rousseau.    By  Professor  Edward  Calra. 
The  Pantheistic  Factor  In  Christian  Thought.   By 

the  Rev.  Richard  F.  Llttledale,  D.C.L. 
The  Last  Hundred  Years  of  French  History.   By  A. 

Gallenga. 
The  Newest  Thing  In  Journalism.    By  *  *  *" 

No.  XI. 

On  the  Divine  Guidance  of  the  Church.   By  the 

Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
Legislation  for  the  Insane.  By  D.  Hack  Take,  M.D. 
The  Gospel  of  John  and  Modern  Criticism.   By 

Professor  Beyschlag,  of  Halle. 
Oxyeen  in  the  Sun.    By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 
The  Trial  of  Jesus  Christ.    By  Alex.  Taylor  Innes. 

n.  The  Roman  Trial. 
Trades  Unions  and  Apprentices.  By  George  HowsU. 
Christian  Greek  Romances.    By  8.  Baring-Goold. 
Neutrality.    By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L. 

No.  XII. 
On  the  War.Power.    By  Professor  F.  W.  NewmaiL 
Science  verwt  Languages.    By  Professor  Bain. 
The  Poetic  Interpretation  of  Nature.    By  A.  Austin. 
Greek  Art  at  Rome.    By  Rev.  R.  St.  J.  Tyrwhitt. 
Dr.  Tyndall's  Birmingham  Address.    By  G.  Peard. 
Characters  of  Plautua.    By  J.  DonaldsQin,  LL.D. 
Fashionable  Farces.    By    *    *    * 
The  Slaveowner  and  the  Turk.  By  Goldwin  Smith. 
The  Resurrection  of  Christ,  a  New  Revelation.    By 
Canon  Westcott,  D.D. 


STRAHAN  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  34,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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THE  CORPORATION  OF  THE 


•>^  i«sa^8*'^orx*  ^2^* — 


COTTISH    rROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 


2  SHORT  STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPLES. 


*^      This  society  differs  in  its  principles  from  any  other  Office. 

£  Instead  of  charging  rates  admittedly  higher  than  are  necessary,  and 

afterwards  returning  the  excess,  or  a  portion  of  it,  in  the  shape  of  Periodical 
Bonusea,  it  gives  from  the  first  as  large  an  Assurance  as  the  Premiums  will 
with  safety  bear — reserving  the  Whole  Sumlus  for  those  who  live  long  enough 
to  secure  the  Common  Fund  from  loss. 

A  Policy  for  £1200  to  £1250  may  thus  in  most  cases  be  had  for  the  Premium  uAoally 
ch&i^ged  for  £1000  only ;  while,  by  reserving  the  surplus,  large  additions  may  be 
expected  on  the  Policies  of  those  who  live  to  participate.  In  a  few  cases,  Policies 
sharing  at  the  whole  four  divisions  have  already  been  doubled. 

ITS  TERMS  are  thus  well  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  intending 
Assurers.  They  are  specially  adapted  to  the  case  of  Provisions  in  Family  Settle- 
mentSy  or  otherwise,  where  it  is  of  importance  to  secure,  for  the  smallest  pre- 
sent outlay,  a  competent  provision,  of  definite  amount,  in  the  case  of  early  death. 


The  New  Assurances  (entirely  Home  Business)  in  each  of  the  last 
I      three  years  exceeded  One  Mu.uon  Sterling. 

The  Cost  of  Management  is  unusually  low.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
amount  of  New  Business — in  special  connection  with  which  so  much  of  the 
outlay  is  necessarily  incurred — the  Ilatio  of  Expenses  in  last  year  was  only 
7.96  per  cent  on  the  Eeceipts,  or  10.93  per  cent  on  the  Premium  Income. 
The  actual  Esqfenses  are  greatly  under  those  of  any  other  InstitiUion  doing  a  like 
amourd  of  New  Business, 

The  Accumulated  Funds  (increased  last  year  by  £227,000),  now  exceed 
2  Three  Millions  Sterling. 

^  The  Growth  of  the  Funds  must  after  all  be  the  best  practical  test  of  prosperity. 

"  The  Ratio  in  which,  for  severed  years  past,  our  Funds  have  increased,  in  proportion 
to  our  Income,  has  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  other  Office  in  the  Kingdom." 


Copies  of  the  ANNUiiL  Report  with  Statement  op  Principles  and  Tables  of  Rates, 

may  he  had  on  appliccUion, 

EDiNBiTRGH,  Dec  1877.  JAMES  WATSON,  Manager. 

LONDON  OFFICIS-18  KINO  WII.I<IAM  BTKETBT.  E.O. 


BEIiFABT— 22  Warins  Street. 


Scottish  Provident  Institution, 


TABLE  OF  PSEMnTMS,  BY  DIFFERENT  MODES  OF  PAYMENT, 

For  AjBauxuuse  of  £100  at  Seitth— With  FrofltB. 


Age 

Annual 

ANH  UAL  FBBCIUM  LXMITKD  TO 

^ 

nert 
Biith- 

Pnmiara  pay- 
able dunng 

Bingia 
Fliyment 

next 
Birth- 
day. 

Twenty-one 

Fourteen 

Seyen 

day. 

Life. 

Paymenta. 

Payments. 

PaymentL 

21 

£1  16    8 

£2  10 

6 

£3     4  11 

£6  10    0 

£88    0    1 

21 

22 

1  16    9 

2  11 

0 

8    6    9 

6  11     0 

88    6  10 

28 

23 

1  17    2 

2  11 

6 

8    6    6 

6  12    1 

88  11     2 

28 

24 

1  17    7 

2  12 

1 

8    6  11 

6  18    1 

88  16    6 

24 

26 

1  18    0 

2  12 

6 

8    7    8 

6  14    0 

84    2    0 

25 

26 

1  18    6 

2  18 

e 

8    7  10 

6  14  11 

84    8    2 

26 

27 

1  19    2 

2  18 

6 

8    8    7 

6  16  11 

84  16    1 

27 

28 

1  19  11 

2  14 

1 

8    9    6 

6  17    1 

86    4    9 

28 

29 

2    0    8 

2  14 

8 

8  10    8 

6  18    6 

86  14    1 

29 

♦30 

2    16 

2  16 

4 

8  11    2 

6    0    1 

86    4    0 

•80 

31 

2    2    6 

2  16 

2 

8  12    1 

6    1  10 

86  14    6 

81 

32 

2    8    6 

2  17 

1 

8  18    2 

6    8    8 

87    6    6 

88 

38 

2    4    6 

2  18 

0 

8  14    4 

6    6    8 

87  17    2 

88 

34 

2    6    7 

2  19 

0 

8  16    7 

6    7    9 

88    9    7 

84 

35 

2    6  10 

8    0 

2 

8  16  11 

6  10    0 

89    2    9 

85 

36 

2    8    2 

8    1 

6 

8  18    4 

6  12    6 

89  16  11 

86 

37 

2    9    8 

8    2 

9 

8  19  11 

6  16    0 

40  12     4 

87 

88 

2  11    8 

8    4 

8 

4    17 

6  17    9 

41    8     7 

88 

39 

2  12  11 

8    6 

9 

4    8    4 

7    0    7 

42    6     4 

38 

■MO 

2  14    9 

8    7 

6 

4    6    2 

7    8    7 

48    2  10 

140 

41 

2  16    8 

8    9 

2 

4    7    2 

7    6    8 

44    0  11 

41 

42 

2  18    8 

8  11 

1 

4    9    8 

7    9  11 

44  19    9 

48 

43 

8    0  11 

8  18 

1 

4  11    6 

7  18    8 

46  19    8 

48 

44 

8    8    8 

8  16 

8 

4  18  10 

7  16    9 

46  19    7 

44 

46 

3    6    9 

3  17 

6 

4  16    4 

8    0    7 

48    0    8 

45 

46 

3    8    6 

4    0 

0 

4  19    1 

8    4    6 

49    2    8 

46 

47 

8  11    6 

4    2 

8 

6    2    1 

8    8    8 

60    6    8 

47 

48 

8  14    8 

4    6 

8 

6    6    4 

8  18    2 

61    9    7 

48 

49 

3  18    1 

4    8 

9 

6    8    9 

8  17  11 

62  14    1 

49 

60 

4    1    7 

4  12 

1 

6  12    4 

9    2  10 

68  19    8 

60 

61 

4    6    6 

4  16 

6 

6  16    1 

9    7  11 

66    4    6 

51 

62 

4    9    6 

4  18  10 

6  19  11 

9  18    1 

66    9    0 

52 

63 

4  18    6 

6    2 

6 

6    8  11 

9  18    8 

67  12  11 

68 

64 

4  17    8 

6    6 

8 

6    8    0 

10    8    6 

68  17    2 

54 

66 

6    1  11 

6  10 

2 

6  12    1 

10    8    6 

60    0    8 

65 

66 

6    6    4 

•  •  •  ■  •  • 

6  14    9 

10  18    7 

61    8    8 

56 

67 

6  10  11 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

6  18    8 

10  18    8 

62    6    6 

W 

68 

6  16    9 

7    2    9 

11    8  10 

68    9    4 

58 

69 

6    10 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

7    7    8 

11    9    0 

64  12  11 
66  16    9 

59 

60 

6    6    7 

••■«•• 

7  12    0 

11  14    8 

60 

e 
•0 


0 

t 

0 

'A 

H 

a 


01 

I 


[These  Rates  are  aboat  as  low  as  the  usual  iion-partic{|)ctfiR^  Rates.] 

*  A  person  of  30  may  thus  secure  £1000  at  Death,  by  a  yearly  payment,  duTi/ng  I(/e,  of  £20 :  ISs.    This 
Premium,  if  paid  to  any  other^of  the  Scottish  Mutual  Offices,  would  secure  iB8Q0  only,  instead  of  AlOOa 

OR,  if  unwilling  to  burden  himself  with  payments  during  his  whole  life,  be  may  secure  the  same  sum  of 
£1000  by  homty-ons  yearly  payments  of  £27 :  IS  :  i— being  iku»  fru  qf  payment  afUr  of  50. 

t  At  age  40  the  Premium  ceasing  at  age  60,  Is,  for  £1000,  £33 :  li :  2,  being  about  tlie  same  as  most 
Offices  require  to  be  paid  during  the  whole  term  of  life. 


DTTBIilir  OFFICE— 16  COIiIi£Q>£  aBUBUT. 


A     CLEAR     COMPUEXION  1   1  1 


GODFREY'S 


EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS 

TS  strongly  recommended  for  Softening,  Lnproving,  Beautifying  and  Pre- 
serving the  SKIN,  and  giving  it  a  blooming  and  charming  appearance. 
It  will  completely  remove  Tan,  Snnbnm,  Bedness,  Ac,  and  by  its  Balsamic 
and  Healing  qualities  render  the  skin  sofl^  pliable,  and  free  from  diyness, 
&c.,  dear  it  from  every  humour,  pimple,  or  eruption ;  and  by  continuing  its 
use  only  a  short  time,  the  skin  will  become  and  continue  soft  and  smootli,  tmd 
the  complexion  perfectly  clear  and  beautifuL 

Sold  in  Bottles,  price  2s.  9d.,  by  all  Medicine 

Vendors  and  Perfumers. 

STEEDMAN'S 

Soothing  Powders 

FOR  CHILDREN  CUTTING  TEETH. 


I 


Trs  valne  of  this  Medicine  has  been  largely  tested  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  by  all  grades  of  society  for  upwards  of  fifty  years. 

Its  extensive  sale  has  induced  spurious  imitations,  in  some  of  which 
the  outside  Label  and  the  coloured  Paper  enclosmg  the  Packet  of 
Powders  so  closely  resemble  the  Original  as  to  have  deceived  many  Pur- 
chasers. The  Proprietor  therefore  feels  it  due  to  the  Public  to  give  a  special 
caution  against  such  imitations. 

All  purchasers  are  therefore  requested  carefully  to  observe  that  the  words 
"JOHN  STEEDMAN,  Chemist,  Walworth,  Surrey,"  ar«  en- 
graved on  the  Oovemment  Stamp  affixed  to  each  Packet,  in  White  Letters 
on  a  Red  Ground,  without  which  none  axe  genuine.  The  name 
STEEDMAN  is  spelt  with  two  JEE's. 

Prepared  ONLY  at  Walworth,  Surrey,  and 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors, 
in  Packets,  Is.  l|d.  and  2s.  9d.  each. 


The  Mode  of  dividing  the  Surplus  or  Profit  in 
a  Life  Assurance  Office  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  intejtding  assurer^ — second  only  to 
the  integrity  of  the  Ltstitution  he  proposes  to  join. 

The 

Life  Association  of  Scotland 

Is  distinguished  among  the  Life  OfSces 

by  its  system  of  Distributing. profits  and  the 

special  results  to  the  policy-holders. 

The  ASSOCIATION  has  paid 
DEATH  CLAIMS  &  BONUSES  amounting  to 

THREE   MILLIONS   STERLING. 

During  LAST  YEAR  alone 

The  Death  Claims  under  policies  were  312,  for  JB191,880 
The  Total  Premiums  paid    for  the  policies 

amounted  to 89,281 

The.  Profit    to    the    policy-holders, 

including  Bonuses,  was  thus      .        .        .     £102,599 

So  thai,  for  every  £ioo  paid  by  the  assured, 
their  representatives  received  £21^  on  the  average. 

The  NEW  ASSURANCES  of  Last  Year  were 
ONE    MILLION   STERLING. 


Kdinbnrgh,  82  Princes  Street, 
Glasgovr,    .  123  .S/  Vincent  Sii-eeL 
I^undee,      .  3  India  Buildings, 

Dublin,  .    .  40  Dante  Street, 
BeUastt .     .  45  Donegall  Place, 


OFFICES. 

London,.     .  $  Lombard  Street  {E.C.) 

Do.  (West  End)  48  Pall  Mall  {S.  IV,) 

Liverpool,    .  w  Tkbebam  Street. 

Manchester,  10  Bank  St.,  Exckan^e. 

Leeds, ...  14  Ectst  Parade. 
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"AxaoBff  the  moit  nsittteMe  asmM  In  the  history  of  BngUsh  litaEatote  for  nany  a  day.mnsb  be  nmkod 
llftk  of  TlunaM  d«  Qiiince7.'*^JAiioii'«  Euof*. 

^"Who  thafc  knows  anyfhing  of  raoent  Uteiatoie,  does  nob  apprBCiAte  De  QninoeT  m  &  man  that  stands  alono 
anaananpRMohabla  in  his  sptiere^  a  qilure  that  is,  in  Itself ,  a  magioian's  island.*'— jBimrv  OiUt, 


**  Decidedly,  this  Life  of  De  Qoincey  is  the  best  biography  of  the  year  in  the  English  language.'* 

— FWe  CHUeal  Nottcts. 


In  lnv  Volumei,  crown  %vo.,  eUthf  with  Portrait j  price  21<. 

THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY: 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS. 

WITH     UNPUBLISHED    OORRE8PONOEN<3E. 

BY    H.    A.    PAGE, 

Author  of  "Miomohr  of  HawthfMne,"  "Ooiden  lives,*'  *'  Fshles  for  (Md  and  Toung/  etc. 


•»•  nn  VKTTWBm  ni  m  two  tolumbs  comprisb  kbarly  okv  hundrid,  frox  mr.  db  quincet  to 

ES  FAjaLT,  THB  WORDSWOBTnS,  AKD  0THBB8 ;  AKD  TO  HOI  VROX  MR.  THOMAS  CIRLTLB* 

PBOFBB80R  WII40K,  AND  OTIIBRS. 


PRESS  NOTICES.— SOME  LONDON  PAPERS. 


The  woik  is  enriched  by  letters  which  his 
two  smrnTiBg  daughters  hare  brought  out 

^^^  of  long-dosed  repositones 

*""•*  In  taking  leave  of  this  credit- 
aUe  bo<^  we  thank  Mr.  Pa^  for  his  kboar 
of  lore,  sad  congn^olate  hmi  on  the  colla- 
boration that  he  has  been  favonred  with. 
We  should  add  that  there  is,  as  frontispece, 
an  excellent  bkeness  of  De  Quincey,  from  a 
chalk  drawing  by  Mr.  Archer.  It  is  far 
superior  to  any  other  published  portrait  of 
him. 

An    interesting   record   of   a    remarkable 

writer,  and  atill  more  singular  individuality, 

-.  ^    w  is  presented  in  these  volumes. 

°^y  Kcws.    ^   p^  jy^  succeeded 

in  pving  a  vivid  portraiture  of  an  original  and 

striking  inteUect De  Quincey  was  by  no 

means  the  lasst  among  a  very  noteworthy  set 
<A  men  who  cast  a  light  over  English  litera- 
ture in  the  fint  half  of  the  present  century;^., 
but  the   man   himself   was   perhaps  more 

interssting  than  his  books The  reminlB- 

ee&oas  of  Mr.  Hogg,  the  publisher,  are  very 
iotet^Eting;  and  Dr.  Eatwell's  ''Medical 
View  of  Mr.  De  Quincey 's  Case  **  is  curious 
and  instructive. 

Spectator.      ^  ,^^  ^\  temperately 
written  Diograpliy. 


A  welcome  addition  to  the  library The 

reminiscences    of   Mr.    Hogg   are    new   and 

.  ^.  interesting ;   so  are  those  of 

Athenseum.     Mr.  Francis  Jacoi.    Dr.  War- 

burton  Begbie's  account  of  De  Quincey's  last 

days  is  really  valuable If  ever  there  was  a 

man  of  geniuSi  Thomas  De  Quincey  was  one. 
His  position  in  ourliteratureis  perfectly  unique. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
Standard,      well  written  biqgraphies  which 
we  have  read  for  some  time. 

At   last  we  are  indulged  with  a  life  of 

De  Quincey, and  we  are  mistaken  if  the 

.      .  result  be  not  to  set  Thomas  De 

Academy.      Quincey  on  a  higher  pinnacle 

as  a  man  with  conduct   and  conscience,   a 

man   with    responsible   family   relations,    a 

true  ffentlemen  as  well  as  cultivated  scholar, 

thanne  had  hitherto  reached The  author 

is  one  practised  in  kindred  pursuits,  and  has 
had  the  great  advantage  of  Mr.  James  Hogg's 
reminiscences  of  De  Quincey,  as  well  as 
free  access  to  De  Quincey's  daughters,  and 
the  papers  and  documents  in  their  possession. 


Here  we  at  last  find  a  full  picture  of  De 
Quincey's  life,  with  all  the  lights  and  shades 

so   deftly  touched  in  as  to 
leave  no  canvas  uncovered. 


Globe. 


[Continued  on  pages  2,  3,  6,  7  ij*  d. 
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THOMAS   DE   QUINCEY: 

I  HIS  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS. 

WITH    UNPUBLISHED     OORRESPONDENOt 

BY  H.  A.  PAGE. 


PRESS  NOTICESr-SOME:  LONDON  PAPERS  lOmtimtud). 
We  an  uiDeli  indebted  to  Hr.  Faga  for  the 
Iftboor  he  has  beatowed  on  thU  Mographj. 

»^^  t «_        It  ^'*'  °"™  'l""*  *''"''  t*"' 

.?Ji»  R,Sl^"   tl»"   8i»ttered   fnwmenta    of 

t.nyKe«ew.  ^^  atoiy  ot  Da  Qmncej's  lite 
should  be  gatheied  into  aome  eort  of  connected 
whole,  and  Ur.  Page  haa  done  this  usefol 
woclc  with  core,  good  taste,  and  discriminatiaa. 
He  has  bronght  to  light  soma  curiooa  facta 
sbont  bia  author  which  hare  certainly  nut 
been  hitherto  gensrallr  knomL 


OaanllaD. 


Mr.   Page shows  as  with  sufficient  dia- 

■-■ the    eloqaent     opium-eater,     now 

wandering  in  cities,  now 
bnathing  the  fresh  air  of  the 

tnountaina The  reniniecsncea  of  Mr.  Hog^ 

to  whom  Do  Qoincey'e  writings 

of   their  publicity,     "-   '"""   '' 

interesting  detsila. 


1  full  of  c 


It  would  be  as  well  to  consult  these  two 

volumes  before  any  rash  ossertiou  be  made 

that  everybody  knows  all  that 

bein^  known  about  the  cele- 
brated "English  Opium  Eater." 


The  pi 


r,  Hoa^" 

debtedon 


serenl  accounts,  and  whose  delicacy,  tact,  and 
sympatbetia  appreciation  carried  hun  through 
what  seemed  to  many  the  impossible  enterprise 


literators  and  genius  ought  to  read  thii  book. 

De  Qoineey'B  mental  characteristics  are  bo 

many  and  so  various  that  we  wilt  not  attempt 

any  fnrther  analysis  of  them. 

i^Sr RisSiT  T*^  ''°'''=  ■""  '*«°  ^^^  *>"» 

by  Mr.  Page  in  the  biogmphy, 
which  shows  a  keen  appreciation  of  Do 
<juincey'(  eenios,  whOe  by  no  means  blinding 
ns  to  his  defects.  Its  pages  are  enriched  1^ 
memorials  from  many  of  tnoae  who  knew  him 
personally,  and  thickly  sown  with  letters 
revealing  at  ever;  tnm  the  many-aided  mind 
and  the  affectionate  heart. 


NMconftrmlA  not  only  has  a  biogwpher  ap- 
peared, but  that  he  has  not  been  unsacoeaafnl, 
either  in  Tnaintaiiring  the  standard  of  intenrt 
.Moat  be  accepted  as  the  first  and 


Host  people  must  often  have  wondered  what 

lort  of  a  man  De  Quincey  waa,  and  Mr.  I^gs 

oiiMji»M       ^'^  "^  "™P'*  material  bom 

uDuifu.      ^iiinii  to  form  oar  own  condn- 

...Not  the  least  valuable  and  into- 


eatin^  portion  of  Mr.  Pam's  work  consists  of 
the  many  valuable  original  lettan  with  whicik 


it  iseoiuhed. 


This  biography  deserves  to  be  commended. 

Ur.  Page'emasteryofthesubject  is  evident,  tM 

P«ii  Hill       '^  criticism  exhibits  many 

OaieneT       delicate    toucbea Amoi^ 

the  reminiaeences,  those  by  Hr. 
Hogg  wiU  be  raid  with  ipeoial  interest ;  they 
give  na  a  lifo-like  portrait  of  De  Qoincey,  and 
tell  some  quaint  anaadates,  which  give  ns  a 
better  insist  into  some  of  his  chaiacteiiatiea 
than  the  moit  elaborate  dieqoisition. 


There  an  few  modem  writers  whose  life,  if    i 

adequately  told,  would  pronuse  to  be  of  m<a*    | 

_  _.  interest  tuao  De  Qnincev'a—— 

^^^      He  has  fortunately  filfen  into    I 

thehanda  of  a  biographer  iriio    { 

posMsses  the  neoesMry  qualification Jii, 

Page  haa  collected  enough  amnsiog  anecdotes 

to  make  na  wish  for  mise The  letten  an 

interesting, .and  Mrs.  Baird  Smith  has  oox 

tribnted  some  very  interesting  recoUectiono. 


qneetionable  genius  like  De 
Quincey.    There  is  a  ainj"'"" 
bscination  about  his  intellect,  his  ranuil 

powers,   and   his   life. Much   interestug 

mstter  will  be  found  in  these  voloineB  re> 
speoting  De  Quincey's  relations  with  Ooleridxe, 
Wordsworth,  ProfeaaorWilaon,  andothew,  fir. 
Hogg's  reminiscences  cf  him  will  tend  to  n> 
move  many  misconceptians  hitherto  in  vt^ue. 


London:    Jobk   Hooo, 


THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY: 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS. 

WITH   UNPUBLISHED  OORRESPONOENOE. 

BY   H.   A.    PAGE. 

PRESS    MOTICES.— SOME    COUNTRY    PAPERS. 


^be  tmiipa  figure  of  De  Qnince;  will  here  be 

aBBn,  all  nxuid,  tnA  in  its  iost  proportioiis,  better 

tbjui  it  has  beemaen  before... 

AberteenFm.  yj^  ,^t  does  credit  to  Mr. 

Page's  indnatiy  and  can. 


Ur.  Page  nutj  ba  coDgratiilated  oit  the 
sacceesfnl  accompliahmeat  of  a  most  difllmilt 

task It  asked   disdimina- 

Balh  Herald.  ^^^^  int^ligence,  and  Utmiy 
power  of  no  mean  order,  to  irrite  a  living 
portraitnro  of  saab  a  mind  us  De  Qoincejr'B  eo 
trill;  as  Mr.  Page  has  done  in  these  volumes. 


Wc  step  from  thesnto-biographical  pictnres  of 
hn  boyhood,  prtn  to  the  world  some  half-cen- 
toTj  nnce,   to  the  letters  of 
'   bis  old  age,  with  the  liveliest 
sense  of  coutinoity  and  com- 

Thesocondvoliimeof  Mr.  Page's 

ook  Isolds  8  very  lively  and  interesting  pic- 
ture of  the  sctapes  into  which  De  Quincay^  odd 
habita  and  bnuicinl  iri'egularitiea  led  him. 


To  soeh  as  have  the  wish  or  faenltf  to 
BTmpalhise  with  a  lifelong  war  with  spirit 

and  flesh,  who  can  feel,  in  the 
SSmt^.      elevation  of  anch  a  brave  and 

pathetic  sCniegle,  an  interest 
in  many  respects  surpassing  that  of  a  modem 
campaign, — to  all  who  discern  hmnan  life, 
eran  in  ordinaij  breasts,  to  be  the  Md  of  jnst 
saeb  a  long  war  as  is,  on  a  high  level,  waged 
bete, — to  all  snch,  we  can  promise  in  this 
booli  a  rich  and  atiinnlative  repast.. .One  of 
the  most  faaciostlDg  books  that  a  B3rmpathetic 
spirit  may  find  in  the  biogtaphiee  of  the  day. 

Not  till  now  has  Justice  been  done  to 
Ete  Qnincey.  We  value  Mr.  Page's  volumes 
r>-i,_  =   J        ^  'e"  ^°^  their  analysis  of 

inga  than  for  the  evidence  ha 
has  oiTen  the  uncharitable  world  of  the  on- 
seHJahnwSi  muensooosness,  chivalry,  and  i&- 
teiMe  leligimisness  of  the  great  writer. 


Mr.  Page  merits  Kreatpraiae  tor  the  pains 
he  has  taken  to  fix  De  Quincey's  position  In 

„,     literatute,  and  to  trace  the 

hSKT      workiora  of   a  mind    richly 
endowed   indeed  with  gifts, 
ereii  when  measured  by  the  standard  MF  his 
own  bright  compeers. 


It  is  lon^  since  we  have  met  a  biographical 

work    so    interroeraed    with     anecdote,     so 

„      ...         faithfully  mirroring  the  per- 

Chranicir      *>"*  •"^  8*°™  "'  England's 

poets  and  philsophers  of  the 


A  clear  and  interesting  narrative The 

book  presents  a  ^ood  deal  of  fresh   informa- 

.  tion  about   De  Quincey,  and 

C^™      helps  to  clear  up  much  that 
was  inexplicable  in  his  life. 


This  was  a  man  who  bad  lived  no  common 

life-*known  no  common  joy  and  Borrow 

|,     .  ,        In  that  little  cottage  at  Oras- 

Uereiuy.      niere,  he  ia  the  chief  actor  in 

dramas    and    tcsgedies    that 

other  men  cannot  even  become  spectators  of, 

thoash  tbev  spend  their  davB  in  wild  and 

ceaseless  adventure The  letters  from  Da 

Quinceji  to  bis  danghters  throw  mach  light 
upon  his  character  and  habits  of  mind,  and 
Sir.  Hogg's  reuiiniscences  cannot  fail  to  be 

Smaed  with  very  great  interest.  Surgeon- 
^jor  Eatwell's  thoughtful  dissertation  on 
the  medical  aspect  of  De  Quincey's  case  is 
worthy  the  study  of  the  physician  as  well  as 
the  general  reader. 


The  Corrtspandeace  is  not  the  least  interest- 
ing portiOD  of  the  book, which  abounds 

in  interesting  anecdotes ;  the 

HiDcbntcr     critirisraa    are    generally   in- 

"TlmVa.'"    teresting,  and  Mr.  Pace's  own 

estimate    of   De  Qumcey  is 

both  jnst  and  well-considered. 


Now  there  is,  we  hope,  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  inspiration  of  the  genius  of 
r^^    J  ..  .        tie    gifted    man    to    whose 

Hogg  have   dedicated    these 
intensely  interesting  volumes. 


We  close  the  volumes  with  regret,  and  not 

without  recognition  ofthe  considerable  service 

_  accomplished  in  bringing  the 

ScstsniaD.      j^j^  ^f  ^^^^  ^  distinpushed 

literary  career  within  reasonable  compass. 


De  Quincey's  life  etronelT  appeals  to  our 

wondering  faculty, and  Mr.  Page  has  ex- 

pended   no  little  industry  in 
OmtiB        setting  before  us  the  story  of 
this  lemaikable  man. 


I^mdoD :   Jobs  Hooo,  Patemoetdt  Bow. 


Debated  hf  permiaion  to  JOBN  HEK,  VET,  Eiq.^  Grand  Secretary, 

THE    BOTAL  MASOSIG  GTGLOPiEOIA.  of  History,  Bites,   Symbolism,   and 

Biograpby.  Containing  upwards  of  3,000  Sabjects,  together  with  nameroos  Original 
Articles  on  Aicbflaologioal  and  other  Topics.  Edited  by  Kbnneth  R.  H.  Mackbnzis. 
Demy  8to.,  792  p^ges,  half  morocco,  Boxbargh  style,  g^t  top,  price  21s. 


*'The  wozk  Is  marked  by  •xtreme  learning  and 
modemtion."— Pitft/tc  Opinion.  iFreemoMn, 

*' We  weloome  this  laborions  work  rery  slnoenly."— 

*'A  really  yalaableand  instmotive  work,  alike  in- 
teresting to  tbe  Maranic  Student  and  general  reader,  and 
to  the  carlons  it  will  proye  to  be  aa  biexhaostible  xnlno 
of   wealth,  partioolazB   being   afforded  of  nameroos 

strange  sabjeeta. Descryes  a  large  clrcalatlon,  and 

•cnnnot  fail  to  be  a  most  wdoome  work  in  every 
Hasonio  library.** — Keyskimt, 

*'  One  of  the  most  nsef ul  and  yalttable  Uasonio  Works 
«yer  pablishad.    A  book  of  marked  yaloe  and  merit. 


We  would  oonsider  oar  library  yezyincomplrte  withoot 
it.'*~lfajoiiie  y«i0dL 

"  The  most  yaloabla  work  of  reCerenoe  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  Graft  that  has  yet  been  pabUaiked.''— 
BrUiMh  MtremntiU  GMtelU. 

**  The  task  has  been  admixsbly  perrarmed....«...Oae 
of  the  most  important  additions  to  Masonic  Litsnatoxe 
daring  the  last  qoarter  of  a  oentory,  and  deaervos  an 
honoared  place  in  the  library  of  eyery  Iffasonio  Sto- 
dant.**— /V0MM«oa'<  Ckrotiids. 

"  The  Alitor  has  layldwd  mooh  zeading  sod 
on  his  sal^ectb "— &M<ia|f 


THE  BISGREPINGIES  OF  FHEEMiSOlOLT :  Examined  daring  a  Week's  Goasip 
with  the  late  celebrated  Bro.  Qilkes,  and  other  eminent  Masons.    By  the  late 

Bev.  G.  Olivbb,  D.D.    Crown  8to.,  cloth,  with  numerous  Diagrams,  price  7a.  6d. 


'*  It  is  diffloalt  to  imagine  a  more  charming  book,  or 
•one  more  calcolated  to  inspire  the  Masonio  Stactent 
with  enthnsiasm  for  the  Royal  Art   The  pen  of  a  pimo- 
tical  as  well  as  a  ready  writer  is  needed  in  writing  diiu 
lognes  and.........tbe  late  Sir  Arthnr  Helps  is  the  only 

man  of  eminftnoe  who  oonld  possibly  hayo  infused 


more    interest    into  sacli  a  work."  — 

"  A  most  amoslng  and  corioas  book.** 
"  We  adyise  Freemasons  to  read  the  book.*'~JS>«. 
«  To  mention  Dr.  OUver's  name  ia  salBcieDt  to 
the  yalne  of  the  work."— iTasoaic  ^siosi, 


•# 


THE  FTTHAGOREAIT  TEIHrGLE :  or,  the  Soienoe  of  Fnnlieis.    By  the  late 

Bev.  G.  Olivbb,  D.D.    Crown  Sto.,  cloth,  with  Diagrams^  price  68. 


*'  In  addition  to  all  its  stores  of  corioas  and  yaried 
learning,  as  connected  with  tlu  Craft,  the  Bey.  Doctor's 
treailso  contains  many  sage  remarks  on  a  host  of  other 
iatercstlng  topics,  whioh  will  please  all  carloos 
ToaAon.^'— Standard,  [ — Fifforo, 

*'  The  facts  and  opinions  will  repay  a  carefnl  study.** 

''Among  the  ablest  and  most  biteresting  of  Dr. 
Oliver's  writings.*'— JCfjrt/oa*. 

"  In  handling  bis  sobjeoty  t^  aathor  has  diown  erea 


more  than  his  osoal  skill  and  ingenolty.''— JFhaasaMwV 

*'  We  commend  this  pabUcation  to  the  attention  d 
oar  readers. "  —Freemnton, 

"^We  hnye  derived  both  information  and  cntcr- 
tatoment  from  this  yolame."— £i(m>r|r  World. 

*  From  first  chapter  to  last  it  will  be  Impoestble  to 
read  a  more  interesting  book,  fllostratiye  of  the  wjtH' 
boUsm  of  FreemascDxy."— ^ritff&  MaU. 


WOOD  EyQRAvnras  by  thomas  bewxck. 
THE  nSIOUK  MEHAGEBIE :  Wherein  are  exhibited,  in  a  SesorilptiTB  and 
Inecdotioal  form,  the  Hahits,  Besonroes,  and  Hi^erions  Instinots  of  the 
More  InterestlQf?  Portions  of  the  Animal  Creation,    with  upwards  of  soo 

Engravings  on  Wood,  chiefly  by  Bewick  and  two  of  his  Pupils.  Dedicated  by 
permission  to  the  Right  Hon.  theBAROl^ESS  BURDETT-COUTTS  (President),  and  the 
Members  of  the  Ladies'  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cnielty  to 
Animals.    Large  Crown  8vo.,  handsomely  bound,  gilt  edges,  price  Ts.  6d. 


From  Professor  OWKK,  C.B.,F.E.S.,D.O.L.,LL.D.,  &o. 

<I>irector  of  the  Kataral  History  Depart,  B.  Museam.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Parlour  Mtnagerie. 

^  The  early  loyo  of  Natare.  especially  as  manifested  by 
the  habits  and  imtincts  of  Animals  to  which  you  refer,  in 
yonr  own  case,  is  so  oommon  to  a  healthy  boy's  natnre. 
that  the  Parlour  Menagerie^  a  work  so  Mngalarly  fall  of 
interesting^  examples,  culled  from  so  wide  a  range  of 
Zoology,  and  so  fnlly  and  beautifully  illostrated  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  ftiyourite  with  the  rising  gooeration— and 
many  snooeeding  ones— of  Jnyenlle  Naturalists.  When 
I  recall  the  *  Description  of  800  Animals '  (including  the 
Cockatrice  and  all  Pliny's  monsters)  which  fed  my 
early  appetite  for  Natural  History,  I  can  congratulate 
my  grandcbiliben  on  being  provided  with  so  mnch  more 
wholesome  food  through  your  persevering  and  dis- 
criminating Uboors.— Richard  Owen." 


From  the  Bight  Hon.  Jomr  Briqrt.  ILP. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Parlonr  Mmagerie, 

**  I  doubt  not  the  Parlour  MenagtrU  win  prove  very 
interesting,  as  indeed  it  has  already  been  fbnnd  to  be  by 
those  of  my  famfly  who  have  read  it.  I  hopeoneof  lbs 
eflfects  of  our  better  pablic  edocation  will  be  to  cseaie 
among  onr  population  a  more  humane  disposition  to> 
wards  what  we  call  the  Inferior  animals.  Koch  may  be 
done  by  imprtusing  on  the  minds  of  children  tbe  mity 
of  kindness  in  thdr  treatment  of  animals,  and  I  bope 
this  will  not  be  neglected  by  the  teachers  of  oar  echosls. 
I  feel  sure  what  yoa  have  done  will  bear  good  froit . 

"  December  18, 18n.  Jomr  BaiOHT.** 

"  The  ParUmr  Mmafferie  is  well  named.  Foil  as  an 
egg  of  information  and  most  agreeable  reading  and 
engravings,  where  before  was  there  such  a  menagerie  T* 
^Anirtal  World. 


London :  John  Hogg^  Patemoeter  Sow. 


aiduiyilislieil 


A  Hudbook  of  Sefbienoe  and  Qootatkni. 

lOTTOES  ASB  AFHOSISMS    FAOH 
SHAESPEASE:  Alpliabetically  ar- 

aoged;  wiUi  a Oopiou  Index  of  9,000  Befoenoes 
to  tbe  mibutely  TBiied  Words  and  Ideas  of  the 
MottOOB.  Any  ward  or  Idea  can  be  traood  at  onoe, 
aod  tlie  oociect  quotation  (with  name  of  play,  act, 
sad  9oeas)  had  withoot  going  fortber.  Second 
«dilloii,  Ua^  8yo.,  doth,  price  Sa.  6d. 

PRESS   NOTICES. 

**  Tbe  ooHectiou  is,  we  believe,  nniqaa  of  its  kind 

It  nlTtti  in  a  moment  tbe  often  difflcnlt*  question  ci 
yshae  a  proverb,  or  aphorism,  or  quotation  from 
Sfaakspenre  can  be  found.**  ^Oxford  Timet. 

**A%  oeat  a  casket  of  Shalcsperean  g^roM  as  we  ever 
zcmember  faavlng  met  with."— i^Uic  OpMon, 

•*  A  very  nscfal  handbook, rendering  the  wit  and 

<r|sdom  or  8hakQ)eaie  practically  available  to  all  qwar 
kos  and  writeia,— yea,  it  may  even  be  adapted  to  ordl- 

1U77  ooDTcxvotion 'The  book  might  almost  be  caQed 

a  Ebakapeare  conoordanoe.'*~CVffii6riif9tf  ChnndcU, 

*  This  excellent  manual  Is  by  far  tbe  best  of  its  kind 
tre  have  seen."— Hoe*. 


"  Tte  writer  who  delights  now  and  then  to  embdlMi 
his  prodactiona  l^  some  of  the  well-pointed  and  telling 
toottoes  and  Aphorisms   from  Shakesperc  has  here  a 

rwst  vatuable  book  of  reference. The  work  has  been 

earefolly  executed,  and  must  have  entailed  a  very  laige 
AxoDont  of  sasiduoins  labour.**— FortiAir*  Ofuette, 

"  A  handy  little  volume  of  reference  and  quotation.'* 

**  DeecpT^  general  approval.**— Aeoetnum. 

**  By  far  the  cheapest  and  handiest  book  of  the  kind 
which  has  come  under  our  notice  during  a  pretty 
lengthened  oooxae  of  Shaksperean  reading.  "—InBemeu 
AdoertiMer. 

* 

**  A  weO-axTanffe-I  ivcfnl  little  handbook, forming 

a  most  acceptable  c<ina;>(inion  to  the  works  of  the  great 
draoDatiai,  and  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  book-case.*' 

**  Amnst  valuable  and  convenient  auxiliary  toliteranr 
latxxir  of  all  kinds,  and  a  work  ran  of  interest  to  ordi- 
nary re«deraL  It  comprises  the  wealth  of  Shakspeaie's 
^eoiius  in  small  talk."— Dwr^m  Adoertlter, 

**A  book  that  has  long  been  wnnted This  kernel 

vif  the  works  of  tbe  dramatist  will  be  no  small  boon.**— 
ffvaP^uUL 

**  Evrrytiiing,  in  these  cases,  depends  on  the  index, 
aod  the  index  here  seems  to  have  been  oanfnlly  made.** 
ShtgULi  ImdfptndaU, 

**  We  csD  highly  recommend  it  to  oar  readers ;  to 
students  and  readera  of  Shakspcare  this  litde  volume  Is 
indispensable." — ^tMnury  ComtU 

*^  If  any  of  our  readers  want  a  few  quotations  apt,  on 
t\e  spot,  so  to  say.  let  them  get  this  neat  and  tiny 


"l^e  credit  of  pneparing  a  work  like  this  is  very 
great.  Besasded  from  every  point  of  view,  it  is  a  note- 
-vort^  prodnctioa,  and  the  wonder  to  us  is,  how  a 
volmne  uivolving  ao  much  labour  can  be  published  at 
•o  very  imnnnahlo  a  price  as  half^a'crown."- <Sft<^U 

**  This  omChI  and  wdl-executod  little  volume. is 

iavahiablA"— ^Skristioa  Wortd. 


A  PMCTIC4L  aUDE  TO  EUSIISE 
TERSIFICATI01if,witliaCoiiip6ndioii8 

Dictionary  of  Shymesi  an  Examination  of  Olassi* 
oal  Keasnzei,  and  Oomments  npon  Bnzlesqne  and 
Oomio  Vene,  Ven  de  Bociete,  and  Song  Writing. 
By  Tom  Hood,  a  new  and  enlarged  edition ; 
to  which  are  added  ^y8Bhe*s  "  RULES  FOR  MAK- 
ING ENGLISH  VEBSB,"  Ac  Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth, 
price  2s.  6d. 

PRESS  NOTICES. 

"  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  Mr.  Hood's  volume 
is  denrvinff  of  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  structure  of  verse.**— Dst/y  Nwt, 

"  The  book  Is  compiled  with  great  care,  and  will  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  It  is  designed...  We  may  add 
that  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  information  which  will 
he  useful  to  students  who  have  no  wish  to  be  numbered 
amongtt  verse-makers. '*—/%i{l  Moll  6cueU4. 

"  The  book  wilt  be  found  useful  not  only  by  those 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  art  of  YeTsiflcatlon,  but  by 
ail  ounnected  with  literary  pursuits.*'— Otoigow  Heraid. 

**  The  best  guide  to  English  YersiliGation  that  has 
yet  appeared.*'— <6rKnday  TUnet, 

"  Verslflcatton  could  be,  and,  as  seems  to  us,  should 

be,  taught  in  all  upper  classes  for  English This 

text-book  is  as  good  a  one  as  is  likely  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  students  or  instructors.**- £tf (nfturgA  Courant. 

**  If  any  of  our  readers  are  ambitious  of  being  poets, 
hero  is  a  chance  for  them."— Xtomrjf  World, 

**Theie  will  be  some  difficulty  in  surpassing  this 
litUe  treatise  of  Mr.  Hood."— /»»«m«f  AdMriUer. 

■*  Mr.  Hood  appears  In  this  volume  as  an  educator  In 
a  field  very  much  neglected,  and  in  which  very  few 
men  can  work  satisfactorily.  He  takes  his  students 
fairly  by  the  hand,  tells  them  what  is  to  be  done,  and 
how  to  do  it.'*—  WtiUm  JMly  Preu, 

"A  dainty  little  book  on  English  Verse-making. 
The  Dictionary  of  Rhymes  will  be  found  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  practical  in  our  language.  *«— 
Freeman. 

•*  A  most  invaluablo  work  to  every  aspirant  to  verslfl- 
cation,  and  exceedingly  interesting  to  all  lovers  of 
poetry  and  verse."— 0:cA'rd  Times, 

**  If  the  numerous  correspondents  who  fkvour  us  with 
contributions  would  stady  this  little  handbook,  thev 
would  save  themselves  and  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  * 
-^Fun. 

*-  The  best  simple  treatise  on  the  subject, and  the 

book  is  one  of  the  most  useful  the  student  of  English 
literature  could  have.**- iTcwioon/bnsisl. 

"This  llttl«»  volume  is  just  what  is  needed-;  let  those 
who  have  a  desire  to  try  their  hand  at  versification  get 
this  handbook,  and  they  will  soon  be  able  to  write 
decent  verses.*'— (7««nMqr  Cornel, 

'-  Will  bo  found  of  no  little  value  to  those  who  desire 
t-y  excel  in  the  art  of  embalming  bitellectual  beauty. 
Rhyme,  measure,  rhythm,  accent,  and  pause,  are  lucidly 
explaiued.  while  the  Dictionary  of  Rhymes  may  be  con- 
sulted with  profit.'* ^She0eld  F6tt, 

«  Alike  to  the  tyro  in  versifying,  the  student  of  litera- 
ture, and  the  general  reader,  this  guide  can  be  confi- 
dently recommendod.'*~iSc0f«mafi. 


London:    John  Hogg^  Paternoster  Bow. 


THOMAS    DE    QUINCEY: 

I  HIS  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS. 

WITH   UNPUBLISHED  OORRESPONDENOE. 

BY  H.   A.   PAGE. 


PRESS  NOTICES.— SOME 
After  nading  Mr.    P«b'b  lii<^phy,   we 
h&Te  ft  Tsrj  horoe-lilia  fMUng  for  Go  Quiace;, 

"S*  Xj™     "Daw  old  man  1 "  as  wa  read 

"  Ilia  lettera AlUwethar,  Mr. 

Page's  life  ot  Da  Quincey  it  one  oT  the  most 
VBluabla  booki  of  the  year,  and  U  aa  full  of 
iaeedata  as  a  nut  is  of  meat. 


We  needed  this  wort  of  Mr.  Page,  written 

from  abundant  materials,  and  with  coa^cien- 

tiouB  care,  in  order  to  a  com- 

among  literary  men. 


No  aspect  of  the  subject  ia  overlooked,  and 
its  details  are  probably  aa  full  and  minute  as 

U   possible Wa  fosl   that 

Lltenty  Worifl.  ^^'^  ^t""'  Tolumes  ara  none 

too  long  to  convey  a  full  con- 
ception of  this  marvellooa  man  ;  they  are  the 

history  of  a  mind  ruther  than  of  a  life Its 

most  intereating  feature  ia  the  long  chapter 
of  Teminisoences  by  Mr.  James  Hogg,  if  we 
except  a  letter  of  Carlyle's,  which  we  regard 
an  one  of  the  most  charming  epistles  that 
ever  f«U  under  our  eye. 


Few  litaraiy  chuwitara  present  so  faacinatuig 
a  tubject  of  study,  or  offer  in  their  permanent 
^^  memorials      such     abundant 

Boaton  Journal.  matariflU  for  tha  biographer, aa 
Thomas  Da  Quincey  ;  and  it  is  rather  remark- 
able that  ne  should  have  had  to  wait  bo  long 
for  ahiography  at  all  complete  and  satisfactory. 
But  it  was,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  wait  for 
so  excellent  and  interesting  a  memoir  as  that 
which  reaches  us  in  these  two  volumes. 


Mr.  Page  has  given  us  books  full  of  instruc- 
tion and  intcre^.  He  has  hod  the  cDDscnt. 
BoatOD  Kvinini'^''""''*"''''"''""''  sympathy  ot 

TraBKript.  ^  Quincey's  two  surviving 
daughters ;  and  has  had  the 
privilege  of  availinff  himself  of  Mr.  Hogg's 
appreciative  and  genial  concributions,  for  set- 
tuw^  forth  his  own  impreaaions  and  memcrieB 
of  De  Qaincey..,Dr.  Begbie's  account  of  his 
last  days,  and  Dr.  EatweU's  "  Medical  View 
of  his  Case,"  will  be  read  with  profeund 
■-' — ■-,  for  their  sympathetic  ' 


his  friends  are,  many  of  them,  charming  for 
their  tenderness  and  vivacity.  Ur.  Page  haa 
well  performed  a  loving  and  a  grateful  task. 


AMERICAN   PAPERS. 
Mi.  Page's  bioKraphy.  which  tells  its  (tor; 
clearly  aid  thoogntlDUy,  with  abundant  Ulos- 


iS^.    «j».tSl.;.Jitri"totrttt. 


trations    wholly   new. 


only  oomplete  and  oomprehi 
sibls  Bcacnnt  of  lie  Qmncey  that  haa  been 

given  OS DeQnincey  has  sounded  ao  many 

depths  of  feeUog.riaen  to  so  many  heighta  of  per- 
ception, and  explored  so  many  wide  areas  and 
dim  by-patha  or  knowledge  that  ha  ia  anrely 
entitled  to  a  place  with  t^lyle  and  Hacanlay 
in  a  modem  trio  of  great '-*- 


A  book  froiD  which  we  anticipated  much 
pleaaoN,   and  in  which   we  have  not   been 
disappointed.    There  ia  some- 
H^l?      '^'"8  curiously  and  inexpli- 
cably fascinating  both  in  tho 
cbaiacter  and  writings  of  Da  Quiucey.     The 
peisouol  life,  the  inward  eiperiunces,  and  oat- 
word  discipline  of  nich  a  character,  afford  a 
story  full  ot  interest, ..The  story  of  De  Quincey 
ia    also    a   story   of   couteinpoiary    Oteiary 
socieCy,   and  the   pictures  al   De   Qnlncey's 
literary  friends,  and  of  tho   "  Lake  School," 
are  not  the  least  interesting  portiona  of  a  fiir 
mora  than  ordinarily  interesting  biography. 


Bat  for  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Burd  Smith. 
whose  graphic  reminiscences  are  here  freely 

used,  we  should  ne»er  have 
NUttro'^     known  half  of  Do  Quincey's 

whims  and  oddities  —  peca- 
liaritiea  so  great  that  opium-eating  seems 
merely  the  common-place  Deginning  of   thp 

series Mr.  Pa^'s    book   has    veir   gnat 

merits It  is   impossible  not  to   iore   De 

Qmncey  in  bis  home  reladons,  and  to  admire 
his  extraordinary  powers  and  attainments. 

Do  Qaincey  waa  oi 
he  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful,  c 

the  world  haa  ever  seen 

Chriatiaa      So  long  as  the  English  lan- 


1  Qaincey  be 
and   Mr.   Pace's   volumes    be 

oanected     with    the     lasting 
s  marvellaos  man. 


remembered, 
inseparablv 
memory  of  tt 


We  cannot  linger  longer  over  these  deligb  tfhl 
volumes,  almost  eveiy  page  of  which  arrests  at- 
tention by  soma  piqnant  anec- 
^"aatiooaliat*"  sober  reflection,  OT  rich 

'  extract  from  correepondence. 


London :    John   Hooa,  Fatemoster  Sow. 


THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY: 

HIS  LIFE  AND   WRITINGS. 

WITH     UNPUBLISHED     CORRESPONDENCE. 

BY    H.    A.    PAGE. 


A  medical   view   of   De   (JnincCT'a    cna, 

fomiihcd  bj  Snrgeoa-HiuoT  BatwsU  (what  & 

web    of    quaint    faodea   B« 

"iSTLl?*     Ooincey   would    have    apun 

^"^        aboat  lh»t  name  l>.  goe»  very 

far  towards   explaining   the    mo»t  puzzling 

phenomena  of  hia  life  iM  bis  genius. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  worli  consista  in  a 
liberal  telectioo  from  De  Qoincev's  coireg- 

Sndence,   and    of    personal 
Uils  which  eanfirm  the  ini' 
iiiiniua.       p[.gggiona  produced  by  hia  wri- 
tinza ;    and  he  is  presented  with  all  the  lights 
anoahadowB  of  a  remarkable  idioayncracy. 


AddiUonal  knowledge  of  De  Quincey  will 

he   eagerly  consumed  by  a  large   circle  of 

leadcra.    SchaUr,  author,  num 

New  Torli      of  geniua  in  en  eminent  degree, 

Cfiftat^    his  life  wae  unique  in  the  faU 

inicuvc         .    ^^^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^j^_     j^^  whole 

nngc  of  litcratnie  oSera  DO  inch  person  to  oar 
ofaacrration-'.A  large  amount  of  materiid  was  in 
the  hands  of  tir.  Page,  which  be  haa  woven 
into  a  connected  account  with  a  great  deal  of 
'  ment  and  skill,  forming  volumes  that  we 
and  read  again  with  increasing  delight 


y interesting  on  acoountofthe  in- 

fannation  it  pvcs  of  oUier  Ziffrnfi,  as  wall  as  of 
De  Quincey  himself...  His 
habits  of  person  as  well  as  of 
thought,  his  fancy,  hia  humour, 
Ui  weoknMB,  hie  (trength,  and  hia  fricndahipa, 
tit  all  ■kilfdlly  panrtnyed  in  these  page*. 


The  number  of  De  Quincey's  nftti»e  oddities 

-~  legion,  and  alone  eufficient  to  give  lelieh 

and  popularity  to  any  biogra- 


Utlca  UomlaK 


phy. 


.  Whi 


.we  ^d  to  these  a 


PRESS  NOTICES.-SOME  AMERICAN   PAPERS  {Qmtintei). 
Th«  Wographer  has  so  agreeably  exeaited 
tat  task,  ud  with  a  juat  dispodtion  of  facta 
has  created  ao  pleasing  a  por- 
^S'J*'**       trait  of  the  eaasyiat,  that  the 
Tiieune-       jijj^jjg  of  (ha  literary  world 
will  bo  cordiany  awarded  him. .A  scarcely  m- 
ferior  gratification  ia  the  oontemrlit'''".'''^ 
Qnincey  in  hisdomeatic  relations.. .His  let- 
ters, now  jnst  published,  are  diatinguiahed  for 
the  ddightfol  hnmour  which  pervades  them. 

ThouMS  do  Quincey  is,  perhaps,  the  moat 
interttting  figure  in  modem  English  Eterature 

Onr  only  purpose  now  is 

HBRlbtd  Dmilj  ^^  j^i  rttention  to  this  bio- 
*^*''™"         graphy   ss  an    indispensable 
help  to  so  understanding  of  the  man.      We 
find  tiie  study  full  of  fascination. 


quantity  of  the  most  delight- 
ful letters  to  be  found  in  thelan^age,  and  Mr. 
Fage'a  skilful  handling  of  the  imroenK  maaa 
of  matariftl  which  crowded  in  upon  him,  we 
have  ono  of  the  moat  valuable  and  enlivening 
biognipbies  written  daring  the  present  century. 


1  the  teatimoDy  of  others,  titaa  his 
now  given  to  the  pubUc,  and  from  his 


writings,  it  is  possibli 

construct,  beyond  the  writer, 

the  comteons,  gentle,  chival- 

lie  man,  whose  fate  moves  one  to  tears,  and 

towards  whom  it  is  imposaible  to  feel  other 

tb«u  the  pRifonndcst  respect  as  well  aa  pity. 


Table. 


For  the  first  time  wb  have  a  tine  picture 

of  a  very  remarkable  man's   life,  with   the 

™...  .  .  ...      lights  sod  shadows  faithfully 

SiS         eSiibited-the  life  of  a  Kood 
man,  too,  for  the  Opium-Eater 
was  his  own  worst  enemy,  and  hod  a  generoo* 
healt  and  noble  impulses. 


Information  has  been  particularly  needed 

with   regard  to  Da  Qnincey Considering 

the  great  number  of  people 

little  conoeming  him  has 
appeared  in  the  hiognpliie  literature  of  th« 
time.      Mr.  Page's  work  supplies  the  want 


A  most  important  work.  The  Author  has 
brought  out  clearly  and  truth- 

Ch?r^^  fully  the  character  and  life 
of  De  Quincey. 


This  life  of  De  Quincey  is  the  work  of  an 

appreciative  admirer,  who  has  put  his  heart 

into  it    Hehaadone  hia  work 

E™«liM.    faithtnUyand  welL    Beseems 

to  have  exhausted  every  source 

of  information  reapecting  the  great  essayist 


Ve  recommend  ita  careful  perusal  to  all 

intereated  in  one  of  the  most 

*'°"i^"      extraordinary  peisonoges  that 

has    graced    the     pages    ol 

T>g1iiili  Uterature. 

Decidedly,  this  life  of  De  Qnincey  ia  tlie 
PhtWelphl.  bsst  biography  of  the  year  in 
Daily  BdUcUq.  the  English  language. 


London:   Johh  Hoofl.  FatemoBter  Bow.- 


A  tivo  Volumet,  crmm  6t».,  titatk,  icUh  Portrait,  prioe  21*. 

THOMAS   DE    QUINGEY 

HIS  LIFE  AND   WRITINGS. 

WITH     UNPUBLISHED     CORRE8PONDENOE. 

™,™.„  3Y    jj_    j^     PAGE, 

Antha  of  "itvnflx  at  Hairtlianis,''  "doldin  lint,'  "Fiblei  Ik  Old  aod   Toong.*  eta. 


M  MR.  TBOMIB  Otat,TlSt, 


PRESS  NOTICBS.— SOME  FOREIGN  PAPERS. 


The  daun  of  tbs  admirera  of  De  Qaincey  ia 
sow  granted.     Mr.  Page  has  sappUed  a  want 

that  has  baeu  deeplv   felt... 

"«J"«P''"V*''"' Nothing  could  be  more  com- 

(ftiri™"    P'»'"'  "■<!  »'  *l»o  nme  time 

more  miauCe,  than  Mr.  Page's 
work.  Notbing  could  be  mora  interesting  or 
more  diseeming.  These  words  miglit  have  been 
written  for  him: — To  tuv^iatki^  it  to  com- 
preAfnd.  By  his  peculiar  faculty  of  analysis, 
and  his  akilrul  manipulation  of  the  new 
material  that  has  here  been  brought  to  bear 
on  the  history  of  Thomas  De  Quincey,  he 
enables  us  ta  comprehend  in  its  depths  a 
chsracter  that  it  has  sometimFa  been  found 
difficult  to  uQilerstand,  precisely  because   it 

was  so  simple. De  Qnincey  greatly  needed 

interpretation  at  the  hands  of  friends  who 
understood  him  better  than  hs  did  himself. 
Such  an  interpreter  he  has  found  in  Mr.  Page, 
and  in  those  who  hare  aided  him — espedaUy 
Mr.  James  Hog^  and  his  two  surviving 
dnujfhtecs,  Mrs.  Batrd  Smith  and  Misa  ia 
Quincey,  who  have  here  done  faithful  service 
to  their  father's  memory. 


"'I'it'™!'"'*"'     *'"■■  P'Sel^'Jollectcdand 
del  Ausliadea  "*"'  ^^  materials  with  great 


Mr.  Page,  in  addition  to  his  special  qoalili 

cations,  has  hadthsadTsntageof  free  access  t< 

the  family   of  De    Qoincey, 

[noraoM^"  ""^ '"  *"  to^'oanse  qunnticj 

of  writings  and  unpublished 

corresnondence,  and  has  been  able  to  a.-esii 

himself    of   the    valuable    leminiscences    ol 

Hr.    Hogg,   who  gives   a   sraphic  personal 

description  of  the  eminent  Mteratevr.     The 

consequence    is,  so    stach   that    is    new   in 

biographical  facts,  and  so  much  new  tight  on 

the  Ufa  of   De   Quincey,  aa  to  render   tbij 

biography  a  work  wall-nigh  paifeeL 


Mr.  Page  has  the  adAntage  of  regardiii<z 
De  Qaincey  with  a  warmth  of  adtairation  aivl 

,    .,  sympathy     which     maniresii 

NeSra'calcutti)  ^^^  '"•  »  1°™*  apprecitttiun 

of   the   many  noble   cliarac- 

teristics  of  his  suhject The  most  striking 

part  of  the  work,  in  respect  to  the  use  vl 
opium, is  given  in  the  Appendii,  being  "A 
Medical  Tiew  of  Mr.  Ds  Quinccy's  Case,"   l>v 

Surgeon-M^or   W.    C.    B.    Batwell Tli'e 

work  is  replete  with  illustrative  anecdotes, 
and  will  be  r^ad  with  interest  by  those  whti 
■'"'■"'■■  '-  the  study  of  character  in  lo  remark- 


delight  in 


FOR    EHGUSH   AMD   AMERICAN    PRESS   NOTICES, 
<Ss8  j^agea  1,  2,  8,  6,  ond  7. 


London :   3<ms  Hooo,  Paternoster  Bow. 
O"  Fof  xmK  Recently  FuMMed  Books,  tee  pages  i  and  5. 


KINAHAN'S  IL  WHISKY 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE.  * 


rwas  formerly  a  just  reproach 
against    English    shipbuilders 
that  tbej  had  to  seek  their  scientific 
training,   snch  as  it  was,   in  the 
works   of  foreign    anthors.     The 
great  majority  of  shipbnilders  had  no 
scientific  training,  and  hence  it  hap- 
pened that  English  ships  were  much 
inferior  in  design  to  French  and 
Spanish  ships,  which  almost  inva- 
riably outsailed  their  English  rivals ; 
and  until  the  close  of  the   great 
French  war  this    inferiority   was 
tacitly  acknowledged,  new  English 
ships  being  built  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  models  of  vessels 
captured    from    the    French    and 
Spaniards.      The    Commission    of 
l^aval  Revision,  in  1806,  reported 
that  the  hi^est  shipbuilding  offi- 
cers in  the  Koval  Navy  were  igno- 
rant of  the  prmciplee  of  naval  ar- 
chitecture; and  up  to  that  time  the 
best  treatises  on  the  subject  avail- 
able  for    English    students    were 
translations  of  foreign  works,  but 
even  of  these,  few  were  accessible. 
A  few  original  investigations  had 
been  made  by  Englishmen,  those  of 
Atwood  on  the  stability  of  ships 
being  the  most  important ;  but  when 
the  first  English  School  of  Naval 
Architecture  was  opened  in  181 1, 
its  principal.  Dr.   Tnman,  had  to 
find  its  chief  text-book  in  the  trea- 
tise of  Chapman,  a  Swedish  naval 
architect,    who    then    stood    pre- 
eminent as  a  scientific  designer  of 


very  successful  ships.  About  the 
same  time  Sir  Robert  Seppings 
occupied  the  first  place  amongst 
English  shipbuilders,  and  to  him 
we  owe  many  valuable  improve- 
ments in  the  structure  of  wood 
ships.  Seppings  did  not,  however, 
make  anv  pretensions  to  scientific 
culture ;  his  best  illustration  of  the 
advantages  of  '  diagonal  riders '  in^ 
wooden  ships  was  drawn  from  the 
homely  fact,  that  a  field  gate  was 
very  easily  distorted  if  it  was  made  of 
bars  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
whereas  it  became  rigid  and  strong 
if  a  diagonal  tie-bar  was  fastened 
across  it.  Nor  could  the  Admiralty 
find  in  its  own  service  at  that  time 
anyone  capable  of  investigating 
the  merits  of  Seppings'  plan  in  a 
scientific  maimer,  and  consequently 
they  called  in  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Young,  whose  paper  on  the  subject, 
in  the  7}ran8aetion8  of  the  Royal 
Society  ^  can  still  be  read  with  in- 
terest and  profit.  These  facte,  firom 
amongst  the  many  that  might  be 
cited,  will  suffice  to  show  the  want  of 
scientific  training  amongst  English 
shipbuilders  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago;  and  this  backward  state  be- 
comes all  the  more  pronounced  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  works 
of  Bouguer,  Bernoulli,  Euler,  Don 
Juan,  Romme,  Chapman  and  others 
had  been  already  given  to  the  ship- 
builders of  other  nations. 

The  systematic  study  of    their 


'  A  Manual  of  Naval  Jrehiteeture.    By  W.  H.  White,  Afldstant  Constnietor,  Boyal 
Netj,  &e.    London:  John  Murray.  1877. 
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profession  by  the  students  of  the 
first  English  School  of  Naval  Archi- 
tecture, not  merely  did  much  to 
remove  the  reproach  of  ignorance 
amongst  Bnglish  shipbuilders,  but 
also  proved  of  considerable  value 
in  the  great  and  rapid  changes  in 
ship  construction  and  propulsion 
that  have  been  made  during  the 
last  half-century.  It  is  scarcely 
credible  that  within  this  com- 
paratively brief  period  have  been 
comprehended  the  introduction  into 
general  use  of  seagoing  steamers, 
of  iron  ships,  and  of  iron-clad  ships ; 
the  rapid  and  extensive  develop- 
ment of  our  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures; the  production  of  ships 
many  times  as  heavy  as  the  largest 
line-of-battle  ships  of  Nelson's  time, 
and  of  guns  beside  which  the 
heaviest  of  fifby  years  ago  seem 
mere  pop-guns.  Yet  such  are  the 
facts;  and  although  it  cannot  be 
said  that  students  trained  in  the 
first  School  of  Naval  Architecture 
were  chief  agents  in  promoting 
these  changes,  yet  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  presence  in  the  country  of 
a  body  of  well-trained  professional 
men  during  these  times  of  transi- 
tion must  have  been  a  great  advan- 
tage. In  the  Royal  Navy  the  steam 
reconstruction  wba  carried  through, 
and  the  iron-clad  reconstruction 
was  begun  by  men  who  had  been 
pupils  of  Dr.  Inman ;  and  certainly 
they  have  no  reason  to  fear  a  scrn- 
tiny  of  their  workmanship,  which 
includes  such  magnificent  specimens 
as  the  three-decked  Duke  of  WeUing. 
ton^  now  lying  peacefully  in  Ports- 
mouth Harbour,  and  the  beautiful 
iron-clad  Warrior,  which  maintainB 
her  popularity  after  seventeen  years' 
service. 

The  literature  of  naval  architec- 
ture did  not  benefit  so  largely  as 
might  have  been  hoped  from  the 
labours  of  these  gentlemen,  although 
they  did  good  service  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Papers  on  Naval 
Architecture,  and  some  other  works, 
amongst  which  stands  prominent 
the    Treatise    on    Naval    Architec- 


ture, by  Mr.  Creuze.  It  is  but 
fair  to  them  to  observe,  however, 
that  they  met  with  much  oppo- 
sition, and  but  little  encouragement 
in  their  attempts  to  advance  the 
science  of  their  profession;  and  in- 
deed the  school  in  which  they  were 
trained  was  abolished  after  it  had 
been  in  existence  about  twenty 
years,  and  it  was  not  till  1848  that 
a  second  school  was  opened.  Dr. 
Woolley  was  the  Principal  of  the 
new  school,  and  his  pupils  have 
now  succeeded  to  the  responsible 
positions  formerly  occupied  by  those 
of  Dr.  Inman.  This  school  re- 
mained at  work  only  five  years,  and 
was  then  abolished  by  Sir  James 
Graham,  who  had  also  closed  the 
first  school ;  but  the  advantages  of 
scientific  training  had  become  too 
well  established  to  be  set  aside,  and 
fortunately  for  English  naval  archi- 
tects a  third  school  was  founded 
(in  1864),  which  still  remains  in 
existence,  and  now  forms  a  depart- 
ment in  the  Royal  Naval  College  at 
Greenwich. 

These  repeated  attempts  to  cany 
on  the  systematic  education  of 
English  naval  architects  have  had 
a  great  and  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  English  literature  of  naval 
architecture.  It  ia  as  tme  as  it 
was  in  the  last  century  that  English 
shipbuilders  take  the  first  place  in 
the  practical  construction  of  ships ; 
but  the  reproach  of  ignorance  and 
carelessness  as  to  the  theory  of  their 
profession  has  been  removed.  It  is 
within  the  truth  to  say  that  the 
most  important  developments  of  the 
science  of  naval  architecture  daring 
the  last  twenty  years  have  originated 
in  this  countiy,  and  that  the  interest 
in  such  investigations  has  greatly 
increased  during  that  period.  Much 
of  this  progress  has  been  due  to  the 
foundation,  in  i860,  of  the  Institn- 
tion  of  Naval  Architects,  and  in  the 
Transactions  of  that  institution  are 
to  be  found  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able contributions  to  the  modem 
theory  of  ship-design.  Previous 
attempts  to  found  some  such  as- 
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sociatilon  had  not  proved  per- 
manently snocessfnl,  for  reasons 
which  need  not  now  be  discnssed. 
One  of  the  most  promising  of  these 
attempts  had  been  that  of  the 
•Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Naval  Architectare/  nnder  whose 
anspices  Colonel  Beanfoy  had  made 
his  valuable  experiments  on  flaid 
resistance  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  The  Institution  of  Naval 
Architects,  however,  started  nnder 
much  more  &vonrable  conditions. 
Amongst  its  earliest  members  were 
included  the  survivors  of  the 
stadents  of  the  first  School  of  Naval 
architecture,  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
second  school,  the  principal  ship- 
bailding  officers  of  the  royal  dock- 
yards, a  large  number  of  the  leading 
private  shipbuilders  in  the  United 
Kingdom,and  very  many  gentlemen 
who  were  less  intimately  connected 
with  the  practice  of  shipbuilding, 
hat  who  have  contributed  much  to 
the  theory  of  naval  architecture. 
In  the  class  of  associates  were  en- 
rolled very  many  shipowners,  naval 
officers,  yachtsmen  and  others  inter- 
ested in  shipping.  Ajid  remarkable 
activity  has  been  displayed  in  all 
branches  of  the  science  of  naval 
architecture  during  the  seventeen 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
Institation  of  Naval  Architects  was 
founded. 

Among  the  causes  which  have 
been  most  influential  in  promoting 
progress  in  the  study  of  naval 
architecture  may  be  named  the 
adoption  of  iron  hulls,  the  use  of 
steion-ships,  and  the  protection  of 
war  ships  by  iron  armour.  Each  of 
these  changes  has  involved  a 
necessity  for  more  exact  and  scien- 
tific work  on  the  part  of  ship 
designers  than  was  required  in  past 
times  when  wood  alone  was  the 
material  used  for  hulls,  and  sails 
formed  the  only  means  of  propulsion. 
The  accumulated  experience  of 
centuries,  almost  untouched  by  the 
hand  of  scientific  analysis,  was 
represented  in  the   ships    of   the 


early  years  of  this  century.  Ignor- 
ing the  principles  upon  which 
success  depended,  or  attributing 
that  success  to  wrongful  causes, 
shipbuilders  were  very  chary  of 
departing  from  arrangements  that 
had  stood  the  test  of  trial.  When 
changes  were  made  they  were 
usually  unimportant,  and  the  '  rule  of 
thumb '  stood  supreme.  But  when 
wood  gave  place  to  iron,  and  sails 
to  steam-power,  past  experience 
became  of  comparatively  little 
worth,  and  the  pioneers  of  progress 
had  to  exercise  their  own  skill  and 
judgment  in  every  step  they  took. 
In  the  earlier  stages  this  progress 
was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
shrewd  practical  engineers  and 
shipbuilders  who  had  little  scien- 
tific knowledge,  and,  as  was  nataral, 
their  progress  was  not  continuous 
nor  unmarred  by  failures.  As  ships 
increased  in  size  and  were  driven  at 
higher  speeds,  it  became  necessary 
to  devote  more  scientific  investiga- 
tion and  constructive  intelligence 
to  their  design,  and  the  want  was 
supplied  by  the  labours  of  such 
men  as  Biunel,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
Great  Western,  the  Great  BritaiUy 
and  the  Great  Eastern,  In  later 
years,  moreover,  with  the  use  of 
armour  of  ever  increasing  thickness 
in  war  ships,  and  the  extension  of 
ocean  steam  navigation  to  its  pre- 
sent wonderful  condition,  still  more 
intricate  and  difficult  problems  have 
to  be  faced.  Features  once  thought 
of  subordinate  importance  have  had 
to  be  closely  scrutinised  in  order 
that  it  might  be  seen  whether  they 
could  be  made  to  yield  farther 
advantage  ;  investigations  have  had 
to  be  made  as  to  the  seaworthiness 
of  novel  types  of  ships ;  structural 
arraneements  have  been  modified 
in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
strength  with  the  least  possible 
weight  of  material  and  in  many 
other  ways  science  has  been  made  to 
help  in  the  improvement  of  practice. 
It  would  be  a  formidable  task 
merely  to  enumerate  the  additions 
made  by  Englishmen  to  the  theory 
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of  naval  architecture  dnring  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  difficult 
problem  of  the  behcmour  of  ships  at 
sea  which  had  baffled  the  genius 
of  Bernoulli,  Euler,  and  Don  Juan, 
has  been  attacked  in  a  manner 
both  novel  and  successful  by  Mr. 
William  Fronde,  whose  efforts  have 
been  well  aided  by  the  late  Professor 
Bankine.  Formerly  it  was  regarded 
as  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to 
predict  the  behaviour  in  a  sea-way 
of  a  new  ship :  now  such  a  prediction 
can  be  made  with  a  close  approzi- 
mation  to  truth.  Until  receritly, 
accurate  observations  of  the  rolling 
and  pitching  motions  of  ships  were 
never  made ;  now  they  are  the  rule 
both  in  the  Boyal  Navy  and  in  the 
French  Navy.  From  the  results  of 
such  observations  the  accuracy  of 
modem  theory  may  be  tested  in  a 
manner  utterly  wanting  in  former 
times.  The  trochoidal  theory  of  toavem 
motion,  originated  by  Gerstner,  has 
received  its  later  development  and 
elucidation  at  the  hands  of  English- 
men ;  and  here  again  careful  and  ex- 
tensive observations  of  the  actual 
phenomena  of  sea-waves  are  being 
carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  check- 
ing theory.  Again,  as  regards  the 
etahUiiy  of  ships  our  information  to- 
day is  far  b^ond  comparison  with 
that  attainable  even  ten  years  ago. 
The  almost  unparalleled  disaster  of 
the  loss  of  H.M.S.  Captain  brought 
into  prominence  the  importance  of 
common-sense  ways  of  looking  at 
questions  of  stabiUty.  Experiments 
and  calculations  of  the  most  labori- 
ous character  are  now  the  rule, 
where  formerly  they  were  the  excep- 
tion. Further,  with  reference  to  the 
strength  and  strains  of  ships,  quite  a 
new  field  of  inquiry  has  been  opened 
and  well  worked  during  the  period 
named,  new  methods  of  calculation 
having  been  devised,  and  results 
obtained  which  have  powerfully 
influenced  the  structural  arrange- 
ments of  iron  ships.  None  of  these 
departments  of  inquiry,  however, 
exceed  in  interest  or  value  that  re> 
lating  to  the  resistance  a>nd  propuiU 


sion  of  ships,  which  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  writers  on  naval 
architecture  from  the  earliest  times, 
but  which  only  now  stands  on  a  firm 
and  scientific  footing.  The  '  stream- 
line '  theory  of  resistance  worked 
out  by  mathematicians,  especially 
by  Professor  Bankine,  and  applied 
and  made  the  basis  of  his  experi- 
mental inquiries  by  Mr.  Froude, 
promises  to  conduct  to  the  most 
valuable  results.  The  experiments 
upon  which  Mr.  Froude  has  been 
engaged,  on  behalf  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, have  already  yielded  practical 
results  the  value  of  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  estimated  in  these 
days  of  rapid  transition.  Steam- 
ship design  involves  the  attainment 
of  certain  minimum  speeds;  but 
until  Mr.  Fronde's  experiments  were 
undertaken  it  was,  to  say  the  least, 
pretty  much  a  matter  of  shrewd 
guessing  on  the  part  of  a  designer 
when  he  had  to  determine  the 
engine  power  required  in  a  ship  of 
novel  form  or  unprecedented  speed. 
Hence  failures  to  obtain  the  desired 
speeds  sometimes  occurred,  whereas 
at  others,  by  a  lucky  chance,  the 
intended  speeds  were  exceeded. 
Undoubtedly  much  remains  to  be 
done,  but  even  now  it  is  possible  to 
ascertain  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy,  from  inexpensive  experi- 
ments with  models,  what  should  be 
the  engine  power  of  fuU-sized  ships, 
or  what  modifications  of  form  can 
be  made  to  favour  economy  of 
engine  power.  This  is  a  great  step 
in  advance,  helping  to  make  ship 
designing  more  exact  in  one  of  ita 
most  important  features.  Many 
other  illustrations  might  be  given 
of  recent  advance  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  naval  architecture,  but 
enough  will  have  been  said  to  show 
how  great  that  advance  has  been, 
and  how  every  step  has  tended  to 
make  the  work  of  ship-design  less 
empirical. 

Outside  a  very  limited  circle,  this 
progress,  great  and  important  as  it 
is,  is  probably  little  understood  or 
appreciated.     The   general  reader 
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learns,  with  xnomentazy  snrprise, 
that  a  ship  has  been  bnilt  to  carry 
iron  armonr  on  her  sides,  20  or  24 
inches  in  thickness;  but  he  little 
understands  the  labour  involved  in 
making  a  ship  so  burdened  safe  and 
seaworthy^or  the  essential  differences 
between  her  design  and  that  of  one 
of  onr  '  wooden  walls.'  Or  he  may 
casually  notice  that  the  voyage  to 
Australia  has  been  abridged  from 
four  or  five  months  to  less  than  six 
weeks,  marvel  for  an  instant  at  the 
change,  accept  the  &ct,  and  &il  to 
realise  the  triumph  which  it  repre- 
soits  for  the  skill  of  the  naval 
architect  and  marine  engineer. 
Successes  such  as  these  attract  less 
notice  by  &r  than  they  deserve ; 
&iluieB  or  disasters,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  well  canvassed,  but  com- 
monly in  a  way  which  fails  to  do 
justice  to  the  difficulties  attending 
the  designs  of  modem  ships.  Of 
couTse  there  is  no  intentional 
injustice  on  the  part  of  those 
numerous  classes,  other  than  naval 
architects,  who  take  an  interest 
in  shipping,  and  who  criticise  the 
performance  of  ships  with  more  or 
less  intelligence,  but  with  httle 
scientific  knowledge.  These  classes 
have  hitherto  haa  but  few  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  better  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  Nor  are  they 
worse  off  than  many  others  who 
are  intimately  connected  with  ships. 
The  sailor,  the  yachtsman,  the 
shipowner,  and  even  a  great  number 
of  shipbuilders,  are  quite  as  ignor- 
ant as  the  general  public  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  theory  of 
naval  architecture.  In  fact*  no 
existing  treatise  in  English,  except 
that  just  produced  by  Mr.  White, 
supplies  the  information  required 
in  a  form  that  is  intelligible  to 
most  readers.  And  what  is  of  no 
less  importance  is  the  fact  that 
this  book  stands  alone  in  bringing 
together  into  one  volume  an  account 
of  the  present  position,  and  probable 
future,  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  subject.  Ten  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  last  important  English 


works  on  naval  architecture  were 
published,  and  within  that  period, 
as  was  remarked  above,  many  most 
importantextensions  of  our  previous 
knowledge  have  been  made.  To 
find  any  accounts  of  these  exten- 
sions, it  is  necessary  to  seek  far 
and  wide  in  the  Transactions  and 
Proceedings  of  various  learned 
societies;  and  most  people  would 
be  unable  to  do  this,  or  to  follow 
the  accounts  themselves  in  the  tech- 
nical and  mathematical  language 
used  for  their  presentation.  Mr. 
White  has  therefore  done  a  two- 
fold service  in  thus  presenting  a 
comprehensive  and  thorough  survey 
of  the  whole  subject,  arranged  in  a 
manner  which  facilitates  reference, 
and  expressed  in  language  which 
can  be  generally  understood.  In 
both  these  particulars  the  book  is 
unique. 

It  lies  outside  our  province  to 
attempt  an  exhaustive  review  of 
this  interesting  volume ;  but  it  may 
be  well  to  notice  a  few  of  its  main 
features.  One  of  these  is  the 
abundance  of  illustrative  facts, 
drawn  from  the  qualities  or  per- 
formances of  actual  ships.  A  bald 
statement  of  a  principle  is  often 
most  uninteresting;  but  life  is 
given  to  the  principle  when  it  is 
placed  in  association  with  some 
well-known  ship  or  notable  occur* 
rence.  For  example,  in  the  opening 
chapter  a  clear  statement  is  made 
of  the  principles  of  flotation,  or 
buoyancy  of  ships,  and  full  descrip- 
tions are  given  of  various  methoos 
of  watertight  subdivision  in  iron 
ships.  This  kind  of  subdivision  is 
carried  out  most  fully  in  the  armour- 
ed ships  of  the  Boyal  Navy ;  but 
in  the  case  of  the  Vangtuird,  as  is 
well  known,  her  subdivision  did  not 
succeed  in  keepiog  the  ship  afloat 
after  collision  with  the  Iran  Duke. 
Mr.  White,  recognising  the  doubts 
to  which  such  an  occurrence  natur- 
^J  gtkve  rise,  fully  discusses  the 
accident,  and  brings  to  light  &cts 
which  well  deserve  to  be  known. 
It   appears    that    the    tremendous 
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force  of  the  blow  completely  smashed 
through  the  outer  skin  of  the 
Vanguard,  making  a  hole  which 
was  large  enough  to  admit  over  one 
thousand  tons  of  water  in  a  minute ! 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  greatest 
rate  at  which  the  water  entered  the 
hold-space  bounded  by  the  inner  skin 
never  reached  thirty  tons  per  minute ; 
and  instead  of  sinking  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  collision,  as  most 
iron  ships  would  have  done,  the 
Va/nguard  was  kept  afloat  more  than 
an  hour  by  means  of  her  ^  cellular 
double  bottom.*  Mr.  White  is  there- 
fore fully  justified  in  saying,'E  ven  her 
loss  supplies  a  most  striking  example 
of  the  utility  of  watertight  sub- 
cGvision;  for  she  was  kept  afloat 
more  than  an  hour  by  this  means 
instead  of  foundering  in  a  few 
minutes,  as  an  ordinary  iron  ship 
similarly  damaged  in  the  outer  skin 
must  have  done.' 

Ships  of  war  in  these  latter  days 
have  to  run  risks  formerly  unknown, 
from  ramming  and  torpedo  attacks, 
producing  under-water  damage,  as 
well  as  the  terrible  destruction 
incidental  to  shell  fire.  These  &rcts 
are  clearly  recognised  by  Mr.  White, 
who  frankly  admits  the  difficulties 
of  .meeting  torpedo  attacks  by 
structural  arrangements,  and  de- 
scribes what  is  now  done  in  this 
direction.  But  he  does  not  omit 
the  requirements  of  offence,  as  well 
OS  those  of  defence,  and  in  a  very 
interesting  chapter  on  The  Struc- 
tural Strength  of  Ships,  he  gives 
detailed  drawings  and  descriptions 
of  a  ram-bow.  One  naturally 
supposes  that  a  ship  which  rams 
an  enemy  must  suffer  considerably 
herself;  but  the  facts  are  quite 
otherwise.  Mr.  White  summarises 
the  experience  with  ram-ships  in 
actual  warfare  during  the  civil  war 
in  America,  and  at  Lissa  in  1866; 
but  considers  one  of  the  most  severe 
tests  yet  put  upon  ram-bows  was 
that  incidental  to  the  collision 
between  the  Iron  Duke  and  the 
Ya/nguard,  *  At  the  time  of  the  col- 
lision,' he  says,  '  the  Iron  Duke  was 


going  7^  knots,  her  course  being 
six  points  off  that  of  the  Vanguard ; 
the  direct  force  of  the  blow  delivered 
was  at  least  1 2,000  foot-tons.  Such  a 
blow  of  course  reacted  on  the  bow  of 
the  Iron  Duke,  tending  to  drive  it  back 
into  the  ship,  and  meanwhile  the 
Vam^guard  had  a  speed  athwart  the 
bow  of  the  Iron  Duke  of  no  less  than 
six  knots,  the  motion  producing  a 
tendency  to  twist  and  wrench  the 
bow  as  well  as  to  perforate  the 
skin.  The  simple  and  comparatively 
light  arrangemente  of  the  ram-bow 
answered  admirably  when  thus 
severely  tested,  subsequent  exami- 
nation  proving  it  to  be  so  little 
damaged  that  the  Iron  Duke  could 
in  action  have  ventured  safely  on 
the  repetition  of  the  blow,  and  yet 
have  remained  efficient. 

The  more  theoretical  parte  of  the 
book  are  similarly  illustrated.  For 
example,  the  stability  of  ships  is 
considered  at  great  length,  and  the 
variations  in  stebility  of  different 
types  are  indicated  by  numerous 
facte.  The  curious  raft-like  monitors 
which  Ericsson  devised,  and  which 
did  good  service  at  Charleston  and 
elsewhere  during  the  American  Civil 
War,  receive  due  notice ;  so  do 
the  Russian  circular  iron-clads,  the 
odd  *  cigar-ships,'  which  were  due 
to  the  eccentric  fancy  of  an  Ameri- 
can, Mr.  Boss  Winans,  and  the  sub- 
marine vessels  which  have  now  and 
again  been  tried  for  naval  warfare. 
Besides  these  oddities  of  naval 
design,  the  book  passes  under  review 
the  conditions  of  stebility  in  English 
and  French  war  ships,  armoured 
&nd  unarmoured,  as  well  as  those 
in  merchant  ships.  So  again  in  the 
treatment  of  oscillations  in  still  water 
and  amongst  waves,  we  find  the 
conclusions  of  theory  set  side  by 
side  with  the  facte  of  experience, 
a  marked  contrast  to  most  treatises 
on  the  theory  of  naval  architecture^ 
wherein  theory  appears  as  mere  theo- 
ry. One  mostimportant  aspect  of  this 
book  is  found  in  the  verification  it 
affords,  from  actual  observations  on 
the  behaviour  of  all  classes  of  ships 
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at  sea,  of  the  general  soundness  of 
the  modem  theory  of  rolling.  Pro- 
bably, no  theory  has  been  more 
carefolly  tested  than  this,  and  its 
agreement  with  experience  is  most 
satis&ctory.  From  the  many  exam- 
ples given  let  ns  take  one.  Theory 
teaches  that  if  a  ship  is  designed 
so  that  she  oscillates  slowly  in  still 
water,  she  will  amongst  waves  prove 
generally  steadier  than  ships  which 
oscillate  more  quickly  in  still  water. 
In  1875,  ^^®  Admiralty  despatched 
a  flying  sqnadron  of  frigates,  which, 
as  its  name  implies,  was  constantly 
nnder  way,  and  therefore  subject 
to  great  vicissitudes  of  wind  and 
weather.  Four  of  the  ships  in  the 
sqnadron  were  wood  frigates  of  the 
older  type,  for  which  the  still-water 
time  of  a  single  swing  was  about 
five  seconds ;  the  fifth  ship  was  of 
more  recent  date,  and  had  been 
designed  in  accordance  with  the 
teachings  of  modem  theory ;  her 
still- water  swing  took  eight  seconds. 
Under  almost  all  conditions  of  wind 
and  sea  the  modem  ship  proved 
beyond  comparison  steadier  than 
the  other  four.  On  one  day,  when 
the  weather  was  at  its  worst, 
Mr.  White  states  that  the  Baleigh 
rolled  less  than  six  degrees,  while 
her  consorts  were  rolling  twenty 
or  thirty  degrees;  and  this,  he 
remarks,  'is  only  a  specimen  of 
many  similar  cases.'  Could  any 
better  example  be  given  of  the 
beneficial  effect  upon  practice  of 
well-applied  theoiy  ? 

Another  notable  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  full  explanation  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  making  experi- 
ments on  the  qualities  and  per- 
formances of  ships,  as  well  as  of 
the  purposes  for  which  such  ex- 
periments are  undertaken.  It  is 
undeniable  that,  as  a  rule,  naval 
men  have  a  very  hearty  contempt 
for  scientific  experiments  with  their 
ships ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
this  view  is  based  upon  ignorance 
of  the  kind  of  information  thus 
obtainable,  and  of  its  applications 
to  practice.     There  are  happily  ex- 


ceptions to  this  rule,  and  their 
number  will  probably  increase  in 
consequence  of  the  publication  of 
this  book.  In  fact,  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably hoped  that  naval  men  will 
themselves  undertake  the  conduct 
of  experiments  when  they  learn 
*  the  why  and  the  wherefore '  of  the 
processes,  and  know  how  much  the 
da^  obtained  help  the  designer  in 
proceeding  with  the  construction 
of  other  ships. 

To  sailors  we  must  also  look  for 
the  observations,  so  much  needed, 
of  ocean  waves.  It  is  singular,  on 
examination,  to  find  how  limited  ia 
the  amount  of  well-authenticated 
information  on  this  subject.  An 
excellent  summary  of  these  facts  is 
given  in  the  book,  and  a  few  figures 
may  be  interesting.  The  largest 
waves  yet  measured  had  a  length 
of  half  a  mile  from  crest  to  crest ; 
waves  of  half  that  length  have  been 
measured  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  but 
these  are  exceptional,  and  700  or 
800  feet  would  be  reckoned  a  great 
length ;  ordinary  storm  waves  rang* 
ing  in  length  from  200  to  400  feet. 
Waves  *  mountains  high '  are  pro- 
verbial, but  apparently  have  never 
yet  been  discovered  by  accurate 
measurement.  No  verified  mea- 
surement exists  of  a  height  for  a 
single  wave  of  50  feet  from  hollow 
to  crest,  and  waves  having  a  greater 
height  than  30  feet  are  uncommon. 
Short  waves  are  proportionately 
steeper,  that  is,  are  higher  in  pro- 
portion to  their  length  than  long 
waves;  and  well-authenticated  cases 
are  on  record  where  waves  nearly 
1,000  feet  in  length  have  been  ob- 
served, these  being  less  than  10  feet 
in  height.  To  an  ordinary  observer 
the  last-mentioned  waves  would  be 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  a 
glassy  sea.  Boats  could  move  about 
without  danger  or  inconvenience, 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  under  such 
conditions  modem  ships,  which  are 
remarkably  steady  in  a  heavy  sea- 
way, often  roll  considerably.  Mr. 
White  gives  several  instances  of 
this  curious  fact.     He  also  supplies 
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tbe  explanation,  for  -which  we  must 
refer  readers  to  his  pages. 

The  chapter  on  Steam  Propulsion 
is  one  of  tne  most  yaloable  parts  of 
the  book.  In  it  all  kinds  of  pro- 
pellers are  compared,  and  the  per- 
formances of  actual  ships  are  dis- 
cussed. Here  will  be  found  a 
resume  of  the  reasons  which  led  to 
the  disuse  of  the  paddle-wheel  in 
sea-going  steamers,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  screw  propeller ;  an  ac- 
count of  the  trials  made  with  the 
hjdrauHc  or  water-jet  propeller,  of 
which  so  much  was  hoped ;  details 
of  recent  practice  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  twin-screws,  and 
remarks  on  the  use  of  multiple 
screws.  The  Russian  circular  iron- 
clads, for  example,  have  no  less 
than  six  screws ;  but,  judging  from 
the  facts  stated  by  Mr.  White,  their 
form  is  very  ill-adapted  for  pro- 
pulsion at  even  moderate  speeds. 
He  says, '  If  these  vessels  had  been 
stationary  floating  forts,  the  circular 
form  would  have  given  the  least 
surface  and  the  greatest  carrying 
power  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
placement. But  when  we  pass  to 
the  case  of  locomotion,  the  condi- 
tions are  fiaj*  less  &vourable  to  the 
circular  form.  ...  A  circular  ship 
experiences  about  five  times  as 
great  resistance  as  a  ship  like  the 
Inflexible  or  Devastation  moving  at 
equal  speed.'  He  then  shows 
that  a  circular  ship,  to  steam  as 
fast  and  as  far  as  the  Devastation^ 
and  to  carry  only  an  equal  weight 
of  armour  and  equipment,  would 
have  to  be  of  20,000  tons  displace- 
ment, as  against  9,300  tons  for 
the  Devastation.  Yet  this  circular 
monster,  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as 
tbe  heaviest  existing  iron-clads, 
would  be  inferior  to  the  Devastation 
asr^ards  protection  and  equipment 


The  information  given  as  to  the 
progpress  of  marine  engineering  will 
also  be  read  with  interest.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  within  twenty  or 
thirty  years  the  rate  of  coal  con- 
sumption has  been  diminished  about 
one'haXf  by  improved  arrangements 
of  machinery,  with  only  a  small 
increase  in  the  relative  weight  of 
the  engines  for  a  given  power.  In 
this  fact  lies  the  gist  of  the  recent 
extension  of  steam  navigation  to 
the  most  distant  countries — such  as 
Australia,  and  the  possibility  of 
making  the  service  remunerative 
in  ships  of  not  extravagant  dimen- 
sions. Mr.  White  further  describes 
how  the  substitution  of  steel  for 
iron  in  the  hulls  will  be  a  source  of 
still  further  conmiercial  advantage ; 
greater  carrying  power  being  thus 
secured  on  a  certain  total  weight 
of  ship  and  lading.  If  there  be 
still  any  survivors  of  the  few  who 
so  long  maintained  the  desira- 
bility of  continuing  to  build  wood 
ships  instead  of  turning  to  iron,  it 
would  be  well  for  them  to  read 
the  comparison  made  between  the 
two  classes  of  ships.  In  the  re- 
marks on  steel  for  shipbuilding 
we  probably  find  an  indication  of 
a  change  which  will,  ere  long, 
powerfully  affect  ship  construc- 
tion for  both  war  and  mercantile 
purposes. 

Here  we  must  terminate  our 
rapid  survey  of  a  work  which  well 
deserves  the  careful  study  of  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  shipping, 
and  which  will  doubtless  become 
a  text>book  for  English  students  of 
naval  architecture.  Attention  has 
here  been  drawn  mainly  to  the 
popular  features  of  the  book,  but 
in  reality  it  embraces  the  whole 
science  of  naval  architecture,  in- 
cluding the  latest  developments. 
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WOBKING  MEN'S  CONVENTIONS. 


SINCE  that  which  was  intended 
to  be  the  closing  article  of  the 
series  lately  printed  in  this  Maga- 
zine on  railway  traffic  was  in  the 
press,  intelligence  has  arrived  from 
America  which  bears  so  directly  on 
the  subject  principally  discussed, 
that  it  would  be  unfair  to  the 
reader  to  omit  to  bring  it  under  his 
attention. 

The  parent  idea  of  the  previous 
articles  was,  that  a  traffic  in  heavy 
materials,  such  as  coal,  gained  at 
great  outlay,  and  carried  on  in 
competition  with  a  seaborne  trans- 
port, was  a  class  of  business  which 
it  was  unsafe  to  conduct  in  ig- 
norance of  the  actualprofit  or  loss 
which  it  realised.  How  far  this 
Yiew  was  proved  to  be  correct  it  is 
for  the  r^ulers  of  Fraser's  Maga- 
zine to  judge.  The  point  which  is 
altogether  new  is  the  result  to 
which  a  similar  course  of  conduct 
has  led  on  the  railways  of  the 
United  States;  The  testimony  thus 
afforded  to  the  truth  of  the  views 
advocated  in  the  former  papers  is 
as  startling  as  it  is  indisputable. 

The  anxious  attention  with  which 
the  public  of  England  have  watched 
the  varying  phases  of  the  Russo- 
Tnrkish  war  has  to  some  extent 
diminished  the  effect  which  the 
brief  but  notable  campaign  of  what 
has  been  called  the  labour  war  in 
America  would  otherwise  have 
produced  in  this  country.  To  that 
title,  indeed,  admirably  as  it  is 
suited  for  a  sensational  placard,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  object.  The 
use  of  the  phrase  involves  an  as- 
sumption. It  is  one  of  those  as- 
sumptions on  which  those  who  call 
themselves  the  friends  of  the  la- 
bourer, but  who  may  more  correctly 
be  designated  (however  uninten- 
tional may  be  the  mischief  they 


cause)  the  haatee  hwmani  generis^ 
are  wont  to  base  their  arguments. 
The  false  and  mischievous  theory 
of  the  natural  opposition  that  exists 
between  labour  and  capital  is  im- 
plicitly assumed  by  the  application 
to  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  dan- 
gerous  classes,  such  as  that  which 
recently  terrified  America,  of  the 
term — ^a  labour  war.  The  attempted 
revolution  indeed  collapsed  ;  but  it 
was  not  until  it  had  broken  the 
public  peace,  defeated  the  local 
military  forces,  paralysed  the  com- 
munications of  the  country,  and 
driven  the  respectable  portion  of 
the  population  of  the  United 
States  to  the  extreme  measure  of 
coming  down  armed  into  the 
streets  to  fight  for  order  and  for 
the  rights  of  property.  Although, 
then,  this  menacing  incident  di- 
rectly originated  under  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  rate 
of  wages,  it  is  a  stigma  and  a 
scandal  on  that  respectable  body 
of  men,  the  railway  servants  of 
the  United  States,  to  call  wanton 
destruction  of  property,  the  arrest 
of  national  communication,  and  the 
use  of  petroleum  in  pure  malignity, 
incidents  of  a  labour  war. 

The  witness  whom  I  will  first 
produce  is  of  unexceptionable  au- 
thority— he  is  no  other  than  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Sherman.  The 
speech  at  Mansfield,  which  will  be 
quoted,  is  declared  by  the  Philadel- 
phia correspondent  of  the  Times  to 
be  the  most  important  political  ad- 
dress made  last  year.  Into  that  por- 
tion of  Secretary  Sherman's  address 
which  advocated  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  it  is  beside  the 
mark  now  to  enter.  It  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  becoming  evi- 
dent that  the  political  situation  of 
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the  United  States  is  complicated 
by  what  is  called  the  labour  move- 
ment, but  which  might  with  more 
jnstice  be  termed  the  anti-labonr 
movement,  that  chiefly  concerns 
Englishmen.  And  while  the  im- 
pression prodnced  in  America  has 
been  that  the  unexpected  de- 
velopment of  so  alarming  an  anti- 
social power,  encamped  against  the 
hearthstones  of  family  life,  will  be 
an  element  of  mischief  readily 
grasped  by  the  demagogue,  it  is  the 
occasion  rather  than  the  course  of 
the  outbreak  which  I  now  propose 
to  discuss. 

Secretary  Sherman  said  that  the 
interior  commercial  affairs  of  the 
United  States  were  assuming  tran- 
scendent importance.  He  proceeded 
to  give  a  sketch  of  that  distribu- 
tion of  internal  traffic  which  he 
intended  by  that  phrase.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  water  carriage  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  stated  that  the  ton- 
nage now  annually  passing  any 
poiut  on  that  river  was  estimated 
at  3,000,000  tons.  On  the  great 
lakes  of  the  north,  which  have  been 
regarded  ever  since  the  discovery 
of  America  as  a  wonderftil  provision 
of  nature  for  facilitating  a  vast 
internal  commerce,  the  tonnage 
passing  any  given  point  is  set  down 
at  an  equal  figure.  The  Erie  Canal 
in  New  York,  from  Buffalo  to 
Albany,  has  contributed  more  than 
any  other  public  work  to  the  in- 
terior development  of  the  United 
States.  The  total  tonnage  borne 
on  this  canal  in  1876  was  2,418,423 
tons ;  and  the  aggregate  tonnage 
of  all  the  New  York  canals,  including 
the  Erie,  was  4, 1 7  2, 1 79  tons.  Thus 
on  these  three  great  arteries  of 
water-borne  commerce,  two  of 
which  are  provided  by  nature,  and 
one  by  the  labour  of  man,  which 
until  recently  were  the  only  means 
of  transit  between  the  East  and 
West,  and  the  North  and  South  of 
the  United  States,  an  annual  ton- 
nage of  more  than  10,000,000  tons 
is  still  conveyed.  But  since  the 
close  of  the  war  an  extraordinary 


increase  has  been  made  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  four  great  trunk 
lines,  the  ramifications  of  which 
extend  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
far  away  into  the  west.  So  vast 
has  been  the  commerce  developed 
or  attracted  by  the  railways,  that 
the  aggregate  tonnage  conveyed  by 
them  in  1876  was  nearly  three  times 
as  much  as  that  borne  by  the  great 
water-ways  before  described.  The 
Erie  Railway  carried  last  year 
5,922,911  tons.  The  New  York 
Central  Railway  carried  6,803,680 
tons.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
carried  9,922,111  tons.  The  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  carried  an 
estimated  quantity  of  5,000,000 
tons.  This  makes  a  total  for  these 
four  lines  of  27,649,502  tons.  Thus 
we  see  that  an  active  competition 
for  the  conveyance  of  produce  is 
carried  on  between  land  and  water. 
The  land-carriage  companies  have 
nearly  three  times  the  custom  of 
the  water-carriage  companies.  But 
the  carriage  by  the  latter  of  the 
large  amount  of  10,000,000  tons  is 
a  fact  which  shows  that  the  facilidea 
afforded  by  water  carriage  are 
still  prized  by  a  large  number  of 
freighters. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Sherman 
reminds  his  audience,  the  impres* 
sion  prevailed  that  the  charges  for 
freight  on  the  railways  in  question 
were  unduly  high.  This  can  only 
mean  that  they  were  high  as  oom<» 
pared  with  the  freights  by  water 
carriage,  which  afforded  the  sole 
ground  for  comparison  within  the 
reach  of  the  freighters.  The  whole 
farming  interest  of  the  West  was 
aroused.  An  association  was  formed 
under  the  name  of  Gi'angers,  and 
by  means  of  public  opinion  in  some 
instances,  and  of  State  legislation 
in  others,  the  railway  freights  were 
considerably  reduced.  Nor  was  it 
only  the  demand  for  cheap  rates 
on  the  part  of  the  exporters  of 
produce  that  affected  the  tariffl 
The  sudden  depression  of  business 
caused  by  the  panic  of  1873  ^^ 
to  a  keen  competition  between  the 
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railways.  So  eager  was  the  oon- 
test  for  trade,  that  the  rates  on  the 
-different  lines  were  reduced  to  a 
point  which  made  the  gross  revenae 
less  than  the  actual  cost  of  working. 
Snch,  at  least,  is  the  deliberate 
statement  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury.  Thus  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  trunk  lines  became, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
'greatly  crippled,'  and  the  capital 
invested  in  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  railway  lines  in  the  United 
States  was  rendered  unproductive. 

Mr.  Sherman  adds  that  various 
attempts  were  made  to  establish  an 
agreement  between  the  trunk  lines ; 
but  that,  whether  from  the  real 
difficulties  of  the  case  or  from  the 
bad  faith  of  the  managers,  the 
agreements  were  successively  broken 
and  abandoned.  As  to  the  steady 
and  unsleeping  influence  of  the  river 
and  canal  competition,  not  a  word, 
however,  is  said.  But  the  Secre- 
tary concludes  that  'now  it  may 
be  said  that  on  an  average  the 
amount  received  for  freight  and 
passengers  does  not  pay  the  actual 
cost  of  running  the  lines.' 

*  The  result  has  been,'  to  use  Mr. 
Sherman's  own  words, '  thai  the  rail- 
road companies,  not  willing  to  see 
•their  property  entirely  destroyed, 
have  gradually  reduced  the  rates  of 
wages  of  the  employes  until,  if 
we  can  believe  what  has  been  said, 
in  some  cases  they  are  barely  sufEi- 
eient  to  pay  for  the  merestnecessaries 
of  life.     Ubnoe  the  strikes  ! ' 

The  adverb  'hence'  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  somewhat  inadequate 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  most 
menacing  incident  which  has  yet 
^lown  its  shadow  on  the  future 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  true 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
even  if  he  shares  that  uneasy  feel- 
ing  which  is  creeping  over  the  more 
cultivated  members  of  society  in 
America  as  to  what  may  be  por- 
tended by  the  strikes,  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  make  a  clean  breast  of 
the  matter.  The  citizen  of  the 
United  States  has  been  brought  up 


to  regard  the  short-lived  constitu- 
tion of  his  country  with  the  respect 
that  men  were  wont  to  pay  to  insti- 
tutions of  secular  duration  which 
they  regarded  as  Divine.  It  would 
have  been  as  great  an  offence 
against  public  opinion,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  for  an  American  to 
express  a  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom 
and  stability  of  his  national  institu- 
tions, as  it  would  be  for  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  deny  the  infalhbility 
of  the  Pope,  or  for  a  Jew  to  adopt 
Dr.  Oolenso's  views  as  to  the  Pen- 
tateuch. The  opinion  which  any 
well-read  student  of  history  must 
instinctively  form  as  to  the  extreme 
peril  to  which  the  structure  of  so- 
ciety in  America  must  be  certainly 
exposed,  so  soon  as  population 
begins  to  press  sensibly  on  vacant 
itrea,  is  resented  almost  as  a  personal 
affront  by  the  American.  The  only 
sign  which  he  gives  of  a  want  of 
robust  faith  in  his  own  doctrine  is 
the  nervous  haste  with  which  he 
deprecates  any  question  of  its  verity. 
He  has  an  intolerance  in  this  re- 
spect  which  we  shall  look  for  in 
vain  elsewhere,  out  of  the  province 
of  theology.  In  fact  the  belief  of 
the  American  in  his  constitution 
has  much  of  the  nature  of  a 
religious  cult ;  and,  as  being,  in 
the  same  way,  largely  supported 
by  drafts  on  the  invisible  and  the 
future,  is  naturally  intolerant.  But 
we  may  at  least  go  so  far  with 
Secretary  Sherman  as  to  admit 
that  the  underpayment  of  the 
officials  of  the  railways  may  have 
been  the  occasion  of  a  contest  which 
took  for  a  moment  the  form  of  a 
strike.  What  form  it  subsequently, 
.and  with  rapid  change  of  front, 
assumed ;  by  what  forces  the  move- 
ment was  supported;  and  what 
was  the  aim  of  the  rioters,  are 
questions  that  for  the  moment  may 
be  left  un^pswered. 

What  we  have  at  present  to  con- 
.Bider  is  the  assertion  that  the  four 
great  railway  companies  in  question 
are,  or  were,  carrying  on  their 
trafficat  a  loss.  We  have  to  inquire 
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how  this  is,  and  how  far  it  affords 
any  usefal  lesson  to  the  proprietors 
of  English  railways. 

Considering  that  in  this  coontry 
the  railway  companies  have  snecess- 
folly  resisted  the  effort  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  obtain  any  nseful 
statistics  as  to  their  mineral  traffic, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we 
have  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
fall  information  as  to  the  working 
of  the  railways  of  the  United  States. 
The  proportion  of  dividend  to 
capital  on  the  72,000  miles  of  rail- 
way open  in  the  United  States  in 
1875  ^  stated  in  Poor's  Manual 
of  American  Railroads  at  3*37  per 
cent.  As  the  ordinary  interest 
allowed  in  the  calculations  of  the 
American  lines  is  7  per  cent,  such 
a  return  must  be  regarded  as  to 
some  extent  justifying  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Sherman.  The  most 
detailed  investigations  into  the  cost 
of  traffic  on  American  railroads 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  is 
contained  in  a  pamphlet  issued  at 
Louisville,  in  1876,  by  Mr.  Albert 
Fink,  the  Yice-Prosident  and  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  and  Great  Southern 
Railroad.  This  work  is  extremely 
elaborate,  and  contains  tables  of 
details  amounting  to  ninety  distinct 
items,  tabulated  for  seven  succes- 
sive years,  from  1867  to  1873. 
The  experience  thus  obtained  covers 
a  lengtii  of  more  than  500  miles  of 
line;  and  as  the  route  from  Louis- 
ville to  Memphis  is  in  competition 
with  the  river  traffic,  by  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers,  between  those 
towns,  the  rates  of  faj*e  and  freight 
may  probably  be  taken  as  normal 
for  the  system  of  lines  of  which 
Secretary  Sherman  speaks.  There 
is  a  considerable  difference  between 
the  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  from 
goods,  and  per  passenger  per  mile, 
on  the  different  sections  of  uiat  line ; 
a  difference  immediately  due,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  to  the  more  or 
less  direct  competition  of  water 
carriage.  Thus  on  the  Richmond 
branch,  of  33  miles  long,  the  freight 


earnings  per  ton  per  mile  are  nearly 
equal  to  the  fares  per  passenger  per 
mile,  the  average  for  5  years  beings 
respectively  376  and  378  cents^ 
But  on  the  main  stem,  the  Knox- 
ville  Branch,  and  the  Memphis 
Branch,  an  aggregate  of  340  miles,, 
the  mean  receipts  for  the  last  year 
tabulated  were  3*5  cents  per  pas- 
senger per  mile,  and  2*2  cents  per 
ton  of  goods  per  mile.  Thufi,  at 
the  usuc2  allowance  of  1 5  passengers 
to  the  ton,  the  Chreat  Southern 
Railroad  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
charging  nearly  24  times  as  much 
for  the  conv^ance  of  a  ton  of 
passengers  as  for  that  of  a  ton  of 
goods. 

For  every  ton  of  paying  weight 
of  passenger  traffic  Mr.  Fink 
states  that  15*8  tons  of  dead 
weight,  exclusive  of  locomotives,, 
has  been  carried.  The  object  of 
Mr.  Fink's  book  is  to  investigate 
the  proportional  cost  of  mails  and 
passenger  traffic  in  different  vehicles, 
such  as  sleeping  cars,  &c. ;  not  ta 
compare  the  passenger  with  the 
merchandise  traffic.  The  average 
dead  weight  or  tare  of  the  freight 
traffic  on  the  three  lines  last  cited 
may,  however,  be  calculated,  from 
the  tables  of  the  appendix,  at  about 
60  per  cent,  of  the  gross  load,  or 
1*5  ton  to  every  ton  of  paying  load. 
Apart,  then,  from  any  slight  correc-^ 
tion  for  speed  or  other  differences 
in  the  cost  of  working,  the  convey- 
ance of  a  ton  of  passengers  will 
have  cost  between  six  and  seven 
times  as  much  as  that  of  a  ton  of 
goods.  As  the  revenue  from  the 
former  is  twenty-four  times  that 
fr^m  the  latter,  it  is  evident  that^ 
comparatively  speaking,  the  pas- 
senger is  over-charged.  In  fact,  if 
we  compare  the  average  &re  of 
3 '5  cents.,  or  nearly  i|{2.  per  mile, 
with  the  average  receipt  from 
passengers  on  the  railways  of  the 
United  EIngdom,  which  is  less  than 
i^d,  per  mile,  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  fares  of  the  American  rail- 
ways are  on  the  average  nearly  3a 
per  cent,  higher  than  are  our  own. 
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On   the  other  hand,    the   freieht 
of  2*2  cents,  or  nearly   i^  of  a 
penny,   while  it  may  maintain    a 
very  £avonrable  compariBon  with  the 
mineral    freights   of   the    English 
lines,    which  are    so  mnch    more 
favonrable  to  the  freighter,  most  be 
regarded  as  the  millstone  that  has 
snnk  the  profit  of  a  fairly  charged 
passenger  traffic.     Whether  we  take 
the  dividends  of  American  railways 
at  3'37,  as  calcnlated  by  Mr.  Poor, 
or  as  nil^  as  stated  by  Secretary 
Sherman,  it  is  certain  that  no  rail- 
way can  adopt  charges  so  entirely 
disproportionate  withont  the  most 
serious  ill  results.     The  passenger 
tare,  or  dead  weight  of    the  pas- 
senger trains,  is  very  mnch  higher 
on    the    American    than    on    the 
Indian  lines.     It  is  also  higher  than 
on  the  New  Sonth  Wales  Kailways, 
although  not  so  high  as  upon  the 
French    lines.     The  English  com- 
panics  have  concealed  the  details  of 
this  item,    the  amount  of  which 
exercises    a    controlling    influence 
upon  the  profit  of  working.     But 
when  we  see  that  to  carry  a  ton  of 
passengers  involves  the  movement 
of  1 6*8  tons  of  loaded  train,  while 
to  carry  a  ton  of  goods  involves  the 
movement  of    2*5   tons  of   loaded 
train,  we  are  aware  that  the  ratio 
is  6*6 1    to  I,  or  that  it  costs,  as 
before    said,    from    six    to    seven 
times  as  much  to  move  a  given 
weight  of  passenger  tonnage  as  of 
goods  tonnage.     Again,  we    have 
seen    that    the  returns  from    the 
former    are  twenty-four  times  as 
mnch  as  from  the  latter.     There- 
fore, in  round    numbers,  the  pas- 
senger   traffic    earns    nearly    four 
times  as  much  nett  profit  per  ton  as 
the  goods  traffic.    As  the  nett  results 
of  the  working  of  the  lines  are  less 
profitable  than  the  investment  of 
money  in  the  funds,  they  must  be 
taken  as  involving  a  loss.     It    is 
clear  that  it  is  the  low  goods  tariff 
which  causes  so  heavy  a  loss  on  this 
portion  of  the  business  as  to  counter- 
act the  respectable  profit  of  the  pas- 
senger trf^c,  taken  by  itself. 


We  thus  are  able  to  ascertain, 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that 
the  adoption  by  the  great  American 
railways  of  the  policy  of  the  Mid- 
land, the  Great  Northern,  and 
some  other  English  railways,  has 
resulted  in  financial  collapse.  On 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Bail- 
road,  in  1873,  the  nett  passenger 
weight  carried  was  2,499,995  tons 
for  one  mile,  while  the  nett  flight 
tonnage  carried  for  an  equal  dis- 
tance was  86,477,812.  The  agg^- 
gate  earnings  from  the  former  were 
793>^3^  douars;  from  the  latter, 
1,882,781  dollars.  On  the  railways 
of  the  United  Kingdom  the  ton- 
mileage  is  unknown.  The  receipts 
from  passengers,  in  1876,  amounted 
to   26,163,5512.;    and  the  receipts 

from  goods  to  33»7S4»3'7^-  .^^ 
are  thus  far  from  having  attained 
to  the  disproportionate  amount  of 
goods,  as  compared  to  passengers, 
carried  by  the  American  lines.  It 
may  also  be  considered  that  the 
water  competition,  which  in  America 
lowers  the  tariff  for  all  the  goods 
traffic,  in  the  United  Kingdom  only 
seriously  controls  the  rate  payable 
for  the  laransport  of  minerals.  About 
one-fifth  of  the  English  receipts, 
only,  represents  the  amount  of 
directly  losing  traffic,  instead  of 
two-thirds  of  the  receipts,  as  on  the 
American  line  we  have  cited.  It  is 
thus  evident  how  it  is  that,  in  spite 
of  higher  passenger  rates,  the 
American  lines  have  so  far  dis- 
tanced our  own  in  their  march  to 
ruin.  But  it  is  clear  that  some  of 
the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom 
have  adopted  the  American  policy, 
and  are,  year  after  vear,  attaining 
more  and  more  closely  to  American 
results. 

Of  the  four  railways  cited  by  Mr. 
Sherman,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
publishes  no  mileage  returns.  But 
in  1875  it  gave  a  dividend  of  10 
per  cent.  Tne  average  receipts  per 
passenger  per  mile  on  the  New 
York  Central  and  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bailroads  for  1875  were  2*66 
cents,  or  i^.     The  goods  tariff  per 
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ton  per  mile  averaged  1*25  cents,  or 
<!</.  On  the  Erie  line  the  passenger 
mile  earned  2*88  cents,  or  ['44c?., 
and  the  goods  ton  1*208  cents,  or 
'So^d.  per  ton  mile.  The  proportions 
of  working  expenses  to  gross  re- 
venne  were,  on  the  New  York 
Central,  59*4  per  cent.  ;  on  the 
Pennsylvania,  61*2  per  cent. ;  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  68*6  per 
cent. ;  and  on  the  Erie,  75*25  per 
cent.  The  low  cost  of  the  first 
three  lines,  however,  allowed  of 
dividends  of  8  to  10  per  cent.;  while 
the  operations  which  have  swelled 
the  cost  of  the  Erie  line  to  nearly 
3o,oooZ.  per  mile  have  kept  down 
the  earning  power  to  a  little  under 
3  per  cent.  If  the  rates  of  fare  and 
of  freight  had  been  arranged  on 
any  principle  of  equality  of  earning, 
the  immense  traffic  bronght  on  lines 
of  snch  cheap  construction  would 
have  given  a  lucrative  return,  equal 
to  that  of  some  of  the  best  paying 
canals,  before  the  introduction  of 
railways.  Even  as  it  is,  Mr.  Sher- 
man's remarks  can  only  be  held  to 
be  justified  by  the  figures  of  the 
Erie  Railway — ^less  than  1,000  miles 
in  length — not  by  those  of  the  other 
4,000  miles  of  the  system  of  which 
he  speaks. 

The  direct  connection  between 
under-charge  to  the  public  for  car- 
riage, and  under-payment  of  the 
servants  of  the  railway  companies, 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Secretary 
Sherman.  It  is,  in  fact,  plain  and 
obvious.  As  the  companies,  depart- 
ing from  the  legitimate  rules  of 
business,  are  guided  by  what  the  di- 
rectors call  a  policy,  the  sum  avail- 
able for  dividends  becomes  annually 
less  and  less.  Such  has  been  the  case 
on  the  lines  of  the  United  Kinsdom, 
as  a  whole,  since  1872,  though  the 
depreciation  is  by  &r  the  most  per- 
ceptible on  the  trunk  lines  canying 
minerals.  Directors,  who  have 
twice  a  year  to  face  their  consti- 
tuents, must  either  confess  that 
they  have  adopted  a  mistaken  po- 
licy, or  chip  and  pare  in  every 
direction.      The  latter  they  have 


done  in  the  United  States,  till  the 
resistance  point  has  been  over- 
passed. Like  poKcy  in  other  coun- 
tries  must  produce  a  like  result. 

The  magnitude  of  that  result  in 
America  has  been  brought  under 
notice  by  Colonel  Thomas  A.  Scott, 
the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company.  He  describes 
the  railway  insurrection  as  *  having 
extended  through  the  States,  and 
as  presenting  a  state  of  facts  almost 
as  serious  as  that  which  prevailed 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
Eighteen  hundred  cars,  laden  with 
the  produce  of  various  Stat^,  to- 
gether with  the  locomotives  neces- 
sary for  their  propulsion,  were  con- 
sumed by  the  mob  at  Pittsburgh.' 
The  station  buildings,  sheds,  and 
&ctories  were  all  destroyed.  '  The 
magnitude  of  the  evil  to  be  en- 
countered,' Colonel  Scott  says,  *can 
hardly  be  over-estimated  ;  and  the 
remedy  should  be  equally  prompt 
and  effective.'  America  is  awaking 
to  the  fact  that  the  organisation 
of  the  dangerous  classes  within  her 
frontiers  is  making  rapid  and  me- 
nacing progress ;  and  that  it  has 
already  advanced  so  far  that  on  the 
first  available  occasion  the  first  ac- 
tion of  the  campaign  was  fought 
with  a  vigour  and  promptitude 
which  placed  the  order  of  society  at 
the  mercy  of  a  destructive  mob. 

It  is  perhaps  a  comfort  to  those 
who  desire,  when  the  proper  time 
comes,  to  die  peaceably  in  their  beds, 
to  live  under  the  protection  of  a 
well-ordered  and  well-obey^  Go- 
vernment, and  to  leave  to  those 
who  come  after  them  the  fruits  of 
their  own  industry  and  forethought, 
that  the  waggon -burning  party 
have  gone  so  mr  as  to  formulate 
their  prog^mme.  Especially  is  this 
of  importance  to  us.  That  there  exists 
in  England  a  destructive  party  is 
of  course  undeniable.  What  may 
be  its  actual  power,  and  what  its 
prospect  of  recruitment,  is  another 
matter.  What  it  is  of  most  moment 
for  the  great  English  public  to  un- 
derstand is,  first,  what  are  the  ulti- 
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mate  objects  of  the  destractives  ? 
and,  Beoondly,  who  are  their  real 
leaders  in  this  country  P  Nor  do 
we  mean  by  real  leaders  men  in 
fustian  coats  and  battered  hats,  who 
openly  halloo  on  the  riot.  Far  more 
dangerons  are  those  men  who, 
possessing  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion and  of  position,  insinuate  what 
they  hesitate  to  avow. 

The  objects  of  what  has  been 
called  the  labour  movement  may 
be  regarded  from  different  points 
of  view.  First,  there  is  the  general 
object  which  is  held  up  to  the  outer 
world  as  that  of  the  promoters  of 
the  trades  unions.  This  is  an 
object  as  to  the  desirableness  of 
which  all  agree.  It  professes  to  be 
the  attempt  to  raise  the  workman 
in  the  social  scale.  He  is  to  enjoy 
his  fair  share  of  the  national  welfare. 
He  is  to  have  time  for  relaxation, 
for  recreation,  for  instruction.  He 
is  to  have  a  &ir  return  for  his  la- 
bour.  He  is  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs.  Few 
persons  will  deny  the  propriety  of 
these  claims  in  the  abstract.  When 
it  comes  to  carrying  them  into  prac- 
tice, it  has  to  be  remembered  that  a 
ceH»in  compensatory  clause  has  to 
be  &dded  to  each  item,  if  the  public 
equilibrium  is  to  be  maintained. 
The  working  man's  prosperity  is  a 
desirable  object ;  but  it  is  not  one 
desirable  to  obtain  at  the  cost  of 
the  adversity  of  other  classes.  It  is 
not,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because 
it  could  not,  in  that  case,  be  du- 
rable. The  working  man  is  only 
to  be  raised  in  the  social  scale  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  by  which 
any  unit  of  our  population  is  to 
be  raised,  that  is,  by  an  increase  in 
his  moral,  intellectual,  and  indus- 
trial virtue.  That  he  should  be 
eoconraged  to  divert  from  remu- 
nerative labour  time  which  should 
be  actuallv  employed  in  improving 
his  condition,  as  before  defined,  is 
very  welL  But  the  question  re- 
mains whether  the  diminution  of 
the  hours  of  labour  produces  this 
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effect.  Is  it  to  the  purpose  of  a 
wholesome  relaxation,  an  improv- 
ing recreation,  and  a  useful  educa- 
tion, that  the  working  man  really 
devotes  the  ten  or  twenty  per 
cent,  of  his  working  time  which 
he  has  docked  from  labour  ? 
That  a  working  man  should  have 
a  voice  in  public  affairs  is  by 
no  means  denied.  But  that  the 
effective  value  of  that  voice  should 
be  equal  to  that  of  an  instructed 
man,  who  has  a  knowledge  of  poli- 
tical science  or  a  heavy  stake  in 
the  country,  is  not  a  piece  of  self- 
evident  justice.  It  is  the  omission 
of  these  necessary  qualifications 
which  makes  the  diiSerence  between 
the  opinions  of  the  advocate  of  the 
workmg  man's  welfare— to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  common  weal — and 
the  advocate  of  that  welfare  as  a 
constituent  and  well-proportioned 
part  of  the  common  weal. 

To  the  working  mau,  indeed, 
another  object  is  held  out.  It  is  a 
simple  one.  Labour  is  to  be  king. 
Wealth  has  been  king  long  enough. 
Capital  and  labour  are  irreconcilable 
foes.  Down  with  the  first — up  with 
the  second !  Such  language,  with 
more  or  less  disguise,  is  addressed 
to  the  workman.  It  is  natural  that 
it  should  &11  on  his  ears  like  rain 
on  a  thirsty  soiL  The  latest  elabo- 
rations of  the  new  social  gospel  of 
labour  have  been  anticipated  by  the 

freat  poet  of  human  nature.  '  Well, 
say  it  was  never  merry  world  in 
England  since  gentlemen  came  up. 
O  miserable  age !  Virtue  is  not  re- 
garded in  handicrafts-men.  The 
nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in  leather 
aprons.  The  king's  council  are 
no  good  workmen.  And  yet  it  is 
said.  Labour  in  thy  vocation; 
which  is  as  much  to  say  as,  Let 
the  magistrates  be  labouring  men ; 
for  there's  no  better  sign  of  a  brave 
mind  than  a  hard  hand.' 

While  then  the  professed  object, 
not  only  of  the  destructives,  but  of 
those  well-meaning  philanthropists 
who  are  seduced  by  the  glittering 
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promiBe  to  join  in  the  moyement 
of  which  we  speak,  is  fair  and  good, 
if  the  proper  compenRations  be 
borne  in  mind,  any  step  in  the  same 
direction  which  ignores  the  need  of 
these  compensations  is  purely  mis- 
ohieyons.  While  the  objects  pro- 
posed, not  to  society  at  large,  but 
to  a  section — ^the  labonring  section 
-*^f  society,  are  so  represented  to 
this  class  as  to  excite  their  desires, 
they  are  at  once  misrepresented  and 
nusconoeired.  It  is  important  that 
the  expedients  which  it  is  proposed 
by  the  party  of  movement  to  adopt, 
should  be  clearly  stated.  When 
they  are  really  brought  into  view, 
it  will  be  possible  so  to  apply  logical 
analysis  as  to  ascertain  iheir  actoal 
tendency.  We  owe,  therefore,  much 
thanks  to  the  Gonyention  of  the 
working  man's  party,  held  at  Cin- 
cinnati in  Angast  last,  for  the  clear- 
ness with  which  their  programme 
has  been  formnlated. 

The  demands  of  the  labourer,  ao^ 
cording  to  this  pxogramme,  are 
these:  i.  Weekly  payment  of  wages 
in  coin.  2.  Limitation  of  the  work- 
ing day  to  eight  hours.  3.  Liability 
of  employers  for  all  accidents  to  the 
injury  of  their  servants.  4.  Nochil- 
dren  under  fourteen  years  of  age  to 
be  employed  in  factories.  5.  Prison 
labour  not  to  be  employed  by  pxiyate 
persons.  6.  All  conspiracy  laws 
to  be  abolished.  7.  Sanitary  in- 
spection to  be  universal,  and  to 
include  the  inspection  of  means  of 
subsistence.  8.  Eduoation  to  be 
gratuitous.  9.  Labour  statistics 
to  be  prepared  by  labourers. 
10.  Patents  and  charters  to  be 
abolished.  11.  Judicial  taxation 
to  be  abolished,  and  replaced  by  a 
gpraduated  property  and  income  tax. 
12.  Railways,  telegraphs,  and  all 
means  of  communication  to  be  con-i 
trolled  by  Ooyemment.  13.  All 
industrious  enterprises  to  be  carried 
out  by  co-operative  unions  under 
the  control  of  Government.  14.  All 
officers  of  Gbvemment  to  be  elected 
by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

These  fourteen  famous  demands  do 


nok  follow  in  very  logical  order. 
They  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  working  class  forms  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  and,  as  such 
majority,  it  is  spoken  of  as  Hhe 
people.'  The  object  present  to  the 
mindfi  of  the  framers  of  the  clauses 
is  the  division,  among  this  people, 
of  the  natural  and  artificial  wealth 
of  the  country,  so  that,  in  fiact, 
there  shall  be  in  future  but  one 
class,  that  of  working  men.  The 
effect  of  the  provisions,  if  adopted, 
would  be  to  banish  wealth  from  the 
country  in  which  they  prevailed, 
and  to  contract  and  limit  the  power 
of  production,  so  that  wealth  should, 
in  future,  be  impossible. 

The  first  provision  is  one  as  to 
the  propriety  of  which  there  can  be 
no  dispute.  No  one  who  is  prac* 
tically  &miliar  with  the  emplojrment 
of  labour  is  ignorant  of  the  great 
advantage  to  all  parties,  but  espe- 
cially  to  the  working  man,  of  defi* 
nite,  punctual,  and  speedy  payment. 
There  is  much  in  fiavour  of  a  pay^ 
ment  day  by  day ;  but  even  a  weekly 
payment,  subject  to  some  holdback 
in  certain  cases  by  way  of  insuranoe 
against  caprice,  would  be  an  un- 
deniable benefit. 

This  excellent  proviso,  however, 
is  nullified  by  some  of  those  that 
follow.  It  is  thus  evident  that  its 
real  value  is  not  appreciated.  No. 
13  is  expressly  stated  to  be  *for 
the  purpose  of  abolishing  the  wages- 
system.'  This  element  of  the  oom-> 
munal  constitution  has  not  been 
overlooked  by  Shakespeare.  *I 
thank  you,  good  people,'  says  Cade  r 
*  there  shall  be  no  money  $  all  ahall? 
eat  and  drink  on  my  score ;  and  I 
will  apparel  them  all  in  one  livery, 
that  they  may  agree  like  brothers 
and  worehip  me  their  lord.'  In  the 
same  good  time  there  were  to  be 
at  once  a  ^reat  material  abundance 
and  an  abohtion  of  commerce. '  There 
shall  be  seyen  halfpenny  loaves  sold 
for  a  penny ;  the  three-hooped  pot 
shall  have  ten  hoops ;  and  I  will  make 
it  felony  to  drink  small  beer :  all  the 
realm  shall  be  in  common;  and  ia 
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Cheapside  shall  mj  palfrej  go  to 
grass.'  The  oo-operative  union  of 
the  whole  people ;  the  direct  election, 

Sr  the  majoiityy  of  all  officers ;  and 
e  ooUeoiion  of  labonr  statistics  by 
the  labonrers,  are  intemi  portions 
of  the  development  of  the  theory 
of  Cade.  The  class  of  employers 
necessarily  would  disappear.  Sub- 
ject to  actions  for  damages  for  the 
neglect  or  the  spite  of  their  nnraly 
servants — ^we  use  the  word,  notwith- 
standingi  ts  inappropriateness,rather 
than  borrow  a  French  term — ^onable 
to  make  use  of  their  machinery  for 
more  than  a  third  of  the  time  for 
which  it  could  run ;  depriyed  of  any 
contributory  labour  from  lads  or 
from  convicts;  exposed  to  perfect 
freedom  of  combination  or  conspi- 
racy on  the  part  of  the  workpeople ; 
and  stricken  with  a  graduated  in* 
come  tax,  which  means  a  tax 
heavier  in  proportion  the  larger 
is  the  nominal  income  taxed;  no 
one  possessed  of  any  realised  pro- 
perty would  for  a  moment  expose 
himself  to  such  purposed  peril. 
The  insidious  introduction,  under 
the  specious  term  *  sanitary  inspec- 
tion,' of  the  words  '  means  of  sub- 
sistence and  dwellings  included,' 
poinis  to  the  establishment  of  a 
minimum  rate  of  income  for  every- 
one. Thus  the  idea  of  a  republic 
of  working  men,  free  from  the 
preeence  of  any  other  class,  and 
unaeined  to  possess,  by  these  means, 
A  ^gfee  of  material  prosperity 
saeh  as  the  world  has  never  seen, 
is  breathed  by  the  clauses  of  the 
programme. 

If  we  can  imagine  the  establish- 
ment of  snch  a  state  of  things,  it 
vonld  not  be  difficult,  step  by  step, 
to  predicate  the  result.  As  edu- 
cation is  to  be  gratuitous,  no  means 
vonld  exist  of  making  it  self- 
sapporting.  What  was  done  in 
this  way  would  be  done  by  the 
State.  The  result  would  be  the 
return  to  the  old  Scottish  method 
of  setting  to  bring  up  the  children 
those  men  who  were  too  helpless  to 


keep  the  sheep,  and  a  dense  pall  of 
medisBval  ignorance  would,  in  two 
or  three  generations,  involve  a 
republic  in  which  there  was  neither 
reward  nor  room  for  intellectual 
eminence. 

The  law  which  underlies  the  whole 
social  condition  is  this:  Labour  is 
the  source  of  wealth ;  the  result 
of  labour  is  either  expended  in  t^e 
support  of  labour,  or  accumulates 
as  store.  By  inventing  the  term 
*  capital,'  Adam  Smith,  clear  as 
were  his  own  views,  has  opened  the 
flood-gates  of  fallacy.  '  Capital ' 
has  now  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  metaphysical — almost  of  a  theo- 
logical entity.  It  is  the  object  of 
the  profound  worship  of  a  certain 
school — of  the  bitter  hatred  of 
another.  It  is  called  by  the  last 
the  foe  to  labonr ;  and  by  the 
first  it  is  thought  to  be,  at  all 
events,  something  the  interests  of 
which  are  in  some  way  opposed  to 
those  of  labour.  If  we  drop  the  use 
of  the  conventional  word,  a  mist 
seems  to  rise  from  before  the  eyes. 
Is  store  the  foe  of  the  labour  which 
has  produced  it?  Of  what  does 
that  store  consist  ?  Of  three  ele- 
ments. First,  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  the  com,  and  wine,  and  oil, 
and  all  products  of  animal  and 
vegetable  origin  consumed  by  man. 
Is  it  possible  to  have  by  us  too 
much  of  these  P  Then,  when  labour 
has  provided  the  food  of  the  coming 
year,  and  laid  aside  somewhat  t» 
provide  against  the  chances  of 
famine  and  dearth,  it  has  turned  its 
effi)rts  to  the  multiplication  of  ma- 
terial comfbrts.  It  has  built  houses, 
temples,  towers  of  munition  and  of 
defence.  It  has  provided  stores  of 
dothino^.  It  has  made  roads,  and 
covered  land  and  sea  with  a  host  of' 
steam  courses.  It  has  added  tenfold 
to  its  own  efficacy  by  the  construc- 
tion and  storing  up  of  every  kind' 
of  tool,  engine,  and  machine.  It  has' 
found  time  to  provide  for  the  edn- 
cation  of  the  race,  and  for  their 
amusement  and  for  their  idle  plea- 
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Bare,  by  the  creation  of  objects  of 
luxurj.  Bjthe  possession  of  all  these 
fruits  and  treasures  of  labonr  the 
general  well-being  is  steadily  in- 
creased. We  may  wish  that  the 
distribation  was  more  general;  we 
may  wish,  with  eqnal  good  sense, 
that  everyone  was  wise,  healthy,  and 
beantif  al.  But  the  physical  refor- 
mation that  would  bring  down  a 
race  to  the  level  of  the  cretin  or  the 
idiot  by  the  free  nse  of  the  guillotine 
on  all  who  excelled  their  neighbours 
in  any  physical  or  mental  gift — would 
be  a  policy  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  which  underlies  the  fourteen 
propositions  of  the  Cincinnati  pro- 
gramme. 

One  other  matter  of  store  comes 
under  the  mysterious  word  which 
we  shall  have  to  pronounce,  that  is 
— money.  To  many  people  '  capital  * 
means  money.  What  is  money  P 
It  is  essentially  a  system  of  counters 
used  to  fiEkcilitate  barter.  For  these 
counters  to  serve  their  purpose, 
there  must  be  a  certain  difficulty 
in  producing  or  in  obtaining  them. 
Otherwise  they  would,  gradually 
but  certainly,  cease  to  perform  their 
desired  function.  For  it  is  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  counter 
which  gives  to  it  its  sole  exchange- 
able value.  If  the  counters  could 
be  made  at  will,  they  would  be  with- 
out any  representative  value  at  alL 
C  will  do  a  certain  amount  of  work, 
or  make  over  a  certain  amount  of 
these  counters  to  A,  on  the  written 
order  or  promise  of  A,  or  even  on  his 
word  of  mouth,  because  he  knows  that 
A  is  both  a  solvent  and  an  honourable 
man.  He  will  not  do  the  same  for  B  if 
B  being  honourable  is  not  solvent ; 
or  being  solvent,  is  not  honourable ; 
still  less  if  he  is  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  A  being  solvent,  has  by 
him  the  store  which  he  wishes  to 
exchange  for  the  labour  of  C. 
This  store,  for  convenience,  he  had 
exchanged  for  a  certain  number  of 
counters,  the  original  production 
of  which  cost  the  same  amount  of 
labour  that  had  been  expended  in 
the    production  of   the  store  ex- 


changed by  A  for  them.  A  can 
give  these  counters  to-day,  or  to- 
morrow, or  three  months  hence, 
because  he  either  has  them  or 
knows  when  he  will  have  them; 
and  for  those  who  know  and  trust 
A,  his  promise  so  to  do  is  taken  as 
nearly  equivalent  to  his  doing  so. 
With  B  the  case  is  different.  He 
may  promise.  But  the  question 
is,  will  he,  or  can  he,  perform  his 
promise  p  If  not,  C  has  simply 
made  a  present  to  B  of  so  much 
labour  or  of  so  much  store.  This 
he  is  not  disposed  to  do.  He  there- 
fore insists  on  the  counters  down. 
If  B  has  them  not,  he  has  to  go 
without  what  he  desires  to  par- 
chase.  He  has  no  credit,  becaose 
he  has  no  basis  for  credit.  His 
moral  responsibiHty,  if  he  possesses 
it,  is  not  enough,  if  his  material 
responsibiHty  is  doubtful.  Thus  to 
insure  certitude  in  transactions,  the 
delivery  of  counters  from  hand 
to  hand  is  needful.  The  more 
closely  transactions  are  based  on 
the  actual  delivery  of  the  metallic 
counters  themselves,  or  of  those 
written  orders  to  hand  them  over 
which  will  be  certainly  and  im- 
mediately honoured  at  a  known 
place,  the  safer  is  the  course  of 
business. 

One  man  may  have  an  enormous 
store  of  coin,  amassed  by  various 
kinds  of  labour,  direct  or  second- 
hand, but  fidthf ully  representing 
so  much  labour  actually  done.  But 
the  wealth  of  a  country  is  not  in- 
creased  by  the  possession  of  coin 
above  a  certain  amount,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  the  wealth  of 
the  world  is  not.  One  man  may, 
and  does,  have  more  money  than 
another.  But  if  the  total  amount 
of  money  in  the  world  increase 
fisister  than  the  natural  increase  of 
population  and  of  various  demands, 
its  value  declines.  Its  utility 
diminishes.  Where  ten  counters 
are  required,  twelve  are  ready  for 
use— the  consequence  is,  that  gra- 
dually the  twelve  are  used  in  plaoe 
of  the  ten ;  and  each  of  the  twelve 
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loses  a  sixth  of   its  exchangeable 
Talne. 

The  reverse  happens  when  busi- 
ness is  brisk  and  prosperoas,  and  the 
quantity  of  ooin  is  not  proportion- 
ately increased.  The  counters  are 
oontinaally  more  and  more  in 
request.  They  rise  in  exchangeable 
valne,  and  prices  are  said  to  im. 
prore.  Less  labour,  or  less  store, 
is  given  for  an  equal  quantity  of 
coin. 

In  all  the  complicated  move- 
ments of  modem  civilisation,  the 
exchange  of  labour  or  of  com- 
modity between  man  and  man  is 
barter  facilitated  by  the  medium  of 
counters,  the  exchangeable  value  of 
which  depends  on  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  them.  Thus  the  difference 
between  money  and  any  other  kind  of 
sioreis  this.  The  purchasing  value  of 
money  depends  on  the  exactitude 
of  the  proportion  between  its  actual 
quantity  and  the  demand  for  its 
use;  such  proportion  being  based 
on  the  fact  that  a  certain  amount  of 
kbour  must  be  given  to  produce 
each  counter.  While  that  is  the 
case,  an  equivalent  amotmt  of 
labour  must  be  given  to  obtain  it, 
S8  matter  of  business.  As  matter 
of  caprice,  anyone  who  is  happy 
enough  to  save  store  of  any  kind 
may  squander  it,  as  he  mav  squan- 
der health,  or  beauty,  or  mtellect. 
Neither  the  nobler  nor  the  humbler 
elements  of  human  welfare  are 
proof  againt  misuse.  But  be  the 
misuse  more  or  less,  neither  the 
necessity  nor  the  value  of  the  use 
is  impaired  by  that  miserable 
waste. 

While,  then,  it  must  be  fully 
admitted  that  the  disproportionate 
division  of  wealth  and  poverty  which 
has  prevailed  amongst  almost  all 
nations  in  historic  times  is  an 
evil,  a  scandal,  and  a  shame,  the 
only  sane  effort  to  remedy  the  evil 
must  be  in  the  direction  of  destroy- 
ing poverty,  not  in  that  of  destroy- 
ing wealth.  It  must  be,  then,  in 
the  direction  of  increasing  wesdth. 


The  evil  of  which  we  complain  is 
one  mainly  of  distribution.  Bat  to 
the  poor  man  it  matters  nothing, 
apart  from  the  encouragement  of 
evil  passions,  how  much  wealth 
there  is  in  the  world  that  is  unat- 
tainable to  him.  It  matters  only  how 
much  there  is  that  is  so  attainable, 
and  how  he  may  attain  it.  As  a 
rule,  he  can  only  obtain  it  by  creat- 
ing it.  He  can  only  acquire  store 
by  labour.  But  he  requires  some 
aid  from  those  who  have  store  in 
order  to  labour  at  all.  He  requires 
to  be  fed  while  his  labour  has  time 
to  fructify.  He  requires  tools,  seed, 
manure.  Give  him  four  acres  of 
land,  a  house,  and  seed  com  or  other 
seeds  sufficient  for  his  land,  he  must 
still  be  fed  till  harvest.  He  is  more 
likely  to  obtain  this  needful  advance 
the  more  store  there  is  in  the  world. 
If  there  is  a  dearth  of  last  year's 
com  he  will  have  to  labour  for  three 
weeks  instead  of  for  two  to  carry  a 
bushel  of  it.  The  more  com  there 
is  in  store,  the  fewer  days'  work 
will  he  have  to  give  in  order  to 
obtain  his  bushel. 

From  these  arguments,  in  which 
a  phraseology  that  has  obtained  a 
conventional  and  an  equivocal  usage 
has  been  discarded,  is  it  not  plam 
and  certain  that  the  prog^mme  of 
the  Working  Men's  Convention  is  a 
programme  of  folly,  madness,  and 
ruin  ?  It  is  one  which,  practically, 
it  is  idle  to  discuss,  from  the  fact 
that  human  nature  is  ignored  by 
its  framers.  The  result  of  all  men 
being  artificially  made  brothers  is 
that '  they  may  worship  me  their  lord.' 
Such  is-  the  testimony  of  history. 
To  be  equal  is  for  no  one  to  excel. 
Bat  apart  from  the  unpractical 
nature  of  the  programme,  we  may 
consider  its  logical  consequence; 
that  is,  the  proposal  to  increase  store 
by  diminishing  production,  to 
combat  poverty  by  destroying 
wealth,  and  to  convert  a  more  or 
less  ill-ordered  social  constitution 
into  a  hungry  and  naked  anarchy. 

Francis  B.  Conder,  G.E. 
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THE  HISTORICAL  MANUSCRIPTS  COMMISSION. 

[nVTH  BEFOBT.] 


ANOTHER  goodly  tome  of  650 
folio  pages  attests  the  valaable 
labours  of  the  Historical  Mannscripts 
Commission .  Since  the  publication 
of  the  Fourth  Report  seventy  collec- 
tions have  been  examined,  and  de- 
scriptions of  about  sixfy  of  these 
appear  in  the  volume  before  us. 
Careful  reports  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty  different  collections  repre- 
sent the  labours  of  the  Commission 
since  its  appointment  in  1869. 

No  less  than  one  htrndred  and 
thirty-four  pages  are  occupied  with 
Messrs.  Monro  and  Thoms'  calendar 
of  the  manuscripts  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Soon  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commission  the  mem- 
bers' attention  was  drawn  to  a  vast 
quantity  of  documents  in  that 
House  which  had  hitherto  escaped 
notice.  These  consisted  chiefly  of 
original  papers,  which  are  oonstemtly 
referred  to  in  the  journals  of  the 
Upper  House.  It  should  be  remem- 
b^^  that  no  copy  of  a  document 
was  ever  received  in  evidence  by 
the  House  of  Lords.  Although  the 
section  of  these  valuable  papers 
noticed  in  the  present  Report  does 
not  contain  anything  of  such  general 
interest  as  the  letters  from  Charles 
I.  to  his  Qdeen,  taken  from  his  cabi- 
net at  Naseby,  which  were  described 
in  a  former  Report,  a  great  number 
of  documents  are  described  of  con- 
siderable historical  interest. 

Among  the  MSS.  of  the  House 
of  Lords  a  number  of  minute  books, 
or  rough  manuscript  journals,  kept 
by  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  House,  ^ 
have  been  discovered.      In    many 


eases  the  accounts  given  in  them 
differ  from  the  descriptions  in  the 
journals.  One  of  these  books  con- 
tains a  record  of  all  the  proceedings 
on  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  trials  and 
notes  of  what  was  said  by  those 
who  took  part  in  it.  In  other 
volumes  the  divisions  of  the  House 
are  often  given,  with  the  names  of 
the  tellers.  Ail  these  merit  most 
carefiil  examination. 

The  documents  calendared  are  of 
the  years  1642  and  1643.'  Many 
of  these  are  petitions  which  give  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  unhappy  and  in- 
secure siate  of  the  oountry  at  that 
time.  A  number  of  distressed  ffen. 
tlewomeii,  latelv  come  out  of  Ire- 
land, petition  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners of  the  period  for  a  portion 
of  their  funds;  many,  having  lost 
their  husbands  and  estates,  are  sick, 
and  likely  to  perish  of  want.  Isa- 
bella, 'Baroness  Dowager  de  La- 
warr,'  complaining  that  she  was 
pulled  out  of  her  coach  and  violently 
arrested  for  debt,  by  one  Reade 
and  others,  contrary  to  privilege, 
one  of  these  men  was  ordered  to 
make  a  humble  submission  on  his 
knees  to  her  ladyship,  or  go  to  pri- 
son. John  Peacock  states  that  a 
number  of  persons,  armed  with 
guns,  bills,  &c.y  in  April  1642,  as- 
sembled in  Waltham  Forest,  and 
killed  and  wounded  many  of  the 
King's  deer,  saying  '  there  was  no 
law  settled  at  that  time.'  The 
Lords  Justices  of  Ireland  complain 
that  Lady  Jepson,  and  her  son  Sir 
John  Giffard,  took  refuge  in  their 
castle  of  Jordan,  about  thirty  miles 


'  The  seven  folio  voInmeB  of  notes  of  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
possession  of  Colonel  Carew,  are  by  Henrj  Elsynge,  Clerk  of  that  House.  Mr,  S.  R. 
Gardiner  considers  those  in  the  Honse  of  Lords  to  be  by  one  of  his  clerks. 

'  There  was  an  actual  breach  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament  in  this  year. 
After  it  occurred,  every  act  of  State  done  by  the  latter  was  effected  by  an  order  of  both 
Houses. 
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from  DnbliA,  and  had  been  despoiled 
of  everything  they  oonld  not  bring 
within  the  castle  gateS)  and  haye 
been  obliged  to  i^Boeive  and  main- 
tain the  English  tenants.  Ellis 
Nicholls,  of  Wiltsford,  near  Honi- 
toD^  thinks  it  hard  that  he  should 
hare  been  arrested  on  acoount  of 
his  likeness  to  O'Neale  kitely 
escaped  out  of  the  Tower,  and  be- 
cause he  had  been  travelling  in 
Devonshire  and  in  Wales  fviihoni 
tiny  apparent  object,  and  mthoid  tak^ 
ing  the  shortest  routes. 

The  'undertakers  and  purchasers ' 
of  ihe  improved  fen  ground  in  the 
ESarl  of  Lindsay's  level,  in  the 
oouniy  of  Lincoln,  state,  that  not- 
withstanding their  lordships'  order, 
'  tumultuous  multitudes,  marching 
many  hundreds  in  a  troop,  after 
eaptains,  continue  to  destroy  the 
public  drains,  bum  and  pull  down 
houses,  and  throw  men  and  women 
into  rivers,  intending  to  destroy 
them.'  Sir  E.  Heron,  sheriff  of 
Lincoln,  corroborates  this,  and  says 
that  he  went  to  the  place,  and  found 
300  persons  assembled,  who  were 
pulling  down  houses,  destroying 
dikes  and  crops.  At  Boston  the 
next  day,  he  succeeded  in  arresting 
some  of  the  rioters.  A  mob  at- 
tacked his  house,  and  getting  from 
the  church  the  instmments  used  for 
pulling  down  houses  in  case  of  fire, 
threatened  to  pull  the  house  down 
nnless  the  prisoners  were  released. 

Among  the  *  Notes  of  proceedings 
at  the  Committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider of  propositions  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  kingdom,'  two  note, 
worthy  declarations  were  made. 
Mr.  Shuckbiirgh  (of  an  ancient  and 
loyal  family)  declared  that  he  hath 
horses  in  readiness  to  defend  the 
king,  the  commonwealth,  the  laws, 
and  the  parliament;   noted  Nihil. 


Sir  Nicholas  Slanning  said  that 
when  the  King  and  bom  Houses  of 
Parliament  shall  command  it,  he 
shall  be  ready  to  serve  them  with 
his  life  aAd  fortune;  till  then  he 
desires  not  to  intermeddle.  This 
was  noted  Nihil  also.  These  answers 
were  not  precisely  what  the  Parlia- 
ment required.  For  reading  at  the 
command  of  the  Lord  Mayor  the 
proclamation  of  the  King  against 
the  militia^  Thomas  Worseley  was 
committed  to  the  Gatehouse  to  his 
ruin.  The  parishioners  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene's,  Canterbury,  petition 
against  their  clergyman,  who  had 
spoken  '  scandalous '  words  against 
the  Parliament.  They  send  a  letter 
describing  his  conduct.  The  writer 
concludes  with  this  sentence,  appli- 
cable all  over  the  country :  *•  There 
are  such  divisions  grovm  up  between 
us  and  those  that  take  his  part,  that 
we  can  hardly  look  one  upon 
another  in  charity.' 

A  letter  dated  July  18,  1642, 
from  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  shows 
the  state  of  the  fleet  at  that  time. 
He  says  he  has  just  received  a  peti- 
tion from  the  officers  of  the  fleet 
which  shows  that  the  poor  men  are 
utterly  undone  for  want  of  their 
pay,  and  many  of  their  wives  and 
children  have  in  consequence  been 
thrown  out  of  doors  by  their  land- 
lords. A  month  later,  Elizabeth, 
Countess  Rivers,  complains  that  she 
has  been  despoiled  of  all  her  goods, 
to  the  valae  of  50,0002.  Her  two 
houses,  St.  Osyth  (Essex)  and  Mel- 
ford  (Suffolk)  were  *  broken  into  by 
a  rude  multitude,  raised  chiefly 
in  and  about  Colchester,'  who 
threatened  her  life,  carted  away  her 
goods,  digged  up  her  com,  drove 
away  her  cattle,  and  destroyed  her 
gardens,  not  leaving  her  so  much  as 
a  change  of  apparel.' 


'  Thif  deflcription  is  not  exaftgented.  It  appears  that  the  mob  went  to  St.  Osyth 
after  having  sacked  the  house  of  Sir  John  Lucas  at  Colchester.  Lord  Clarendon  things 
the  attack  due  to  the  religion  of  the  Countess,  for  she  was  a  Boman  Catholic  (History  of 
the  BebMom,  iii.  239).  She  fled  to  her  house  at  Long  Melford.  Thither  the  mob  fol- 
lowed bar,  and  it  is  expressly  stated  that  she  barely  escaped  with  her  life.  PocIl,  who 
deacribM  the  sack  at  Melford,  says, '  She  being  a  recusant,  they  made  that  their  pretence, 
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Dr.  ThomJas  Paske,  of  Canter- 
bury, in  a  letter  to  the  Eai'l  of  Hol- 
land (Aug,  30,  1642),  describeB  the 
disgraceful  conduct  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  cathedral.    He  says : 

They  entered  the  church  giant-like,  be- 
gan a  fight  with  God  himself,  OTertiueir 
the  communion  table,  tore  the  velvet  cloth 
from  before  it,  de/aced  the  goodly  screen  of 
tabernacle  work,  violated  the  monuments  of 
the  dead,  spoiled  the  organs,  broke  down 
the  ancient  rails  and  seats,  with  the  brazen 
eagle  that  did  support  the  Bible,  forced 
open  the  cupboards  of  the  singing  men, 
rent  some  of  their  surplices,  gowns,  and 
Bibles,  and  carried  away  others ;  mangled 
all  our  service  books,  bestrewing  the  whole 
pavement  with  their  leaves.  A  miserable 
spectacle  to  every  good  eye.  But  as  if  this 
were  too  little  to  satisfy  the  ffory  of  some 
indiscreet  zealots,  they  further  exercised 
their  tnalice  upon  the  arras  hangings  in  the 
choir  (representing  the  whole  story  of  our 
Saviour)  and  finding  a  statue  of  Christ  in 
the  frontispiece  of  the  south  gate,  they  dis- 
charged at  least  forty  shots  against  it,  tri- 
umphing much  when  they  did  hit  it  in  the 
head  or  face.  Nor  had  their  fury  been  then 
stopped,  had  not  the  colonel  and  some  others 
oome  to  the  rescue. 

Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
writes  to  their  lordships  that  upon 
sight  of  their  order  of  the  24th 
iust.  (October  1642),  for  restraining 
the  prisoners  in  the  Tower,  he  dis- 
missed all  his  servants  but  two. 
He  prays  that  besides  his  two  ser- 
vants, *  who  are  to  make  his  bed 
and  do  other  things  necessary  for 
his  age,  going  on  with  threescore 
and  ten  years  of  a  weaiy  life,  their 
lordships  would  favourably  aUow 
him  a  butler  and  a  cook,  without 
which  he  knows  not  how  to  live, 
being  not  placed  in  any  house  in 
the  Tower,  but  in  a  solitary  room^ 
destitute  of  all  company  and  other 
help.'  The  passage  we  have  under- 
lined shows  the  unnecessary  seve- 


riiy  of  his  treatment.  He  remained 
in  prison  three  years,  and  was  be- 
headed January  10,  1645. 

A  letter  fix>m  Colonel  N.  Fiennes 
and  Colonel  Arthur  Goodwin,  De- 
cember 16,  1642,  to  the  Lord- 
Oeneral,  shows  the  riotous  disci- 
pline of  their  men.  They  refer  to 
the  surrender  of  Winchester : 

The  next  morning  liord  Ghrandison  came 
out  and  surrendered  the  castle  upon  certain 
conditions  (which  are  enclosed),  but  we  were 
unable  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
conditions  for  the  protection  of  the  com- 
manders and  gentlemen  from  violence  and 
pillaging,  for  the  soldiers  were  in  such  a 
state  of  mutiny  that  the  officers  and  gen- 
tlemen were  not  only  some  of  them  stripped 
and  pillaged,  but  put  in  fear  of  their  lives, 
whilst  some  of  the  soldiers  actually  shot  at 
their  own  officers  who  tried  to  prevent 
this  violence,  by  which  and  by  the  plun- 
dering and  outrages  committed  in  and 
about  the  town,  the  glor^  of  the  action  was 
much  eclipsed,  while,  if  the  arms  and 
horses  taken  had  been  more  equally  distri- 
buted, the  advantage  to  the  State  would 
have  been  greater. 

The  petition  of  Thomas  Edwards, 
sealer  at  the  Great  Seal  of  England, 
shows  the  fees  attached  to  that 
office.  He  appears  to  have  had  only 
4(2.  per  day  for  his  casual  fee,  and 
208,  per  annum  for  livery.  He 
complains  that  the  casual  fees  an- 
ciently belonging  to  his  place  are 
kept  from  him,  'particularly  the 
g^eat  seal,  when  it  is  repudiated, 
appears  by  ancient  records  in  the 
Tower  to  belong  to  the  spiqumeUy 
or  sealer,  as  his  fee.' 

Thomas  Bushell's  petition  shows 
what  difficulty  the  learned  and  en- 
thusiastic secretaiy  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  had  in  his  mining  specula- 
tions. He  complains  that  he  had 
been  much  molested  in  his  opera- 
tions   in    Cardiganshire  *    by    Sir 


but  spoyle  and  plunder  was  their  ayme.  This  furie  was  not  only  in  the  rabble,  but 
many  of  the  better  sort  behaved  themselves  as  if  there  had  been  a  dissolution  of  all 
government :  no  man  could  remain  in  his  own  house  without  feare,  nor  bee  abroad  with 
safetie*  (Denderaia  Curiom,  xii.,  474).  She  died  Match  9,  1650  (Burke's  Extinct 
Peerage,  u.  474). 

*  In  the  time  of  James  I.,  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton  (son  of  the  Governor  of  Denbigh 
Castle)  made  a  large  fortune  out  of  the  mines,  which  he  afterwards  expended  in  bringing 
the  New  Kiver  to  London.  Mr.  Thos.  Bushell  worked  them  in  1647,  and  afterwards  pur- 
chased them  of  Lady  Myddelton.  In  a  letter  dated  Oct.  27,  1648^  Charles  I.  describes 
Bushell  as  *  our  welbeloved  servant'  (Banfield's  Handbook  N.  Devon,  p.  83). 
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Ricbard  Price  and  others,  who  con- 
tinne  to  obstract  him  notwithstand- 
ing an  order  from  their  lordships* 

Bitnalism  disturbed  the  minds  of 
some  aggrieved  parishioners  even 
at  that  time.  Some  persons  at 
Badwinter,  in  Essex,  complain  that 
their  minister  refnses  t-o  administer 
the  sacrament  to  them  unless  they 
come  to  the  rail  in  the  chancel,  and 
he  has  walled  up  the  chancel  door 
and  set  two  images  upon  the  screen, 
and  wears  crosses  and  letters  upon 
his  surplice  when  he  preaches. 

There  have  always  been  people 
readj  to  advise  the  Oovemment  as 
to  means  of  making  money  for  the 
service  of  the  State.  James  East 
and  John  Freeman  think  that  200I, 
or  3002.  weekly  might  be  made  by 
coming  farthings,  which  might  be 
brought  into  the  treasury  at  Guild- 
hall, and  thence  issued  to  captains 
and  officers  who  are  willing  to 
accept  thereof  for  their  own  and 
soldiers'  pay.  We  presume  these 
coins  would  have  been  of  a  nominal 
valne,  and  in  process  of  time  would 
have  been  almost  worthless. 

The  custom,  now  happily  un- 
kiown,  of  allowing  the  scJaries  and 
pensions  given  by  the  Grown  to  be 
in  arrear  caused  great  distress  in 
those  days.  The  Poor  Knights  of 
Windsor  state,  that  Henry  VIII. 
gave  them  by  will  lands  of  value 
sufficient  to  "paj  each  knight  i2d. 
a  day;  and  that  James  I.  eranted 
them  an  additional  i2d.  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  Exchequer.  The  latter, 
they  complain,  has  not  been  paid 
for  nearly  three  years.  Their  church 
lands  had  also  been  sequestered. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  what  cava- 
liers and  their  families  had  to  go 
through : — Lady  Foster,  wife  of  Sir 
R.  Foster,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Court  of  Gommon  Pleas,  states  that 
from  the  time  her  husband  left  her, 
she  remained  at  his  house  at  Egham, 
with  her  five  children  and  twelve 
servants,  and  not  only  paid  taxes 
and  assessments,  but  many  times 
entertained  commanders  and  sol- 


diers, sometimes  twenty,  sometimes 
thirty  at  a  time,  at  fr^ee  quarters ; 
while  fourteen  horses  have  been 
taken  from  her,  and  by  authority 
from  committees  for  sequestrations 
her  husband's  tenants  have  been 
forbidden  to  pay  their  rents,  and 
her  household  goods  have  been  in- 
ventoried under  threat  that  they 
should  all  be  removed.  Having 
been  unable  to  keep  house  in  the 
country,  and  having  no  horses  to 
take  her  to  church,  she  went  with 
her  children  to  a  lodging  in  town, 
and  she  had  been  there  Uttle  more 
than  a  week  before  she  was  served 
with  a  ticket,  intimating  that  she 
was  assessed  under  the  ordinance 
of  the  20th  part  at  350Z. 

When  Gharles  I.  was  at  Oxford 
passes  seem  to  have  been  readily 
granted  to  persons  wishing  to  take 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  to  the 
King.  For  example,  November  8, 
1643,  George  Kirke,  gentleman  of 
his  Majesty's  robes,  was  allowed  to 
send  John  Daintre  with  four  dozen 
gloves,  *  much  wanted  by  his  Ma- 
jesty,' and  '  four  yards  of  taby,  two 
ells  and  a  quarter  of  taffety  to  be  a 
tennis  suit,  and  two  pairs  of  garters 
and  roses,  with  silk  buttons  and 
other  necessaries  for  making  up 
the  suit.'  John  Beeve  was  also 
allowed  to  take  there  twenty-seven 
pairs  of  silk  hose,  three  silk  waist« 
coats,  and  six  pairs  of  laced  boot- 
hose. 

Having  thus  given  characteristic 
examples  of  the  documents  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  we  pass  on  to  no- 
tice the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  MSB. 
at  Trentham.  Among  these  are  no 
less  than  ten  volumes  of  original 
letters  written  in  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. Some  letters  by  Admiral 
Sir  Richard  Leveson  appear  in  the 
first  of  these  volumes,  and  others 
by  Sir  John  Leveson,  bub  they  are 
not  of  general  interest.  Dr.  Lewyn, 
in  a  letter.  May  29,  1596,  to  Lord 
Gobham,  regrete  the  '  disordered 
and  inconsiderate  marriage'  of  his 
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lordship's  gnmdcbild  and  ward.'* 
He  says  thai  by  the  canon  law  the 
•children  of  brother  and  sister  can- 
not marry,  but  by  the  statute  law 
of  this  r^Jm  all  marriages  in  the 
&ce  of  the  Ghnrch  are  made  good 
and  lawfnl,  which  are  not  oontrair 
and  repugnant  to  the  law  of  Gt)d, 
as  being  not  within  the  Levitical 
degrees.  He  thinks,  however,  that 
the  parties  married,  and  the  minis- 
ter that  married  them  in  the  night, 
4knd  without  the  consent  of  his  lord- 
ship, who  was  governor  of  one  of 
them,  and  the  persons  who  were 
present  at  the  marriage,  were  all 
punishable  by  law.  He  observes 
that  the  Earl  of  Bath  had  made  an 
■^  untimely'  marriage  by  night,  with 
the  daughter  of  Sir  T.  Comwallis, 
which  had  been  dissolved. 

In  a  news  letter,  September  i6, 

1656,  the  writer  has  been  informed, 

Thut  the  Lady  daypoole,  a  great  lover 
of  plaTB  and  piety,  ddd,  on  her  death-bed 
beseecn  hiB  Highness  to  take  away  the 
High  Coart  of  Justiee,  and  spake  words 
which,  leaving  a  deep  impression  on  his 
heart,  did  accompany  him  els  rhtf  rimop  X^iop, 
I  made  mention  in  my  last  of  an  efflgieft  of 
wax  made  to  represent  his  late  Highness. 
The  charge  of  l^e  wayters  is  great  &c.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  to  continue  above  fbniteen 
days  at  the  fiirthest.  In  the  meantimes 
black  velvet  is  bought  all  London  over  to 
hang  in  Whitehall  and  Somerset  House ; 
and  because  men  cannot  mourn  enough  for 
itht  death  of  his  Highness,  the  stones  and 
walls  stre  taught  to  do  it. 

Letters  from  Stephen  Charlton 
to  Sir  B.  Leveson  show  that  the 
Protector's  position  was  not  entirely 
a   bed  of   roses.       December    29, 

1657,  he  writes;  *  We  conceive  by 
some  late  actions  that  our  great  one 
of  Whitehall  bath  a  world  of  fears 
and  jealousies  in  his  breast,  for  On 
Christmas  and  the  day  following 
he  hath  caused  at  least  five  or  six 
persons  to  be  apprehended  and  sent 
to  several  places  of  security;  and 
some   of   the    persons  of    quality. 


whilst  they  were  at  sermons  and 
receiving  the  communion  in  private 
houses,  namely  Dr.  Wyld  end  the 
greater  part  that  heard  him  at 
a  private  house  where  he  doth 
ordinarily  preach  and  administer 
^e  sacrament  at  certain  times  ap- 
pointed, and  so  soon  as  he  had  per- 
formed his  exercises  both  he  and 
the  greatest  part  of  his  auditors 
were  seized  by  a  troop  of  horse 
and  carried  to  St.  James's.  On 
March  6  in  the  succeeding  year, 
he  says :  '  It  is  reported  that  the 
Protector  cannot  take  his  natural 
sleep  at  night,  but  cries  out  upon 
Monck,  Monck,  so  that  it  seems 
there  is  something  in  Scotland  trou- 
bles him.' 

Other  items  in  the  same  series 
of  letters  are  worthy  of  note.  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1658: 

The  Protector  made  a  great  feast  in  the 
Cockpit  for  all  his  chief  eommanden  within 
two  or  three  days  after  he  broke  up  the 
Parliament,  where  (as  is  reported)  he  drank 
wine  very  plenteously  with  them.  It  is 
certain  that  about  a  fortnight  ago  the 
Protector  aent  for  the  present  Lord  Mscfor 
to  demand  a  certain  sum  of  the  city,  who 
said  they  were  so  poor  that  they  were  forced 
to  go  from  door  to  door  to  beg  contributions 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which  were 
more  than  ever;  and  many  fiunilies  that 
formerly  had  good  handicraft  trades  and 
lived  Tery  well,  and  noW  for  want  of  woik 
were  ready  to  f&mish  for  want  of  bread ; 
and  this  is  too  true  a  story.  The  Protector 
told  him,  for  all  that,  if  he  would  not  under- 
take to  procure  him  money,  he  knew  how  to 
do  it  himself,  and  so  parted. 

February  23  (same  year)  : 

The  Protector's  eldest  son  Richard  had 
like  to  have  been  shot  by  one  of  his  own 
toldiers,  who  pare  fire  at  him  with  a  mus- 
ket) but  it  did  not  go  off,  so  he  escaped 
that  danger ;  but  his  &ther  continues  still 
sick  and  keeps  his  bed ;  the  last  news  I  heazd 
of  him  was  that  he  had  a  very  dangerous 
impostuma  in  his  back,  and  yesterday  sent 
fbr  Boone,  one  of  our  city  chiruigeons. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  letters 
in  the  Sutherland  collection  contain 
many  details  respecting  the  land- 


*  This  marriage  was  performed  by  Mr.  Bigge,  chaplain  of  the  Savoy  Chapel.  This 
corrects  Mr.  Bum's  statement,  in  his  HUtory  of  the  Fleet  Marriages,  that  there  wer«  no 
clandestine  marriages  at  the  Savoy  Chapel  until  after  the  passing  of  the  Marriage  Act. 
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ing  of  Charles  IL  and  his  approach- 
ing cdronatioD.  Charles  Talbot 
writes.  May  29, 1660,  to  Sir  R.  Leve- 
SGQ,  thai  he  was  one  of  the  first 
that  kissed  the  King's  hand  at  his 
landing,  and  doubts  not  to  be  to 
him,  as  to  the  grand&tber  and 
father,  a  servant  during  life.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  on  the  previous 
Saturday  the  Sang  at  Canterbury 
knighted  Monck  *  (so  spelt  at  that 
period)  and  Whenchelsea  with  Mor- 
dant  for  leading  him  up.  After 
this,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Glou- 
cester leading  up  Monck  to  the 
King,  he  made  him  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  the  E[ing  putting  the  George 
about  his  neck,  and  ftie  Duke  of 
York  the  garter  upon  his  leg,  and 
the  ^oak  with  the  star  was  de- 
livered him  by  the  herald  after 
reading  a  parchment  which  de- 
clared that  '  for  his  princely  blood 
and  signal  services  he  had  done 
him^*  he  made  him  one  of  the 
honourable  Order  which  emperors 
had  desired.' 

We  are  afterwards  told  that  the 
Dutch  ambassadors  had  presented 
his  Majesty  with  a  bed  valued  at 
io,ooo2.,  and  50,000^.  worth  of  rare 
pictures.  April  30,  1661 : '  Yester- 
day  the  King  did  drive  a  chariot  in 
Hide  Park  with  two  horses.  A 
proclamation  is  coming  out  for- 
bidding all  sorts  of  lace,  silver^  bone 
lace.  Mack  or  white,  but  what  is 
made  in  England,  to  be  worn.' 

Betoming  for  a  moment  to  the 
time  of  the  Protector,  Francis  New- 
port writes  (March  6,  1655)  to  Mr. 
John  Langlaye,  at  Trentham :  '  It 


may  be  yon  have  heard  by  this  of 
the  misfortune  his  Highness  had 
the  other  day;  his  eoach  And  six 
horses  coming  over  the  water  in 
the  ferry  boat  in  Lambeth,  the 
boat  sunk,  and  the  coach  and  three 
of  the  horses  were  drown'd;  un« 
happy  people  make  idle  observations 
upon  it,  and  say  my  Lord  of  Can- 
terbury's coach  and  horses  were 
drown'd  in  the  same  place  a  little 
before  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower ; 
but  no  doubt  there  is  a  special 
providence  that  guards  his  High- 
ness and  upholds  his  authority.' 
The  same  writer  says  to  Sir  IBL 
Leveson  (his  uncle),  May  22,  1660 : 
*  There  is  much  complaint  among 
the  lords  that  th^  hear  of  many 
blanke  patents  granted  by  the  King 
(Charles  I.)  of  late  years,  for 
honors  which  have  layen  donnant 
a  good  while,  and  now  are  sold  for 
small  sums  to  persons  unworthy  of 
them.'  The  fruit  of  this  unfortu- 
nate practice  appears  in  a  letter 
from  Andrew  Newport  to  Sir  Fran- 
cis, May  19,  1660 :  '  The  old  lords 
are  so  troubled  at  the  great  com- 
pany of  new  ones,  some  of  mean 
quality  and  less  fortune,  that  'tis 
tnought  there  will  be  an  ezpe-i 
dient  found  to  exclude  many  of 
them.' 

*  Upon  our  stage  we  have  women 
actors  as  beyond  sea,'  writes  A. 
Newport  to  lus  uncle,  December  15, 
1660.  This  is  an  early  notice  of 
the  practice  of  employing  women 
on  the  stage  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
11.^  Twelve  years  later  the  cus- 
tom was  in  high   form,  and  the 


*  Jtme  26,  1660,  Andrew  Newport  writes  to  Sir  R.  Levesun  :  '  The  General's  title  is 
Dske  d'Albemerle  (a  place  in  Normandy  belonging  to  the  Plantagenetts,  from  whom  he 
-derrree  himself)*  £ftrl  of  Toddington,  or  Torrington,  Viscount  Coldstream,  and  Baron  of 
Fotheiidge  (bis  house).  Coldstream  is  the  river  in  the  north  that  lay  between  him  and 
IjUBibeft  last  jear.' 

'  In  rare  instanoea  thejr  had  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Piynne,  in  the  index 
to  his  Hutriomastir,  or  Players*  Scourge,  1633,  says  thiit  'women  actors  are  notorious' 
— i.e.  persons  of  immoral  character.  The  practice  was  so  rare  at  the  time  his  book  was 
piblianed  that  he  was  considered  to  refer  to  the  Queen,  who  had  oecasionally  taken  part 
in  the  dramas  acted  at  Court.  He  was  therefore  expelled  from  Oxford,  sentenced  to  pay 
StOOoL,  and  be  perpetually  imprisoned. 
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actresses  took  men's  parts.*  While 
the  King's  company  was  in  Lincohi's 
Inn  Fields,  in  1672,  the  actresses  mve 
some  representations  by  themselyes. 

S.  Charlton,  Jnne  16,  1660, 
writes  to  Sir  B.  Leveson :  *  I  have 
sent  yon  some  pamphlets ;  amongst 
them  are  two  of  Waller's  Poems ; 
I  had  mnch  ado  to  get  that  which 
is  boond  np  in  leather ;  they  hare 
been  so  bonght  np  of  late  that  there 
is  none  now  to  be  had  under  5«. 
apiece.'  It  is  stated  that  the  Na- 
ture's Secrets  cost  i«.,  and  WaUer's 
Poems,  18,  lod.  Five  months  later 
he  says  :  '  A  Frenchman  has  lately 
come  with  two  very  fine  rubies, 
both  of  a  bigness  and  goodness, 
30^  apiece;  also  a  very  rare 
Oriental  amethyst,  price  28Z.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  get  them  as 
cheap  as  I  can.  They  are  not  to 
be  matched  in  England.'  We  quote 
this  to  show  the  high  value  set 
upon  the  amethyst  in  those  days. 

Subsequently  other  details  are 
given: 

His  Majesty's  chiefest  recreation  is  to  go 
twice  or  thrice  a  week  to  Hampton  Court 
to  oyersee  his  workmen  there;  and  most 
part  of  the  rest  of  his  time  is  to  oversee 
his  workmen  in  St.  James's  Park,  where  they 
are  making  stately  walks  and  planting  of 
trees  for  shade. 

William  Smith,  writing  to  John 
Langley,  August  12, 1660,  observes; 

His  Majesty  is  in  continoal  action  and 
merciful  expressions,  insomuch  as  he  re- 
joiceth  all  men's  hearts  who  behold  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  countenance.  He  is  of 
late  much  inyited  to  christen  his  servants' 
children,  and  after  many  such  works  of 
piety,  he  went  on  Saturday  last  to  the 
Tower  and  performed  the  same  work  for 
Mr.  Lieutenant's  son,  during  which  solem- 
nity the  prisoners  were  carried  all  into  the 
Mint.  ...  On  Thursday  last  his  Ma- 
jesty went  below  G-ravesend  aboard  an  East 
India    fleet,    consisting   of  seven   goodly 


ships,  returned  with  rich  lading,  amongst 
which  one  ship  and  her  lading  fell  to  his 
share ;  for,  as  I  hear,  the  ship  and  her 
lading  were  the  adventure  of  Bichard 
Cromwell.  .  .  .  The  same  night  re- 
turning, he  had  the  divertissement  of  danc- 
ing on  the  ropes  before  him  in  the  great 
hall  at  Whitehall.  Notwithstanding  Mr. 
Galamy  has  lately,  as  I  hear,  petitioned  his 
Majesty  against  bis  two  royal  brotheis  for 
going  to  phiys. 

Perhaps  this  was  intended  as  a 
hint  for  the  conduct  of  the  King 
in  the  same  particular. 

Ambassadors  then  travelled  in 
great  state.  Smith,  August  iS 
(same  year)  writes : 

About  Wednesday  next  we  expect  the 
Prince  de  Lign^,  Ambassador  Extrsoidi- 
nary  for  his  Catholic  Majesty,  who  comes 
attended  with  12  noblemen,  each  having 
three  coaches,  with  six  horses  apiece,  and 
the  ambassador  six  coaches  in  like  manner, 
together  with  20  lackeys  and  10  grooms, 
besides  pages.  Cambden  House  in  London, 
together  with  Goldsmiths'  Hall  near  adjoin- 
ing, are  prepared  for  the  said  ambassador. 

On  April  13,  1661,  he  speaks  of 
the  coronation,  and  says : 

The  Lord  Wharton's  fumitures  for  his 
horse  (as  is  said)  will  amount  to  Sfiool., 
the  bit  of  his  bridle  being  valued  at  500/. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  has  written  to 
some  friends  that,  notwithstanding  the 
malice  of  the  cards  and  dice,  he  has  be- 
stowed 30,0002.  upon  a  suit  to  attend  his 
Msgesty  at  his  coronation, 

A  letter  from  W.  (afterwards  Sir 
W.)  Dugdale,  November  14,  1657, 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  these  letters, 
takes  us  back  again  to  the  Protector, 

On  Wednesday  last  was  my  Lord  Pro- 
tector's daughter  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick's  grandson ;  Mr.  Scobell,  as  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  tyed  the  knot  after  a 
godly  prayer  made  by  one  of  His  Highnesses 
divines ;  and  on  Thursday  was  the  wedding 
feast  kept  at  Whitehall,  where  they  had 
forty-eight  violins  and  fifty  trumpets,  and 
mudi  mirth  with  frolics,  besides  miit 
dancing  (a  thing  hitherto  accounted  pro- 
fane) 'till  five  of  the  dock  yesterday  mom- 


*  Bryden,  in  his  prologue  to  I%e  Maiden  Queen,  or  Secret  Love,  1672,  says : 

Women  like  us  passing  for  men,  you'll  cry. 
Presume  too  much  upon  y  seeresy : 
There's  not  a  fop  in  town  but  will  pretend 
To  know  the  cheat  himself,  or  by  his  friend ; 
Then  make  no  words  on't,  gallants,  'tis  e'en  true, 
We  are  condemned  to  look  and  strut,  like  you. 
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log.  Amongst  the  dancers  there  was  the 
Earl  of  Newport,  who  danced  with  her 
Highness.  There  was  at  this  great  solem- 
mtj  the  Conntess  of  Devonshire  (grand- 
mother to  the  bridegroom)  who  presented 
the  bride  with  2,000/.  worth  of  plate.  And  ere 
loi^  the  other  daughter  is  said  to  be  married 
to  my  Lord  Fauconbridge  as  'tis  said.  I 
hear  that  my  Lady  Fair&x*  and  her  daugh- 
ter (the  Dachess)  have  been  seyeral  times 
■at  Whitehall  of  late  to  wait  upon  the  great 
ladies  there ;  but  alas  now,  all  this  is  not 
regarded,  for  I  am  told  that  the  females 
there  do  say,  Proud  tits !  are  their  stomachs 
DOW  come  down  ? 

The  extensive  series  of  SheU 
bume  MSS.  at  Lansdowne  House 
relate  cHieflj  to  colonial  affairs. 
Selections  from  these  have  been 
already  printed  in  Lord  Edmnnd 
Fitzmaarice's  Life  of  Lord  SheU 
hwme^  Vol.  I.  Other  papers  will 
illnstrate  forthcoming  volomes  of 
the  same  work.  In  the  next  Report 
of  the  Hist.  MSS.  Commission  the 
papers  in  this  collection  having 
reference  to  Irish  and  Indian  affairs 
will  be  described. 

The  calendar  of  the  MSS.  in 
the  possession  of  the  Marqnis  of 
SaHsbnrj  is  continued  in  this  Ke- 
port,  bringing  the  description  down 
to  1597.  A  great  many  new  ma- 
terials for  the  historian  of  the 
Elizabethan  era  have  been  brought 
to  light,  and  if  published  would 
greailj  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  period.  We  wish  that  a  few  of 
the  letters  and  documents  in  this 
rich  collection  could  have  been 
given  in  full,  to  afford  an  idea  of 
the  series,  but  we  presume  the  bulk 
of  the  Report  would  have  thus 
been  inconveniently  increased. 

The  Marquis  of  Bipon  has  an 
early   copy  of  a  Latin    work    on 


Medicine  by  Bernard  de  Gordon. 
The  following  inscription  shows  it 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  library 
at  Fountains  Abbey :  *  Liber  sancte 
Marie  defontibus  ex  done  domini 
WiUelmi  Pecke  Vicarii  GoUegii 
Bipon,  liberatus  domino  Marma- 
duco  Abbati  per  manus  fratris 
Thome  Bydde  monachi  ejusdem 
anno  domini  m''  quingentesimo  xvi. 
(15 16).'  Dr.  Mackenzie,  in  his 
Idves  a/nd  Oharacteristics  of  the 
Most  Eminent  Writers  of  the  Scots 
Nation  (Edinburgh,  1708)  gives  ain 
account  of  Bernard  de  Qoidon,  and 
his  medical  works  seem  to  have 
been  in  repute. 

Lord  Hatherton's  collection,  at 
Teddesley,  Staffordshire,  contains 
a  Latin  charter  of  Henry  Ht 
in  &vour  of  Heniy  del  Broc, 
which  shows  that  Madox  was  right 
when  he  stated  in  his  Epis^ 
tolary  Dissertation  concerning  the 
most  ancient  greai  roll  of  the  Ex- 
i^heguer^  that  Henry  II.  in  the  later 
part  of  his  reign,  wrote  in  the 
plural  number  (nos).  Contrary 
statements  have  been  stated  by 
other  historians,  and  have  been 
generally  received.  A  letter  from 
Dean  Swift  from  Dublin,  to  Mrs. 
Ghreenvil,  at  Abbey  Court,  Chester, 
November  23,  1726,  shows  that  the 
engraving  executed  in  that  city 
about  that  period  he  considered  the 
best  portrait  of  himself: 

Madam, — I  have  had  a  letter  by  me  above 
six  weeks,  expecting  every  day  to  have 
sent  it  with  the  picture  by  a  gentlewoman 
who  was  to  go  for  England,  bnt  hath  now 
put  off  her  journey.  This  was  the  reason 
of  yoor  not  hearing  from  me  sooner.  I  have 
at  last  heard  of  a  Chester  owner,  one  Mr. 
Whittle,  who  hath  undertaken  to  deliver  it 
to  you.    It  is  the  best  of  the  several  cuts 


*  Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  History  of  the  SebdUon  (Book  xi.  s.  235),  says  of  Lady 
Fair&z,  wife  of  the  Gheneral :  *  She  was  of  a  verv  noble  extraction,  one  of  the  daughters 
and  heizs  of  Horace  Lord  Vere  of  Tilbury,  who  haring  been  bred  in  Holland  had  not  tiiat 
leTcrenoe  for  the  Church  of  England  as  she  ought  to  have  had,  and  so  had  unhappily 
eonniTed  in  her  husband's  entering  into  rebellion,  never  imagining  what  misery  it  would 
hnng  upon  the  kingdom,  and  now  abhorred  the  work  in  hand  as  much  as  anybody  could 
do,  and  did  all  she  could  to  hinder  her  husband  horn  acting  any  part  in  it.  Nor  did  he 
erer  sit  in  that  bloody  Court,  though  out  of  the  stupidity  of  his  soul  he  was  throughout 
orerwitted  by  Cromwell,  and  made  a  property  to  bring  that  to  pass  which  could  very 
laadly  have  been  otherwise  effected.* 
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that  have  been  dzswn  for  me,  and  ia  aude 
up  aa  ▼all  as  our  workmen  here  can  do  it. 
I  nope  Mr.  Qreenvil  and  yon  are  in  health, 
as  veil  as  your  girl,  if  you  have  not  spoiled 
with  fondness. 

A  deed  belonging  to  Sir  E.  Lech- 
mere  is  very  remarkable  for  having 
the  seal  depending  hj  its  label 
from  the  centre  of  the  document. 
The  deed  begins  'Ego  Bad.  de 
Mortuo  mari  concedo  terram  meam 
de  Wmbenhalle  qui  in  estimacione 
nnios  virge  liberam.'  It  is  probable 
that  de  Mortuo  man  (Mortimer) 
is  the  Latin  form  for  Lechmere. 
Sir  Edmund  has  a  very  valuable 
Taxation  roll  temp,  Edward  I.  for 
the  county  of  Worcester,  giving  the 
names  of  the  landholders  and  the 
sums  at  which  they  were  assessed.^^ 
He  also  possesses  important  deeds 
relating  to  the  priory  of  Worcester. 
Of  seventeenth  century  letters  we 
will  quote  part  of  one  to  show  how 
quietly,  on  the  death  of  the  Pro- 
tector, his  son  Bichard  succeeded. 
J.  Thurloe  writes,  July  20,  1658,  to 
N.  Lechmere,  Esq. : 

I  find  by  yours  of  the  6th  inst.  that 
you  have  heard  of  the  great  breach  the 
Lord  hath  been  pleased  to  make  upon  us  at 
Whitehall  by  taking  away  his  Highness,  aa 
alsoti  of  the  succession  of  his  sonne  in  the 
gOTernn^ent ;  so  that  I  need  not  trouble  you 
irith  the  particulars  of  that,  save  only  to 
assure  you  that  his  new  Highness  hath  the 
blsssinge  of  a  very  easie  and  peaceable 
entrance  upon  the  goTernment.  All  partiaa 
centringe  in  him  as  one  deserving  it  of 
himselfe,  as  also  being  the  eldest  sonne  of 
the  bravest  man  that  ever  this  nation  bred. 
The  army  will  be  and  are  entirely  his ;  those 
that  were  most  doubted  threw  themselves 
most  forward  in  his  establishment. 

A  deed,  30th  Elizabeth,  now  ii^ 
the  possession  of  Sir  J.  Ifaryon 
Wilson,  of  Oharlton  House,  Kent, 
being  a  conveyance  from  Thomas 
Hog,  of  Buxtedd,  Su^ez,  to  James 
Burgess,  of  a  house  in  Busted, 
bears  this  endorsement:  *  In  this 
house  lived  Balph  Hog,  who  at  the 


then  furnace  at  Busted,  cast  the 
first  cannon  that  was  cast  in  Eng- 
land.' 

As  an  example  of  fourteenth  cen- 
tury English,  we  quote  the  following 
from  the  only  copy  known  of  the 
York  Bitnal  or  ManucU,  in  the  col- 
lection of  Sir  John  Lawson,  Bart., 
of  Brough  Hall,  Yorkshire : 

Sentenoia  ExoomffnmieationU. — ^At  tli» 
bygynnyng  god  &  haly  kirke  ooTset  all 
thais  that  the  friunches  of  haly  kiik 
brakes  or  disturbes  and  all  that  es  ag&ya 
the  pes  of  the  lyght  of  the  state  of  haXj- 
kirk,  or  the  therto  assentes  with  dede  or 
counsail,  and  all  tha  that  halykirk  prires 
of  right  or  makes  of  halykirk  layfe  that  es 
halud  or  sanctified.  Also  all  thais  that 
wylandly  or  wilfully  tendis  ialsly  and  gife^ 
noght  to  0od  and  to  halykiik  the  tend  parte 
of  the  tenth  pene  of  ilk  awynniog  leMy 
won  in  marchandys  or  with  any  other  cnft. 
withdranand  only  the  expenses  and  the 
oofltage  that  nedfuily  behoTes  to  be  made 
about  the  thyng  that  the  winnyng  es  gatjp 
of,  noght  tendyng  the  wynning  of  smar- 
chandys  with  los  c^  another,  ijid  also  all 
thais  that  of  the  &ayt  of  the  erthe  or  of 
bestalle  or  of  ilk  athyng  that  now  es  in 
the  yere,  gyfes  noght  the  tyndes  haly  with 
owten  any  withdrawing  of  the  oostsge. 
Also  all  thais  that  for  ilwill  of  the  persoo 
or  the  pans  preste  or  the  clerk  or  of  any 
other  minister  of  halykirke,  wighalde> 
tyndynges,  rentes,  offerandes,  mortuaries, 
or  oght  that  fallee  to  be  gyfen  to  god  or  to 
halykirk.  Also  all  tha  that  the  fredom  of 
halykirk  lettes,  brakes  or  disturbes,  that 
es  to  say,  If  a  man  fle  to  the  kirk  or  to 
kirk  yeid,  wha  so  hym  lettes  or  owt  drawet, 
or  ther  to  prooonrs  or  aasenttes.  Also  all 
tha  that  dos  sacrilege,  that  es,  fortotak. 
haly  thyng  out  (of)  haly  place  or  nphsljr 
thyng  out  of  haly  plape,  or  halud  thyng  ont 
of  unhalud  place,  thi^  es  for  to  say.  If  chales 
or  vestment  ware  borne  in  to  a  howse  in 
the  towne  for  to  kep^  for  the  mare  surte. 

Sir  Alesander  Malet's  MSS., 
when  esamined  by  the  Commission, 
proved  to  be  of  considerable  histori- 
cal value,  but  as  the  owner  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  using  many 
of  them  in  a  work  wliich  he  had 
projected,  the  notice  in  the  report, 
is  not  so  lengthy  as  it  would  other- 


**  We  are  j^lad  to  hear  that  this  roll  is  being  copied  for  the  purpose  of  publication  bj 
an  Arehffiological  Society.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  we  strongly  adnse  the  secretaries 
and  others  connected  with  those  societies  to  obtain  permission  to  publish  in  their 
TransactianB  documents  like  this.  Much  valuable  information  would  be  thus  rendered 
available. 
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wise  liave  been.  The  oolleciiozi 
inokdes  early  copies  of  letters  from 
Sir  Thoe.  Bolejn,  while  the  King'e 
agent  in  the  Low  Goimtries  in  ^509 
and  15 10,  and  from  Sir  Thomaa 
SpiueUy,  at  Bmseels,  in  15 13  and 
1514.  James  Stuart,  Jane  10, 1561, 
writeB  to  Mary  Qneen  of  Scots : 

Talw  stinte  Madam;  judge  this  irith 
jousBelf  that  thaiz  is  na  man  that  kupweth 
perfectly  the  present  estate  of  your  realm, 
and  desireth  with  tnie  affection  the  ad- 
TanetPBent  of  your  grace's  service  that  erer 
vill  adfise  your  grace  to  meddle  with  mat- 
tos  of  religion  at  this  time.  If  it  shall 
please  your  grace  to  credit  me  and  follow 
mj  foresaid  advice  proceeding  from  an  un- 
fejDsd  heart  that  truly  willeth  your  grace's 
adr&nosment,  then  fear  not  that  your  grace 
shall  hare  a  perfect  obedience  in  despite  of 
anj  will  press  the  contzair,  whateir  they 
be  (God  willing)  and  thereupon  I  wiU 
bestow  my  own  life  most  willingly. 

There  is  the  original  petition  to 
James  I.,  by  the  unhappy  *  Arabella 
Seymau^'  which  runs ; 

Couidtr  vhat  a  miserable  state  I  had 
I^a  if  I  had  tal^en  any  other  course  than  I 
<iid;  for  my  own  conscience  witnesses  be- 
fore God,  that  I  was  then  the  wife  of  him 
ihsit  now  I  am  ;  I  could  neyer  have  matched 
vith  any  other  man,  but  to  have  lived  all 
the  days  of  mv  life  as  a  harlot,  which  your 
^j««ty  would  have  abhorred  in  any,  espe 
ciaUjin  one  who  hath  the  honour  (how 
otherwise  unfortunate  soever^  to  have  any 
<Siop  of  your  Majesty's  blood  in  them. 

It  appears  from  a  seventeenth 
century  letter,  that  in  1653  White- 
locke  had  the  Codesi  Alexamdrmvs 
in  hia  custody,  and  to  have  been 
anthoriaed  by  tJie  Conncil  of  State 
to  lend  it  to  Brian  Walton  and 
others,  who  had  to  sign  an  nnder- 
tsking  that  they  wonld  return  it 
nninjored. 

A  bn^  Beds  roll  of  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  (showing  that 
one  hundred  and  twenty  churches 
^reed  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  Lucy 
toe  Countess  of  Oxford,  sometime 
Abbess  of  the  Convent  of  Heding- 
huQ,  Eesez),  is  the  most  important 
document  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 


Lewis  Majendie,  of  Hedingham 
Castle.  In  size  this  interesting 
deed  is  about  twenty  feet  long,  by 
seven  inches  wide.  The  deceased 
Countess  was  the  wife  of  Aubrey 
de  y ere,  third  Earl  of  Oxford.  At 
the  top  of  the  roll  the  Abbess  wrote- 
a  sort  of  'circular'  letter,  and 
every  church  or  monastic  house, 
according  to  her  request,  wrote  a 
few  lines  underneath.  As  might  be 
supposed  this  roll  is  a  valuable  in- 
dication of  the  caligraphy  of  the- 
period,  and  is  noticed  by  Astle  in 
his  History  of  Writing.  Three 
drawingrs  occupying  the  whole  width 
of  the  roll,  and  representing  Christ 
on  the  Cross  between  Mary  and 
John,  and  the  B.  Y.  Mary,  angels 
conveying  a  soul  to  heaven,  and  the 
usual  funeral  ceremonies,  add  to 
its  interest.  In  the  two  last- 
mentioned  drawings,  the  person  re- 
presented is  doubtless  the  deceased 
Abbess.  Mr.  Miyendie  has  also 
some  letters  from  1 753  to  1 763,  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
Dr.  Majendie,  about  relief  to  French 
and  Hungarian  Protestants. 

The  MSS.  of  the  Rev.  H.  T. 
Ellacombe,  of  Clyst  St.  George, 
Topsham,  Devon,  are  chiefly  tne 
papers  of  the  family  of  Newton, 
of  Barr's  CoT^rt*  Gloucester."  The 
early  Bristpl  deeds  are  of  consider- 
able topographical  interest.  A  let- 
ter dated  December  13, 1688,  speaks 
of  the  amount  of  spoil  in  tlie  pos- 
session of  Xiord  Chancellor  Jeffreys 
when  taken : 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  taken  yester- 
day at  Wapping  in  a  little  ale  house,  and 
was  brought  up  to  town  and  committed  to 
the  Tower;  they  have  also  taken  35,000 
guynies  besides  a  great  deal  of  silver  which 
be  had  sent  on  board  a  collier,  that  was  to 
have  transported  him  beyond  sea. 

]ilr.  Horwood,  who  examined 
Mr.  B.  Chobnondeley's  MSS.  at 
Condover  Hall,  Shropshire,  found 
a  most  valuable  collection  of  docu- 
ments.    Among  the  early  MSS.  is 


"  lliose  who  desire  to  know  the  history  of  this  family  and  their  mansion  should 
Rid  a  paper  by  Mr.  EUacombe  in  Herald  and  Genealogitt  (iv.  1868). 
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a  roll  of  vellum  temp,  Edward  IV., 
contaiiiing  a  system  of  universal 
history  from  Adam  downwards, 
and  illustrated  by  curious  drawings 
and  portraits  of  various  monarclis 
and  other  distinguished  personages. 
We  are  told  that  in  A.D,  503,  Aure- 
lius  Ambrosius  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Uter,  who  by  the  aid  of 
Merlin  brought  from  Ireland  the 
chorea  giga/ntum^  now  called  Stone- 
henge,  or  Salisbury  Plain.  There 
is  a  late  fourteenth  century  roll  of 
the  English  poem,  the  Stadons  of 
Borne f^^  beginning : 

He  yat  nil  his  sotil  loche 
list  to  me  i  wil  him  teche. 

By  a  deed  dated  August  18, 1528, 
Cardinal  Wolsey  absolves  Richard 
Bromelev,  monk  of  Vale  Crucis 
Abbey,  m>m  the  guilt,  if  any,  of 
apostasy  incurred  by  him  by  not 
wearing  his  habit,  and  g^ves  him 
permission  (because  of  the  weak- 
ness of  his  body)  to  use  linen  next 
the  skin  and  leggings  (^caltgis)  of 
a  decent  colour,  and  to  talk  in  a 
low  voice  in  the  dormitory  and 
elsewhere.'*  In  11 39  William  de 
Berkeley  founded  the  abbey  of 
Eingswood,  Wiltshire,  and  deeds 
referring  to  this  house  appear  in 
Mr.  Gholmondeley's  collection.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  ma^  of 
these  papers  were  gathered  by  John 
Smyth,  of  l^ibley,  Oloucester, 
steward  of  Lord  Berkeley,  and 
M.P.for  Midhurst,  Sussex,  in  1620. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  the  reign 
of  James  L  there  was  a  rage  for 
new  inventions  analogous  to  the 
bubble  company  mania  a  short  time 
ago.  From  a  paper  in  this  series 
it  appears  that  a  Mr.  Russell  had  a 
project  in  1620  for  making  '  artifi* 
oiall  wyne  *  in  Virginia.  It  is  to  be 
made  from  a  vegetoble  which  grew 


there ;  it  could  be  made  cheaply, 
easily,  would  keep  well,  and  would 
not  intoxicate.  Russell  wanted 
1,000/.  for  his  discovery.  Sir  John 
Brooke,  on  April  2,  162 1,  told 
Smyth  that,  of  his  own  knowledge, 
the  wine  was  made  ^of  sassafras 
boyled'  in  water. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
document  in  this  collection  is  a 
paper  entitled: 

Aug.  1601. — Orderes  set  downe  by  mj 
lady  to  be  observed  by  the  gentle  men  ia 
every  respecte,  the  which  dirreocones  shall 
Temavne  in  the  gentleman  nsheres  hands  to 
thend  that  none  of  them  shall  for  theyer 
excuse  plead  ignoxaunce  uppon  the  breach  of 
Uieee  appoint^  orderes  by  foigeatinge  any 
of  them. 

We  learn  from  this  the  order, 
and  even  state,  practised  in  the 
household  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady 
Berkeley  at  Newport,  Gloucester- 
shire. It  is  seldom  that  such  a 
peep  is  obtained  into  domestic  life 
in  the  first  year  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
up  to  the  early  years  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  the  uni- 
versal custom  in  a  household  like 
this  to  have  persons  of  gentle  birth 
of  both  sexes  to  perform  the  various 
menial  offices,  and  the  persons  so 
employed  considered  it  an  honour 
rather  than  a  disgrace.  It  was 
only  in  the  later  years  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign  that  a  feeling  was 
springing  up  that  such  offices 
should  be  filled  by  plebeians,  but 
the  innovation  was  much  discou- 
raged by  old-fiishioned  householders. 
In  fact,  lady  and  gentlemen  *  helps  * 
are  no  novelty.  We  will  now 
quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  this 
interesting  set  of  '  orderes,'  as  the 
whole  is  too  long  for  quotation : 

The  gentleman  usher  all  the  service  dayea 
appointed  to  cume  upp  dalye  with  the  resi- 


"  In  1866  the  Staciona  qf  Some  vas  printed  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society 
(vol.  15,  p.  113),  but  Mr.  Horwood  tells  us  that  the  copy  above-mentioned  difite  from 
this  in  many  particulars. 

'*  In  the  palmy  days  of  Cistercian  discipline  we  doubt  if  any  such  concessions  would 
have  been  made  to  a  '  wealc '  brother,  in  case  his  example  should  have  been  contagions. 
For  many  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  order,  the  rules  were  so  severe  that  it  ia  re- 
markable that  they  could  be  endured. 
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dcrve  of  my  gentlemeo  to  here  the  service 
saide  before  mj  lo :  and  me,  and  to  cume 
npp  8om  what  before  the  yomen ;  ^*  and  after 
serrioe  he  and  the  reste  of  the  gentlemen 
to  remain  in  the  dyninge  chamber,  and  not 
to  go  down  with  Uie  yomen,  which  is  most 
disorderly ;  for  as  the  hall  is  a  fytte  place 
for  the  yomen  so  is  the  dyning  chamber 
most  convenient  for  the  gentlemen  to  make 
thejar  moste  abode  io. 

And  when  straingeres  be  here,  then  my 
pleasure  is  that  they  both  after  dynner  and 
snpper  and  at  all  other  times,  bothe  the 
gentleman  usher  and  the  rest  of  my  gentle- 
men, i^all  kepe  moste  in  the  dyninge 
chamber  to  make  showe  of  themselves 
bothe  for  the  honor  of  my  lo :  and  me,  and 
to  be  redie  to  do  sach  other  service  as  shall 
be  commanded  them. 

Further  when  I  shall  walk  any  way  out 
of  the  parke,  as  into  the  fyldes,  as  more  or 
any  of  my  outwarde  groundee,  then  would 
I  have  the  gentleman  usher  and  the  rest  of 
my  gentlemen  to  be  in  a  redynes  to  wayte 
uppon  me. 

Further  when  I  do  walke  in  the  parke 
then  I  do  licence  the  gentlemen  either  to 
walke.  boule,  shoote,  or  use  aney  other  pas- 
time where  I  walke  in  this  order,  If  do 
walke  in  the  bye  walke  then  tiiey  may  be 
io  the  lower  walke.  I  do  not  set  downe  this 
as  an  express  comaundment  that  I  wouUd 
have  them  be  there  only ;  I  do  licence  them 
to  be  there  or  to  be  absente  as  they  shall 
thinkegood. 

Further  my  pleasure  is  that  neither  the 
gentlemane  usher  nor  none  of  the  rests  of 
my  gentlemen  shall  use  grete  play  neither 
at  dice,  tables,  nor  cardes ;  for  ezcesse  of 
gameninge  ympoverisheth  your  estate  and 
causeth  maney  disorderes  and  contencions 
to  be  amongst  fellowes;  but  in  stede  of 
this  game  to  exercise  yourselves  in  all  man- 
ner of  activity,  as  bowlinge,  and  chiefly 
^^xercise  of  your  longe  bowe,  where  in  I 
take  grete  delighte. 

The  gentleman  usher  to  see  all  straingers 
well  entertayned  for  my  lo:  honor  and 
myne ;  every  man  accordinge  to  his  calle- 
inge,  likinge.  and  estemacion  that  is  to 
>«  made  of  him ;  to  see  those  that  are  of 
creadite  to  be  dulye  served  with  livery; 
oune  to  have  aney  in  my  house  under  the 
degree  of  an  esquier  of  a  hundred  pounds 
»  yere  of  inheritance  at  the  leasts;  your 
oftce  being  gentleman  usher  is  not  neither 
vet  any  other  of  my  gentlemen  to  be  at  the 
servinge  of  any  liveryes  under  the  degree 


of  a  baron ;  gentlemenes  liveries  to  be 
served  only  with  yomen,  unlesse  it  be  a 
knighte  or  knightes  sonne  and  heire,  or  a 
gentleman  of  five  hundred  marke  of  landes 
of  inheritance,  then  one  gentleman  to  go 
with  his  livery  and  to  place  the  bredoe 
drinke  &  plate  uppon  the  cubborde  in  his 
chamber. 

When  Smyth  went  to  Berkeley 
Castle  after  the  place  bad  been 
sacked  by  the  Parliamentary  forces, 
be  foand  that  tbe  mnniment-room 
bad  been  broken  open,  and  abont 
seven  bnndred  documents  taken 
tbenoe.  Many  of  tbe  ancient  char- 
ters were  strewn  abont  in  tbe  dirt, 
and  otbers  bad  their  seals  broken 
off  for  the  sake  of  the  sUh  string 
wiiJi  wbicb  they  were  fastened. 
Even  tbe  bags  and  boxes  in  wbiob 
tbe  deeds  bad  been  stored  were 
not  too  bumble  to  be  stolen. 

Witb  tbe  following  letter  from 
Pope  to  Mr.  Cowper,  we  close  our 
notice  of  Mr.  Cbolmondeley 's  MSS. : 

Feb.  5,  1 732.    Twitenham  in  Middlesex. 

Sir,  some  accidente  (and  above  all)  the 
sickness  of  a  very  deserving  parent  h(ave 
prevented)  till  now  my  acknowledgment 
of  the  receipt  (of  your  obliging)  Letter 
and  Verses.  Pray  think  I  am  one  wh(o  woold 
nei)ther  be  insensible  to  a  civil  or  neglect- 
ful (to  an  ingeni)ous  man.  I  shall  use  you 
with  the  justice  and  the  freedom  which  is 
due  to  both ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  I 
congratulate  you  upon  the  Bevival  of  your 
taste  for  the  Ancient  Authors,  exhort  you 
not  to  cultivate  them  negligently,  but  by 
frequent  imitations  of  them.  No  Pleasures 
BO  well  suit  with  exercise  as  those  of  the 
Imagination,  which  can  be  pursued  even  in 
the  Field,  and  when  your  Dogs  are  at  fault, 
can  fill  up  the  Intervall ;  none  better  suit 
with  a  Country  Life  than  those  of  Poetry. 
Your  choice  indeed  of  my  writings  is 
what  I  cannot  approve  as  the  best ;  but  if 
mine  lead  you  ,to  better,  they  will  have 
some  merit,  and  I  shall  thank  you  for 
thinking  so.  When  you  write  better  as 
you  certainly  will  if  you  proceed,  you  will 
find  Authors  among  y*  Modems  more 
worthy  of  your  pains ;  but  in  the  meantime 
to  give  you,  Sir,  a  proof  that  what  you  have 


**  From  this  it  appears  that  there  were  two  degrees  of  servants  in  this  household.  It 
Mppears  from  a  deed  of  agreement  between  Sir  T.  Berkeley  and  John  Smyth,  dated 
December  16,  1609,  that  the  latter  agreed  to  support  the  household  (not  to  exceed 
eighteen  persons  besides  Sir  Thomas,  his  wife,  and  children)  for  400/.  per  annimi.  Smyth 
aeireed  to  '  keepe  all  the  yeare  six  cople  of  hounds  for  the  said  S'  Thomas  delight  and 
tecreatioii,  with  the  hunsman.' 
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done  pleases  me,  I  should  not  be  [sony]  if 
70a  tried  y'  hand  upon  Eloisa  to  Abelard, 
■ince  it  has  more  of  that  Descriptive  and, 
if  I  may  so  say,  Enthusiastic  Spirit,  wh^ 
is  the  Character  of  the  Ancient  Poets  and 
will  give  you  more  occasions  of  imitat* 
them.  I  am  sensible,  Sir,  of  your  Partiality 
to  mo  and  desire  you  to  thinke  me 
Your  most  obedt.  humble  serrant 

A.  Pope. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Pine  CoflSn,  of  Porfc- 
ledge,  N.  Devon,  has  in  his  collec- 
tion a  nnmber  of  interesting  letters 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
centniy.  Dr.  Prideanz  (afterwards 
Dean  of  Norwich)  writes,  Novem- 
ber 1673,  ^^  ^^  sister,  Mrs.  Ana 
Coffin  : 

The  new  Dutchesse  of  York  will  be  at 
London  next  week,  where  she  is  accom- 
panied by  her  mother.  She  bringeth  with 
her  a  portion  of  400,000  crowns,  being 
about  100,000/.  of  our  money ;  which  is 
payed  by  two  of  her  unkles  which  are 
Otfdi  nails,  and  the  King  of  France,  who 
was  the  cheefe  match  maker,  and  made 
such  haste  to  make  it  up,  that  without  ex- 
pecting any  ratifyeation  from  England,  he 
concluded  the  businosse  soe  that  she  was 
upon  her  journey  before  they  heard  any 
thing  of  the  bnsinesseat  Whitehall;  to  thnr 
great  astonishment,  &  I  suppose,  indig- 
nation, but  that  they  dare  not  show  it,  for 
fear  of  their  disobliging  their  master,  the 
King  of  France,  who  ruleth  her  as  he 
pleaseth,  and  hath  rather  imposed  a  wife  on 
the  Duke  than  procured  on  for  him.  She 
is  young,  not  above  15,  hunch-bncked,  & 
ug^y  and  the  daughter  of  a  poor  beggarly 
prince,  ^ose  revenues  doe  not  exceed 
tojcool.  a  year  of  English  money,  and  hath 
nothing  else  to  make  him  considerable,  but 
that  he  is  absolute  over  Modena  &  Rheggio, 
2  petty  villages  in  Italy. 

Exactly  a  year  later  he  writes : 
The  King  being  lately  at  Newmarket, 
admitted  severall  Cambridge  men  to  preach 
before  him,  being  soUicitecl  thereto  bv  their 
Ghancelour,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth;  but 
being  very  much  offended  by  the  long  peri- 
wigs which  some  of  them  wore,  ff  at  the  nod- 
ing  of  their  mrmon,  which  all  the  Cambridge 
men  are  guilty  of,  esteeming  it  affected  to 
doe  otherwise,  hath  sent  an  expresse  com- 


mand to  the  govemoors  of  the  UniverHty. 
to  take  care  for  the  future  that  none  of 
their  divines  either  ware  periwigs  or  nad 
their  sermons. 

We  presume  the  Oxford  men  did 

not  read  their  sermons. 

In  another  letter,  dated  June  9, 

1699,  we  have  Dr.  Prideaoz's  ideas 

about  toleratioti :  ** 

As  to  libertv  of  conscience  which  yua 
magnify,  it  is  the  mother  of  confhsion,  and 
hath  made  a  greater  step  towards  driving 
Christianity  out  of  the  realm  than  any  that 
hath  been  made  since  it  came  into  it ;  for  it 
tolerates  men  that  are  noe  Christians — I 
mean  the  Quakers.  I  am  not,  neither 
never  was  I,  for  prosecuting  any  with  pe- 
nall  laws,  merely  upon  the  account  of  fpH- 
gion  ;  but  such  an  unlimited  toleration  as 
this  is,  will  soon  extinguish  all  religion 
among  us,  since  it  is  now  claimed  by  a  va^t 
number  of  people  to  be  of  noe  religion  at  all. 

Mr.  Richard  Coffin  had  an  agent  in 
London  who  purchased  books  for 
his  libmry,  and  sent  him  news- 
letters  containing  the  '  chatt '  of 
the  day,  as  he  (»Jls  it.  This  was 
Biohard  Lapthome ;  and  his  letters 
extend  from  1 683  to  1 697 .  Writing 
about  December  1687,  he  speaks  of 
an  auction  which  had  recently  taken 
place : 

There  was  amongst  them  and  I  wonder 
you  tooke  no  notice  of  them,  a  fpmater 
rarity  and  one  which  was  much  prized, 
viz.  4  manuscripts  of  the  works  of 
Wickliffe,  bought  by  the  Earle  of  Kent  at 
2il,  od  money.  I  could  have  almost 
wished  I  had  bought  them  myselfe  at  that 
price,  but  I  veiyly  beliefe  my  Lord  would 
have  bought  them  if  he  had  given  50/.  for 
them. 

Writing  October  28,  1689,  he 
says: 

I  just  now  come  from  Mr.  Oliver  Crom- 
well,  son  to  the  Protector  Richard,  and 
grandson  to  Oliver.  Wee  met  about  com- 
mon affairs;  viz.  debtor  and  creditor, 
wherein  I  chanced  to  be  concerned,  and  are 
to  meet  againe  on  Monday. 

Here  is  his  description  of  a  per- 


"  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Quakers,  who  are  referred  to  in  Dr.  Prideaux's  letter, 
wei«  the  first  sect  who  advocated  religious  toleration.  They  did  not  get  much  toleration 
ftom  others.  The  Independents  of  New  England— who  ought  to  have  known  better  - 
in  1656  pawed  a  law  that  every  Quaker  who  landed  on  the  coast  was  to  be  seized  ami 
whipped.  On  a  third  conviction  his  tongue  was  to  be  bored  through  with  a  hot  iron.  It 
ahould  never  be  forgotten  that  all  sects,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  thought  it 
their  duty  to  persecute  those  who  were  in  their  power. 
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son  who  was  attractiiig  some  cari- 
osity at  the  time : 

Fab.  28,  r690.~There  is  mach  chnt  of 
Uta  abottt  a  demoniack,  or  geBtlewoman 
posseflMd,  in  Duke  Street,  near  Cnvent 
Giirden.  There  haye  bin  a  CoUedge  of 
Theologiflts  to  make  their  observations  on 
her ;  and  in  order  to  consenlt  abont  a  way 
to  raatore  her  (viz.)  Dr.  Homick  and  others. 
There  will  a  yojoe  sometjmes  bksphe- 
moQiilj  speako  within  her,  when  her  lips 
and  tfseth  are  shut^  and  this  Teiy  audible ; 
and  flometymes,  sitting  in  her  chayre,  she 
will  riaibly  bee  lifted  np,  togeather  with 
her  chayre  a  great  distance  from  the 
/i^ioand,  no  one  touching  the  same,  that  can 
be  perceiyed. 

The  latter  part  reads  like  a  desorip- 
tion  of  a  modem  spiritoalistic 
manifestation. 

He  thns  describes  the  origin  of  a 
fire  at  Whitehall : 

ApL  II,  1 691. — ^Thursday  night  last  a 
lerrukle  fire  broake  out  at  Whitehall  in  the 
stone  gallery,  and  hath  consumed  a  great 
part  of  that  pallace.  It  began,  its  sayd, 
la  the  Dutchess  of  Portsmouth's  lodgings, 
now  preparing  for  the  Duke  of  Qloucester, 
occasioned  by  a  mayd*8  burning  off  a  single 
candle  from  the  pound,  instead  of  cutting 
it  with  a  knife ;  and  so  going  hastily  away 
before  the  flame  extinguished,  caused  the 
craption  of  this  great  conflagration.  I  hear 
tbe  Doke  of  Gloucester's  lodgings  are  burnt 
dovB  as  also  the  Lord  Devonshire's,  the 
Locd  Overkirks,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
Earl  of  Monmouth's. 

With  one  more  quotation  from 
Mr.  Pine  Cofl^'s  MSS.,  we  shall 
pass  on  to  the  next  collection.  Oc- 
tober 15,  1692,  Mr.  R.  Lapihome 
writes  to  his  employer : 

I  had  a  short  riew  of  Sir  R.  Cotton's 
Lihtafy.'*  It  is  scituated  a^joyning  to  the 
Hooae  of  Commons  at  Westminster,  of  a 
gieat  highth,  &  part  of  that  old  fabrick, 
but  reiT  narrow,  as  I  remember,  not  full 
6  feet 'in  breadth  and  not  aboTe  26  in 
leagth ;  tbe  books  placed  on  each  side,  of  a 
toUemble  highth,  so  that  a  man  of  an  in- 
diflmot  stature  may  reach  the  highest. 
Orer  the  heads  are  the  Roman  Emperors. 
I  mean  their  heads  in  brass  statues,  which 
serre  for  standards  in  the  catalogue,  to 


direct  to  find  any  particular  book ;  via.  under 
such  an  Emperor's  head  such  a  number.  I 
had  not  time  to  look  into  tbe  books  ,*  some 
relicts  I  took  notice  of  beside  the  books ;  viz. 
I  saw  there  Sir  H.  Spelman's  &  Buchanon'e 

Sictures,  well  don;  also  Ben  Johnson's  & 
ir  R.  Cotton's,  and  in  the  staires  was 
Wicliff's.  I  had  in  my  hand  the  sword  of 
Hugh  Lupus.  Earl  of  Chester,  that  came 
in  with  the  Conquest.  I  saw  Pope  Eoge- 
neus  his  Bull  to  the  King  of  England  ;  the 
originall    in    a  fiiire  Greek  character  in 

Parchment  anno  1500  (?)  and  od  yeaces. 
nstead  of  wax  scales  were  the  Cardinalls' 
heads  in  metall  that  subscribed  it.  I  also 
saw  Dr.  Dee's  instruments  of  conjuration, 
in  cakes  of  bees  wax  almost  petrified,  with 
the  images,  lines,  &;  figures  on  iL 

The  Eey.  £.  Field,  of  Lancing 
College,  Sussex,  has  many  interest- 
ing docaments  relating  to  Sir  Abel 
Barker,  of  Hambleton  co.  Batland. 
The  308  letters  contained  in  his 
Private  Letter  Book  ( 1 642-65  )  show 
that  the  baronet  was  an  active  sen- 
sible man,  and  that  the  life  of  a 
Rutlandshire  squire  at  that  period 
was  not  necessarily  an  idle  one. 
Besides  farming  his  own  estate  he 
hired  land  under  several  neighbour- 
ing proprietors.  These  letters,  as 
well  as  other  documents  in  Mr. 
Field's  collection,  should  be  pub- 
lished. There  are  also  papers  re- 
lating to  taxation  and  public  affairs 
in  Rutland  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  manuscripts  of  Miss  Conway 
Griffith,  of  Carreglwyd,  Anglesea, 
comprise  at  least  2,000  separate 
documents.  Mr.  J.  C.  Jeafl&eson 
points  out  that  the  numerous  leases 
in  this  collection  show  that  from 
the  titne  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  tenants  of  farms  in  Angle- 
sea  paid  their  rent  in  money,  pre- 
sents, and  service.  For  example, 
Hufifh  ap  William,  temp.  Charles  II., 
held  a  small  farm  for  62.  in  money, 
two  capons  and  a  hundred  red 
herrings  in  presents,  and  six  days 


'*  Sir  R.  Cotton  b^gan  to  collect  mre  books  and  MSS.  as  soon  as  he  left  college  in 
158$.  When  SirH.  Sloane  died  in  1752,  the  nataon  seemed  his  books  and  MSS.  for 
23,000?.  The  next  year  the  Harleian  Library  iras  purchased.  These  three  collections, 
tbe  nuelens  of  tbe  British  Museum,  were  in  1755-6  removed  to  Montague 
>,  and  the  pabUc  was  admitted  to  view  them  in  1759. 
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of  mason's  work  in  service.^'  Many 
of  the  Carreglwyd  documents  relate 
to  the  public  affairs  of  North  Wales 
during  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Commonwealth.  These  have  de- 
scended to  Miss  Conway  Griffith 
from  her  ancestor  John  Griffith, 
Esq.^  a  lawyer  of  Gray's  Inn,  who 
for  some  years  was  private  secre- 
tary to  Henry,  Earl  of  Northampton, 
Lord  Privy  Seal  to  James  I.  The 
Earl  appointed  him  one  of  his 
execators. 

A  cnrions  document,  entitled  *  A 
briefe  and  truediscoursof  the  King's 
majesties  carttakers,'  dated  October 
15,  1605,  shows  the  extraordinary 
abuses  of  this  office.  The  paper  is 
written  by  'Robert  Fletcher,  yeo- 
man-purveyor of  carriages  for  the 
removes  onely  of  his  majesties  most 
honourable  household,  wherein  he 
hath  servid  30  yeares  and  more 
with  great  treble,  losses,  and  skan- 
dall.'  Complaints  of  the  conduct 
of  the  cart-takers  had  often  been 
made,  and  Fletcher  had  ordered 
that  400  carts  should  be  seized  to 
convey  the  Eang's  goods  on  a  '  pro- 
gress,' instead  of  600,  the  number 
which  had  been  previously  taken, 
but  he  was  not  suocessfuL  He  also 
'  propounded  a  limitacion  of  myles, 
and  within  the  compas  of  twelve 
myles  procurid  that  cartes  should 
serve  to  the  full  at  all  generall 
removes  at  the  rate  of  xs  a  cart,  io 
I  id  a  myle,  the  queue's  price,  which 
x8  a  remove  was  paid  by  those  dwell- 
ing withont  the  list  of  xii  miles.' 
There  appears  to  have  been  another 
department  of  cart-takers  called 
*  yeomen  purveyors  of  carriage 
for  his  majesties  buttry  &c,  and 
spicerye.'     Of  these  he  says : 

These  are  the  cart-taken  of  whom 
preachers  in  their  pnlpitts  do  proclaime,  as 
namely  Mr.  Dean  of  Paul's  in  a  sermon 
before  the  late  Quene  vpon  Ashwensday, 
1585,  and  Mr.  I).  Neale  before  all  the 
Lords  in  the  chapell  at  Whitehall,  when 
her  late  mi^esties  corps  lay  there  not  in- 


terrid.  These  are  those  cart-taken  whoe 
doe  daily  &  owerly  take  carts  in  London, 
whether  then  be  canse  or  noe  cause ;  and 
whoe  are  said  to  take  money  owerly  and 
continewally.  And  these  do  sometimes 
straie  upon  an  ignorant  poor  carter,  who 
having  laiden  his  cart  for  Norwich  Yer- 
mouth  or  places  of  like  distans  from  London, 
he  is  taken  by  one  of  thies  eart-takens, 
commaunded  to  unload  and  to  load  a  Tunn 
of  drinck  and  convey  the  same  to  the  ooorte 
&C.  There  he  showeth  a  commission — 
Brode  seale  &c.  The  poor  man  drawith 
his  pun  andpayeth  t/.,  iiii/.,  ▼  markea,  &c. 
to  be  freed  of  this  cart-taker  and  his  broade 
seal.    A  nakid  sword  wen  even  as  lawful. 

We  have  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Griffith  was  one  of  the  executors  of 
Henry,  Earl  of  Northampton.  By  his 
will,  dated  June  14,  16 14,  he  says : 

I  most  humbly  besech  his  excellent  ma- 
jestie  to  accept,  as  a  pon  remembraunce 
of  me  his  faithfiil  servaunt,  a  eupp  of  gold, 
of  one  hundred  pounds  value,  with  one 
hundred  Jacobine  pieces  of  twenty-two 
shillings  apece  therein,  on  which  cup,  my 
desire  is  there  shold  be  this  inscripcion, 
*  Detur  Dignissimo.*  To  the  most  noble  and 
hopefull  Prince  Charles  I  give  my  be«t 
George.  To  my  most  dere  and  entirely 
beloved  nephewe,  the  earle  of  Suffolk 
I  give  my  Jewell  of  the  three  stones,  one  of 
them  beinge  that  Ruby,  which  his  excellent 
majestie  sent  me  out  of  Scotland  as  his 
flnt  token. 

From  notes  of  the  Duke  of  Bnck- 
ingham's  speech  to  the  Comm^ons 
on  the  requirements  of  the  Navy  it 
appears  that  he  said : 

My  journey  into  Spayne  was  all  of  my 
owne  charge.  I  had  not  one  penny  of  my 
master.  To  France  I  confasse  my  charge 
was  Iwme.  But  that  of  the  Low  Countries 
was  my  owne  charge  without  anything 
from  the  King.  I  am  accused  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  losse  of  the  narrowe  seas  and 
of  the  damages  then  sustayned. 

Extremely  interesting  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  a  letter  from 
Lewes,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  when  in 
London  attending  the  coronation  of 
Charles  I.,  to  his  father-in-law.  Sir 
Sackvill  Trevor,  Kt.,  at  Place 
Newydd,  Feb.  7,  1626.  He  says 
that  on  the  night  of  the  last 
Monday  in  January  he 


"  These  gifts  at  first  were  spontaneous,  but  in  process  of  time  some  tenants  became 
lax  in  the  matter,  and  so  the  amount  of  these  was  specified  in  the  lease. 
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Allajted  at  the  ivd  lion  in  Giayes  Inne 
lane,  where  the  plague  has  not  been  all 
Infection  tyme.  On  Tneeday,  the  next  day, 
I  wayted  on  the  King  at  dinner.  After  I 
had  kyssed  hia  hand  and  receaved  as  gra- 
cious a  -welcome  as  ever  I  had  in  my  li&,  I 
moued  his  majestie  in  your  behalf  with  no 
litele  emestnes.  Tyme  will  not  suffer  me 
to  write  the  summe  of  the  wordes ;  but  the 
effect  of  his  majesties  aunswer  was  this, 
that  by  his  troth  he  would  do  for  you,  and  that 
you  weare  avery  honest  and  able  man.  .  . 
I  thaneke  God  I  never  had  so  much  favor 
in  my  Ufe  from  his  majestie  as  I  had  synce 
1  cam  Tp  last.  I  was  one  of  the  Busshops 
who  held  the  cloth  over  his  head  whilst 
his  majestie  was  annointed,  &  after  his 
asnointing  he  graciously  kissed  me  &; 
some  5  busshops  that  weare  at  the  an- 
nointing,  as  the  ceremony  is,  and  when  his 
majestie  sate  vpon  his  throne,  on  a  high 
scaffold  with  a  crowne  on  his  head,  we  did 
our  homage  to  him  and  then  we  kissed 
bym.  I  thank  God  I  am  now  growen  agai  ne 
ID  extraordinary  &Yor  with  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  My  Lord  of  Rutland  at  the 
rery  oofonation  holding  the  sworde  asked 
me  rezy  hartilie  how  his  cosen  Anne  did,  and 
whether  she  was  come  up  to  London,  and 
whether  she  had  a  boy  or  a  girle,  and  very 
ehearftilly  glad  to  heare  of  her. 

Nearly  five  thousand  Gartce  Aniu 
q^tcB  are  preserved  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  This  is  not  a  newly- 
found  hoard,  as  historians  have 
availed  themselves  many  times  of  this 
mine  of  historical  and  topographi- 
cal wealth.  Mr.  Kemble  nsed  many 
of  the  pre-Norman  MSS.  when 
compiling  his  Codex  DiplamaHctui. 
Theoe  deeds  seem  to  have  been 
carefnlly  examined  and  arranged  in 
the  time  of  Henry  II.,  daring  the 
priorate  of  Henry  of  Eastry  (d, 
133 1 ),  and  lastly,  in  x8o6,  by  Mr. 
Cyprian  Bonce,  who  compiled  a 
carefdl  catalogne  of  them.  One  of 
the  deeds  describes  the  nsefdl  work 
of  Prior  Wilbert  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury,  who  conducted  to  the  various 
offices  of  the  monastery  a  good 
supply  of  spring  water  by  means 
of  leaden  pipes  from  a  hill  about 
a  mile  distant.  Other  documents 
mention  the  kinsmen  of  Arch- 
bishop Becket,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  enjoyed  especial 
&vonr  on  that  account.     They  even 


seem  to  have  been  classed  with  the 
less  dignified  brethren  or  '  conversi.' 

Disputes  appear  to  have  been 
continually  taking  place  between  the 
prior  and  convent  and  the  city  of 
Canterbury.  On  July  16,  1500,  the 
mayor  and  two  hundred  armed  men 
went  to  a  meadow  outside  the  city, 
and  cut  down  some  '  welowes  '  and 
stopped  a  dyke.  A  sick  monk  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  meadow  for 
his  recreation  was  assaulted  and  put 
in  '  grete  juberdie  of  his  lyf,'  and 
servants  of  the  prior  were  taken 
into  the  city  and  imprisoned.  The 
case  was  tried  and  the  mayor  was 
defeated.  He  then  removed  the  fish- 
market  from  Burgate  Street  to 
another  place  very  inconvenient  for 
the  monastery.  The  prior  sent  to 
the  seaside  and  bought  some  fish, 
but  it  was  seized  as  it  came  through 
the  town,  'disapoyntyngin  the  same 
the  brethren  of  the  place  of  ther 
doners.'  The  city  took  its  revenge 
also  in  another  manner.  It  ap- 
pears, from  the  record  of  the  trial, 
another  scheme  was  hit  upon  to  an- 
noy the  monks.  We  are  told  that 
'  While  hit  hathe  been  used  of  a  laud- 
able custom  of  the  mair  and  other 
citizens,  that  at  the  feste  of  Crist- 
mas  have  assembled  theym  selfe  in 
the  church  at  the  tombe  of  Archi- 
bysshopp  Sudbury,  ther  saying 
divers  orysons  and  prayours  for  the 
sowle  of  the  same  Byshopp,  for  the 
great  actes  he  hath  don  to  the 
seide  cite,  the  same  maior  and  citi- 
zens, for  the  greate  malice  &  grugge 
as  they  owed  to  the  seid  priour  and 
convent,  at  the  fest  of  Cristmas 
last  passt  absented  theym  selfe  from 
the  said  church,  withdrew  there 
prayours  from  thence,  and  kept> 
there  prayours  &  orysons  under 
the  prison  hous  called  Westgate  of 
the  seid  cite.'  They  also  abstained 
from  joining  the  nobleman  wha 
brought  the  King's  offering  to  St. 
Thomas. 

Some  of  the  deeds  are  foundation 
deeds  of  various  chantries  in  the 
cathedral,  affording  important  evi- 
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deooe  of  the  date  of  different  por- 
tioBB  of  the  snpplemeDtary  build- 
ings. Tliat  of  a  chantry  to  be 
oaUed  Brenchley's  orders  uie  priest 
to  obeerve  the  canonical  honrs 
with  mass  and  Placebo  and  Dirige,^' 
at  the  altar  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
Archbishop  Stafford  confirmed  this. 
Amung  these  deeds  the  most  inter- 
esting, perhaps,  is  the  agreement  be- 
tween Henry  VU.  and  the  monastic 
anthorities  for  perpetaal  masses  for 
the  King  and  his  lonsmen.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  book  of  thirty-fonr 
pages,  and  is  richly  bonnd  in  oak, 
ooyered  with  bine  yelvet,  decorated 
with  clasps  and  ornaments  in  brass. 
The  margin  of  the  title-page  is 
entiched  by  illnminatiou.  A  charter 
of  Cnnt  accompanied  a  gift  of  a 
very  remarkable  character. 

E^  Cnnt  ....  bosileus,  propnis 
manibns  meis,  capitis  mei  auream  eoronatn^* 
poDo  snper  altare  Xpi.  in  Dorobemia  ad 
opos  bjuBdem  eodesie,  qn4  concedo  eidem 
eoeU^ie,  ad  Tictnm  monachomm,  portom  de 
Sandwioo. 

The  two  following  songs^  are  con- 
sidered to  be  nnedited,  and  belieyed 
to  be  the  composition  of  the  monks 
of  Ohrist  Ghnrch.  They  are  of  the 
fifteenth  century : 

Ipraj  you  oome  kjss  me 
my  lyile  pretj  mopse, 
I  piay  oome  kjBs  me. 

Alas  good  man  most  now  be  kyst 
7e  shall  not  noir  je  may  me  tmst 
Wheiefore  go  when  as  ya  best  lust. 
For  I  wys  ye  shalnot  kyss  me. 

I  ivyt  swete  hart  yff  that  ye 
Had  askyd  a  gnter  thyng  of  mee 
So  onkynd  to  you  I  wolde  not  have  be, 
Where  (fore)  I  pray  you  oome  kyss  me. 

The  eleyenth  and  last  stanza 
runs: 


I  know  se  well  that  ye  are  kynd. 
Wherefore  ye  shall  now  know  my  myode. 
And  as  tou  owns  ye  shall  me  l^nde 
At  all  times  redy  to  kyss  thee. 

J.  WOLSTAH. 

This  is  the  second  song : 

I  will  not  flee 

To  lore  that  hart  that  lovyth  me. 

That  hart  my  hart  hath  in  suohe  grace 
Y*  of  two  harts  one  hsrt  make  wee 
Y*  hart  hath  brought  my  hart  in  oaae 
To  loTe  y*  hart  y*  lotyth  me. 

Whyeh  cause  gyryth  cause  to  me  &  myne 
To  serve  y*  hart  of  suverente, 
And  styll  to  syng  y*  later  lyne. 
To  love  y*  heart  y*  lovyth  mee. 

What  ev'  I  say,  what  ev*  I  syng. 
What  ev'  I  do,  y*  hart  shall  se, 
Y^  I  bIihU  serve  with  hart  lovyng, 
Y*  lovyng  hart  y*  lovyth  me. 

Thys  knot  thus  knyt  who  shell  untwyne, 

Since  we  to  knyt  it  do  agre^ 

To  lose  nor  flye  but  both  endyne 

To  love  yt  hart  yt  lovyth  me. 

Farwell  of  harts  y*  hart  most  fyne 
Farwell  dere  hart  hartly  to  the, 
And  kepe  yis  hart  of  meyne  for  thine. 
As  hart  for  hart  for  lovyng  me. 

Dispntes  were  of  frequent  oc- 
onrrence  between  the  Archbishops 
and  the  prior  and  conyent.  Arch- 
bishop Baldwin  (1185-90)  wished 
to  remoye  his  cathedra  from  Canter- 
bury to  Hackington.  Urban  III. 
allowed  him  to  do  this,  and  granted 
him  permission  to  take  for  the 
purpose  a  fourth  part  of  the  olTer- 
mgs  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas. 
The  monks  appealed  to  Bome,  and 
the  bull  was  withdrawn.  It  was 
afterwards  agreed  that  the  church 
at  Hackington  shonld  be  demo- 
lished and  the  matenals  remoyed  to 
Lambeth.*^ 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  central  tower  of  Canter- 


.  "  Dirige  is  the  6rst  word  of  the  first  anthem,  Dirige  Domine  2>cvs,  at  matins.  Tba 
evensong  for  the  dead  is  termed  Plaaebo  because  the  nnthem  before  the  first  psalm  begins 
Pteoebe  Domino  &c    (Rock's  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  503).    Dirge  is  a  corrapdon  of 


>*  The  gold  crowns  richly  adorned  with  gems,  found  near  Toledo  in  185S,  were 
evidently  votive  crowns,  and  made  for  suspension  over  an  altar.  The  largest  of  these, 
the  crown  of  King  Recoesvinthns  (c.  653)  was  set  with  laige  pearls  and  fine  sapphires. 

*"  The  songs  are  written  by  two  different  persons,  ai^  the  second  is  snperior  to  the 
test. 

**  Hook's  1a96$  of  the  Jrekbishape  of  Qtnterbwy,  ii.  554. 
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bniy  Gaihedral  was  rebnilt.  A 
MS.  entitled  '  Expensed  factaa  circa 
oosstmctionem  Oampanilis  Angelici' 
(it  was  called  the  Angel  Steeple 
from  m  image  snrmoimting  it)  re- 
cordR  the  ezpenditnre  for  nearly 
three  years,  1494-6.  It  appears 
that  1,132  tons  of  Caen  stone  cost 
530/.  Ss.  10^.,  and  480,000  bricks 
3«.  4<2.  the  thousand.  The  total 
expense  for  the  whole  period  was 
1,035?.  16*.  3|<i. 

An  inventory  of  the  goods  of 
Archbishop  Stratford  taken  the  year 
After  his  death,  1349,  shows  that 
he  possessed  6,509?.  145.  4^^.,  bnt 
his  debts  amounted  to  5,925?.  139. 
Ad.  The  funeral  expenses  were 
782?.  4«.  2^.  More  than  forty 
years  before  the  cost  of  the  funeral 
of  Archbishop  Winchelsea  was 
459^.  8*.  yd. 

Some  of  the  deeds  in  the  Canter- 
baiy  collection  refer  to  the  custom 
of  granting  rations  of  food  and 
drink  by  the  monastery,  called 
corrodie9  in  exchange  for  benefia.c- 
tions.  This  privilege  was  much 
abased,  and  was  one  reason  why  the 
moiuisteries  of  England  were  in 
pecuniary  difficulties  just  before  the 
<lifl8olutian.^  Kings  often  sent 
persons  to  be  quartered  on  the 
great  monasteries,  and  the  abbot  or 
prior  dare  not  refuse  the  request 
which  was  really  a  command. 

The  papeis  belonging  to  the  Ca- 
tholic Uhapter  of  London,  Spanish 
Place,  Mancbeater  Square,  would 
afford  materials  for  a  history  of  the 
Boman  Catholics  both  in  England 
^d  abroad.  Among  them  are  '  A 
i^aniktiye  of  the  estabh'shing  of  the 
monastery  of  Bethlem,  the  first 
English  house  of  the  Immaculate 
^^onception  of  our  B.  Lady  in 
the  guburba  of  St.  Anthony,  at 
Paris.*  An  account  of  the  Bene- 
dictines of  Paris  by  Bridget  More  ; 
'  The  beginning  and  progress  of  the 


monastery  called  our  Blessed  Lady 
of  Syon,  Channonesses  Begulier  of 
the  order  of  St.  Austin,  established' 
in  Paris  a.d.  1634.'  A  large  folio 
of  492  pp.  is  entitled  *  An  historicsd 
and  critical  dictionary,  comprising 
the  lives  of  the  most  eminent  Ca- 
tholicks  from  the  year  1500  to  1668, 
being  a  complete  history  of  the 
clergy,  regulars  and  la3rmen,  of  that 
persuasion,  who  for  the  two  last 
centuries  had  distinguished  themr 
selves  at  home  or  abroad  by  their 
piety,  learning,  or  military  ability, 
particularly  of  their  writers,  with  a 
distinct  account  of  their  works 
and  those  of  their  adversaries,  and 
explanatory  notes,  clearing  many' 
obscure  parts  of  the  English  Church 
history,  Ac.'  Though  not  stated, 
it  is  by  the  Bev.  Hugh  Tootloi 
alias  Dodd.  He  made  careful  tran- 
scripts of  documents  then  at  Douai, 
but  since  destroyed  in  the  firsi 
French  Revolution. 

Of  the  same  character  are  the 

Supers  in  the  custody  of  Cardinal 
anning.  About  half  the  collec- 
tion consists  of  papers  having  refer- 
ence to  the  ecclesiastical  affibirs  of 
the  London  district.  Mr.  Steven* 
son  describes  in  the  B>eport  the 
other  half  of  the  documents  of  a 
more  general  nature  commencing 
with  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centxuy; 
In  the  earliest  now  flTpaijiig 
Register  of  Magdalene  College,  Can- 
bridge,  we  have  the  admission  of 
Samuel  Pepys,  the  Diarist.  '  Oc- 
tober I,  1650,  Samuel  Peapys,  filiua 
Johannis  Peapys,  annos  natus  -—  e 
schola  Paulina,  admissns  est  Sizator, 
Tutofe,  Domino  Morland.'  Another 
entry  refers  to  his  admission  as  a 
scholar  upon  the  Spendlufie  foun- 
dation. 'April  3,  1 65 1,  Ego  Samuel 
PepySf  admissns  fui  in  discipulum 
hujus  Collegii,  pro  Magistro  Spen- 
luff.'  The  next  entry  is  not  quite 
to  the  credit  of  the  future  diarist. 


"  Dr.  Hook,  in  his  Idoes  of  the  Archbishops,  took  great  pains  to  point  out  that  many 
of  the  monastic  houses  being  in  debt  was  a  roason  why  so  little  opposition  was  made  ta 
the  dioohtion. 
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Oct.  21,  1653.  Mem.  y*  Peapys  &  Hind 
were  golemnly  admonished  by  myself 
&  Mr.  Hill  for  haying  been  scandalously 
overseeoe  in  drink  y*  night  before.  This 
was  done  in  y*  presence  of  all  y*  Fellows 
then  resident  in  Mr.  Hill's  chamber.  John 
Wood,  Registrarius. 

Another  Register  book  contains 
the  following  under  date  December 
8,  1679: 

Whereas  of  late  yeares  divers  ritious 
&  disorderly  customes  have  by  the  petu- 
lancy  and  presumption  of  some  looser 
schollers  been  introduced  into  this  College, 
tending  notoriously  to  y*  idle  expence  of 
time  &  money ;  to  wit,  ezcesse  and  quaril- 
ling  and  all  this  to  y*  manifest  corruption 
and  debauchery  of  youth,  and  so  to  y*  just 
scandell  and  offence  not  onely  of  y*  present 
society,  but  of  many  worthy  persons  for- 
merly members  of  y*  same,  &  utterly 
strangers  to  such  loose  &  idle  manners  in 
their  time :  For  prevention  of  y*  like  enor- 
mities for  y*  future,  and  y*  mischievous 
effects  consequent  thereupon  (ordered)  .  .  . 
That  no  Sophister  or  scholler  whatsoever 
demand  for  Sophisters  cheese  above  1 2d. 
of  a  pensioner  and  ScL  of  a  sizer ;  and  y* 
no  scholler  after,  or  at,  his  first  admission, 
offer  or  jrield  to  pay  more,  and  v*  he  pay 
it  in  cheese  to  be  equally  divided  twixt 
himself  and  y*  Sophisters,  pensioners  by 
jr"  selves,  and  sizers  by  y"  selves,  accord- 
ing to  former  and  even  late  custome  and 

pnyiledge That  no  scholler  at 

his  entrance  into  a  chamber  upon  his  first 
comming  to  y*  College,  or  upon  any  remo- 
vail  afterward,  do  offer  to  give  money  or 
to  treat  and  entertaine,  eyther  by  eating  or 
drinking  his  chamber  fellowes  or  any  y* 
keep  above  or  below  y*  same  fiores  or  staires, 
or  any  other  schollers  in  y*  CoUedge.'  .  .  . 
That  no  Sizer  who  is  a  senior  in  commons 
dare  to  demand  or  receive  groats  or  y*  worth 
of  one  farthing  Arom  any  of  his  juniors,  upon 
their  coming  to  j*  table,  eyther  when  Fresh- 
men or  Sophemen,  nor  ^  Fellowes  Sizers 
to  exact  or  receive  admission-money  or  y* 
expence  of  one  farthing,  from  any,  at  their 
coming  to  wait  and  serve  tables  in  y*  haU. 
That  no  seniors  dare  to  hale  or  compell  any 
his  juniors  at  y»  time  of  y«  yeare,  eyther 
in  y*  CoUedge  or  out  of  it,  to  give  them 
cherries,  berries  or  any  other  expence  of 
fruit  whatsoever,  nor  set  others  on  to  do  so. 
That  those  sottish  and  even  savage  trickes 
of  grubbing,  salting,  mustarding,  and  y* 
like,  rarely  used  by  any  but  rakehells  & 
dunces,  be  utterly  disused  and  abolished. 

This  document  is  signed  by  the 
then  Master,  J.  Peachell,  and  nine 
fellows. 


Among  the  muniments  of  Pem- 
broke Cculege,  Cambridge,  is  a  letter 
addressed  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  ike 
distinguished  lawyer,  by  his  fourth 
son,  John  Coke: 

Holkham. — ^Innumerablie  manie  are  the 
benefits,  deare  Father,  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  your  hands,  and  this  last  not 
the  least,  I  hope  it  shaDbe  the  last  in  thi» 
kind,  and  if  it  will  please  youre  Lord  :  out 
of  youre  fatberlie  love,  I  deserving,  if  not 
to  release  me  of  my  debts,  I  hope  your 
Lord:  shall  see  me  soe  to  husband  my 
estate,  that  whereas  I  have  offended  your 
Lord :  by  my  carelessness,  I  shall  in  some 
measure  give  youre  Lord  :  content  (though 
never  fuUy  satisfle  you)  by  being  careful! 
and  diligent  with  a  continuall  watchful- 
ness never  to  o£fend  hereafter,  and  to 
assure  youre  Lord :  of  this,  I  will  never 
lett  affection  bear  sway  where  discretion 
should  rule  ;  but  I  will  bend  all  my  endea- 
vours and  actions  to  shew  myself  an  obe- 
dient child  to  soe  loving  a  father.  And 
here,  I  present  unto  youre  Lord :  a  true 
and  reall  summ  of  all  my  debts  which  are 
my  particularlie,  as  well  in  the  countrie  as 
in  London,  beseeching  you  deare  Father,  to 
foigdt  what  is  past,  if  yon  see  amendment  in 
tile  time  to  come.  I  humblie  take  my  leave, 
my  wife  and  all  my  children,  together  with 
myselfe  remembering  our  duties  to  youre 
Lord :  praying  daylie  for  youre  health  with 
long  life  and  happie  daies.  Your  obedient 
Sonne,  John  Cokk. 

Mr.  Henry  Thomas  Riley  gives 
an  elaborate  acconnt  of  the  MSS. 
of  the  Corporation  of  Rye.  Many 
of  the  charters  are  to  be  found 
described  in  Jeake's  Charters  of  the 
Ginque  Ports  and  HoUoway's  His- 
tory and  Anttquities  of  Bye,  The 
Custumal  begins  temp,  Mary,  and 
is  of  course  a  copy  of  an  older 
book.  It  is  entitled  'Theis  byn 
the  usages  of  the  Comynaltye  of  the 
towne  of  Rye,  nsed  ther  of  tyme  out 
of  minde,  which  monsmyndes  can- 
not think  the  contrarye.'  The  first 
volume  of  the  series  of  Chamber- 
lain's Account  Books  is  for  the 
year  1448.  The  town  of  Rye  was 
burnt  by  the  French  in  that  year. 
Even  an  exchange  of  horses  had  to 
be  conducted  with  formality : 

Item,  on  the  day  of  Seynt  Luke  the 
Evangelist  cam  before  me.  the  said  John 
(Suttone)  Mayre  of  the  seyd  towne  of  Bye, 
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on  BaTy  Howell  and  John  Tzyoss,  & 
then  in  presence  cam  &  recorde  the  es- 
duKmge  of  ii  hon,  the  ton  a  grey  gyldyng, 
k  the  tother  a  lytell  Ijght  bay  with  a 
whyght  steite  in  the  forhede;  the  said 
Davy  haTyyng  the  gray  gyldyng  for  the 
ly^t  bay  hors  off  the  said  John,  and  the 
sud  John  haryng  the  said  bay  hors  for  the 
aid  gjrldyng  off  the  s^id  Davy;  &  for 
the  said  es&annge  made  within  the  said 
plaee  of  B,y9  the  said  parties  well  and  truly 
oare  paid  ther  toll,  after  our  lawes  and 
Qssge. 

The  municipal  authorities  of  this 
town  seem  to  have  been  very  liberal 
in  their  payments  to  minstrels. 

34  Hen.  VI.  Gevyn  to  the  Kynges  myns- 
tialles,  3'.  4^.  Grevyn  to  the  mynstrellys 
off  my  Lord  Bowsyrs  (Hourchier's)  in  wyne 
and  mony  2«.  2^.  Oeryn  to  men  off  Lede 
(Lydd)  when  they  shewed  ther  play,  6«.  S*'. 
Ueryn  to  the  mynstrallys  off  my  Lord  off 
By^ngham,  y.  4*'. 

It  was  thought  good  policy  to 
treat  the  servants  of  great  men 
veil: 

Expenses  upon  a  certain  'pourseyant' 
(paEsniyant)  for  that  he  carriea  a  seal  of 
the  arms  of  the  Lord  Dnke  of  Bonghkyn- 
ham  with  him ;  and  in  reverence  for  the 
said  seal,  a  pleasant  and  joTons  counte- 
nance was  extended  to  hui,  2\^,  ex- 
fended  upon  the  said  *  pursevant '  when  we 
had  him  to  supper,  for  reverence  for  the 
nid  Dnke  of  Btighkyngham,  and  for  the 
hoDoor  of  the  town,  in  wine  and  other 
TictoalB  4<'. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of 
a  Latin  docoment  in  one  of  the  Bye 
chests : 

On  the  6th  day  of  July  (14S3)  King 
Ri4»haid  and  Queen  Anne,  his  consort,  were 
crowned  at  Westminster  by  the  Bev.  Father 
in  Christ  A?  Lord,  the  Lord  Thomas 
Bowigchier,  Cardinal  &  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury:  at  which  coronation  there 
vere  chosen  to  bear  the  silk  canopy  over 
the  King  and  Queen  aforesaid,  for  the 
BsroDs  of  the  town  of  Rye,  Adam  Oxen- 
hngge  &  the  then  Mayor  thereof  Thomas 
Bsyen  (and)  Kobert  Croche;  who,  after 
the  said  eorooation,  on  the  same  day, 
claimed  in  right  of  the  town  of  ^y^  afore- 
■aid,  the  canopy  that  had  been  carried  over 
the  King  beforenamed;  which  canopy 
they  kept  in  their  possession  and  after- 
virds  carried  away  with  them,  with  four 
9ean  and  four  silver  bells,  to  the  town  of 
Bye  aforesaid ;  giving  surety  that  they,  with 
their  companions,  the  Barons  then  present. 


would  make  answer  for  the  said  canopy  at 
the  next  Broodehill  held.  And  so  at  the 
next  Broodehill  which  was  holden  at  Bomene 
on  the  22nd  day  of  July  following,  it 
was  found  in  the  books  of  the  Common 
House  there,  that  the  said  canopy  belonged 
of  right  to  the  town  of  Rye  aforesaid :  and 
so,  by  common  consent  of  all  the  Barona 
then  and  there  present  the  said  canopy  waa 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  town  of  Rye. 

There  are  deeds  relating  to  the 
Friars  Heremites;  Jeake  seems  to 
think  that  thej  were  only  settled 
in  Bje  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.^ 
bnt  it  is  perfectly  clear  from  these 
documents  that  they  were  there  at  a 
much  earlier  period.  The  Austin 
Friars  were  there  in  1364. 

We  learn  from  the  Corporation 
accounts  of  New  Bomney  that  in 
14 10  the  authorities  received 
1^8.  4c2.  'from  the  Wardens  of  the 
church  of  St.  Laurence,  for  one 
hell  silver  gilt,  sold  to  them,'  and 
128,  from  the  Wardens  of  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  for  another 
bell  of  the  same  kind,  '  which  bells 
came  to  the  community  at  the 
Coronation  of  Henry  IV.'  These 
bells  decorated  the  canopy  held 
over  the  King,  and  were  purchased 
by  these  churches,  doubtless,  for 
sacring  bells.  The  following  is  a 
translation  of  a  description  of  this 
old  custom : 

Over  King  Edward  IV.  on  the  day  of  his 
Coronation  the  Barona  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
bore  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold  upon  4  gilt 
lances  or  spears,  and  at  each  comer  of  the 
said  canopy  a  bell  hanging  of  silver  gilt ; 
whose  due  of  right  and  of  honour,  it  is  to  do 
so ;  as  in  charters  of  former  Kings  of  England 
and  the  grant  of  the  said  King  Edward 
and  the  c^stoms  of  the  Cinque  Forts,  more 
clearly  appears.  And  the  said  canopy, 
lances  and  bells  were  delivered  by  the 
Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  to  the  Barons 
of  Romene  and  Dovorre,  to  whom  on  this 
occasion  they  belonged ;  and  among  them 
they  were  divided,  namely,  half  of  ue  said 
eloth  and  2  lances  and  2  bells  to  the  Barons 
of  the  town  of  Bomene  and  the  other  half 
of  each  thereof  to  the  Barons  of  Dovorre. 

In  1566  the  town  agreed  to  pay 
'  4  li,  yearly  to  be  payde  out  of  the 
townes  purse  towwis  the  maynte- 
naunce  of  a  good  scfaoolemaster,  for 
the  better  edyffyeng  erudicion,  and 
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faiynging  npp  of  jouthe  within  the 
saide  towne/  This  was  soon  given 
up,  but  two  years  after  the  autho- 
rities oonld  find  money  to  try  their 
lock,  in  a  lottery.  In  1568  they 
agreed,  'in  consideration  of  the 
Queens  Majesties  proclamation  con- 
cerning the  lott'CrieB,  that  thei  shall 
rise  oat  of  the  townes  purse  40'. 
of  good  money  of  Englonde,  being 
iiii  lotts.  And  so  the  posey  for  the 
said  loiTt  to  goe  i  bedrytten 
under  the  townes  name.' 

Among  the  archives  of  the  bo- 
rough of  Elgh  (or  Chipping) 
Wycombe  is  a  copy  of  a  remark- 
able address  presented  by  the  au- 
thorities to  Charles  II. : 

May  it  please  your  sacred  Majestie.  Most 
of  our  late  defeated  Politicians,  disap- 
pointed of  tJieire  dark  dissignements  by 
jour  Majesties  profound  wisdome  and 
divine  pioyision,  have  endearoured  to  dis- 
aiXHnge  all  lojall  addresses  either  as 
uselesse  &  insignificant,  or  as  discoun- 
tenanced and  unregarded,  and  that  the 
^lutt  of  them  doth  cloy  and  surfett  rather 
than  satisfle  your  M^jestie. 

Notwithstanding  these  slye  ejected  dis- 
coumgements,  -we  have  al-wavH  detested  & 
rejected  them,  togeather  with  theirs  now 
exploded  scanty  and  forsaken  abettors ;  and 
have  ever  incerted  our  loyall  selves  amongst 
the  resolute  giaye  and  deliberate  persons* 
6c  we  doe  most  highly  applaud  the  stont 
Fidelios,  the  strenuous,  brisk  and  valiant 
youth  of  this  your  now  much  undekided 
nation. 

Wee,  therefore,  your  Majesties  most  duty- 
full  and  most  devoted  suljects,  entyrely 
professe  that  wee  will,  to  the  utmost  stresse 
of  our  sinews,  to  the  latest  gaspe  of  our 
lives,  &  the  last  solitary  mite  in  our 
coffers,  adhere  to  your  Majestic.  And  wee 
beseech  vour  Migesties  most  gradous  accep- 
tance of  our  most  humble  and  unfeigned 
thankfulnesoe  for  all  your  Majesties  most 
princely  purposes,  comprised  in  your  Ma- 
jesties most  gracious  declaration;  your 
royall  resolves  for  frequent  Parliaments; 
your  most  pious  intentions  to  perpetuate 


the  Protestant  religion  amonge  us;  your 
equall  gpovemment  in  Chiuch  &•  State  by 
the  laM*  eitabLisht  and  the  UgaiX  (though 
wee  hope  in  Qod  the  many  yean  remote 
and  diiiant)  disoent  of  your  royal  diadem* 

There  are  thirteen  letters  from 
Hary  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Earl 
of  Oeuasilis  in  the  collection  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ailsa.  In  one  dated 
Edinburgh,  May  29, 1562,  she  speaks 
of  the  intended  meeting  between 
herself  and  the  Queen  of  England, 
*  to  the  end  we  may  be  sic  fiuni- 
liarite  intertean  the  peace  &  increa 
farder  amytie  betwix  us.'  She 
writes,  from  Carlisle,  May  20,  1568: 

Forsamekle  as  I  for  the  saalftia  of  my 
bodie  findant  na  suer  acoes  nor  place  within 
my  realme  to  retire  me  at  this  tyme,  as  ye 
may  know  I  was  oonstraignit  to  leve  the 
samen  &  to  pas  to  this  country  of  Eng- 
land, quhair  I  assur  you  I  have  bene  rycht 
Weill  ressauit  &  honoiablia  aooon^^aigned 
and  traicted.  I  have  deliberit  to  pas  for^ 
therward  in  France  to  pray  the  King,  my 
guid  brother,  to  support  and  help  me  to 
delyver  and  releve  my  Realme  of  sic  Re- 
bellioDs  troublis  and  oppressionis  that  now 
regnis  within  the  samin,  &  to  depart 
forth  of  this  town  the  xxiv  day  of  thia 
instant  moneth.  Thairfore,  I  pmy  you 
effectuuslie  traist  cusing,  that  ye  in  the 
menetyme  hald  yourself  constant  in  my 
seruice  &  adnerteiss  your  freindis  & 
neighbouris  ...  to  serve  me  quhan  the 
occatioun  sail  offer,  as  ye  have  done  tvawly 
afore  this  time,  speciallie  at  the  last  battel 
whair  (as  I  am  adwerteist)  ye  hare  done 
rieht  weill  your  devoir,  ye  beiand  on  ytmr 
featis  whilk  sail  nocht  be  forgot  be  me  in 
tyme  coming.  With  the  help  of  God  I 
houp  to  retume  sgaen  about  the  xv  day  of 
August  nixt  with  gud  company  for  the 
effect  foresaid,  God  willing.  This  I  be- 
lieve ye  will  do,  as  my  traist  ia  and  wes  in 
yow,  and  for  to  mak  ane  end  of  my  bill  I 
will  commit  you  to  the  protectiuon  of  the 
Eternal  God,  at  Carlell,  the  zxth  of  Man 
156& 

The  olher  letters  of  Mary  are  not 
of  general  interest. 
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WORKS. 

THE  aaaistance,  control,  or  inter*  wardly  as  mere  isolated  veatnves, 
ferenoe  of  Government  are  or  at  any  rate  eseentially  loeal 
sobfltentiyee  which,  at  any  rate  matters,  may  be  really  and  in- 
m  our  country,  express  nearly  wBxdlj  mere  links  in  a  chain, 
the  same  thing  according  to  the  Wding  the  interests  of  a  gronp  of 
views  of  different  sections  of  districte.  Are  these  ramifications 
economists.  The  very  wide  diver-  recognised  under  onr  present 
genoe  of  interpretation  of  what  is  methods,  if  they  can  be  called  by 
salntaiy  in  State  action  is  well  snch  a  name  P  Can  we  ezpeot  a 
illustrated  at  the  present  time,  in  bored  and  unpaid  committee  to  do 
educational  and  religious  discus-  more  than  sift  the  pleas  of  opposuig 
sions;  but  there  is  a  phase  of  State  well-paid  lawyers  ?  We  talk  boldly 
iiiteiference»  or  non-interference,  and  vaguely  about  the  influences 
which  of  late  years  has  somehow  of  great  public  works  aa  civil- 
fidlen  into  the  background,  and  has  ising  and  progressive ;  but  are  we 
nothad  its  fair  share  of  discussion.  It  not  forgetting  that  such  beneficial 
bas,  nevertheless,  a  very  immediate  results  can  be  but  the  chance  ou.t- 
and  pressing  interest  for  all  of  us.  come  of  disconnected,  and  perhaps 
I  allude  to  the  action,  or  rather  in-  even  opposite,  ideas  ?  We  are  leav- 
action,  of  Government  in  England  ing  our  prog^ress  to  private  enter- 
in  its  relation  to  the  public  works  prise,  while  our  Gfovemment  looks 
of  the  country.  Day  by  day  these  on,  sphinx-like,  and  makes  no  sign, 
are  spewing  with  an  unceasing  As  already  said,  we  have  yet  to 
rapidity.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  them  recognise  the  inter-connection  of 
are  promoted  naturally  and  reason-  our  public  works,  that  money  spent 
aUy  by  the  purely  selfish  interests  in  one  district,  or  an  industiy 
of  individuAls ;  others,  again,  by  foatered  or  assisted  in  another,  may 
local  corporations  representing  the  act  either  beneficially  or  detrimen- 
wa&ts  of  a  fractional  portion  of  the  tally  on  a  third.  But  we  have  be- 
popnlation.  If  we  can  bring  our-  come  content  to  trast  to  Providence 
selves  to  recognise  the  intimate  to  settle  these  things.  It  would  be 
inter-connection  and  afi^ity  of  the  un-British  to  take  any  other  line, 
pablic  works  of  a  country,  we  shall  Philistines  to  the  back-bone,  we 
ask  ourselves  whether  we  are  the  must  trust  to  our  one  Shibboleth, 
only  people  who  can  afibrd  to  be  viz.  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  and 
without  some  central  controlling  sell  in  the  dearest  market,  and  all 
authority.  will  come  right.  And  it  has  oome 
No  recognisable  policy,  no  defi-  right,  and  fairly  so  for  the  rich, 
nite  aim  exists,  nor  can  it  be  looked  But  for  the  poor  1  fear  we  have 
^or  so  long  as  a  Grovemment  is  sold  their  birth-right.  The  time  is 
iiatisfied,  and  satisfies  the  public  not  far  distant  when  the  poor  man 
by  relegating  its  functions  to  the  will  '  want  to  know '  more  about 
action  of  short-lived  committees  of  these  things,  as  of  many  others, 
the  House  of  Commons.  Under  When  the  House  of  Commons 
such  a  system,  the  inception  of  ceases  to  be  mainly  a  club  for  rail- 
projects  involving  the  well-being  of  way  directors  and  Parliamentary 
thousands  is  left  wholly  to  the  lawyers,  it  is  certain  that  the  '  free 
stimulus  of  private  or  local  in-  and  independent '  voter  will  take  a 
tfiovsts.  Projects  which  appear  out-  very  keen  interest  in  public  works. 
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He  will,  nnless  we  drift  into  a  hope- 
less Transatlantic  political  condi- 
tion,  make  an  effort  to  rid  himself 
of  the  one-sided  leg^lation  of  the 
past,  and  will,  I  think,  hold  some 
novel  and  veiy  astonishing  views  as 
to  the  function  of  the  State  in  many 
matters.  The  interests  of  the  large 
residanm  will  then  be  balanced 
against  those  of  the  well-to-do  few, 
with  the  almost  inevitable  result  of 
onr  G-ovemment  becoming  invested 
with  far  more  vigorous  and  pointed 
functions  with  regard  to  our  public 
works. 

The  '  exactions  on  necessities,' 
as  Mr.  £.  Chadwick  has  well  termed 
them,  will  no  longer  be  permitted 
in  the  shape  of  railway,  water,  and 
gas  companies.  The  Britisher  will 
demand  his  pound  of  flesh.  He 
will  ask  for  cheap  and  good  water 
and  light,  and  cheap  and  unre- 
stricted means  of  locomotion. 

It  is  true  that  only  within  the 
last  thirty  years  or  so  has  it  become 
a  recognised  duty  of  any  govern- 
ment to  control  the  action  of  private 
enterprise,  and  a  much  more  recent 
revelation  is  that  of  assisting  and 
fostering  public  works.  The  extent 
and  character  of  such  assistance  and 
control  has  varied  very  considerably 
— ^in  Europe  especially.  But  it 
would  scarcely  be  wrong  to  state 
that  in  all  countries,  save  in  our 
own,  there  has  been  a  broad  and 
distinct  recognition  of  the  duties  of 
government,  and  a  definite  aim, 
productive,  in  most  cases,  of  defi- 
nite results.  The  problem  must 
necessarily  vary  in  each  country 
according  to  its  wealth,  its  re- 
sources, and  the  character  of  its 
population.  But  the  solution  has 
been  arrived  at  either  boldly  or 
tentatively,  and  we  can  see  all  over 
Europe,  that  Government  control, 
at  least  in  all  matters  of  public 
works,  is  held  to  be  not  merely 
politic,  but  imperative.  In  France, 
in  Germany,  Belgium,  Bussia, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  we  see  that  each 
cabinet  holds  a  responsible  officer 
to  watch  over  the  public  works  of 


the    country;    and    whether    this 
duty  is  well  or  ill  done  in  each  case 
does  not  invalidate  the  wisdom  of 
the  idea.      In  our  own  country  the 
tendency  of  public  opinion,  or  such 
opinion,  rather,  as  is  represented, 
lies  unfortunately  in  the  direction 
of  keen  antagonism  to  State  inter- 
ference, and  still  more  so  to  State 
enterprise.     The  reason  for  this  is 
easily    seen.       Our    great    public 
wants  have  been  supplied  by  great 
private  corporations,  and  these  are 
just  now  too  strong  for  us.  Another 
reason  is,  perhaps,  that  in  a  wealthy 
and  enterprising  country  like  our 
own,    there  may  be,    and  indeed 
there  are,   doubts,  as   to  whether 
State  interference   may  not   tend 
rather    towards    dwarfing   instead 
of  encouraging  the  legitimate  chan. 
nels  for  private  interprise.  Further, 
that  public  necessi^es  can  be  a& 
weU  dealt  with,  at  least,  as  far  as 
the  project  is  concerned,  by  private 
corporations     as     by     officers     or 
Gk)vemment.      Plausible    as    this 
view  may  appear,  it  is  abundantly 
and     perennially     shown     to     be 
erroneous,    even    as    regards    the 
initial  condition  of  projects.     The- 
interests  of   the  few  may  be  well 
considered,  but  breadth  of  view  ia 
not  even  likely  to  be  secured  in 
schemes  which  have  but  one  end* 
in  view,  viz.  profit  to  the  projectors^ 
I  admit,  as  I  have  impHed  above, 
that  no  hard  and  &st  axioms  can 
be  laid  down  to  suit  all  the  varying- 
conditions  of  a  country,  but  every 
government  should  be  required  to 
hold  a  definite  policy  with  regard 
to    the    control    of    public  works 
within  its  dominions.     It  is  clear 
that  a  poHcy  that  would  be,  in  one 
case,  demanded  to  efiect  the  control 
of  private  speculation,  would  need 
considerable  modification  or  com* 
plete   reversal  in  cases   where    it 
would  be  necessary  to  stimulate  or 
revive    private    enterprise.     It    is 
equally  admitted  that  the  point  is 
one  requiring  the  most  careftd  and 
experienced    statesmanship.      Bat 
the  evils  of  inaction,  or  practical 
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inaction  such  as  we  can  see  in  Eng- 
land, ninst  be  patent  to  everyone 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  review 
the  present  aspect  of  our  public 
works.  It  would  be  seen  that 
until  within  a  very  few  years  since, 
the  supply  of  nearly  all  our  great 
public  wants  was  in  the  hands  of 
chartered  private  monopolists.  The 
•change  from  this  is  now  beginning, 
but  yet  still  over  a  very  wide 
range  we  shall  find  that  for 
want  of  proper  control  we  have 
made  over  huge  national  interests 
to  almost  wholly  irresponsible 
monopolists.  Too  much  stress  can- 
not be  laid  on  this  point.  No 
greater  blunder  was  ever  made 
by  a  free  country.  The  plea  that 
would  be  urged  in  extenuation  of 
this  would  probably  be  to  the 
effect  that  those  monopolies  are  in 
the  majority  of  cases  regulated  by 
a  schedule  of  maximum  charges. 
But  this  cannot  be  accepted  as 
valid,  for  not  only  have  such  sche- 
dules been  frequently  either  evaded 
or  modified,  but  it  has  to  be  shown 
at  the  outset  that  these  charges 
were  justly  and  reasonably  due 
to  the  accommodation  or  supply 
afforded  or  to  be  afforded.  How 
many  of  our  so-called  public  works 
would  stand  such  a  test  ?  There 
are  very  few  indeed  that  are  not 
heavily  weighted  by  illegitimate 
expenditure,  and  still  fewer  are 
tboee  that  do  not  bear  the  mark  of 
ill-controlled  expenditure  of  even 
a  legitimate  nature.  The  very  first 
conditions  in  the  provision  of 
national  public  works  should  be 
soflRciency  and  economy — economy 
in  its  broadest  sense — works  that 
are  to  fulfil  the  vital  needs  of  a 
people  should  not  be  permitted  to 
be  the  battle-field  of  speculators, 
engineers,  and  lawyers,  contending 
for  a  fortune  or  a  livelihood.  Yet 
in  England  this,  until  lately,  has 
been  the  almost  invariable  and 
stereotyped  history  of  our  public 
works. 

The  fallacy  of  perpetnating  such 
a  system  is  becoming  slowly  recog- 


nised, and  hopefiil  signs  of  a  new 
era  are  to  be  seen  in  the  many 
schemes  now  being  brought  forward 
under  the  direct  inception  of  local 
governments  and  corporations.  Btit 
the  great  blot  remains  in  our  rail- 
ways. These  are  untouched  and 
rampant  still.  That  Mr.  G-ladstone's 
Act  for  the  gradual  acquisition  of 
our  railways  should  have  been 
allowed  to  become  obsolete  with 
only  the  most  feeble  protests,  is  am- 
ple evidence  of  the  huge  interests 
we  have  to  contend  with  in  any 
attempts  at  emancipation.  Our 
railways  offer  obviously  the  most 
easily  recoraised  illustnttion  of  the 
evil  noticed  in  this  paper,  viz.  the 
want  of  central  Imperial  control. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  infancy  of  our 
railway  system  it  was  not  merely 
impossible  to  foresee  the  growth  it 
has  now  attained,  but  the  special 
knowledge  and  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise in  such  matters  at  least  was 
confined  to  but  a  small  number  of 
persons.  The  works  were  regarded 
more  as  single  and  tentative  specu- 
lations than  as  the  foundations  of 
a  vast  national  system.  Little, 
therefore,  as  our  Qovernment  then 
did  towards  the  control  of  such 
enterprise,  it  equally  did  little  or 
nothing  in  the  way  of  assistance. 
Indeed  every  kind  of  difficulty  and 
expense  was  permitted  to  remain 
for  a  long  while  in  the  way  of  pro- 
jectors. From  the  day  of  the  first 
survey  until  the  last  struggle  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  was  one  inces* 
sant  uphill  fight  against  rapacious 
landlords  and  their  political  friends. 
It  was  not  until  1844  that  any 
definite  legislation  took  place,  and 
even  then  the  first  Act  carries  the 
impress  rather  of  the  lawyer  than  of 
the  statesman.  The  feeling  was  pro- 
bably one  tending  rather  towards 
the  repression  than  the  guidance 
and  assistance  of  such  works.  Much, 
however,  as  we  may  or  shall  deplore 
the  nett  result  of  this  State  timidity, 
we  must  admit  that  this  treatment 
was  natural  in  the  infancy  of  such 
very  novel  works  as  railways  then 
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were.  Were  we  able  to  begin  now 
de  novo,  onr  experience  would 
doubtless  lead  us,  as  it  has  led  other 
countries,  to  adopt  a  different  policy. 

As  has  been  already  suggested,  a 
rery  important  point  has  been 
hitherto  overlooked  in  our  system. 
We  have  treated  our  public  works 
in  much  the  same  way  as  we  should 
treat  a  new  trader  or  a  new  manu- 
facturer. 

We  have  not  realised  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  public 
works  of  a  country  must  of  neces- 
sity be  sinfifular,  or,  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say, 
should  not  require  duplication .  Thus 
competition,  if  it  should  happen,  is 
not  a  real  good — ^it  is-  an  evil. 
Railways,  canals,  water  supply, 
lighting,  docks,  and  similar  public 
works,  need  not,  and  should  not, 
under  a  perfect  system,  afford  any 
field  or  necessity  for  rival  and 
competing  schemes.  Such  public 
accommodation  supplies  the  wants 
and  contributes  to  the  happiness  of 
the  nation,  and  their  character  is 
such,  that  if  designed  for  the  public 
weal,  in  the  broadest  sense,  they 
should  be  single,  sufficient,  and 
cheap.  With  what  wide  and  reck- 
less divergence  from  such  a  method 
we  have  been  proceeding,  is  to  be 
seen  almost  at  every  man's  door. 
The  country  is  seamed  with  rival 
and  commercially  worthless  rail- 
ways; much  good  land  has  been 
spoilt,  and  access  to  much  more 
made  infinitely  inconvenient.  In 
London  it  is  especially  noticeable 
that  the  water  supply,  instead  of 
being  one  gprand  scheme  under  a 
public  corporation,  is  afforded  by 
half-a-dozen  trading  companies,  each 
endowed  with  powers  to  supply  the 
people  with  as  impure  water  as  they 
like  to  give. 

We  shall  gradually  and  at  length 
arrive  at  the  obvious  conclusion  that 
if  such  works  are  properly  mono- 
polies, they  should  be  carried  out  by 
the  public.  We  should  then  avoid 
the  necessarily  shallow  and  selfish 
views  of  '  projectors,'  to  whom  the 


necessity  for  early  or  immediate 
profit  is  the  sole  guide  and  motive. 
Were  such  works  relegated  to  the 
guidance  of  the  State,  it  would  be 
its  duty  and  desire  to  see  that  each 
fresh  project  should  be  viewed  from 
an  Imperial  stand-pointw  It  would 
require  that  the  new  work  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  existing 
or  prospective  works,  and  would 
even  be  prepared  to  forego  imme> 
diate  profit  in  view  of  supplying  a 
pressing  public  want  or  of  stimu- 
lating  the  growth  of  backward 
districts.  Under  our  present  sys- 
tem, our  only  methods  consist  in 
cajoling  unwary  capitalists  to  invest 
and  re-invest  their  money  in  com- 
peting schemes,  or  to  venture  on 
projects  which  at  the  outset  are  and 
must  be  commercially  rotten.  It  is 
almost  a  platitude  to  urge  that  the 
immediate  and  tangible  profits  of  a 
public  work  cannot  be  accepted  as 
the  sole  and  sufficient  test  of  its 
value.  Indirect  but  most  valuable 
results  may  flow  from  many  a 
scheme  that,  viewed  from  a  rigor- 
ously commercial  point  of  view» 
would  be  wholly  inadmissible.  But 
such  indirect  value  cannot,  of  course, 
be  expected  to  have  any  sort  or 
weight  with  private  capitalists  or 
corporations.  It  is  sufficient  to 
instance  the  case  of  the  roads  of  a 
country  to  illustrate  this  view,  and 
it  is  fortunate,  though  it  is  a  mere 
chance,  that  we  have  escaped  in 
England  the  concession  of  these 
elementary  means  of  locomotion  to 
private  traders. 

The  origin  of  the  persistent  oppo- 
sition against  State  contn>l  in  uiis 
country  is  easily  seen.  It  is  natural 
that  those  who  have  invested  their 
money  in  our  public  works  should 
think  that  they  or  their  representa- 
tives are  the  most  fitted  to  manage 
their  investments.  But  this  is  one 
side  only  when  considering  the  case 
of  really  national  works.  The  other 
side  is  that  the  public  who  use  and 
pay  for  the  use  of  these  works 
should  in  the  widest  sense  have 
value  for  their  money,  that  in  short 
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these  interests  should  be  protected 
by  a  watchful  and  impartial  autho- 
rity. What  macKinerj  have  we  for 
this  purpose?  To  what  tribunal 
do  we  look  for  the  assertion  and 
enforcement  of  our  rights?  We 
can  show  nothing  better  for  this  as 
yet  bat  a  small  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Contending 
and  rival  companies  battle  before 
them  for  new  schemes  and  amalga- 
mations ;  but  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
and  even  the  local  fraction  imme- 
diately interested,  is  either  unre- 
presented, or  so  insufficiently  as  to 
be  practically  unheard.  The  Go- 
Temment  as  representing  the  nation- 
al spirit  stands  aloof.  It  in  effect 
says :  •  You  can  look  after  your  own 
interests;  yon  are  free,  and  you 
can  find  the  remedy  for  individual 
injuiy  in  the  law  courts.'  Yet  the 
veriest  tiro  in  the  mysteries  of 
private  bills  is  aware  of  the  sheep- 
like docility  with  which  the  public 
are  led  into  irrevocable  concessions. 
What  is  everybody's  business  is 
nobody's  business,  and  so  we  drift 
ou  year  by  year,  making  a  patch- 
work of  what  should  be,  nnder  a 
better  system,  a  grand  harmonious 
whole. 

But  even  to  take  lower  ground, 
even  setting  aside  our  duties  to  each 
other,  let  as  consider  how  ineffec- 
tual our  present  system  is  towards 
insuring  individual  safety  and  con. 
▼enience.  To  continue,  on  this 
point,  on  the  subject  of  railways,  it 
IS  perhaps  a  startling,  but  no  less 
certain  revelation,  to  many  to  be 
told  that  on  all  railways  open  for 
traffic  the  public  have  no  power  to 
enforce  the  adoption  of  improve- 
ments, bowever  imperative  for  the 
dne  safety  of  travellers.  The  House 
of  Commons  has  made  us  over  to  a 
company,  and  our  appeal  now  lies 
with  the  Board  of  Trade.  But  this 
AQgust  body  can  do  no  more  for  us 
than  to  gibbet  the  imperfections  of 
a  service,  and  to  recommend  im- 
provements. They  cannot  be  en- 
forced. It  may  happen  that  any 
one  railway,  or  two    railways  in 


combination,  having  the  monopoly 
of  a  district  may,  if  it  please  them, 
run  one  train  each  way  per  day ; 
may,  if  they  elect  to  accept  Uie 
risk,  run  their  trains  with  the  most 
elementary  system  of  timing  and 
signalling;  may  have  utterly  insuf- 
ficient brake  power,  may  systema- 
tically overwork  their  staffs,  and  may 
raise  their  fares.  For  this  there  is  no 
remedy  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
save  that  of  promoting  the  con- 
struction of  another  line  that  will 
afford  the  desired  requirements  for 
safety  and  convenience.  The  Board 
of  Trade  might  storm  and  rave  over 
the  delinquencies  of  the  railway, 
but  effective  control  there  is  none. 

Similarly  a  town  or  a  district 
may  have  been  made  over  as  re- 
gsi^s  lightingto  the  tendermeroies 
of  a  gas  company.  The  company 
may  have  started  heavily  weighted 
by  financing  operations,  by  promo- 
tion  money,  and  by  the  peculations 
of  an  unscrupulous  boai^  of  direc- 
tors or  managers.  It  seeks  to  ob- 
tain dividends  on  its  wasted  money, 
both  by  supplying  bad  light  and 
by  charging  heavy  rates.  There  is 
no  real  and  prompt  remedy  for  this 
save,  in  the  lormer  case,  of  starting 
a  rival  concern,  which  can  hardly 
thrive  when,  as  must  happen,  the 
business  is  divided  between  the 
two. 

Enouffh  has  perhaps  been  written 
to  justi^  the  assertion,  that  until 
we  establish  a  central  controlling 
power  with  ample  authority — a 
Minister  for  Public  Works — ^we 
shall  be  for  ever  at  the  mercy  of  either 
large  capitalists  or  of  narrow  local 
cliques.  Were  we  to  endow  a  great 
public  functionary  with  the  duties 
of  considering  the  fitness  and  neces- 
sity of  every  proposed  public  work 
as  it  came  forward,  and  to  make  it 
bis  paramount  duty  to  guard  the 
rights  of  the  public,  we  should  have 
gone  a  long  way  towards  some 
system,  some  unison  in  our  under- 
takings ;  responsible  only  to  Parlia- 
ment,  and  aided  by  the  counsel  of  a 
salaried  board  of  permanent  advisers 
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of  high  professional  and  social 
standing,  he  would,  while  combining 
some  of  the  functions  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  with  the  whole  of  those 
of  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works, 
he  required  to  take  a  broad  grasp 
of  the  requirements  of  the  country. 
Public  works  promoted  bj  locaJ 
governments  would  be  easily  and 
promptly  dealt  with.  The  requisi- 
tions for  loans  for  their  assistance 
would  be  considered  side  by  side 
with  requests  from  other  directions, 
and  granted  in  the  light  of  a  fixed 
and  defined  policy.  In  dealing  with 
the  proposals  of  a  new  company,  or 
of  rival  companies,  he  would  regard 
the  immediate  advantages  offered 
to  a  section  of  the  public  as  secon* 
darf  to  the  possible  prospective 
good  or  evil  to  the  community  at 
large.  He  would  have  control  over 
the  operations  of  corporations  and 
vestries ;  he  would,  in  short,  be  an 
official  vested  with  the  duty  of 
seeing  money  spent  in  public  works, 
whether  from  public  or  private 
sources,  directed  into  channels 
where  the  utmost  benefit  to  the 
nation  would  be  obtained. 

The  crusade  against  monopolies 
is  but  just  beginning.  The  time  is 
not  far  off  when  it  may  happen  that 
the  State  will  be  called  on  not 
merely  to  control,  but  to  execute 
and  administer  many  classes  of 
public  works.  When  we  see  a 
country  so  poor  and  so  compara- 
tively weak  as  Italy  is,  go  boldly 
in  for  the  purchase  of  railways, 
when  we  know  that  in  Belgium  the 
State  has  long  worked  railways  at 
a  profit  for  the  people,  when  we 
see  the  Government  of  India 
undertaking  the  direct  construc- 
tion of  lines,  after  long  ex- 
perience of  private  companies,  we 
need  not,  I  say,  look  far  to  find 
precedents  for  such  a  venture  as 
State  enterprise  in  England.  The 
personal    and    corporate    interests 


antagonistic  to  such  a  step  are  ad- 
mitted to  be    enormously    strong, 
but  the  voice  of  the  elector  must 
ere  long  give  no  uncertain  tone  on 
this  pomt,  and  will  be  heard  even 
through  the  rampant  selfishness  of 
the  House  of  Commons.     The  ob- 
jections put  forward  on  both  poli- 
tical   ana  administrative  grounds 
against  State  acquisition  have  been 
combated  before,  and  nowhere  with 
gresAer  point  and  conciseness  than 
in  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Wil- 
liams    on    the     Appropriation     of 
Bailways    by   the  State.     At    any 
rate,    our    political    system   is    in 
no    way    less  fitted  to   cope  with 
the    evils    of   patronage  and  job- 
bery   than   those   of  other    coun- 
tries, where  the  State  holds  great 
powers  in  such  matters.     On   the 
contrary,  we  should  have  in   oar 
Houses  of  Parliament,    and    in  a 
free  and  fairly  honest  Press,  sncli 
tribunals  o(  appeal  in  instances  of 
the  shortcomings  of  the  State  as 
are  possessed  to  the  full  by  no  other 
country.     It  would  be  a  gross  error 
to  suppose  that  the  public  works 
now  in    the  hands    of   private  or 
public   corporations    are  managed 
without  jobbery  and  favouritism,  or 
without  pressure  in  political  emer- 
gencies.     We  may  be    sure  that 
these    contingent     evils     are     not 
found    solely    in    State     mana^^ 
ment,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  far 
more    widely    spread,    and    more 
difficult  to   cope  with,  in   private 
companies  than  in  a  Government 
service.      The  fatuity  with  which 
railway     companies    are    steadily 
being  ruined  by  the  construction  of 
wormless  competing  branch  lines, 
vnW    ere    long    show    the    British 
shareholder  that  his  only  hope  will 
lie  in  the  absorption  by  the  State 
of  all  railways,  and  their   control 
and  administration  by  a  Minister  of 
PabHc  Works. 

Horace  Bell. 
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SPENSER'S    IRISH    RIVERS. 
By  p.  W,  Joyce,  LL.D. 


IN  the  year  1580,  when  Edmund 
Spenser  vma  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  he  came  to 
Ireland  as  secretary  to  Baron  Grey 
of  Wilton,  the  newly-appointed 
Lord  Depaiy.  On  the  recall  of  the 
Lord  Deputy  in  1582,  Spenser  re- 
turned with  him  to  England,  and 
soon  afler  he  received  a  grant  of 
three  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  a  portion  of  the 
confiscated  estates  of  the  Earl  of 
Desmond.  He  proceeded  again  to 
Ireland  in  1586,  to  live  on  his 
estate,  and  selected  for  his  residence 
the  Castle  of  Kilcolman,  one  of 
Desmond's  strongholds,  whose  ruins 
are  still  to  be  seen  two  miles  from 
the  village  of  Battevant. 

It  wais  about  the  time  of  his  first 
visit  to  Irehmd  that  Spenser  began 
his  Faerie  Q;ikeene\  and  seyeral 
hooks  of  the  poem  were  composed 
daring  his  residence  at  Kilcolman. 
That  he  studied  the  topography 
and  social  histoiy  of  his  adopted 
coontry,  and  to  some  extent  in- 
quired into  its  language  and  Ktera- 
tore,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  his 
essay,  A  View  of  the  State  0/ Ireland ; 
while  his  poetiy  equally  ^ows  that 
his  imagination  had  become  deeply 
impressed  with  the  quiet  beauty  of 
its  scenerv,  and  with  its  quaint  and 
gracefol  local  legends.  Its  spark- 
ling rivers  seem  to  have  been  his 
special  delight ;  he  recurs  to  them 
s^;ain  and  again  with  a  pleasure  as 
rah  and  bright  as  the  streams 
.  i^hemselves,  and  they  form  the  basis 
of  some  of  his  most  beautiful  similes 
and  allegories. 

There  are  in  his  poems  three 
passages  of  special  in  tei*est,  in  which 
huk  rivers  are  pvominenthr  men- 
tioned. The  first  is  *  The  ^4rriage 
of  the  Thames  and  Med  way,'  in  the 
'eleventh  canto  of  the  fourth  book 
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of  the  Faerie  Qusene;  the  second 
occurs  in  the  first  of  Two  Oanbos 
of  Mutdbilitie ;  and  the  third  in 
Colin  Olouta  come  "home  a^aina. 

The  spousals  of  the  Thames  and 
Medway  took  place  in  the  house  of 
Proteus ;  and  the  poet  relates  that 
all  the  sea  and  river  gods  were 
invited  to  the  bridal  feast.  First 
came  the  continental  rivers  of  the 
whole  world,  famous  either  for  size 
or  for  historical  associations ;  next 
the  English*  rivers  ;  and  lastly  those 
of  Ireland.  The  following  is  the  pas- 
sage  in  which  the  Irish  rivers  are 
recounted : 

Ne  thence  the  Irishe  Rivers  absent  were ; 
Sith  no  lease  famous  then  the  rest  they 

bee, 
And  ioyne  in  nttghbonrhood  of  kingdome 

nere. 
Why  should  they  not  likewise  in  lovo 

agree. 
And  ioy  likewise  this  solemne  day  to  see  ? 
They  saw  it  all,  and  present  were  in 

place; 
Though    I   them   all,  aoeording   their 

degree, 
Oannot  zeeonnt,  nor  tell  their  hidden 

race. 
Nor  read  the  salvage  countries  thorough 

which  they  pace. 

There  was  the  Lilly  rolling  downe  the  lea ; 
The  Bandy  Slane ;  the  stony  Aubrian ; 
The  spadouB  Shenan  spreading  like  a 


The  pleasant  Soyne ;  the  fishy  firuitfuU 

Biui; 
Swift  Awniduff  which  of  the  English  man 
Is  eal'de  Blacke-water ;  and  the  IA£br 

deep; 
Sad  Trowifl,  that  once  his  people  ovei- 

zan; 
Strong  Alio  tombling  from  Slewlogher 

steep; 
And  Mulla  mine,  whose  wavee  I  whilom 

taaght  to  weep. 

And  there  the  three  renowmed  Brethren 

were. 
Which  that  great  gyant  Blomius  begot 
Of   the  faixe  nimph  Bheusa  wandring 

there: 
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One  day,  as  she  to  shnime  the  season 

whot 
Under  SlewUoome  in  shady  groTe  was 

got. 
This  gyant  found  her  and  by  force  de- 

flowr*d, 
Whereof  conceiving,  she  in  time  forth 

brought 
These   three   faize   sons,  which  being 

thenceforth  powrd, 
In  three  great  rirers  ran,  and  many  countries 

scowrd. 

The  first  the  gentle  Shure  that,  moving 
way 

By  sweet  Glonmell,  adomes  rich  Water- 
ford; 

The  next,  the  stubbome  Newre  whose 
waters  ^ray 

By  fiiire  Kilkenny  and  Rosseponte  booid ; 

The  third,  the  goodly  Barow  which  doth 
hoord 

Qreat  heaps  of  salmons  in  his  deepe 
bosome; 

All  which,  long  sundred,  doe  at  last 
accord 

To  ioyne  in  one,  ere  to  the  sea  they  come ; 
So  flowing  all  from  one,  all  one  at  last  be- 
come. 

There  also  was  the  wide  embayed  Mayre ; 

The  pleasant  Bandon  crownd  with  many 
a  wood; 

The  spreading  Lee  that,  like  an  island 
fayre, 

Endoseth  Corke  with  his  divided  flood ; 

And  balefull  Oure,  late  stsind  with  Eng- 
lish blood ; 

With  many  more  whose  names  no  tongue 
can  tell. 

All  which  that  day  in  order  seemly  good 

Bid  on  the  Thames  attend,  and  waited 
well 
To  doe  their  dueful  service,  as  to  them 
befell.* 

Of  several  of  the  rivers  in  this 
enameration  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak  at  any  length,  for  there  could 
be  no  mistake  about  their  identifi- 
cation, and  they  are  too  well  known 
to  need  description.  Only  it  ought 
to  be  remarked  how  agreeably  the 
poet  relieves  tbe  dryness  of  a  mere 
catalogue  by  bis  happy  selection  of 
short  descriptive  epithets,  which  ex- 
hibit such  a  variety  that  no  two  of 
them  are  alike,  and  describe  the 
several  streams  with  great  force 
and  truthfulness. 

As  regards  several  of  these  rivers, 


editors  and  others  who  have  con- 
sidered the  subject  have  been  in 
uncertaintj  or  error  from  Spenser's 
day  to  our  own ;  and  there  are  a 
few  which  none  of  the  editors  of 
Spenser's  works  have  attempted  to 
identify. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Liffey 
is  characterised — '  rolling  downe 
the  lea  ' — is  extremely  just  and 
natural ;  for  this  river,  after  burst- 
ing from  the  high  lands  of  Wicklow 
through  the  hannted  gorge  of  PoUa- 
phuca,  flows  for  more  than  half  its 
course  through  the  loveliest  lea 
land  in  all  Ireland,  the  plains  of 
Elildare,  where  its  banks  are  a 
continued  succession  of  verdant 
meadows  and  smiling  pasture-lands. 
This  was  the  old  plain  of  Moy-IAfe, 
celebrated  in  ancient  Irish  writings, 
whose  name  is  now  remembered 
only  in  connection  with  the  river— 
the  Aven-Liffey,  or  Anna-Inffey,  as 
it  used  to  be  called  in  times  not 
very  long  past — that  is,  the  river 
(oven)  of  the  plain  of  Life. 

In  Hhe  sandy  Slane,'  the  poet 
touches  off  the  most  obvious  feature 
of  the  river  Slaney.  G^logists 
tell  us  that  the  bed  of  the  river  was 
once  a  fiord,  when  the  sea  was 
higher  than  it  is  now — ^long  before 
the  Milesian  Celt  contended  with 
Anglo-Norman,  Dane,  or  magio- 
skilled  Dedannan ;  and  during  this 
primeval  period  the  tide  deposited 
at  the  bottom  of  the  long  valley 
great  beds  of  sand  and  gravel, 
through  which,  when  the  sea 
retired  to  its  present  level,  the 
stream  cut  its  channel.  The  river 
is  characteristically  sandy  in  its 
whole  length ;  from  Stratford-on- 
Slaney  to  Wexford  town  there  is 
scarce  a  rock  sufficient  to  raisba 
ripple;  its  fords  are  all  along 
formed  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  it 
flows  into  the  sea  below  Wexford 
through  a  wide  waste  of  sand. 

Passing  by  for  the  present  '  the 
stony  Aubrian' — farther  on  I  shall 


'  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  zi. 
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have  a  word  to  say  about  it — we 
xnaj  jnst  glance  at  the  Shannon, 
the  Boyne,  and  the  Bann.  Spenser's 
way  of  designating  the  first^ — 

The  spacious  Shenan  spreading  like  a  sea — 

pictures  this  great  river  very 
Tividly  to  the  mind  of  the  reader ; 
for,  during  its  passage  &om  Qoilca 
Moontain  in  Cavan  to  Limerick 
citj,  it  expands  into  three  great 
lakes,  or  inland  seas,  as  they  may 
be  called,  besides  several  smaller 
ones ;  and  below  Limerick  it  opens 
out  into  a  noble  estuary  fifty  miles 
loDg,  and  so  broad  that  the  shores 
often  become  lost  on  the  horizon. 

The  banks  of  ^the  pleasant 
Boyne,*  from  its  source  in  Trinity 
Well,  at  the  ruined  Castle  of  Car- 
hery  in  Kildare,  to  Maiden  Tower 
below  Drogheda,  present  a  succes- 
sion of  lovely,  quiet,  pastoral  land- 
scapes, not  surpassed  by  any  other 
river  in  Lreland. 

He  is  equally  correct  in  *the 
fishy  fruitful!  Ban,'  for  this  river 
has  always  been  noted  for  the  abun- 
^ce  and  excellence  of  its  tront 
and  salmon.  Toome,  where  it  issues 
^m  Lough  Neagh,  and  Portna, 
near  the  village  of  Eilrea,  are  to 
this  day  the  delight  of  trout  anglers ; 
^d  the  great  salmon  fishery  at  the 
old  waterfall  of  Eas-Creeva  at 
Coieraine  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive anyrvhere  to  be  fonnd. 

I  shall  defer  for  the  present  the 
consideration  of  two  important 
rivers,  the  Awniduff  and  the  Alio, 
and  take  np  both  together  a  little 
fittther  on. 

/  The  Liffar  deep  '  is  the  Foyle  at 
Ufford  in  Donegal.  It  is  often 
called  Lifiar  or  Lifier  by  early 
Anglo-Irish  writers,  as  by  Gough 
ftndCamden,  and  by  Spenser  himself 
in  his  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland : — 
*  Another  (garrison)  would  I  put  at 
Castle-Lifrer  or  thereabouts,  so  as 


they  should  have  all  the  passages 
upon  the  river  to  Logh  Foyle  * 
(p.  158,  ed.  1809).  The  town  of 
Lifford  took  its  name  from  the 
river,  a  circumstance  very  usual  in 
Ireland ;  for  in  this  manner  Dub- 
lin, Limerick,  Galway,  Sligo,  and 
many  other  towns  received  their 
names.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
this  old  Anglo-Irish  name  Liffer 
represents  very  correctly  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  native  name 
Leithbhearr;  and  that  the  inser- 
tion of  the  d  at  the  end  belongs 
to  a  class  of  verbal  corruptions  very 
common  in  anglicised  Insh  names.^ 

'  Sad  Trowis  that  once  his  people 
over-ran  '  is  the  short  river  Drowes 
flowing  from  Lough  Melvin,  between 
the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Leitiim, 
into  Donegal  Bay,  which  was  com- 
monly called  Trowis  in  Spenser's 
time.  This  stream  is  very  ofben 
mentioned  in  old  Irish  records ;  for, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  history 
and  legend  to  the  present  day,  it 
has  continued  to  be  the  boundary 
line  between  the  two  provinces  of 
Ulster  and  Connaught ;  and  it  is 
no  donbt  its  historical  and  legendary 
notoriety  that  procured  for  it  a  place 
in  Spenser's  catalogue,  for  otherwise 
it  is  an  nnimportant  stream. 

In  the  words  Hhat  once  his 
people  over-ran,'  the  poet  alludes 
to  an  ancient  legend  accounting 
for  the  origin  of  Lough  Melvin, 
that  at  a  very  remote  period  the 
river  overflowed  the  land,  and 
turned  the  valley  into  a  lake.  This 
legend  is  recorded  by  several  of  our 
old  writers,  and  among  others  by 
the  Four  Masters,  who  relate  that 
a  certain  king  of  Ireland  named 
Melga,  who  reigned  many  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  was  slain 
in  battle;  that  when  his  soldiers 
were  digging  his  grave  the  waters 
burst  f  orui  from  it  and  overwhelmed 
both  the  land  and  the  people ;  and 


*  Vis.  the  addition  of  d  after  words  ending  in  I,  n,  and  r.  See  this  folly  explained 
■ad  iUattiatod  in  the  anthor^e  Origin  and  History  of  Irish  Names  ofPlaess,  First  Series, 
dttpiHi. 
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that  the  lake  formed  by  this  fatal 
inandation  was  called  bj  the  name 
of  Loagh  Melga,  m  memory  of  the 
king.' 

Legends  like  this  are  told  in 
connection  with  most  of  the  large 
lakes  of  Ireland,  and  some  of  them 
have  held  their  gronnd  for  a  very 
long  time  indeed;  they  are  mixed 
np  with  the  earliest  traditions 
of  the  country,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  are  current  among  the  pea- 
santry to  this  day.  Giraldus  Cfam- 
orensis,  writing  in  the  ,  twelfth 
century,  records  a  legend  of  this 
kind  regarding  Lough  Neagh ;  and 
this  story  is  also  found  in  some  of 
the  oldest  of  the  native  Irish  Writings, 
from  which  indeed  Giraldus  bor- 
rowed it,  though  he  added  a  few 
characteristic  touches  of  his  own. 
He  mentions,  moreover,  what  the 
people  will  tell  you  to  this  day, 
that  the  fishermen  sometimes  see 
the  lofty  and  slender  eodesiasHece 
turresy  or  round  towers,  ruins  of 
the  ancient  submerged  city,  beneath 
its  waters,  a  belief  which  Moore 
has  embalmed  in  the  well-known 
lines: 

On  Lough  Neagh'B  banks  as  ih»  fisherman 

StXBJB, 

When  the  dear  cold  eve's  declining, 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days 
In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining. 

Before  parting  with  this  little 
stream,  I  wish  to  make  an  observa* 
tion  on  the  word  'sad,'  by  which 
it  is  designated  in  the  present  pas- 


sage. Tbe  reader  cannot  help  ob- 
serving that  the  poet's  hmcj  is 
ever  ready  to  seize  on  any  corre- 
spondence— whether  real  or  ima- 
ginary— between  the  names  and  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  several 
streams  in  his  catalogue ;  and  this 
conceit  he  often  embodies  in  some 
happy  descriptive  epithet.  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  this  peculi- 
arity farther  on.  But,  with  respect 
to  the  name  Trowis,  it  is  clear  that 
the  poet  thought  it  was  an  anglicised 
form  of  an  Irish  word  of  similar 
sound,  which  signifies  sorrow  or 
sadness  ;^  and  once  his  fancy  had 
caught  np  this  interpretation  he  con- 
nected the  namna  vrith  the  event ;  so 
that,  supposing  him  right  in  his 
conjecture,  his  '  sad  Trowis '  in  tbe 
present  passage  would  be  quite  as 
appropriate  as  '  h\»e  Bregoge  '  in 
Oolin  OUnUx  come  home  agwine. 

As  for  '  Mulla  mine  whose  waves 
I  whilom  taught  to  weep,'  it  is 
enough  for  the  present  to  point  out 
that  it  is  the  Kttle  river,  properly 
called  the  Awbeg,  flowing  near 
Spenser's  own  residence  of  ElilooU 
man,  and  fUling  into  the  Black- 
water;  but  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  of  it  in  conneotion  with  others 
of  Spenser's  rivers. 

I  will  now  consider  the  two 
rivers,  *  Swift  Awniduff  which  of 
the  English  man  is  cal'de  Blaoke- 
water,'  and  *  Strong  Alio  tombling 
from  Slewlogher  steep.'  The  former 
has  been  set  down  as  the  Muns* 


'  The  old  Irish  form  of  the  name  is  Loeh-MeUohe,  which  has  hton  cox^upted  to  Ldtg^ 
Helvin  by  the  English-speaking  people.  Lough  Mel vin  lie^  four  miles  south  of  Bally- 
shannon  in  Doni^l. 

*  Ihuffhas  (pronounced  txoois)i  sadness,  wretchedness,  from  ^*'^m^A  (troo),  tad.  The 
poet's  fancy  is  not  correct,  lor  the  ancient  name  of  the  river  is  not  f\ruagha$^  but  Drohk- 
aois  (pronounced  drowish),  a  veiy  different  word.  Spenser  was  accustomed  to  get  Irish 
words  and  phrases  translated  for  him  by  thdse  of  his  Irish  acquaintances  who  cimld 
speak  English.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  this  in  various  parts  of  his  View  eftke 
atate  of  Ireland^  in  which  he  giv«8  the  equivalent  of  many  Insh  terms ;  and  in  one  plae^ 
he  expressly  says :  *  I  have  caused  divers  of  them  (Irish  compositions)  to  be  traaslatsd 
unto  me,  that  I  might  understand  them,  and  surely  they  savound  of  sweet  wit  and  good 
invention,  but  skilled  not  of  the  goodly  ornaments  of  poetry ;  yet  were  they  spniuled 
with  some  pretty  flowres  of  their  natuzall  device,  wfaidi  gave  good  grace  and  oomlinesse 
unto  them '  (p.  124,  ed.  1809).  It  must  have  been  some  of  his  Irish  friends  that  attsmpled. 
to  explain  Trowis  for  the  poet,  by  identifying  it  with  truaghtu,  sadness ;  for  the  peasanti^^ 
even  to  this  day,  as  I  know  well,  are  veiy  fond  of  this  kind  of  speculative  etymology. 
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tor  Blaokwater,  wbereas  it  is  really 
the  northern  Blackwater,  flowinp^ 
between  the  oonntiee  of  Armagh 
and  Derry,  and  falling  into  the 
sonth-west  comer  of  Longh  Keagh ; 
and  the  latter  has  been  taken 
to  mean  the  little  stream  now 
called  the  Alio,  or  Allow,  flowing 
into  the  Blaokwater  near  Kan- 
tnrk,  in  the  connty  of  Cork, 
thoQgh  Spenaer  really  intended  it 
for  the  great  Blaokwater  itself. 
Dr.  Smith,  a  very  careful  writer, 
who  published  his  History  of  Cork 
abont  the  y^r  1750,  was  the  first, 
80  far  as  I  know,  to  discass  these 
rivers  mentioned  by  Spenser;  and 
he  identifies  '  strong  Alio '  with 
tbe  present  river  Alio,  and  the 
Awnidnff  with  the  Mnnster  Blaok- 
water. He  is  followed  by  Grofton 
Croker  in  his  Besearehes  in  the 
8otUh  of  IrfiUmd.  In  Todd's  edi- 
tion of  Speneer  the  error  is  re- 
peated ;  bat  Todd  received  his 
information  from  Joseph  Co<q>er 
Walker,  author  of  The  Hiskny  of 
Ifish  Bards,  who  merely  copied 
Smith  without  adding  anything  of 
bis  own.  And  all  other  writers 
wbo  have  written  on  the  subjeet, 
irom  Smith's  time  to  the  present, 
bave  followed  him  in  his  error, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Bey.  G.  B.  Uibson,  who  at  page 
300,  vol.  i.,  of  his  History  of  Oork, 
plaoes  the  Blaokwater  correctly, 
tbongh  without  givinflr  any  proof 
oi  the  oorrectneas  of  his  idevitifica- 
tion. 

The  Mnnster  Blackwater  was 
never  called  by  the  name  of  Awni- 
duff  or  Avondnff  (black-river). 
Its  Irish  name  is  Avonmore  (great 
river),  as  we  find  it  in  all  native 
authorities,  ancient  and  modem ; 
and  this  is  the  uame  in  universal 
iKse  in  the  spoken  Irish  language 
of  the  present  day.  The  modem 
BngUsh  name  Blackwater,  there- 
ft>re,  is  not  a  translation,  but  a  new 
name  given    l^  English-speaking 


people;  and  it  is  an  appropriate 
one,  for  the  river  is  very  dark  in 
the  early  part  of  its  course,  partly 
from  the  peat  bogs  of  Slieve 
Lougher,  and  partly  on  accpnnt  of 
the  Dnhallow  coal  district,  throagh 
which  it  flows. 

Bat  it  will  be  of  consequence  to 
remark  that  the  English  name  in 
general  use  in  Spenser's  time  was 
Broadwater,  which  is  a  sufficiently 
correct  translation  of  Avonmore. 
For  example,  Oerard  Boate,  who 
wrote  his  Naiural  History  of  Ireland 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen. 
tury,  has:  *The  two  chief  rivers 
of  Mnnster  are  Sure  and  Broad* 
water,  the  city  of  Waterford  being 
situated  on  the  first  .  .  .  the 
other  passeth  by  Lismore,  and  falleth 
into  the  sea  by  Youghal.'^  It  is 
also  called  Broadwater  in  Norden's 
map  of  Ireland,  compiled  about 
x6io ;  and  in  a  charter  of  James  I. 
the  two  English  names  are  used — 

*  the  river  Blackwater,  called  other- 
wise Broadwater.' 

The  poet  tells  us  that  *  strong 
Alio'  flows  from  Slewlogher,  or 
Slieve  Lougher,  a  wild  moorland 
district  lying  east  of  Oastle  Island 
in  Kerry,  which  was  very  mnch 
celebrated  in  ancient  Irish  writings. 
This  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient 
to  prove  that  he  is  speaking  of  the 
Blackwater  under  the  name  of  Alio ; 
for  the  Blackwater  flows  directly 
ftK>m  Slieve  Lougher,  rising  about 
five  miles  above  King  Williams- 
town,  and  running  first  southward 
and  then  eastward  towards  Mallow. 
On  the  other  hand  the  little  river 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Alio 
is  not  more  than  seventeen  miles  in 
its  whole  length ;  and,  to  saynothing 
of  the  inappropriateness  of  the  term 

*  strong'  for  suck  an  insignificant 
stream,  it  does  not  flow  from  or  near 
Slieve  Louder,  but  on  the  contrary 
it  is  in  every  part  of  its  course  more 
than  twelve  miles  distant  from  the 
nearest  part  of  that  mountain. 


*  Page  37,  ed.  1726^ 
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Dr.  Smith .  was  so  puzzled  at 
Spenser's  '  strong  Alio  tombling 
from  Slewlogher  steep '  that  he  was 
forced  to  conclnde  that  the  poet  eon- 
founded  the  rivers  Alio  and  Black- 
water.  It  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  Spenser,  who  knew  so  well,  and 
designated  with  such  precision,  the 
features  of  the  other  chief  streams 
of  Ireland,  should  confound  two 
rivers  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  his  own  residence ;  one  of 
them,  moreover,  being  a  mere  rivu- 
let, and  the  other  a  stream  of  the 
first  magnitude. 

Spenser  did  not,  however,  as  he 
has  done  elsewhere,  borrow  or  invent 
this  name  for  the  river ;  for  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  Blackwater,  or  at  least 
a  part  of  it,  was  at  one  time  known 
by  the  name  of  Alio;  and  Dr.  John 
O'Donovan  came  to  this  conclusion 
on  testimony  altogether  independent 
of  Spenser ;  for  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  aware  of  Spenser's 
desigrnation,  or  indeed  to  have  con- 
sidered the  subject  of  Spenser's 
rivers  at  all.  What  led  O'Donovan 
to  this  opinion  was  his  examination 
of  the  name  of  Mallow,  now  a  well- 
known  town  on  the  Blackwater, 
which  is  called  in  Irish  Moy-Allo — 
that  is,  the  plain  or  field  of  the 
(river)  Alio.  Now  this  place  could 
not  possibly  have  got  its  name  from 
the  present  river  Alio,  for  it  is 
situated  at  a  point  which  is  fully 
eleven  miles  below  the  junction  of 
this  river  with  the  Blackwater. 
Accordingly  O'Donovan  writes : 
^From  this  name  (Moy-Allo  or 
Mallow)  it  is  evident  that  the  name 
Alio  was  anciently  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  Blackwater  lying  be- 
tween Kanturk,  where  the  modem 
Alio  ends,  and  the  town  of  Mallow.'* 
Had  this  passage  of  Spenser  come 
under  his  observation,  he  would  no 
doubt  have  quoted  it  in  further 
proof  of  his  opinion.  Whether  the 
name  Alio  was  anciently  applied  to 


that  part  only  of  the  Blackwater 
lying  between  Kanturk  and  Mallow, 
or  to  a  longer  portion,  or  to  the 
whole,  I  have  met  with  no  evidence 
to  show. 

But,  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all 
dispute,  we  shall  bring  up  Spenser 
himself  as  a  witness  to  tell  us  what 
he  means.  In  Oolin  Clouts  come 
home  againej  he  relates  how  old 
Father  Mole^  did  not  wish  his 
daughter  (the  river)  Mulla  to  wed 
(the  river)  Bregog ;  but, 

MeantDg  her  much  better  to  preferre, 
Did  think  to  match  her  with  the  neighbour 

flood 
Which  Alio  hight,  Broadwater  called  farre ; 

by  which  the  poet  means  that  the 
river  which  was  locally  known  by 
the  name  Alio  was  that  called 
Broadwater  by  people  living  at  a 
distance ;  which  decides  without  any 
manner  of  doubt  that  by  *  strong 
Alio '  he  meant  the  Broadwater  or 
Blackwater. 

If  anyone  should  inquire  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  little  river 
Alio,  and  the  Blackwater  into  which 
it  falls,  were  called  by  the  same 
name,  I  will  observe  that  a  river 
sometimes  gives  its  name  to  a  tribn- 
tary,  the  principal  river  losing  the 
name,  which  then  becomes  per- 
petuated in  the  minor  stream.  For 
instance,  the  river  Foyle,  flowing  by 
the  city  of  Derry,  was  in  old  times 
called  the  Moume,  a  name  which  is 
now  applied  to  one  of  its  branches, 
viz.  that  flowing  by  Lifford  ;  while 
the  present  name  Foyle  was  bor- 
rowed from  Lough  Foyle,  the  arm 
of  the  sea  into  which  the  river 
flows. 

There  is  another  example  near 
Dublin,  which  has  hitherto  escaped 
notice.  The  Dodder  is  a  small 
mountain  river  flowing  through  the 
valley  of  Olenasmole  south  of 
Dublin,  and  falling  into  the  Liffey 
at  Bingsend.    Its  usual  Irish  name 


*  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  voL  vi.  p.  2080. 

*  See  p.  331  fitfther  00. 
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iras  DoihoTj^  whioh  is  pronounced 
Doher;  for  the  t  is  aspirated,  as 
Irish  grammarians  say,  the  aspira- 
tion being  indicated  by  the  letter  h; 
and  an  aspirated  t  (i.e.  th)  sounds  in 
Irish  like  h  alone,  so  that,  if  the 
name  had  been  correctly  anglicised 
according  to  pronunciation,  the  river 
would  now  be  called  Doher.  But 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin 
the  people  had  a  curious  fashion, 
when  anglicising  Irish  names,  of 
restoring  the  primitive  sounds  of 
aspirated  letters,^  and  in  this  man- 
ner the  river  came  to  be  called 
Dodder  instead  of  Doher.  Yet,  for 
all  that,  the  old  name  is  still  pre- 
served ;  but  it  is  now  applied  to  a 
small  stream  coming  down  from  the 
adjacent  hills,  which,  after  turning 
a  number  of  mills  in  a  pretty 
valley,  joins  the  Dodder  at  Rath- 
&mham,  and  is  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Doher  or  Owen-Doher. 
Other  instances  of  this  sort  of 
transfer  might  be  cited  if  it  were 
necessary,  and  I  might  point  to 
some  examples  amongEnglish  rivers 
also. 

After  what  has  been  said  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  dwell  farther  on 
the  Awnidnff,  for  the  reader  will 
only  have  to  attend  to  the  order  in 
whioh  the  rivers  are  named  to  be 
connnced  that  the  Awniduff  is 
intended  for  the  Ulster  Blackwater. 
Beginning  at  the  Liffey,  the  poet 
proceeds  south  and  west  till  he 
reaches  the  Shannon  ;  starting  next 
from  the  Boyne,  he  goes  north  and 
west,  naming  the  rivers  in  the  exact 
order  of  position — Boyne,  Ban, 
Awniduff  (or  Blackwater),  Ldffar 
(or  Poyle),  and  Trowis, — curiously 
enoQgh  omitting  the  Erne:  he 
then  retama  southwards,  and 
finishes  off  the  stanza  with  his  own 
two  rivers — 


Strong  Alio  tombling  from  Slewlogher 
8te«p, 
And  Mulla  mine  whose  waves  I  whilom 
taught  to  weep. 

'The  three  renowmed  brethren' 
are  the  Suir,  the  Nore,  and  the 
Barrow,  which  the  poet  describes 
with  more  detail  in  Stanza  xliii. 
It  is  curious  that  he  personifies 
them  as  three  brethren^  and  calls 
them  farther  on '  three  faire  sous ; ' 
whereas  by  other  early  English 
writers,  as  by  Gambrensis,  Camden, 
&c.,  they  are  called  '  the  Three 
Sisters.' 

The  poet  makes  them  all  rise  in 
the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains,  which 
is  not  correct.  The  Barrow  flows 
from  Slieve  Bloom,  but  the  Nore 
and  the  Suir  take  their  rise  among 
the  Devil's  Bit  range,  south-west  of 
Boscrea,  their  sources  being  within 
two  miles  of  each  other,  and  about 
twenty-four  miles  south-west  from 
the  source  of  the  Barrow.  This 
error  was  committed  by  Giraldus 
Gambrensis  long  before  him,  and  is 
very  excusable,  for  the  Devil's  Bit 
mountains  may  be  considered  as 
a  continuation  southward  of  the 
Slieve  Bloom  range,  and  were  very 
probably  so  considered  by  botn 
Giraldus  and  Spenser. 

The  three  rivers,  after  being 
*  long  suudred,  do  at  last  accord  to 
ioyne  in  one,'  in  the  long  valley 
extending  from  New  Boss  to  Water- 
ford  harbour,  which  was  in  old 
times  called  OiMnar'no'dtrunuisce 
(pronounced  Gummer-na-dree-uis- 
ka),  the  valley  of  the  three  waters. 

The  Barrow  is,  as  he  truly  states, 
one  of  the  great  salmon  rivers  of 
Ireland.  The  Nore  hoards  or  flows 
'by  faire  Kilkenny  and  Bosse- 
ponte,'  this  last  place  being  New 
Boss  in  Wexford,  which  is  situated 
not  exactly  on  the  Nore,  but  at  a 


*  The  moBt  ancient  form  of  the  name  was  Dothra ;  bat  in  later  Irish,  and  among  tbo 
people,  the  riTer  was  always  called  Dothar. 

*  So  hothar  (pronoonced  boher),  a  road,  came  to  be  called  hotter,  hooter,  or  hatter,  as  in 
Stoojbattor,  in  Dnblin  (stony  road) ;  and  in  Booterstown,  near  Kingstown,  i.e  road-town. 
See  the  anthor'B  Origin  and  Historj^  of  Irish  Names  qfPlaees,  4th  edition,  p.  42  et  seq. 
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point  nearly  two  mfles  below  the 
junction  of  the  Nore  with  the  Bar- 
row. Thifl  town  was  of  much  more 
account  in  old  times  than  it  is  now; 
and  to  distinguish  it  from  Old  Ross, 
four  miles  east  of  it,  and  from  Ross 
Ibercan  or  Rosbercon,  at  the  Kil- 
kenny side  of  the  river,  it  was  called 
RoBseponte,  or  Ross  of  the  Bridge, 
irom  a  wooden  bridge  across  the 
Barrow,  which  in  those  times  was 
considered  a  very  remarkable  struc- 
ture. All  this  wiU  be  made  plain 
by  the  following  words  from 
Richard  Stanyhurst : 

This  towiK^  vas  no  more  Aunoased  for 
thMe  iml?,  than  for  ft  notablo  woodden 
bridgB  that  stretched  from  the  towne  unto 
the  other  side  of  the  water.  Diverse  of 
the  poales,  logs,  and  stakes,  with  which 
the  bridge  was  nnderproptt  sticke  to  this 
daj  in  the  water.  .  .  .  This  Boese  is 
ealled  Kosse  Notb,  or  Rosse  Ponti,  by 
season  of  their  bndge.** 

Spenser  makes  these  three  riyers 
the  offspring  of  the  great  giant 
Blomius  and  the  nymph  Rheusa; 
the  former  being  the  impersonation 
of  Slieve  Bloom,  and  the  latter  of 
the  rain  falling  on  the  mountains  ; 
for  Rheilsa  means  *  flowing  water,' 
being  nothing  more  than  rheoum, 
the  feminine  participle  of  the  Greek 
verb  rheo,  to  flow. 

In  Ireland  the  historical  orlegen- 
dary  personages  connected  with 
hills  or  other  features  are  often 
nmgnified  through  the  mists  of 
centuries  into  giants  or  super- 
natural beings  ;  and  in  this  manner 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  a  great 
many  of  the  hills  in  eyeiy  part  of 
the  county  have  special  guardian 
fairies.  Most  of  these  were'  the 
chiefs  of  the  half-mythical  magic- 
skilled  Dedannans ;  but  several 
were  the  deified  heroes  or  heroines 
of  the  Milesian  and  other  early 
Irish  races,  and  they  lived  in  splen- 
did  palaces,  in  the  interior  of  green 
mounds,  ^reat  cairns,  or  isolated 
rocks,  which  often  crown  the  tops 
of  hills. 


Legends  of  this  kind  are  found 
in  the  most  ancient  Irish  literary 
remains;  they  are  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  manuscripts  written 
more  than  a  thousand  years 
ago,  and  they  are  still  current 
among  the  peasantry.  Several  of 
these  presiding  spirits  are  as  cele- 
brated now  as  they  were  when  the 
oldest  manuscripts  were  written, 
and  popular  stories  about  them  are 
as  prevalent  as  ever;  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Finvarra  of 
Knockma,  near  Tuam  in  Galway ; 
Donn  of  Knockfiema,  near  Groom 
in  Limerick ;  Maoananty  of  Scrabo 
Hill,  near  Newtownardis ;  and  the 
two  banshees  of  Munster,  Cleena 
'Of  Garrig-Cleena,  near  Mallow  in 
Cork ;  and  Eevil  of  Graglea,  near 
Killaloe  in  Glare. 

The  old  legend  assigned  Slieve 
Bloom  to  a  Milesian  chief  named 
Bladh  (pronounced  Blaw),  wlio 
reigned  there  as  the  guardian  genius. 
Bladk^  we  are  told,  was  slain  during^ 
the  Milesian  invasion,  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  Dedannans  near  these 
mountains,  which  ever  after  retained 
his  name;  for  the  Irish  name  of 
the  range,  as  we  find  it  written  in 
the  oldest  manuscripts,  is  Sliofe 
Bladhma,  the  mountain  of  Bladk 
(Bladh  making  Bladhma  in  the  geni- 
tive). As  Bladhma  is  pronounced 
Blawma  or  Bloma,  the  present  name 
Slieve  Bloom  is  not  a  great  depar- 
ture from  the  original  pronunciai- 
tion ;  and  Spenser  retained  both  the 
sound  of  the  name  and  the  spirit  of 
the  popular  legend,  when  he  desig- 
nated the  deified  Milesian  chief  as 

*  that  great  gyant  Blomius.' 

*  The  wide  embayed  Mayre '  is  the 
Kenmare  river  and  bay  in  the  south- 
west of  Kerry,  which  were  often 
called  Maire  by  English  writers  of 
that  period ;  as,  for  example,  by 
Norden,   who  writes   in    his   map 

*  Flu.  Maire,'  and  by  Boate,  who 
describes  it  in  his  Natural  History 
of  Irelatkd  as  *  a  huge  bay  callea 


'*  JkHripOtm  9f  Inhnd,  ehfcp.  iii 
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Maire.'    The  name  was  applied  to 
the  bay  by  English  writers  only ; 
and  they  borrowed  it  from  Ken- 
mare  by  a  kind  of  reverse  prooeas, 
as  if  *  Kenmare  '  meant  the  ken  or 
head   of  the     estuary    of  Maire, 
exactly  as  Spenser  himself  formed 
Mnlla  from  Kilnamnlla  (see  page 
331).    The  river  flowing  by  Ken- 
mare into  the  bay  is  the  Bonffhty ; 
and   the     original     name    of   the 
extreme  head  of  the  bay,  oa  whieh 
the  town  stands,  was  Geann-Mara, 
which  was    in   the   first   instance 
applied  to  the  highestpointto  which 
the  tide  ascended  in  the  river,  and 
which  signifies  'head  of  the  sea.'  '^ 

*The  pleasant  Bandon  orownd 
with  many  a  wood,'  flows  alto- 
gether throngh  the  connty  of 
Cork,  by  the  towns  of  Donman- 
way  and  Bandon,  into  the  sea  at 
Kinsale.  It  has  not  qnite  lost  the 
character  g^ven  of  it  by  the  poet ; 
for  though  the  magnifioent  woods 
that  clouied  all  that  country  in 
Spenser's  time  have  disappeared, 
yet,  along  nearly  the  whole  conrse 
of  the  river,  there  are  numerous 
castles,  manMions,  and  villas,  all 
Borrounded  with  pleasant  planta- 
tions, which  crown  the  banks  on 
either  side. 

In  *  The  spreading  Lee,'  the 
poet  alludes  to  the  great  expansion 
of  the  river  Lee  below  Cork,  whioh 
fonns  the  noble  harbour  in  whioh 
Queenatown  is  situated.  At  Cork 
the  river  divides  into  two  branches 
&  little  above  the  eity,  near  the 
Mavdyke,  which  join  again  near  the 
modem  City  Park  at  the  east,  form, 
isg  an  oval-shaped  island,  two  miles 
long.  In  Spenser's  time  the  city 
was  eonfined  ohiefly  to  the- island  ; 
hnt  in  later  years  it  has  extended 
i^eroBB  the  river  at  both  sides  fiir 
beyond  the  original  boundaries. 

'Baleful  Onre  late  staind  with 
English  blood,'  is  the  Avonbeg 
in  the  county  Wicklow,  which 
flows    throngh    Glenmalure,     and 


joins  the  Avonmore  at  *The 
Meeting  of  the  Waters.'  As 
this  river  has  never  before  been 
identified,  and  as  it  is  an  excellent 
example  of  how  the  poet  himself, 
even  when  he  is  using  fictitious 
names,  generally  supplies,  in  his 
short  descriptions,  the  means  of 
discovering  the  exact  places  he  is 
writing  about,  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  unfold,  one  by  one,  the 
steps  that  have  led  to  its  identifi- 
cation. 

The  words  *late  staind  with 
English  blood '  must  refer  to  a 
battle  of  some  consequence  in  which 
the  English  were  defeated  and  suf- 
fered loss,  and  which  was  still  fresh 
iu  recollection  when  this  passage 
was  written.  Looking  back  from 
the  year  1590,  which,  we  may 
assnme,  was  the  year,  or  very  near 
it,  when  the  Fourth  Booke  of  the 
Faerie  Qtteene  was  written,  we  find 
two  battles,  and  only  two,  in  which 
the  English  were  defeated,  that 
might  then  be  called  Mate.'  The 
first  was  fought  in  1579  at  a  place 
called  GU>rtnatubrid,  in  the  south 
of  the  county  Limerick,  where  three 
hundred  English  soldiers  and  three 
officers  were  killed.  Another  was 
fonght  at  Glenmalure  in  1580 — ^the 
verv  year  of  Lord  Grey's  arrival — 
which  was  far  more  serious  in  its  con« 
sequences.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  examine  the  details  of  the  first ; 
for  the  second  is  the  only  action  that 
answers  Spenser's  words,  and  it 
answers  them  in  every  particular. 
The  Lord  Deputy  Grey,  marching- 
in  that  year  aeainst  the  Wickiow 
clans,  pitched  his  camp  on  one  of 
the  hills  over  Glenmalure.  On 
August  25  a  strong  force  prepared 
for  action,  and  advanced  incau- 
tiously into  the  recesses  of  this  glen, 
while  the  Lord  Deputy  remained  in 
his  camp.  They  were  allowed  to 
proceed  without  interruption  till 
they  reached  a  narrow  part  of  the 
deme,  when   they  were    suddenly 


"  Gmiwi,  a  head ;  mmit,  genitive  mora,  the  aea,  oomapoadiDg  with  Latin  mar§. 
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attacked  by  the  Irish  on  the  banks 
of  the  little  stream — ^the  Avonbeg— 
and  after  a  short  and  sharp  straggle 
thej  were  routed  in  great  disorder, 
leaving  behind  them  dead  eight 
hundred  men,  including  four 
Euglish  officers,  Sir  Peter  Carew, 
and  Colonels  Moor,  Cosby,  and 
Audley. 

So  feir  the  river  bears  out  the 
description,  'late  stained  with 
JElnglish  blood;'  and  it  is  important 
to  remark  that  this  defeat  was  all  the 
more  disastrous  in  Spenser's  eyes, 
and  he  would  be  the  more  likely  to 
retain  a  vivid  memory  of  it,  as  it 
was  his  own  master.  Lord  Grey, 
that  was  concerned  in  it. 

iiet  us  now  consider  the  name 
balefnl  Oure.'  I  have  elsewhere 
observed  that  the  poet  often  bestows 
fictitious  names,  generally  borrowed 
from  some  neighbouring  features, 
of  which  several  examples  are 
given  in  the  course  of  this  paper : 
Arlo  Hill,  from  the  Glen  of  Arlo ; 
JduUa  from  Kilnemulla;  and  from 
this  again  Mole,  Molanna,  and  Ar- 
mulla.  So  here  also  :  '  Oure '  is 
merely  the  last  syllable  of  Glen- 
malure,  or  Glenmalour,  as  he  himself 
oalls  it  in  his  View  of  the  State  of 
Irelafid. 

And  as  to  the  word  '  baleful,'  the 
origin  of  this  is  very  clear.  Spenser 
generally  endeavoured  to  find  mean- 
iugs  in  his  names,  being  always 
ready  to  imagine  one  Vhen  the 
appearance  of  the  word  was  in  his 
favour;  and  he  often  bestows  an 
epithet  that  reflects  this  real  or 
fancied  signification.  Here  are 
some  examples — all  names  of  rivers 
— taken  from  Canto  xL  of  the 
Fourth  Booke : 

Wyliboorae  with  pasea^  tbre 
That  of  his  wylinesse  his  name  doth  take. 

Mole  that  like  a  nousling  mole  doth 
make 


His  way  still  under  gxound  till  Thames  he 
overtake. 

Bounteoas  Trent,  that  in  himself 
enseames 
Both  thirty  (Fr.  trcnte,  thirty)  sorts  of  fish 
and  thirty  sundry  stresames. 

And  there  came  Stoure  with  terrihle  aspect, 

(False)  Bregog  hight  (see  pp.  326,  331), 
So  hight  because  of  this  deceitful  traine. 

So  also  *  sad  Trowis '  (svpra)^  *  Ty- 
gris  fierce/  and  several  others.  Ue 
does  the  same  in  the  case  before 
us,  using  '  baleful '  as  if  it  were  an 
equivalent  for  *  mal ; '  for  the  river 
'  Mal-oure '  was  baleful,  not  only  in 
the  disastrous  memory  connected 
with  it,  but  even  in  its  very  name.^' 
The  reader  will  observe  that  here 
the  same  sort  of  fancy  passed 
through  the  poet's  mind  as  in  the 
case  of  Mulla  (p.  331  vnfra) ;  in  other 
words,  he  thought,  or  assumed,  that 
the  name  of  the  river  was  Oare  or 
MaJoure,  and  that  it  gave  name  to 
Olenmalare. 

The  Qlenmalure  river  or  Avonbeg 
comes  also  into  its  natural  place 
in  the  catalogue  ;  for  starting  from 
the  Maire,  and  proceeding  along 
the  coast,  east  and  north,  the  very 
next  important  river,  not  already 
named,  after  the  Maire,  the  Bandon, 
and  the  Lee,  is  the  one  in  qaestion, 
the  Avonbeg  or  Ovoca. 

Although  I  have  made  a  very 
diligent  search  in  every  available 
direction,  I  have  failed  to  discover 
the  river  Spenser  meant  by  'The 
stony  Aubrian,'  the  only  one  in  his 
whole  catalogue  that  remains  un- 
identified. The  first  syllable  is 
probably  .the  common  Irish  word 
dbh  (pronounced  aw  or  ow),  sig- 
nifying river,  as  we  find  it  in 
Awbeg,  Ownageeragh,  Finnow,cnd 
many  other  river  names.  From 
the  place  it  occupies  in  the  cata- 
logue, joined  with  three  well-known 
large  rivers — the  order  in  the  text 


**  The  poet  is,  of  course,  not  correct,  and  very  likely  he  knew  it.  But  the  sylUble 
*  mal '  was  very  tempting  under  the  circumstances,  fur  as  an  ordinary  lAtin-English 
prefix  it  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  well  understood  to  moan  something  evil  or  balefoL  The 
true  original  form  of  the  nsme  Glenmalure  is  Gleann-Hiaoihtffkrat  which  means  the 
glen  of  the  tribe  called  Mailura. 
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being  Liffej,  Slaney,  •  Aubrian, 
Shannon — ^it  may  be  inferred  that 
it  is  somewhere  in  South  Mnnster, 
and  that  it  is  itself  a  considerable 
riyer.  But,  after  eliminating  from 
the  inquiry  all  the  Munster  rivers 
named  here  by  the  poet,  I  cannot 
find  that  any  one  of  those  remain- 
ing will  answer  both  name  and 
description.  The  Feale  in  Kerry, 
lowing  by  Abbeyfeale  into  the 
Shannon,  is  a  large  river,  and  stony 
enough  in  its  bed ;  but  I  have  never 
heard  that  it  has  been  called  by  any 
name  like  Aubrian.  'The  stony 
Anbrian '  ia  a  mystery,  and,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  will,  I  fear,  re- 
main so. 

In  the  first  of  Two  Cantos  of 
MviahUitie  the  poet  relates,  in  a 
fine  strain  of  poetry,  how  the 
goddess  or  Titanesse,  Mutabilitie, 
Udd  claim  to  universal  sovereignty ; 
that  when  Jove  gave  judgment 
against  her,  she  appealed  to  the 
highest  authority  ot  all — *  Father 
of  gods  by  equal  right,  to  weet,  the 
God  of  nature ; '  and  that  Jove, 
very  much  against  his  will,  agreed 
to  the  appeal,  bidding  *  Dan  Phoebus, 
scribe,  her  appellation  seale.' 

BftBoones  the  time  and  place  appointed 

were, 
Where  all,   both  heavenly  powers  and 

earthly  'wights. 
Before  great  Natures  presence   should 

appenre 
For  triall  of  their  titles  and  best  rights : 
Thai  was,   to  weet,  upon  the  highest 

hights 
Of  irlo-hill  r«rho  knows  not  Arlo-hill?) 
^at  is  the  highest  head,  in  all  mens 

sights, 
Of  m^  old  fi&ther  Holb,  whom  shepheaids 

quill 
Seoowmedhath  with  hymnes  fit  for  a  rurall 

BkilL 

If  there  be  any  reader  'who 
faiows  not  Arlo-hill,'  the  scene  of 
this  solemn  trial,  the  following 
examination  will  enable  him  to  find 
it  out. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Butte- 
Tant  and  Charleville,  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  begins  a  range  of  moun- 
^08,  which   runs  in    a  direction 


nearly  eastwards  till  it  terminates 
near  the  village  of  Caher  in  Tip- 
perary,  a  distance  of  about  thirty 
miles.  The  middle  part  is  low, 
and  interrupted  by  high  plains,  but 
the  extremities  rise  boldly  in  two 
well-defined  mountain  groups ;  the 
western  portion  being  called  the 
Ballahoura  Mountains,  and  the 
eastern  the  Gralties.  This  eastern 
portion  is  also  the  highest,  abound- 
ing in  peaks,  precipices,  and  gorges ; 
and  one  particular  summit,  Galty- 
more,  the  most  elevated  of  the 
whole  range,  attains  a  height  of 
3,015  feet.  This  last  peak  rises 
immediately  over  the  vale  of  Aher- 
low,  or  Arlo,  as  it  was  conmionly 
called  by  Anglo-Irish  writers  of 
Spenser's  time,  including  Spenser 
himself ;  a  fine  valley,  eight  or  ten 
miles  long,  walled  in  by  the  dark 
steep  slopes  of  the  Galties  on  the 
south-east  side,  with  GhJtymore 
towering  over  idl,  and  by  the  long 
ridge  of  Slievenamuck  on  the 
north-west.  The  whole  range,  from 
Buttevant  to  Gahir,  is  what  Spenser 
calls  '  Mole,'  or  '  old  father  Mole,' 
as  will  appear  very  plainly  a  little 
farther  on. 

The  mountain  mass  that  cul- 
minates in  Graltymore  is  Arlo-hill, 
on  which  the  meeting  of  the  gods 
was  held ;  but  the  name  Arlo  was 
applied  to  the  hill  only  by  Spenser 
himself,  who  borrowed  it  from  the 
adjacent  valley,  and  who,  after  his 
usual  fashion,  selected  it  on  account 
of  its  musical  sound.  That  Arlo- 
hill  is  Ghdtymore,  and  no  other,  is 
shown  by  several  expressions  scat- 
tered through  this  part  of  the 
poem.  Arlo,  we  are  told,  overlooks 
the  plain  througk  which  the  river 
Suir  flows : 

[Diana]  quite  iorsooke 
All  those  faire  forrests  about  Arlo  hid ; 
And  all  thHt  mountaine,    which    doth 

overlooke 
The  richest  champain  that  may  else  be 

rid; 
And  the  faire  Shure,  in  which  are  thousand 

salmons  bred ; 

which  indicates  that  it  ia  among 
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the  Galties.     For,  standing  On  the 

snmmit  of  these  mountains,    yon 

have  the  magnificent  plain  of  Tip- 

perarj  at  your  feet,  a  part  of  the 

*  Golden  Vale,'  truly  designated  by 

the  poet  as  '  the  richest  champain 

that  may  else  be  rid  ; '  while,  on  the 

other  hand,  this  plain  cannot  be 

seen  at  all  f^om  the  western  part  of 

the  range.  The  name  Arlo  connects 

it  with  the  vale  of  Aherlow ;  and 

that  it  is  the  same  as  Oaltymore  is 

placed  beyond    all  doubt    by  the 

statement  that  Arlo-hill 

Is  the  highest  head,  in  all  mens 
sights, 
Of  my  old  father  Mole, 

Spenser  tells  us,  at  the  beginning 
of  Colin  CUmta  come  home  agame, 
that  he  lived  at  the  foot  of  Mole : 

One  day  (quoth  he)  I  sat  (as  was  my  trade) 
Under  the  foote  of  Mole,  that  mountain 

hore. 
Keeping  my   abeepe   ainoDgst  the  oooly 

shade 
Of  the  greene  alders  by  theMnllaes  shore. 

This,  we  know,  was  where  Kilcol- 
man  Castle  ruins  now  stand,  under 
the  Ballahoura  hills,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  range ;  and  as 
Arlo- hill  in  the  GhJties  *'  is  the 
highest  head,  in  all  mens  sights,  of 
my  old  father  Mole,'  it  is  quite 
plain  that  by  '  old  father  Mole '  the 
poet  meant  the  whole  range,  in- 
cluding the  Galties  and  the  Balla- 
honras. 

Moreover,  he  tells  us  in  the  same 
poem: 

Mole  hight  that  monntalB  gnty 
That  walls  the  north  side  of  Annvdla  dale ; 

from  which  it  appears  that  he  gave 
the  name  of  Armnlla  to  that  wide 
valley  through  which  the  Black- 
water  flows,  walled  on  the  north  by 
Father  Mole,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  Boggera  hills,  and  by  the  Nagles 
mountains  near  Fermoy.  But  these 
names.  Mole,  Mulla,  Armulla,  are  all 
fictitious ;  and  I  shall  presently  have 
a  word  to  say  about  their  origin. 


Before  describing  the  meeting  of 
the  gods  and  the  ixwl  of  the  claims 
of  uie  Titanesse,  the  poet  intro- 
duces a  pretty  episode  about  Arlo- 
hill.     He  relates  that 

Vn^ylome  when  Iraland  florished  in  fftm» 
Of  wealth  and  goodnesse,  fiit  aboTo  the 

rest 
Of  all  that  beare  the  British  Islands 

name, 
The  gods  than  iis*d,  for  f  lessoro  and  for 

reetk 
Oft  to  resort  thereto,  when  seem'd  them 

best: 
But  none  of  all  therein  mors  plessnn 

found 
Then  Clyiithia,  that  it  soverains  Qmwm 

piofest 
Of  woods  and  forrest,    which  thereio 

abound, 
Sprinkled  with  wholsom  waters  more  then 

most  on  ground. 

But  mongst  them  all,  as  fittest  for  her 
game. 

She  chose  this  Arlo;  where  she*  did  m- 

sort 
With  all  her  nymphos  enranged  on  ft 

rowe, 

•        •        •        •        •        •       • 

Amongst  the  which  there  was  a  njmph 
that  hight 

Molanaa ;  daughter  of  old  Father  Mole, 

And  sister  nnto  Hulla  faire  and  bright; 

Unto  whose  bed  &lse  Bregog  wbylome 
stole, 

That  Shepheard  Colin  dearely  did  con- 
dole, 

And  made  her  lucklesse  lores  veil 
knowne  to  be ;" 

But  this  Holanna,  were  she  not  so  abole 
[shallow], 

Were  no  lesse  £ure  and  beautifull  then 
shee: 
Yet  as  she  is,  a  fairer  flood  may  no  msn 

For  first  she  tpringt  out  ef  two  vaiblft 
rocks, 

On  which  a  gBore  of  oakas  hi^  moaaXfA 
growes, 

That  as  a  girlond  seemes  to  deck  the 
locks 

Of  some  faire  bride,  brought  forth  witk 
pompous  ahoweis 

Out  of  her  bowre,  that  nuu\y  flov«» 
strowes : 

So  through  the  flowiy  dales  she  tum- 
bling downe 


>*  The  story  of  the  lores  of  the  Bregoge  and  Mulla,  alluded  to  here,  will  be  found  at 
fV-  33»t  332  fttrthei  on* 
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Through  many  woods  and  shady  oovsits 

flowes, 
That  on  each  side  her  nlver  channell 

crawne. 
Till  to  die  pUine  she  come,  whose  Talleyes 

she  doth  drowne. 

In  her  sweet  streames  Diana  used  oft, 
After  her  sweatie  chase  and  toilsome 

pUy, 
To  bathe  herselfe ;  and,  after,  on  the  soft 
And  duwny  grasse  her  dainty  limbes  to 

Uy 
In  corert  shade,  where  nons  behold  her 


may 


14 


The  poet  goes  on  to  tell  how  the 
foolish  wood- god  Eannns  bad  lon^; 
wished  to  catoh  a  sight  of  the 
goddess,  but  found  no  way  to  com- 
pass his  design,  till  at  last  be  per- 
suaded the  nymph  Molemna,  bj 
tempting  her  with  bribes,  *  To  tell 
what  time  be  might  bor  lady  see.* 

Thereto  hee  promist,  if  she  would  him 

pleasnre 
With  this  small  boone»  to  qtiit  her  with 

a  better; 
To  weet,  that  whereas  shee  had  out  of 

measure 
Long  lov'd  the  Fanehin,  who  by  nought 

fKd  set  her. 
That  he  would  undertake  for  this  to  get 

her 
To  be  his  lore,  and  of  him  liked  well.'* 

Fiumas  sncoeeded,  by  the  belp  of 

the  nympb,  bat  was  caugbt  in  tbe 

▼ery  act  by  tbe  goddess  and  ber 

attendanta;    and  on   being  closely 

questioned  as  to  wbo  bad  led  bim 

there,  be  confessed   in  his  fright 

that  it  was  Molanna^     Wberenpon 

they  punished  him  by  dressing  him 

in  the  skin  of  a  deer  and  chasing 

Hm  with   tbeir  bounds;    but    be 

managed  to  escape  them  all. 

So  they  him  f(^k>w'd  till  they  weary  wen ; 
When,  back  returning  to  Molann'  againe. 
They,  by  commaund*ment  of  Diana,  there 
Her  whelm*d  with  stones :  yet  Faunus, 

for  her  palnA, 
Of  her  beloved  Fatichin  did  obtains^ 
That  her  ha  would  MCeive  uoto  his  bed. 
So  now  her  wares  passe  through  a  plea- 
sant plaine. 
Till  with  the  Panehin  she  hersellb  do 
wed. 
And,  both   eombin'd,  themselTes  in  oaa 
riTsr  spred. 


Nathlesse  Diana,  full  of  indignation, 
Thenceforth    abandoned    her    delicious 

brooke; 
In  whose  sweet  streame,  before  that  bad 

occasion, 
So  much  delight  to  bathe  her  limbes  she 

tooke: 
Ne  onely  her,  but  also  quite  forsooke 
All  those  faire  forrests  about  Arlo  hid  ; 
And  all  that  mountaine,  which  doth  oyer- 

looke 
The  richest  champain  that  may  else  be 

rid  ; 
And  tbe  faire  Shure,  in  which  are  thousand 

salmoDS  bred. 

The  Panehin,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  the  Fonsheon,  is  a  small 
river,  rising  in  tbe  Ghilty  mountains, 
and  flowing  by  Mitchelstown  and 
Olanwortb  into  the  Blackwater,  two 
miles  below  Fermoy,  after  a  course 
of  about  thirty  miles. 

But  no  one  bas  yet  pointed  out 
tbe  stream  that  Spenser  designated 
by  the  name  Molanna.  Smith,  in- 
deed, in  bis  History  of  Cork,  at- 
tempts to  do  so;  but  this  care- 
ful writer  must  have  been  misled 
in  the  present  instance  by  some 
incorrect  old  map,  or  by  some  other 
erroneous  evidence ;  for  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  source  of  the  Fun- 
sbeon,  and  in  bis  identifloation  of 
tbe  Molanna,  be  is  quite  wrong,  as 
I  sball,  I  think,  be  able  to  show 
very  plainly.  After  tbe  time  of 
Smith,  the  editors  of  Spenser,  and 
other  writers  who  interested  them- 
selves in  this  matter,  followed  bis 
authority  without  question  or  ex- 
amination. 

Smith  states  that  the  Funsbeon 
'  rises  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
in  a  bog  a  mile  south  of  the  moun- 
tains called  tbe  GhJties.  Not  far 
from  its  source  it  receives  a  brook 
called  theBrackbawn,  which  divides 
the  county  of  Limerick  from  Tip- 
perary, and  rises  in  the  Galty 
mountains.'^^  And  in  a  note  at  the 
foot  of  the  same  page  be  states 
that  the  Brackbawn  is  Spenser*a 
MolamuL 

To  anyone  who  has  not  examined 


i« 
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the  place  all  this  appears  satisfac- 
tory, and  to  fall  in  exactly  with 
Spenser's  description.  Bnt  a  walk 
of  three  or  four  miles  along  the 
river  will  at  once  dispel  the  illusion. 
Tlie  river  that  Smith  describes  as 
meeting  the  Brackbawn  from  a  bog 
in  Tipperary,  and  which  he  says  is 
the  Fnnsheon,  has  no  existence  at 
all.  The  Brackbawn,  for  the  whole 
of  its  short  course  of  four  mOes, 
forms  the  boundary  line  between 
the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Lime- 
rick ;  and  it  so  happens  that  there 
is  no  stream  joining  it  from  the 
Tipperary  side.  On  that  side,  the 
fall  of  ground  lies  the  other  way, 
and  all  the  rivulets  flow  eastward 
towards  the  basin  of  the  Suir.  The 
Brackbawn  is,  in  fact,  the  source 
or  headwater  of  the  Funsheon:  it 
is  the  main  stream — the  Funsheon 
itself  —  though  it  is  called  the 
Brackbawn  (and  sometimes  the  At- 
tycraan)  for  the  first  four  miles  of 
its  course,  and  the  Funsheon  from 
that  down.  I  have  said  that  the 
Brackbawn  is  the  main  stream :  I 
should  have  said,  rather,  that  it  is 
the  only  stream ;  for  from  the  point 
high  up  in  the  mountains  where  the 
Brackbawn  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion, of  two  streams,  down  to  where 
it  begins  to  be  called  the  Funsheon, 
it  receives  no  tributary  at  all,  either 
from  the  Tipperary  or  from  the 
Limerick  side. 

As  the  Brackbawn  is  the  Fun- 
sheon, it  cannot  be  the  Molanna,  as 
Smith  and  his  followers  assert ;  for 
the  context  of  the  poem  shows 
clearly  that  the  Molanna  and  the 
Funsheon  are  two  different  streams, 
and  that  the  former  is  a  tributary 
of  the  latter. 

It  is  evident  that  Spenser  was 
well  acquainted  with  all  this  neigh- 
hourhood.  It  forms  part  of  *Ar- 
mulla  Dale,'  the  valley  he  himself 
lived  in ;  it  is  only  aoout  sixteen 
miles  fromKilcolman — within  view, 


in  fact,  of  the  castle  windows ;  and 
he  describes  the  rivers  with  such 
exactness  and  detail,  and  his  de- 
scriptions  are  so  correct,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  believing  that 
he  explored  the  place  himself,  and 
wrotiO  from  personal  knowledge. 

Although  I  knew  this  locality 
many  years  ago  very  intimately,  I 
visited  it  from  Dublin  on  a  pleasant 
day  of  last  June,  to  examine  the 
rivers  and  to  judge  for  myself.  I 
walked  along  the  streams  up  into 
the  heart  of  the  Gfalty  mountains ; 
and  anyone  who  performs  the  same 
pleasant  pilgrimage,  with  the  poet's 
description  in  his  mind,  and  who 
looks  about  him  with  ordinary  at- 
tention, will  identify  the  Molanna 
without  the  least  difficulty.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  choice.  The  whole 
context  of  the  poem  indicates 
that  the  Molanna  flows  from  the 
slopes  of  Arlo-hill.  There  are 
only  two  streams  of  any  conse- 
quence flowing  into  the  Funsheon 
valley  from  the  Galties.  One  of 
these  is  the  Fnnsheon  itself,  or  the 
Brackbawn,  which,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  forms  for  some 
distance  the  boundary  between 
Limerick  and  Tipperary.  Its  sonroe 
is  high  up  among  the  mountains, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the 
summit  of  Oaltymore ;  and  it  flows 
from  several  springy  along  the  fflen, 
one  on  the  boundary  line  of  the 
counties,  others  on  the  Limerick 
side,  but  none,  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
on  the  east  or  Tipperary  side. 

The  other  stream  is  theBehanna,'^ 
which  rises  in  '  Arlo-hill,'  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  summit  of  Chdtj- 
more,  and,  after  a  course  of  about 
four  miles^  joins  the  Funsheon  at 
the  hamlet  of  Kilbeheny.  This  is 
the  Molanna.  We  have,  as  I  have 
said,  no  choice  in  the  matter ;  there 
is  no  stream  but  the  Behanna  flow- 
ing from  the  Galties  into  the  Fun- 
sheon, except  mere  tiny  brooklets 


"  It  IB  now  called  Beheena  by  the  natives ;  but  a  generation  ago  it  was  called  Behanns> 
and  this  is  the  name  perpetuated  on  the  Ordnance  maps. 
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that  conid  not  claim  a  moment's 
consideration ;  and  in  every  respect 
it  answers  the  poet's  description  of 
the  Molanna.  It  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  streams  far  ap  in 
the  momitains,  each  flowing  through 
a  deep  glen,  with  a  high  hill  (Knock- 
nadarriff,  or  the  hill  of  the  bulls) 
jutting  oat  boldly  between  them. 
The  eastern  branch  is  named  Carri- 
geen  (little  rock),  from  a  rock  ex- 
tending along  the  side  of  the  elen 
through  which  it  flows,  which  is 
also  often  called  Doocarrig,  or  black 
rock.  The  other  or  western  branch 
is  called  Goolatinny  (the  recess  of 
the  fox),  or  more  commonly  the 
Pigeon  Bock  stream.  Rising  over 
the  side  of  this  western  glen  is  a 
grrat  precipice  called  Carrignagloor, 
or  the  rock  of  the  pigeons,  which 
gives  the  name  of  Pigeon  Bock  to 
the  stream. 

Each  stream  has  its  own  rock 
towering  up  on  the  side  of  its 
glen;  and  this  is  obviously  what 
the  poet  had  in  his  mind  when  he 
described  the  Molanna  as  '  spring- 
ing from  two  marble  rocks.'  The 
*  grove  of  oakes  high  mounted'  over 
the  double  source  is  gone  indeed; 
hut  BO  are  the  dense  woods  that 
once  clothed  the  €h.lties — '  all  those 
feire  forrests  about  Arlo  hid ' — for 
which  these  mountains  were  noted 
in  times  not  very  remote.  When 
yon  look  from  a  point  on  the  Be* 
hanna,  a  little  below  the  junction  of 
the  two  streams,  upwards  into  the 
two  rocky  glens  winding  into  the 
heart  of  the  mountains,  you  can 
hardly  help  believing  that  m  Spen- 
ser's time  the  grove  of  oaks  that  so 
stmck  his  fancy,  crowned  the  sum- 
mit of  EInocknadarriff,  which  rises 
ftbmpt  and  bare  between  the  two 
streams  to  a  height  of  3,000  feet 
straight  before  you. 

The  'many  woods  and  shady 
coverts'  that  crowned  the  silver 
channel  of  the  Molanna  three  hun- 
dred years  a^,  are  also  gone  ;  but 
down  to  a  very  recent  period  a  wood 
extended   along  both  sides  of  the 


river  for  about  a  mile  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  tributary  streams. 
This  was  called  Coolattin  wood, 
and  was  a  modern  plantation ;  but 
it  was  doubtless  the  successor  of  a 
forest  of  ancient  growth.  Coolattin 
wood  was  cut  down  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  but  abundant  vestiges  of 
it  still  remain — ^roots  and  stumps 
of  trees,  and  an  occasional  under- 
growth of  oak,  ash,  hazel,  and 
birch. 

After  tumbling  down  from  its 
mountain  channel,  the  Behanna 
emerges  sharply  on  the  plain, 
through  which  it  winds  gently  for 
the  last  mile  of  its  course,  among 
level  meadows  and  cornfields,  till 
it  joins  the  Funsheon  near  the  bridge 
of  Kilbeheny;  thus  corresponding 
exactly  with  the  words  of  the 
poet: 

So  now  her  waves  passe  through  a  plea- 
sant plaine 

Till  with  the  Fanchin  she  herselfe  do 
wed, 
And,  both  oombin'd,  themselyes  in  one  faire 
riyer  spred. 

The  stream  is  very  steep  in  the 
.first  part  of  its  course;  and  the 
winter  torrents  have,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  rolled  down  vast  quantities 
of  liu'ge  stones  and  gravel,  and  de- 
posited them  in  the  level  part  of  its 
bed.  The  people,  indeed,  often  come 
specially  to  the  river  during  heavy 
floods  to  listen  to  the  great  noise 
made  by  the  stones  as  they  are 
rolled  down  by  the  torrent,  tearing, 
crashing,  and  grinding  against  each 
other.  The  poet  has  figured  this 
feature  of  the  river  bed,  under  a 
thin  veil,  in  the  passage  where  he 
tells  us  that  the  nymphs,  at  the 
command  of  Diana,  overwhelmed 
Molanna  with  stones.  So  that  here, 
as  elsewhere,  his  accurate  delinea* 
tion  of  local  features  helps  us  to 
identify  the  stream ;  and  when  we 
have  succeeded  in  this,  oi\r  know- 
ledge of  the  place  heightens  our 
appreciation  of  his  beautiful  alle- 
gory. He  is  no  less  truthful  when 
he  writes : 
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But  this  Molanna,  were  the  not  so  sbole 

[shallow], 
Were  t<o  lesse  faire  and  beantifoll  then 

shee  [i.e.  than  the  Mnlla] : 
Yet  as  ehe  is,  a  f&irer  flood  nmy  no  man 

see. 

For  the  BebanBa  never  becomes 
deep  and  Blow  in  its  moyement  like 
the  Mulla,  but  flows  brightly  and 
quickly  along,  winding  and  dashing 
among  the  stones  that  everywhere 
strew  its  bed,  and  showing,  all 
along,  the  clear  gravel  at  the  bot- 
tom. And  as  to  beanty,  I  ques- 
tion whether  the  poet  was  not  pre- 
indiced  in  favour  of  his  own  be- 
loved Mulla,  when  he  pronounced 
it  superior  to  Molanna;  for  even 
though  '  so  shole,'  the  Molanna  is  a 
very  lovely  stream. 

In  the  early  part  of  its  course, 
the  river  forms  many  crystal  pools, 
each  under  a  little  rocky  cascade ; 
and  it  was  in  these  that 

Diana  nsed  oft, 
After  her  sweatie  ehaee  and  toilsome  play, 
To  bathe  herselfe. 

When  I  was  walking  along  the 
stream,  on  a  sultry  evening  in  June, 
I  could  not  help  thinking  how  de- 
licious it  would  be  to  imitate  the 
goddess. 

As  *  Molanna*  is  a  fictitious  name, 
it  may  naturally  be  asked  what  was 
the  circumstance  that  suggested  it 
to  the  poet's  mind  ;  for  the  reader 
will  have  observed  that  all  Spenser's 
fictitious  names  were  adopted  from 
some  local  features ;  and  the  origin 
of  this  name  appears  quite  dear. 
The  poet  tells  us  that  Molanna  was 
*  sister  unto  Mulla  faire  and  bright ;' 
for  both  were  daughters  of  'old 
Father  Mole,'  and,  according  to  the 
poet*8  fancy,  took  their  names  from 
him.  But  the  latter  part  of  the 
name  Molanna,  I  think  it  very  ob- 
vious, was  suggested  to  Spenser 
partly  by  the  native  name  Behanno, 
and  partly  also  perhaps  by  the  £eM3t 
that  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
stream  there  is  a  small  lake  giving 


name  to  a  townland,  called  to  this 
day  Lough-an-an«Mu 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  idea  of 
making  Arlo-hill  the  scene  of  these 
gatherings  of  the  gods  was  sug- 
gested to  Spenser  by  the  native 
legends.  For  in  times  of  old,  in 
the  shadowy  days  of  Irish  romance, 
this  hill  was  very  fiunous ;  it  was 
the  resort  of  fairies  and  enchanters, 
of  gods  and  goddesses,  though  these 
last  were  not  the  same  as  those 
recorded  by  Spenser;  and  many 
stories  of  their  strange  doings  are 
still  preserved  in  our  old  manuscript 
books,  especially  in  one  called  '  The 
Book  of  Bally  mote.' 

It  was  here,  near  the  summit  of 
the  hUl,  that  Gliach,  the  youthfal 
harper  of  Gonnaught,  sat  for  a  whole 
year,  pleading  his  love  for  the  Prin- 
cess Baina,  the  daughter  of  the  De- 
dannan  fairy  king,  Bove  Derg.  Bat 
although  he  played  on  two  harps  at 
the  same  time;  he  was  not  able  by 
the  spells  of  his  fairy  music  to 
open  the  gates  of  the  palace,  for 
the  magical  power  of  the  king  was 
an  overmatch  for  him;  neither 
did  he  succeed  in  winning  the  love 
of  the  princess,  whose  heart  re- 
mained hardened  against  him  to  the 
last.  So  that  the  earth,  at  length 
taking  pity  on  his  sorrows,  opened 
up  under  his  feet  and  received  him 
into  her  bosom.  And  the  hollow 
was  immediately  filled  up  by  a  lake, 
which  remains  to  this  day  near  the 
top  of  the  hill.  The  legend  ^*  adds 
that  *  Crotta  Gliach,'  the  <^d  name 
of  the  Galty  mountauiay  was  derived 
from  this  love  tragedy  ;  for  ^  Crotta 
Gliach'  signifies,  according  to  this 
account,  the  crotta  or  harps  of 
Gliach,  in  allusion  to  the  two  cruiU 
or  harps  on  which  he  played. 

It  was  here,  too,  that  another 
fiedry  princess,  the  beautiful  Keraber, 
and  ner  train  of  seven  score  and 
ten  damaels,  who  were  brighUoo- 
Ioux«d  birds  one  year,  and  had  their 
own  ahi^s  the  next — here  it  waSi 


>■  Which,  as  well  as  the  next,  is  found  in  the  JBook  of  BaUymota. 
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on  this  very  lake,  that  they  spent 
their  time,  swimming  aboat  year 
afler  year  while  they  were  birds, 
linked  together  in  couples  with 
chains  of  silver. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  Spenser 
was  acquainted  with  these  and  other 
legends  aboat  Arlo-hill — why  should 
he  not  know  them  as  well  as  he 
knew  the  legend  of  Lough  Melvin 
at  the  other  side  of  Ireland  ? — 
they  were  then  quite  common  among 
the  peasantry,  as  indeed  some  of 
them  are  at  the  present  day ;  and  we 
may  very  well  suppose  that  he  took 
from  them  the  hint  of  the  meeting 
of  the  gods,  and  of  his  beautifal 
episode  of  Diana  and  her  nymphs. 

The  story  of  the  loves  of  the  two 
rivers,  Bregog  and  Mulla,  is  ralated 
in  Golin  Clouts  come  Jwme  againe ; 
and  the  poet  introduces  this  little 
pastoral  narrative  with  a  particular 
account  of  his  own  melodious 
Mulla: 

Old  father  Mole  (Mole  hight  that  mountain 

That  valla  the  north  side  of  Armulla  dale ;) 
Be  had  a  daughter  fresh  as  floure  of  May, 
Which  gare  that  name  unto  that  pleasant 

▼ale; 
Mnlla,  the  daughter  of  old  Mole,  so  hight 
The  nimph,  which  of  that  water  course  has 

charge. 
That,  springing  out  of  Mole,  doth  run  downe 

To  Butteyant,  where,  spreading  forth  at 

it  giTeth  name  unto  that  auneient  Citde, 
Which  Kilnemullah  deped  is  of  old. 

The  little  river  Mulla,  which  he 
elsewhere  speaks  of  as  'Mulla 
mine,  whose  waves  T  whilom 
tanght  to  weep,'  flows  by  Butte vant 
and  Doneraile,  passing  through  the 
district  once  held  by  Spenser, 
within  a  short  distance  of  Kilcol- 
inan  Gastle,  and  after  a  gentle 
winding  course  of  about  twenty -five 
miles  it  joins  the  Blackwater  half- 


way between  Mallow  and  Fermoy. 
The  name  Mulla,  which  Spenser 
took  sach  delight  in,  is  not,  and 
never  was,  the  name  of  the  river; 
but  the  poet  used  it,  as  elsewhere 
he  used  Arlo,  in  preference  to  the 
true  name,  on  account  of  its 
musical  sound.  Its  proper  name  is 
Awbeg,  little  river  ;  and  it  was  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Avonmore  (g^reat  river)  or  Black- 
water. 

The    poet  got  the  name  Mulla 
much  in  the  same  way  as  he  got 
'baleful   Oure;'**  he  borrowed    it 
from    Kilnemullah,   which,   as   he 
truly  states,  was  the  old  name  of 
Buttevant.     The  river  gprows  very 
wide,   'spreading  forth  at  large,' 
at  Buttevant,   forming   a  kind  of 
elongated  lake ;    and  ne  assumed 
that    its    own    proper  name    was 
Mulla,  and  that  it  gave  name  to 
Kilnemullah — '  It  giveth  name  unto 
that   auneient    Gittie  '  ^  —  it    was 
enoQgh    for    him    that    it   looked 
plausible ; — and  having  got  the  name 
Mulla,  he  used  it  ever  after  for  the 
river,  and  loved  it,  and  multiplied 
it  in  every  direction.     Its  first  re* 
production  is  in  '  Old  Father  Mole,' 
the  fiinciful  name  of  the  range  of 
hills  already  noticed,  father  of  the 
njmph  Mulla,  who,  following  up, 
or    ];ather  reversing,    the    fiction, 
took  her  name  from  her  grey  old 
sire,  as  did  also  her  sister  nymph 
Molanna;    and,  lastly,    the    name 
Armulla    had    a  like    origin,    for 
Mulla  'gave  that  name  unto  that 
pleasant  vale.' 

[Mulla]  loVd  and  was  beloved  Aill  faine 
Of  her  owne  brother  river,  Bregog  hight, 
So  hiffht  because  of  this  deceit&U  traine 
Which  he  with  Mulla  wrought  to  win  de- 
light. 
But  her  old  sire  more  carefull  of  her  good^ 
And  meaning  her  much  better  to  preferre, 
Did  thinke  to  match  her  with  the  neigh- 
bour flood. 


"  See  D.  324. 

*  As  if  it  were  the  kill  or  church  of  Mulla.  But  this  is  not  correct,  for  the  old  name 
i*  CiU-^ta-ntMtch,  eccUMa  tumulorum,  as  O'Sulliran  Bear  transUtes  it,  Hhe  church  of  the 
sammits  or  hillocks.'  The  present  name  Buttevant  is  believed  to  be  derived  from  BotUet- 
M-ovdjit,  a  Ytfat^  phrase,  meaning  *  push  forward,'  the  motto  of  the  Barrymore  family. 
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Wdch  Alio  high^  Broadwater  [the  Black- 
ira'^r]  called  farre. 

And,  in  facfc,  the  day  was  fixed  for 
the  marriage ;  bat  Bregog  was  de- 
termined, to  have  Mnlla  for  him- 
self, and  the  nymph  secretly 
favoured  his  advances.  The  old 
father,  '  sitting  still  on  hie,'  kept  a 
close  watch  on  the  lovers;  but 
Bregog  was  too  clever  for  him,  and 
circumvented  him  in  the  end.  For 
the  rest  we  must  let  Colin  Clout 
tell  the  story  in  his  own  delightful 
way. 

Her  father,  sitting  still  on  hie, 
Did  warily  still  watch  which  way  she  went, 
And  eke  from  fur  obserr'd  with  lealous  eie, 
Which  way  his  course  the  wanton  Bregog 

bent; 
Him  to  deceive,  for  all  his  watchfull  ward, 
The  wily  lover  did  devise  this  slight : 
First  into  many  parts  bis  stream  be  shar*d 
That,  whilest  the  one  was  watcbt,  the  other 

might 
Passe  nnespide  to  meete  her  by  the  way ; 
And  then,  besides,  those  little  streames  so 

broken, 
He  under  ground  so  closely  did  convay, 
That   of  their  passage  doth  appeare  no 

token, 
Till  they  into  the  Mullaes  water  slide. 
So  secretly  did  he  his  love  enioy : 
Yet  not  so  secret,  but  it  was  descride. 
And  told  her  father  by  a  shepheard'e  boy, 
'Whot  wondroufl  wroth  for  that  so  fbule  de* 

spight. 
In  great  revenge  did  roll  down  from  his 

hill 
Huge  mighty  stones,  the  which  eneomber 

might 
His  passage,  and  hit  watar-couisea  spill. 
80  of  a  Biver,  which  he  was  of  old. 
He  none  was  made,  but  scattred  all  to 

nought ; 
And,  lost  emong  those  rocks  into  him  rokl, 
Bid  lose  his  name :  so  dean  his  lore  ha 

boughk 

The  little  river  Bregoge  is  still 
well  known  bv  the  same  name.  It 
rises  in  two  aeep  glens  on  Corrin- 
more  Hill,  one  of  the  BallahoQZft 
range,  and,  flowing  near  Eliloolmaa 
Castle,  it  joins  the  Awbeg  or  Mulla 
at  the  town  of  Doneraile,  after  a 
course  of  about  five  miles.  This 
river  is  described  by  the  poet,  in 
his  fanciful  sketch,  with  great 
truthfulness*  After  leaving  the 
hills  it  traverses  Uie  plain  before  its 


junction  with  the  Awbeg ;  and  for 
some  distance  after  emereing  from 
its  mountain  home  its  channel  is 
often  very  wide,  and  filled  with 
heaps  of  gmvel  and  stones  brought 
down  by  the  floods,  so  that  the 
stream,  which  is  generally  veiy 
small,  and  often  nearly  dry,  is 
much  scattered  and  interrupted; 
and  we  may  assume  <hat  it  was 
still  more  ^o  in  Spenser's  time, 
before  the  bed  was  shut  in  hj  cul- 
tivation. These  are  the  stones 
rolled  down  by  Old  Father  Mole  in 
his  *  great  revenge.' 

In  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
the    river    traversen    a   limestone 
plain,  winding  along  a  lovely  tittle 
glen,  among  rich   meadows  inter- 
spersed with    groves    and   shrub- 
beries, and   grey  limestone  rocks, 
Bometimee  rising  high  up  on  eiiher 
bank,  and  sometimes  just  peeping 
out  from  amidst  the  foliage.     Two 
or  three  times,  from   '  Streamhill,' 
where  the  two    principal   feeders 
meet,  down  to  '  Old  Court ' — a  dis- 
tance of  about  two  miles — ^the  river 
sinks  out  of  sight,  and  flows  under- 
ground for  a  considerable  distance 
through  the  caverns  of  the  lime- 
stone rock  under  its  bed,  leaving  its 
channel  completely  dry.  It  presents 
this  appearance  always,  azcept  in 
wet  weather  or   during    a   flood, 
when  the  underg^und  caverns  are 
not  able  to  swallow  all  the  water, 
and   the    stream   then    flows  con- 
tinuously.     With    this  peculiarity 
Spenser  was   thoroughly  well  ac- 
quainted,  as  he  describes  it  with 
great  correctness : 

Those  little  Btreamee  so  broken 
He  [Bregogj  under  ground  so  closely  did 

conray, 
That  of  their  paaaege  doth  appears  no  tofcn, 
Till  they  into  the  Mullaea  water  gUde. 

The  poet  called  this  little  river 
by  its  true  name,  which  is  not  very 
musical,  instead  of  inventing  or 
borrowing  one,  as  he  did  in  so  many 
other  cases ;  for  it  so  happened  that 
he  was  able  to  turn  its  si^ifioatiou 
to  aocount«*if  ,  indeed,  as  is  probable, 
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the  name  did  not  suggest  tlie  treat- 
ment— ^in  working  out  his  pretly 
pastoral,  'Bregog,'  meaning,  as  he 
rightly  interprets  it,  a  false  one  or 
a  deoeiver. 

So  hi^t  because  of  ibis  dicwtfoU  traine, 
Which  he  with  Hulla  wBOOght  to  win  da- 
light. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  saj  a 
word  here  regarding  this  name  and 
its  signification,  though  in  doing  so 
we  shall  ha^e  to  descend  from  the 
aiiy  world  of  fancy  to  the  solid 
level  mund  of  sober  reality.  Breg 
is  an  Irish  word  meaning  a  false- 
hood, and  in  varions  forms  it  is 
applied  to  rivers  that  are  sabject 
to  sudden  and  dangerous  floods,  or 
which  flow  through  deep  quagmires ; 
fiignifyingy  in  tms  application,  de- 
ceitful or  treacherous.  There  is,  for 
instance,  a  stream  called  Breagagb 
near  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  and 
another  near  Thurles,  in  Tipperary. 
And  Trawbreaga  Bay,  at  Malm 
in  the  north  of  Donegal,  is  so 
called  (Trawbreaga  mftaning  the 
strand  of  falsehood  or  treachery) 
because  the  tide  rises  there  so  sud- 
denly that  it  has  often  swept  away 


people    walking    incautiously    on 
the  shore. 

Spenser's  Bregog  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  four  mountain  nvulets 
all  of  about  the  same  length,  and 
meeting  nearlj  at  the  same  point, 
whence  the  united  stream  flows 
on  to  the  Awbeg.  These  rivulets 
carry  Htfcle  water  in  dry  weather, 
but  whenever  a  heavy  and  continu- 
ous shower  falls  on  the  hills,  four 
mountain  floods  rush  down  simul- 
tajaeously,  and  meet  together  nearly 
at  the  same  instant,  swelling  the 
little  river  in  a  few  moments  to  a 
furiouB  and  dangerous  torrent.  All 
this  is  quite  well  understood  in 
the  neighbourhood.  An  intelligent 
peasant  living  near  the  river  told 
me  that  it  was  the  most '  roguish ' 
river  in  the  world;  for  when  you 
least  expected  it,  and  when  the 
stream  looked  perfectly  quiet  and 
gentle,  the  flood  wonM  rise  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  a  height 
of  seven  or  eight  feet,  rushing 
down  '  all  abreast,'  as  he  expressed 
it.  I  may  add  that  the  word 
'  roguish '  gives  exactly  the  sense  of 
the  Irish  name  '  Br^goge.' 
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TWENTY  miles  to  the  north  of 
Lacca,  nine  from  Lacca's  well- 
known  baths,  is  a  little  mountain 
town,  which  not  one  traveller  in  a 
hundred  thinks  of  visitinK*  Yet, 
historically,  artistically,  ana  archsB- 
ologically,  Barga  is  interesting 
enough  to  be  worth  a  longer  devia- 
tion from  the  beaten  track.  In  the 
first  place  its  position  is  almost 
unrivalled  for  natural  beauty. 
Perched  on  the  southern  spur  of 
Monte  Bomeccio,  itself  .an  outwork 
of  the  Garfagnana  Apennines,  which 
divide  Tuscany  from  Lombardy, 
it  commands  a  vast  extent  of  the 
lovely  valley  of  the  Serchio,  and 
&ces  that  most  majestic  mountain 
the  Pania  alia  Croce  and  the  pan- 
orama of  the  northern  flanks  of  the 
Serravezza  and  Carrara  ranges. 
The  great  dome  of  the  Pania  towers 
above  all  other  peaks,  and  although 
of  no  tremendous  altitude — ^being 
only  seven  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea  level — is  very  grand  in  outline 
and  eflect.  To  its  left  is  the  fan- 
tastic Monte  Forato,  pierced  by  a 
natural  arch.  The  opening  is  near 
the  summit  of  ihe  pinnacle,  and 
seen  from  the  terrace  of  Barga  cathe- 
dral might  be  a  stray  half-moon 
caught  in  its  fall  from  the  sky.  It  is 
said  that  on  one  day  of  the  year 
the  sun  sets  immediately  behind 
this  opening,  which  then  yawns  like 
the  portal  of  a  world  of  flame. 
And  if  we  lower  our  glance  from  the 
noble  line  of  peaks  to  where  the 
Serchio  valley  is  barricaded  by  the 
mighty  hiUs  waUing  it  in  from 
Northern  Italy,  the  eye  rests  in  all 
directions  on  the  loveliest  details  of 
Italian  landscape.  It  is  mountain 
scenery  shorn  of  all  austerity ; 
nature  the  mother,  not  the  step- 
mother. 

Directly     opposite,     across    the 
Serchio,  is  the  little  town  of  Galli- 


cano,  crowned  by  a  lofty  church 
tower,  and  backed  by  the  steep  clifib 
through  which  the  Turrita  torrent 
cleaves  its  way  to  the  river.  Hemp 
and  vines  and  Indian  com  and 
patches  of  pasture  and  woodland 
enamel  the  valley  below  in  varied 
shades  of  greeneiy.  A  succession  of 
wooded  ridges  and  spurs  invade  the 
land,  dive  here  and  there  into  deep 
ravines  and  start  up  in  cypress-crest- 
ed crags.  All  things  speak  of  peace 
and  plenty.  Substantial  cottages 
are  dotted  about  on  all  sides ;  villas 
and  towers,  hamlets  and  villages, 
climb  far  up  among  the  chestnnts 
on  the  slopes  behind  the  town. 
These  mountains  are  no  destructive 
tyrants,  bnt  rather  sheltering  guar- 
dians to  whom  their  human  children 
lovingly  cling. 

The  ridge-like  promontory  on 
which  Barga  stands  is  guarded  on 
either  side  by  a  torrent  coursing 
through  a  deep  ravine.  Bound  the 
greater  part  of  its  walled  circuit 
the  ground  &lls  precipitously ;  in- 
deed, behind  the  town  the  mule 
path  from  the  second  of  its  two 
gates  crosses  the  gorge  on  a  narrow 
causeway.  The  cnief  gate  is  on  the 
high  road,  but  you  cannot  drive 
through  the  archway,  for  no  vehicle 
may  enter  Barga.  But  as  the  last 
two  miles  and  more  are  a  steep  and 
continuous  ascent,  it  is  well  for  the 
horses  that  their  work  ends  perforce 
at  the  gate.  From  this  point  also 
we  command  the  wondrous  prospect 
of  domes  and  peaks  and  jagged 
crests,  illumined  by  the  shifting 
lights  of  a  stormy  August  afternoon, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  our  first 
visit,  and  we  know  that  grander 
still  is  the  scene  from  the  terrace 
before  the  church. 

Looking  at  the  stem  and  narrow 
gateway  of  the  town,  we  think  of 
all  the  vicissitudes  it  has  seen,  how 
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often  it  has  been  thrown  open  to 
adxait  a  conquering  host ;  how  often, 
too,  the  gallant  men  of  Barga  have 
jo^'fullj  rushed  through  it  after 
some  brilliant  repulse  of  the  invad- 
ing forces.  Was  not  the  great 
Condottiere  Piccinino  himself  sig- 
nally routed  on  the  ridge  without 
and  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Barga  in  ignominious  haste  P  For 
this  little  town,  that  in  official  par- 
lance is  no  town  at  all,  but  simply  a 
castello,  has  stood  an  unusual  num- 
her  of  sieges,  more  indeed  than 
many  far  more  important  places. 

Bat  it  is  hardly  fitting  to  recount 
Barga's  fortunes  outside  her  gates. 
First  let  us  take  the  reader  inside 
and  through  her  steep  ways,  and 
into  her  churches  and  up  to  the 
Arringo,  Then,  perhaps,  he  may 
feel  some  interest  in  the  tale  of  this 
warrior  eyrie,  which,  as  the  key  of 
the  Garfagnana  district,  was  always 
a  bone  of  contention  between  Church 
and  Empire,  Guelf  and  Ghibelline, 
Lnoca  and  Florence. 

To  the  right  of  the  gate,  where 
the  walls  are  highest — those  walls 
that  have  more  than  once  been 
breached,  and  once  at  least  razed 
to  the  ground — is  the  Pallone 
ground,  and  graceful  players  in 
white  frilled  tunics  are  enjoying  a 
<iniet  practice  with  the  huge  leather 
balls  before  the  game  fairly  begins. 
There  had  been  a  great  match,  we 
▼ere  told,  on  the  previous  day,  and 
all  those  turf  seats  ranging  to  the 
top  of  the  bastion  yonder,  where 
that  fine  cedar  of  Lebanon  spreads 
its  branches,  had  been  crowded 
with  spectators.  The  old-world 
game  of  Pallone  is  well  suited  to 
this  old-world  Barga ;  and  we  can 
imagiue  how  generation  after  gene- 
ration of  similar  holiday  crowds 
have  trooped  through  the  gate  to 
£ee  Pallone  played,  whenever  times 
were  quiet  and  no  Lucchese  or 
Pisan  marauders  were  ravaging  the 
country  side. 

Mounting  a  steep  and  narrow 
street — wide    in    comparison   with 


many  of  the  others — and  lined  with 
substantial  stone  mansions,  8ome  of 
which  boast  Venetian-Qothic  win- 
dows— threading  one  or  two  zigzag 
lanes  and  skirting  part  of  a  high 
wall,  tufted  with  maidenhair  and 
capers,  we  soon  reach  the  Cathedral 
Piazza,  locally  known  as  the  A  rriugo. 
The  title  explains  itself.  Barga  is 
poor  in  piazzas ;  space  was  precious 
in  the  days  when  it  was  dangerous 
for  men  to  plant  their  dwellings 
outside  the  walls,  among  the  cy- 
presses to  the  front  or  uie  chest- 
nuts at  the  back  of  the  town,  and 
this  wide  terrace  and  the  level 
greensward  along  the  Duomo's 
flank,  commanding  the  whole  mass 
of  Barga's  roofs,  was  undoubtedly 
the  best  possible  spot  on  which  to 
harangue  (arringare)  Barga's  peo- 
ple in  all  public  emergencies. 

The  men  of  Barga,  a  hcuxly, 
vigorous  race,  tall  of  stature  and 
famed  in  all  time  for  their  love  of 
freedom  and  martial  spirit,  were 
quite  aware  of  the  military  impor- 
tance of  their  citadel,  and  by  no 
means  willing  to  submit  themselves 
to  Lucca's  tyranny.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  glance  over  the  wide 
extent  of  hill  and  valley,  mountain 
passes  and  winding  river  course, 
visible  from  this  breezy  terrace,  to 
understand  why  the  possession  of 
Barga  should  have  been  so  hotly 
contested  by  rival  States,  and 
why,  when  it  was  finally  incor- 
porated in  the  dominion  of  Flo- 
rence, that  jealous  Republic  should 
have  swerved  from  her  traditional 
policy  of  harshness  towards  subject 
towns,  and  granted  Barga  so  many 
exceptional  privileges. 

But  a  sketch  of  Barga's  vicissi- 
tudes must  be  g^veu  later,  for  now 
the  great  door  of  the  cathedral  is 
open,  and  the  afternoon  sun  is  send- 
ing shafts  of  golden  light  up  to  the 
high  altar.  This  chiesa  maggiorv. 
— commonly  styled  the  Duomo — i« 
a  massive,  imposing  structure  of 
considerable  architectural,  preten- 
sions,  and   has   exercised  the  ii^* 
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gennitj  of  all  tbe  arcbeeologists 
Avho  have  visited  it.  It  ig  to  the 
kindness  of  two  of  these  gentle- 
men, Dr.  Carina  and  Mr.  Charles 
Heath  Wilson,  that  I  am  indebted 
for  many  of  the  following  parti- 
culars. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  church 
nothing  certain  can  be  ascertained, 
save  that  up  to  the  year  1390  it 
was  much  smaller  than  it  is  now. 
and  was  dedicated  to  St.  James  ana 
St.  Christopher.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  built  upon  the  remains  of  a 
Pagan  temple,  but  neither  upon 
this  head  can  any  exact  information 
be  obtained. 

To  the  older  portion  of  the  church, 
including  the  facade,  Mr.  Wilson 
assigns  the  date  of  the  eleventh 
century.  This  is  very  interesting 
in  character.  It  is  built  of  irregtt* 
lAr  blocks  of  rich  yellow  travertme, 
much  wasted  bv  time,  and  has 
seven  arcades  of  engaged  columns 
on  shafts.  Tbe  architrave  of  the 
main  entrance  is  of  marble,  and 
carved  with  rudely  executed  scrolls 
of  the  Roman  acanthus.  Here 
and  there  a  block  of  grey  stone 
^ith  sculptured  knots  and  inter- 
lacings  excites  a  belief  that  at  scliie 
period  the  whole  facade  may  have 
been  similarly  decorated.  This, 
however,  is  an  open  question.  Some 
archesologists  detect  distinct  traces 
of  Lombard  workmanship,  and  a 
(Turious  carved  inscription  beside 
the  great  door  is  adduced  in  support 
of  this  theory,  supposed  to  be  the 
trade  mark,  as  it  were,  of  those 
wandering  Lombard  artificers  who 
were  likewise  of  the  Oon^temity 
of  Free  Masons. 

Thns  much  of  the  Church  of  St. 
James  and  St.  Christopher  in  the 
(lays  when  Sta.  Maria  of  Loppia, 
•  fown  in  the  valley  there  near  the 
outlying  stronghold  of  Loppia,  was 
the  nead  church  of  the  diocese,  with 
all  the  benefices  and  dignities  there- 
unto appertaining. 

But  a  great  change  came  about 
ia  1390.     Some  years  before  that 


date,  during  a  campaign  in  which 
the  castle  of  Loppia  was  destroyed  by 
the  Lucchese,  its  church  desecrated, 
its  priest  carried  off  in  chains,  and 
the  whole  district  laid  waste,  a 
font  had  been  erected  in  the  Barga 
Church,  and  the  rite  of  baptism 
performed  there  instead  of  at  Loppia. 
But  St.  Christopher  is  poor ;  fimds 
are  lacking  for  pomps  and  cere- 
monies  like  those  of  Loppia ;  there- 
fore in  1390  Giovanni,  Bishop  of 
Lucca,  and  Francesco  di  Barga, 
Archpriest  of  Sta.  Maria  di  Loppia, 
duly  signed  a  petition  setting  forth 
these  circumstances,  and  praying 
that  the  Church  of  Barga  be  en- 
dowed  with  the  estates,  emolu- 
ments, and  appurtenances  of  the 
Pieve  of  Loppia ;  be  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  pieve  or  parish  church  and 
baptistry,  and  be  henceforth  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Virgin  as  well 
as  to  St.  Christopher  Martyr  (poor 
Bt.  James  was  quite  put  aside) ; 
that  it  be  placed  in  the  charge  of 
the  Chapter  of  the  said  church  and 
hospital  of  Loppia,  and  that  it  be 
in  the  gift  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
See  of  LuCca. 

We  can  imagine  that,  all  com- 
miseration for  Loppia's  sufferings 
notwithstanding,  it  must  have  been 
a  proud  day  for  the  brave  and  pious 
Barghigiani  when  their  hill-top 
fane  ceased  to  be  one  of  twelve 
churches,  all  subject  to  little 
Loppia  down  there  in  the  valley. 
Doubtless  they  opened  their  purses 
willingly  enough  to  pay  for  the 
enlargement  and  decorations  be- 
fitting alike  their  church's  new 
dignity,  and  the  state  of  the  many 
noble  families  who  found  it  plea- 
Banter  to  live  behind  strong  walls 
than  in  the  much  harassed  district 
on  which  those  walls  looked  down. 
As  we  have  seen,  some  archseologists 
consider  that  the  travertine  &9ade 
belonged  to  the  original  little  church 
of  St.  Christopher,  while  others 
assert  that  it  was  only  now,  when 
the  whole  structure  was  enlarged, 
that  it  was  fkced  with  those  yellowish 
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slabs.  Yet  the  soalptnres  on  the 
corbelled  and  arcaded  cornice  of  the 
facade  argae  in  favour  of  tbe  former 
hypothesis,  for  thej  are  exceedingly 
prunitiTe.  On  one  corbel,  for  in- 
stance, we  see  a  very  pre-Raphael- 
ite  knight,  probably  St  George, 
armed  with  sword  and  buckler,  and 
about  to  give  the  death-stroke  to 
the  appalling  dragon  on  the  next 
corbel.  Similarly  placed  is  the 
archer,  with  a  disproportionately 
large  head,  and  the  waggish- looking 
bird  opposite  awaiting  the  arrow 
shot.  But  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
church  are  some  small  pointed 
arches,  whidi  are  evidently  of  a 
later  period. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is 
▼ery  imposing,  and  presents  fine 
chiaroscuro  effects  as  we  come  in 
from  the  blaze  of  sunshine  without. 
On  one  side  the  light  pours  in 
through  narrow  pointed  windows, 
OD  the  other  fights  its  way  through 
cnrtains  of  dark  crimson  silk.  And 
violet  gleams  and  roseate  glow  are 
met  and  pierced  by  the  long  beams 
of  pare  sunlight  from  the  open  door. 
There  has  been  some  special  cere- 
mony on  the  previous  day,  and  the 
floor  is  still  strewn  with  twigs  of 
box  and  yellow  everlastings  which 
send  up  whiffs  of  pungent  fragrance 
as  our  feet  pass  over  them.  And 
there  is  the  quaint  old  pulpit  of 
which  Barga  is  so  jastly  proud ;  and 
in  our  haste  to  approach  it,  we 
hardly  notice  that  the  impressive 
range  of  pillars^  coursed  in  black 
&nd  white,  are  only  painted  to  look 
like  stone.  This  very  interesting 
pnlpii  has  many  points  of  resem- 
blance with  that  of  San  Miniato  at 
Florence.  It  is  of  marble,  and  rests 
upon  four  shafts.  One  of  these  is 
supported  by  a  grotesque  crouching 
figure ;  tbe  second  and  third,  front- 
ing the  main  entrance,  respectively 
by  a  lion  crushing  a  dragon,  and  a 
lion  trampling  on  a  human  figure 
who  has  one  band  in  the  brute's  jowl 
and  with  the  other  has  plunged  a 
dagger  up  to  the  hilt  in  his  tnroat. 


The  fourth  is  longer,  having  no 
pedestal.  The  capitals  of  these 
shafts  are  all  very  elegant,  and  each 
is  of  different  design.  On  one  we 
see  a  very  realistic  eagle  scratching 
its  beak  with  its  left  claw,  with  an 
air  of  deep  reflection.  The  rim  of 
the  pulpit  is  inlaid  with  a  running 
ornament  in  highly  polished  black 
paste.  Beneath  is  an  arcade  of 
small  pointed  arches  mnch  enriched. 
Their  shafts  have  geometric  pat- 
terns in  the  same  black  paste.  The 
spaces  between  the  arches  have 
carvings  of  the  Annunciation,  Ns^- 
tivity,  and  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
in  low  relief.  These  are  all  very 
naive  and  interesting,  especially  the 
three  kings,  who  are  briskly  canter- 
ing towards  the  stable  on  exceedingl  v 
stumpy  steeds.  The  figures,  though 
coarse  and  clumsily  executed,  are 
full  of  life  and  movement.  Their  eyes 
are  of  black  paste,  round  and  pro- 
jecting, like  boot-buttons,  as  one  of 
our  party  remarked.  To  the  eye 
of  the  architect  the  interior  of  the 
chnrch  presents  many  interesting 
features;  as,  for  instance,  the  great 
difference  in  width  of  the  tall 
arches  in  the  choir.  Indeed  there 
is  no  unity  of  design,  and  there 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  rapid 
change  of  ideas  during  the  pi*ooess 
of  enlargriug  the  church.  The 
masonry  being  all  of  the  same 
character  denotes  that  there  was 
no  groat  differenoe^in  age.  Some 
curious  particulars  respecting  the 
church  are  to  be  found  in  the  muni- 
cipal records. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  provision, 
dated  14 14,  forbidding  females  to 
occupy  places  within  the  screen  at 
the  beginning  of  the  transept  while 
mass  was  being  performed,  and  or- 
daining that  anyone  infringing  this 
regulation  should  pay  a  fine  of  five 
soldi  for  every  such  infringement 
The  document  naively  adds,  that  of 
course  this  rule  does  not  apply  to 
the  maniage  service,  daring  which 
it  ia  lawful  for  the  bride  to  remain 
within  the  railing  with  her  bus- 
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band.  Exception,  too,  was  made  in 
favour  of  the  female  members  of  the 
Salvi  and  Manfredi  families,  and,  it 
is  stated,  this  privilege  was  granted 
in  reward  for  important  services 
rendered  by  those  families  in  nn- 
ravelling  a  plot  against  the  liberties 
of  Barga.  This  document  opens 
with  expressions  of  homage  to  God 
and  all  the  saints  of  Paradise,  lauda- 
tory mention  of  Pope  John  XXIII., 
and  of  the  whole  College  of  Car- 
dinals. To  the  emperor  no  reference 
whatever  is  made.  Praise  is  also 
rendered  to  the  Priori  delle  Arti, 
the  Gonfalonieri  of  justice,  and  to 
the  magnificent  and  mighty  people 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Florence. 
There  is  a  solemn  declaration  of 
faith  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in 
fevour  of  the  Guelf  party.  The 
honour,  state,  and  greatness  of  the 
territory  and  commune  of  Barga 
are  likewise  magnified.  And  at  the 
conclusion  is  a  prayer  for  the  ^Mala 
morte  and  final  extermination  of  all 
the  Ghibellines.' 

The  gate  or  screen  which  no 
female  might  pass,  is,  as  we  have 
st-ated,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
nave;  it  is  raised  on  three  steps, 
and  abuts  on  the  pulpit.  It  is  of 
inlaid  marble,  and  has  some  geo- 
metric and  foliated  designs  of  great 
beauty  and  variety.  The  font  in 
the  baptismal  chapel,  near  the  main 
entrance,  is  also  worthy  of  remark. 
It  is  a  huge  marble  basin  of  hexa- 
gonal form.  In  the  large  chapel 
to  the  right  of  the  high  altar  is  a 
graceful  edicola — or  receptacle  for 
the  holy  oils — of  Del^  Bobbia 
ware,  and  attributed  to  Luca 
himself.  But  this,  like  the  other 
terra  cottas  in  Barga,  is  as- 
signed by  competent  art  critics 
to  Andrea  and  his  school,  for, 
whereas  no  evidence  exists  of  Luca 
ever  having  worked  for  Barga, 
Andrea  is  said  to  have  resided  there 
for  some  years,  and,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  the  pieces  differ  in 
several  essential  particulars  from 
Luca's  known  style  of  workmanship. 


This  edicola,  or  ciborium,  is  shaped 
like  a  tiny  altar  let  into  the  wall. 
Beneath   an  architrave  is  a  lifted 
curtain,  sustained  by  two  angels. 
On  the  summit  of  the  circular  fron- 
tispiece is  the  sacramental  cup,  on 
which  the  infant  Saviour  stands  in 
the  act  of  benediction.  On  either  side 
of  the  tabernacle  is  an  angel  clothed 
in  a  long  tunic  bearing  a  candela- 
brum, of  which  the  base  alone  re- 
mains.  These  little  figures  are  very 
suave  and  graceful.  In  a  large  niche 
in  the    choir   stands   a  grotesque 
wooden  iuciage   of   Barga' s   patron 
saint,  St.  Christopher.     This  is  of 
colossal  size  and  ridiculously  ill-pro- 
portioned  form.   The  story  goes  that 
it  originally  had  legs  of  a  length 
suited  to  its  body,  but  that  being  too 
tall  for  its  destined  receptacle,  it  had 
to  be  cut  down  to  fit.     It  is  of  the 
rudest  early  Lombard  workmanship, 
and  its  curiously  florid  colouring  has 
been  periodically  renewed.     There 
are  several  objects  of  interest  in  the 
sacristy.     Among  them  a  fine  pro* 
cessional  silver  crucifix    with  four 
saints  at  the  angles.  It  is  dated  1 408, 
and  is  in  some  sense  a  reminiscence 
of  the  Orcagna  style.     There  is  also 
a  very  good  chalice  of  the  fourteenth 
century,   richly  chiselled  and  ena- 
melled, and  a  store  of  splendid  vest- 
ments  of  various  periods. 

And  now  the  sacristan,  telling  ns 
that  we  have  seen  all  that  the  church 
contains,  unlocks  a  little  door  at 
the  extremity  of  the  transept,  and 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  rude  cloister 
opening  on  to  an  irr^nlar  bit  of 
greensward,  a  sort  of  God's  acre, 
though  the  corpses  do  not  lie  buried 
out  there  in  the  sun  beneath  the 
short,  crisp  turf,  but  are  hidden 
away  in  some  darksome  pit  under 
the  stones  of  the  cloister.  It  is 
only  of  late  years  that  open  ceme- 
teries have  been  made,  away  from 
human  dwellings.  Before,  in  all 
these  Italian  towns,  the  doEtd  were 
hurried  out  of  sight  into  vaults 
beneath  the  parish  church.  From 
the  low  wall  of  this  inclosure  there 
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is  an  enchantiiig  view  over  8iiiin7 
slopes,  cload-tipped  peaks,  and  the 
red  roofs  of  Barga  leanisg  down 
towards  the  ravine-scored  yallej 
below. 

Half  an  hour  later  we  are  down 
among  Barga' s  narrow  wajs^  in  the 
little  convent  chnrch  of  the  Gla- 
risse.  For  here  is  to  be  seen  one  of 
the  chief  artistic  glories  of  the 
town:  a  magnificent  Ascension  of 
the  Vii^n,  of  Delia  Bobbia  work. 
It  is  locally  attributed  to  Lnca,  bnt 
like  all  these  Barga  pieces,  art 
critics  assign  it  to  Andrea.  For 
Lnca,  as  we  know,  generally  con- 
fined himself  to  pale  blue  and  white, 
using  other  tints  solely  for  those 
wondrous  fruit  garlands  of  which 
Venice  still  shows  us  the  living 
counterparts,  pendent  from  church 
doors  during  the  great  feast  of  the 
Bedentore.  Yet,  save  in  the  matter 
of  colour,  this  Ascension  is  almost 
irorthy  of  the  founder  of  the  school. 
The  rapt  expression  of  the  St. 
Piancis  is  wonderfully  given.  In- 
deed the  group  of  saints  surround- 
ing the  empty  sepulchre  is  far  finer 
than  that  of  the  Virgin  and  angels 
above.  Exquisite  lilies  are  sprout- 
ing from  the  tomb,  and  within  the 
frame  of  flowers  and  fruit  is  a  ring 
of  seraphim,  with  much  variety  of 
expression  in  their  rounded  baby  fea- 
tures. At  the  base  is  a  narrow  dado 
of  numerous  tiny  half-length  figures 
of  saints,  of  very  delicate  work- 
^oanship.  Unfortunately  these  are 
almost  hidden  by  the  usual  decora- 
tions, but  it  is  some  slight  comfort 
to  note  that  the  nuns  are  free  from 
one,  at  least,  of  the  besetting  sins 
of  tawdriness.  Heal  flowers  bloom 
in  the  altar  vases  instead  of  the 
ordinary  caricatures  in  coloured 
paper.  Over  the  great  door  is  an- 
other terra  cotta :  a  graceful  Virgin 
and  Child  enwreathed  in  a  circle  of 
fruit. 

Before  plodding  our  way  back  the 
length  of  the  town  to  examine  the 
Delia  Bobbias  in  St.  Francesco,  we 
went  on  to  the  church  of  the  Foma- 


cetia,  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Delia  Bobbias'  furnace.  To  reach 
it  we  had  to  pass  what  may  literally 
be  called  Barga's  back  gate,  leading 
to  the  mountain  mule  paths  and  the 
picturesque  Qiardino  suburb.  And 
issuing  from  this  gate  we  find  our- 
selves at  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 
Barga's  walls  tower  high  behind 
us,  and  we  look  down  into  a  deep 
ravine,  once  a  most  efiectual  moat, 
but  now  spanned  by  a  narrow  cause- 
way. To  the  right  a  shrunken 
stream  gleams  here  and  there  among 
the  stones  at  the  bottom ;  and  figs, 
and  vines,  and  creeping  plants  of 
many  shades  drape  the  steep  rocks 
beneath  the  walls,  and  fall  into  a 
tanele  of  greenery  and  flowers  below. 
Hign  in  air  and  ivy-hung,  a  fine 
aqueduct  strides  boldly  over  the 
gorge,  and  we  look  across  to  the 
woods  and  gardens  of  the  hnge 
Angeli  Villa.  Beyond  the  causeway 
we  pass  between  neat  little  bonnes 
up  to  the  Fomacetta  church,  which 
is  still  hung  about  with  the  withered 
festoons  of  some  recent  holy  fes- 
tival. There  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
within ;  all  is  conunon  and  tawdry; 
the  pictures  execrable.  But  that 
fine  view  of  Barga's  strongest  side 
would  have  well  repaid  us  for  a 
more  toilsome  climb. 

Betuming  to  the  town,  one 
threads  a  network  of  narrow 
streets,  with  narrower  cross  alleys, 
like  steep  cascades  of  dingy  stones, 
dropping  down  into  them  at  inter- 
vals ;  of  darksome  comers  and 
darker  archways  that  might  be 
dens  of  assassins,  but  are  only  nests 
of  dirt.  Then  on  through  a  queer 
triangular  piazza,  with  a  few  fine 
old  mansions  of  massive  stone,  and 
past  the  Municipio  (to  which  we 
shall  presently  return),  and  out 
at  the  chief  gate  by  the  Pallone 
ground,  where  the  game  goes  on 
briskly  now,  on  our  way  to  San 
Francesco  ;  for  this  suburban  build- 
ing is  rich  in  Delia  Bobbias.  It  is 
the  church  of  the  now  suppressed 
Capuchin  monastery,  founded  about 
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the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  oentary 
bj  Fr4  Beato  Eroolano  di  Barga,  a 
preaching  friar,  whose  fervid  elo- 
qaence  aroased  the  enthTisiasm  and 
opened  the  pursee  of  his  nnmerons 
hearers.  It  is  sitnated  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  gate, 
down  a  steep  lane,  among  fields  and 
vineyards,  and  mossy  walls.  The 
narrow,  ill-lighted  church  contains 
three  large  altar-pieces,  all  probably 
by  Andrea,  though  the  Barghigiani 
energetically  attribute  one  of  them 
to  Lrnca  della  Bobbia  ;  and  whoever 
its  author,  this  Nativity  is  a  very 
noble  composition.  St.  Jerome  and 
St.  Francis  are  kneeling  before  the 
Babe ;  loveliest  angels  are  hovering 
in  the  air,  one  of  whom  bears  a  scroll 
inscribed  with  notes  of  music.  The 
Virgin  and  Child  are  tenderly  beau- 
tiful.  Heads  of  animals  in  lowest 
relief  come  in  effectively  b^ind  the 
central  m>up.  On  the  dado  is  a 
small  Piet4,  a  St.  John,  and  four 
other  saints.  The  whole  is  snr. 
rounded  by  a  finely  moulded  wreath 
of  smiling  cherubim. 

The  piece  over  the  altar  opposite 
is  equal  in  size,  but  very  inferior  in 
merit.  Its  subject  is  St.  Francis 
receiving  the  stigmata.  The  saint's 
figure  is  good,  his  rapt  fervour  subtly 
expressed ;  but  the  cold,  pasty  colour- 
ing of  the'  whole  work,  its  clumsi- 
ness of  denign  and  execution,  alike 
suggest  its  being  one  of  Andrea's 
earliest  works  or  that  of  some  pupil 
of  the  school.  It  has  a  coarse  back- 
ground of  realistic  cottages  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  recalling  the  eariv 
German  style.  The  blue,  which  is 
the  prevailing  colour,  is  cold  and 
heavy,  totally  unlike  the  tint  used 
by  Luoa.  In  the  centre  of  the  dado 
is  a  circular  medallion  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  two  angels  in  ado- 
ration, and  four  praying  figures.  The 
whole  is  bordered  by  angel  heads, 
with  stiff  pendants  of  flowers  and 
fruit. 

In  the  choir  stands  the  third  altar- 
piece,  an  Assumption .  The  Virgin  is 
floatixig  up  to  heaven  amid  a  cluster 


of  attendant  angels.  Shehas dropped 
her  girdle  into  the  outstretched 
hands  of  St.  John,  who  kneels  to 
receive  the  gift.  On  the  dado  is  a 
little  door,  that  of  the  Virginia 
tomb,  surrounded  by  oherahe  and 
liehtly  floating  angels.  This  beaa- 
tiful  work  has  the  usual  frame  of 
flowers  and  fruit,  and  is  undoabtedly 
by  Andrea  della  Bobbia.  So,  pnv 
bably,  are  the  well-executed  figures, 
four  feet  in  height,  of  St.  Anthony 
and  St.  Andrew  at  the  entrance 
of  the  presbytery.  Formerly  the 
Mordini  chapel,  in  the  same  baild- 
ing,  contained  two  other  fignres 
— an  angel  of  the  Anuunciatioa 
and  the  Virgin  Mary — but  these 
have  been  removed  to  the  Mordini 
palace,  where  we  were  presently 
shown  them  by  Signor  Mordini, 
ex-Prefect  of  Naples. 

In  the  cloister  is  a  clumsy,  un» 
varnished  terra  ootta,  alleged  to  he 
an  unfinished  group  by  Andrea,  and 
quoted  by  the  natives  as  a  trium- 
phant proof  that  all  these  woHn 
were  produced  in  Barga  itself. 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the 
Della  Robbias,  we  may  observe  that 
among  the  records  of  Barga  is  a 
memorandum  that  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  restoration  and  enlarge- 
ment of  S.  Cristofano,  the  Delia 
Robbias  were  removed  to  that,  church 
from  San  Francesco,  but  there  is  no 
record  of  the  date  when  they  were 
replaced  in  the  monastery.  In  ftust 
there  is  a  singular  dearth  of  doco- 
ments  on  all  matters  relating  to 
works  of  art  in  the  Duomo;  and 
the  present  syndic,  who  is  occupied 
with  researches  in  the  past  history  of 
Barga,  has  fkiled  to  discover  any 
particulars  concerning  these  mag- 
nificent ten*a  cottas.  The  large 
collection  of  municipal  archivea 
is  as  yet  uncatalogued,  and  the 
older  files  and  volumes  hare 
suffered  considerably  from  damp. 
Among  the  latter  are  some  contracts 
of  the  twelfth  century.  It  also  con- 
tains copies  of  many  interesting 
historical  documents — negotiations 
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with  Florence,  4c. — dated  as  early 
as  the  thirteenth  centnrj,  and  of 
which  the  originals  may  be  fonnd 
in  the  archires  of  Lucca  and 
Florence. 

Barga  went  through  so  many  and 
Tarious  -vicissitudes,  that  its  history 
reads  like  a  novel — a  novel  without 
a  hero,  however;  for,  though  re- 
nowned en  masse  for  their  fighting 
power  and  energy,  the  stalwart 
JBarghigiani  boast  but  few  townsmen 
irhose  names  were  known  to  history, 
and  of  those  few  only  the  scantiust 
details  are  forthcoming,  for  their 
share  of  the  world's  work  was  done 
down  in  the  plains,  far  from  the  high 
walls  of  their  native  stronghold. 

Simone  di  Barga,  for  instance, 
made  his  reputation  in  Lucca  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
He  was  a  celebrated  doctor  of  the 
law,  filled  several  important  diplo- 
matic postsy  and  compiled  the 
Statutes  of  1372.  Then,  in  1527, 
we  hear  of  a  certain  valiant  captain, 
Galeotto  da  Bar^,  who  was  com- 
mandant of  the  fortress  of  Leghorn 
for  the  Bepublic  of  Florence,  and 
held  out  for  a  considerable  time 
against  the  Medici  troops.  In 
the  days  of  the  Renaissance, 
Barga  contributed  to  the  ranks  of 
the  learned  men  in  the  person  of 
Pietro  Angelio,  sumamed  the 
Bargeo.  He  was  a  Latinist  of  some 
repute,  owned  the  finest  palace  in 
Bar^  tod  founded  the  still  existing 
&mily  of  the  Marquises  Angeli  of 
Pisa.  A  tablet  commemorating  this 
worthy's  acquirements  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  wall  of  the  municipal  palace. 
Among  lesser  notabilities,  we  may 
mention  that  a  native  of  Barga  was 
the  introducer  of  the  silk  trade  into 
Bologna  in  1341.  This  he  must 
himself  have  learnt  at  Lucca,  which 
was  the  first  town  in  Italy  where  the 
^  of  silk  spinning  was  carried  on. 

No  one  can  visit  Barga  without 


desiring  to  know  something  of  its 
past  days.  Its  re  markable  strategical 
position,'  the  strength  of  its  walls, 
its  picturesque  lanes,  its  fine  popu- 
lation, its  general  air  of  pre> 
sent  well-being,  the  testimony  to 
past  prosperity  afforded  by  the 
massiveness  of  its  principal  man- 
sions,  and  its  love  of  the  fine  arts, 
all  combine  to  arouse  the  strongest 
wish  to  learn  something  of  the 
events  of  which  it  was  the  scene. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  complete 
history  of  Barga  has  been  written, 
though  one  has  been  contemplated 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Carina,  whose 
memoranda  we  have  been  privileged 
to  read.  The  many  political  storms 
that  have  swept  over  the  castello 
may  probably  be  held  accountable 
for  the  many  gaps  in  the  town 
records,  and  it  is  necessary  to  ran- 
sack the  archives  of  Lucca  and 
Florence  to  obtain  anything  like  a 
general  view  of  Barga's  past. 

All  the  world  knows  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century 
almost  the  whole  of  Italy  was  sub- 
ject  to  the  German  emperors,  who 
ruled  the  different  provinces  by 
means  of  dukes,  marqaises,  and 
counts,  enjoying  almost  feudal 
supremacy  over  the  chief  cities  and 
a  greater  or  smaller  extent  of  cir- 
cumjacent  territory.  As  to  the 
rural  districts,  they  were  distributed 
among  lesser  nobles,  known  as  val- 
vassori,  cattani,  ftc.  It  is  equally 
well  known  that  Tuscany,  in  virtue 
of  its  extent  and  position,  ranked 
among  the  more  important  imperial 
provinces,  styled  marches  and 
duchies,  and  that  its  lords,  some- 
times dukes,  sometimes  marquises, 
ruled  over  the  principal  cities,  but 
had  their  chief  residence  in  Lncca, 
the  capital  of  the  entire  province.* 

Even  in  those  misty  times,  as 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  scanty 
notices  scattered  over  the  pag^s  of 


^  In  a  treaty  nf  peaea,  concluded  between  Bishop  Andrea  of  Lnni  and  the  Marquises 
HaUspioA,  in  the  year  11 24,  at  Lncca,  mention  is  made  of  that  city  in  the  following 
^^^nns:  *OIoriosa  ciritas  Lucca,  multis  dignitatibus  decorata,  atque  super  univer»am 
TTiseii  Marehiam  caput  ab  ezoidio  oonstituta,'  ftc    (Muratori.) 
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old  cbroniclers,  the  men  of  Barga 
were  distingnished  for  their  yalour, 
and  in  the  following  century  ob- 
tained a  special  diploma,  or  patent, 
from  Frederic  Barbarossa,  guaran- 
teeing them  his  imperial  protection, 
ard  declaring  them  to  be  absolutely 
independent  of  all  other  authority. 
This  document,  after  lauding  the 
constant  fidelity  of  the  inhabitants, 
proceeds  to  assure  them  that  the 
imperial  nuncios  in  Garfagnana  will 
guarantee  to  them  the  maintenance 
of  all  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed 
by  their  forefathers  from  the  days 
of  the  Countess  Matilda.  Later,  the 
Statutes  of  Oarfagnana  in  1287,  and 
those  of  Lucca,  1308,  promulgated 
after  that  Biepubiic  had  assumed 
supremacy  over  the  whole  c&ntado, 
secured  many  special  favours  to 
Barga. 

And  throughout  the  turmoil  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  we  find  this  little 
castellc  (as  the  smaller  walled  towns 
were  called)  preserving  a  certain 
measure  of  independence,  and 
though  frequently  brought  into 
subjection  to  the  despots  of  Lucca, 
as  frequently  shaking  off  the  yoke, 
and,  after  various  vicissitudes,  finally 
swearing  allegiance  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Florence,  to  which,  indeed, 
it  was  rather  an  ally  than  a  subordi- 
nate, and  preserved,  numerous  rights 
that  were  seldom  allowed  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  Florentines. 

But  in  all  transactions  with  Barga 
account  had  to  be  taken  of  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  Barghi- 
giani  clung  to  their  old  right  of 
self-government.  Barbarossa's  fa- 
mous diploma  was  addressed  to  the 
consuls  and  people  of  Barga,  which 
proves  that,  from  the  days  of  the 
Countess  Matilda,  a  consular  ma- 
gistracy of  popular  origin  already 
existed  there,  alike  independent  of 
the  powerful  Garfagnana  baronage 
and  of  the  Commune  of  Lucca. 
There  was  alsd  another  reason  why 
Florence  sheathed  her  claws  in 
velvet  in  dealing  with  these  sturdy 
mountaineers.     In  all  previous  con- 


flicts and  dissensions  between  Lucca 
and  Pisa,  Barga  had  invariably 
aided  with  the  latter  city,'  for  when- 
ever the  former  was  free  of  war 
alarms  from  Pisa,  it  always  made 
fresh  attempts  to  extend  its  territory 
in  the  direction  of  the  Garfagnana. 
It  was  therefore  of  the  highest  im- 
portance  to  Florence  to  know  that 
no  aid  should  come  to  Pisa  frum 
that  nest  of  6ghting  men  up  the 
valley  of  the  Serchio. 

The  Barghigiani  never  seem  to 
have  been  an  aggressive  people,  and 
reserved  their  valour  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  rights  and  the  main- 
tenance of  their  boundaries.  Their 
bitter  hatred  of  the  Lucchese,  their 
often  recurring  struggles  against 
them,  were  always  on  this  question 
of  frontier.  When  Lucca  wanted 
an  excuse  to  attack  Baiga,  it  was 
her  custom  to  stir  up  neighbouring 
districts  to  boundary  quarrels  with 
Barga.  It  was  on  one  of  these  oc- 
casions that,  as  far  back  as  1298, 
the  Potest^  of  Lucca,  one  Gonze- 
lino,  marched  on  Barga  with  2,700 
men,  besieged  it,  carried  it  by 
storm  and  demolished  both  its  walls 
and  its  citadel. 

But  the  town  seems  to  have  re- 
covered its  pristine  strength  with 
considerable  rapidity,  since — as  we 
have  seen  in  writing  of  the  cathe- 
dral— in  less  than  half  a  century 
Barga  had  become  a  place  of  refuge 
for  the  whole  country  round ;  its 
church  became  virtually  the  ckiesa 
maggiore  in  consequence  of  the  dese- 
cration of  the  Loppia  church  and 
destruction  of  the  village  and  out- 
lying fortresses  by  the  unrelenting 
Lucchese. 

In  fact,  from  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  to  the  second  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  Barga  was  al- 
most continually  engaged  in  efforts 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Lucca. 
The  longest  interval  of  tranquillity 
was  during  the  latter  years  of  Cas- 
truccio's  reign,  when  that  sagacions 
tyrant  saw  fit  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
reconciliation.     His  death,  in  1328, 
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was  the  signal  for  a  fresh  revolt  of 
the  Barghigiani,  who  opened  secret 
negotiations  with  Florence.  Bat 
the  plot  was  betrajed,  and  Lucca 
instantlj  sent  a  considerable  force 
to  reduce  the  town  to  obedience. 
Florence,  on  her  side,  hastily  des- 
patched Amerigo  Donati  at  the  head 
of  400  men,  bat  the  sacconr  was  in- 
effecinal;  other  Florentine  expedi- 
tions also  failed,  and  the  men  of 
Barga  had  to  relj  on  themselves 
alone.  For  a  time  they  were  sub- 
dned,  bnt  in  1331,  by  means 
of  one  of  the  Bolandinghi  (the 
dominant  family  in  the  district) 
and  another  noble,  they  again 
threw  off  their  allegiance  to  Lncca. 
Coppo  di  Medici  came  from  Illorence 
to  take  possession  of  the  town,  and 
on  his  departnre  left  a  small  force 
behind  to  prevent  it  from  being 
carried  as  before  by  some  sadden 
coup  de  main  of  the  Lncchese.  Bnt 
Locca  was  on  the  alert  to  regain 
the  coveted  territory,  and  the  fol- 
bwing  year  besieged  the  town  in 
junction  with  the  troops  of  King 
John  of  Bohemia.  The  Florentines, 
althongh  aided  by  Spinetto  Mala- 
spina,  failed  to  relieve  the  place; 
Barga  was  again  compelled  to  oome 
to  terms  and  open  her  gates  to  the 
attacking  army.  Tbe  chroniclers 
are  silent  as  to  the  duration  of  this 
siege,  bnt  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  lasted  about  six  weeks.  The 
citizens'  lives  were  spared,  but  the 
foar  principal  personages  in  the 
town  were  made  to  take  the  oath  of 
obedience  barefoot  and  with  every 
display  of  abject  penitence.  Then 
followed  nine  yeai-s  of  silent  dis- 
content on  the  part  of  Barga,  of 
noisy  oppression  on  that  of  Lucca ; 
bnt  at  the  end  of  that  period  the 
then  Lords  of  Lucca,  the  Scaligeri, 
ceded  that  city  and  its  whole  terri- 
tory, inclusive  of  Barga,  to  the 
^orentines  for  the  sum  of  250,000 
florins.  Florence  proved  unable  to 
hold  Lucca,  and  presently  yielded 
it  to  the  besieging  Pisans ;  but  when 
peace  was    concluded,    October  9, 


1342,  Bar^  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  Florence. 

Now  for  ten  years  the  little  town 
flourished  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
privileges  granted  her  by  Florence, 
while  her  old  oppressor,  Lucca,  was 
groaning  in  servitude  to  Pisa.  But 
in  1352,  Francesco  Castracane,  who 
had  already  taken  possession  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Coreglia,  ga- 
thered together  a  large  band  of 
armed  men,  marched  on  Barga,  and 
kept  up  the  siege  for  four  months^ 
until  dnveu  away  by  a  formidable 
troop  of  mercenaries  in  the  pay 
of  Florence.  This  danger  averted,. 
Barga  hoped  to  return  to  her  former 
tranquillity,  especially  as,  hitherto, 
Pisa  had  shown  no  disposition  to 
molest  her,  notwithstanding  the 
renewal  of  the  war  with  Florence. 

Unfortunately,  the  Pisans  were 
aware  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
strike  a  blow  at  their  enemy 
through  Barga,  and  accordingly 
one  night  they  suddenly  appeared 
before  the  walls  with  a  force  of  4,000- 
foot  and  1,000  horse.  Their  first 
assault  was  unsuccessful,  for  the 
women  of  Barga  flocked  to  the  walls 
and  valiantly  aided  the  male  folk 
in  repelling  the  enemy.  Upon  this 
the  Pisans  formaUy  invested  the 
town.  Piero  Fomesi,  general  of  the 
Florentine  army,  hastened  to  it« 
relief,  and  though  his  first  onslaught 
was  repulsed,  he  finally  succeeded 
in  raising  tbe  siege  and  taking 
many  Pisans  prisoners. 

The  year  was  not  at  an  end  be- 
fore Pisa  again  attacked  Barga, 
whose  designation  might  well  be 
that  of  *  Barga  the  besieged.'  This 
time  the  attempt  was  made  with 
the  aid  of  a  contingent  of  English 
mercenaries.  The  town  was  just 
then  garrisoned  by  a  body  of  150 
men,  under  the  command  of  Benghi 
di  Teghia  Buondelmonti.  The 
citizens  fought  with  their  accus- 
tomed valour,  and  made  a  success- 
ful sally,  in  which  they  utterly 
routed  the  enemy  and  seized  all  the 
baggage    and    munitions   of   war. 
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Many  prisoners  were  taken,  and 
some  150  Pisans  and  English  left 
•dead  npon  the  field.  In  reward  for 
this  dashing  victory,  Florence  con- 
firmed Benghi  in  his  post  of  Cap- 
tain of  Barga  for  another  eighteen 
months — a  most  nnosual  term  of 
Authority  for  a  Florentine  official. 

Now  came  a  long  period  of  re- 
pose, in  which  Barga  had  appa- 
rently no  history,  had  leisure  to 
listen  to  Fra  Ercolano's  bnming 
exhortations,  to  watch  the  building 
-of  his  convent  church  and  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  terra  cotta  pictures 
destined  for  its  shrines.  With  the 
opening  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
however,  the  old  troubles  returned. 
In  1 40 1  partv  strife  ran  high  in 
Oarfagnana  between  Guelf  and 
Ghibelline ;  some  members  of  the 
latter  faction  hatched  a  conspiracy 
to  wrest  Barga  from  the  Floren- 
tines and  throw  it  into  the  hands 
•of  their  own  pariy.  But  the  plot 
was  discovered — probably  by  means 
of  the  Manfredi  and  Salvi,  whoAe 
ladies,  as  we  have  seen,  were  privi- 
leged to  sit  within  the  chancel  of 
the  Duomo— and  the  Captain- 
Oeneral  did  speedy  justice  on  the 
•conspirators. 

Not  yet  had  Barga  peen  the  last 
of  besieginfi^  armies,  for  in  X437 
the  renowned  Gondottiere  Piccinino 
marched  on  the  town  with  a 
formidable  force.  He  expected  to 
obtain  an  easy  victory,  but  the  in- 
habitants received  speedy  saccour 
from  Florence.  A  pitched  battle 
took  place  beneath  the  walls  on  the 
^th  of  February,  1437,  and  not  only 
was  the  great  leader  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege,  but  his  army  was 
imominiously  routed  and  put  to 
ffight  with  heavy  losses  of  men  and 
materiaL 

Again,  a  century  later,  in  1554, 
Barga  wafi  in  great  peril  firom  open 
attack  and  underhand  intri^e. 
Piero  Strozzi  marched  from  Siena 
to  the  Serchio  valley  in  order  to 
•effect  a  junction  with  the  French 
troops,  under  the  Seigneur  of  For- 


quevaulx,  who  were  coming  from 
Lombardy  to  his  assistance.  He 
halted  at  Ponte  a  Moriano,  and 
decided  to  attempt  the  seizure 
of  Barga  in  concert  with  the 
French,  who  were  already  near  at 
hand. 

Wu  learn  from  the  historian 
Ammirato,  that  the  Florentines 
and  their  Duke  Gosimo  had  entire 
confidence  in  the  men  of  Barga, 
knowing  them  to  be  '  aceustomed  to 
warfare  and  exceedingly  courageous 
and  trustworthy.  But  that  this  yxu  not 
enough,  seeing  that  the  walls  were  old 
and  weak^  and  that  likewise  there 
were  certain  fuorisciti  who  would 
have  dearly  liked  to  see  their  native 
place  ufon  over  to  the  French  side.* 
Wherefore  the  Ducal  Gommiasioner, 
Yinoenzo  Bidolfi,  demanded  aid  of 
Fivi^ano  (another  strong  place  in 
Garfflgnana,  some  miles  beyond 
Barga;,  and  at  no  small  risk  and 
peril  it  sent  the  desired  help.  De 
Forqnevaolx  did  his  best  to  seduce 
the  Barghigiani  by  depicting  in 
flowing  colours  the  splendid  privi- 
leges and  advantages  that  would 
accrue  to  tUeui  on  their  joining  the 
French  cause.  But  the  v^iant 
mountaineers  were  ixicomiptible. 
They  neplied  that  tbej  enjoyed 
great  liberty  under  the  gentle  sway 
of  Florence;  they  jaered  at  ihd 
proffered  &vours,  and  stated  their 
resolve  to  defend  their  walls  to  the 
last  extremity.  Upon  this  the 
French  general,  having  no  laisuie 
for  a  hazardous  »ege,  thought  it 
wiser  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and 
wexit  on  his  way  to  join  Stroszi's 
army.  Afterwards  when  the  Medici 
dynasty  was  firmly  estaJbUshed,  the 
Biirghigiani  were  relieved  of  all 
fear  of  losing  their  liberty.  Their 
energy  waa  turned  into  peaceful 
channels,  trade  and  industry  flour- 
ished, their  population  overflowed 
the  walls  and  spread  over  the  hill- 
sides. Now  and  again  quarrels 
would  burst  out  with  their  old  foes 
of  Lucca  conoeming  some  question 
of  frontier  or  rights  of  pastaiage ; 
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but  these  were  passing  shadows  in 
no  way  affecting  the  prosperity  of 
the  little  town. 

Indeed,  owing  to  its  immnnity 
ft«m  octroi  duty  and  from  variona 
taxes  levied  on  its  less  fortnnate 
neighbours,  Barga,  np  to  the  year 
1859,  when,  with  the  rest  of  Tns* 
cany,  it  became  part  of  the  Italian 
kingdom,  drove  a  thriving  trade  in 
flmnggling,  and  not  a  few  of  its  in- 
habitants bitterly  regret  what,  to 
them,  were  the  good  old  times. 
But  even  in  these  days  of  excessive 
taxation,  Barga  is  still  in  better 
case  than  the  majority  of  commn- 
nities  off  the  beaten  track.  Seventl 
silk  mills  and  silk  and  felt  mann- 
Iftctories  prosper  there.  Numerous 
flocks  and  herds  are  reared  on  its 
rich  pastures,  and  wool  and  cheese 
are  among  its  prominent  sonroes  of 
revenue.  The  Barga  hemp,  grown 
in  the  lowlands  by  the  Serchio,  is 
Duned  for  its  ezoellence,  while  the 
vineyards  to  the  sonth  of  the  town 
pTodnoe  a  sonnd  wine  of  more  than 
aTeiage  qnAlity. 

As  for  the  air,  it  is  so  pare  and 
•elastic,  that  did  ^e  town  offer  the 


commonest  inducements  to  travellers 
in  the  shape  of  habitable  inns, 
decent  food,  and  means  of  convey- 
ance, it  might  prove  a  formidable 
rival  to  the  hackneyed  Baths  of 
Lucca.  For  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  Lima  with  its  oppressive,  relax- 
ing climate,  generally  either  too 
hot  or  too  damp  in  the  summer 
months,  during  which  it  is  most , 
frequented,  owes  the  majority  of 
its  visitors  to  the  fact  of  being  the 
only  country  retreat  within  easy 
reach  of  Florence  where  creature 
comforts  and  good  hotels  may  be 
found.  Barga  is  invariably  several 
degrees  cooler  than  the  Bagni,  and 
is  free  from  the  heavy  dews  that 
make  the  latter  so  trying  to  many 
constitutions.  Where,  too,  in  the 
valley  are  there  extended  mountain 
views  like  those  commanded  from 
every  side  of  Barffa  P  And  scattered 
over  the  surrounding  hills  are  ham- 
lets, convents,  and  ruins  of  artistic 
and  historic  interest  which  are  still 
unbroken  ground  to  the  tourist 
world. 

Linda  Villari. 
Flowutcb. 
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CORONERS. 


TWO  years  ago  the  office  of 
Coroner  was  brought  very  pro- 
minently before  the  public  throngh 
the  erratic  conduct  of  some  coroners 
who  insisted  on  holding  inquests 
where  none  were  necessary,  but  more 
especially  by  the  abortiveness  of  the 
first  inquest  upon  Mr.  Bravo,  and 
the  extraordinary  character  of  the 
second  inquiry  in  that  painful  case. 
Lord  Francis  Hervey,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  public  interest, 
brought  the  subject  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  he  moved, 
in  a  speech  of  considerable  ability, 
that  *  further  legislation  was  de- 
sirable with  regard  to  the  qualifi- 
cation and  appointment  of  coroners 
and  the  mode  of  holding  inquests.' 
And  so  good  a  case  for  reform  did 
he  make  out,  that  he  was  successful 
in  obtaining  from  the  Home  Secre- 
tary a  full  admission  of  the  neces- 
sity for  reform  and  a  pledge  that 
the  Grovemment  would  deal  with 
the  matter.  Mr.  Cross's  speech 
on  the  occasion  was  much  admired 
for  its  frank  and  outspoken  cam- 
dour.  It  was  fully  expected  that 
another  Session  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  pass  without  an 
effort  to  remedy  the  admitted  de- 
fects. But  during  the  last  Session  the 
subject  was  never  once  mentioned. 
The  Government  had  probably  for- 
gotten all  about  it,  and  Lord 
Francis  Hervey  omitted  to  remind 
them  of  their  obligation.  Now, 
however,  the  attention  of  the  public 
has  been  once  more  drawn  in  a 
pointed  manner  to  the  unsatis- 
factory method  of  conducting  in- 
quests. The  agitation  in  the  Penge 
case  was  due  in  no  little  degree  to 
the  feeling  that  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting post-mortem  ezftminations, 
as  shown  in  that  case,  was  loose 
and  unsatisfactory  to  a  degree.  It 
is  very  probable  that  the   Legis- 


lature will  be  called  upon  this 
Session  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  inherent  in  tlie  present  system. 
Under  these  circumstances  this  may 
be  considered  an  opportune  moment 
for  a  consideration  of  the  question. 

The  office  of  Coroner  is  one  of 
the  oldest  judicial  offices  in  existence 
in  this  country.  It  dates  from  Runh 
remote  antiquity  that  its  origin  is 
lost.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be 
(at  least  such  was  Coke*s  opinion) 
a  corotid^  *  because  he  is  an  officer 
of  the  Crown  and  hath  connzance 
of  some  pleas  which  are  called 
placita  CoroncB*  The  generally  ac- 
cepted idea  is  that  the  coroner's 
office  is  coeval  with  that  of  the 
sheriff,  with  whom,  when  the  earls 
gave  up  the  wardship  of  the  coun- 
ties, he  was  appointed  to  keep  the 
peace.  Probably  the  first  allusion 
to  the  office  is  in  the  time  of  King 
Alfred,  subsequent  to  the  division 
of  the  kingdom  into  counties,  when 
we  are  told  that  the  king  punished 
with  death  a  judge  who  sentenced 
a  party  to  suffer  death  upon  the 
coroner's  record  without  allowing 
the  accused  liberty  to  defend  him- 
self. This  officer  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  charter  granted  by  King 
Athelstan  to  the  Monastery  of  St. 
John  of  Beverley. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  coro- 
ners: (i)  those  who  are  snch 
virtute  ojfficiiy  such  as  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
who  is  supreme  coroner  over  all 
.  England,  and  the  puisne  judges  of 
the  same  Court  (or  Division  as  it  is 
now  called),  who  are  also  sovereign 
coroners ;  (2)  those  who  are  such 
by  commission  or  gprant,  as  when 
under  ancient  charters  the  right  to 
appoint  coroners  was  given  to  cer- 
tain  lords  or  boroughs  over  par- 
ticular liberties  ;  and  (3)  those  who 
are  so  by  election.     Of  the  second 
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olass  there  are  even  to  this  day  a 
considerable  nnmber  wlioee  jnris^ 
diction  jb  limited  by  the  original 
charter     granting    the    privuege. 
Hontiiigdonshire,  for  instance,  has 
five  coroners,  not  one  of  whom  is 
elected  as  in  the  ooantiee  g^enerally, 
bat  who  are  all  appointed  by  dif- 
ferent private  individuals  as  lords 
of  certain  manors.  Bnt  the  majority 
of  them  are  for  boronghs  that  have 
not  been  affected  by  the  Municipal 
^rporataons  Act,  1835.    GbneraJly 
speaking,  however,  the  coroners  for 
counties  are  elected  in  the  mode 
prescribed  by  the  28  Edward  III., 
^  3«  cap*  6,  which  provides  that 
&11 '  coroners  of  the  counties  shall 
be  chosen  in  the  full  counties  by 
the  commons  of  the  same  counties,' 
that  18,  by  the  freeholders  assenu 
bled  in  the  county  court,  presided 
over  by  the  sheriff,  and  from  that 
date     to     this     the     constituency 
bas  not  been    changed,    and    the 
office  remains  elective,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  any  other  judicial 
.officer.     We  had  inherited    from 
our  Saxon  ancestors  that  high  func- 
tion of  local  self-govemmenif^-the 
election  of  our  own  jndffes;   bnt 
under  the  Plantagenets  the  rights 
of  the  people  were  curtailed,  and 
the  prerogative  of  the  soveroign  ex- 
tended so  far  that,  of  all  the  judi- 
cial  offices    the    appointments  to 
which  had  ever  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  that  of  the  coroner 
alone  was  permitted  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  community.     In  an- 
cient timeB  our  sturdy  ancestors 
showed  mncb  wisdom  in  retaining 
in  their  own  hands  judicial  appoint- 
ments, and  the  pnbKc  interest  often 
suffered  when  it  was  within  the 
power  of  the  Crown  to  appoint  and 
remove  jndges    at    pleasure,    and 
without  any  responsibility  to    the 
people.       Bnt  at   this  day   thero 
could  hardly  be  devised  a  worse 
way  of  appointing  a  judicial  officer 
than  by  popnlar  election,  while  the 
vesting  of  ench  appointments  in  the 
hands  of  responsible  Ministers   is 
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sufficient  guarantee  against  im- 
proper appointments.  We  reg^t, 
though  we  can  well  appreciate  the 
reasons,  that  the  Home  Secretary 
shonld  have  expressed  his  opinion 
that  he  had  not  the  smallest  wish 
to  have  the  appointment  vested  in 
the  Home  Office.  The  appoint- 
ment ought  undoubtedly  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
or  the  Home  Secretary,  or  some 
other  Minister  responsible  to  Par- 
liament. 

For  the  various  counties  of  Eng- 
land and-  Wales  there  are  no  less 
than  233  coroners,  of  whom  175 
are  elected  by  the  freeholders,  and 
the  remaining  58  in  various  ways 
by  lords  of  manors,  Ac.  In  Derby- 
shiro  the  possessor  of  the  horn  of 
Ulphus  has  the  appointment  of 
a  coroner ;  in  Essex  the  tenants  of 
a  manor.  The  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Ely  appoint  one  for  Suffolk,  and 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
one  for  Northampton.  In  boroughs 
generally  the  appointment  is  in  the 
town  conncil,  under  the  Munici- 
pal Corporations  Act,  but  some  of 
the  unreformed  corporations  still 
appoint  coroners.  In  Bye,  Tenter- 
.den,  and  Haverfordwest  the  mayor 
for  the  time  being  is  coroner 
excffido.  Of  borough  coroners  thero 
are  99.  The  number  of  coroners 
is  needlessly  large,  and  might  with 
^vantage  be  reduced  considerably, 
and  they  are  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed or  apportioned  over  the 
country.  While  Middlesex,  com- 
prising as  it  does  the  metropolis,  is 
sufficiently  served  with  five  coron- 
ers, Dorset  has  no  less  than  eleven. 
Suffolk  has  five  coroners  for  the 
county  and  seven  borough  coroners. 
Even  Rutland  has  two.  In  bo- 
roughs the  same  inequality  prevails. 
While  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
have  only  one  apiece,  and  there  is 
no<H>mplaint  that  one  is  not  enough, 
the  small  town  of  Malmesbury 
boasts  of  two.  When  reform  comes 
tihe  number  will  be  reduced,  and  as 
a  matter  of  course,  in  apportioning 
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the  iminber  for  each  county  and 
■borough,  regard  will  be  had  to  the 
past  demand  for  the  service  of  the 
coroner.  This  redistribntion  and 
Tedaction  will  also  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  the  costs  of 
maintaining  coroners.  In  the  conn- 
ties  thej  are  now  by  statute  paid 
by  salary,  but  in  boroughs  they  are 
still  paid  by  fees.  In  the  pay  of 
coroners  there  is  a  wide  divergence. 
In  Middlesex  there  was  paid  in  1870, 
to  five  coroners,  no  less  a  sum  than 
13,7202.,  one  coroner  taking  by  way 
of  salary  and  expenses  no  less  than 
5,8ooZ. ;  while  the  whole  of  Surrey, 
including  as  it  does  London  south  of 
the  Thames,  only  spent  3,897  2.  upon 
its  coroners.  Altogether  in  1870 
there  was  paid  to  county  coroners 
the  sum  of  64,47  ^^n  ^^^  ^  borough 
coroners  15,62  9L,  or  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  8o,ioo2.  With  so  large  an 
expenditure  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  make  such  an  arrangement  as 
would  enable  qualified  and  really 
competent  men  to  be  appointed  to 
the  office. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  qualification. 
The  ancient  qualification  was  the 
possession  of  land  in  the  counties. 
The  first  Statute  of  Westminster, 
3  Edward  I.,  provided  that  coron- 
ers should  be  chosen  ^  of  the  most 
wise  and  discreet  knights.'  This 
in  the  course  of  time  became  equi- 
valent to  the  possession  of  a  certain 
Suantity  of  land — a  knight's  fee. 
Iriginally,  doubtless,  this  was  a  wise 
provision  enough,  as  it  probably  was 
the  best  for  securing  the  services 
of  men  of  intelligence  and  inde* 
pendence,  who  could  not  be  bribed 
so  easily  as  the  petit  gent  com- 
plained of  in  the  old  statute.  But  for 
a  judicial  appointment  the  qualifi- 
cation is  an  absurd  one  (although 
it  is  still  maintained  for  the  magis- 
rtracy),  and  indeed  it  is  not  now 
insisted  upon.  In  boroughs  there 
is  no  qualification  whatever  re- 
'  quired  beyond  the  vague  term  of 
*  fitnesA,'  and  that  the  candidate  be 


not  an  alderman  or  town  coun- 
cillor of  the  borough.  Formerly 
when  the  old  territorial  qualiiica' 
tion  vras  upheld,  and  when  the 
office  was  one  of  no  little  dignity, 
and  no  fee  or  pay  was  allowed  to 
be  taken,  the  coroners  were  gener- 
ally selected  firom  amongst  the 
principal  men  of  the  oountieg. 
Chaucer  speaking  of  the  Franklein 
says: 

At  Sessions  there  was  he  lord  and  are, 
Ful  often  Inrme  he  was  knyght  of  the  shin ; 
A  sherere  hadd  he  ben  and  a  cononour, 
Was  no  wher  swiche  a  worthy  TaTasoor. 

And  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  a 
coroner  was  removed  from  office  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  only  a  mer- 
chant.    But  no  sooner  were  fee» 
and  perquisites  allowed  than  the 
office  came  to  be  sought  for  for  its 
emoluments    principally,   whereby 
it  lost  much  of  its  dignity,  and 
now  it  is  filled  in  the  most  promis- 
cuous manner  by  all  sorts  of  people, 
but  little  regara  being  paid  to  their 
competency  to  discharge  their  da- 
ties.     As  to  the  qualification  neces- 
sary, the  words  of  the  Home  8ecre- 
tary  may  be  quoted  with  advantage, 
as  they  possess  a  significance  which 
is  not  restricted  to  coroners,  but  mar 
well  be  applied  to  all  judicial  offices, 
and   should    be    urged  in  favour 
of  the  appointment  of  stipendiary 
magistrates,  or  at  all  events  for  the 
revival  in  its  integrity  of  the  ancient 
quortmi.     '  In  the  case  of  an  ap- 
pointment of  an  officer  who  had  one 
of  the  highest  judicial  functions  to 
perform,    and    who    always    held 
out  his  office  as   being  older  and 
higher  than  that  of  the  magistrate, 
such    an    officer    should,'   in   Mr. 
Cross's  opinion,   ^have  particular 
qualifications   for    his    office.     An 
inquest  was  a  judicial  inquiry,  and 
the  person  presiding  at  it  on^^ht  to 
have  been  trained  as  a  lawyer,  to 
be  practised  in  weighing  evidence, 
and  in  drawing  the  truth  from  the 
witnesses,  so  mat  he  might  ^ide 
the  jury  to  a  right  conclusion.     If 
therefore  the  law  was  altered,  the 
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Softlifioation  for  the  office  of  coroner 
bonld  be  a  knowledge  of  the  law 
and  some  standing  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession.'   The  fsoundness  of  these 
remarks  will  be  readily  admitted 
by  ail,    except,  perhaps,    by  the 
medical  profession.     The   doctors 
claim  that  they  possess  the  best 
qualifications  for  the  office,  inas- 
much as  the  end  of  an  inquest  is  to 
find  out  the  caase  of  death,  and  in 
many  cases  that  this  involves  con- 
siderable medical  knowledge.    But 
really  medical    knowledge  is    not 
necessary,    for    wherever    medical 
testimony  is  required  to  prove  the 
caose  of  death  it  coold  be  got,  and 
vhen  obtained  it  can  be  weighed 
by  a  qualified  coroner  and  the  jury 
like  any  other  evidence,  and  the  value 
of  it  better  gaiiged  by  a  trained 
lawyer  than  by  a  doctor,  who  might 
hold  very  pronounced  views  and 
crotchets  of  his  own.     On  the  legal 
qualification  there  was  the  greatest 
unanimity  in  the  House,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  settled  that 
when  reform  does  take  place  it  will 
be  that  none  but  lawyers  shall  hold 
the  office. 

The  mode  of  holding  the  inquest 
is  also  open  to  some  objections. 
The  coroner,  immediately  notice  is 
given  him  of  a  violent  death, 
casually,  or  misadventure,  must 
issue  a  precept  to  the  constables  of 
the  parish  or  district  to  summon  a 
jury.  All  persons  so  summoned  are 
bound  to  appear.  No  particular 
qualification,  as  is  the  case  with 
other  jurors,  is  necessary.  All  that 
is  required  is  that  they  be  prohi 
ei  legcdes  homines.  The  number 
mnst  exceed  twelve,  for,  unlike 
other  juries,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
a  verdict  at  a  coroner's  inquest 
should  be  the  unanimous  verdict  of 
the  jury;  provided  that  twelve 
agree,  in  winch  case  the  verdict  of 
the  majority  is  accepted.  Less  than 
twelve  on  the  jury  would  render 
the  entire  proceedings  void.  There 
is  no  reason  why  coroners*  juries 
should    not    be    from    the    same 


panel  as  other  juries.  There  are 
some  who  would  do  away  with  the 
jury  altogether,  but  in  our  opinion 
this  would  be  a  mistake.  Had  there 
been  no  jury  in  the  first  Bravo 
inquiry,  it  would  have  been  simply 
impossible  to  have  reopened  the 
investigation,  and  the  public  would 
labour  under  the  idea  that  there 
had  been  a  gross  miscarriage  of 
justice.  Others  would  have  the 
number  reduced  to  five,  as  in  county 
courts;  but  speaking  fix>m  some 
experience  of  county  court  juries 
we  think  it  is  the  most  xmsatisfac- 
tory  jury  system  which  we  have. 
Whether  the  number  should  be 
limited  to  twelve,  and  unanimity 
be  required  of  them,  as  in  all  other 
trials,  is  another  matter.  There 
seems  to  us  to  be  no  valid  reason 
why  coroners'  inquests  should  in 
this  respect  be  an  exception  to  other 
criminal  investigations.  Further, 
the  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  it  is  not  advisable  to 
strengthen  the  coroner  by  the 
assistance  of  assessors.  In  fr»>.TriTig 
inquiries  into  colliery  accidents  and 
explosions  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
the  Government  to  appoint  assessors. 
In  naval  matters  before  the  Court 
t>f  Admiralty  the  Court  is  assisted 
by  brethren  of  the  Trinity  House ; 
and  now  under  a  recent  statute, 
county  court  judg^  in  cases  in- 
volving any  scientific  knowledge 
are  empowered  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
skilled  assessors.  We  are  not  sure 
that  it  would  not  be  a  wise  plan,  if 
the  same  course  was  adopted  in 
conducting  inquests,  especially 
where  the  death  could  only  be 
accounted  for  by  scientific  and 
medical  testimony.  In  the  recent 
Penge  case  the  agitation  was  in- 
duced to  a  great  degree  by  the  im- 
pression that  the  'posUmortem  exami- 
nation had  been  loosely  conducted, 
and  that  the  medical  testimony 
was  not  conclusively  satisfiustory. 
If  we  are  to  avoid  such  unseemly 
agitations — which  are  really  calcu- 
lated to  decrease  that  implicit  oon- 
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fidence  in  the  administration  of 
justice  which  is  its  great  strength — 
it  is  clear  that  some  more  satis&c 
tory  mode  of  condncting  posU 
fnortem  examinations  should  be 
devised.  And  in  this  respect  Dr. 
Southej  recently  in  the  columns  of 
the  Times  did  well  to  call  attention 
to  a  system  which  prevails  in 
Germany  from  which  perhaps  it 
will  be  possible  for  us  to  cull  some- 
thing.. In  Germany  a  special 
judge  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  fatal  casualties  and 
violent  deaths  occupies  the  position 
a  coroner  does  in  this  country. 
'  Onesuch  judge  is  appointed  to  every 
district,  buthe  is  assisted  byadistrict 
physician  attached  to  the  Bureau 
of  Medical  Police.  This  physician 
is  appointed  by  the  State  after  due 
examination  of  his  fitness.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  pathological  experi- 
ence^ versed  in  police  inquiries,  and 
paid  by  Gt>vemment  with  a  regular 
salary.  In  every  case  of  sudden  or 
violent  death  he  is  required  to 
investigate  the  facts  and  to  furnish 
the  judge  with  a  minute  of  them. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this  minute 
is  sufficient.  The  cause  of  death 
being  self-evident,  the  painful 
necessity  oi  a  post-mortem  is  avoided. 
But  should  he  deem  a  post-m.ortem 
necessary,  he  is  obliged  to  make  it^ 
and  a  separate  report  of  this  is  made 
to  the  judge.  If  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  in  these  reports  to  suggest 
criminal  culpability,  the  judge  com- 
mits the  case  for  trial ;  but  should 
he  be  dissatisfied  with  the  reports 
famished  by  the  district  physician, 
he  forwards  them  for  the  farther 
advice  and  opinion  of  the  Medical 
College  of  his  province,  or  to  the 
superior  Medical  College  at  Berlin. 
Tma  final  court  of  appeal  upon 
the  facts  incorporates  the  highest 
talent  and  most  matured  medical 
experience  in  the  land.'  If  such  a 
system  could  not  be  adopted  in 
this  country — and  we  admit  we 
should  hardly  care  to  leave  so  much 
to  the   medical  inspector's  single 


responsibility — there  can  be  no 
reason  whatever  why  tbe  coroner 
should  not  have  the  power — and 
the  expense  would  not  be  very 
g^reat — to  call  in  the  services  of 
some  emineat  pathological  doctor 
or  skilled  medical  witness,  instead 
of  being  restricted,  as  he  now  is,  to 
the  nearest  local  practitioner,  who 
may  have  very  little  experience  in 
cases  of  the  kind  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  investigate. 

It  is  unfortunate,  also,  that  in- 
quests should  generally  be  held  in 
publio-houses  with  unseemly  sur- 
roundings; but,  as  the  Home  Secre- 
tary said,  inquests  must  be  held 
somewhere,  and  public-houses  fre- 
quently afford  the  only  accommo- 
dation available.  At  the  same  time 
thereare  grave  objections  to  the  hold- 
ing of  inquests  in  private  houses. 
The  jury  should  view  the  body 
where  it  lay,  and  then  adjourn  to 
some  public  place,  as  a  school-room, 
vestry  hall,  or  even  public-house. 
But  a  far  more  important  matter  is 
whether  the  inquiry  should  be  open 
to  the  public  or  whether  the  coroner 
should  have  power  to  hold  it  pri- 
vately. At  starting  we  may  say 
that  it  is  repugnant  to  all  our  no- 
tions to  allow  judicial  inquiries  to 
be  conducted  with  closed  doors; 
and  it  would  require  very  strong 
arguments,  stronger  than  any  we 
have  yet  seen,  which  would  justify 
a  departure  from  the  wholesome 
practice  of  holding  judicial  in- 
vestigations coram  popvlo ;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  cannot  utterly 
discard  such  views  as  those  ex- 
.pressed  by  Lord  Tenterden  when 
the  subject  was  brought  up  in  court 
before  him.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  as  an  inquest  was  a  preliminary 
inquiry  in  which  the  reputations  of 
persons  might  unnecessarily  be 
placed  in  jeopardy,  it  i^ould  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  coroaer 
whether  it  should  be  held  openly 
or  in  private.  At  all  events  some 
control  might  be  exercised  over 
the  publication  of  the  reports  without 
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tiie  necessity  of  closing  the  doors. 
Snch  reports  as  were  published  dor- 
iog  the  Balham  inquiiy  could  onlj 
pander  to,  a  most  prurient  taste, 
and  unnecessarily    prolonged    the 
inquiry,  for  eminenc  cross-examiners 
would  much  curtail  the  scope  of  their 
examinations  if  they  found  their 
skill  a  little  less  advertised  in  the 
press.     The  length  to  which  all 
kinds  of  preliminary  investigations 
are  now  spun  is  becoming  a  serious 
evU.    Until  quite  recently  magis- 
trates were  satisfied  with  a  prima 
facie  case  against  a  defendant  to 
order  his  committal ;  but  now  they 
frequently     investigate     minutely 
ereiy  detaQ  of  a  case  as  if  they 
had  tiie  final  adjudication  upon  it. 
And  one  of  the  worst  results  of  the 
Tichbome  trials  has  been  the  end- 
less protraction  of  all  sorts  of  trials, 
an  evil  which  weighs  heavily  upon 
litigants  themselves,  and  which  also 
is  calculated  to  become  a  serious 
borden  upon  the  public. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the 
Goyemment  Bill  for  the  creation 
of  county  financial  boards  has 
been  printed,  and  it  was  with  no 
little  surprise  we  discovered  that 
amongst  its  manifold  provisions 
there  are  some  clauses  which  pro- 
pose to  alter  the  whole  process  of 
electing  countr  coroners.  It  pro- 
poses to  confer  the  appointment 
npon  the  county  boaa*ds  to  be 
created.  When  a  vacancy  occurs 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  peti- 
tion of  two  or  more  members  of 
the  county  board,  is  to  issue  his 
writ  to  the  board  to  proceed  with 
the  election  of  a  coroner,  and  the 
board  is  thereupon  to  proceed  to  ap- 
point for  the  o£Bce  b,  duly  qualified 
person.  But  the  Bill  gives  no  clue 
whatever  as  to  what  is  meant  by 
the  term  '  duly  qualified  person,'  so 
that  for  aught  we  know  the  definite 
opinion  of  the  Home  Secretary,  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been 
xnade,  may  be  entirely  ignored. 
The  proposal  does  not  commend 


itself.  By  changing  and  restricting 
the  constituency  merely,  the  pro- 
posed reform  will  simply  lessen  the 
costs  of  candidature,  while  it  will 
land  us  probably  in  endless  jobbery. 
It  would  certainly  simplify  the 
election,  and  render  impossible 
perhaps  the  expenditure  of  io,ooo2. 
to  i2,ooo2.,  which  the  election  of  a 
coroner  is  said  to  have  cost  some 
candidates ;  but  there  is  nothing 
else  in  favour  of  the  proposal. 
We  are  entirely  opposed  .to  judicial 
appointments  being  elective.  It  is 
not  seemlv  for  a  person  aspiring 
to  a  judicial  office  to  have  to  drag 
himself  through  the  mire  of  a 
canvass,  than  which  we  can  conceive 
no  process  more  humiliating,  or  to 
be  induced  to  adopt  the  tricks  and 
devices  which  nearly  invariably 
attend  electioneering  contests ; 
while  some  attention  paid  to  ap- 
pointments made  by  boards  of 
guardians,  quarter  sessions,  town 
councils,  and  other  similar  bodies 
has  confirmed  us  in  our  opinion 
that  such  appointments  are  not 
always  made  with  the  sole  view  to 
the  public  good,  but  are  frequently 
secured  by  very  questionable  means. 
If  the  question  is  to  be  solved  at  all, 
it  should  be  dealt  with  thoroughly 
and  satisfactorily,  and  not  by  a 
side  wind  or  through  an  obscure 
clause  in  a  Bill  which  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  appoint- 
ment should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Home  Secre- 
tary ;  for  our  own  part  we  would 
rather  it  were  vestea  in  the  latter, 
for  the  sole  reason  that  it  would  be 
more  amenable  to  public  opinion,  as 
the  Home  Secretary  is  more  directly 
answerable  to  the  public  than  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  is  not  brought 
80  closely  into  contact.  But  even 
of  far  greater  importance  than  in 
whom  the  power  of  appointment  is 
to  be  vested  is  the  question  of 
qualification.  The  vague  'fit  and 
proper  person,'  or  'duly  qualified 
person,'  of  carelesslv  drawn  Acts 
of  Parliament,    which   may  mean 
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anything  or  nothing,  will  not  do: 
greater  precision  is  required.    The 
qualification     should     be     clearly 
understood ;   and  there  can  hardly 
be  a  question  that  the  view  taken 
of  it  by  Mr.  Gross  as  expressed  two 
sessions  back    is    the    view    that 
should  be  adopted.     As  one  would 
not  entrust  the  building    of    his 
house  to  a  tailor,  or  get  his  clothes 
made  by  a  mason,  so  also  justice 
should   only  be    administered    by 
men  trained  in  its  administration, 
conversant    with    the   law    which 
it    is    their    dufy    to    administer, 
and  skilled  in  sifting  and  eliciting 
evidence  upon    which  they  are  to 
act.     The  subject  is  of  importance 
enough  to  require  a  separate  treat- 
ment, and  it  had  better  be  left  alone 
than  dealt  with  as  proposed  in  the 
County  Government  Bill.    But  it 
should  not  be  left  alone.    When 
we  find  the  House  of  Commons, 


with  a  unanimiiy  which  is  not 
frequent,  adopting  a  resolution  that 
further  legislation  is  desirable,  and 
this  too  at  the  express  desire  of  the 
Home  Secretaiy,  who  wished  the 
House  to  *  affirm  its  deliberate 
opinion  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  the  office  of  coroner  should 
be  reformed,'  we  are  amply  justified 
in  urging  upon  Mr.  Cross  the  fol* 
filment  of  his  pledge ;  and  his  hands 
do  not  appear  to  be  so  hampered 
this  Session  with  other  work,  that 
he  may  not  fidrly  be  asked  to  essay 
the  reform  which  he  admitted  he 
has  had  for  years  thought  to  be 
necessary.  In  aoy  case  it  is  not 
desirable  that  the  change  proposed 
in  the  County  Oovemment  Bill 
should  be  adopted ;  for  any  com- 
promise  of  the  kind  will,  without 
meeting  the  real  evils,  only  delay 
the  enactment  of  a  solid  refomou 

J.  RoLAin>  Phillips. 
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AMONQ  the  various  forms  of 
railway  accidents  with  which 
the  iDgennity  of  directors  and  em- 
playes  has  made  as  familiar,  it  has 
hem  remarked  that  the  obvious 
one  of  setting  two  trains  to  meet 
each  other  at  fnll  speed  on  the 
same  rails  has  been  bat  rarely  re- 
sorted to.  And  in  the  same  way, 
among  the  no  lees  various  forms  of 
ecclesiastical  disturbances  to  which 
the  present  age  has  become  accus- 
toiaed,  there  have  been  very  few 
instances  in  which  two  clergymen 
of  diametrically  opposite  principles 
have  been  set  to  preach  and  to 
officiate  independently  of  each 
other  in  the  same  church.  The 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  foreseeing, 
doubtless,  tlte  horrible  consequences 
that  would  ensue,  has  provided 
against  this  direct  form  of  collision 
by  giving  each  clergyman  not  only 
SQpreme  aathority  in  his  own 
charcfa,  but  virtually  a  monopoly  in 
his  parish.  And  yet  such  a  terri- 
ble meeting  of  the  alkali  and  the 
acid  (to  vary  the  metaphor)  has 
occurred.  Amid  the  devices  in- 
vented to  aid  in  supplying  the  spiri- 
tual needs  of  the  early  years  of  this 
centory,  one  was  that  of  lecturers, 
who  were  to  deliver  themselves  in 
the  afternoon  or  evening,  while 
the  rector  might  be  supposed  to  be 
^^^epoeing  or  dining,  and  who  were, 
in  some  oases,  elected  by  the 
parishioners  and  independent  of  the 
incumbent.  Little  did  the  good 
Bonis  who  invented  this  rather 
clnmsy  way  of  supplying  the  lack 
of  service  on  the  piurt  of  an  indolent 
i^ector  dream  of  the  potent  weapon 
they  were  placing  in  the  hands  of 
the  lay  folk,  in  a  case  where  the 
rector  was  not  indolent,  but  active 
in  an  unpopular  direction.  It  is 
probable  that  in  a  certain  well- 
^wn  case  of  ritualism  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  in  the  east  of 


London,  the  parishioners  would 
have  been  well  content  to  mark  their 
disapprobation  by  simply  not  going 
to  church,  had  not  their  latei|i| 
Protestantism  been  blown  into  ^ 
white  heat  by  the  fervid  denuncuu 
tions  of  the  afternoon  lecturer^ 
The  riots,  the  body-guard  of  police 
who  escorted  tbe  rector's  friends 
and  the  choir  to  and  from  the 
church,  the  ultimate  withdrawal  of 
the  rector,  all  these  things  are  now 
matter  of  history.  What  followed 
is  instructive.  '  During  the  in« 
terregnum,  the  then  Bishop  of  th0 
diocese,  thinking  that  *  ELi  motufl 
auimorum  atque  hsec  certamini^ 
tanta*  would  be  appeased,  not 
*  pul veris  exigui  jactu,'  but  by  the 
application  of  a  little  commoi:^ 
sense,  sent  down  as  looiCm  ieneiis  a 
clergyman  well  known  not  only  aa 
a  hard  worker,  but  as  the  professor 
of  a  somewhat  robust  and  uncon- 
ventional type  of  Christianity,  who 
cared  little  about  vestments,  and 
who  was  ready  to  preach  in  a  white 
gown,  a  black  gown,  or  no  gown  at 
all.  The  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
parishioners  was  remarkable.  They 
were  simply  puzzled.  One  of 
them  complaoned  naively  and  in  all 
good  faith,  '  We  know  the  rector } 
he  is  a  Puseyite :  and  we  know  the 
lecturer;  he  is  a  Protestant:  but 
we  can't  make  this  gentlemaiv 
out'  They  could  understand  9^ 
man  who  would  be  torn  in  pieces 
sooner  than  give  up  his  vestments ; 
and  they  could  understand  a  man 
who  would  tear  another  in  pieces 
sooner  than  allow  him  to  wear 
vestments ;  but  a  man  who  re- 
solutely declined  either  to  tear  or 
to  be  torn  in  pieces  was  beyond 
them  altogether ;  they  had  not  seen 
or  heard  of  his  like  before. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  east  of 
London  that  this  simple  and  easy 
classification    of    the    Church    of 
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England  into  two  sections  prevailed 
up  to  a  late  period.  Itisnotmorethan 
twentj-five  years  ago  that  an  Irish 
clergyman  was  heard  to  address  to 
a  lady,  a  perfect  stranger  to  him, 
at  a  table  d'hdte  on  Sunday,  the 
startling  question :  *  Pray,  madam, 
are  you  High  Church  or  Low 
OhurchP*  And  later  still,  there 
were  not  wanting  simple  souls  who, 
when  they  heard  Essay's  avd  Be^ 
mevfs  denounced  by  Evangelical 
clergymen,  sighed  over  it  as  '  this 
new  Puseyite  book.* 

Now,  however,  it  seems  g^erally 
recognised  that  besides  the  High 
and  Low  Church  parties,  the 
Church  of  England  contains  a  ter* 
Hum  qutidy  a  residuum,  to  which  so 
long  ago  as  1846  the  late  -Mr. 
Conybeare,  in  his  article  on  Church 
Parties,  gave  the  name  of  the 
Broad  Church.  It  is  on  this  that, 
having  already  discussed  the  Evan- 
gelical and  the  High  Church 
parties,  we  now  intend  to  oflTer 
some  remarks. 

In  doing  so,  however,  we  are 
met  at  once  by  this  difficulty.  In 
the  case  of  the  two  parties  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  there  is  a 
distinct  party  organisation,  with 
known  leaders,  an  acknowledged 
literature,  definite  principles,  well- 
marked  objects,  and  a  developed 
history,  to  which  we  can  appeal; 
whereas  the  Broad  Church  is 
rather  a  tendency  than  a  party,' 
and  though  there  are  no  doubt 
many  books  to  which  one  may  fairly 
apply  the  name,  yet  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  either  a  literature 
or  leaders  or  objects  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  other  two  gpreat  parties 
which  divide  the  Church.  If  we 
were  to  ask  a  doasen  persons,  taken 
at  random,  to  write  down  the  names 
of  the  principal  Broad  Church 
writers,  past  and  present,  we  might 


probably  get  some  such  list  of  namea 
I  as  the  following :  Dr.  Arnold,  Mr. 
Maurice,  Mr.  Kingsley,  Dean  Stan- 
ley, Mr.  Jowett,  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke,  Mr.  Haweis,  and — if  our 
neighbours  over  the  border  are  ad- 
missible— ^Dr.  Norman  Macleod, 
Mr.  Maoleod  Campbell,  and  Prin- 
cipal TuUoch.  And  if  from  these 
concrete  theologians  we  set  our- 
selves  to  abstract  the  Broad  Church 
theology,  it  is  evident  that  the  bond 
of  dogmatic  agreement,  which  in 
the  Hiffh  Church  and  Evangelical 
parties  is  a  very  real  one,  is  in  this 
case  entirely  wanting.  Nor  would 
it  be  true  to  say  that  here  the  bond 
consists  in  the  negation  of  dogma ; 
it  would  be  difficult  anywhere  to 
find  more  dogmatic  theologians 
than  Mr.  Maurice,  Mr.  Kingsley, 
and  Mr.  Campbell ;  and  if  Dr. 
Arnold  were  now  living,  he  would 
be  reckoned  as  a  champion  of  ortho- 
dox belief.  And  yet  Ihe  popular 
phraseology,  inexact  as  it  may  be, 
does  express  a  fact;  and  though 
there  is  not  a  Broad  Church  party 
in  the  sense  in  which  there  is  a 
High  Church  and  a  Low  Church 
party,  yet  the  Broad  Church  ele- 
ment is  a  very  real  and  distinct  one 
in  the  religious  life  of  England. 
No  BecordoT  Church  THmes,  happily, 
represents  it  in  the  press ;  no  tracts 
or  tales  commend  it  to  the  popular 
taste;  no  Simeon  Trustees  look  after 
its  interests  in  the  way  of  patronage; 
no  Church  Association  or  Church 
Union  consolidates  its  forces  for 
attack  or  for  defence.  Yet  it 
exists,  not  as  an  organisation,  but 
as  a  power,  a  principle,  a  mode  of 
thought,  a  way  of  looking  at  things, 
recognisable  not  unfrequently  in 
those  who  are  or  think  themselves 
most  opposed  to  it,  and  it  makes  it- 
self felt,  not  by  prosecutions,  but 
by  the  gradually  softening  down  of 


*  'I  have  been  feeUng  much  about  the  tendencies  of  thought  called  '* rationaliatic,*' 
and  the  n^gatiTe  attitude  of  mind  which  those  are  occupying  who  are  one  to  the  eye  aa 
*'  Broad,"  rather  because  of  their  common  claim  for  freedom  of  thought  than  beoauae  of 
much  that  is  common  in  the  result  of  their  thinking.' — ^McLeod  Campbell,  Ltfe,  voL  ii. 
p.  132.  Again,  p.  148 :  'They  are  a  party  nUker  as  asking  frsedom  to  think  tha»  as 
hating  formed  thoughts* 
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aspetitieB,  by  the  Bpiinging  up  of  a 
better  nnderstandiDg  between  ad* 
Tenaries,  by  a  policy  of  '  live  and 
let  live,*  which  is  gradually,  but 
fiorelj,  superseding  what  may  be 
called  the  '  hewing  Agag  in 
pieces '  policy,  heretofore  too  much 
in  Togue. 

It  will,  however,   be  convenient 
to  speak  in  accordance  with  popu- 
lar use  of  the  Broad  Church  Party ; 
and  with  this  preliminary   expla- 
nation we  shall    now  proceed  to 
discuss  its  origin,  its  principles  and 
tendencies,  and  its  probable  foture. 
The  origin  of  the  Broad  Church 
contrasts  very  strikingly  with  that 
of  the  two  great  parties  which  have 
been  discussed  in  previous  articles. 
In  the  case  of  the  Oxford  movement, 
tu  which  the  High  Church  party 
in  its  modem  form  owes  its  exist- 
ence, the  place,   the  year,  almost 
the   day    of    its     birth,   can     be 
denoted;    whatever   it    may  have 
owed  to  other  places  and  other  men, 
its  character   was  impressed  upon 
it  once  for  all  by  Oxford  and  John 
Henry  Newman.     And  in  like  man- 
ner the    Evangelical     movement, 
though  it  is   not   connected  with 
any  one  place  or  person,  can  yet  be 
definitely  traced  to    a  few   great 
leaders,  for  the  most  part  more  or 
leas  independent  of  each  other,  yet 
all  working  simultaneously  on  the 
same  lines.      John    and    Charles 
Wesley,  Whitefield,  Romaine,  New- 
ton,   Simeon,    Scott,    these,  with 
one  devout    and    honourable  wo- 
iQ&n,  Lady   Huntingdon,   are    the 
names  of  the  Evangelical  Fathers. 
Bat  the  Broad  Church  or  Liberal 
party  iu  the   Church  of  England 
^  no  founders.     If  we  are  to  look 
^jwhere  for  its  fountain-head,  it 
would  probably  be  in  the  Common 
Boom  of  Oriel  College ;  yet  neither 
Wbately,  nor  Copleston,  nor  Arnold 
can  be  held    responsible    for  the 
existence  of  the  movement  in  any 
farther  sense  than  that  they  first 
in  Oxford    taught    men    to    look 
timgg  in  the  &ce,  and  to  inquire 
and  to  think  for  themselves.    Nor 


is  this  the  only  or  the  most  striking 
,  contrast  between  the  later  and  the 
two  earlier  movements.  These 
drew  their  seeds  of  life  from  within 
the  Church,  and  went  forth  to  in- 
fluence and  convert  the  world; 
that  was  quickened  into  being 
mainly  by  non-theological  forces 
working  upon  the  Church,  and 
sought  rather  to  reconcile  the 
Church  to  the  world  than  to  bring 
the  world  into  subjection  to  the 
Church.  And  further,  whereas  the 
other  two  movements  were  simply 
the  working  out  of  distinct  objects 
and  a  definite  programme,  the 
Broad  Church  movement  has  con- 
sisted rather  in  the  unconscious 
and  unforeseen  development  of  a 
principle,  the  growth  of  a  self- 
sown  seed  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  its  being  as  modified  by  its 
surroundings.  Nor  will  an  impar- 
tial observer  deny  that  this  later 
movement  is  complementary  to  the 
others.  Generalisations  no  doubt 
are  as  dangerous  as  they  are  tempt- 
ing ;  but  if  the  Evangelical  move- 
ment may  fairly  be  connected  with 
the  affections,  and  the  High  Church 
with  the  imagination,  tiie  Broad 
Church  may  with  no  less  justice  be 
associated  with  the  reason. 

It  would^  therefore,  be  impossible, 
even  were  this  the  place  for  it,  to 
attempt  anything  like  a  history  of 
the  Broad  Church  movement.  All 
that  is  possible  is  to  take  some  few 
of  the  leading  writers  and  thinkers 
who  have,  whether  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  contributed  to  it, 
and  to  endeavour,  as  it  were,  by  a 
succession  of  landmarks,  to  trace 
roughly  its  rise  and  progress.  And 
first  among  these,  if  we  were  to  go 
back  to  the  last  century,  we  might 
venture  to  name  Bishop  Butler. 
For  he  was,  if  not  the  first,  cer- 
tainly the  greatest  of  those  who, 
while  holding  fast  to  the  supreme 
authority  of  Scripture,  have  la- 
boured to  assert  and  establish  on 
an  unassailable  basis  the  autho- 
rity of  reason  in  the  sphere  of 
religions    thought   and  hie.      To 
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have  shown  that  ChriBtiamiy  is  not 
only  proved  by  sufficient  docu- 
mental^ evidence,  bat  also  ante- 
•cedently  probable  and  reasonable; 
to  have  'formed  and  oonclnded  a 
happy  alliance  between  faith  and 
philosophy ;'  this  woold  be  enongh 
to  determine  Bishop  Butler's  place 
in  the  history  of  rehgious  thought. 
But  as  it  would  be  derogatory  to 
Shakespeare  to  daim  him  as  the 
founder  of  a  particular  school  of 
poetry,  so  it  would  be  to  Butler  to 
associate  his  name  with  a  special 
school  of  thought.  And  therefore 
it  will  be  better  to  confine  ourselves 
to  writers  of  the  present  oentutyy 
whose  influence  on  contemporary 
thought,  if  exercised  from  a  lower 
level,  is  yet  more  direct  and  more 
perceptible.  And  among  these,  first 
in  order  of  time,  if  not  of  emi- 
nence, we  may  name  Archbishop 
Whately.  It  may  indeed  not  un- 
fiurly  be  said,  that  Whately  is  the 
worst  enemy  to  his  own  reputation. 
For  in  all  that  he  wrote  there  is  an 
air  of  calm  infiEdlibility,  a  tender 
compassion  for  all  who  are  so  un- 
happy  as  to  di£fer  from  him,'  and 
an  mdiscriminating  admiration  for 
all  who  agpree  with  him,  especially 
if  they  had  the  additional  recom- 
mendation of  being  members  of  the 
Oriel  Common  Boom,  such  as  natu- 
rally predispose  his  readers  to  un- 
dervalue his  real  merits  as  an 
independent  thinker.  And  yet  the 
severely  logical  precision  of  his 
arguments,  the  real  if  somewhat 
ostentatious  skill  with  which  he 
dissects  the  arguments  of  his  ad- 
versaries, the  tone  of  manly  com- 
mon sense  which  runs  through  his 
writings,  entitle  Whately  to  a 
high  plaoe  among  those  who,  in 
an  age  when  most  men  were  con- 
tent to  accept  things  as  they  found 
them,  set  an  example  of  inquiry. 
*  Whately  first  taught  me  to  think 


for  myself^'  is  the  emphatio  testis 
xnony  of  so  eminent  and  so  distin- 
g^uished  a  witness  as  Dr.  Newman. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  an  anachron- 
ism to  call  Whately  a  Broad 
Churchman;  but  he  had  this  at 
least  in  common  with  the  modem 
school  which  bears  the  name,  that 
he  was  detested  alike  by  High 
Churchmen  and  Evangelicals,  be- 
cause he  persisted  in  submitting 
their  formulas  to  the  test  of  aiga- 
ment  and  common  sense. 

Next  to  Archbbhop  Whately,  it 
is  natural  to  place  his  friend  and 
contemporary  Dr.  Arnold.     Much 
as  the  two  men  had  in  common  in 
their  honesty  of  mind,  their  love  ot 
truth,  and  their  hatred  of  shams 
and  conventionalities,  they  yet  dif- 
fered very  widely  in  their  intellect 
tual  constitutions  and  tendencies. 
If  Whately's  mind  was  dialectical, 
Arnold's    was   eminently    (in    the 
nobler  Ghreek  sense  of  the  word) 
political.     For  him  no  less  than  for 
the  High  Church  party,  the    pro- 
blem of  the  age  was,  how  to  regene- 
rate human  society  by  realising  in 
the  nineteenth  century  the  ideal  of 
the  Christian  Church.   But  for  them 
the  ideal  church  involved  a  priest- 
hood :  for  him,  a  priesthood  vitiated 
the  whole  idea  of  a  church.      And 
therefore  with    all  the  force  and 
energy  of  his  nature  he  strove  after 
that  democratic  idea  of  the  Church 
which  seemed  to  him  to  be  shadow- 
ed forth  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  in  theory  is  independent  of 
any  ministry  whatever,  and  in  which 
the  priesthood  pertains  by  right  not 
to  any  ordained  class,  but  to  the 
whole  community  and  to  every  indi- 
vidual contained  in  it.     Arnold  vras 
no   speculative    theologian;    upon 
the  whole,  he  accepted  the  orthodox 
doctrines  of  Christianity  as  he  found 
them ;  he  saw  indeed  that  the  then 
prevalent  view  of  the  verbal  inspi- 


'  Br.  Newman  quotes  the  remark  that  '  All  WhatelVB  geeee  were  vwans.'  It  would 
be  u^jast  to  insinuate  that  Bishop  Gopleston,  Bishop  Hinds,  Dr.  Hawkins,  and  Arch- 
bishop King  had  anything  in  common  with  geese ;  hnt  anyone  who  will  turn  over  any 
of  Whately  8  works  and  note  how  these  writem  are  quoted  and  requoted  in  the  not«0  of 
almost  eveiy  page,  will  see  that  in  his  estimation  they  were  swans  of  the  first  magnitado 
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ration  of  Scripture  was  nxitexiable, 
and  with  his  perfectly  open  and 
candid  mind  he  was  leady  to  wel* 
oome  any  new  lights  that  offered 
tbemselves;  but  npon  the  whole 
his  views  were  not  very  far  from 
those  of  the  modem  Evangelicals ; 
and  it  gives  a  striking  proof  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  things  -have 
moved  in  the  thirty-five  years  which 
haveelapsed  since  his  death,  when  we 
remember  that  the  principal  deflec- 
tbns  from  orthodos^  of  which  he^  who 
was  regarded  as  the  chief  of  here- 
tics, was  guilty,  were,  that  he  wished 
to  remove  the  Athanasian  Creed 
from  the  pablic  services  of  the 
Ohorch,  and  that  he  was  at  one  time 
inclined  to  assign  a  late  date  to  the 
Book  of  Daniel.  Few  indeed  of 
those  insolnble  and  perhaps  aupro- 
Stable  questions  which  sometimes 
occnr  to  one's  mind  are  more  into- 
festmg  than  this :  if  Arnold  had 
lived  till  now — he  woald  have  been 
in  hiseighty-third  vear — ^what  wonld 
lutve  been  his  position  in  relation  to 
the  advanced  and  rapidly  advancing 
thought  of  the  present  day  P  We 
in&j  be  snre  that  he  wonld  have 
^^  ready  to  the  last  day  of  bis 
life  to  'prove  all  things;'  that 
oeitber  Essays  and  Bemews^  nor 
Bishop  Colenso,  nor  Supemakiral 
JieJigum  wonld  have  drawn  an  ana- 
thema from  bim,  or  have  made 
^m  refuse  to  listen  to  argument; 
yet  a  man  does  not  ordinarily  change 
his  position  much  after  fifty,  and  if 
Arnold  had  been  now  as  he  was 
thirty-five  years  ago,  he  would  have 
l>een  the  Nestor  of  modem  ortho- 
doxy. But  the  true  life  of  men  is 
continued  in  their  work,  and  his 
^^k  was  to  teach  those  who  came 
afW  him  to  go  through  the  world 
with  their  eyes  open,  to  have  hear- 
ing ears  and  teachable  hearts,  and 
to  welcome  light  and  truth  as  the 
^  gifts  of  the  Father  of  lights 
WJd  ^e  God  of  truth. 

If;  after  Arnold,  we  take,  as  an- 
other type  of  those  who  are  com- 
^ootij  classed  together  under  the 
tenn  Broad  Churchmen,  the  name 


( of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  we 
'  shall  see  what  widely  different  men 
popular  usage  has  grouped  together. 
For  though  Maurice  was  as  true  a 
social  reformer  as  Arnold,  the  minds 
of  the  two  men  were  cast  in 
wholly  different  moulds.  Arnold's 
great  aim  was  to  restore  a  per^ 
verted  or  n^lected  institution — 
the  Christian  Church;  Maurice's, 
to  proclaim  a  forffotten  truth, 
the  universal  Fatheniood  of  Ood. 
It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the 
Broad  Church  school  is  anti* 
doffmatic ;  if  so,  Maurice,  as  indeed 
hehimse]fsaid,wa8noBroad  Church- 
man, for  he  was  a  dogmatist  if  ever 
man  was.  A  dogmatist^  not  indeed 
in  the  sense  of  forcinghisowndog^ma 
npon  e  veryone,for  he  was  never  weary 
of  trying  to  understand  and  to  learn 
from  men  of  the  most  opposite 
views  to  his  own,  but  in  the  sense 
of  basing  everytiiing  upon  a  defi- 
nite, precise  creed.  The  accusation 
often  broughtagainst  Maurice  that  he 
is  obscure,  and  that  it  is  impossibleto 
grasp  his  meaning,  arises  in  great 
measure  from  his  reverence  for 
Scripture,  and  for  the  creeds  and 
formularies  of  the  Church,  which 
led  him  to  try  to  force  his  thought 
into  the  old  channels,  and  in  all 
good  faith  to  read  his  own  meaning 
into  the  Bible  and  the  creeds. 

Maurice  was  in  fact  a  prophet. 
His  thoughts  were  too  big  for  his 
words,  and  so  his  ntterances,  being 
often  over-full  of  meaning,  seemed 
to  the  general  mind  to  have  no 
meaning,  or  an  uncertain  one.  He 
needed  an  interpreter,  and  he  found 
an  illustrious  one  in  Kingsley. 
Charles  Kingsley's  strongly  marked 
individuality  has  somewhat  ob- 
scured his  relation  to  the  teacher 
whom  he  used  to  call  his  'dear 
Master ; '  but  it  is  certain  that  as  a 
theologian  his  chief  work  was  to 
present  Maurice's  teaching  in  a 
striking  and  popular  form.  Not,  of 
course,  that  Kingsley  was  a  mere 
repetition  of  Maurice ;  he  had  much 
in  him  which  came  from  quite  other 
sources ;  but  it  is  the  strongest  tes* 
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timonj  both  to  Manrice's  strength 
and  to  Kixigsley's  modesty,  that  two 
men  so  different  hy  nature  should 
have  stood  to  each  other  in  the  re- 
>  lation  of  master  and  disciple.     For 
in  truth  Eingslej  had  a  very  narrow 
escape  of  being  a  High  Churchman; 
eren  at  a  distance  he  felt  the  attrac- 
tiye  force  of  Newman's  influence, 
and  had  he  been  at  Oxford  instead 
of  at  Cambridge,  it  can  hardlj  be 
doubted  that  he  would  have  found 
it  too  strong  for  resistance ;  and  in 
ftMst  a  High  Churchman  he  was  in 
the  good  setise  of  the  term  to  his 
life's  end.     *  I  am  nothing,  if  not  a 
priest,'  was  his  own  most  true  esti- 
mate of  himself;   a  priest  widely 
differing,  no  doubt,  from  the  young 
gentlemen  whom  one  meets  now- 
a-days  in  the  streets,  and  who,  in 
their  Priests'  hats  and  keiridmatia,' 
quite  outdo    the   Roman  variety; 
but  a  priest  in  the  true  sense,  as  a 
spiritual  director  and  confessor  not 
of  sentimental  women  but  of  strong 
men,  and  as  one  to  whom  all  life 
and  all  nature  was  a  sacrament,  and 
all    work    a    eucharistic   worship. 
Yet  if  Kingsley  was  a  High  Church- 
man in  respect  of  magnifying  his 
office,  and  of  an  intense  loyalty  to  the 
spiritual  army  of  which  he  was  an 
officer,  he  was  the  broadest  of  Broad 
Churchmen  in  his  fervent  sympathy 
with  whatever  is  good  and   true 
and  just  wherever  he  found  it,  in 
his  openness  of  mind  and  readiness 
to  learn  of  persons  even  the  most 
opposed  to  him,  and  in  the  eagerness 
with  which  he  laid  hold  on  points 
of  agreement  with  those  with  whom 
he  might  be  supposed  to  have  little 
in  common.     The  Church  of  which 
he  was  a  priest  was  a  very  catholic 
one,  as  is  witnessed  by  his  corre- 
spondence with  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Thomas  Cooper,  and  other  'dan- 
gerous '  characters. 

We  have  mentioned  these  lead- 
ing names  as  landmarks  in  the  past 


history  of  the  Broad  Church  move-^ 
ment,  and  also  as  incidentally  illus- 
trating what  has  been  already  re- 
marked, as  to  the  impossibility  of 
constructing,  in  this  case,  any  kind 
of  party  programme  or  formula  of 
agreement,  such  as  might  easily  b& 
fhkmed  for  the  High  Church  and 
Evangelical  parties.  Are  we,  then,, 
to  conclude  that  what  we  have 
agreed  to  call  the  Broad  Church 
party  is  a  mere  fortuitous  con- 
course of  persons  too  eccentric  or 
too  self-willed  to  submit  to  the  dis- 
cipline  and  obedience  which  would 
be  required  of  them  elsewhere? 
By  no  means.  If  the  names  which 
have  been  mentioned  be  taken  as 
specimens  of  the  past,  and  some 
well-known  and  prominent  living- 
persons  be  added  to  them,  it  will  not 
DC  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
I  sion,  that  while  the  other  two  may 

E  classed  together  as  the  parties  of 
thority,  the  Broad  Church  is  the 
rty  of  inquiry.  Not  that  the 
latter  bows  to  no  authority  at  all,, 
.nor  yet  that  the  former  entirely 
t  close  their  minds  against  inquiry  v 
but  the  characteristic  of  the  one 
party  is  to  believe  as  a  consequence- 
of  inquiry,  of  the  others  to  believe 
without  inquiry.  And  as  it  is  on 
this  point  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  High  Church  and  Evan- 
gelicals on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Broad  Church  on  the  other,  really 
turns,  we  shall  endeavour  to  bring 
it  out  in  somewhat  more  of  detail. 

Religion  being  definable  as  that 
which  regulates  our  relations  with 
the  Unseen,  it  follows  that  it  must 
rest  upon  some  evidence  short  of 
that  of  the  senses.  Such  evidence 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  Au- 
thority, for  which  others  are  re- 
sponsible ;  and  Inquiry,  for  which 
we  are  ourselves  responsible.  For 
the  first  fifteen  centuries  of  Chris- 
tianity, ito  evidence  consisted  in  the 
authority  of  the  Church.    That  this 


'  See  advertiseinent  in  the  Church  TimeB,  *  The  Keiridmation,  a  new  doak  for  the 
clergy,  combining  comfort  and  ele^nce.'  There  are  ample  materials  in  the  present  day 
for  a  neir  and  enlarged  edition  of  Sartor  Se»ortu$, 
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should  be  the  case  &om  the  first, 
was  inevitable.     The  first  converts 
to  the  new  faith  accepted  certain 
lacts  concerning  its  Founder,  be- 
cause they  were  assured  of  them  by 
persons  who  seemed  to  them  cre- 
dible ;  and  as  the  Church  gradually 
organised  itself,  it  claimed  as  a  cor- 
porate society  to  speak  with  a  voice 
of  authority.      The    tendency    of 
modem  criticism  to  assign  to  the 
general  reception  of   the    present 
canonical  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment a  date  as  late  as  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  of  course  makes 
the  authority  of  the  Church  during 
that  period  the  sole  ground  of  beli^ 
for  the  Christians  of  that  day.     It 
is  probable  that  the  authority  of 
the  Church  would  have  gone  on 
unquestioned,  much  longer  than  it 
did,  had  It  not  been  extended  far 
beyond  its  legitimate  province,  and 
been  employed  for  the  advancement 
of  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  and 
for  the  support  of  corrupt  institu- 
tions.  But  in  the  sixteenth  century 
it  became  evident  that  the  authority 
of  the    Church    could  no    longer 
be  maintained   in  face  of  the  le- 
gends and  abuses  to  which  it  was 
pledged;    and  first  a  few  leaders 
and  then  the  many  began  to  think 
and  to  inquire  for  themselves.    The 
inquiry,  however,  did  not  extend 
to  the  question  of  the  Divine  au- 
thority of  Christianity :   that  was 
assumed  on  all  hands ;  the  question 
was,  on  what  is  it  to  be  based  if 
sot  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  F 
The  answer  was  obvious :  from  al- 
most the  earliest  times,  the  Church 
had  guaranteed  certain  documents 
as  the  primitive  records  of  Christi- 
anity ;  thoy  had  been  incorporated 
into   her  services,    and  had  been 
appealed  to  as  the  ultimate  autho- 
rity on  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical 
questions  ;  here,  then,  was  the  sub- 
stitute for    the   authority  of    the 
Church,  an  authority  not  liable  to 
change,   not  accessible  to  human 
passions,  open  and  intelligible  to 
all.  Accordingly,  Scripture  took  the 
place  d  the  Church  as  the  ultimate 


basis  of  belief  for  the  Reformed  Com- 
munions.    So  that  while  the  Roman 
Catholic  believes  on  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  the  High  Churohnu^n 
believes  on  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture as  taught  and  interpreted  by 
the  Church,  and  the  Low  Church- 
man on  the  sole  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture.   But  then  the  Low  Church- 
man  is   liable  to  be   met  by  this 
difficulty.     You  base    Christianity 
on    the    authority    of    Scripture : 
but    on    what  do    you  base    the 
authority  of  Scripture?     The  less 
instructed  Evangelical  would  meet 
the  question   by    the    simple    as- 
sertion   that    the     Bible    is    the 
Word  of  God ;  not  perceiving  that 
this   assertion    carries    only    such 
weight  as  his   individual  opinion 
may  be  entitled  to.     Those  of  the 
party  who  are  somewhat  more  en 
rapport  vrith  theologrical  literature 
would  reply,  that  the  authority  of  the 
£)hurch  is  limited  to  the  office  of 
guaranteeing  the   Bible;   that   the 
Church  is  (in  the  words  of  the  20th 
Article)  '  a  witness  and  keeper  of 
holy  Writ,'  and  that  with  this  her 
function  ceases,  and  the  authority 
of  Scripture  stands  alone  and  su- 
preme.    This  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty  satisfied  men's   minds  com- 
pletely till  quite  recently,   and  it 
satisfies    many  now:   questions  of 
external  and  internal  evidence,  of 
comparative  criticism,  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  different  books  to  each 
other,  have  hardly  as  yet  reached 
beyond    professed     scholars;     the 
theory  has  few  difficulties  on  the 
surface,  and  it  falls  in  with  the  High 
.Church  reverence  for  the  Church, 
and  with  the  Low  Church  reverence 
for  Scripture :  and  it  relieves  men 
of  the  responsibility  of  thmlriTig  for 
themselves.  But  a  very  little  thought 
will  show  that  this  theory  depends 
on  the  truth  of  one  of  two  alternative 
premisses :  either  the  early  Church 
was  specially  qualified  for  literary 
criticism,  of  which  there  is  certainly 
no  proof,  or  it  was  supematurally 
inspired    to  select    certain    books 
as  aatfaentio  and  to  reject  others. 
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This  latter  view  will  of  oonrae  be 
readily  aooepted  by  High  Church- 
men,  and  perhaps,  though  hesita- 
tingly and  with  qualifications,  by 
Evangelicals :  if  true,  it  of  course  at 
once  supersedes  all  the  appartxtus 
criticua  by  wbich  theological  wri- 
ters have  endeavoured  to  maintain 
the  authenticity  of  the  canonical 
books,  but  it  i^o  raises  the  ques- 
tion, if  tbe  Church  was  tbus 
supematnrally  inspired,  what  rea- 
son is  there  for  supposing  that  it 
was  so  only  for  a  special  purpose, 
or  that  the  inspiration  ceased 
when  this  function  was  fulfilled? 
But  if  this  special  inspiration  of 
the  Church  is  a  mere  assumption 
based  on  ecclesiastical  tradition,  it 
becomes  clear  that  upon  each  gene- 
ration of  Christians  there  rests  the 
responsibility  of  making  good  its 
own  position,  of  inquiring  into  the 
bases  of  its  belief,  and  of  resting  con- 
tent with  no  mere  makeshift  and  con* 
ventional  grounds  of  assent,  but  such 
only  as  will  command  the  respect  of 
the  best  intellects  of  the  day.  There 
are,  indeed,  times  when  a  simple 
acquiescence  in  the  existing  forms 
of  belief  is  all  that  seems  attain- 
able; there  are  persons,  and  they 
probably  the  majority  of  men  at 
all  times,  whose  best  course  is  to 
accept  the  authority  of  whatever 
Church  or  teacher  seems  to  them 
most  worthy  of  confidence,  although 
(as  Whately  long  ago  pointed  out) 
such  an  acceptance  of  the  autho- 
rity even  of  an  in&illible  Church 
involves  an  act  of  private  judgment 
once  for  all.  But  in  an  age  like 
the  present,  when  all  institutions, 
however  venerable,  all  opinions, 
however  deeply  rooted,  all  books, 
however  ancient,  must  stand  the 
test  of  the  most  searching  criticism 
and  inquiry,  it  seems  hopeless  to 
endeavour  to  exempt  those  books 
alone  which  are  avowedly  the  most 
important,  and,  while  all  other 
human  interests  are  regarded  as 
insecure  until  they  have  been  in- 
vestigated with  a  minuteness  pro- 
portionate to  their  impokiance)  to 


base  religion  alone  upon  a  founda- 
tion   of  tradition    and    authority. 
I  And  here  we  have  the  explanation 
I  of  the  Broad  Church  movement. 
It  is  true  that  neither  of  the  other 
parties  have  ventured  in  set  terms 
to  forbid  or  to  discourage  inquiry, 
they  are  willing  to  promote  it,  sa 
!far    as    it  strengthens    their  own 
.cause,  but    the    man    who  enters 
.upon  a    theological  inquiry  as    a 
High  Churchman  or  an  Evangelical 
does  so  with  a  foregone  conclusion ; 
the  moment  he  begins  to  inquire, 
not  for  arguments  to    support   a 
position,  but  with  a  simple  desire 
to  know  the  truth,  that  moment 
he  becomes,  not  necessarily  in  his 
conclosions,  but  in  his  principlea 
and  method,  what  is  called  a  Broad 
Churchman. 

Here,  then,  we  seem  to  have 
arrived  not  indeed  at  a  definition^ 
but  at  some  kind  of  approximate 
description  of  what  constitutes  a 
Broad  Churchman,  and  at  an  ex- 
planation  of  the  fact  already  noted, 
that  no  sort  of  doctrinal  formula  or 

gkrty  creed  can  be  drawn  up  for  the 
road  Church,  such  as  has  often  been 
put  forth,  for  instance,  by  the  Evan- 
gelical party.  A  Broad  Churchman 
(if  we  are  to  use  the  term)  is  one 
who,  whatever  his  views  on  this  or 
that  department  of  theological  be- 
lief may  be,  has  not  accepted  them 
second-hand  or  on  the  authority  of 
a  church  or  a  party  or  a  teacher, 
but  has,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  ham> 
mered  them  out  painfully  for  him- 
self by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 
has,  so  far  as  the  &culty  and  the 
opportunity  was  given  him,  pa- 
tiently proved  all  things  before 
accepting  anything  into  his  mental 
aimoury.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  such  a  man  will  neces- 
sarily be  wanting  in  reverence  for 
authority;  very  often  he  will  be 
thankful  to  bow  with  the  whole  al- 
legiance of  his  heart  to  any  au- 
thority which  he  has  proved  trust- 
worthy ;  but  an  authority  of  mere 
assertion,  the  authority  which  says, 
I  am  the  infiallible  Pope,  or  This  is 
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the  Gatliolic  Faith,  or  We  are  the 
ErBngelical  Believers,  this  aatho* 
ritj  he  will  treat  simply  as  a  start- 
ing point  for  inquiry,  nowise  as  a 
coDclosiye  or  final  settlement. 

And  in  so  doing,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  he  is  but  carrying  oat 
to  its  legitimate  conclnsion  the  fnn- 
damental  principles  of  the  Beforma* 
tion.  When  Lntner  and  Calvin  on  the 
ContiQent,  and  Cranmer  and  Parker 
in  this  country,  cut  the  Church 
adrift  from  the  Roman  moorings, 
they  had  no  intention  to  *  let  her 
driTe;'  they  thought  only  of  making 
her  hat  to  a  safer  anchorage.  But 
there  mnst  have  been  some  even  at 
that  time,  notably  Erasmns,^  who 
discerned  that  the  same  principle 
which  justified  the  inquiry  into 
the  Papal  claims  justified  inquiry 
into  aU  claims  of  whatever  kind, 
and  that  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment could  not  mean  only  the  right 
of  judging  that  the  Pope  is  wrong, 
and  the  Augsburg  Confession  or 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  right. 
High  Churchmen,  indeed,  quite 
jastly  from  their  standpoint,  deny 
the  right  of  private  judgment. 
They  say  very  plausibly,  how  is 
it  possible  that  persons  who  have 
had  no  theological  training,  who 
cannot  read  the  New  Testament 
except  in  a  translation,  who  know 
notlung  of  Church  history,  nothing 
of  the  history  of  doctrine,  should 
judge  for  themselves  on  the  most 
difficult  and  profound  questions, 
qoestions  which  have  exercised  the 
inteUects  of  theological  experts  in 
all  ages?  Dr.  Hook's  sermon  on 
the  text,  '  Hear  the  Church,'  which 
is  commonly  asserted  and  believed 
to  have  cost  him  a  bishopric,  or 
rather  to  have  cost  the  Church  a 
bishop,    was    an    expression,    &r 


milder  than  many  which  have  been 
heard  since,  of  the  doctrine  that 
individnal  Christians  have  no  right 
to  judg^  for  themselves,  that  th& 
Church  is  the  Divinely  appointed 
teacher  for  all  men.  And  when, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  Churches,  and  that  all  do 
not  speak  by  any  means  with  the 
same  voice,  we  ask,  '  What  Church 
is  it,  then,  whose  teaching  we  are 
to  receive?'  we  are  told  that  in 
theory  it  is  the  whole  (Episcopal) 
Church  thronghout  the  world!, 
but  that  practically  for  us  it  is 
the  Church  of  England.  If,  in- 
deed, we  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  been  bom  and  brought  up 
outside  the  pale  of  the  Church  of 
England,  then  the  case  is  widely 
difierent :  then  we  are  not  by  any 
means  to  'hear  the  Charch'  in 
the  sense  of  accepting  the  teach- 
ing of  the  religions  body  in  which 
Providence  (or  the  error  of  our 
ancestors)  has  placed  us,  but  we 
are  to  perform  a  great  act  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  which  will  of  course 
issue  in  onr  submission  to  the  true 
Church.  A  native  (say)  of  Cer- 
many  is  in  a  still  more  unhappy 
position,  for  he  has  to  choose  be- 
tween a  regularly  constituted  Epi- 
•  scopal  Church  which  teaches  doc- 
trine which  the  Church  of  England 
condemns,  and  a  non-Episcopal 
and  therefore  illegitimate  Church 
teaching  doctrine  substantially 
identical  with  that  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  Evangelical  party, 
on  the  whole,  manage  to  avoid  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  High  Church, 
by  being  less  stringent  as  to  Epi- 
scopacy and  Church  authcMrity,  and 
permitting  somewhat  more — ^in  ap- 
pearance at  least — of  private  judg- 
ment; yet  they,  too,  have  a  diffi- 


*  The  words  of  Erasmus  are  very  remarkable  as  an  anticipation  by  three  centuries  of 
the  views  which  even  yet  are  only  gradually  winning  their  way  to  acceptance.  *  Synods 
and  decrees,  and  even  councils,  are  by  no  means  the  best  means  of  repressing  error, 
unless  tmth  depend  simply  on  authority.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  dogmas  there 
are,  the  more  fruitful  is  the  ground  in  producing  heresies.  Never  was  the  Christian 
fiiith  purer  or  more  undefiled  than  when  the  world  was  content  with  a  single  creed,  and 
that  the  ahorteat  creed  we  haTe.'    Quoted  (wiUiout  reference)  by  Green,  Short  History, 
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oalt  position  to  maxntain.  'For 
while  unable  as  Protestants  to  deny 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  they 
yet  revise  to  allow  the  exercise  of 
that  right  with  reference  to  the 
Scriptures,  whose  canonicity  they 
base  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  an  authority  which  they 
nevertfaeless  deny  to  be  in&llible, 
and  which  they  refuse  to  acknow* 
ledge  with  respect  to  any  other 
subject. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  even 
by  those  who  -submit  in  the  fullest 
sense  to  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
a  great  act  of  private  judgment 
must  be  performed  once  for  all  in 
making  that  submission ;  and  that 
fbr  those  who  do  not  so  submit,  there 
is  no  escape  from  the  responsibility 
of  thinking  and  deciding  for  them- 
selves. Still,  however,  we  have  not 
replied  to  the  objection  stated  above, 
f  How  are  ordinary  Christians  with- 
•out  special  theological  training  to 
meet  this  responsibility  ?  '  Cuiqne 
in  sua  arte  oredendum'  is  a  principle 
which  we  all  acknowledge  in  all 
other  subject-matter ;  why  are  we 
to  refuse  to  accept  the  judgment 
of  theolog^ians,  or  of  the  Church, 
on  theology?  Well,  it  must  of 
course  be  admitted  that  the  judg- 
ment of  all  or  the  great  majority 
of  Christian  people,  has  immense 
weight  on  all  questions  of  morality ; 
he  who  should  maintain  that  to  be 
light  which  the  universal  voice  of 
Christians  had  decided  to  be  mo- 
rally wrong,  would  be  almost  oer* 
tainlv  in  error ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  further,  that  if  religion 
consists  in  the  right  apprehension 
of  technical  pointis  of  theology,  or« 
dinary  persons  are  not  competent 
to  judge  of  religious  questions ;  but 
if^  as  men  are  now-a-days  coming 
more  and  more  to  believe,  religion 
consists  mainly  in  a  right  .state  of 
the  affections  and  right  conduct, 
then   it  is  quite  possible  for  the 


majority  of  Christian  men  either 
to  leave  on  one  side  what  are  called 
the  religious  questions  of  the  day, 
or,  without  making  a  complete 
and  exhaustive  study  of  them,  to 
form  such  a  provisional  and — so 
to  say — unprofessional  opinion  on 
them,  as  they  do  upon  many  other 
questions  of  practical  interest. 
Many  a  man,  without  any  scientific 
medical  studv,  forms  an  opinion 
sufficient  for  his  own  practical  pur- 
poses on  the  relative  merits  of 
homoeopathy  and  allopathy ;  many 
a  man  who  has  never  looked  into  a 
blue  book  has  yet,  by  an  intelligent 
study  of  political  speeches  and  wri- 
tings, formed  a  sufficient  opinion  on 
pohtics  to  qualify  him  to  perform 
the  functions  of  a  citizen ;  and  in 
the  same  way  a  man  who  wishes  to 
form  opinions  on  religious  quee- 
tions,  not  in  the  heated  spirit  of  a 
partisan,  but  in  the  calm  temper  of 
an  inquirer  anxious'  simply  to  at- 
tain to  such  truth  as  is  within  his 
reach,  mav  become,  not  indeed  a 
scientific  theolog^ian,  but  sufficiently 
informed  on  theological  matters  to 
work  out,  not  certainty,  but  a  prac 
ucable  standing  eroond.  Such  a 
man,  indeed,  will  seem  to  some 
persons  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
position  compared  with  the  man 
who  accepts  without  inquiry  what- 
ever his  Church,  or  his  favourite 
religfiouB  paper,  or  his  minister  tells 
him,  and  who,  taking  his  theo- 
logical system  en  bloc,  has  no  diffi- 
ouliy  about  details;  he  will  often 
have  to  be  silent,  or  to  speak  with 
hesitation,  with  qualifications  and 
reserves,  while  others  are  filling 
the  general  ear  with  loud,  and  broad, 
and  dogmatic  assertions;  but  he 
will  feel  that  his  doubts^  are  better 
than  their  certainties,  and  that  the 
faith  which  a  man  has  earned  is 
worth  more  than  that  which  he  has 
inherited. 
But  it  is  easy  to  foresee  the  ob- 


*  Cf .  a  letter  from  Mr.  JuBtiee  Coleridge  in  Arnold's  Life,  toL  i.  p.  22.  <  I  do  think 
that  one  might  safely  say  [of  Arnold]  as  some  one  did  of  some  other,  "  Ona  had  better 
haye  Arnolds  doubts  than  most  men's  certainties." * 
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jectioiif  Doyoa,tbeii,meantoa8a0rt 
that  everyone  who  thinks  for  liim- 
self  will  necessarily  come  to  the  con- 
dnsions  which  are  commonly  classed 
nnder  the  term  Broad  Ghnrob 
Tiews  ?  Assuredly  not ;  many  High 
Churchmen  and  some  of  the  mo- 
dem Evangelical  school  are  men  of 
active  and  inquiring  minds.  But 
still  it  remains  true  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  both  these  schools  is  to  bid 
men  to  accept  their  reli^on  on  au- 
thority ;  the  principle  of  the  Broad 
Church  is  to  encourage  them  to 
inquire  and  think  for  themselves. 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  man's 
inquiry  may  lead  him  to  submit  to 
authority  in  its  strongest  form  by 
joining  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but 
then  be  is  seething  the  kid  in 
its  mother's  milk,  using  inquiry  to 
stifle  inquiry.  Yet  even  he  cannot  be 
altogether  in  the  position  of  a  man 
who  has  never  thought  at  all ;  his 
holief  is  bis  own  in  a  way  that  the 
other*s  is  not.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  his  use  of  reason  leads 
him  to  use  reason  more,  if  by  think- 
ingf  or  himself  he  learns  to  think  ques- 
tions out,  and  to  hold  himself  and  no 
one  else  responsible  for  his  opinions, 
and  if  at  the  same  time  he  learus  to 
hold  his  opinions  modestly,  and  as 
it  were  provisionally,  and  to  enter 
into  other  men's  points  of  view, 
then  he  is  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term  a  Broad  Churchman,  because 
he  has  learnt  that  a  man  is  respon- 
sible for  bis  own  belief,  and  that 
we  must  be  like  little  children,  as 
in  other  respects  so  in  their  keenness 
in  inquiring  and  eagerness  to  learn, 
in  order  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

The  Broad  Church  movement  in 
fact,  if  the  view  which  we  have  taken 
of  it  is  the  true  one,  is  the  carry- 
ing into  the  province  of  theology 
of  the  principle  that  our  know- 
ledge must  rest  not  upon  arbitrary 
assumptions,  but  upon  investigation 
and  proof ;  scientinc  proof  in  scien- 
tific subjects,  moral  or  probable 
evidence  where  the  subject-matter 
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ladfnits  of  no  other.  And  hence 
undoubtedly  one  danger  of  the 
Broad  Church  school  is  the  too 
exclusive  attention  to  the  intellec- 
tual side  of  religion.  It  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  the  Broad  Church 
party  has  as  yet  been  less  suc- 
oessfnl  than  the  other  two  sec- 
tions of  the  Church  in  developing 
the  devotional  or  saintly  side  of  the 
religions  life.  It  has  produced 
clear  thinkers,  earnest  and  devoted 
workers,  skilful  organisers,  able 
•preachers ;  it  has  not  hitherto  pro- 
duced in  the  same  proportion  men 
^of  eminently  saintly  character.  It 
may  be  that  in  some,  as  in  Arnold 
and  Maurice,  the  devotional  ele- 
ment has  been  fully  developed,  but 
has  been  overshadowed  in  the  popu- 
lar estimate  by  the  active  or  the  in- 
tellectual side  of  the  life :  certainlv 
such  men  as  Arnold,  Frederick 
Bobertson,  and  Bishop  Cotton,  not 
to  mention  eminent  living  examples, 
are  enough  to  show  that  liberal 
views  in  religion  are  not  incom- 
patible with  great  saintliness  of 
life ;  still  the  fact  remains  that  here 
lies  the  danger.  If  Broad  Church- 
men, men  of  inquiring  and  active 
minds,  men  anxious  to  learn  for 
themselves  and  to  teach  others 
whatever  new  aspect  of  truth  may 
be  revealed  by  the  pirogress  of 
science,  or  by  the  course  of  history, 
or  by  l^e  experience  of  succeeding 
generations,  will  at  the  same  time 
emulate  the  depth  of  personal  re- 
ligion which  characterised  the  old 
Evangelicals,  and  the  keen  sense  of 
corporate  life  and  the  reverence  for 
all  by  which  that  corporate  life  is 
set  forth,  which  is  the  best  feature 
of  High  Churchmen,  then  they 
have  a  gpreat  future  before  them. 
For  the  old  Evangelical  formulas 
have  for  the  most  part  become 
formulas  merely,  and  are  as  chaff 
out  of  whioh  the  grain  has  been 
long  ago  threshed  and  stored  else- 
where, and  the  life  of  the  gpreat 
High  Church  movement  has  to  a 
large  extent  passed  out  of  it^  and 
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left  behind  a  system  of  forms  and 
observances     helpful     perhaps    to 
some  but  nnmeaning  to  most,  or 
else  has  developed  into  a  sacerdo- 
talism such  as  is  sure  in  the  long 
run  to  disgust  thinking  men.   Both 
these  two  parties  in  different  de- 
grees remind  us  of  the  strong  saying 
of  Ediyard  Irving,  that  When  the 
Spirit  of  Ood    departs   from  any 
system    or   set  of   opinions,    they 
wither  like  a  sapless  tree.      The 
striking  and    increasing  predomi- 
nance of  women  over  men  in  the 
congregations  of    both  High  and 
Low  Churches    is    a  phenomenon 
which  our  divines  would  do  well 
to  lay  to  heart.     And  it  is  a  fact 
that  where  broad  and  liberal  teach- 
ing has  been  set  before  people  in 
conjunction  with   real   spirituality 
and  with  honest  work,  there  men  of 
intelligence  have  been  attracted  and 
influenced  in  a  way  that  they  have 
not  be^n  elsewhere.  But  mere  intel- 
lectual disquisitions  will  not  do  it ; 
mere  negations  will  not  do  it ;  what 
men  desire,    and  what,  as   things 
are,  they  too  seldom  get,  is  some 
reasonable  guidance    in  the   diffi- 
culties and    temptations  of    daily 
life,  and  some  helps  towards  solving 
for  themselves  the   religious  pro- 
blems which  more    or  less    press 
rupon  them.     A  Broad  Churchman 
{ ought  to  be  broad  enough  to  em- 
'  brace  within  his  own  much  of  the 
1  Evangelical,  much  also  of  the  High 
Church  system ;   he   believes   that 
Revelation  is  not  given  once  for  all, 
but  that  it  is  given  in  various  pro- 
portions and  under  various  aspects 
to   each   generation ;    and    that   if 
neither  the  fourth  nor  the  sixteenth 
century  had    a    monopoly  of    the 
truth,  still  less  has  the  nineteenth. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  offer 
any  advice  to  the  Broad  Church 
party,  it  would  be :  Continue  to  be 
liberal,  continue  to  be  ppen-minded, 
continue  to  inquire,  but  do  not  cease 
to  be  religious.  Cherish  boundless 
hopes  for  the  future,  but  do  not 
cease  to  reverence  the    past.    The 


religious  instinct  was  never  stronger 
in  English  people  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent :  if  you  compel  us  to  choose  be- 
tween religion  and  liberal  thouj^ht^ 
most  of  us  will  choose  the  former. 
Dogmatic  systems  have  not  moch 
hold  upon  the  minds  of  most  men, 
but  men  do  ask  for  help  to  lead  a  reli- 
gious life.  And  the  danger  is,  that 
if ,  as  in  France,  the  party  of  thought 
proves  hostile  to  religion,  the  party 
of  religion  will,  as  in  France,  be- 
come more  and  more  hostile  to 
thought,  and  will  betake  itself  to 
puerile  superstitions  and  anile  abuse. 
In  an  age  of  much  inquiry  there 
will  inevitably  be  sharp  opposition^ 
and  there  will  be  need  of  much 
mutual  forbearance.  The  growth  ot 
tolerance  in  the  present  day  gives 
reason  to  hope  that  men  will  learn 
to  respect  each  other's  religious 
convictions ;  that  High  Churchmen 
will  no  longer  wish  to  put  Broad 
Churchmen  out  of  the  synagogue, 
and  that  Broad  Churchmen  will 
no  longer  startle  and  shock  High 
Churchmen  by  letting  off  their 
theories  like  theological  crackers  in 
the  most  provocative  form.  Each 
school  has,  we  may  hope,  its  own 
special  mission,  its  own  work  to  do, 
that  neither  of  the  others  can  do 
equally  well ;  and  assuredly,  in  an 
age  when  elsewhere  the  choice  lies 
between  IJltramontanism  and  secu- 
larism, it  would  be  unwise  for  any 
section  of  the  Church  to  endeavour 
to  narrow  the   religious  standing- 

S round  by  driving  out  its  opponents, 
o  not  supplant  the  narrovmess 
of  dogmatism  by  the  narrowness 
of  anti-dogmatism:  knowledge  is 
good,  freedom  from  superstition  is 
good,  inquirj'  is  good,  but  charity 
and  mutual  forbearance  are  better ; 
and  whichever  section  of  the  Church 
is  found  in  the  long  run  to  have  been 
most  temperate  in  argument,  most 
free  from  bitterness,  and  to  have 
laboured  most  earnestly  for  peace, 
will  have  at  least  a  very  strong 
presumption  in  its  favour. 

B.  E.  B. 
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IT  is  high  time  that  the  attention 
of  all  English  tenant-farmers  and 
all  English  landowners — -who  are 
equally  interested — shonld  be  drawn 
to  the  rapidly  increasing  imports  of 
French  agricultural  produce.  A 
trade  has  grown  up,  silently  and 
yet  speedily,  which  threatens  before 
long  to  interfere  with  the  position 
of  farming  in  this  country.  If  it 
continues  to  develop  at  the  same 
rate,  the  English  cultivator  must  be 
driven  ont  of  the  market;  and  while 
the  principle  of  free  competition 
has  firmly  established  itself,  still, 
at  the  same  time,  that  is  no  argu- 
ment in  favour. of  calmly  dosing 
oar  eyes,  and  refusing  to  modify 
the  practice  of  fEurming  in  order 
that  our  neighbours  may  reap  the 
benefit  of  their  superior  acuteness. 
In  plain  words,  if  the  English 
farmer  does  not  awaken  and  bestir 
himself,  he  is  likely  to  be  beaten  at 
his  own  business;  and  he  should 
recollect  that  in  these  days  an  in- 
dustry once  lost  does  not  readily 
return.  A  vast  and  continuous 
stream  of  French  cheese,  French 
butter,  French  egs^s,  vegetables, 
&c.  is  pouring  day  after  day  across 
the  Channel.  We  read  that  '  our 
artillery  and  baggage  waggons  are 
^^Ij  horsed  with  animals  from 
Frsmce,'  and  in  many  counties 
&rms  are  worked  with  cart  horses 
imported  from  the  opposite  shore. 
At  the  same  moment  we  are  told 
that  the  live  stock  in  this  country 
has  decreased ;  that  beef  had  better 
be  abandoned  for  mutton  ;  that 
turnips,  upon  which  crop  so  much 
of  our  farming  is  based,  are  a  mis- 
take; that  corn-growing  is  a 
fiuluie,  the  farms  crying  out  for 
tenants;  in  short,  that  grazing 
pure  and  simple,  i.e.  apart  from 
breeding,  and  the  dairy  for  sending 
milk  to    London,  are     the     only 


profitable  sections  of  the  business 
of  agriculture  now  remaining.  The 
drift  of  which  is,  that  mrming 
in  the  old  style  and  old  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  can  only  be 
successftilly  carried  on  in  those 
countries  where,  as  in  America, 
there  are  vast  regions  of  cheaply 
rented  land,  from  which  both  corn 
and  meat  can  be  raised  with  little 
outlay ;  that  in  countries  like  ours, 
where  the  area  of  the  soil  is  limited, 
and  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  bnr- 
dens  placed  upon  it  enormously 
high,  where  population  increases 
with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  con- 
stantly tends  to  mass  itself  in  cities, 
the  only  profitable  farming  possible 
is  that  which  is  somewhat  con- 
temptuously called  the  'kitchen 
garden'  system.  If  this  be  so, 
tiiien  these  importations  of  cheese, 
butter,  and  so  on,  must  not  be 
looked  upon  as  merely  minor 
matters  to  be  safely  dismissed  from 
thought,  while  we  rest  under  the 
ample  shadow  of  the  short-horn. 
They  must  be  regarded  as  a  pre- 
monitory sign  of  the  future,  and 
not  altogether  of  evil  augury.  For 
it  cannot  possibly  be  that  an  in- 
crease of  population,  which  means 
an  increased  demand  for  food,  can 
be  fatal  to  the  class  whose  business 
it  is  to  supply  that  food  ;  it  must 
rather  act  as  a  positive  benefit,  if 
only — and  here  is  the  point — they 
will  manage  to  meet  the  altered 
conditions.  They  are  nearer  to 
our  great  cities  than  their  French 
competitors,  consequently  the  tran- 
sit is  quicker  and  cheaper,  and 
there  is  no  sea  passage,  so  that  the 
advantage  really  lies  with  them  if 
they  will  seize  it.  But  for  some 
years  now  they  have  supinely  per-- 
mitted  the  trade  to  pass  out  of 
their  hands. 

That   this  is    a   fact,    may    be 
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ascertained  by  inquiring  at  the 
shops  in  any  ordinary  provincial 
town.  Afik  for  batter,  and  yoa 
are  supplied  with  what  the  grocer 
will  candidly  confess  is  Brittany. 
Now  Brittany  batter,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  i£  one  of  the  poorest 
kinds  that  leave  the  Continent — 
that  is,  speaking  in  a  general  sense ; 
there  may  be  one  or  more  special 
brands — yet  poor  or  moderately 
good  Brittany  batter  is  pnrohafled 
in  preference,  and  forms  the  mass 
of  the  grocer*s  store.  If  asked  if  he 
has  any  batter  made  in  the  vicinity, 
he  will  reply  that  he  has  indeed  a 
very  small  quantity  sent  in  weekly 
from  one  or  two  farms,  bat  it  is 
wholly  absorbed  by  three  or  four  oi 
his  customers  who  are  high  up  in 
the  local  social  scale.  He  has  also 
a  little  batter  of  secondary  quality 
made  in  the  neighboarhood ;  he 
cannot  recommend  it :  you  taste  it 
and  are  disgusted.  Practically, 
therefore,  the  butter  supply  of  the 
town  comes  from  abroad.  Yet  you 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  dairy 
country,  green  meadows  with  run- 
ning brooks  that  cattle  love  are  all 
around,  and  the  cattle  are  there 
too,  yet  there  is  no  butter. 
Why  is  it  ?  Well,  the  milk  goes 
to  London.  But  surely  aU  the 
country  cannot  send  its  milk  to 
London — ^there  must  be  an  end 
to  the  quantity  required  some 
day.  He  has  cheese?  Yes,  he 
has  cheese,  i.e.  American  or 
Canadian;  of  cheese  made  in  the 
locality  none;  people  do  not  like 
it ;  this  is  not  one  of  those  special 
districts  wheie  a  special  cheese  is 
made,  and  as  for  the  old  thin  cheese, 
why  the  foreign  make  sells  three 
times  as  readily.  Now  change  the 
scene  to  London,  and  proceed  to  a 
provision  depdt  in  any  of  the  lead- 
ing thorongh&res. 

In  the  window  will  be  seen  the 
words  Gruyere,  Gt>rgonaola,  Par- 
mesan, Roquefort,  Camembert,  Brie, 
Bondon,  &c.,  prominently  disjdayed. 
A  huge  Gruyere  with  a  piece  out 


out  to  exhibit  its  texture,  several 
Boquefort  cheeses  cut  in  half  to 
show  the  blue  mould  beloved  by 
the  epicure,  piles  of  little  Camem- 
bert  creams,  these  are  artistically 
stacked  to  draw  customers  to  the 
door.  Step  in,  and  you  are  pre- 
sented with  a  card  of  prices,  upon 
which  will  be  found  a  long  list  of 
French,  Swiss,  Italian,  and  German 
cheeses.  They  have  Cheddar? 
Oh,  yes ;  but  an  inspection  quickly 
satisfies  the  visitor  that  it  is  not  of 
English  manufaotore.  Cheddar  can 
be  got,  but  it  is  not  here  ready  for 
sale.  Further  inquiry  will  elucidate 
the  fact  that  of  Uie  cheese  eaten  in 
London  pretty  nearly  one-half  comes 
from  America  and  the  other  half 
from  the  Continent.  Stilton  holds 
its  own ;  Cheddar,  too,  when  it  can 
be  got;  but  the  msss  of  the  cheese 
is  foreign.  Neither  is  it  a  matter 
of  price,  for  much  of  the  Conti- 
nental cheese  is  the  reverse  of 
cheap  ;  the  favourite  Boqoefort,  for 
instMOft,  is  two  shillings  a  pound. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  Dutior. 
Here  are  the  finer  sorts  of  Bnttsny 
(frequently  sold  as  Dorset),  fine 
Normandy  brands,  batter  from 
Milan,  if  we  look  to  the  southern 
points  of  the  compass ;  butter  from 
Denmark,  if  we  look  to  the  north. 
In  short,  in  this  provision  dep6i 
there  is  everything  but  English 
cheese  and  English  butter.  Stay, 
here  is  some  Devonshire  cream, 
some  New  Forest  a^d  York  cream — 
delicacies  these,  of  course ;  but  as 
with  the  cheese  and  butter,  so  with 
the  creams — ^Neufbh&tel  cream  com- 

fdtes  with  them  on  equal  terms, 
hen  with  eggs;  everyone  knows 
that  really  first-class  new-laid  eggs 
are  often  all  but  unprocurable — 
they  were  recently  selling  at  2^, 
each,  about  their  weight  in  copper. 
French  eggs  are  depended  upon 
now  by  all  the  oooks  in  the  kuig- 
dom  for  pastry,  frying,  and  every 
purpose  short  of  the  breakftst 
table.  They  are  so  much  cheaoer, 
they  are  easily  obtainedi  and  m^ 
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are  on  the  whole  of   very  good 
quality.     So  maoh  for  the  prcduce 
which  is  geDerallT  associated  with 
thA  dairy,  bat  which  it  appears  the 
£i)j;Hsh  dairy  does  not  now  sapply. 
Next  look  at  the  despised  kitchen 
garden,  and  we  may  add  the  orchard. 
To  IJovent  Gkbrden,  and  to  similar 
establishments  in  the  great  proyin- 
oial  oities,  comes  asparagus  in  the 
middle  of  the  winter,  green  peas, 
lettuces,  young  potatoes,  &c.,  Ao.j 
and  all  from  France.     These,  per- 
haps, onr  climate  will  not  permit 
ns  to  grow  at  the  same  season ;  but 
this  excnse  will  not  hold  good  with 
apples.    The  orchards,  for  the  most 
part>  even  in  those  counties  nsually 
supposed  to  be  deyoted  to  the  cuf- 
tnre    of   the    apple,  are,    we   are 
assured,  praoticalty  left  to  them- 
selres  to  decay  or  flourish  as  they 
choose.     We    have    seen,    in    the 
countrf ,  the  grass  under  the  apple 
trees  literally  hidden  with  the  Mien 
fhiit  which  remained  till  partially 
rotten,  and  was  then  flung  care* 
lessly    together   in    hei^    to    be 
ground  into  rough  cider  or  east  to 
the  pigs.    We  bought,  last  autumn, 
Blenheim-omnge  apples  in  London 
shops  at  three  haifpenoe  each,  a 
price  which  should  surely  make  it 
worth  while  to  carefblly  §pither  this 
crop.     The  rasnlt  of  the  neglect  to 
do  so  is   visible  in   the  immense 
unportation  of  foreign  fruit  of  all 
descriptions,  and  especially  of  pre- 
8er?ed  and  dried  fVuits,  and,  it  may 
be    added,    preserved     vegetables. 
The  list  of  preserved  fruits  so  im- 
ported fills  several  pages. 

Now,  reflecting  upon  the  very 
serious  fact  that  the  butter  and 
cheese  trade  of  tfass  country  is 
already,  to  a  great  extent,  absorbed 
by  French  and  Continental  pro- 
ducers, it  is  dearly  of  the  highest 
importance  to  obtain  the  fullest  in- 
formation as  to  the  source  of  the 
supply  and  the  reasons  why  it  has 


supplanted  home  manufacture.  Mr. 
Richardson's  recent  volume,^  which 
enters  into  a  minute  description  of 
the  breeds  of  French  cattle  and 
methods  of  flB^rming,  contains,  per- 
haps, the  best  materials  for  an 
estimate  of  this  kind  which  has  yet 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
public.  His  information  is  avowedly 
derived  both  from  personal  know- 
ledge and  from  the  official  records 
of  agriculture,  which  in  France  are 
furnished  by  every  local  authority. 
These  local  returns  are  of  a  more 
detailed  character  and  not  so  strictly 
tabular  as  is  the  case  with  our  own 
GK)vemmental  figures ;  they  are 
more  of  the  nature  of  reports  such 
as  would  be  furnished  if  two  or 
three  leading  gentlemen  in  each 
parish  were  requested  to  write  an 
account  of  what  was  going  on 
around  them.  When  to  a  study  of 
these  materials  a  wide  personal  ex- 
perience and  an  intelligent  method 
of  arrangement  are  brought  to  bear, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  result 
must  be  valuable.  The  one  mis- 
take Mr.  Richardson  has  committed 
is  the  attempt  to  condense  too  large 
a  mass  of  matter  into  a  compara- 
tively small  compass ;  he  does  not 
allow  himself  time  or  space  to  ex- 
haust the  many  interesting  subjects 
upon  which  he  treats ;  but  he  has 
presented  us  with  a  seriee  of 
authentio  figures  and  facts  not 
otherwise  acceflsible,  for  which 
every  student  of  the  great  changes 
agriculture  is  undergoing  must  be 
grateful. 

To  proceed  direct  to  the  points 
under  consideration,  it  appears,  from 
Mr.  Richardson's  statistics,  tluit,  in 
1876,  600,000  cwt.  of  butter  came 
to  England  firom  France.  In  the 
same  year  the  total  import  of  foreign 
butter  was  1,700,000  cwt.,  of  the 
value  of  9,700,000^.  It  follows 
that  *we  draw  considerably  more 
than  one-third  of  our  foreign  butter 


>  The  Com  and  Caifh  Prodneiny  Distrkis  ofFhmce,    BjO.  G.  Richardson.    CasspU, 
Petter  ft  Galpin,  1878. 
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supply  from  France.  Tlie  moRt  im- 
portant house  for  this  export  trade 
— the  commission  upon  whose  busi- 
ness in  London  is  said  to  be  worth 
8,000/.  a  year — is  managed  by  a 
woman,  and  thoroughly  well  ma- 
naged too.'  These  are  figures  which 
concern  us  directly ;  but  there  are 
others  which  concern  us  almost  as 
much  indirectly.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected that  there  are  other  countries 
besides  England  which  consume  this 
article ;  so  tiiat  our  dairymen,  when 
they  lose  the  trade  at  home,  also  lose 
the  business  they  might  obtain 
abroad.  In  Russia  the  possibilities 
of  trade  attached  to  the  excellent 
qualities  of  such  cheese  as  the  famous 
Stilton  are  fully  appreciated.  The 
process  of  making  Stilton,  Derby, 
and  Cheddar  cheese  has  been  studied 
in  England  by  Russian  agents,  and 
these  varieties  are  now  manufac- 
tured at  Moscow,  and  specimens 
have  been  exhibited  at  Continental 
shows.  Countries  requiring  cheese 
will  be  supplied  from  somewhere ; 
and  if  England  declines  to  supply 
it,  other  nations  will  take  her 
natural  place. 

A  very  great  share  of  this  butter 
business  now  falls  into  French  hands. 
Besides  the  600,000  cwt.  sent  to 
England,  other  nationalities  took 
over  200,000  cwt.  '  This  ex- 
portation is  made  to  various 
countries — to  Belgium  as  well  as  to 
England — and  nearly  3,000  tons  go 
to  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies.'  The  value  of  the  total  ex- 
port reached  4,000,000^.,  and,  mark, 
'  This  enormous  manufacture  leaves 
all  the  buttermilk,  skim-milk,  and 
manure,  at  home  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country.'  The  practice  now 
fast  becoming  universal  in  England 
of  selling  the  milk  off  the  farm,  of 
course  wastes  all  those  secondary 
products.  We  are  therefore  losing, 
first,  the  money  paid  by  English 
consumers  in  the  great  towns  for 
butter,  which  now  goes  into  foreign 
hands ;  secondly,  the  possible  export 
trade  which  should,  in  part  at  least, 


be  ours ;  and  finally,  we  are  wasting 
the  products  which  are  derived  from 
buttermilk,  &c.,  and  the  fertilising 
value  of  the  manure  which  follows 
its  consumption.  Besides  the  French 
butter,  we  import,  vast  quantities 
from  America.  And  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  while  we  import 
from  the  United  States  in  the  north, 
France  exports  to  the  south  of 
that  continent,  as,  for  example,  to 
Bio  Janeiro.  Briefl,y,  England, 
hitherto  regarded  as  the  finest  dairy 
country  in  the  world,  is  daily  be- 
coming dependent  upon  Continental 
and  Transatlantic  supplies  of  dairy 
produce ;  while  France  not  only 
manufactures  sufficient  for  home 
consumption,  but  exports  to  us  and 
to  the  West.  Is  not  this  an  extra- 
ordinary state  of  things  ? 

Since  so  much  of  the  butter  now 
used  throughout  the  country  cornea 
from  Brit W,  a  few  particulars  as 
to  the  state  01  the  manufacture  there 
will  be  interesting.  The  total  butter 
production  for  the  province  is  esti- 
mated at  1,300,000/.  per  annum. 

Over  a  wide  area,  we  are  told, 
'  the  manufacture  of  butter  is  yefe 
very  imperfect.  The  chums  are  of 
the  upright  form.  .  .  .  Few  farms 
have  any  proper  dairy  attached  to 
them,  and  the  milk  is  kept  and  the 
butter  made  in  the  kitchen,  which 
is,  over  a  large  portion  of  Brittany, 
the  sleeping  and  living  room  of  fJl 
the  inhabitants  of  the  farm.'  Eaten 
immediately,  the  butter  is  good,  bat 
'  the  system  is  bad  for  any  butter 
that  has  to  be  kept,  as  it  soon  turns 
rancid;  and  as  the  large  dealers 
who  purchase  for  export  have  to 
knead  it  and  wash  it  over  again,  it 
loses  in  this  process  vexy  much  of 
its  flavour  and  ten  per  cent,  of  its 
weight.'  The  salt  added  amounts 
to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  weight. 
Machines  are  in  use  for  kneading 
and  washing  it,  worked  by  steam, 
and  turn  out  from  2  to  6  hundred* 
weight  per  hour.  All  this  does 
not  sound  prepossessing;  pret,  the 
butter    must   have  good   intrinsia 
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<)aa]itie8,  or  it  would  never  com- 
mand 80  wide  a  sale.  Bat  the  point 
of  these  facts  lies  in  this,  that,  even 
'with  imperfect  mannfactare,  this 
hatter  surpasses  a  large  proportion 
of  our  own  home-make,  and  is  pur- 
•chased  in  preference.  How  very 
inferior,  then,  must  the  English 
process  be — or,  rather,  how  much 
must  this  very  importaut  industry 
he  neglected  ! 

The  finest  French  butter  is  made 
in  Normandy  ;  the  quantity,  too,  is 
large,  and  the  care  expended  great. 
'  In  Le  Bessin,  near  Isigny,  there 
are  farms  that  sell  i,c>oo2.  worth  of 
hatter  yearly  ;'  and  in  view  of  the 
predominance  given  in  this  country 
to  the  shorthorn,  it  is  curious  to 
read  that  in  that  district,  which 
takes  the  lead  as  to  butter,  '  the 
opinion  of  the  farmers  is,  that  the 
smallest  cross  of  the  shorthorns 
woald  reduce  the  yield  of  milk 
from  twenty  quarts  a  day,  which 
they  get  now  from  a  newly-calved 
<x)w,  to  fourteen  or  fifteen.'  First- 
class  shorthorns  have,  however, 
yielded  more  than  this,  up  to  twenty- 
«lght  and  thirty  quarts  daily.  '  The 
brand  at  Isigny  that  makes  the 
highest  price  is  that  of  M.  Demagny. 
In  1876  his  minimum  price  for 
aalted  butter  was  7Z.  79.  per  cwt., 
and  his  maximum  loZ.  io«.,  taken 
at  Isigny  ;  his  sales  during  the  year 
reached  i6o,oooZ.,  mostly  for  export 
to  the  Brazils.'  In  winter  Isigny 
butter  realises  from  3^.  to  3«.  6d, 
per  pound  wholesale  by  auction  in 
the  Paris  market !  Such  a  price 
will  seem  incredible  to  English 
dairymeo.  Here  is  the  secret: 
*  The  care  in  the  manufacture  at 
laigny  is  something  excessive,  and 
luuch  of  the  superiority  of  the 
butter  is  attributed  to  this.  The 
hand  never  tenches  the  butter,  it 
is  always  beaten  np  in  cloths ;  the 
utensils  are  of  marvellous  clean- 
liness, and  if  a  drop  of  milk  or 
tsream  falls  on  the  floor  it  is  at  once 
sluiced  away.'  Next  to  Isigny 
«ome8  the  butter  made  at  Ooumay, 


in  the  Seine  Inf^rieure,  which  in 
Paris  reaches  2«.  a  pound.  In 
Neufch&tel  in  1873,  3i30^  ^^^  of 
butter  were  made,  averaging  on 
the  spot  120Z.  per  ton,  a  total  of 
about  4oo,oooZ. 

The  statemente  in  an  address 
delivered  at  a  meeting  in  London 
by  Mr.  Allender,  the  managing 
director  of  the  Aylesbury  Daiiy 
Company,  and  who  has  also  per- 
sonally inspected  the  French  but. 
ter  districts,  taken  in  counection 
with  the  above,  are  full  of  pregnant 
meaning.  He  says:  'Groumay,  a 
great  centre  for  Normandy  butter, 
is  a  sight  to  see  on  market  day. 
Now,  me  land  is  not  better  than 
we  have  in  England,  neither  are 
the  cows.  Why  do  we  have  to  pay 
the  millions  a  year  we  do  for  dairy 
products,  when  our  own  land  might 
produce  so  much  more  by  better 
management?  .  .  .  English 
butter,  even  from  our  best  districts, 
except  from  just  a  very  few  special 
farms,  is  fast  becoming  a  thing  to 
avoid.'  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
true  course  of  the  English  dairy- 
man should  be  to  esteblish  a  repu- 
tation for  a  speciality  in  butter — a 
fine  brand,  like  the  Isigny — ^rather 
than  for  mere  quantity.  But  how 
very  &r  behind  he  is  in  this  parti- 
cular, which  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  making  up  (as 
shown  at  Isigny),  is  obvious  when  we 
learn,  upon  the  best  authoriW,  that 
in  the  whole  of  England  and  Ireland 
there  were  recently  but  two  auto- 
matic circular  butter-making  ma- 
chines in  use,  and  one  of  these  was 
at  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company's 
feictory  in  London,  xet  this  ma- 
chine is  common  all  over  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  even  in  cold  and 
distant  Finland,  which  one  would 
hardly  suppose  to  be  a  country  of 
progress.  The  system  of  setting 
the  milk  in  ice- water,  which  causes 
the  cream  to  rise  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  and  insures  ite  perfect 
sweetness — a  system  now  employed 
almost  everywhere  on  the  Continent, 
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is  also  all  but  practicallj  nnknown 
in  this  countrj.  Cloarly,  there- 
fore, there  will  be  much  to  learn 
before  this  great  indostrj  can  be 
revivified,  and  the  English  farmer 
must  no  longer  look  upon  the 
foreigner  with  contempt. 

French  and  Continental  cheese 
sells  in  London,  not  because  of 
cheapness,  for  much  of  it  is  expen- 
sive, but  on  account  of  its  su- 
perior flavour.  English  farmers, 
finding  that  there  was  no  sale,  or 
rather  no  remunerative  sale,  for  the 
thin  poor  cheese  thev  had  made 
from  time  immemorial,  and  which 
was  beaten  out  of  the  market  by  the 
American  article,  gave  up  the  occu- 
pation in  disgust,  and  gladly  sold 
their  milk.  The  French  farmer 
competes  with  the  cheap  American 
sorts  by  establishing  a  reputation 
for  special  qualities,  and  experience 
has  shown  that  this  course  is  suc- 
cessful. Should  not  a  lesson  be 
learnt  from  this  ?  The  great  Gruy- 
^re,  for  instance,  is  as  well  known 
in  London  now  as  Double  Gloster, 
and  itsmanu&ctnre  has  been  attend- 
ed with  the  happiest  results  in  the 
increased  prosperity  of  the  agricul- 
turist. The  French  Gruyere  cheese 
(there  is  also  an  important  Swiss 
make)  comes  from  Franche  Comt6, 
and  is  the  produce  of  the  small 
farmers  on  the  slopes  of  the  Jura 
range.  Writing  of  the  system 
pursued,  Mr.  Richardson  says  : 

As  the  cheeses  weigh  three-quarters  of 
a  handredweight,  and  are  as  big  round  aa 
a  cart-wheel,  the  milk  trom  many  cows  is 
Mquixed  to  make  one.  No  farmer  has 
sufficient  milk  at  one  time,  few  indeed 
having  as  many  as  three  cows,  and  it  takes 
three  hundred  quarts  to  make  a  cheese. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  village  therefore 
unite,  and  each  sends  in  what  quantity  he 
can  to  the  general  factory.  The  amount 
he  sends  is  put  to  his  credit*  and  on  the 
balance  of  the  sales  being  made  up,  he  re- 
ceives an  amount  of  money  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  milk  he  has  supplied.  In 
1854  there  were  1,250  factories  in  the  two 
departments  of  the  Boubs  and  the  Jura, 
producing  cheese  to  the  value  of  480,000c 
Kow  (1876)  the  amoniit  is  quite  up  to 


l,200,ocoZ.,  and  the  quality  is  considered 
equal  to  that  of  the  Swiss  Gruy^. 

Now  there  are  places  in  En^^nd 
where  great  commons  are  still  to 
be  found,  fed  off  by  the  cattle  of 
the  burges.ses  of  the  adjacent  town, 
who  have  the  right  to  turn  out  two 
or  three  cows  to  graze.  The  system 
has  been  severely  condemned,  and 
the  majority  of  the  old  common 
lands  have  been  inclosed — that  is 
in  itself  a  different  question*  Bat 
did  we  ever  hear  of  an  English 
district  where  there  were  a  number 
of  small  farmers  combining  together 
in  t^is  way,  and  thereby  obtain- 
ing for  themselves  a  reputation  for 
a  special  product  in  far  distant 
countries,  while  at  the  same  time 
putting  money  in  their  purse? 
There  is  scarcely  a  village,  states 
Mr.  Richardson,  which  has  not  got 
its  fjEkctory,  and  this  manufacture 
*'  brings  comfort  ,  to  a  district  in 
which,  until  its  extension,  the  peo- 
ple were  sunk  in  misery.' 

It  does  not  follow  that  we  are 
to  slavishly  imitate ;  it  may  be 
that  the  processes  by  which  many 
foreign  cheeses  are  produced  are 
scarcely  practicable  here ;  bat  is 
there  no  originality,  no  inven- 
tion amongst  us,  no  power  of 
modification?  The  cheese  known 
as  BondoBs,  which  obtains  an  exten- 
sive sale  in  England,  is  mnde  in 
Neufoh&tel  (Seine  Inf^rieure),  and 
this  again  brings  comparative  wealth 
to  the  inhabitants.  The  annual 
make  reaches  4,500  tons,  of  the 
value  of  270,000!.  These  small 
cheeses  are  turned  out  by  machineiy 
at  the  rate  of  1,200  per  hour. 
The  soil  of  Neufch4tel  over  wide 
areas  is  poor,  a  large  part  is  covered 
with  forest,  and  the  population  is 
but  81,000,  who  derive  an  income 
from  the  cheese  and  butter  of  lol, 
*  per  head  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  besides  the  value  of  the 
oalves,  the  skim  milk,  and  the 
whey.'  The  Brie  cheese  is  another 
kind  well  known  in  England;  it 
weighs  about  a  pound,  and  three 
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quarts  of  milk  are    used    in    the 
manufactare;  the  priee  wholesale 
ia  from  10.  to  i«.  $d.  per  pound. 
The    total    prodHction    is    about 
400,000^.  worth — 4,ooo{.  worth  ara 
oflen  sold  on  a  single  market  day. 
There  is  a  speciee  of  Brie  which  is 
made  from  mnch  richer  milk,  and 
sells  retail  at  over  28,  per  pound. 
The  Oaroembert  now  seen  in  eyery 
shop     in     London     comes     from 
Normandy,    and     it     mnst    be    a 
profitable   mannfiBK*tnre,   since  one 
of  the  largest  makers,  M.  Gjrille 
Pajnel,  can  pay  for  his  500  acres 
of  grass   3Z.    loir.   per  acre.     This 
gentleman  in  1875  sent  9,090  dozen 
of  this  tiny  variety  to  Paris,  which 
were  sold   for  3,ooo2.      Roquefort 
cheese,  which  is  now  so  common  in 
the  windows,  can  hardly  be  com- 
pared with  any  English    produce 
because  it  is  made  from  the  milk  of 
ewes.    It  is  none  the  less  important 
to  know  the  laree  profit  that  must 
arise    from    this  business.     From 
each  ewe  it  is  calculated  that  24  lbs. 
of  cheese  are  yearly  obtained :  this 
is  a  low  average,  and  whole  flocks 
znay  be  found  which  yield  55  lbs. 
per  head.     Boquefort  in  London  is 
Bold  at  2e.  a  pound.     In  one  case  8 
cwt.  of  cheese  was  made  from  the 
milk  of  thirteen  ewes ;  '  the  cheese 
from  each  ewe  sold  for  30J.,   the 
wool  for  48.  6(2.,  and  the  Iamb,  sold 
at  a  few  days  old,  49.  6(1.,'  i.e.  a 
total  revenue    in    a  single  season 
from  a  single    sheep  of    il.    19^. 
About  3,500  tons  of  this  cheese  are 
made    in     the    neighbourhood    of 
Boqaefort.     The  mode  of  manufac- 
ture is  curious  in  the  extreme,  and 
it  is    matured    in   caves  through 
which  a  cold  draught  passes.     For 
the  interesting  details  Mr.  Richard- 
son's book  should  be  consulted. 

The  foregoing  &ct8  SDggest  some 
Tery  serious  questions,  which  the 
English  farmer  will  do  well  to 
consider.  Why  is  it  that  French 
&rmers  can  make  a  brand  of  butter 
Belling  at  3*.  a  pound  ?  Why  is  it 
that  on  the  one  hand  a  race  of  the 


smallest  of  small  farmers  can  send 
out  a  noble  cheese  which  has  a  sale 
hundreds  of  miles  from  its  place  of 
origin,  and  a  farmer  with  500  acres^ 
a  large  holding  for  France,  paying 
700.  per  acre,  can  put  3,oooZ.  worth  of 
cheese  in  the  market  ?  Why  is  it  that 
agricnlture  in  France  becomes  more 
flourishing  every  year,  the  common 
labourers  saving  money,  while  in 
England  there  is  constant  (x>mp]aint 
and  restlessness?  The  fault  here 
is  generally  traced  to  the  high  price 
and  scarcity  of  labour  ;  but  the 
same  difficulty  is  experienced  across 
the  Channel.  Thronghout  France 
the  cry  is  that  the  population  does 
not  increase  as  it  should  do,  and 
'  if  society  at  large  is  disgusted  by 
the  small  increase  of  the  people^ 
the  farmers  feel  it  more  acutely 
and  directly.'  There  is  a  distincit 
transfer  of  labour  from  the  country 
to  the  towns.  Every  effort  is  made 
by  prizes  offered  at  provincial  shows^ 
(fee.,  to  induce  labourers  to  remain 
at  farm  work,  but  in  vain;  they 
still  drift  to  the  cities,  leaving  the 
fiirmers  shorthanded.  '  At  times  of 
pressure  farmers  must  offer  high 
wages  to  get  their  work  done :  as 
much  as  irora  3«.  6d,  to  59.  a  day 
(it  must  be  recollected  that  money 
is  relatively  of  higher  value  than  in 
England),  with  board  in  addition.' 
The  men  used  to  be  thankful  to  sit 
down  with  the  farmer  and  partake 
of  his  fare ;  now  the  farmer's  food 
is  not  good  enongh,  and  they  insist 
on  better  than  their  employer  eats. 
Further,  75  per  cent,  of  the  agri- 
cultural labonrers,  either  personally 
or  through  their  parents,  possess  an 
interest  in  a  small  piece  of  land 
which  renders  them  far  more  inde- 
pendent than  ours  are.  Add  to 
this  that  the  conscription  for  the 
army  takes  away  just  the  prime  of 
the  young  men,  and  it  is  clear  that 
the  position  of  the  French  farmer 
in  respect  to  the  labour  question  is, 
if  anything,  worse  than  that  of  the 
English.  Another  oft-quoted  argpi. 
ment  in  explanation  of  the  produc- 
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tive  power  of  France  is  derived 
from  the  subdivision  of  land.  Mr. 
Richardson  does  not  bear  out  this 
view.     He  says : 

No  life  is  so  hard  as  that  of  the  peasant 
working  his  own  land;  and  the  change 
from  such  toil — which,  at  the  year's  end, 
hj  the  most  niggardly  starvation  system  of 
li^nng,  leaves  less  money  than  could  be 
saved  out  of  easy  work  and  good  living  in 
towns— will  perhaps  tend  to  take  the 
children  of  peasant  proprietors  out  of  the 
old  groove. 

In  one  commnne  of  2,080  acres  there 
are  270  proprietors,  bat  there  are 
5,348  lots ;  and  each  owner  has 
about  20  minute  estates,  all  se- 
parated from  each  other. 

At  Estr^es  St.  Denis,  in  Oise,  the  lots 
had  got  so  small  that  each  holding  was 
only  about  thirteen  square  perches.  The 
owners  agreed  to  have  the  land  put  together, 
and  set  out  in  lots  of  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre,  and  then  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  (only  previous  owners  to 
bid  ?) ;  the  value  was  doubled,  trebled,  and 
in  some  instances  decupled. 

Nevertheless' these  small  holdings 
pay ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  when  the 
accompanying  drawbacks  are  con- 
sidered, and  the  difference  in  the 
temperament  of  the  English  pea- 
sant allowed  for — as  also  the  cli- 
mate, for  ours  is  not  so  suitable 
for  the  fruit,  which  is  a  great 
Btaple  in  these  garden-farms — that 
they  are  desirable  on  a  large  scale 
in  this  country.  One  cause  of  the 
prosperity  of  French  farmers  ap- 
pears  to  arise  from  their  immense 
•capacity  for  work,  personal  labour, 
which  is  shared  in  by  their  wives 
end  families.  Yet  even  this  trait  is 
departing :  the  daughters  of  French 
farmers,  no  more  than  those  of 
English,  care  for  farm  labour. 
Those  young  men  who  settle  in  or 
inherit  farms  there  find  a  difficulty 
in  getting  wives :  the  girls  are  shy 
of  the  farmhouse  life  because  of  its 
attendant  work.  'It  seems  that 
farmers  do  not  find  their  daughters 
willing    to    lead    the    lives     their 


mothers  have  led.*  That  remark 
is  as  applicable  to  English  rural 
communities  as  to  French.  So 
that  there  is  not  such  a  wide  diver- 
gence as  might  have  been  supposed 
between  the  general  conditions  of 
farming  in  the  two  countries. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  France 
was  non-progressive,  since  ma- 
chinery has  made  but  little  way. 
Mowing  and  reaping  machines  are 
slowly  coming  into  use  because 
mowing  is  so  much  dearer  than 
formerly ;  but  one  of  *  our  large 
English  firms  has  taken  a  steam 
thrashing-machine  from  show  to 
show  for  the  last  four  years,  with- 
out getting  an  order  for  a  single 
one.'  Yet  the  actual  progress  has 
been  marvellous.  Before  the  great 
Revolution  the  description  of  the 
country,  left  by  an  English  agricul- 
turist who  examined  it,  is  a  per- 
petual repetition  of  *  sandy  wastes,* 
*  barren  heaths,*  marshes,  &c.  In 
Normandy  he  did  not  see  a  well- 
cultivated  acre  in  the  whole  pro- 
vince. '  He  little  thought,'  writes 
Drouyn  de  THuys,  'how  largely 
Oreat  Britain  would  become  de- 
pendent on  this  same  country  for 
much  of  its  food.'  In  1745,  a  loaf 
made  of  heather  was  laid  before 
the  King,  with  the  remark  that 
that  was  what  his  subjects  were 
living  on.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  annual  value  of  French 
agricultural  produce  has  incraased 
ioo,ooo,ooo2.  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  It  must  be  recollected 
that  France  grows  her  own  corn, 
and  sends  no  money  out  of  the 
country  to  purchase  bread. 

Is  there  not  here  a  great  and 
weighty  problem  P  It  is  dear, 
to  put  the  practical  phaaefl  fore- 
most, that  every  pound  of  batter 
and  cheese  imported  into  England 
from  the  Continent  is  a  direct 
loss  to  English  agriculturists, 
and  will  soon  be  felt  by  land- 
owners who  hitherto  have  found 


'  [This  '  Neverthelew  *  is  'worth  noting. — ISo,] 
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their  sheet  anchor  in  grass.  The 
Irench farmer,  wh<^  keeps  his  butter- 
milk, wbej,  ajid  consequent  manare 
at  home,  must  do  more  good  to  the 
land  than  his  English  competitor, 
who  sells  off  his  milk  and  loses  all 
those  sources  of  further  fertility. 

The  example  of  France  proves 
^ne  most  important  fact — that  the 
*  old  countries,'  as  distinguished  from 
the  backwoods,  prairies,  and  gigan- 
tic sheep-walks  of  the  South  and 
West,  are  not  exhausted.  There  is 
fertility  sufficient  in  them  still,  and 
productive  power  enough  to  sup- 
port great  populations,  and  even  to 
export  to  the  West  itself.  This  is 
encouraging,  while  it  proves  at  the 
same  time  that  the  &nd  in  Eng- 
land does  not  yield  what  it  might 
be  made  to  do.  It  appears  that 
the  success  of  French  agriculture 
<X)mpared  with  ours  is  not  due  to 
^y  extraordinary  difference  of 
^gal  conditions;  good  results  are 
equally  obtained  from  large  and 
small  holdings,  and  among  the  lead- 
ing agriculturistB  there  attempts 
ha7e  been  made  to  check  the  mi- 
nute subdivision  of  land.      Indeed, 


it  would  seem  as  if  the  only  real 
reason  why  a  lai^e  estate  is  not 
cultivated  so  closely  as  a  little  gar- 
den plot,  is  the  amount  of  capital  it 
would  require.  It  is  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  In  some  way  or  other  our 
fiEurming  system  is  deficient  in  its 
practicttJ  management,  quite  irre- 
spective of  legislative  enactment, 
otherwise  the  prospect  of  profit 
would  draw  more  capital  to  it. 
For  the  reason  that  farming  in 
France  is  carried  on  under  con- 
ditions of  soil,  labour,  taxation,  &c. 
far  more  nearly  approximating  to 
those  in  this  island  than  exist  in 
the  United  States  or  any  other 
great  agricultural  country,  its  pre- 
sent state  and  progress  are  deserv- 
ing of  special  study.  As  affording 
a  mine  of  facts,  figures,  and  apt  illus- 
trations conveying  a  vivid  idea  of 
what  is  passing  in  the  territory  of 
a  rising  agricaltural  competitor, 
Mr.  RichaiSson's  book  should  be 
thoughtfully  perused.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  question  of 
the  future  of  the  huge  populations 
massing  themselves  in  Europe  is  in 
effect  the  question  of  food. 

BiCHABD   JeFFBBIES. 
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INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 


INTERMEDIATE  education  in 
Ireland  has  for  a  long  time 
needed  reform.  The  report  of  the 
CommisBioners  who  were  appointed 
in  1854  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  all  Irish  schools  possessing  an 
endowment  brought  to  light  many 
evils  calling  for  the  interference 
of  Parliament.  Many  endowments 
were  not  in  operation ;  large  sums 
had  been  lost  or  misapplied,  and  no 
one  seamed  willing  to  interfere ;  the 
intentions  of  founders  were  fre- 
quently disregarded;  no  adequate 
provision  had  been  made  for  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  wants  of  the 
nation  had  completely  outgrown 
the  means  of  instruction  then  avail- 
able. The  members  of  the  last 
Liberal  Oovemment  and  their 
predecessors  in  oAce  were  fre- 
quently urged  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners, but  they  were  always 
deaf  to  entreaty,  feeling  no  doubt 
that  no  other  task  which  they  could 
undertake  was  as  likely  to  expose 
them  to  the  risk  of  a  serioas  party 
defeat. 

More  causes  than  one  have  con- 
tribated  to  render  the  department 
of  Insh  education  which  is  the 
theme  of  this  paper,  a  troablesome 
sabject  of  leg^lation.  The  religious 
difficulty  is  never  so  perplexing  as 
when  it  finds  its  way  into  a  mixed 
boarding  school.  A  teacher  cannot 
escape  fix>m  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing religions  instmction  for  all  his 
pupils  when  he  assumes  their  entire 
control,  and  is  unable  to  send 
them  home  to  their  parents  every 
dav.  The  child  who  attends  a 
primary  school  and  lives  at  home 
is  said  to  have  a  sujficient  guarantee 
for  moral  training  in  the  authority 
of  his  parents.  In  the  case  of  the 
universities,  politicians  have  re- 
lieved themselves  from  embarrass- 
ment by  insisting  that  a  young  roan 


old  enough  to  be  an  undergraduate 
has  had  time  to  receive  lasting 
religious  impfressions  during  the 
previous  part  of  his  life.  But  the 
Presbyterians  of  Ulster,  wbose  un- 
compromising temper  may  be  mainly 
ascribed  to  their  intense  sectarian 
zeal,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
all  the  provinces  whose  passionate 
devotion  to  their  faith  excels  that 
of  any  nation  in  Europe  be- 
longing chiefly  to  the  Chnrch  of 
Rome,  never  will  admit  that  & 
youth  not  within  reach  of  parental 
control  and  beneath  the  age  at; 
which  a  student  enters  a  university* 
can  be  allowed  to  decide  for  himseft 
whether  he  will  hold  any  positive 
religions  belief  or  not.  A  conscience 
clanse  which  exempts  him  from  the 
teaching  which  he  does  not  want 
without  providing  him  with  that 
which  he  does  want,  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  him. 

Another  source  of  perplexity^ 
which  is  not  so  obvious  as  that  last 
referred  to  is  the  small  amount  of 
the  endowments  properly  applicable 
to  secondary  instruction  in  Ireland. 
The  number  of  schools  which  was 
sufficient  at  the  beginninc^  of  this 
century,  when  the  age  of  donations 
and  bequests  had  passed  away,  is 
now  inadequate.  Private  liberality- 
will  not  supply  the  deficiency  now, 
and  therefore  the  aid  of  Parliament 
must  be  invoked.  The  feeling  of 
every  party  in  power  is  naturally 
adverse  to  the  increase  of  pnblio 
burdens ;  but  the  idea  that  any 
economy,  however  judicious,  would 
enable  the  reformer  to  provide  the 
Irish  people  with  sufficient  means 
of  middle-class  education  without 
adding  to  the  funds  already  accu* 
mulated  must  lead  to  disappoint- 
ment. In  1858,  there  were  but 
fifty-two  grammar  schools  in  Ireland 
possessing  an  endowment.  Fifteen 
only  had  an  income  from  a  perma- 
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nent  source  exceed in^i:  250Z.  a  year 
includinj^  the  estimated  annnal 
value  of  the  school  premises.  The 
remaining  thirty-seven  had  less 
than  4,000/.  a  year  amongst  them.^ 
The  income  of  the  whole  was  less 
than  15,000?.  per  annum;  but  this 
tarn  has  been  reduced  by  the  passing 
of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  which  has 
deprived  the  diocesan  schools  oi  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  means 
of  sapport.  The  total  amount  now 
remaining  has  been  estimated  by 
Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  at  13,000^. 
a  year.^  There  are  many  English 
foundations  which  individually  are 
richer  than  all  the  Irish  secondary 
schools  put  together.  Eton  has  a 
nett  ifluoome  of  i6,oooZ.  per  annum 
from  endowments  after  deducting 
the  expenses  of  management  and 
the  sums  expended  on  local  chari- 
ties.' Winchester,  Charterhouse, 
und  Christ's  Hospital  have  i5,oooZ.,^ 
23,oooZ.,*  and  42,oooZ.^  a  year  re- 
spectively from  a  similar  source. 
It  is  a  just  cause  of  complaint  that 
Boman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians 
are  practically  excluded  from  the 
means  of  education  enjoyed  by  the 
members  of  the  disestablished 
Chnroh.  But  what  are  the  advan- 
tages which  the  latter  enjoy  P  Do 
they  suffer  no  disadvantages  P  Let 
it  be  granted  for  the  sake  of  arg^ 
ment  that  they  monopolise  all  the 
permanent  revenues  now  devoted  to 
secondary  instruction,  and  then  it 
p'ill  appear  that  what  they  have 
got  does  not  exceed  2o,oooZ.  a  year 
in  round  numbers.  This  sum  is 
composed  of  the  i3,oooZ.  a  year 
above  mentioned,  and  a  further  sum 
^f  7,oooZ.  per  annum  which  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  the 
Report  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners  was  not  in  operation. 
Hence  it  will  appear  that  even  the 


most  favoured  sect  is  not  adequately 
provided  for.  Neither  the  removal 
of  religious  disabilities,  nor  economy, . 
will  be  a  remedy  for  that  want  of 
good  secondaiy  schools  which  is 
universally  felt  in  Ireland. 

A  person  knowing  nothing  more 
about  Irish  intermediate  education 
than  the  fact  that  it  is  supported 
by  endowments  producing  20,oooZ. 
a  year,  might  perceive  that  it  can^ 
not  be  efi&cient.  This  &ct  alone 
would  show  that  grammar  school 
teaching  in  that  country  must 
depend  almost  altogether  on  private 
enterprise.  The  pnnciple  of  supply 
and  demand  is  nearly  all  that  Irisn 
parents  can  rely  upon  in  order  to 
obtain  the  means  of  training  the 
minds  of  their  children.  It  is  a 
$t&te  of  things  which  has  been  con- 
demned by  all  modem  experience. 
The  idea  that  private  individuals 
can  be  trusted  to  provide  a  nation 
with  proper  instruction  has  been 
abandoned  by  every  educated 
country  in  Europe.  In  1865,  when 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  was  appointed 
by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commis- 
sioners to  investigate  the  system  of 
education  for  the  middle  classes 
which  then  prevailed  in  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  he 
found  that  among  all  the  higher 
schools  of  Prussia  there  were  only 
two  in  which  the  receipts  from  the 
scholars  covered  the  expenditure  of 
the  school.*^  France  was  spending 
1 2o,oooZ.  a  year  in  maintaining  its  74 
lyc4es  and  247  communal  colleges. 
Italy  and  Switzerland  were  not 
backward  in  devoting  public  money 
to  similar  purposes.  In  the  Conti- 
nental States  which  have  been 
mentioned,  the  public  intermediate 
schools  are  supported  to  a  great 
extent  by  annual  grants  out  of  the 
national  revenues.     England  would 


*  See  Ubles  ann«9Bed  to  Bqport  of  the  Endowed  SehooU  (Ireland)  Gommieeionera  of 

1S54. 

'  See  TfanBartCa  Parliamentary  Reports^  Jane  9,  1874. 

*  See  Report  of  Schools  Inquiry  Commisttion  of  186 1,  p.  58. 

*  lb,  p.  134.  •  Iff.  p.  177. 
'  Bepcyrt  of  SehooU  laqniiy  CoBuaieeioa  of  1868,  p.  473. 

'  See  Sdkoofa  and  UniivraitieB  on  the  Continent,  by  Matthew  Arnold,  p.  20;. 
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probably  bare  adopted  a  similar 
policy  bad  it  not  been  for  the  extra- 
ordinary  wealth  of  her  foundations, 
which  supersedes  in  some  degree 
the  necessity  of  resorting  annually 
to  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  An 
idea  of  the  enormous  sums  which 
have  been  amassed  may  be  form- 
ed by  referring  to  the  Report  of 
the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners 
of  1868.*  Eton,  Winchester,  West- 
minster.  Charterhouse,  St.  Paul's, 
Merchant  Taylors',  Harrow,  Rugby, 
and  Shrewsbury,  the  nine  principal 
foundations  in  England,  did  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry 
which  was  made  at  that  time.  Yet 
the  commissioners  state  that  9  of 
the  grammar  schools  which  they 
visited  had  nett  incomes  exceeding 
2,oooZ.  a  year,  13  at  least  i,oooZ. 
a  year,  55  at  least  ioo2.  a  year,  222 
at  least  5do2.  a  year,  and  the  nett 
incomes  of  the  rest  were  under 
100^.  a  year.  Annual  grants  are 
unnecessary  in  a  country  which  has 
endowments  so  magnificent. 

A  Oovemment  bent  on  economy 
and  retrenchment  will  never  give 
Ireland  the  means  of  education 
which  it  requires.  If  anything  is 
to  be  done  to  grapple  with  the 
ignorance  of  the  countiy,  there 
must  be  a  freehanded  expenditure 
of  money.  The  policy  of  relying 
on  individuals  who  take  up  teaching 
as  a  trade  without  any  qualifications 
for  it  must  be  reversed.  A  parent 
who  has  not  been  properly  educated 
is  unable  to  judge  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  persons  who  are  ready  to 
undertake  the  teaching  of  his  son, 
and  is  too  much  inclined  to  take 
the  cheapest  commodity  which  is 
offered  to  him.  In  this  way  the 
properly  qualified  teacher  suffers 
an  unfair  disadvantage.  His  igno- 
rant rival,  the  price  of  whose 
services  is  lower,  outbids  him. 
Half-educated  men  start  schools 
on  all  sides  and  delude  the  public. 
This  is  a  kind  of  imposition  against 
which    the    Irish    middle    classes 


require  protection.  No  person 
is  allowed  to  undertake  the  func- 
tions of  a  barrister  in  conducting 
a  case  in  a  court  of  justice 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Inns 
of  Court,  obtained  by  producing 
evidence  of  capacity.  Free  trade- 
is  excluded  from  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  But  any 
person  in  the  United  Kingdom  may^ 
set  up  as  the  master  of  a  school. 
In  France  a  private  school  cannot 
be  opened  without  perminsion  of 
the  public  authorities,  which  is  not 
granted  until  the  applicant  haa 
proved  that  he  has  passed  certain 
State  examinations.  He  cannot,  as 
here,  be  perfectly  inexperienced  in 
his  business.  In  England  the  evil 
in  question  is  counteracted  to  some 
extent  by  the  existence  of  large- 
salaries  for  masters  in  the  rich 
public  schools.  No  man  can  hope 
to  obtain  any  such  prize  as  these 
without  being  able  to  produce  some 
evidence  of  fitness  ;  and  therefore  a 
parent  knows  that  he  may  safely 
intrust  his  son  to  the  care  of  a 
person  who  is  in  receipt  of  such  a 
salary.  But  what  protection  has 
Ireland  with  only  20,oooL  a  year? 

Some  of  the  grammar  schools  of 
Ireland  enjoy  a  well -deserved 
reputation  and  deserve  the  gratitude 
of  the  country  for  the  services 
which  they  have  rendered.  It  ia 
not  the  desire  of  the  writer  to 
detract  from  their  merits.  But 
they  do  not  bear  a  large  proportion 
to  the  entire  number.  Nothmg  but 
the  conceit  engendered  by  provincial 
ignorance  could  induce  any  Irish- 
man to  insist  that  a  satisfactory 
standard  has  been  attained  by  any 
considerable  number  of  the  institu- 
tions which  have  undertaken  to 
educate  the  middle  classes  of  his 
fellow  countrymen.  The  testimony 
of  the  Professors  of  the  Queen*s 
Colleges  confirms  the  statement  of 
the  writer  that  there  is  a  gzeat 
want  of  good  secondary  instruction 
in  Ireland.    Mr.    Joseph  O'Leaiy,. 
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formerly     Vice-President    of   the 
Qaeen's    College,    Ghdwaj,    when 
examined  by  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners    of     1854,     said:' 
^  The  real  truth  is  that  we  cannot 
get  students  properly  prepared  for 
oar  college.     Perhaps  it  is  a  little 
bit  of  caricature  to  say  that  they 
do    not    know     their    grammar.' 
Many  grammar  schools  which  have 
now    disappeared    were    so    bad, 
and  BO  much  behind  the  require- 
ments of  the  times,  that  they   were 
unable    to    bear    up    against    the 
competition  of  the  National  Board, 
whose  function  is  to  provide  the 
nidiments   of  instruction  for    the 
poor.  The  Queen*s  University  Com- 
missioners of  1858  state  that  '  the 
means  of    intermediate  education 
have  been  enormously  diminished 
by  the  operation  of  tne  schools  of 
the  National  Board.     Although  the 
Board  do  not  provide  for  classical 
instmction,  yet  their  English  educa- 
tion is  so  superior  as  to  have  drawn 
off  the  scholars  who  had  formerly 
been  the  main  support  of  the  lower 
classical  schools.'  *^  Trinity  College 
absorbs  the  youths  of  the  wealthier 
classes  who  desire  an  Irish  Univer- 
sity training.     Those  who  wish  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  Queen's 
Colleges  do  not  find  the  means  of 
doing  so  in.  the  schools  which  are 
suited  to  their  incomes.  3ir  Biobert 
Kane,  formerly   President  of  the 
Queen's  College,   Cork,   on  being 
asked  by  the  Queen's  University 
Commissioners  of  1858  whether  in 
his  opinion  there  was  a  deficiency 
of  intermediate  schools,  replied :  '  A 
very  g^reat  deficiency,  and  I  look 
upon  that  deficiency  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  causes    in    having 
kept  down  the  numbers  attending 
not  merely  this  college,   but  the 
other    Queen's     Colleges,    to    the 
comparatively  low  point  they  have 
as  yet  attained.'  "     Dr.   M'Cosh, 
formerly   Professor  of  Logic  and 


Metaphysics  at  Belfast,  said:  *I 
anticipate,  if  we  had  adequate 
feeders,  that  our  members  as  soon  as 
the  system  of  feeders  had  begun  folly 
to  operate  would  be  double  what 
they  are  at  the  present  moment." ^^ 
Again,  on  reference  to  the  tables 
annexed  to  the  Report  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners 
of  1854,  it  will  be  found  that 
according  to  the  census  of  1851 
there  were  91  towns  in  Ireland 
having  a  population  exceeding 
2,000  inhabitants  in  which  there 
was  not  any  grammar  school  or 
superior  English  school  possessing 
an  endowment. 

These  evils  will  not  be  removed 
by  any  subdivision,  however  in- 
genious, of  20,oooZ.  a  year.  This 
may  be  safely  asserted,  inasmuch 
as  the  opinion  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners  of  1854  is  : 
'  That  the  deficiencies  admitted  to 
exist  in  the  system  of  intermediate 
education  in  Ireland  cannot  be 
supplied  by  a  redistribution  and 
different  application  of  the  edu- 
cational endowments  already  in 
being.'  To  hope  that  private  in. 
dividuals  without  assistance  from 
the  State  will  ever  effect  the  im- 
provement which  is  desired,  would 
be  a  vain  dream.  Such  assistance 
might  be  dispensed  with  to  some 
extent  if  school  fees  were  not  so 
low  as  they  are  at  present.  There 
is  not  any  inducement  in  Ireland  to* 
offer  a  really  good  education  at  its 
fair  value,  because  people  will  not 
pay  for  it.  In  1858,  the  EoyaJ 
School  of  Armagh  was  the  most 
expensive  of  its  class,  and  yet  the 
fees  of  a  boarder  were  only  60Z.  a 
year.  At  Enniskillen  a  boarder 
paid  from  40  to  42  guineas  a  year 
m  a  school  which  has  always  stood 
in  the  very  first  rank:  at  Dun- 
gannon,  another  excellent  institu- 
tion, the  annual  payments  ranged 
between  30Z.  and  50Z. :  at  Baphoe^ 


'  Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission,  Evid.  vol.  i.  p*  290,  Q.  6,043. 
»•  Report,  p.  36.  »•  Q.  1,964. 

M  Queen's  University  (Ireland)  Commission,  Evid.  Q.  638. 
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tbey  rose  to  50  guineas;  while  at 
Cavan  the  charges  for  a  hoarder 
varied  hetween  20Z.  aj]d34Z.  ayear.^' 
^11  these  schools  were  of  royal  fouo- 
datlon.  When  the  best  teaching 
which  the  country  can  supply 
fetches  so  low  a  price,  one  reads 
withont  astonishment  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  newspapers,  which 
show  the  wretched  remuneration 
wliich  the  principals  of  inferior  in- 
stitutions are  willing  to  accept.  It 
is  impossible  that  these  persons, 
paid  as  badly  as  they  are,  can 
l^eep  out  of  debt  without  allowing 
the  education  or  health  of  their 
pupils  to  suffer  by  it. 

The  insufficient  staff  and  miser. 
«ble  salaries  of  the  assistant  mas- 
ters in  most  Irish  grammar  schools, 
is  the  natural  residt  of  the  evils  to 
which  we  have  referred.  Even  in 
the  royal  schools  there  were^  in 
1858  only  four  assistant  teachers 
who  received  upwards  of  ioo2.  a 
year  and  their  board ;  and  two  of 
these  were  paid  by  the  head  master 
out  of  his  own  earnings.  In  Gavan 
the  second  assistant  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  wretched  pittance  of 
352.  a  year  and  his  board,  estimated 
at  another  25Z.  a  year.^^  Low  sala- 
ries, and  that  want  of  social  esteem 
which  is  the  natural  consequence, 
prevent  the  profession  of  teaching 
in  Ireland  from  occupying  the  po- 
sition which  properly  belongs  to  so 
honourable  a  calling.  As  a  general 
rule,  when  a  man  who  has  attained 
any  distinction  in  the  University  of 
Dublin  accepts  the  post  of  under- 
master  in  an  Irish  secondary  school, 
he  regards  it  as  a  temporary  make- 
shift, and  resorts  to  some  other 
pursuit  as  soon  as  he  can  afford  to  do 
80.  The  Rev.  Luke  White,  formerly 
Master  of  Erasmus  Smith's  School 
at  Ennis,  in  reply  to  a  question  of 
the  Endowed  School  Commissioners 
of  1854,  said :  *  No  man  will  leave 
the  vicinity  of  Dublin  under  looZ. 


a  year  and  the  best  board  the 
school  can  afford ;  and  he  will  not 
remain  here  more  than  six  months  : 
he  noakes  it  a  resting-place  towards 
a  profession.***  Aiy  person  who 
may  happen  to  glance  at  the  lists 
of  the  scholars  and  gold  medallists 
in  the  Dublin  University  Calendar, 
will  see  what  a  small  number  pf 
persons  thus  distinguished  is  to  be 
found  amongst  those  who  assist  in 
the  teaching  of  the  most  thriving 
secondary  schools  in  the  country. 
What  a  different  state  of  thin^fs 
one  finds  in  England.  A  fellow  of 
a  college  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
will  accept  a  subordinate  post  in 
Charterhouse,  Rugby,  and  other 
institutions  of  the  same  stamp. 
And  the  reason  is  obvious.*^  The 
Report  of  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commissioners  of  1861  shows  that 
when  Rugby  was  visited  it  m.ain- 
tained  thirteen  classical  assistants, 
four  of  whom  had  incomes  exceed- 
ing i,4ooZ.  a  year,  and  one  only  of 
the  remaining  nine  earned  less  than 
6oo{.  annually.  The  people  will 
not  make  the  profession  of  teaching 
pay  well  in  Ireland ;  therefore  the 
State  must,  otherwise  a  sufficient 
supply  of  good  education  will  not 
be  bitxught  into  the  market.  The 
function  of  developing  the  intel- 
lectual resources  of  a  country  is  a 
most  important  branch  of  the  public 
service,  and  it  shonld  be  rendered 
attractive  as  far  as  possible  by 
good  saJaries  and  the  hope  of  pro- 
motion. When  the  under-masters 
of  the  public  schools  are  not  fit  to 
discharge  their  duties,  the  intexests 
of  the  public  and  not  of  individuals 
merely  are  affected.  These  persons 
ought  not  to  receive  lower  pay 
than  clerks  in  the  Civil  Service* 
who  moreover  can  hope  for  pen* 
sions,  a  thing  which  no  Irish  teach- 
er can  aee  before  him  at  the  end 
of  a  long  career.  At  present  the 
service    of    public    inatruotion    in 


*'  See  tAbles  annexed  tx)  Report  of  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  of  1854. 
'*  Ibid,  .     . 

"  Report  of  Endowed  Sehoola  CommiBsioDeiB  of  1854,  p.  185, 
•  See  Report,  p.  263» 
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Ireland  is  abont  the  worst  mode  of 
obtaining  a  liyelihood  open  to  a 
man  of  intelligence  and  education. 

Having  endeavoored  to  prore 
^t  a  large  sum  of  money  mast  be 
invested  in  organising  secondary 
instraction  upon  an  extended  scale, 
I  shall  proceed  to  sogg^t  how  the 
amonnt  may  be  raised.  The  Con- 
solidated Fand  ought  not  to  be 
resorted  to  if  possible.  The  Brit- 
ish tax-payer  will  not  endure  in- 
cessant begging  for  Irish  education. 
Neither  would  a  rate  be  advisable. 
Any  system  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  establish  having  regard 
to  the  present  state  of  public 
opinion  in  England,  would  be  sure 
to  encounter  the  opposition  of  some 
party  in  Ireland,  but  the  power  of 
such  adversaries  would  be  greatly 
strengthened  if  it  could  be  made  to 
appear  that  the  closing  of  the 
schools  would  be  accompanied  by 
the  extinction  of  a  rate.  The  sur- 
pins  of  the  Irish  Church  is  perhaps 
the  only  source  firom  which  the 
Bam  wnioh  is  required  could  be 
obtained.  Mr.  Gladstone's  pro- 
posal to  devote  the  whole  five 
millions  to  the  relief  of  unavoid- 
able suffering,  is  a  device  for  get- 
ting rid  of  responsibility,  and  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  judicious  mode 
of  employing  the  resources  of  a 
poor  country.  Offer  the  people 
the  education  which  they  want,  and 
then  they  will  be  glad  enough  to  pur- 
chase it  with  the  surplus.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  it  lies 
upon  the  person  who  proposes  so 
huge  an  outlay  to  show  that  any 
uniform  system,  likely  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  both  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics,  is  practicable. 
This  I  shall  endeavour  to  do ;  but  I 
shall  first  discuss  briefly  the  re- 
forms which  have  been  suggested 
from  time  to  time. 

For  many  years  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic hierarchy  have  repeatedly 
demanded  the  denominational  sys- 
tem in  its  entirety.  Occasionally, 
however,  they  have  abated  their 

vou  xvn.— HO.  xdx.  hiw  sebibs. 


claims  to  some  extent.  Notably  in 
October  187 1  they  made  proposals 
for  a  compromise.  The  terms  which 
they  were  then  willing  to  accept, 
appeared  in  a  pastoral  which  was 
set  out  at  length  in  a  letter  of  the 
Irish  correspondent  of  the  Times 
on  October  31,  1871.  The  poridoa 
of  that  remarkable  document  which 
is  relevant  to  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion is  as  follows : 

As  to  mtermediate  educatioii,  we  demand 
that  the  laige  public  endowments  now 
monopolised  bj  schools  in  which  you  and 
we  baTO  no  confidence,  and  many  of 
which  are  directly  hostile  to  the  Catholic 
religion,  should  be  taken  up  by  a  commis- 
sion in  which  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
would  have  full  confidence ;  that  the  com- 
mission thus  appointed  should  be  merely 
for  financial  purposes,  and  should  hold  the 
endowments  in  question  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  nation  and  of  all  the  interme- 
diate schools  in  Ireland  without  religious 
distinction,  and  for  the  general  adyanoe- 
ment  of  middle-class  education ;  that  the 
national  fand  thus  held  should  be  devoted 
to  the  encouragement  of  intermediate 
education  by  means  of  exhibitions  open  to 
the  competition  of  all  youths  under  a  cer- 
tain age,  and  to  payment  by  results  to 
every  institution  established  for  middle- 
class  education,  the  examinations  being 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  partiality  or  interference 
with  the  religious  principles  of  any  com- 
petitor or'of  any  school 

Enough  has  been  said  in  an  earlier 
part  of  this  paper  to  show  how  im- 
prudent a  policy  of  disendowment 
and  destruction  would  be.  But  so  far 
as  the  pastoral  suggests  that  exhi- 
bitions and  prizes  should  be  offered 
for  competition,  and  that  a  system 
of  parent  by  results  should  be 
estabUshed,  it  requires  considera- 
tion. Confined  to  this,  the  change 
proposed  by  the  bishops  is  simjuy 
to  offer  rewards  to  a  few  selected 
pupils,  and  to  leave  untouched  the 
great  vice  of  the  present  system — 
reliance  upon  individuals  who  are 
under  no  public  responsibility,  and 
cannot  be  forced  to  consult  the  in  - 
terests  of  the  country  instead  of 
their  own  profit.  To  offer  rewards , 
however  numerous,  to  the  success- 
ful competitors  at  public  examina  • 
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tions,  would  not  educate  the  people, 
bnt  at  the  most  would  merely  far- 
nish  a  test  for  showing  how  far  the 
people  are  able  to  educate  them- 
selves. If  examinations  of  the 
pupils  of  public  schools  can  be  relied 
upon  at  all,  it  is  only  when  every 
pupil,  without  distinction,  is  brought 
to  the  test,  and  not  merely  a  choice 
few.  The  Cambridge  local  examina- 
tions are  very  useftil  as  far  as  they 
go,  bnt  they  are  too  expensive  to  be 
a  check  upon  the  humbler  schools, 
inasmuch  as  the  entire  cost  falls 
on  the  institution  which  invites 
the  critidsm.  Moreover,  it  lies 
within  the  discretion  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  school  whether  he  will 
allow  the  examiner  to  enter  his 
doors  or  not.  Mr.  Bradley,  formerly 
Head  Master  of  Marlborough,  was 
greatly  opposed  to  such  modes  of 
sounding  the  efficacy  of  a  school. 
In  his  opinion  the  result  was  that 
a  boy  was  only  taught  what  would 
pay.^^  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
much  good  might  be  effected  by 
offering  prizes  for  competition;  bnt 
the  expedient  would  not  approach 
a  complete  remedy  for  the  evils 
which  have  been  adverted  to  in 
these  pag^s.  A  scheme  resem- 
bling that  contained  in  the  pastoral 
was  subsequently  sketched  in  a 
.petition  addressed  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  February  1873,  and  signed  by 
a  number  of  dignitaries  of  the 
Protestant  and  Boman  Catholic 
Churches,  and  by  several  well- 
known  resident  gentlemen  of  the 
county  of  Limerick.  This  petition 
was  printed  in  the  ISmes^  February 
6,  1873,  and  differed  from  the  pas- 
toral in  not  advocating  disendow- 
ment  and  payment  by  results. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners  of  1854.  On  looking 
over  their  report,  it  will  be  observed 


that  a  large  number  of  the  institu- 
tions which  possess  valuable  endow- 
ments do  not  oppose  obstacles  to 
the  attendance  of  ±U>man  Catholics, 
For  instance,  the  diocesan  schoolsare 
essentially  non-exclusive.^^    There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic from  being  appointed  head 
master  of  any  of  the  royal  schools.^^ 
The  present  head  master  of  Bana- 
gher  is  a  Boman  Catholic.    The 
Boman  Catholic  pupils  of  the  insti- 
tutions founded  by  Erasmus  Smith 
were  formerly  examined  in  Ussher's 
Catechism,  but   the  practice   has 
been  discontinued.^     Similar  pro- 
selytising influences  have  been  lat- 
terly abandoned  in  the  Kilkenny 
Pococke  Institution,  which  has  large 
funds  at  its  disposal.*'    Legislation 
is  not  required  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  the  authorities  of  these 
schools  to  abstain  from  tampering 
with  the  belief  of  Boman  Catholics. 
But  protection  against  pemudoiis 
influences  ia  a  purely  negative  ad- 
vantage, and  cannot  take  the  place 
of  positive  religious  teaching.    Ao- 
cordingly    the   Commissioners   re- 
commend :     '  That  the  trustees  of 
all    boarding    schools    should    be 
enabled  to  discontinne  the  board, 
ing    department,    and    to    employ 
the  endowment  in  the  snppoii  <» 
the  pupils  as  residents  in  fiunilies 
specially  selected  on  the  principle 
of  their  holding  the  same  religious 
belief,  and  residing  in  the  localities 
where  the  children  can  attend  day- 
schools  approved  of  by  their  parents 
or  guardians,  and  where  they  can 
also  enjoy  the  spiritual  instruction 
and  care  of  the  clergy  of  the  same 
denomination.'**    Modem    opinion 
seems  to  be  strongly  in  favour  of 
day-schools  in  every  locality  where 
there  is  a  diversity  of  sects.     But 
the  suggestion  that  the  boarding 
departments  of  all  the  most  efficient 


"  Schools  Inquiry  CommifiBion*  1868,  Keport,  p.  323. 

»  Report,  pp.  31  and  45.  '•  IM.  p.  53. 

*•  Ibid.  p.  68. 

''  Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commiason,  1854,  Erid.  voL  i.  127. 

^  Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  CommiMion,  Beport,  p.  267. 
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fonndatioiiB  in  Ireland  shonld  be 
demolished  for  the  purpose  of  pnt- 
tisg  in  operation  a  system  which 
has  not  jet  been  tried,  and  might 
prove  wholly  nnworkable,  does  not 
commend  itself  so  easily.  A  num- 
ber of  new  schools  must  be  founded, 
and  it  would  be  well  that  they 
should  be  the  first  to  sound  the 
approval  of  the  public.  To  spend 
inefiectually  a  sum  of  money  suffi- 
cient to  test  the  popularity  of  a 
tentative  measure  would  cause  but 
a  temporarv,  if  any,  inconvenience ; 
but  it  mignt  be  impossible  to  re- 
medy the  mischief  caused  by  forcing 
an  unpopolar  reform  upon  an  insti. 
tation  sectarian,  perhaps,  but  sup- 
plying a  numb^  of  young  men  fit 
to  do  the  business  of  the  country. 
Besides,  it  should  not  be  forgottoi 
that  all  this  risk  is  to  be  incurred 
for  the  sake  of  saving  13,000/.  a 
year. 

The  policy  of  granting  State  aid 
to  day  schools  only  is  eminently 
suited  to  a  poor  country,  where  the 
means  of  instruction  is  scanty. 
Boarding  schools  originally  in- 
tended to  place  a  first-rate  educa- 
tion within  reach  of  persons  of 
limited  means,  and  sufficiently  en- 
dowed for  that  purpose,  ha^e  a 
tendencT  to  exclude  that  class  of 
society  for  whose  benefit  they  were 
founded.  When  the  sons  of  rich 
men  become  pupils,  the  mode  of 
hying  is  altered  to  suit  their  habits 
and  tastes.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
principals  of  such  establishments 
are  so  anxious  to  g^tify  the  social 
exdusivenees  of  the  families  whose 
patronage  they  desire,  that  they  are 
inclined  to  keep  away  boys  of  in- 
ferior birth.  Owing  to  these  causes 
many  of  the  rich  English  schools 
have  signally  disappointed  the  in- 
tentions  of  their  founders.  Designed 
for  the  benefit  of  all  classes,  poor 
as  well  as  rich,  they  have  been 
completely  denationalised.  The 
only  way  to  prevent  this  result  is, 


to  offer  a  thorouffhlv  sound  educa- 
tion at  a  price  whicn  persons  with 
small  incomes  are  able  to  pay;  to 
keep  that  price  low ;  and  to  leave 
evexy  pupil  to  provide  himself  with 
board  and  lodging  according  to  his 
means  outside  the  precincts  of  the 
school. 

The  benefits  of  the  combined 
operation  of  State-stipported  day- 
schools  and  private  boaordinff  estab- 
lishments are  well  exemplified  by 
the  hjcSea  of  France.  A  lyeSe  is  a 
public  school  founded  by  the  State, 
with  aid  fix>m  the  department  and 
conmiime.  Some  institutions  of 
this  kind  take  boarders  (internes) ; 
but  others  receive  day  scholars  (00- 
i&mes)  only.  Where  there .  is  a 
boarding  department  (iniemiU)  the 
functions  of  teaching  and  domestic 
management  are  kept  distinct.  The 
direction  of  the  household  economy 
is  entrusted  to  three  officers — the 
provisor,  the  censor,  and  the 
steward.  Their  business  is — to 
admit  the  scholars :  to  correspond 
with  the  parents :  to  maintain  the 
discipline;  and  to  superintend  the 
domestic  arrangements.  They  take 
no  part  in  the  teaching.  The 
teachers  are  of  two  dasses-^^-mat^reff 
repSHteurs  and  professors.  The 
matires  repetitewrs  assist  the  boys 
in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons, 
and  keep  watch  over  them  out 
of  school  hours.  The  professors 
are  entirely  free  from  this  kind  of 
duty.  They  teach  the  boys  when 
assembled  in  the  class-rooms ;  and 
after  they  have  given  their  lessons 
they  are  free  to  depart.**  The  privi- 
lege of  attending  the  classes  of  the 
professors  can  be  obtained  at  a  small 
cost,  and  many  pupils  of  private 
boarding  schools  (pensions^  imtiiiH' 
Hone)  avail  themselves  of  it.  In  a 
pendon  the  scholars  have  better 
supervision  out  of  school  hoursi  and 
more  assistance  from  the  mattree 
repdHtewre  than  they  could  obtain 
in  a  hfcee  with  its  vast  nuniber  of 


"  Schools  end  UntverHtiet  on  the  Continent ^  by  Mfttthew  Arnold,  p.  31. 
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imtemes ;  bat  by  attending  the 
olaaseB  of  the  professors  they  enjoy 
the  superior  education  which  the 
State  supplies.  At  the  time  when 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  visited  Paris 
as  special  commissioner,  the  Lyc6e 
Charlemagne  was  frequented  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Institution  Massin, 
which  was  under  the  management 
of  a  private  individual.  The  class 
fees  at  Charlemagne  were  lol.  a 
year,  and  the  annual  cost  of  board 
and  tuition  at  Massin  was  482.^ 
There '  must  be  a  considerable  mix- 
ture of  different  ranks  of  society  in 
a  lyeee  which  has  more  than  1,000 
pupils.  Yet  this  does  not  seem  to 
prevent  boys  of  good  birth  from 
resorting  to  it.  Mr.  Arnold  found 
that  there  were  1,200  scholars  be- 
longing to  the  Lyoto  Bonaparte.'^ 
Yet  it  counted  among  its  extemes 
many  of  the  boarders  of  the  Pension 
St.  ]Sarbe,  which  is  situated  in  a 
flEtshionable  quarter  of  Paris,  and 
approached  Eton  and  Harrow  in 
point  of  expense.**  The  Parisian 
hfceea  are  truly  national;  and  in 
this  respect  differ  materially  from 
most  of  the  great  public  schools  of 
Ei^land. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the 
French  system  is  that  while  the 
State  takes  the  lead  in  exhibiting 
a  model  of  good  teaching,  it  does 
not  crush  private  schools,  but  helps 
them  to  make  up  for  their  defects. 
This  judicious  policy  deserves  imi- 
tation in  Ireland.  Some  advocates 
of  the  denominational  system  hold- 
ing extreme  opinions  refuse  to  dis- 
pense with  an  education  which 
could  not  be  provided  for  them 
without  impairing  the  stability  of 
any  method  of  instruction  not 
moulded  according  to  their  tastes. 
How,  for  instance,  would  it  be 
possible  to  teach  in  a  mixed  school 
the  kind  of  history  which  Cardinal 
GuUen  desires  P  In  the  course  of 
his  examination  before  the  Primary 
IBducation  Commissioners  in  1870 


his  Eminence  referred  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  to  the  Fifth  Book  of 
Lessons  then  in  use  in  the  schools 
of  the  National  Board : 

In  this  book  there  are  fifty  pages  at  least 
of  history,  and  no  mention  of  Irelandt 
except  that  Heniy  II.  took  possession  of 
it ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  reference  to 
the  Catholic  Church  and  its  histoiy,  or  to 
any  of  the  leading  mysteries  of  Christianitj, 
the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Redemp- 
tion, the  Death  of  onr  Sarionr.  Snch 
works  onght  not  to  be  forced  npon  a 
Catholic  oounoy.'^ 

The  State  cannot  undertake  the 
responsibilify  of  providing  a  com- 
plete course  of  instruction  to  suit 
the  wishes  of  persons  holding 
opinions  like  these,  but  can  merely 
(^er  its  co-operation.  It  should 
offer  its  assistance  in  raising  the 
standard  of  secular  training  to  all 
political  sects,  however  extreme^ 
so  &r  as. they  are  willing  to  accept 
such  aid.  This  object  might  be 
attained  by  making  the  cost  of 
each  subject  taught  in  a  State- 
supported  day  school  a  distinct 
item.  A  boy  might  then  attend 
the  classes  of  the  public  teachers 
in  whom  his  parents  would  have 
confidence,  and  might  supplement 
his  education  in  a  private  school. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  tiiat  when 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  ask 
for  exhibitions  and  prizes  open  to 
public  competition,  they  demand 
co-operation  only,  and  do  not  re- 
quire the  State  to  do  the  whole 
work  of  instruction. 

The  subjects  of  study  in  the 
public  classes  would  of  necessity 
be  wholly  secular.  Separate  reli. 
gious  teaching  might  be  secured 
by  refusing  to  admit  any  pupil 
except  npon  the  terms  of  his 
residing  in  a  licensed  boarding 
establishment.  An  exception  might 
be  made  in  &vour  of  boys  residimg 
with  their  parents.  No  person 
should  be  licensed  to  receive 
boarders  without  making  adequate 
provision  for  their  spiritual  care. 


**  Schools  and  Univenities  on  the  Continmt,  p.  69.        **  /&.  p.  64. 
**  Primary  Education  (Ireland)  Commission,  1870,  Eyid.  Q.  27,150. 
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or  without  keeping  his  piemises 
in  good  sanitary  condition.      The 
oontinned    obaervanoe     of     these 
stipulations  might  be  seemed  by 
constant    Government    inspection. 
The  principals  of  all  existing  board- 
ing schools  should  be  enconraged 
to  place  themselves  in  connection 
with   the    State    nnder    the    new 
system.     These  persons  would  be 
gainers   by  the    change    and    not 
losers.      The  addition  to  the  cost 
of  education  would  be  trifling,  and 
their  fees  would  not  need  reduction. 
Ushers      of     private     boarding 
schools  should  be  permitted  to  ac- 
company their  pupils  and  remain 
with  them  in  the  public  class-room ; 
and  as  a  further  security  against 
proselytising  influences,  parents  and 
gnardians  and  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities should  have  evexy  &cility  of 
remonstrating  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  the  secular  teachers  and 
the  subjects  of  study.     Complaints 
of  this  kind  might  be  addressed  to 
a  public  body  constituted  like  the 
Board  of  National  Education.     To 
this  body  the  appointment  of  the 
teachers  and  the  regulation  of  the 
course  of  instruction  would  be  en- 
trosted.     A  similar  power  of  re- 
monstrating with  respect    to   the 
management  of  the  public  schools 
in  Prussia  is  given  to  the  bishops 
and  their  delegates.^ 

Some  effort  must  be  made  to  im- 
prove the  position  of  assistant 
masters.  Nothing  can  be  more 
uninviting  to  a  youn^  man  of 
education  and  abib'ty  than  a  sub- 
ordinate post  of  this  land  in  Ireland. 
In  almost  every  Irish  grammar 
school  the  number  of  pupils  is  so 
small  that  all  of  them  can  be  lodged 
in  the  head  master^s  house.  Except 
in  a  very  few  instances  which  hardly 
deserve  notice,  under  masters  do 
not  take  boarders.  The  profits  of 
all  the  members  of  the  teaching 
staff*,  except  the  principal,  are  con- 
fined to  the  miserable  allowances 


which  have  been  ahready  described. 
How  different  the  status  of  the 
assistant  teacher  would  be  if  h^ 
could  hope  for  a  competent  fixed 
salary  in  an  endowed  day  school 
with  fees  of  papils  besides.  After 
four  or  five  hours  spent  in  teaching 
he  might  employ  his  time  in  any 
manner  suitable  to  his  tastes.  A 
young  man  wishing  to  devote  him- 
self to  literature  as  a  profession 
could  not  find  a  better  way  of 
maintaining  himself.  The  probable 
result  mi^t  be  conjectux«d  from 
what  one  hears  of  the  professors  in 
a  French  lyc6e.  Many  persons  of 
considerable  literary  distinction  in 
France  have  held  such  appoint- 
ments. Among  many  others  might 
be  mentioned,  Cousin,  Provost 
Paradol,  Hermite,  Pasteur,  Jules 
GHrard,  and  Duruy.  A  professor 
has  from  three  to  five  hours'  work 
per  diem,  and  then  he  is  his  own 
master  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  He 
does  not  Hve  within  the  school,  but 
goes  away  as  soon  as  his  lectures 
and  conferences  are  over.  His  re- 
muneration consists  of  a  fixed  salary 
paid  to  him  by  the  State,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  pupils'  fees.  From  all 
these  sources  the  income  of  an  able 
Paris  professor  of  the  first  rank  in 
his  calling  reaches  nearly  10,000 
francs,  or  400Z.  a  year.  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Arnold  says  that  he  would 
rather  have  this,  with  the  freedom 
and  leisure  which  is  enjoyed  with  it, 
than  8oo2.  a  year  as  one  of  the 
under  masters  of  a  public  school  in 
England.^ 

If  a  scheme  based  upon  the 
principle  of  confining  State  support 
to  day  schools  should  be  found 
capable  of  being  worked,  the 
change  might  be  applied  gradually 
to  all  the  existing  grammar  schools 
whose  endowments  are  not  subject 
to  restrictions  for  the  benefit  of 
one  particular  denomination.  The 
present  head  master  of  each  should 
be  left  undisturbed  during  his  life. 


**  SekooU  wmL  Univernties  on  tks  Continent,  by  Matthew  Arnold,  p.  198. 
»  JM,  p.  41. 
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tJpon  his  death  the  school  piemises 
nuKht  be  leased  as  boarding  hoases, 
anSthe  rent  and  the  endowments 
might  be  applied  to  the  support  of 
day. schools  to  be  established  in  the 
vioihitj.  All  private  institutions 
possessing  a  fund  set  apart  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  holding  the  same 
^ligions  opinions  as  the  founder 
should  be  left  xmdisturbed.  The 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  of 
i8$4  discovered  that,  at  the  time  of 
this  inquiry,  there  were  endow- 
ments not  in  operation  amounting 
to  more  than  7,oooZ.  a  year.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  whether  any 
poHion  of  this  sum  has  since  been 
utilised.  Whatever  remains  unem- 
ployed might  be  used  in  founding 
three  or  four  good  day  schools  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland.  If  the 
experiment  should  prove  successful, 
the  surplus  of  the  Irish  Church 
might  be  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  system. 

There  is  now  a  most  fiavonrable 
opportunity  for  developing  the  in- 
teUectual  resources   of   the    Irish 
nation.     A  portion  of  the  surplus 
would  be  sufficient  to  provide  every 
county  in  Ireland  with  a    school 
equal  in  cheapness  and  efficiency  to 
a  German  gymnasium  or  a  French 
lycSe,  and  not  less  national.    The 
fees  might  be  low  enough  to  place  a 
teally  good  education  within    the 
Teach  of  all   classes  above    those 
which  are  taught  by  the  National 
Board.     The  persons  whose  wants 
must  be  considered  are  not  the  rich 
landowners,    the    capitalists,     the 
thriving  merchants,  or  the  success- 
M  professional  men,  whosend  their 
Bons  to  England  ;  but  the  parents 
of  a  lower  grade  who  cannot  afford 
to  bring  up  their  children  in  an  ex- 
pensive manner.     Officers  in    the 


«nay  and    navy,  clerg]rmen,  and 
poor  professional  men,  who  know 
from  their    own     experience  the 
benefit  of  a  good  school  trainings 
«re  ready  enough  to  make  an  effort 
to    give  their  sons    the  same   or 
greater   advantages,   but  in  most 
oases  require  assistance.     On  the 
other  hand,  persons    occupying  & 
lower  position  in  society,  who  have 
not  enjoyed  a  good  education,  do 
not  appreciate  it,  and  allow  their 
families    to    go  without  it    when 
they  cannot  obtain  it  without  sacri- 
fice.    Instances  have  been  known 
where  respectable  shopkeepers  and 
tenant  farmers,  able  to  bear  higher 
charges,  have  educated  their  sons  in 
the  district  model  schools  of  the 
National  Board  at  the  cost  of  a 
penny  a  week.^     Individuals  like 
these  will  not  do  their  duty  unless 
some  regard  be  paid  to  their  love  of 
thrift.      In  England   and  Ireland 
the  richer  a  man  is  the  more  aid  he 
gets  from   public  endowments  to 
bring  up  his  son ;  while  the  classes 
who  most  need  such  help  are  left  to 
shift  for  themselves.     Our  Conti- 
nental neighbours  act  more  wisely. 
Mental    culture    is    more    widelv 
spread    in  France  and    Germany 
than  it  is  in  England ;  not  because 
the  English  middle  classes  under- 
value the  benefits  of  learning,  but 
because  French  and  German  schools 
are  cheaper  than  ours.    In  framing 
a  scheme  of  reform  for  Ireland,  we 
should  emulate  Germany  instead  of 
looking  for  a  precedent  at  home. 
Intermediate  education  in  Ireland 
should  not  only  be  good ;  it  should 
also  be  fiational.      To  accomplish 
this  object  would  be  an  achieve- 
ment worthy  of  a  great  statesman. 

W.  G.  HURAXD. 


^  Primary  Education  (Ireland)  Commission,  1870,  Report,  p.  215. 
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I  AM  aware  that  the  title  of  the 
present  dissertatioii  is  capable 
of  bearing  more  than  one  meaning. 
It  was  good  Dean  Ramsay,  sorely, 
who  informs  us  that  the  fieadle  of 
a  Glasgow  city  chnrch  (when  such 
were  esteemea  as  very  important 
churches),  on  being  questioned  con- 
cerning the  merits  of  the  sermon 
preached  in  his  church  one  morning 
by  the  incumbent  of  a  rural  parish, 
replied,  with  the  air  of  one  accus- 
tomed to  quite  other  things, — '  Oh, 
pretty  fia.ir:  Good  coarse  country 
work.'  One  might  expatiate  for 
some  time  on  the  words ;  but  it  is 
needless. 

In  scTere  accuracy,  the  words 
used  by  the  Beadle  were  Chide 
eoor$e  hinira  work.  For  thus  are  the 
doiuffs  of  educated  men  criticised 
in  these  parts.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
hastily  concluded  that  the  Beadle 
was  an  incompetent  critic.  It  was 
not  a  Beadle,  but  a  Church-warden, 
who  made  many  complaints  to  a 
clergyman  of  a  preacher  who  had 
officiated  in  his  absence ;  and  summed 
up  by  saying,  with  deep  feeling, '  I 
could  have  stood  it  aU,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  his  uoabbiblb  fronouncia- 
tioh!* 

The  common  impression  that  a 
coarser  manufacture  will  serve  plain 
country  folk  than  is  needful  lor  a 
more  highly  educated  race  of  human 
beings,  is  found  in  divers  quarters. 
Cardinal  Wisenum  had  anticipated 
that  Glasgow  Beadle.  The  same 
essential  idea  was  in  his  mind  when 
a  Pope  asked  him  what  sort  of  men 
were  the  parish  priests  who  minis- 
tered to  the  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  a  country  which  need  not 
be  more  particularly  denoted.  Quite 
good  enough,  was  the  reply,  pro 
agresttbus  eiferis ;  that  is,  for  country 
bumpkins  and  luilf-savage  people. 


And  indeed,  the  writer  has  within 
one  week  heard  one  of  the  greatest 
of  modem  preachers  appear  as  two 
quite  different  men,  according  as 
he  was  doing  country  work  or  city 
work.  On  one  day,  addressing  a 
great  crowd  of  cultivated  folk  in  a 
polished  city,  that  g^reat  orator  read 
(but  it  was  fell  reading)  a  symme- 
trical, well  thought-out,  beautifully 
expressed,  and  most  eloqaent  ser- 
mon. On  the  other  day,  without  a 
scrap  of  manuscript,  and  plainly 
with  hardly  any  previous  thought, 
only  drawing  on  a  life's  accumula* 
tions,  he  addressed  a  rustic  crowd  in 
that  informal  &shion  which  (North 
of  the  silver  Tweed)  can  only  be 
described  as  cracking  away.  That 
was  his  country  work :  the  other  his 
civic.  You  could  not  say  which 
was  the  better.  In  either  case  the 
congregation  g^ed  intently,  and 
listened  in  dead  silence. 

Jjet  it  be  said,  parenthetically, 
that  when  the  illustrious  orator  in- 
formed  the  present  writer  that  the 
rural  sermon  had  taken  just  three 
minutes  to  prepare,  the  illustrious 
orator  was  mistaken.  Possibly  that 
individual  appearance  may  have  cost 
just  the  three  minutes  of  conscious 
preparatory  thought.  But,  in  truth, 
it  had  taken  about  fifty- five  years 
to  get  up:  these  years  being  the 
sum  of  that  great  man's  life  in  this 
world.  All  these  years,  with  all 
their  doings  and  sufferings,  all  their 
study  and  travel,  had  gone  to  pre- 
pare that  half-hour's  talk  in  that 
beautiful  country  church. 

Farther:  like  most  extempora- 
neous speakers,  the  preacher  was 
unconsciously  repeating  himself. 
He  thought  he  was  pioneering  a 
new  line :  he  was  in  fact  walking 
along  a  well-beaten  path.  '  That 
is  wonderfully  fine,'  said  the  writer^ 
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issoing  from  the  sacred  bnilding, 
to  its  incumbent.  *  Yes,  very  good/ 
was  the  reply :  *  but  I  have  heard  it 
all  about  fifteen  times  before.* 

So  far,  concerning  what  has  been 
called  country  work.  Not  such; 
however,  is  the  country  work  now 
to  be  thought  of.  By  the  phrase, 
the  writer  means  the  daily  work 
done  by  those  who  may  be  specially 
called  country  people:  the  industry 
of  those  who  cultivate  our  fields : 
who  raise  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
the  waving  grain  and  the  hidden 
roots  by  which  man  and  beast  are 
fiad.  It  is  curious  how  that  par- 
ticular country  work  is  spoken  and 
is  written  of  by  those  who  know 
vezT  little  about  it. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  present 
writer,  fulfilling  some  part  of  his 
duty,  departed  from  his  dwelling  at 
ten  o'clock  on  a  winter's  mommg, 
an4  having  reached  a  region  about 
two  miles  off  by  the  highway,  thence^ 
forward  till  half-past  five  in  the 
afternoon  walked  across  fields  and 
by  inconceivably  miry  ways,  visit- 
ing  the  inhabitants  of  many  rural 
cottages  scattered  over  a  couple  of 
square  miles  of  rather  bleak  country 
side.  Ending,  two  miles  from  home 
when  it  was  of  course  quite  dark,  he 
hesitated  whether  or  not  to  make  his 
way  by  a  lonely  path  through  the 
fields :  knowing  that  if  a  sprained 
ancle  or  the  like  disabled  about 
half-way,  one  might  remain  there 
an  indefinite  time  before  the  small- 
est chance  of  help.  A  poor  fellow 
told  me  that  having  fallen  down 
on  a  solitary  country  road  one 
bitter  frosiy  night  and  broken  his 
leg,  he  lay  stul  for  a  while,  the 
agony  being  so  great  at  the  least 
movement.  But  speedily  finding 
that  he  must  freeze  to  death,  and 
thinking  of  his  wife  and  children 
five  miles  off,  he  crept  on  his  hands 
and  knees  along  the  frozen  road 
for  throe  quarters  of  a  mile  before 
he  found  help.     Ye  who  grumble 


at  a  crumpled  rose-leaf  in  your 
couch,  what  do  you  say  to  that? 
The  writer,  however,  got  safely 
home.  But,  slipping  about  on  that 
narrow  and  miry  path,  and  dimly 
discerning  the  miserable-lookiDg 
scene  around  him :  thinking  of  the 
poor  firesides  by  which  he  had  sat 
that  day,  and  of  the  stories  of 
hardship  and  struggle  he  had 
heard  (every  word  of  them  to  his 
personal  knowledge  true):  certain 
words  kept  ringing  in  his  ears, 
which  had  kept  ringing  in  them 
all  the  day  more  or  less ;  specially 
when  through  the  gloom  of  the 
gathering  night  he  saw  the  bent 
figure  of  a  poor  widow  making  her 
way  through  a  long  slushy  field, 
her  day's  labour  done,  to  the  little 
cottage  where  he  had  sat  for  a  short 
space  with  her  six  little  fiitherless 
cnildren,  left  in  the  care  of  a  little 
lassie  of  eleven  years  but  wise  far 
beyond  them,  taught  in  the  school 
of  early  care :  'going  home  (of 
course)  with  soaked  feet  and  be- 
numbed fingers,  bedraggled  with 
the  day's  field-work,  and  with  Httle 
possible  change  of  raiment  to  re- 
place the  foul  and  sloppy  garments 
she  wore.  The  words  were  *the 
8%mets8t  of  all  indtutry.'  Yes,  even 
so  did  a  clever  writer  in  the  most 
influential  aud  (after  all)  the  best 
journal  in  this  world,  because  it 
catches  and  echoes  'the  conunon 
sense  of  most,'  speak  of  agricultural 
labour;  or  what  I  have  termed 
country  work.  The  sweetest  of  aU 
industry  :  The  man  who  wrote  the 
words  must  have  been  a  man  of  the 
town :  of  the  great  Town  compared 
with  which  all  the  rest  of  the  land 
is  Country :  one  who  walking  ever- 
more on  flagstones  had  visions  of 
elastic  turf,  and  in  the  roar  of 
Cheapside  thought  of  rural  still- 
ness. He  knew  the  country,  it  is 
plain,  only  in  the  time  of  green 
fields  and  blue  skies  and  long  days. 
He  did  not  know  how  dismal  the 
world  looks,   beyond  what  Bailie 
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Niool  Jarvie  called  Hhe  comforts 
of  the  Saltmarket/  throngh  nearly 
balf  the  year:  nor  how  rongh  is 
the  tofl,  how  hard  the  life,  how 
poor  the  pay,  how  mean  the  dwell- 
ings, of  toe  agricnltaral  labouring 
poor.  The  work  is  very  laborions : 
very  dirty:  Teiy  monotonons :  often 
veiy  solitary:  it  implies  exposure 
to  extremes  of  cold  and  wet  for 
many  honrs  together.  I  make  no 
mention  of  heat :  for  in  these  parts 
we  have  for  several  years  forgot 
that  there  is  such  a  thmg.  Of  the 
thirty-one  days  of  last  Angnst, 
twenty-nine  were  rainy.  Then  the 
kading-artiole  of  The  Times  had 
been  anticipated  long  ago  by  a  poet 
who  from  glimpses  of  the  summer 
fields  and  from  his  own  long^ings 
had  evolyed  snch  a  country  as 
coontry  folk  rarely  see : 

Tasdog  of  Flora,  and  the  country  green, 
Baooe,  and  Froren^  song,  and  Bunbumt 
ninth. 

The  country  green  !  In  this  region, 
for  months  together  in  several  re- 
cent winters,  the  country  has  been 
black.  This  very  day  in  whose 
evening  honrs  these  lines  are 
written,  let  it  be  testified  that  as 
beheld  in  a  rural  walk  of  six  miles, 
the  country  was  black.  The  earth 
was  black.  The  sky  was  black  of 
another  shade.  The  sea,  cold  and 
^^^^9  '^'^t^  black.  And  the  wind 
would  have  pleased  dear  Charles 
Kingsley ;  for  it  was  a  black  North- 
Easter;  and  it  was  straight  from 
the  G^erman  foam.  The  country 
is  unchangingly  green  only  in  the 
mind's  eye  of  the  Cockney.  Soaked 
with  wet :  divided  by  deep  muddy 
roads  which  might  break  a  horse's 
heart:  leafless:  ahnost  lifeless,  for 
the  population  is  gravitating  to 
large  towns,  and  the  fields  and 
ways  are  wonderfully  lonely :  such 
is  the  January  country  of  sorrowftil 
but  certain  fact.  And  very  dis- 
heartening ;  very  stupefying :  even- 
tuating in  a  singular  slow  hebetude 
of  body  and  mind  ;  is  the  sweetest 


of  all  industry.  '^  One  might  just  as 
well  be  a  slave,'  I  once  heard  a  poor 
woman  bending  under  a  heavy  load 
beneath  which  she  had  walked  for 
several  miles  say  to  another  equally 
burdened,  she  being  quite  unaware 
that  any  one  but  her  poor  neigh- 
bour was  within  hearing.  And  as 
for  the  suggestion  of  Keats  as 
to  the  accompaniments  of  rural 
scenery :  the  dance,  the  song,  the 
mirth :  the  inowery  was  got  from 
the  theatre.  Worn :  anxious  :  somt 
hiidden  doon  :  heavy-hearted  quite 
beyond  those  things;  are  in  these 
days  (speaking  generally)  the  agri- 
culturaj  poor.  There  are  districts 
of  large  expanse  wherein  if  you 
found  a  middle-aged  man  singing, 
you  would  suppose  he  was  drunk : 
if  dancing,  that  he  was  mad. 

Yet,  though  all  this  is  well  known, 
the  word  Rural  is  to  the  writer  and 
to  many  more  even  as  the  word 
Hermii  was  to  John  Foster :  inevi- 
tably suggesting  to  fiancy  and  to 
heart  what  reason  and  experience 
assure  can  never  be.  And  it  is  well, 
sometimes,  to  yield  to  a  fond  illusion; 
to  cherish  a  cheery  day-dream.  The 
happy  writer  in  the  great  newspaper 
believed  what  he  wrote  about  the 
sweetness  of  country  work  and 
country  life :  those  who  live  in  the 
country  know  better ;  probably  we 
ought  to  say  know  worse.  He 
fancied,  in  a  vague  way,  that  there 
is  an  earthly  paradise :  we  know 
there  is  not.  For  it  is  quite  certain 
it  is  not  in  Town :  and  assuredly  it 
is  not  in  the  Coxmtry.  Nobody  cotdd 
mistake  London  for  the  humblest 
heaven :  but  such  as  are  tied  to  live 
there  may  dream  that  beyond  that 
wilderness  of  mean  and  ugly  streets, 
&r  away  from  the  smoke  and  the 
noise,  there  spread  Elysian  plains, 
where  still  linger  on  the  beauty, 
the  simplicity,  the  peacefulness  of 
Arcady.  I  remember  weU,  many 
years  ago,  hearing  a  sharp  and 
clever  Londoner,  who  would  have 
been  not  a  little  astonished  had  yon 
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called  him  a  YkioiiaTy,  say  to  a 
Yisitor  from  a  little  conntry  place, 
with  gentlj-envioas  sigh,  '  Well,  I 
suppose  that  at  (say)  Drnmsleekie 
you  are  all  as  happy  as  the  day  is 
long.'  The  mstic  was  startled: 
never  having  found  or  fiemcied  that 
it  was  easier  to  be  happy  at  Dmm- 
sleekie  than  anywhere  else.  But  the 
Londoner  somehow  made  sore  that 
it  was :  for  Dromsleekie  was  in  the 
eavntry  green ;  and  most  of  the  people 
there  were  engaged  in  the  sweetest  of 
cdl  industry.  Let  the  kindly  illusion 
abide :  it  can  do  no  harm.  Let  us 
fancy  that  we  know  scenes  to  which 
if  we  could  fly  away,  we  should  be 
at  rest.  And  as  the  mention  of  the 
HemdtcsHed  back  in  pristine  beauty 
the  romantic  fancies  of  youth  to  the 
weary  Foster,  growing  old,  so  let 
the  ancient  music  that  is  in  the  word 
Rural  suggest  I  know  not  what  of 
pleasant  sights  and  scents  and 
sounds,  and  of  a  tranquil  cheerful 
life :  all  which  one  knows  to  be  as 
mere  an  illusion  as  Foster  knew  his 
dream  of  the  hermit's  life  to  be. 
Those  times  were  never,  and  that 
place  was  neVer,  which  Burcd  con- 
veys to  me. 

There  is  (to  some  minds  certainly) 
that  which  touches,  about  thef  ashion 
in  which  many  a  man  tries  to  idealise 
his  work.  As  one  sees  on  the  street, 
in  the  first  days  of  Januarv,  the 
worried  and  wearied  mortal  from 
whose  life  the  spring  has  pretty 
much  gone,  heavily  plodding  about 
amid  the  sordid  and  uninspiring 
tragedy  of  paying  the  grievous 
accounts  which  make  one  feel  how 
devouring  a  monster  a  house  is,  one 
has  wondered  what  kind  of  face  that 
prosaic  human  bdng  is  trying  to 
put  upon  his  vocation,  and  his  envi- 
ronment of  things  in  general,  to  the 
end  that  he  may  be  just  a  little 
heartened,  or  in  any  case  kept  from 
breaking  down.  Idlost  folk,  you  find 
out  when  you  know  them  well,  have 
their  little  illusions :  It  is  getting 
near  the  end  when  the  cart  jolts 


along  the  rough  highway,  its  sorry 
movements  beingunrelieved  bjsach 
quasi  springs.    Ton  may  remember 
how  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  idealised 
country  work  of  the  least  attrao- 
tive  character.     He  joined  himself 
to  that  strange  company  of  mor- 
tals, each  with  a  bee  in*  his  bonnet, 
who  lived  in  common  at  a  certain 
iarm ;  and  thought  to  comfaine  in- 
tellectual elevation  and  moral  bet- 
tering with  rough  outdoor  labour. 
They  gave  Hawthorne  hard  work, 
and    unpleasant.     Day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  his  occupation 
was  to  fill  dung-carts  from  an  in- 
fragrant  heap  of  gigantic  extent, 
whose  constituent  ^ments  maj  be 
imagined  without  fuller  specifica- 
tion.    But  in  his  diary,  daily,  Haw- 
thorne recorded  how  he  had  worked 
all  day  in  The  QdcUMine.    It  was 
not  a  nice  place,  unless  to  a  poet,. 
of  a  powerful  imagination.     Bat 
as,  stflmding  in  indescribable  filth, 
he  cast  up  successive  shovels-fnU 
into  the  cart  he  was  loading,  with 
every  sense  offended,  he  pictured 
out  the   beautiful   green  expanse 
which  the  Springtime  would  bring 
forth  from  the  brown  fields  he  was 
enriching,  and  the  Autunm  gold, 
the  ripened  grain.     The  illusion  in 
due  tune  failed:   the  prosaic  fact 
killed   out  the  poetic  ideal:  and 
Hawthorne,   brought  to  think  of 
matters  in  general  pretty  nearly  as 
people  in  general  do,  was  brought 
to  the  conviction  that  when  work- 
ing in  the  Gold-Mine  he  had  merely 
been  making  a    fool    of    himself. 
That  is  not  the  work  for  an  edu- 
cated man  to  do,  so  long  as  he  can 
get  some  one  else  to  do  it  for  bim. 
And  a  thousand  men  could  readily 
be  found  who  could  fill  dung-carts 
skilfully  and  speedily,  for  one  man 
who  could  write  a  Tunce-tM  TaU- 
It  is  not  so  in  every  case,  but 
assuredly  in  many  cases  oountry 
work  results  in  producing  the  type 
of  mind  of  which  the  iMst-known 
example  is  found  in  Mr.  Tennyson's 
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NorihemFa$nier:  and  wluoh  looks 
apon  all  things  with  George  Eliot's 
^fllow  bonne  gase.'  Beyond  the 
frozen  fingers,  the  wet  gaimeats, 
ihe  feet  laden  with  adherent  earth, 
the  earlj  rfaernnatism  with  its  paiii- 
fill  distortii^BB,  the  little  ohiidren 
waDdnff  three  miles  to  school 
thnmgn  the  drenching  winter  rain 
aod  Bitting  there  all  dlay  soaked  and 
nnderfed,  there  eyentnatee  a  dolnees 
of  peroeptjott  and  feeling  which  (all 
thuigs  oonsidered)  is  jnst  as  well. 
For  if  the  rustic  labourer  of  certain 
English  counties  saw  the  sniround- 
iogs  and  the  outlook  very  viTidly, 
be  would  not  be  able  to  endare  his 
lot  at  an.  The  solitariness  of  a 
great  deal  of  country  work,  and  its 
mechanical  continnanoe,  on  and  on, 
for  many  sncoessive  honrs,  tend  to 
a  condition  of  sool  which  is  only 
semi^xxnsotonsness :  the  poor  plough- 
man thinking  of  nothing  very  much 
as  the  slow  horses  before  mm  are 
doing  80.  And  though  a  man  is 
not  stupid  who  can  keep  a  plough 
to  the  right  depth  in  ihe  ground, 
and  managing  his  pair  of  heavy 
uiimals,  diaw  a  line  straight  as  an 
arrow  through  a  great  field;  yet 
bis  mind  works  slowly :  he  must 
not  he  hurried  with  sudden  ques- 
tions or  he  loses  all  presence  of 
mind.  If  a  stranger  come  suddenly 
upon  him  and  with  the  smartness 
of  the  town  question  him  as  to 
distances  which  are  perfectly  known 
to  him,  the  answers  may  be  wholly 
absord.  It  was  a  farm  labourer  in 
England  of  whom  Southey's  story 
was  told:  who  when  the  parish 
clergyman  said  how  pleasant  it 
most  be  after  the  week's  work  to 
get  to  church  on  Sunday,  made  the 
sad  reply  '  Tea,  I  likes  to  get  into 
chorch,  and  put  up  my  legs,  and 
think  of  nothing.'  In  Scotland, 
where  every  man  and  woman  can 
nad  and  write  well,  things  are  very 
different.  The  writer  has  married 
many  hundreds  of  couples  of  plain 
working  folk.   He  cannot  remember 


'half*4UdoBen    instances    in    which 
bride  and  bridegroom,  brides-maid 
and  best  man,  could  not  sign  the 
needful  document  just  as  well  as 
•himself,  and  much  better  than  the 
Dean  of  Westminster.    But  even 
these  better-eduoated  folk  are  not 
much  accustomed  to  apply  their 
nunds  to  abstract  subjects ;  and  any 
preacher  who  is  resolved  that  the 
congregation  shall  attend  to  him 
will  find  it  a  heavy  pull  to  keep 
such  up  with  him  as  he  goes  on. 
And  where  for  many  years  such 
rustics    have    attended    a    church 
where  no  mortal  oould  be  supposed 
to  listen  to  the  sermon,  the  very 
liveliest    and     brightest    preacher 
going  just  for  once  will  find  his 
utmost  cunning  &Q  to  rouse  them. 
My  Mend  Smith  tells  me  that  when 
he  entered  the  Church  he  resolved 
that  he  would  give  all  the  brains 
he  had  to  getting  the  congregations 
to  whioh  he  might  preach  to  follow 
him  intelligently :  and,  holding  this 
end   in  view,  he  has  attained  it. 
You  may  like  his  sermons  or  not : 
but  you  wiU  be  obliged  to  attend 
to  them.     One  has  been  amused  at 
seeing  men  who  did  not  like  Smith's 
sermons  pretending  not  to  attend 
to  them.     But  once  Smith  had  to- 
preach  in  a  rural  church  where  for 
fifty  years  no  human  being  had 
ever    listened    to    the    discourse,^ 
except  as  a  vague  '  bumming  over 
his  head:'  and  the  instant  Smith 
gave  out  his  text  the  entire  con- 
gregation composed  themselves  to- 
sleep.     Smith's  rule    is    that    the 
only    permissible     expedient     for 
getting  the  flock  to  attend,  is  to 
interest    them:    anything    in    the 
nature  of  rebuke  is  inadmissible. 
So  he  tried  his  very  best :  b^  long 
pauses,  by  the  utmost  familiarity 
of  conversational    tone,    even    by 
vehemently    whacking  the    pulpit 
cushion,  and  (lowest  depth)  by  one 
or  two  things  meant  to  provoke 
a  smile.    But  all  the  people  slept 
peacefully      through      everything. 
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One  or  two  stared  confasedlj  for 
a  few  Gjentences  at  first,  but  soon 
fell  asleep  too.  And  Smith  drove 
away  home  in  the  deepest  disap- 
pointment ;  confessing  (like  Oliver 
Cromwell  of  the  lawyers)  that  the 
sons  of  Zemiah  had  beeoi  too  hard 
for  him,  and  resolved  that  he 
wonld  never  see  them  more. 
The  Uttle  arts  which  in  town 
would  bring  a  flock  numbered  by 
thousands  to  the  proverbial  stillness 
in  which  you  might  hear  a  pin  &11, 
availed  not  at  all  with  minds  indu- 
rated  by  country  work.  Names 
shall  not  be  given.  But  some  read- 
ers  of  this  page  will  call  to  remem- 
brance at  least  two  of  the  greatest 
orators  of  this  centuiy  whose  elo- 
quence availed  no  more  against  the 
dulness  of  a  rural  church  than  a 
shower  of  peas  against  GKbraltar. 
And  of  course  there  were  action 
and  re-action.  If  the  people  yawned 
and  slept^  the  great  orator  got  on 
lamely  enough.  You  would  hardly 
have  recognised  him  for  the  man  of 
other  scenes. 

But  truly,  if  country  work  have 
such  effect  on  the  country  worker, 
raral  rest  is  sometimes  found  to 
produce  a  highly  analogous  result 
upon  more  cultui^d  seals.  Last 
Summer  the  writer  spent  a  week  in 
the  country  with  a  friend  who  is  well 
known  in  divers  places ;  and  beheld 
him  as  he  appearod  when  quite  run 
down.  He  is  a  hard-working  man : 
but  for  a  short  space  of  rest  he  had 
let  go.  Now,  such  men  are  kept 
on  Uieir  feet  by  work,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  working.  My  friend, 
commonly  very  clever  and  bright- 
looking,  slowly  pacing  country  ways, 
looked  absolutely  stupid,  and  was 
in  fact  rather  so.  Finally,  Satnr- 
dav  came:  and  that  distuignished 
individual  went  a  long  journey 
(the  writer  accompanying  him)  to 
the  great  city  where  his  home  is. 
On  Sunday  morning  I  went  with 
him  to  the  gpreat  church  where  it 
is  lus  duty  to  preach  oftentimes. 


Looking  at  him,  seated  by  the  vestry 
fire  after  he  had  got  into  his  robes, 
with  his  duty  in  immediate  prospect, 
dne  hardly  recognised  the  &oe  of 
the  country  the  week  before.  Ah, 
one  saw  what  is  the  effect  when  a 
man  who  has  it  aJl  in  him  is 
puUed  up  tight,  and  put  upon  his 
mettle.  The  sharp,  keen  features 
were  so  different  from  the  stupid 
broad  ones  of  laziness.  The  nose 
was  about  half  the  thickness:  it 
was  not  unlike  a  pen  on  a  table  of 
green  frieze.  The  eyes  weresearching 
and  anxious.  The  main  difference 
was  in  the  mouth  :  firm,  tight,  with 
lips  compressed.  Every  sense  was 
alert,  every  nerve  tense:  the  foot 
was  put  down  decisively :  the  reins 
of  a  great  organization  were  taken 
tightly  in  hand  :  Here  was  one  not 
to  be  trifled  with.  There  was  the 
right  man.  The  end  of  work  may 
be  to  enjoy  leisure :  but  a  human 
being  looks  a  poor  creature  when 
enjoying  leisure,  compared  with 
what  he  looks  when  at  work.  At 
least  some  human  beincs  do.  The 
writer  delights  in  a  uttle  poem, 
which  bears  the  pleasant  title  of  A 
Holiday:  and  which  sets  out  thus 
cheerily : 

Out  -of  the  city,  far  away 

With  Spring  to-day ! — 
Where  copses  tafted  with  primrose 

Give  me  repose ; 
Wood-sorrel  and  wild  TioleC 

Soothe  my  soul's  finet : 
The  pure  delicious  venial  air 

Blows  away  care : 
The  birds'  reiterated  songs 

Heal  fiincied  wrongs. 

Down  the  rejoicing  brook  my  grief 

Drifts  like  a  leaf: 
And  on  its  gently-mnrmnring  flow 

Both  glide  and  go. 

But  though  the  poet  might  be 
happier  tnan  when  worried  by  city 
iAaks  and  cares,  he  would  not  look 
so  clever :  as  we  used  to  say  at  col- 
lege, so  intellectual.  Still,  one  would 
have  liked  to  be  with  him,  and  by 
gentle  contradiction  of  some  pet 
prejudice  to  keep  him  firom  quite 
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numing  down.  As  for  the  imagery 
of  grief  drifting  down  the  brook, 
it  chances  that  the  writer,  jnst  yes- 
terday, heard  from  rustic  lips  a 
singnlar  analogy  to  it.  He  was 
shown  a  pool  in  a  little  stream, 
under  a  bridge  centuries  old,  where 
the  people  of  a  remarkably  small 
religions  sect  practise  baptism  by 
immersion.  And  he  was  assured 
by  his  informant  that  not  merely 
in  the  coldest  wintry  weather  does 
the  water  become  lukewarm  to  the 
neophyte,  but  that  his  sins  were  to 
be  seen  floating  down  the  stream, 
looking  hltte.  Black,  it  occurred, 
was  what  one  would  rather  have 
expected  :  and  no  information  could 
be  obtained  as  to  anything  in  the 
aspect  of  the  moral  evils  in  ques- 
tion beyond  their  hue. 

To  return,  however.  Our  sea- 
sons of  rest  are  so  few,  and  so 
short,  that  many  hard  workers  have 
forgotten  how  to  enjoy  them. 
Some  men,  long  worked  hard,  must 
go  on  working.  There  is  no  other 
chance  for  them.  To  sit  down  is 
to  break  down :  to  rest  is  to  die. 
Indulgence  in  work  is  in  one 
respect  like  indultcence  in  stronir 

must  go  on :  otherwise  there  come 
manifold  morbid  and  painful  ex- 
periences. There  are  those  who 
tell  you  that  once  they  could  be 
moderately  happy,  when  resting : 
now,  they  dare  rest  no  more.  They 
may  try  to  make  work  less  urgent, 
less  feverish :  but  it  will  not  do  to 
stand  still.  They  are  kept  sane 
and  serviceable  only  by  giving  the 
mind  perpetual  occupation.  Every 
one  remembers  how  Luther  said  '  I 
rush  out  among  my  pigs  rather 
than  sit  still  and  do  nothing.'  It 
is  sad,  but  it  is  true,  that  human 
beings,  not  much  like  Luther  in 
any  other  characteristic,  are  like 
him  in  this:  that  they  dare  not 
have  a  quiet  think.  Hence  the 
sorrowful  resort  to  alcohol,  opium, 
chloral :  hence  the  craving  for  un- 


consciousness, which  is  temporary 
annihilation.  If  pigs  can  help  you, 
as  they  helped  Luther,  be  thankful. 
Some  folk,  both  clever  and  good, 
need  more  than  any  pig  can  do: 
even  such  an  animal  as  a  poetic 
breeder,  proud  of  its  age  and 
dimensions,  called  his  Auld  Lang 
Bwiiie.  In  any  case,  few  minds 
are  self-sufficing.  All  human  beings 
who  have  attained  middle  age 
must  be  buttressed  from  without. 
It  may  be  sacred  Nature,  green 
grass,  green  trees,  gardening,  pigs, 
horses  :  human  compam'ons :  worry 
or  quiet  occupation :  but  the  longer 
I  live  the  more  assured  I  am  that 
most  men  Hve  in  mortal  terror  of 
themselves.  Years  ago,  short  years 
but  a  good  many,  when  this  hand 
was  young,  it  wrote  a  discourse  of 
Michaers  Scott's  Familiar  Spirit, 
which  (as  the  legend  goes)  de- 
manded that  its  master  should 
provide  it  with  constant  work  or  it 
would  tear  him  to  pieces.  Thus, 
in  parable,  is  set  fortn  the  educated 
man's  relation  to  his  own  mind. 
Tou  must  find  it  ceaseless  occu- 
pation, or  it  will  make  you  miserable. 
The  little  girl  of  seven  years  had 
found  this  out,  who  cried  *  O  read 
me  a  story,  to  make  the  time  pass 
quick.'  People  find  it  out,  waiting 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  country 
railway-stations.  They  will  dili- 
gently read  all  the  advertisements 
stuck  about  the  squalid  shed, 
rather  than  sit  down  idle.  They 
will  read  right  through  the  leading 
article  of  the  LitUe  Peddlington 
Oourier.  One  saw  all  this  early. 
One  sees  it  yet  more  plainly  now. 

Let  us  be  just.  There  come 
times  when  countrv  work  lies  amid 
scenes  which,  to  the  last,  send  un- 
defined thrills  of  true  enjoyment 
through  mortal  men.  In  early 
April,  the  first  fresh  green  of 
brairdmg  corn-fields  (suffer  the 
Scotticism) :  Even  in  the  past  dis- 
mal Autumn,  the  September  days  of 
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golden  weather,  the  yellow  harvest- 
fields.  One  had  forgot  how  hright- 
oolonred  the  world  sometimes  can 
be.  For  a  year  hefore,  one  had 
£Euicied  the  world  was  hlaok :  shades 
of  blaok:  nothing  brighter  nor 
^eerier  than  gray,  or  a  vexy 
sombre  dark.green.  Suddenly  au 
things  smiled  into  gloir.  All  the 
earth  was  pale  gold.  The  gleam  of 
the  lake  was  wonderfhl.  And  all 
about  were  masses  of  wood,  jnst 
touched  with  the  first  russet.  In  a 
Perthshire  corn-field  of  twenty 
acres  the  clacking  reaping-machine 


was  going  round  and  round ;  and 
the  gentfy-talking  Celts,  binding 
the  Mieayes  after  it,  looked  ahnoet 
gay.  It  was  'an  unsubstantial, 
&iry  place  *  to  look  at,  if  such  a 
place  ever  was  beneath  the  sun: 
all  the  people  and  their  work  looked 
feury-Uke.  I  see  a  little  boy  of 
six  running  towards  me  through 
golden  sheaves  and  golden  sun- 
shine, gleaming  like  a  spirit,  tram- 
parent  and  miponderable.  Bat 
these  bright  hours  are  brief.  And 
the  beautiful  smile  on  Natuce's  face 
flits  away. 

A.  £L  JS.  B. 
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IVY-LEAVES. 
FROM    THE   HERMITAGE,    EPPING   FOREST. 


rE  Month  of  Mars  armipotent 
— ahsU  omen  I  Nor,  doubt- 
less, has  the  learned  Zadkiel  failed 
to  obaerye  that  Mars  enters  Taoros 
in  the  course  of  this  month.  But, 
alas !  more  sinister  influences  than 
the  planetary,  and  more  close  at 
hand,  are  working  on  public  affairs. 
Never  have  the  kindly  whispers  of 
new  Spring  found  my  soul  so  unfit 
to  answer.  A  low,  dreadful  mutter- 
ing as  of  subterranean  fire  hums  in 
one's  ears  instead,  and  for  glad  light 
green  a  mist  of  blood  seems  to  creep 
along  the  meadows  and  cling  to  the 
mterwoven  boughs. 

A  Star,  unknown  to  old  astro- 
logers, hangB  over  the  river  Thames 
at  nightfall;  charged  with  more 
hnman  fitte  than  idl  the  great  and 
lesser  Planets.  Would  this  Star 
of  Westminster  turn  blood -red, 
fiercer  than  fifty  Mars's,  if  a  voice 
below  announced  the  beginning 
of  evil  times  for  us  all,  &e  end 
whereof  no  man  could  prophesy  ? 
From  such  disastrous  portent — 
from  all  fit  occasion  for  it — may 
God  preserve  England ! 


Many  words  and  some  refiprets  have 
been  expended  on  the  disappear- 
ance of  Temple  Bar,  which  had  its 
associations,  but  was  in  itself  an 
ugly  lump  of  obstruction.  An  older 
and  a  resJly  beautiful  bit  of  London 
street  architecture  was  demolished 
the  other  day,  without,  as  far  as  I 
know,  any  notice  being  taken; 
namely,  part  of  Liigo  Jones's  ar- 
cade in  Covent  Garden.  '  Graceful 
porches  lead  along  the  square,'  says 
Gay,  in  his  Trivia^  and  indeed  the 
sweetness  of  its  proportions  made 
it  an  unfailing  pleasure  to  walk 
along  this  arcade,  even  after  the 
disfigurement    of   two    arches    (a 


piece  of  the  vilest  bad  taste)  to 
advertise  the  foolish  and  ugly 
'  Floral  Hall.'  The  whole  of  that 
portion  of  the  arcade,  which  was 
between  James  Street  and  Evans's 
Hotel,  has  now  been  pulled  down. 
Whether  or  not  a  replica  is  in- 
tended, the  Duke  of  Bedford  knows 
perhaps ;  but  if  we  get  anything  as 
good  as  the  original  it  will  indeed 
be  surprising;  and,  in  any  case, 
Inigo*s  work  of  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  is  no  more. 

Horace  Walpole,  by-the-bje,  saw 
'  nothing  very  remarkable '  in  this 
arcade,  and  thought  the  pilasters 
'homely  as  any  plasterer  would 
make,'  and  the  guide-books  quote 
his  judgment;  but  to  estimate  its 
value  one  must  recall  Horace's  taste 
in  architecture,  shown  indubit- 
ably in  his  dear  '  Gothic '  villa  on 
the  Thames.    

It  is  by  no  means  rare  for  people 
to  talk  and  write  about  things  they 
don't  understand,  especially  matters 
of  Art;  and  not  ordinary  people 
merely,  but  clever  people  too,  and 
even  men  of  genius  at  times.  Ho- 
race Walpole  was  a  clever  and  a 
cultivated  man :  he  had  travelled 
and  seen  things ;  he  had  read  a  good 
many  various  books ;  he  took  a  real 
interest,  of  some  sort,  in  architec- 
ture and  in  poetry,  and  certaiuly 
reckoned  himself  knowing  in  these 
matters;  but  he  put  in  evidence 
his  -little  Gothic  Castle'— *  It 
was  built,'  he  says,  '  to  please  my 
own  taste,  and  in  some  degree  to 
realise  my  own  visions' — and  he 
regarded  the  Beveren4  William 
Mason  as  an  immortal  poet;  and 
thus  we  can  measure  the  value  of 
Horace's  verdicts  on  these  two 
subjects.  Another  instance  is  Na- 
thsmiel    Hawthorne,    who    in    his 
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TransformaMon  has  discnssed  elo- 
qnently  and  subtlj  (he  coald  not 
otherwise)  various  qnestions  of 
Scnlptare  and  Painting ;  bnt  in  his 
note-books  we  find  how  ornde  his 
personal  notions  were.  Of  the 
pictures  he  saw  in  England  his 
nnrivalled  favourite  was  Murillo's 
St.  John. 

No  one  has  a  right  to  express  an 
opinion,  or  even  to  suppose  that  he 
can  have  an  opinion,  upon  any  of 
the  Arts,  unless,  first,  he  natwraUy 
loves  it,  and,  secondly,  has  some 
knowledge  of  good  examples.  There 
are  all  deg^es  of  natund  aptitude 
down  to  zero.  I  should  like  to  see 
a  table  of  Eminent  Persons,  giving 
some  approximate  estimate  of  the 
natural  sympathies  of  each  for 
Music,  Colour,  Form,  and  also  (for 
additional  hints)  his  sensibilities  in 
Smell,  Taste,  and  Touch.  There 
would  be  a  great  many  low  marks 
and  no  few  zeros,  even  among  tho 
famous  literary  names.  When  I 
find  a  criticism  upon  any  matter  of 
Art,  or  even  an  allusion  to  that  de- 
partment of  things,  I  always  askmy* 
self,  *  What  does  he  feel  and  know 
about  this?— much? — anything  at 
all  ? '  and  perhaps  I  am  able  to  gpive 
myself  some  answer,  perhaps  not. 
Very  able  men  often  deceive  them- 
selves in  these  things ;  it  is  never 
agreeable  to  discover  one*s  natural 
limitations,  and  own  that  they 
imply  an  inferiority.  As  to  Music, 
where  sympathy  is  entirely  wanting 
no  one  is  likely  to  suppose  himself 
to  possess  it ;  but  a  man  who  can- 
not help  perceiving  that  many 
others  have  something  in  this  kind 
which  he  has  not,  is  apt  enough  to 
solace  himself  by  sneering  at  the 
gift  which  nature  has  given  them 
and  denied  to  him.  Swifb  was  too 
shrewd  and  too  honest  to  pretend 
to  care  for  music,  but  when  he 
sneered  at '  Tweedledum  and  Twee- 
dledee,'  his  wit  only  served  to  record 
a  certain  vulgaritv  of  mind  along 
with  his  defect  of  ear. 

As  to  the  Arts  of  Colour  and 


Form,  it  may  be  noted  that  there 
are  men  who  sincerely  believe 
themselves  to  be  warm  admirers, 
perhaps  count  themselves  loven  of 
these  Arts,  and  yet  whose  natural 
sympathy  would  be  fieurly  noted  in 
the  table  at  zero,  or  nearly.  They 
are  interested  in  the  Arts,  for  va- 
rious reasons  (historical,  archfldo- 
logical,  biographical,  scientific,  in- 
dustrial, £c.),  and  may  have 
attained  much  knowledge  concern, 
ing  and  connected  with  them.  Bnt 
these  men,  with  an  interest  in  art^ 
however  great,  but  with  no  true 
love  of  it,  are  unfitted  to  form  any 
judgment ;  and  inasmuch  as  they 
are  very  apt  to  meddle  with  sncb 
qnestions,  they  are  so  far  a  dan- 
gerous class  of  people. 

I  have  not  yet  said  anything  of 
Poetry ;  which  is  in  a  category  by 
itself.  If  a  man  has  no  ear  for  music 
or  no  eye  for  visible  art,  the  fact 
must  be  known  at  least  to  those 
around  him.  But  a  man  may  be 
supposed,  by  himself  as  well  as  by 
others,  to  have  a  liking  or  even  a 
love  for  Poetry,  while  the  peculiar 
quality  which  difierentiates  Poetry 
is  entirely  hidden  from  him.  Poetry 
is  made  of  words,  and  words  convey 
many  kinds  of  influence.  No  poet 
is  enjoyed  by  such  a  variety  of  minds 
as  Shakespeare ;  he  oflTers  us  high 
wisdom,  common-sense,  vdt  and 
humour,  characterisation,  stirring 
incidents,  historic  pictures,  passion, 
pathos ;  and  a  man  may  thorout^hly 
enjoy  any  or  many  or  all  of  tnese- 
fine  gifts,  and  yet  be  absolutely 
dead  to  the  atmosphere  of  poetry^ 
in  which  they  all  reside ;  he  may 
truly  enjoy,  admire,  and  reverence 
many  things  in  Shakespeare's  writ- 
ings^  and  yet  remain  profoundly 
ignorant  of  what  Shakespeare  is  as 
a  writer.  From  this  fact,  that 
there  is  a  multitude  of  interesting 
things  in  Poetry,  which  people  can 
feel  who  cannot  feel  Poetry,  it 
comes  that  there  is  more  self-delu- 
sion abroad  in  regard  to  the  power 
and  privilege  of  criticising  Poetiy 
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and  fixing  the  rank  of  Poets  than 
in  the  case  of  any  other  Art.  I 
mean  that  a  vast  nnmber  of  people 
honestly  helieve  they  have  snch 
claims  who  have  really  none  what- 
ever, and  who  ought  to  speak,  if  at 
aU,  homhly  and  as  learners ;  and 
that  there  is  hardly  a  possibility  of 
proving  their  incapacity  for  the 
post  of  jadge,  as  may  be  done  often 
in  the  case  of  other  Arts. 


My  friends  the  Printers  effect- 
ed a  cnriously  vexations  little  mis- 
print last  month  (p.  266)  in  my 
paragraph  on  the  Dramatic  Reform 
Association,  making  Mr.  Charles 
Reade  advise  *  shutting  the  door  on 
dead  small  authors  and  their  pic- 
ture of  i^;e8,'  instead  of  '  on  dead 
authors  and  their  pictures  of  small 
ages,'  a  blunder  which  must  have 
bothered  my  readers,  as  it  after- 
wards appeared  that  Shakespeare 
in  particular  was  to  have  the  door 
shut  on  him,  and  however  strongly 
Mr.  Beade  may  object  to  Shake- 
speare and  be  convinced  that  re- 
presentations of  that  old  author's 
plays  are  'the  worst  possible 
school  of  acting,'  he  would  hardly 
call  the  superannuated  dramatist 
in  question  a  dead  small  author. 

I  intend  to  come  back  from  time 
to  time  to  Theatrical  matters.  Even 
if  the  Stage  had  grown  utterly  trivial, 
its  utter  triviality  would  in  itself  be 
an  important  consideration.  To-day 
I  only  note  some  particulars  as  to 
physical  comforts  and  discomforts  of 
London  Theatres ;  and  especially  of 
the  pit,  which  used  to  be  the  strong- 
hold of  your  staunch  old-fashioned 
playgoer,  but  has  become  woefully 
degraded  in  these  latter  days. 

The  scare  about  Fires  in  Theatres 
has  done  some  good ;  one  sees  sup- 
plementaiy  doors  '  to  be  opened  if 
needed'  in  many  of  the  houses. 
But  the  best  pit  in  London,  that  of 
the  Haymarket  Theatre,  has  still 
only  its  two  old  miserable  narrow 
exits  close  to  the  orchestra,  though 
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nothing  apparently  would  be  easier 
than  to  make  a  door,  or,  to  save  a 
draught,  double  doors  at  the  back 
of  this  pit,  leading  under  the  boxes 
direct  to   the  street    entrance.     I 
have  called  this  the  best,  and  I 
might  call  it  the  only  decent    pit 
in  London.     You  sit  there  «n  the 
house,  and  are  really  one  of  an  au- 
dience, not  thrust  under  a  dismal 
penthouse,  seeing  perhaps  only  a 
fragment  of  the  scene,  and  in  too 
many  cases  having  a  public-house 
bar  with  its  jingling  glasses  and  pop- 
ping corks  close  at  your  back   or 
side.     This  degrading  intrusion  of 
drinking-countors    within    the   li- 
mits of  the  auditorium   ought  on 
every  ground  to  be  strictly  forbid- 
pen.     The  worst  pit  I  can  recollect, 
in  this  and  indeed  in  all  respects,  is 
that  of  the  Vaudeville  ;  nor  are  the 
other  parts  and  conditions  of  the 
house  out  of  character  therewith. 
The   pits   of    the    Globe,    Strand, 
Folly,  Queen's,  and  Court  Theatres 
are  also  wretched.     Any  lady    or 
gentleman  might  sit  in  any  part 
of  the  Haymarket  pit ;  no  respect- 
able domestic    servant    but   must 
feel  humiliated  to  pass  the  evening 
in  one  of  these  others. 

The  St.  James's  and  the  Op^ra 
Gomique  have  abolished  the  pit 
(Shade  of  Charles  Lamb  I),  but 
the  latter  gives  you  excellent  seats 
in  Ueu,  at  pit  prices,  in  a  box  circle 
up  very  few  stairs.  For  general 
civility  the  Gaiety  is  unrivalled 
(I  wish  the  Vaudeville,  Globe,  and 
others  would  enter  into  competition 
with  it  in  this  respect),  and  yet  the 
Ghuety  has  really  and  taruly  abolish- 
ed 'fees.'  In  fact  the  natural  result 
of  the  *  fee '  or  *  tip '  system  any- 
where is  an  odious  mixture  of  ser- 
vility and  rudeness.  The  pit  of  the 
Gaiety  is  decent,  but  tight ;  that 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  neat  and 
orderly,  but  very  tight ;  that  of  the 
Adelphi  roomy,  but  ill- ventilated. 

In  the  ventilation  and  lighting  of 
perhaps  all  the  Theatres  much  is 
to  be  desired.     The  Op4ra  Gomique 
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has  generally  a  brisk  breeze  blowing 
through  every  part  of  the  boose  ;  but 
the  nsoal  evils  are  heat,  fonl  air,  and 
glare  of  gas.  Some  few  follow  the 
sensible  course  of  more  or  less 
turning  down  the  lights  in  the 
anditorinm  while  the  curtain  is  up, 
but  others  keep  at  full  blaze  all 
through  the  evening.  This  is  notably 
the  case  in  Govent  Oarden,  where 
the  great  chandelier  is  like  a  fieir 
furnace  to  the  eyes  and  brain  of  iJl 
who  sit  in  the  upper  regions,  in- 
cluding the  amphitheatre  stalls  and 
higher  boxes.  The  painful  glare  is 
also  destructive  of  the  effect  of  the 
stage,  more  especially  in  dark  scenes. 
In  Favsif  for  instance,  there  are 
several  dark  scenes,  and  these  from 
the  upper  parts  of  the  house  look 
like  samples  of  brown  fog  with  dim 
figures  moving  in  it.  Tne  expense 
of  all  this  worse  than  useless  gas 
must  be  considerable. 

Public  rooms  likewise  are  terribly 
overlit:  St.  James's  Hall,  or  St. 
George's,  turns  on  gas  enough  to 
drive  a  sensitive  person  half  mad 
in  less  than  an  hour. 


On  my  way  to  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  the  other  day,  my 
mind  turned  on  the  author  of  Never 
Too  Late  to  Mend^  as  I  passed  his 
house,  and  my  eyes  naturally  turned 
in  the  same  direction,  when  I  was 
surprised  to  find  it  labelled,  in  large 
black  letters  on  the  front  garden 

wall 

'       naboth's  vinetaed, 

which  did  grieve  me,  as  Mr.  Pepys 
would  have  said,  for  the  said 
author  is  one  whom  I  wish  well 
to  (if  he  would  leave  Shakespeare 
alone),  and  the  house  all  the  more 
belongs,  as  it  were,  to  Literature, 
from  being  picturesquely  described 
in  a  certain  story  called  A  Terrible 
Temptation.  They  are  pulling  down 
the  houses,  there,  at  Albert  Gate. 
One  could  not  help  wondering  who 
the  modem  Ahab  might  be,  and 
whether  there  is  any  Jezebel  in  the 
case.    But,  surely,  the  laws  of  pro- 


perty, both  as  to  vineyards  and 
houses,  were  in  a  much  more  un- 
settled state  in  the  time  of  Ahab 
than  at  present  ?  There  is  nobody 
better  able  to  answer  any  sucli 
question  than  Mr.  Charles  Reade. 

A  question  was  lately  asked  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  this 
effect,  '  Is  anything  about  to  be 
done  to  ease  the  trafiic  atHyde  Park 
Comer  ? '  and  a  reply  of  the  usual 
satisfactory,  nature  was  given :  *  It 
is  highly  desirable  that  something 
should  be  done,  and  various  schemes 
have  been  suggested,  but  we  don't 
at  present  see  that  we  can  do  any- 
thing at  all.'  Now,  with  submis- 
sion,  I  venture  to  say  there  is  some- 
thing that  could  be  done  there  to 
ease  the  traffic — not  all  that  is 
wanted,  but  still  something  worth 
while — Kione  in  a  short  time  and 
done  at  a  small  cost:  take  awaj 
the  two  useless  front  gardens 
of  the  arch  at  Constitution  Hill, 
let  the  side  path  run  close  to  the 
arch,  and  add  the  present  side 
path,  or  most  of  it,  to  the  road. 
This  by  itself  would  be  a  gain ;  and 
more  still  might  be  gained,  withoat 
any  harm,  by  paring  off  a  few  feet 
of  the  comer  of  the  Green  Park, 
just  east  of  the  Arch  (where  there 
is  no  tree),  and  curving  there  the 
sidepath  towards  the  Arch. 

A  gentleman  with  whose  notions 
of  things  I  usually  find  myself  in 
agreement,  Patricius  Walker  bj 
name,  made  some  observations  four 
years  ago  in  Fraser  on  the  London 
Parks  and  London  trees,  and  com- 
plained with  reason  of  a  neglect- 
fulness  whereof  he  gave  certain 
instances.  I  regret  to  say,  being 
myself  a  sworn  lover  of  trees, 
that  no  visible  improvement  has 
been  made  in  these  four  years  in 
the  matters  complained  of.  The 
young  planes  on  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment are  apparently  doing 
well;  we  hear  rumours  promis- 
ing a  shady  future  to   the  bare 
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sidewalks  of  Portland  Place  and 
the    Maiylebone    Road,  and  this 
'vision   of  trees,'   though    as    jet 
unreal  as   Snsan's  in  Cheapside,  is 
pleasant ;  bnt  the  actoal  existing 
Old    Trees    of    London,    priceless 
ornaments  and  solaces,  are  rotting, 
filing,  disappearing,  one  by  one, 
score  by   score.     Trees  mnst  die; 
bnt  their   lives   can  be  prolonged 
by  care  and  shortened  by  neglect, 
and   the    Old    Trees    of   London 
are  neglected,  although  they  are 
the    most    precious    trees    in  the 
world,  the  most  in  need  of  tend- 
ance, and  the  best  able  to  pay  for 
nnrses  and   doctors,  if  they  could 
only  call  them  in. 

The  whole  cost  of  maintaining 
the  London  Parks  (including  Ken- 
sington  Gardens),  and  of  policing 
fchem,  is  paid  out  of  the  general 
taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom  by 
yearly  renewed  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons.     Were  I  in  that  House 
1  would  call  attention,  when  this 
vote  came  on,  ta  the  neglect  of  the 
old  trees,   and  ask  why  they  are 
not  tended  at  least  as  carefully  as 
those  in  the  parks  of  other  cities 
and  of  private  owners.     The  Canada 
Poplar  in  the  Green  Park,  facing 
Park  Lane,  with  the  large  hole  in 
its   stem    to    which    Mr.    Walker 
pointed    four    years    ago,    is   still 
there;  and  the  hole  is  still  there, 
widening  and  deepening  with  every 
shower ;  and  a  gust  of  wind  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  suddenly  this  irre- 
placeable piece  of  arboreal  pictu- 
i*e8qiieness    may    come   any    day; 
the  trunk  is  like  a  hollow   tooth. 
There  are  many  such  in  the  parks, 
and  many  such  have  fallen  in  the 
said  four  years.     One  notable  tree, 
the  elm  in  Garden  Court,  Temple, 
*o  which  Mr.  Walker  called  atten- 
tion (for  this  the    Benchers    are 
i^ponsible),    has   since  died  and 
^ppeared,    as    foretold,    merely 
°®<»nae  idlers  were  suffered  to  pick 
off  a  ring  of  its  bark.      A  shilling's 
worth  of  wire  netting  would  have 
saved  it.     Bow  much,  I  wonder, 


has  the  sapling  cost  that  now 
stands  in  the  same  spot ;  and  how 
long  will  it  be  before  it  casts  as 
thick  a  summer  shadow  on  the 
dancing  fountain  P 

Further,  I  would  ask  whether 
there  can  be  any  recondite  reason, 
political  or  other — ^there  being 
none  discoverable  by  ordinary 
human  reflection — ^for  the  xmsightly 
and  often  filthy  state  of  many  of 
the  principal  walks  in  the  Parks, 
some  of  which  are  pedestrian 
thoroughfares  as  importimt  as  any 
sidewa&s  in  the  metropolis.  The 
ugliest  and  dirtiest  of  all  perhaps 
is  the  much-frequented  walk  from 
the  Marble  Arch  to  Knightsbridge. 
Lord  Palmerston  (see  his  'Life') 
reproved  a  certain  colleague  of  his 
for  keeping  the  public  off  the  grass, 
and  possibly  his  rebuke  still  has  force ; 
but  there  is  no  visible  reason  why, 
in  the  interests  of  the  public  itself, 
this  walk,  already  broad  to  the 
full,  should  not  be  kept  decently 
trim  and  pleasant  like  other  similar 
walks,  not  left  year  after  year  to 
straggle  out  into  hideous  bald  spaces 
without  any  attempt  to  protect  or 
renew  the  sward.  Certam  smaller 
paths  ought  to  present  asphalte  to 
the  feet  instead  of  mud,  as  for  ex- 
ample that  which  cuts  off  the  angle 
as  you  walk  fr^m  Victoria  Gate 
to  the  west  bridge  over  the  Ser- 
pentine. 

The  multitude  of  dirty  pieces  of 
paper  scattered  about,  which  of- 
fended Mr.  Walker's  eyes  four 
years  ago,  still  disfigure  the  green- 
sward, especially  of  Kensington 
Gardens  and  Battersea  Park.  Why 
is  not  the  useful  chiffonnxer^  who 
leaves  Paris  clear  of  its  rags  and 
orts  every  morning  by  eight  o'clock, 
known  in  our  Parks---a  British  bro- 
ther of  him — and  indeed  through- 
out London  ?  An  intelligent  Park- 
keeper  assured  me  that  the  de- 
sirable clearance  could  and  would 
be  readily  done  in  the  Parks,  if 
only  the  Authorities  would  gpive 
permission  for  the  bits  of  paper  to  be 
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oamed  off  and  sold.  He  and  bis 
fellows  wonld  take  care  it  was  done 
in  an  orderly  way.  Bat  this  per- 
mission is  refosed,  and  the  nnder- 
gardeners  pick  np  the  said  refuse,  at 
indefinite  intervals,  or  as  much  or 
little  of  it  as  they  find  convenient, 
and  bury  it  in  holes,  '  By  Order.' 

In  short,  with  abundant  and  su- 
perabundant means,  the  parks  and 
pleasure  grounds  of  London,  of  &r 
greater  importance  for  the  health 
and  solacement  of  human  beings 
than  any  equal  areas  on  the  globe, 
are  not  at  all  so  well  managed  as 
they  might  easily  be.  Stupidity, 
apathy,  brainless  routine,  have 
had  and  are  having  their  usual 
effects  defective.  To  apportion 
the  blame  is  too  nice  a  matter 
for  me,  but  the  exercise  in 
this  direction  of  ordinary  human 
intelligence  and  activity  could  do 
wonders  in  a  single  season.  It 
could  (to  name  a  few  things)  have 
the  old  trees  careMly  looked  after, 
the  ragged  and  filthy  walkli  im- 
proved, the  dirty  papers  picked  up, 
the  female  prowlers,  habitual  after 
dusk — especially  in  the  Ghreen  and 
Hyde  Parks — ^banished.  It  could, 
moreover,  have  something  done  with 
the  stones  of  Burlington  House  Co- 
lonnade, pulled  down  ten  years  agOy 
if  only  to  pile  them  away  in  a 
comer — the  said  stones  having  been 
carted  round  at  great  expense  to 
Battersoa  Park,  and  having  lain 
there  ever  since,  scattered  along 
part  of  the  river  frontage,  most  in- 
convenient and  unsi^htiy,  and  ap- 
parently hindering  the  completion 
of  the  much  required  entrance  close 
to  Albert  Brid^. 


At  a  door  in  Bond  Street,  to  ad- 
vertise a  picture  exhibited  within, 
stands  a  board  inscribed  in  large 
gold  letters  with  some  stanzas  of 
a  highly  popular  Ballad  of  a  war- 
like nature.  On  reading  them  at 
the  present  moment  one  cannot 
but  feel  an  anxious  hope  that,  if 
England  should  unhappily  be  again 


plunged  in  war,  we  shall  not  hear  of 
any  more  '  wild  charges '  for  all  the 
world  to  wonder  at,  or  add  any 
new  name  to  our  history,  our  poetiy, 
and  our  art,  so  full  of  uncomfort- 
able associations  as  *  Balaklava.* 


I  delight  to  meet  my  fellow  crea- 
tures, either  on  the  general  ground  of 
humanity,  or  on  the  special  ground 
of  affinity;  but  mock  intimacy 
with  quasi-friends  is  intolerable. 

Bold  is  the  man  who  can  venture 
to  say  to  himself,  '  I  am  a  bom 
thinker ;  the  business  of  my  life  is  to 
think  and  put  my  thought  on  re- 
cord.  If  I  do  not  this,  whatever 
else  I  may  attempt  or  succeed  in,  1 
shall  feel  that  I  nave  &iled.*  Yet 
here  and  there — ^very  rare,  but  very 
real — ^is  a  man  who  might  say  this 
without  presumption,  and  ought  to 
say  it,  in  some  shape,  and  act  uponit. 


The  fiercest  theological  antago- 
nists are  essentially  like-minded 
men,  basing  themselves  on  con- 
ventionalities and  irrationalities. 
Hence  no  changing  of  sides  among 
them  is  to  be  wondered  at. 


Crossing  Africa  is  even  more  diffi- 
cult, and  presumablylmore  usefnl, 
than  walkmg  4,000  quarter-miles  in 
4,000  ten  minutes,  therefore  I  am 
veiy  willing  to  give  Mr.  '  Stanley ' 
(*  Stanley,'  by  the  way,  is  an  excel- 
lent name,  only  rather  common) 
a  much  higher  place  than  Gale  on 
the  list  of  living  celebrities ;  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  S.  has  cer- 
tainly done  some  very  questionable 
things  in  the  course  of  his  wonder- 
ful performance.  As  to  that,  how- 
ever, let  the  Great  Powers  chiefly 
concerned  settle  it  among  them- 
selves— ^the  Daily  Telegraph,  the 
New  York  Herald,  and  the  (Jeo- 
graphical  Society.  He  boasted 
that,  if  he  made  war,  it  was  not  at 
the  selfish  bidding  of  a  Sovereign. 

I  recollect  seeing  and  hearing 
Mr.   Stanley  at    Brighton  on  his 
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retnm  from  his  first  expedition, 
and  remarking  that  he  looked  as 
like  a  citizen  of  the  Ghreat  Republic 
(the  bold  defiant  bearing,  &c.)  as 
if  he  had  been  bom  there.  I  heard 
his  address  in  the  Gleographical  Sec- 
tion of  the  British  Association,  and 
enjoyed  the  refreshing  freedom  with 
which  he  recommended  the  Chair- 
man and  others  who  had  differed 
from  him  on  one  or  two  geographi- 
cal points  to  '  get  out  of  their  arm- 
chairs and  go  over  to  Africa  for  a 
few  months'  before  making  any 
farther  remarks.  Bnt  what  I 
recollect  best  is  this.  In  the  front 
row  of  the  audience  sat  a  certain 
ex-Emperor  with  sharply  pointed 
monstachios,  and  his  ex-Empress. 
Mr.  Stanley  led  up  his  interesting 
story  to  the  point  of  the  actual 
discoyery  of  the  long-lost  Inving- 
stone,  and  told  with  energy  and 
dramatic  effect  how  they  greeted 
each  other:  'He  asked  me  what 
news  from  Europe.  I  told  him, — 
*Hhe  Grermans  have  whipt  the 
French  and  are  besieging  Paris !  "  ' 
These,  I  think,  were  the  exact 
words.  I  was  not  so  placed  as  to 
see  the  ex-Imperial  fieicee,  but  I 
believe  what  happened  was  this — 
the  waxen  features  of  the  soi-ddsant 
Napoleon  betrayed  no  responsive 
flicker;  the  lady's  large  eyelids 
drooped,  and  a  &int  colour 
moimted  in  her  cheeks ;  while  the 
African  Traveller  strode  on  tri- 
umphantly through  his  narrative, 
as  he  had  done  across  the  land  of 
lions  and  cannibals. 


In  MctemilUm  for  February,  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  has  a  short  but 
noteworthy  essay  on  '  the  proposed 
substitutes  for  religion '  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  Pro- 
fessor Clifford,  and  other  avowed 
atheists  —  an  essay  showing  a 
thorough  agreement  with  the  opi- 
nions expressed  by  the  writer  of 
'Modem  Prophets'  in  Fraser  for 
last  September.  This  remark  is 
worth  meditating :  '  The  doctrines 


of  Natural  Selection,  and  the  Sur- 
vival of  the  IHttest,  are  beginning 
to  generate  a  morality  of  their 
own,  with  the  inevitable  corollary 
that  the  proof  of  superior  fitness 
is  to  survive — ^to  survive  either  by 
force  or  cunning.  .  .  •  The  feel- 
ing that  success  covers  everything 
seems  to  be  gaining  ground,  and 
to  be  overcoming,  not  merely  the 
old  conventional  rules  of  honour, 
but  moral  principle  itself.' 

Meanwhile  it  is  already  beginning 
to  be  perceived,  up  and  down,  that 
Physical  Science  has  in  some  direc- 
tions not  merely  reached  the  limits  of 
her  authority  in  proffering  explana- 
tions of  the  nature  of  things,  but 
considerably  overstept  those  limits, 
and  must  retire  to  her  proper 
ground.  Physical  Science  can  give 
good  help  in  purifying  Religion, 
freeing  ft  from  crudities,  from 
gross  and  unwholesome  elements, 
but  can  no  more  be  a  substitute  for 
it  than  a  filter  can  for  a  fountain. 


Two  handsome  volumes,  full  of 
woodcuts,  raised  some  expectation — 
Walks  in  London,  by  Augustus  J. 
Hare.  I  never  looked  into  Walks 
in  Rome,  but  had  a  general  im- 
pression in  its  favour,  and  a  notion 
that  in  this  new  venture  something 
might  be  hoped  for,  on  the  inexhaus- 
tible subject  of  London,  a  cut  above 
the  ordinary  guide-books.  But  I  was 
utterly  disappointed ;  finding  Walks 
in  London  distinctly  a  poor  book 
in  substance  and  style,  laborious 
without  accuracy,  miscellaneous 
without  readability.  It  belongs  to 
a  class  of  books  which  deserves  to 
be  discouraged,  coming  forward 
with  a  certain  air  of  importance, 
and  occupying  the  g^und  appro- 
priate to  better  things.  The  worst 
examples  I  know  of  this  kind  are 
Mr.  William  Carew  Hazhtt's  edi- 
tions of  Old  Poets  and  Dramatists, 
models  of  inaccuracy,  choking  up 
the  small  market  possible  for  such 
things. 
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Many  an  autobiography  whicH, 
while  as  yet  nnwritten,  appeared  a 
most  rich  and  new  thing  to  its  pro- 
jector, being  written  has  proved 
savourless  and  unprofitable.  The 
dullest  life  is  to  its  experiencer 
more  interesting  than  all  ancient 
and  modem  history ;  and  the  nar- 
ration of  even  such  a  life  would 
have  interest  for  other  men — ^if  only 
the  narrator  knew  what  to  tell,  and 
how  to  tell  it ;  but  just  herein  lies 
the  difficulty. 

There  are  things  that  appear 
trivial  at  the  first  glance;  on  re- 
flection, still  more  trivial;  and, 
when  carefully  studied,  are  found 
to  be  thoroughly  and  essentially 
trivial ;  and  yet  which  are  allowed 
to  have  weighty  effects  in  human 
affairs.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  du- 
ties of  practical  wisdom  to  guard 
against  injuries  from  disproportion 
between  cause  and  effect-— tragic 
effects  from  trivial  causes  by  reason 
of  human  folly. 

The  vulgar  are  apt  to  estimate  a 
little  man  by  his  highest  deeds,  and 
a  great  man  by  his  lowest. 

The  SpectcUor,  I  see  (February 
1 6),  considers  that  when  it  criticises 
Fraser  it  resembles  '  the  stall  occu- 
pants of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
criticising  Mr.  Mapleson's  manage- 
ment,' and  that  when  Fraser  criti- 
cises the  Spectator,  Fraser  resembles 
'  a  playwright  criticising  his  audi- 
ence.' The  Spectator  forgets  that . 
it  has  no  patent  or  privilege  of 
spectatorship.  Each  in  turn  (so 
far  as  the  figure  holds  good)  is 
witness  of  the  other's  performance. 
Spectas  et  iu  spectciberis. 

If  the  critic  had  read  with  more 
care  the  paragraphs  upon  which  he 
comments,  he  would  not  have  been 
in  such  haste  to  take  all  the 
strictures  to  himself.  Many  of 
the  remarks  are  general ;  those 
which  apply  to  the  Spectator  are 
applied  with  unmistakable  direct- 


ness. The  critic  declares  in  his 
own  person  that  he  cannot  be  a 
disappointed  contributor,  '  being 
entirely  innocent  of  the  habit  of 
writing  in  magazines ; '  and  it  is 
presumable  that  he  is  also  ignorant 
of  the  troubles  and  trials  connected 
with  the  task  of  editing  a  magazine. 
With  a  share  of  that  experience  he 
would  possibly  be  sometimes  more 
considerate  in  his  office  of  critic 

I  shall  quote  the  latter  part  of 
the  Spectator  critic's  rejoinder  in 
full.      'Ab  to  the  criticism  itself 
which  has  excited  such  indignation 
in  Epping  Forest,  he  is  obliged  in 
conscience  to  repeat  it.     The  defect 
oi  Fraser' 8  Magazine  among  maga- 
zines is  snippetiness,   a   habit   of 
publishing  so  many  articles   that 
they  are  none  of  them  exhaustive, 
and  many  of  them  comparatively 
poor.    We  have,  for  example,  tried 
diligently  in  this  number  of  Fraser 
to  find  articles  for  praise,  and  have 
found  none,  except  what  seems  to 
us  a  very  lucid  and    striking  ac- 
count of  Celsus's  argument  against 
Christianity.      We    would    gladlv 
be     pleased    with    "Ivy-Leaves,' 
rather  appreciating   literary   pern- 
mican,   but   thougn  .we  decidedly 
enjoy  such  deliverances  as  "  Sceptics 
are  often  Badicals,  Unbelievers  are 
always  Conservatives,"  as  express- 
ing in  a  crude  form  a  suggestive 
truth,  we  are  unable  to  pi^ess  to 
appreciate  this  kind  of  thing, — "  In 
a  Palace  of  Dreams,  or  at  worst,  a 
Hut  of  Illusions,  poor  Man  strives 
to  shelter  himself  while  he  may 
amid  the  dreadful  Desert  of  the 
Universe."     That  is  rubbish,  surely 
only  worthy  of  Bnlwer.' 

This  kind  of  thing  undoubtedly 
is  'criticising  the  management,' 
and  is  just  the  kind  of  thing  to 
which  I  objected.  The  logic  and 
the  English  of  the  whole  criticifim 
it  were  hardly  profitable  to  consider 
too  curiously.  But  it  is  evident 
that  to  have  many  articles  in  a 
number  does  not  hinder  the  pro- 
duction   of  'exhaustive'   articles, 
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for  an  article  or  aeries  of  articles 
maj  be  continned  through  two, 
three,  or  a  dozen  nambers ;  and  the 
fact  is  that  Fraser  dnring  the  last 
three  years,  and  np  to  the  very 
end  of  last  year,  has,  if  anything, 
Raperabonnded  in  papers  which 
might  not  unfitly  be  described  as 
'long  and  ezhanstive.'  Does  the 
Spectator  happen  to  recollect  *  Early 
Kings  of  Norway,'  '  German  Home 
Life/  'An  Antnmn  in  Western 
France,'  'Quarter  Sessions,'  'Mes- 
merism &c.,' '  Experiences  of  Ambu- 
lances, "Garibaldi  in  France,'  'Rus- 
sian Literature,'  'British  Trade'? 
It  certainly  has  forgotten  that  its  own 
complaint  against  Fraser  no  longer 
ago  than  July  last,  took  the  form 
of  blaming  it  for  being  'hampered 
with  serious  serials.  Five  of  the 
papers  of  this  number  are  continua- 
tions, of  which  one  has  reached  the 
fifth  and  the  other  the  eleventh 
part.'  If  this  character  be  not 
the  precise  opposite  of  habitual 
'  snippetiness,'  the  Spectator  critic 
might  as  well  write  in  Sanscrit 
at  once.  The  description  of  Mr. 
Fronde's  article  as  'a  very  lucid 
and  striking  account  of  Celsus's 
argument  against  Christianity'  is 
an  entirely  nusleading  one,  as  every 
reader  of  the  article  will  see; 
the  word  *  crude '  is  inserted  to 
all  appearance  because  a  disparag- 
ing epithet  seemed  desirable,  and 
the  allusion  to  Bulwer  on  account 
of  the  numerous  capital  letters. 
As  to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence 
*  In  a  Palace  of  Dreams  '  &c.,  the 
critic — who  can  scarcely  be  credited 
with  a  keen  eye  for  a  trope  (vide 
^upra) — might  at  least,  since  he 
thonght  it  worth  fixing  on  for 
comment,  have  given  a  moment's 
meditation  to  this  expression  of  a 
mood,  and  to  the  sentence  which 
follows  and  refers  to  it ;  if,  indeed, 
to  meditate  on  anything  he  finds 
within  the  covers  of  a  Magazine 
were  possible  to  the  regular  Maga- 
zine Critic. 
It  may  be  suspected,  in  fine,  that 


a  gentleman  who  should  go  to  the 
opera  for  the  sake  of  'criticising 
Mr.  Mapleson's  management'  would 
scarce  be  likely  to  prove  the  most 
sympathetic  of  auditors,  or  the  one 
whose  opinion  would,  on  the  whole, 
be  best  worth  having.  And  now, 
having  said  thus  much,  I  wish  I 
had  said  nothing  at  all.  The 
Spectator  has  often  done,  and  is 
doing  now,  good  public  service  in 
matters  of  more  moment  than  the 
readability  of  a  magazine,  and  I 
have  no  feeling  to  it,  on  the  whole, 
but  a  kind  one. 


The  usual  '  Organs '  of  the  press, 
big  and  little,  have  ground  out  their 
new  tune.  The  Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  with  variations  each  after 
its  kind.  By  &r  the  most  note- 
worthy criticism  of  the  book  I 
have  met  is  in  the  shape  of  five 
letters  reprinted  from  a  Manchester 
newspaper  and  now  purchasable 
for  sixpence  at  Simpkin  &  Co.'s; 
title.  The  Grown  and  the  Cabinet. 
The  following  passage  deserves 
thinking  upon : 

'That  the  personality  of  the 
Sovereign  endures  through  all  the 
changes  of  Parliaments  and  Cabi- 
nets and  the  greater  changes  which 
pass  over  the  world,  is  a  distinct 
source  of  danger.  Old  contests 
and  defeats  which  the  nation  has 
agreed  to  forget,  or  which  a  new 
generation  despises,  may  live  on  in 
their  pristine  greenness  within  the 
Sovereign's  breast,  and  overshadow 
the  interests  of  to-day.  We  have 
an  illustration  too  near  at  hand. 
Should  it  have  happened,  as  the 
Prince  Consort's  Biography  renders 
but  too  probable,  that  the  Queen 
has  taken  up  decided  ground  against 
Bussia  on  the  Eastern  Question,  we 
may  fairly  suspect  that  we  see  in 
such  an  attitude  a  mixing  up  of 
politics  with  the  touching  homage 
of  a  lifetime  to  the  man  she  loved. 
The  sentiment,  considered  as  an 
attribute  of  personal  afiection,  is 
worthy  of  respect  and  reverence, 
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bat  as  an  element  of  our  foreign 
policy  it  cannot  be  too  severely 
reprehended  nor  too  decisively  ab- 
jured. What  we  see  going  on  in 
the  East  is  undoubtedly  a  reversal 
of  a  policy  which  the  Prince  adopted 
with  passionate  vehemence,  and  an 
overthrovnng  of  the  fabric  which  he 
helped  to  build  up ;  but  why  should 
we  adhere  to  a  blunder  merely  for 
the  sake  of  maintaining  intact  the 
illusion  that  he  and  Baron  Stock- 
mar  were  the  wisest  as  well  as  the 
best  of  men  ?  In  conclusion,  let 
me  say  that  these  remarks  have  not 
been  volunteered.  They  are  made 
in  answer  to  a  challenge.  For  when, 
in  however  mild  a  form,  and  though 
in  reference  only  to  a  parfc  of  tbe 
national  affairs,  the  heresy  of  per- 
sonal rule  is  proclaimed  &om  the 
steps  of  the  Throne,  it  is  necessary 
to  speak  out,  lest  silence  perchance 
should  be  construed  into  assent.' 


If  England  should  escape  calamity 
it  will  indeed  be  wonderful.  She, 
and  she  alone,  has  supported 
through  the  period  of  a  generation 
of  men,  for  entirely  selfish  reasons, 
the  rotten  Turkish  Empire.     She 


has  allowed  an  Adventurer,  whom 
nobody  trusts,  to  creep  up  to  the 
head  place  in  her  Ministry,  and 
enabled  him  to  put  the  prejudices 
and  the  weaknesses  around  and 
above  him  to  his  own  ambitious  uses. 
Under  the  Star  of  Westminster  sits 
a  House  of  Commons  which  for  wis- 
dom, eloquence,  and  dignity,  com- 
pares poorly  with  any  other  of 
recent  times ;  no  small  fraction  of 
its  number  loudly  proclaiming  con- 
tempt  for  England  and  for  the  As- 
sembly to  which  they  belong.  And 
the  chief  political  antagonist  of  the 
successful  player  has  abnegated 
future  office  while  continuing  to 
take  virtually  the  leading  part  on 
the  Liberal  side,  of  the  game.  We 
have  lost  an  old  set  of  politicians, 
and  have  not  gained  a  new. 

I  for  one  should  not  care  a  straw 
whether  we  had  a  so-called  Liberal 
or  a  so-called  Conservative  Govern- 
ment  at  this  dangerous  time,  if  we 
had  only  a  Government  that  honest 
and  intelligent  men  could  trust. 


The  People  are  always  for  peace 
the  Rabble  for  war. 
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RECENT  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NAVAL  WARFARE. 


DOWN  to  a  very  recent  period 
battles,  both  by  land  and  sea, 
werp  mainly  decided  by  close  fight- 
ing. 

Yardann  to  jazdarm  entangled  they  lie, 

exactly  expi*es8ed  the  position  of 
oaval  combatants.  In  1796  it  was 
demonstrated  for  the  first  time 
that  one  ship  could  beat  off  an 
entire  squadron  if  she  were  armed 
with  heavier  gnns  than  any  of 
her  opponents.  In  that  3rear  the 
celebrated  QlaMon  repulsed  a  squa- 
dron of  six  French  frigates,  she 
being  armed  with  68-pounder  car- 
ix)nades.  But  weapons  of  this 
calibre  did  not  come  into  general 
086.  So  late  as  1859,  three  years 
after  the  Crimean  war,  the  lower- 
deck  guns  of  the  largest  steam 
iine-of-battle  ships  were  only  long 
32-pounders. 

In  that  year  all  was  suddenly 
changed.  Rifled  shell  guns  made 
their  appearance;  ironclad  ships 
were  introduced  to  resist  them, 
&nd  since  then  the  race  between 
gans  and  armour  has  gone  on 
with  increasing  speed  and  vehe- 
mence up  to  the  present  time,  when 
the  struggle  lies  between  guns 
weighing  a  hundred  tons  and 
armour  two  feet  thick.  With  the 
gi'owth  of  such  tremendous  wea- 
pons it  was  generally  believed 
that  overwhelming  slanghtcr  or 
simple  annihilation  would  be  com- 
mon in  the  naval  actions  of  the 
future.  So  fiir,  however,  as  our 
present  experience  goes,  it  seems 
only  to  indicate  that  the  rule  of  oen- 
turies  will  not  be  broken  through, 
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and  that  the  loss  of  human  lifo 
will  be  no  greater  in  the  battles  of 
the  future  than  in  those  of  the 
past. 

All  the  questions  connected  with 
naval  construction  and  naval  arma- 
ment have  remained  matters  of 
theory  and  experiment  throughout 
this  period  of  eighteen  years. 

The  river  warfare  conducted  with 
roughly  extemporised  '  monitors ' 
in  the  American  civil  war  of  186 1- 
1865,  was  of  too  limited  and  excep- 
tional a  character  to  throw  much 
light  on  any  of  the  probable  results 
of  a  genuine  naval  action  on  the 
open  sea.  The  question  of  torpedo 
defence  of  harbours  and  estuaries, 
was  the  only  part  of  the  great  pro- 
blem which  received  any  practical 
illustration  in  that  contest. 

The  battle  of  Lissa,  in  1866,  is 
the  only  engagement  between  fleets 
which  has  taken  place  since  the  era 
of  ironclads  and  rifled  shell  guns. 
Armour  had  then  only  reached  a 
moderate  thickness,  and  guns  a 
moderate  size.  Wooden  steam  Iine- 
of-battle  ships  were  able  to  take 
part  in  the  conflict,  and  with  deci- 
sive effect,  though  in  a  manner 
which  would  have  startled  their 
designers.  The  Ferdinand  Max^  a 
wooden  *  liner,*  actually  rammed 
au  Italian  ironclad,  the  Be  d^Italia. 
The  latter  reeled  from  the  blow, 
righted  again  with  a  heavy  roll, 
and  '  went  inunediately  to  the  bot- 
tom.' The  action  ended  in  a  glo- 
rious victory  for  the  Austrian  arms. 
Admiral  Tegethoff  ascribed  the  re- 
sult solely  to  the  use  of  the  ram. 
'  I  simply  rammed  away  at  every« 
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thing  I  saw  painted  grey/  ^^^^  ^^ 
own  version  of  the  hattle. 

The  war  of  1870,  between  France 
and  Germany,  was  decided  on  land. 
The  German  fleet  was  not  of  snfB- 
cient  strength  to  cope  with  the 
French,  and  it  remained  for  the 
most  part  closely  blockaded  in  the 
port  of  Kiel.  One  partial  engage- 
ment took  place  in  the  West  Indies, 
bnt  being  in  Spanish  waters  it  was 
interrupted.  Kamming  was  at- 
tempted and  failed ;  both  ves- 
sels scraped  past  each  other,  dis- 
mounting a  French  gun  and  doing 
some  damage  to  the  chains  and 
upper  works.  The  GFerman  vessel 
lost  her  foremast  previous  to  this, 
but  bj  great  exertions  cleared  away 
the  wreck  and  dSbris  and  continued 
the  action  until  it  was  stopped  by 
the  Spaniards. 

The  latest  illustration  of  naval 
war&re  is  to  English  people  the 
most  interesting  also.  The  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  fight 
between  the  British  unarmoured 
vessels  Shah  and  Amethyetj  and  the 
Peruvian  ironclad  Huascar,  closely 
resemble  those  of  Cartagena  in 
1873,  and  illustrate  the  peculiarly 
difficult  and  delicate  tasks  which 
our  naval  officers  have  often  to 
perform. 

In  1873  the  Intransigente  fac- 
tion obtained  possession  of  Carta- 
gena, the  Spanish  Portsmouth, 
and  the  strongest  fortress  in  the 
kingdom,  the  dockyard,  three  first- 
class  ironclads,  and  the  two  large 
unarmoured  ft*igates  Almansa  and 
Vittoria.  Ah  soon  as  a  *  provisional 
government '  of  the  usual  revolu- 
tionary type  had  been  established, 
a  squadron  was  despatched  to  levy 
black  mail  along  the  coast,  threat- 
ening to  lay  every  town  in  ashes 
which  refused  their  demands.  The 
rights  and  property  of  persons  of 
many  different  nationalities  were 
of  course  threatened  by  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  ironclad  fleets  of 
the  great  Powers  promptly  repaired 
to  Cartagena.     The  result  was  the 


seizure  of  the  Ahrumsa  and  Ftttor^o, 
and  their  forcible  removal  to  Gi- 
braltar by  the  British  squadron, 
there  to  be  detained  until  the 
Spanish  Gk)vemment  had  reduced 
Cartagena,  and  the  ships  could  be 
restoied  to  their  legitimate  owners. 
Up  to  the  last  moment  it  was  be- 
lieved that  GrfiJvez  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  removal  of  the  ftigatea, 
and  Sir  Hastings  Yelverton's  ships 
were  cleared  for  action.  The  In- 
transigentes,  however,  declined  the 
engagement,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  place  surrendered  to  the  na- 
tional troops. 

The  situation  with  which  Ad- 
miral de  Horsey  had  to  deal  was  as 
follows.  Pi6rola,  who  was  endea- 
vouring to  seize  the  Presidency  of 
the  Republic,  managed  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  ironclad  Htuiscar 
in  the  harbour  of  Callao,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  levy  contributions  along 
the  coast,  much  as  Ghklvez  and  bis 
followers  had  done  in  Spain  four 
years  previously.  The  Peruvian 
Gt)vemment  disowned  the  acts  of 
the  Huascary  and  offered  a  reward 
to  anyone  who  would  restore  the 
vessel  to  the  Republic. 

The  H^uiscar  meanwhile  had  mo- 
lested four  British  vessels,  detain- 
ing one    and    seizing  coals    from 
another;  in  fact  acting  in  a  qtm^ 
piratical  manner.     Whereupon  Ad- 
miral  de    Horsey,  with  the  Shah 
and  Amethyst  (both  unarmoured), 
proceeded  in  search  of  her,  and  an 
engagement  ensued,  throwing  con- 
siderable   light    upon    the    vexed 
questions  of  guns,  armour,  and  tor- 
pedoes.    The  Huascar  is  a  turret- 
ship,  armoured  with  4^-inch  plates 
on  the  hull,  and  5^inch  plates  on 
the  turret,  armed  with  two  i2^toii 
300-ponnder  g^ns,  both  in  a  sm^le 
turret,  besides  some  light  guns  on 
the  upper  deck.     She  is  200  feet 
long,  and  draws  14  feet  of  water. 

The  Amethyst  is  a  corvette  en- 
tirely unarmoured,  and  armed  with, 
fourteen  64-pounder8.  She  is  220 
feet  long;  tonnage,  1,400. 
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The  Shah  is  one  of  the  largest 
yesficls  in  the  Navy,  and  the  largest 
anarmoared  cruiser  in  the  world. 
She  is  of  4,000  tons  old  measure- 
ment. Her  length  is  342  feet  be- 
tween the  perpendiculars,  breadth 
of  beam  51  feet,  and  she  draws 
over  25  feet  of  water.  Her  engines 
are  of  1,000  nominal  and  7,500 
indicated  horse-power.  She  carries 
635  tons  of  coal,  and  steamed  on 
her  trial  trip  16  knots  an  hour. 
Her  armament  consists  of  two  1 2- 
ton  guns,  sixteen  6^-ton  guns,  and 
eight  64-ponnders. 

The  Hfuucar  having  refused  to 
surrender^  the  action  began  at 
3.6  P.M.  on  the  29th  of  May. 

The  following  are  Admiral  de 
Horsey's  remarks  on  the  action : 

The  8hah*8  firing  was  steady  and  well 
maintained,  bat  not  80  telling  as  I  should 
luiTe  wished.  It  must,  howerer,  be  oh- 
lenred  that  the  Huasear,  only  three  feet  out 
of  water,  and  frequently  end  on,  was  a  most 
di£acult  object  to  hit.  The  Shah's  fire  was 
also  frequently  stopped  by  my  order,  when, 
owing  to  the  Huascar  placing  herself  close 
onder  the  town  of  Ylo,  there  was  risk  of 
iojoring  the  town.  The  firing  was  also 
■topped  for  a  little  while  in  consequence  of 
the  Buascar's  colours  coming  down,  the 
halliaids  having  been  shot  away;  but 
subsequently  they  were  re-hoisted.  The 
Amttk^tfs  fire  was  conducted  with  great 
precision ;  but  her  armament  of  64-poundeni 
wss^  of  course,  useless,  except  to  distract 
attention,  and  to  draw  the  Hiuuear*s  fire 
occasionally  off  the  Shah,  The  engage- 
ment was  partly  a  following  one  and  partly 
a  rcTolTing  one,  with  occasional  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  Huasear  to  ram,  which 
had  to  be  carefolly  guarded  against  with  a 
ship  so  long  in  proportion  to  her  beam,  and 
therefore  so  slow  in  turning,  as  the  Shah, 
The /Tuastfor  appeared  to  be  steaming  about 
eleTen  knots,  and  to  be  beautiMly  handled, 
always  oontriTing  to  keep  her  turret  guns 
pointing  on  us,  except  when  in  their  loading 
position.  That  the  Suasear*s  shot  and 
shell  neyer  once  struck  the  Shah  (merely 
catting  away  a  couple  of  ropes),  was  singu- 
lar aiM  proTidential,  as  her  300-pounaer 
■hell  entering  a  ship  with  a  Urge  comple- 
ment like  the  Shah  would  hare  bad  serious 
lesulta.  At  54J  p.x.,  it  being  dusk,  and 
the  Hiuuear  haying  placed  herself  close  in- 
fihore  and  in  a  line  with  the  town,  I  caused 
the  firing  to  cease.  The  Shah  Knd  Amethyst 
then  took  up  positioDS  to  watch  the  Hua$ear, 


and  a  torpedo  expedition  was  organised  and 
despatched  from  the  Shah. 

Owing  to  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  the  height  of  the  neighbour- 
ing land,  nnder  which  a  compara- 
tively small  ohject  like  the  rebel 
ironclad  oonld  scarcely  be  seen, 
and  above  all  to  her  light  draught 
of  water,  enabling  her  to  go  close 
to  the  rooks,  the  Huasear  escaped, 
and  eventually  surrendered  to  the 
Peruvian  Government. 

The  following  entry  in  the  Shah's 
*  log  '  should  be  carefully  read  ;  its 
principal  feature  is  the  extraordi- 
narily small  damage  done  to  the 
jS^^,  though  the  vessels  were  at  one 
time  within  400  yards  of  each  other : 

0.50  p.x.  Sighted  steamer  standing  to- 
wards us.  1. 10  P.M.  Steamer  altered 
course  and  stood  into  Ylo.  1.15  p.m. 
Eecognised  her  as  ironclad  turret-ship 
Huasear,  bearing  Peruvian  ensign  at  main- 
masthead  and  peak,  with  ja(^  on  bow- 
sprit. 1.32  P.X.  Sounded  to  quarters  for 
action.  1.42  p.m.  Batteries  reported  clear. 
2.15  P.M.  Fired  blank  gun  to  attract  atten- 
tion ;  Huasear  stopped  immediately. 
2.17  P.M.  Lowered  cutter  with  senior 
lieutenant  to  board  her ;  2.23  p.m.  boarded. 
2.30  p  Ji.  Cutter  shoved  off,  and  returned  at 
2.37.  2.56P.M.  Fired  a  second  blank  charge; 
Huasear  distant  4,200  yards.  3.0  p.m. 
Fired  a  shot  across  her  bows.  3.6  p.m. 
Commenced  action  with  port  quarter-deck 
guns  at  1,900  yards ;  port  battery  firing, 
independently.  3.7  p.m.  Huasear  replied 
with  one-turret-gun  (the  other  not  having 
been  yet  run-out)  aoid  a  small  gun ;  the 
first  shot  passing  just  abaft  our  fore-top, 
and  the  other  abaft  the  mainmast,  cutting 
away  royal  and  topgallant-yard  ropes,  and 
sail-tackle  whip.  3.9  p.m.  Amethyst  en- 
gaged enemy;  ^iMiscar fired  a  snmllgun 
at  her,  and  with  another  cut  away  our 
fore-royal  braces.  3.26  p.m.  Bow  gnu  was 
reported  disabled  by  a  Palliser  shell  jam- 
ming in  the  bore.  3.30  p.m.  Starboard 
bro^bride  commenced  firing.  3.40  p.m. 
Bow  gun  reported  in  action.  3.55  p.m. 
Huasear  fired  a  shot  from  turret-gun,  pass- 
ing between  our  main  and  mizen  masts. 
4.12  and  4.34  P.M.  Fired  starboard 
electric  broadside  at  2,000  yards. 
4.35  P.M.  Huasear's  shot  fell  across 
our  bows  (wetting  bow  gun's  crew  by 
the  splash).  4.36  p.m.  Huasear  fired 
at  Amethyst.  4.48,  4.50,  and  4.54  p.m. 
Fired  starlyvird  broadside  bv  directing  gun. 
Very  goocf  lOt.  5.3  p.m.  Large  shot  frrmi 
Huasear     seed  over  our  poop,  and  another 
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fell  short  of  Amethyst,  at  5.8  p.h.  5.1  i  p.x. 
Huasear  fired  shell  from  40-poander,vhich 
burst  half-way.  She  was  then  closing  us 
apparently  to  ram.  5.13  p.x.  Oat  ling  gun 
commenced  firing.  5.14  p.m.  Fired  White- 
head torpedo  (track  of  it  traced  abont  half- 
way to  the  Huasear,  which  had  turned 
stem  on  instead  of  broadside,  as  when  it 
was  fired ;  appflrently  it  had  not  speed  to 
OTertake  her),  and  port  electric  broadside 
at  400  yards.  5.15  p.m.  Huasoai's  cross- 
trees  (main  topmast)  shot  away.  5.16  p.k. 
Bridge,  port  quarter  boat,  and  funnel-casing 
ditto.  5.35  P.M.  Huasear  fired  two  shots 
fh)m  turret  between  our  main  and  mizen 
masts,  low,  one  dropping  just  before  Ad- 
miral's galley.  5.45  p.m.  8hak  ceased 
firing.  The  *  Geaae  fire '  was  sounded  on 
several  occasions  owing  to  the  Huasear 
manoeuvring  in  front  of  the  town  of  Ylo, 
or  the  Amethyst  getting  in  our  line  of  fire. 
9.5  P.M.  Steam  pinnace  and  whaler  went 
away  in  charge  of  Gunnery  Lieutenant, 
with  Whitehead  and  outrigger  torpedoes  to 
try  and  blow  Huasear  up.  Boats  returned 
at  3.30  A.M.  on  May  30,  having  discovered 
that  Huasear  had  got  out. 

Sach  was  ihe  battle;  the  part 
played  by  the  Amethyst  having  been, 
m  Admiral  de  Horsey 's  own  words, 
identical  with  that  said  once  to  have 
been  allotted  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington to  some  untrained  levies — 
'to  draw  the  enemy's  fire.' 

Had  the  Shak  carried  two  2  5 -ton 
guns,  which  we  believe  she  could 
well  carry',  besides  lighter  guns  if 
necessary,  she  could  most  probably 
have  disabled  the  Huasear  a  turret 
and  compelled  her  to  surrender; 
as  it  was,  the  turret  was  struck, 
but  not  seriously  injured. 

Contrary,  then,  to  the  general 
expectation,  a  naval  engagement  has 
occurred  lasting  nearly  two  hours 
between  ships  armed  with  guns  in- 
sufficient indeed  for  the  work  re- 
quired, but  of  a  calibre  which  would 
have  seemed  astonishing  in  the 
Crimea,  and  only  one  man  was 
killed  on  board  the  Huasear,  which 
had  a  few  men  also  wounded. 

Elaborate  precautions  have  been 
taken  of  recent  years  to  protect 
armoured  ships  from  shell  striking 
exactly  at  the  water- lioe,  '  between 
wind  and  water,'  as  it  is  called,  and 
no  design  of  an  ironclad  is  con- 


sidered complete  without  a  Water- 
line  Belt  of  armour.  In  his  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  last 
session  Mr.  Reed,  formerly  Chief 
Constructor  of  the  Navy,  declined 
to  rank  any  vessel  without  a  water- 
line  belt  as  an  effective  first-class 
ironclad.  Yet  in  this  action  the  S^ 
was  not  even  hulled,  and  the  dama^ 
done  was  mainly  to  her  rigging. 

The  invention  of  the  Whitehead 
or  'fish'  torpedo  would,    it   was 
generally  believed,  exercise  an  enor- 
mous effect   upon    naval  war&ie. 
Ironclads,  it  was  said,  will  be  useless 
against  these  new  engines  of  de- 
struction.    The  total  loss,  it  might 
be  called  annihilation,  of  a  small 
Turkish   monitor  on  the  Danube, 
shortly  after  the  commencement  of 
the  present  war,  by  a  torpedo  of  a 
different  kind  seemed  to  strengthen 
this     impression.       The    ordinarj 
torpedo    used    on    that    occasion, 
though  it  proved  of  terrible  effect, 
did    not    in    theory     possess   the 
tremendous  power  of  the  White- 
head.    The  latter  is  a  long  pointed 
tube  of  steel  containing  an  explosive 
charge  in  front ;    it  is  discharged 
through  a  tube  in  the  ship's  side, 
propelled  by  a  small  self-contained 
engine,   which  is  driven  by  com- 
pressed air.     Travelling  at  ihe  rate 
of  16  or  18  miles  an  hour  under 
water,   and    exploding  at  the  mo- 
ment of  contact  with  any  object, 
it  is  certainly  the  most  subtle  and 
terrible    weapon  ever  devised  for 
fighting  at  sea.     Its  admirers  claim 
for  it  that  the  effect  of  the  explosion 
will  be  to  blow  away  75  feet  of  a 
ship's  bottom ;  in  short,  to  destroy 
her.  Put  to  a  practical  test^  however, 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  so 
formidable    as  was    supposed.    A 
singular  confirmation  of  this  is  to 
be    found  in  the    order    reoenUy 
issued  by  the  Oerman  Goyemment 
to    suspend    the    construction    of 
torpedo  vessels  (armed  with  White- 
heads) for  the  present.     This  was 
owing  to   some  experiments   with 
the  Whitehead  having   given  un- 
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satisfactory  results.  In  smooth 
water  the  torpedo  travelled  quickly 
and  accurately  to  its  destination, 
bat  with  the  [lightest  *  sea  on '  the 
projectile  became  irregular  and 
uncertain  in  its  operation. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  even 
with  twelve-ton  guns  and  White- 
head torpedoes  at  work  a  naval 
action  is  not  quite  such  a  scene  of 
indiscriminate  destruction  as  was 
predicted;  and  that  a  well  con- 
tested engagement  may  under  cer- 
tain droumatances  be  attended  with 
comparatively  little  loss. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious. 
In  the  first  place  the  use  of  the 
ram  and  the  torpedo  keeps  every 
ship  constantly  in  motion,  and  often 
at  considerable  speed.  This  feature 
i^one  marks  an  enormous  change 
from  the  old  battles.  Two  fleets 
approachiDg  each  other  under 
canvas,  especiallv  in  light  winds, 
or  as  at  me  Nile  with  one  fleet 
anchored,  were  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible targets  for  each  other's  fire. 
As  the  Victory  bore  down  upon  the 
enemy's  line  at  Trafiilgar  she  was 
exposed  to  the  concentric  fire  of 
eight  ships.  Once  fairly  engaged, 
broadsides  were  oflen  interchanged 
almost  muzzle  to  muzzle.  It  is 
said  that  a  single  raking  broadside 
of  the  Victory  as  she  passed  across 
the  stem  of  a  French  ship,  killed 
and  wounded  no  less  than  four 
hundred  men.  Whether  two  ves- 
sels of  the  Hercules  class  passing 
dose  in  a  general  engagement  and 
each  firing  her  broadside  of  four 
eiC^een-tom  guns  would  produce 
an  equally  dastmotive  effect^  may 
well  be  doubted,  for  the  shells 
employed  would  be  the  armour- 
piercing  *  Fallisers.'  These  are 
necessarily  of  a  more  solid  descrip- 
tion than  the  'common  shell  * 
which  is  used  against  unarmoured 
ships,  and  is  little  else  than  a  huge 
case  of  powder ;  the  Palliser  frag- 
ments consequently,  though  very 
|arge,  are  fewer.  The  recent  action 
in  Peruvian  waters  does  not  afibrd  us 
much  ground  for  generalising  upon 


the  possible  results  of  a  great 
battle  between  fleets,  it  is  true ; 
nevertheless  it  shows  us  at  least 
tiiat  in  any  naval  battie  the  ships 
will  be  continuaUy  in  motion  and  a 
good  steady  shot  will  be  very  rare, 
whilst  a  direct  hit  at  right  angles 
to  the  object  will  be  even  rarer. 

It  has  also  been  shown  conclu- 
sively that  armour  even  of  moderate 
thickness  is  a  genuine  protection 
to  a  ship. 

The  Hucucar'a  plates  were  only 
4^  and  5*^  inches  in  thickness, 
that  is  to  say  no  stronger  than 
those  of  the  Waarior,  our  earliest 
ironclad,  launched  in  i860,  yet  the 
difficulty  of  getting  a  direct  hit  at 
an  object  constantly  in  motion  and 
therefore  continually  at  a  different 
angle — ^the  Shah  herself  being  also 
in  constant  motion — rendered  her 
almost  invrdnerable  to  the  fire  of  her 
antagonist.  This  certainly  is  a 
surprising  result  after  the  whole- 
sale condemnation  which  has  so 
often  been  passed  upon  our  earliest 
ironclads  as  so  much  old  iron  or 
naval  curiosities,  and  ought  to  go 
a  long  way  to  reassure  those  critics 
who  are  perpetually  harping  upon 
the  worthlessnees  of  our  fleet  and 
its  liability  to  instant  destruction 
by  a  few  steam  launches. 

A  very  important  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  the  engagement  is  the 
necessity  of  having  our  ships, 
whether  armoured  or  not,  of  such 
a  moderate  length  as  to  be  turned 
quickly.  This  necessity  is  also  a 
powerful  argument  in  favour  of 
twin-screws,  which  enable  a  ship  to 
turn  with  extraordinary  rapicaty 
and  ease.  Owing  to  her  unwieldy 
dimensions,  the  Shah  was  in  serious 
danger  of  being  rammed  by  her 
more  nimble  antagonist :  one  blow 
would  have  disabled  and  possiblv 
sunk  her.  What  the  effect  of  such 
a  disaster  would  have  been  on  the 
influence  of  the  British  flag  in  the 
Pacific,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
world,  needs  scarcely  to  be  told. 

But  the  most  important  lesson  is 
the  decisive   condemnation  which 
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this  action  affords  of  the  system  of 
providing  our  nnarmonred  oroisers, 
and  in  a  minor  degree  oar  ironclads, 
with  many  gans  of  small  calibre  in- 
stead of  a  few  of  immense  power.  It 
is  tme  that  if  such  gons  as  the  38- 
ton,  or  even  the  2 5-ton,  are  to  bensed 
on  board  ship  they  must  be  mounted 
amidships  in  a  torret,  on  an  open 
turntable  on  the  Monciieff  system, 
or  as  in  the  gunboats  of  the  Staunch 
and  Arrow  class,  where  the  gpin  is 
kdpt  below  and  raised  to  the  firing 
position  by  steam-power.  These 
little  yessels  are  almost  invisible  at 
a  small  distance,  yet  had  one  of 
them  been  engaged  in  the  action 
off  Ylo  she  might  have  decided  it 
by  her  18-ton  gun. 

Nor  can  it  be  alleged  that  such 
midges  as  these  are  not  likelv  ever 
to  be  encountered  in  such  distant 
waters.  Great  naval  engagements 
have  usually  been  fought  near  land, 
and  this  will,  we  believe,  continue 
to  be  the  rule.  In  &ot  it  stands  to 
reason  that  they  should  be.  They 
have  been  and  they  vrill  be  fought 
for  the  protection  of  important 
places  on  land,  and  in  many  cases 
the  fleet  and  army  of  a  belligerent 
act  in  concert,  the  latter  being 
dependent  upon  the  former  for 
supplies  of  every  kind,  for  rein- 
forcements, and  even  for  the  means 
of  transport,  as  in  the  Busso- 
Turkish  war.  The  only  occasion 
upon  which  an  English  ironclad 
squadron  has  been  on  the  verge  of 
opening  fire  against  an  enemy  was 
at  Oartagena.  Had  the  action 
taken  place  the  fleet  would  have 
had  several  powerful  forts  to  en- 
cage, as  well  as  the  rebel  Spanish 
ironclads.  In  the  case  of  the  Shah 
we  have  seen  that  her  fire  was 
fi^uently  stopped  for  fear  of  in- 
juring the  town  of  Ylo. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  even  on  distant 
stations  British  cruisers  may  find 
themselves  suddenly  confronted,  not 
only  byJStMMOora  with  x2<|-ton  guns, 
but  h^F  small  vessels  armed  with 


weapons  of  tremendous  power. 
Under  such  circumstances  we  may 
have  occasion  bitterly  to  regret  the 
want  of  a  powerful  gun.  This  is 
no  imaginary  danger.  The  Argen- 
tine Confederation  have  in  Uieir 
possession  two  small  gonboats  built 
in  England,  each  carrying  a  26-ton 
gun.  The  Chinese  have  gone  a 
step  fiurther.  One  of  the  reasons 
of  our  easv  victories  over  that 
nation  in  the  past  was  the  utter 
inferiority  of  their  arms;  and  we 
should  do  well  to  watch  their  in- 
creasing attention  to  the  art  of  war. 
They  are  no  longer  armed  as  they 
were  at  Canton,  and  their  new  gun* 
boats  may  some  day  prove  very 
formidable  antagonists.  They  are 
armed  with  38-ton  gons. 

There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  continually  increasing  strength 
of  other  navies  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  England.  So 
hr  as  the  fleets  of  the  great 
European  Powers  are  concemcMl, 
the  danger  has  been  seen  and  to  a 
great  extent  provided  for.  But  as 
regards  minor  States  this  is  un- 
fortunately not  the  case.  Chili, 
Pern,  the  empire  of  Brazil,  China, 
Japan,  all  have  ironclad  ships.  They 
may  not  indeed  be  possessed  of 
many,  but  the  few  they  do  possess 
are  &r  more  powerful  thim  any 
British  vessel  on  those  stations, 
China  excepted;  and  no  one  can 
read  the  account  of  the  action  off 
Ylo  without  feeling  that  in  those 
waters  England  is  insafficiently  re- 
presented, and  exposed,  we  venture 
to  say,  at  any  moment  to  the  risk 
of  a  great  disaster.  The  ironclads 
of  such  States  as  Peru  and  ChiH 
are  few,  fairly  powerful,  and  con* 
centrated  in  their  principal  seaports. 
England  has  but  one  ironolad  oat 
of  European  waters.  This  vessel 
is  the  flagship  on  the  China  station. 
Her  unarmoured  frigates  and  oor-» 
vettes,  detached  in  ones  and  twos 
to  protect  British  interests,  are 
seldom  more  fonnidable  than  the 
Amethyst. 
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YesselB  similar  to  the  Chinese, 
and  carrying  thirtj-eight  ton  guns, 
have  been  lately  added  to  the 
British  navy  ;  which  is  a  matter  for 
coDgratnlation ;  but  the  vital  ques- 
tion \a  the  armament  of  onr  cruisers. 
Undoubtedly  the  twenty-five  ton 
gnn  is  that  with  which  every  large 
seagoing  cruiser  should  be  armed, 
and  to  this  rule  everything  else 
should  be  subordinated.  If  govern- 
ments like  those  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation  or  China  have  vessels 
lying  in  their  rivers  armed  with 
the  heaviest  gun  afloat,  we  are 
certainly  courting  defeat  by  sending 
vessels  to  represent  us  and  protect 
onr  interests  armed  with  a  num. 
ber  of  small  guns.  The  Amethyst 
was  of  scarcely  any  use  in  the 
action  with  the  Huascar  owing 
to  her  armament  of  fourteen  64- 
pounders.  The  question,  then,  of 
the  armament  of  our  unarmoured 
ships,  and  in  fact  of  all  our  ships, 
must  be  reopened.  Every  conceiv- 
able type  of  man-of-war  may  now 
he  seen  afloat.  The  ingenuity  and 
skill  of  naval  architects  has  done  so 
mnch  with  ironclads  that  it  would 
seem  incredible  if  they  declined  to 
produce  au  unarmoured  cruising 
frigate  to  carry  the  twenty-five  ton 
or  even  the  thirty-eight  ton  gun. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  them  that  we 
believe  the  insufficient  armament  of 
onr  cruisera  is  due,  but  to  a  *  fad '  at 
Whitehall  which  at  present  can 
only  be  traced  to  that  mysterious 
abstraction  which  has  been  held 
responsible  for  so  many  vagaries  in 
the  official  world — '  Somebody.' 

The  British  service  contains  such 
a  variety  of  vessels,  armoured  and 
unarmoured,  that  it  is  extraordinary 
that  we  have  not  in  our  possession 
a  single  small  handy  ironclad  of 
moderate  draught  suitable  for  the 
kind  of  work  in  which  the  Shah 
and  Amethyst  were  engaged.  It  is 
exactly  on  such  service  that  small, 
heavfly  armed,  cruising  ironclads 
would  prove  invaluable.  Perhaps 
the  best  example  of  the  sort  of  ves- 


sel we  are  in  want  of  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Portuguese  ironclad  Vasco  da 
Gama.  Her  tonnage  by  old  mea- 
surement is  1,497,  length  200, 
and  breadth  40  feet.  Her  armour 
is  9  and  10  inches  in  thickness. 
She  carries  two  18- ton  guns,  one 
6^ton,  and  two  40-pounders ;  nomi* 
nal  horse-power,  450.  Surely  this 
is  the  very  type  of  vessel  for  our 
distant  cruising  stations  such  as  the 
Pacific  and  the  south-east  coast  of 
America,  and  for  any  service  in 
which  vessels  of  moderate  draught 
are  required.  The  Vasco  da  Oama 
is  of  about  the  same  dimensions  as 
the  Afiiethyst,  yet  the  difiereuce 
between  the  two  vessels  is  enormous. 
The  Amethyst  was  compelled  to 
look  on  whilst  her  consort  engaged 
in  a  somewhat  hazardous  action ; 
and  if  she  had  encountered  the 
Huascar  alone,  would  have  had 
flight  or  surrender  as  her  only  alter- 
native. The  Portuguese  ship  is 
protected  by  armour  as  thick  a» 
that  of  theH&rcules  class  and  thicker 
than  that  of  the  Svnftsure,  She 
carries  two  guns  of  the  same  calibre 
as  that  of  the  Hercules,  capable  of 
piercing  a  lo-inch  plate  at  i,ooa 
yards.  She  is  intended  to  fight 
bows-on  to  her  enemy,  and  her 
armour  is  very  skilfully  disposed  to 
protect  the  ship  in  that  position. 
Her  'fixed  turret,'  as  it  is  called 
by  her  designer,  Mr.  Gt.  C.  Mac* 
krow,  is  a  breastwork  covered 
with  lo-inch  armour-plates  con- 
verging to  a  point  towards  the 
bows.  The  enemy's  fire,  therefore, 
has  to  be  directed  against  a  sur&ce 
placed  at  such  an  angle  that  pene- 
tration is  very  difficult.  No  distant 
station  shonld  be  without  small 
ironclads,  and  we  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  content  with  less  than 
four  on  a  station.  The  question  of 
a  heavier,  if  numerically  smaller, 
armament  for  unarmoured  ships 
should  be  taken  in  hand  at  once. 
And  lastly,  we  venture  to  suggest 
that  vessels  otherwise  unprotected 
by  armour  should  be  protected  when 
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fighting  bowB-on,  a  pc»siiion  which 
would  be  verj  generally  adopted  if 
a  heavier  armament  were  in  use, 
hy  an  armoured  bulkhead  shield 
towards  the  fore  part  of  the  ship. 

With  reference  to  the  general 
question  of  guns  and  armour,  a 
recent  experiment  at  Shoeburyness 
has  shown  that  the  38-ton  gun,  throw- 
ing a  projectile  of  800  pounds,  can 
penetrate  19^  inches  of  iron  in  a 
solid  plate.  But  it  has  also  been 
shown  that  14  inches  of  iron  will 
afibrd  a  complete  protection  against 
it  if  arranged  in  two  plates,  the 
outer  one  of  10  inches  and  the  inner 
of  4,  with  an  open  space  heUveen. 
The  projectile  went  through  the 
outer  plate,  but  broke  up  against 
the  inner  one  '  like  a  dab  of  mortar.' 
Here,  it  would  seem,  is  a  system  of 
defence  which  should  enter  largely 
into  all  future  designs,  both  of  ships 
and  forts,  intended  to  resist  modem 
ordnance. 

It  may  be  well,  in  conclusion,  to 
say  something  of  the  action  between 
the  BuBsian  ship  Veeta,  an  ordinary 
trading  steamer  converted  into  a 
man-o^war  (in  the  manner  fre- 
quently suggested  for  English  mail 
steamers),  and  a  Turkish  ironclad, 
also  of  the  destruction  of  the  two 
small  monitord  on  the  Danube  and 
the  capture  of  a  Turkish  tran8{K>rt 
carrying  1,000  troops. 

The  action  between  the  Vesta  and 
a  Turkish  ironclad,  though  without 
any  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
war,  is  of  the  highest  importance  in 
another  sense,  and  its  result,  apart 
from  personal  or  political  sym- 
pathies towards  either  belligerent^ 
wiU  be  hailed  with  satis&ction 
by  the  seamen  of  all  nations.  It 
proves  decisively  that  a  naval 
engagement  will  not  necessarily  be 
a  mere  mechanical  slaughter  in 
which  victory  will  incline  to  brute 
force.  The  Vesta,  a  light  iron 
steamer  of  500  tons,  was  hastily 
extemporised  as  a  man-of-war. 
Her  armament  consisted  of  some 
9-ponnders    and    6-inch    mortars. 


The  Turkish  ironclad  was  HieFeihi- 
Botdend,  There  are  four  small 
ironclads  of  this  type  in  the  Turkish 
service  which  our  own  6k>vemment 
would  do  well  to  imitate.  The 
FSthuBoidend  is  235  feet  long, 
43  feet  beam,  and  draws  18  feet 
of  water.  Her  armour — ^very  heavy 
for  a  vessel  of  her  class — is  no  less 
than  9  inches,  with  a  lo-inch 
wooden  *  backing,'  or  cushion. 
She  is  of  500  nominal  horse-power, 
carries  220  tons  of  coal,  and  is 
armed  with  four  x  2'|rton  guns. 

A  more  unequal  combat  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine.  It  lasted  five 
hours,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  of 
the  ironclad.  The  latter  being 
greatly  the  superior  in  speed,  the 
Vesta  had  no  choice  but  to  fight. 
When  Captain  Baranoff  saw  the 
ironclad  rapidly  approaching  he 
knew  that  his  only  chance  lay  in 
closing  with  his  powerful  enemy, 
and  making  a  desperate  effort  to 
board  her  or  else  use  the  spar- 
torpedo.  The  losses  sustained  by 
the  Vestay  however,  were  so  heavy 
that  the  battle  must  have  seemed 
hopeless.  Her  rudder  was  disabled, 
the  funnel  shot  in  two,  the  ship 
herself  was  on  fire,  three  officers 
and  nine  men  had  been  killed,  and 
several  were  wounded.  NevCTihe- 
less,  having  fired  the  first  and  the 
last  shot  in  the  engagement,  she  suc- 
ceeded in  mckking  her  escape  after 
a  running  fight  which  reflects  the 
greatest  possible  credit  upon  her 
commander  and  his  subordinates. 
The  first  accounts  which  readied 
England  of  this  engag^ement  refore- 
sented  that  a  shell  from  one  of  the 
Vestals  mortars  had  burst  in  the 
fore-turret  of  the  ironclad  witli 
most  destructive  effect,  disabling 
the  turret,  and  practically  deciding 
the  action.  This  has  since  been 
denied  by  Hobart  Pasha,  but  enougli 
was  done  in  any  case  to  show  that 
the  commander  of  an  unarmoured 
vessel,  when  suddenly  attacked  l^ 
an  ironclad,  need  not  despair. 

The    only    other    circumstance 
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worthy  of  mention  is  the  protection 
afforded  to  the  Veeta^a  engines  by  a 
kind  of  fortification  formed  of  ham- 
mocks and  bedding.  Her  engines, 
of  course,  were  partly  above  water, 
and  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire; 
the  ironclad's,  as  is  nsnal  with  ships 
of  war,  wonld  be  below  the  water- 
line. 

The  capture  of  the  troopship 
Meswna  by  the  Bussia  was  not  less 
remarkable  for  courage  than  the 
action  between  the  Veda  and  the 
Tnrkiflh  ironclad.  The  Biusiay  like 
her  sister-ship  the  Veata^  is  merely 
an  armed  cargo-boat.  Despite 
Hobart  Pasha's  blockade,  Captain 
Marakoff  steamed  to  within  '  a  few 
boors  of  Constantinople,'  and  when 
off  Penderekli  fell  in  with  the 
Messvnoy  a  large  three-masted  screw 
transport.  The  Russia  pluckily 
fired  a  shotted  gun,  to  bring  her 
to;  the  signal  was  obeyed,  and 
almost  before  Captain  Marakofif 
oonld  hail,  the  Turkish  flag  was 
hanled  down  and  the  Ottoman 
commander  surrendered.  Ano£Scer 
and  thirty-six  men  took  possession 
of  the  prise,  disarmed  the  Nizams, 
andpnt  the  ship's  head  about  for 
Sebastopol.  Where  the  Turk's 
convoy  was  we  are  not  told,  nor 
vhy  the  captain  of  the  Messina  did 
not  attempt  to  show  his  assailant 
a  clear  pair  of  heels.  The  Russia 
could  hardly  have  sunk  him,  and 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  200 
men  to  board  a  ship  carrying 
1,000  weU-drilled  and  weU-equipped 
soldiers  wonld  have  been  little  short 
of  madness. 

These  actions,  in  all  their  de- 
tails, confirm  the  theory  we  have 
advanced  that  the  increased  power 
of  weapons  of  ofience  will  be  to  a 
great  extent  neutralised  by  the 
rapid  movements  of  the  combat- 
uits ;  that  skill,  daring,  and  seaman- 
like ingenuity  will  often  compen. 
sate  for  inferior  power;  and  that 
the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  must 
be,  before  all  things,  a  sailor  and 
a  man  of  infinite  resource. 


The  destruction  of  the  two 
small  monitors  on  the  Danube 
at  the  commencement  of  the 
BuBSO-Txu*kish  war  shows  the  im- 
portance of  practising  high  angle 
firing,  fl^d  the  necessity  of  keeping 
*  a  sharp  look-out ' — the  one  moni- 
tor having  been  struck  by  a  shell 
fired  at  a  range  of  5,000  yards,  or 
nearly  three  miles ;  the  other  sur- 
prised and  blown  up  by  a  tor- 
pedo expedition.  »With  the  electric 
light  in  good  working  order — and 
no  man-of-war  should  be  with- 
out it — a  surprise  ought  to  be  im- 
possible. 

At  the  present  crisis,  when  all 
eyes  are  turned  upon  the  fleet,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  some  account 
of  our  naval  force  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  at  home.  Admiral 
Hornby  has  under  his  orders  the 
ironclads  Alexandra^  TemeroAre, 
Sfdtan^  Agincowrtf  Achilles^  Pe> 
vastaiion^  Swiftsure^  Rupert,  Hotspur, 
Research  and  Fdllas,  and  a  number 
of  unarmoured  vessels.  The  Channel 
squadron,  under  Lord  John  Hay, 
has  been  ordered  round  to  Malta, 
to  be  ready  for  any  emergency  in 
the  East.  It  consists  of  the  Ifitio- 
tour,  Black  Prvnoe,  Pef^ncs  and 
Shannon,  With  such  a  fleet  at  our 
disposal  we  may  well  be  satisfied, 
but  a  force  quite  equal  to  it  in 
strength  is  being  brought  forward 
in  England,  and  by  the  time  these 
words  are  in  print  the  greater  part 
will  be  ready  for  sea.  It  consists 
of  the  following  ironclads :  Thun- 
derer.  Monarch,  Hercules,  Triumph, 
Invincible,  Iron  Duke,  and  Penek^e ; 
the  two  new  ironclads  Nelson  and 
Northampton,  two  very  powerful 
ships,  recently  purchased  from  the 
Turks,  a  still  more  powerful  vessel 
purchased  from  Brazil,  and  the 
coast  defence  ironclads  QlaMon, 
Hecate,  Hydra,  Cyclops,  Chrgon,  and 
Prince  Albert.  The  Dreadnought,  an 
improved  edition  of  the  Devastation, 
will,  probably,  be  ready  in  June ; 
and,  lastly,  there  is  the  mighty  In- 
flexible, which  is  designed  to  carry 
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foar  8o>ton  gaiu,  but  will  hardlj  and  four  38-ton  gons,  l^e  heaviest 
be  ready  to  receive  them  for  a  con-  armament  now  afloat, 
siderable  time.  The  one  weak  point  in  this  mag- 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  fire  nifioent  fleet  is  its  heterogeneous 
ironolads  of  a  somewhat  older  type  oharactor,  and  the  consequent  diffi- 
now  doing  duty  as  coast-gaui)  cnlty  of  working  together  in 
ships  at  different  parts  ronnd  the  squadron.  If,  for  instances  the 
ooaet:  the  Warrior,  Hector,  Lord  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  had 
Warden,  Retittanee  and  Valiant,  been  dispnted,  the  ships  as  they 
The  repairs  to  the  engines  of  the  passed  in  saocesaion  by  the  forts 
Northumberland  wilt  occupy  some  wonld  have  presented  the  utmost 
tinie,  bat  by  the  middle  of  the  year  conceivable  variety  of  armonr  and 
she  conld  be  at  sea.  gnn,  and  there  is  certainly  mnch  to 
The  two  vessels  pnrohased  from  be  said  in  &vonr  of  the  ^stem  of 
the  Turks  are  veiy  important  building  ships  in  classes. 
additions  to  the  Navy.  The  Belle-  On  the  whole,  then,  the  recent 
ule,  originally  named  the  Paiki  illustrations  of  naval  war&re  are 
Shereef,  is  245  feet  long  by  60  feet  such  as  English  people,  and  above  all 
beam,  and  carries  four  35-ton  gnuB  English  sailors,  may  take  comfort 
in  a  raised  central  buttery;  the  firom.  Some  years  ago  the  seaman's 
Svperb,  formerly  the  Mendouhiyi,  art  seemed  fast  becoming  altogether 
is  331  feet  by  59,  and  carries  twelve  subsidiary.  But  of  late  it  has  been 
18-ton  guns;  she  resembles  the  proved  more  important  than  ever. 
Sereulea  in  design.  Both  ships  To  the  first  maritime  nation  in  the 
are  protected  by  armour  of  10  and  world  this  fhct  is  of  incalculable 
1 3  inches.  The  Independencta,  pur-  value,  for  it  insures  the  future 
chased  from  the  Brazilian  Govern-  safety  of  tbeir  empire  and  com- 
ment, is  a  full-rigged  seagoing  merce,  and  the  maintenanoe  of 
turrat-ahip,  with    12-inoh  armonr,  their  supremacy  at  sea. 

John  C.  Paoet. 
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AT    STRATFORD. ON-AVON. 

AN  HISTOBICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

By  Professor  Johk  W.  Hales. 


N' 


'OT  many  other  distiiictioiiB  b&. 
XI  long  to  Stratford-on-Avon 
besides  its  sovereign  honour  of  be* 
ing  Shakespeare's  birthplace  and 
home ;  which,  indeed,  is  distinction 
enough  and  to  spare.  '  I  am  sure, 
sir/  said  a  wortnj  inhabitant,  who 
was  showing  ns  something  or  other 
supposed  to  be  of  Shakespearian 
interest ;  '  I  am  sure,  sir,  we  ought 
to  be  very  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
Shakespeare  for  being  bom  here, 
for  I  don't  know  what  we  should 
have  done  without  him.'  The  trade 
of  the  place  may  be  described  as 
Shakespeare ;  and  we  believe  it  is 
not  a  bad  business.  The  entire 
town  might  not  inaptly  put  up 
above  it  a  gigantic  signboard  in- 
scribed with  the  single  name  of 
that  supreme  article  of  commerce. 
No  town  in  the  Middle  Ages  ever 
turned  its  saint  to  better  account. 
Nowhere  and  never  have  relics  been 
more  zealously  sought  after  and 
treasured  up.  To  think  what  a 
fdngle  shoe  of  the  hero  would  now 
fetch,  if  only  devouring  time  had 
spared  one;  or  a  doublet — ^who 
shall  calculate  the  present  market 
price  of  a  Shakespearian  doublet  P 

The  other  notabilities  of  the 
place  are  few ;  not  many  could  be 
e2q)ected,  its  size  and  importance 
considered.  It  is  said  to  have  pro- 
duced three  eminent  ecclesiastics  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  two  brothers 
and  a  kinsman — John  Stratford, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Robert, 
Bishop  of  Chichester;  and  Ralph, 
Bishop  of  London.  Southern,  too, 
the  dramatist,  has  been  stated  to  be 
a  native,  by  Nuttall,  editor  of 
Fnller'g  W&rthies',  but  Southern 
was  bom  in  Ireland,  co.  Dublin. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  his- 
torical association  that  is  com- 
tsotIj  known,  is  Queen  Henrietta's 


temporary  residence  in  the  town, 
and  at  New  Place,  in  the  house 
that  had  been  Shakespeare's,  in 
June  and  July,  1643. 

We  propose  now  to  speak  of 
another  historical  association  that 
may  be  claimed  for  Stratford. 
Stnmgely  enough,  it  has  been  little 
noticed,  though  an  acquaintance 
with  it  cannot  &il  to  add  interest 
to  a  visit  there,  especially  when  we 
remark  that  it  belongs  to  Shake- 
speare's own  time.  There  is  nothing 
said  of  it  in  Wheler's  History  of 
StrcUford;  nor,  it  need  perhaps 
scarcely  be  said,  in  such  minor  com- 
pilations as  Black's  Wa/nmckshire^ 
or  Wise's  Shakespeare^  Ids  Birth* 
place  and  its  Neighbourhood;  nor 
yet  in  such  really  well-informed 
and  valuable  volumes  as  Knight's 
Biography  and  HalHwell-Phillipps' 
Life  of  the  poet,  though  we  have 
no  doubt  Mr.  HalHwell-Phillipps 
knows  what  there  is  to  be  known 
about  it.  Nor  is  there  a  word 
respecting  it  in  the  poem  that  has 
for  its  subject  the  locality  specially 
concerned—Jordan's  Wekomhe  HiUs^ 
published  just  a  century  ago.  Per- 
haps the  knowledge  of  such  an 
interest  might  have  imparted  some 
vigour  into  at  least  one  paragraph 
of  that  nerveless  production.  What 
we  mean,  and  propose  now  to  show, 
is  that  Stratford  and  its  neighbour- 
hood are  very  intimately  connected 
with  Qunpowder  Plot. 

u 

WHfiBE  Shakespeare  was  in  1605 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  Possibly, 
he  was  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
in  London  and  the  rest  at  Strat- 
ford. *  He  was  wont  to  go  to  his 
native  country  once  a  year,'  says 
Aubrey.  More  probably,  perhaps, 
he  was  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
in  Stratford   and  not  in  London;. 
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bat  he  may  have  been  '  strolling ' 
with  his  company,  if  the  common 
opinion  ifl  not  accepted  that  he  gave 
oyer  acting  early  in  King  James's 
reign.  He  'frequented  the  plays 
all  his  younger  time,'  says  Wanl, 
in  his  Diary,  1662;  'but  in  his 
elder  days  lived  at  Stratford,  and 
supplied  the  stage  with  two  plays 
every  year.'  Wherever  he  was, 
there  can  be  little  question  that  he 
shared  the  general  horror  the  dis- 
coyery  of  the  Powder  Treason,  as 
Bacon  calls  it,  excited  throughout 
the  land ;  and  that  his  interest  in 
that  hideous  affair  would  be  deep- 
ened by  the  &ct  that  one  of  its 
chief  nurseries  lay  close  by  his 
own  home,  and  another  but  a  few 
miles  off.. 

The  one  close  by  his  own  home 
was  Glopton  House,  about  a  mile 
north  of  Stratford,  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  western  slope  of  the 
Welcombe  Hills.  It  belonged  at 
this  time  to  the  Baron  Carew 
of  Clopton  (for  so  Sir  Oeorge 
had  been  created  in  the  preceding 
May)  in  right  of  his  wife  Lady 
Joyce,  daughter  of  William  Clop- 
ton ;  but  it  was  let,  or  rather  sub- 
let, to  Ambrose  Bookwood,  one  of 
the  chief  conspirators,  some  weeks 
before  the  fatal  November;  and 
there,  during  those  weeks,  Rook- 
wood  resided,  and  from  time  to 
time  received  in  his  house  his 
partners  in  the  intended  crime. 
Clopton  House  then  was  one  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  treason. 

But  a  few  miles  off  was  Nor- 
brook,  of  which  we  will  speak 
presently,  and  at  no  greait  distance 
were  two  other  spots  concerned  in 
the  same  infamy — Lapworth  and 
Congleton.  All  these  four  places 
are  in  the  hundred  of  Barlichway, 
in  which  Stratford  is  situated. 

At  Bushwood,  near  Lapworth, 
was  bom  the  chief  concootor  of  the 
plot,  the  heart  and  soul  of  it, 
Robert  Catesby.  Other  estates 
were  possessed  by  his  family,  no- 
tably at  Ashby  St.  Legers  in  North- 
amptonshire ;  but  it  was  at  Bushwood 


(which,  oddly  enough — who  wishes, 
may  see  an  explanation  in  Dugdale 
— was  a  part  of  the  parish  of  old 
Stratford}  that  his  father.  Sir 
William,  had  mostly  resided,  and 
here,  in  1573,  was  bom  he  who 
was  to  achieve  the  notoriety  of  a 
Catiline.  He  was  the  direct  descend- 
ant of  the  Catesby  whom  Shake- 
speare had  represented  in  his  plav 
of  Bichard  IIL — ^the  first  item  of 
the  old  doggrel : 

The  Cat,  the  Bat,  and  LoTell  that  Dog, 
Kale  all  Englaad  under  the  Hog. 

His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Throckmorton  of    Cong^le* 
ton,  and  so  the  sister  of  the  Throck- 
morton on  whom  the  pains  of  per- 
secution   for    religion's    sake   had 
pressed  so  heavily.    Thus,  by  race 
on  both  sides,  as  well  as  by  place, 
he  was    linked  to   Warwickshire. 
These  links  were  further  strength- 
ened by  his  marrying  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Leigh  of   Stoneleigh. 
According  to  Lingard  he  was  origi- 
nally a  Protestant ;  and,  as  has  been 
pomted  out,  his  marriage  seems  to 
countenance  the  stat-ement,  as  the 
Leighs  were  so.      Whatever  check 
on  his  tendencies  towards  the  old 
fiaith  his  matrimonial  alliance  may 
have  imposed,    was   presently  re- 
moved by  his  wife's  death ;  and  he 
threw  himself  with  all  the  ardour 
of  a  vehement,  headstrong  nature 
into  the  Recusant  cause.     As  we 
shall  mention  again  presently,  he 
took  part  in  the   Earl  of  Essez'a 
insurrection.     He  was  afterwards 
involved  in  all  the  treasonable  pro- 
jects  of  the  discontented  Roman 
Catholics  during  the  last  two  years 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign ;  and  it 
appears  from  a  letter  of  Camden's 
dated   only  nine  days  before  the 
Queen's  death,  that    Catesby  and 
several  other  g^tlemen,  'hunger- 
starved    for    innovations,'    among 
whom  were  Sir  Edward  Baynham 
and  the  two  Wrights  (all  of  them 
conspirators    in     the    Gunpowder 
Treason),  were  at  that  time  com- 
mitted by  the  Lords  of  the  Council 
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for  some  seditions  movements. 
Such  was  the  restless,  intri^ing 
spirit  to  whom  mnst  be  assigned 
the  chief  anthorship  of  the  Powder 
Plot.  'At  his  death,'  says  Stow, 
*  he  said  that  the  plot  and  practice 
of  this  treason  was  only  his,  and 
that  all  others  were  bnt  his  assist- 
ants, chosen  by  himself  to  that  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  honour  thereof 
only  belonged  to  himself.'  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  wrongs  he 
saw  daily  inflicted  around  him  on 
his  co-religionists  were  sorely  op- 
pressive, and  such  as  might  well 
goad  him  to  a  fierce  indignation. 
Shortsighted  and  diabolical  as  his 
scheme  was,  it  is  yet  credible  that 
the  motives  that  instigated  it  were 
not  altogether  base.  Certainly  he 
seems  to  have  kindled  an  admira- 
tion and  enthusiasm  that  no  merely 
ignoble  nature  could  have  kindled. 
There  is  a  certain  lustre  about  him, 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  obstinate 
foUy  and  horrible  guilt.  Some- 
thxDg  of  what  is  Divine,  however 
deviUsh  the  work  his  hands  are  set 
ahout,  is  yet  present  in  the  man  for 
whom  and  near  whom  others  are 
ready  to  die.  His  comrades  seem 
to  have  been  drawn  and  attached 
to  him  by  a  singular  fascination. 
He  might  truly  say  with  Edmund, 
when  '  the  wheel  had  come  full 
circle,'  *  yet  Catesby  was  beloved.' 
King  he  was  amongst  them. 

Also  Lapworth-bom  was  another 
of  the  conspirators,  of  humbler  rank 
-—Thomas  Bates,  an  old  servant  of 
Catesby's.  He  was  not  one  of  the 
original  sharers  of  the  scheme ;  bnt 
as  he  had  been  employed  about 
Vinegar  House — the  house  hired  in 
the  Palace  Yard,  Westminster — and 
so  had  inevitably  seen  something  of 
what  was  going  on,  it  was  thought 
well  to  take  him  into  full  partner- 
Khip. 

Lapworth  is  some  eleven  miles 
from  Stratford ;  but  we  have  given 
it  precedence  of  Norbrook  because 
of  its  coupection  with  the  leading 
conspirator.  Norbrook  is  only  some 
five  miles  from  Shakespeare's  town. 


It  lies  a  little  off  the  Warwick 
road,  to  the  left,  very  near  Coplow 
Hill.  It  was  an  old  manor-house, 
wherein  at  the  time  that  concerns 
us  resided  John  Grant  with  his 
brothers,  who  also  were  impUcated 
in  the  plot,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  John ;  for  John  was  one 
of  the  thirteen  chief  traitors.  '  This 
mansion-house  was  conveniently 
placed  for  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
spirators, being  in  the  centre  of 
their  proposed  rendezvous  and  of 
the  most  populous  part  of  War- 
wickshire, between  the  towns  of 
Warwick  and  Stratford-on-Avon. 
It  was  walled  and  moated,  and  well 
calculated  from  its  great  extent  for 
the  reception  of  horses  and  ammu- 
nition. At  the  present  day,  Httle 
remains  of  it  but  the  name.  Some 
fragments  of  massive  stone  walls 
are,  however,  still  to  be  found,  and 
the  line  of  the  moat  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced;  an  ancient  hall  of 
large  dimensions  is  also  apparent 
among  the  partitions  and  disfigura- 
tions of  a  modern  &rmer's  kitchen. 
The  identity  of  the  house  is  fixed, 
not  only  by  its  name  and  local  situ- 
ation, but  by  a  continuing  tradition 
that  this  was  the  residence  of  one 
of  the  gunpowder  conspirators ; 
and  still  more  conclusively  by  the 
circumstance  that  an  old  part  of 
the  building,  which  was  taken  down 
a  few  years  ago,  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Powder  Boom.' 

To  understand  the  statement  that 
Norbrook  was  'in  the  centre  of 
their  proposed  rendezvous,'  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  blowing  up 
of  the  House  of  Lords  was  to  be 
followed  by  a  general  Papist  insur- 
rection. The  existing  Government 
having  been  summarirp'  disposed  of, 
a  new  one  was  to  be  rormeid,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  to  be  placed 
the  Princess  EUzabeth,  she  who 
was  in  after  years  the  'Winter 
Queen '  of  Bohemia.  At  this  time 
she  also  was  living  in  Warwickshire 
— at  Gombe  Abbey,  some  four  or 
five  miles  east  of  Coventry,  in  the 
care  of  Lord  Harington;  and  the 
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design  of  Catesby  and  his  party 
wasy  immediately  after  the  explo* 
sion,  to  seize  her  at  Combe  and 
proclaim  her  accession  to  the  throne. 
Of  all  snch  snbseqaent  operations 
Warwickshire  was  to  be  the  base ; 
and  Norbrook  was  to  be  the  War- 
wickshire magazine. 

Lapworch  and  Norbrook,  then,  as 
the  homes  of  tfaree  of  the  chief 
ringleaders  in  the  Plot^  are  places 
of  no  slight  importance  in  its  his- 
tory. They  and  the  district  in 
which  they  lie  are  fiirther  distin- 
gaished  by  the  temporary  sojoam 
of  others  of  the  notorions  thirteen. 
At  Catesby's  instance  the  Wrights 
— John  and  Christopher — ^took  np 
their  abode  at  Lap  worth  ;  Ambrose 
Bookwood,  as  we  have  seen,  at 
Olopton  Honse;  and  Sir  Everard 
Digby  at  Congleton  Conrt,  abont 
eleven  miles  to  the  west  of  Stratford, 
near  Alcester.  Congleton  Court  was 
the  seat  of  the  Throckmortons.  The 
present  owner  was  a  minor,  and  it 
may  readily  be  supposed  that 
Catesby,  whose  mother,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  was  a  Throckmorton, 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  arrang- 
ing for  its  temporary  occupation 
by  one  of  his  friends.  So  thither, 
in  October,  proceeded  Sir  Everard 
and  his  family,  along  with  Father 
Gramet  and  others,  quitting  for  the 
nonce,  as  he  thought,  his  own  seat 
at  Gtiyhnrst,  or  Gothurst,  near  New. 
port  Pagnell  in  Buckinghamshire, 
in  effect  quitting  it  for  ever. 

Thus,  shortly  before  the  day 
fixed  for  the  explosion,  no  less  than 
seven  of  the  arch-traitors,  to  say 
nothing  of  minor  persons,  might 
have  been  found  in  the  hundred  of 
Barlichway.  As  the  time  drew 
near,  Catesby  sold  his  property  at 
Bushwood  (to  Sir  Edward  Grevile 
of  Milcote,  near  Stratford)  in  order 
to  provide  funds  for  his  ent^- 
prise.  But  none  the  less  did 
Warwickshire  remain  the  general 
rendezvous. 

One  other  part  of  the  county  was 
to  be  made  memorable  by  its  con- 
nection with  this  wild,   execrable 


folly.  This  was  Dunsmore  Heath, 
on  the  other  side,  a  few  miles  south 
of  Rugby,  stretching  to  the  east  of 
Dunchurch.  '  The  bloody  hunting 
match  at  Dunchurch '  was  the  name 

fiven  to  *  the  meet '  to  which  Sir 
verard  Digby  invited  the  Roman 
Catholic  gentry  for  Tuesday,  Nov.  5. 
To  do  these  gentlemen  justice,  it 
must  be  noticed  that  they  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  the  iniquity  that 
had  been  conoocted,  or  of  what  was 
to  follow  it.  There  was  a  general 
impression  that  some  Recusant 
movement  was  afoot,  but  no  par^ 
ticulars  had  been  vouchsafed.  One 
cannot  but  believe  that,  had  the 
scheme  of  the  conspirators  been 
disclosed  to  them  in  all  its  enormity, 
they  would  at  once  have  repudiated 
and  denounced  it.  It  is  true  that 
they  were  smarting  beneath  grievous 
injustice,  heavy  and  perpetual  fines 
exacted  from  them,  personal  peoal- 
ties  occasionally  inflicted,  but  all  this 
persecution  had  not  divested  them 
of  humanity  and  rendered  them  ca- 
pable of  an  atrocity  that  would 
justify  the  old  adage,  ^  homo  homini 
lupus,'  or  a  fresh  reading  of  it, 
'  homo  homini  diabolus.'  The  con- 
spirators themselves  had  not  at- 
tained such  hardness  of  heart  with 
'  no  compunctious  visi tings  of  na- 
ture.* Even  of  Catesby  so  much 
may  be  believed,  and  of  the  others 
with  scarcely  an  exception  so  much 
is  known.  They  recoiled  when 
Catesby  first  revealed  his  horrid 
purpose.  Not  at  once  were  they 
'  settled,'  and  could — 

Bind  up 
Eaeh  corporal  agent  to  this  teirible  feat. 

Nature,  says  the  old  poet,  in  giving 
men  tears,  confesses  she  gives  them 
most  tender  hearts. 

MoUissima  ooida 
Humano  geiieri  dare  se  natura  fatetor 
Qiue  lacmmas  dedit. 

And  tears  cannot  harden  into  frost 
in  an  instant;  petrifaction,  thank 
Heaven,  is  a  slow  process,  and  oft- 
times  may  be  retarded,  may  be  pre- 
vented.    Certainly,  those  Recusant 
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gentlemen  who  mustered  at  the 
Lion  Inn  at  DanchTirch  and  the  Ball 
at  Coventry  that  Monday  and  Tues- 
day in  November,  1605,  were  not  so 
lost  to  all  sense  of  sound  patriotism 
and  true  manhood,  as  that  they 
wonld  have  aided  and  abetted  snoh 
devihy  as  Catesby  and  his  gang 
had  brooght  themselves  to  believe 
was  of  God,  g^lj.  But  there  they 
were,  uninformed,  wondering,  pro- 
bably expecting  that  their  game 
vas  to  be  something  more  than 
bares,  and  assuredly  ready  to  strike 
a  good  blow,  if  opportunity  was 
given,  for  what  was  in  their  eyes 
the  cause  of  Heaven. 

In  this  same  part  of  the  couniy, 
at  Shelford,  lived  John  Littleton, 
who  it  was  hoped  would  join  Ste- 
phen and  the  others  on  the  Heath. 
Thus  intimately  was  Warwick- 
sbire  associated  with  the  Gnnpow- 
der  Conspiracy.  We  may  just  add 
that  Huddington,  or  Uddington, 
the  home  of  the  Winters — Thomas 
and  Robert,  two  more  of  the  chief 
Thirteen — lies  but  just  beyond  the 
western  frontier  of  this  same 
county,  no  great  distance  from  AI- 
cester  and  Congleton ;  that  Ashby 
St.  Legers  is  situated  just  over  the 
eastern  border,  but  a  few  miles 
from  Dnnchurch;  and  that  Hol- 
beach,  where  at  last  the  ringleaders 
were  brought  to  bay,  is  in  Stafford- 
shire, the  county  which  bounds 
Warwickshire  on  the  north-west. 

lU 

It  is  clear  that  the  conspiracy 
wonld  excite  a  very  special  interest 
in  every  Warwickshire  man  and 
in  Shakespeare.  Counties  were 
more  sharply  distinguished,  and 
county  feeling  ran  far  higher  in 
the  old  days  than  now,  though  it 
is  by  no  means  extinct  yet,  nor 
likely  to  be.  Wherever  Shakespeare 
was  in  the  autumn  of  1605,  there 
can  be  no  question,  as  we  have 
already  said,  that  the  horrid  tale  at 
which  men  stood  aghast  would 
affect  him  the  more  deeply  for  its 
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association  with  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood. Had  a  Romanist  rising 
taken  place,  Stratford  itself  might 
have  been  the  scene  of  bloodshed 
and  outrage.  And,  as  a  fact.,  con- 
spiracy had  found  close  by 

*  A  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask '  ita  '  monstrooa  visage.' 

In  the  midst  of  the  peaceful  hills 
that  rose  almost  witnin  sight  of 
New  Place  (the  poet's  property  since 
1597)  treason  had  made  its  lair. 
Besides  the  interest  of  locality,  it  is 
£airly  certain  that  he  must  have 
felt  another  interest  in  the  plot, 
arising  from  personal  knowledge 
of  some  of  its  members.  We  are 
not  about  to  advance  a  theory  that 
Shakespeare  was  himself  a  Powder 
Plotter — that  Gny  Fawkes  was  his 
'sworn  brother;'  though,  indeed, 
there  is  quite  as  much — ^not  to  say 
more — ^to  be  said  for  such  a  theory 
as  for  many  with  which  the  world 
is  favoured.  We  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  brilliant  ready- 
made  critics  with  whom  our  age  is 
abundantly  adorned ;  and,  for  our- 
selves, all  we  wish  to  point  out  is, 
that  Shakespeare  must  in  all  proba- 
bility  have  been  brought  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  several  of  the 
traitors.  If  at  Stratford  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  he  would  grow 
familiar,  by  sight  at  least,  with 
Bookwood  and  his  brother  and 
their  visitors — amongst  others 
Grant,  *  Mr.  Winter,'  'Mr.  Wright' 
(the  document  we  quote  does  not 
specify  which  of  tlie  Winters,  or 
which  of  the  Wrights),  Catesby. 
Orant,  too,  he  may  have  seen  at 
other  times  in  the  streets  of 
Stratford,  or  on  the  Warwick 
road.  But  it  is  of  a  possible  ac- 
quaintance in  London  that  we 
are  thinking;  it  is  of  the  fact 
that  Catesby,  Grant,  Tresham,  the 
Wrights,  and  Thomas  Winter,  bad 
all  been  actively  concerned  in  the 
rebellion,  or  miserable  fSedlure  of  a 
rebellion,  attempted  by  the  Earl  of 
Essex  in  February  1601. 

a  o 
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Here  again  is  a  fine  opening  for 
a  theory.  What  a  temptation  to 
prove  that  Shakespeare  was  an  un- 
compromising partisan  of  fihat  nn- 
fortunate  nobleman.  However,  as 
we  do  not  believe  he  was  so,  we 
shall  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
proving  it,  and  be  content  to  re- 
mark that,  without  being  a  rabid 
partisan,  he  vet  was  attracted  by 
a  nature  which  with  all  its  faults — 
they  were  neither  few  nor  slight- 
seems  to  have  been  singularly  win- 
ning and  lovable.  The  mention  of 
Essex  in  Henry  F.  deserves  especial 
notice  and  consideration.  It  is 
quite  unique  in  its  kind.  The  poet 
is  wishing  to  suggest  parallels  to 
the  enthusiastic  welcome  the  victor 
of  Agincourt  received  from  his 
people  on  his  retm*n  from  that 
{JBunons  field.  He  says,  even  so  did 
the  people  of  Bome  greet  their 
CflBsar  when  he  came  home  tri- 
umphant; and  even  so  would  the 
people  of  England  g^eet  their  Essex, 
were  he  now  returning  in  glory 
from  his  Irish  campaign. 

fiut  noir  behold, 
In  the  quick  forge  and  working-house  of 

thought, 
flow  Lonaon  doth  pour  out  her  citizens  I 
The  mayor  and  all  his  brethren  in  best 

sort, 
Like  to  the  senators  of  the  antique  Rome, 
With  the  plebeians    ^.wanning    at   their 

heels, 
GK>  forth  and  fetch  their  conquering  Csesar 

in; 
As  by  a  lower  but  loving  likdihoodf 
Were  now  the  generai   of  our  gracious 

EnpresSf 
Aa  in  good  time  he    may,  from  Ireland 

coming 
Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  hie  sword. 
How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit. 
To  welcome  him  I    Much  more,  and  much 

more  cause. 
Did  they  this  Harry. 

This  Moving  likelihood' — observe 
that  'loving' — ^was  never  to  be 
fulfilled.  It  was  rather  himself 
than  rebellion  that  poor  Essex 
brought  back  'broached  on  his 
sword.'  But  such  an  introduction 
of  him,  and  in  such  language  by  a 
writer  so  chary  of  such  allusions, 
is  surely  significant  of  a  more  than 


common  feeling  of  interest  and 
affection.  There  is  another  fact 
pointing  decisively  in  the  same 
direction.  It  is  Shakespeare's  inti- 
mate friendship  with  the  Earl  of 
Soathampton,  who  was  Essex's 
most  intimate  friend.  'The  love  I 
dedicate  to  your  lordship.'  ran* 
the  brief  letter  to  Southampton 
that  prefaces  The  Rape  of  Lucrece, 

'  is  without  end What 

I  have  done  is  yours ;  what  I  have 
to  do  is  yours ;  being  part  in  all  I 
have,  devoted  yours.  Were  mj 
worth  greater,  my  duty  would  show^ 
greater.  Meantime,  as  it  is,  it  is 
bound  to  your  lordship,  to  whom  I 
wish  long  life  still  lengthened  with 
all  happiness.'  These  words,  which 
surely  sound  a  note  of  sincerity 
often  anheard  in  such  epistles,  were 
written  in  1594 ;  but  there  is  good 
ground  for  believing  that  the  feel- 
ing they  express  was  no  transient 
emotion,  but  deep-rooted  and  flon- 
rishing  to  the  end.  This  dear 
friend  was,  we  repeat,  also  Essex's 
dear  friend.  He  was  one  of  his 
truest  and  faithfuUest  supporters 
that  &ital  Sunday  when  Essefx,  halt- 
ing between  ever  so  many  opinions,, 
half  paralysed  it  would  seem  by 
the  fearful  difficulties  amidst  which 
he  found  himself,  confused  and 
confounded  by  the  clamour  and  fnrj 
of  the  followers  who  filled  the 
court  of  his  house,  and  were  eager 
for  action,  however  foolish  and  des- 
perate, 'extremely  appalled  as  divers 
that  happened  to  see  him  then 
might  visibly  perceive  in  his  fiice 
and  countenance,  and  almost  monl- 
ten  with  sweat,  thongh  without 
any  cause  of  bodily  labonr,  but 
only  by  the  perplexity  and  horror 
of  his  mind,'  passed  forth  into  Fleet 
Street  on  the  way  to  inevitable  dis- 
aster and  ruin.  At  his  trial,  which 
soon  foUowed,  Southampton  stood 
side  by  side  with  him,  and  was 
condenmed  at  the  same  time.  And,, 
though  he  did  not  share  his  fate 
— ^in  death  they  were  divided— 
for  two  long  years  he  lay  in  the 
Tower  under  sentence    of    death. 
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Such  being  Sonthampton's  devo- 
tion to  Essex,  and  snch  Shakespeare's 
to  Southampton,  Shakespeare's  con- 
fessed relation  to  Essex  being  also 
sach  as  we  have  seen,  we  cannot 
donbt  that  Shakespeare  wonld  have 
some  personal  knowledge  of  Essex's 
chief  partisans,  amongst  whom,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  were  several 
of  the  Powder  Plotters. 

That  extreme  and  violent  Papists 
should  rallj  around  Essex  maj 
seem  not  a  little  surprising,  when 
we  call  to  mind  his  Puritan  sym- 
pathies and  connections.  During 
the  weeks  that  ushered  in  the  end, 

*  the  most  eminent  Puritan  divines 
preached  daily  at  Essex  House,  to 
hear  whose  sermons  the  citizens 
flocked  in  great  numbers.'  We  won- 
der if  Catesby  and  his  intimates 

*  sat  under  '  these  orators  ?  We 
presume  that,  with  a  dispensation, 
they  might  lawfully  do  so.  The 
whole  history  of  the  Essex  riot,  or 
whatever  it  is  to  be  called,  is  far 
from  clear.  Probably  the  misguided 
leader  scarcely  knew  himself  what 
he  would  be  at.  He  was  a  governor 
who  did  not  govern,  a  leader  that 
was  led ;  and  so  all  kinds  of  un- 
quiet folk  gathered  around  him. 
His  house  was  a  very  cave  of 
Adullam,  and  with  but  slight  varia- 
tion one  might  quote  the  well- 
known  description:  *  Everyone  that 
was  in  distress,  and  everyone  that 
was  in  debt,  and  everyone  that 
was  discontented,  gathered  them- 
selves unto  him ;  and  he  became  a 
captain  [a  merely  nominal  one] 
over  them ;  and  there  were  with  him 
about'  three  ^hundred  men.'  An 
odd,  ill-assorted  conflux.  'Misery 
acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bed- 
fellows.' But  indeed  there  would 
be  much  in  these  Puritan  discourses 
that  the  Becusant  party  would  hear 
with  thorough  complacency  and 
satisfaction.  'The  Puritans  were 
in  the  habit  of  justifying  resistance 
to  authority,  and  one  of  the  preach- 
ers at  Essex  House  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  great  magistrates  of 


the  kingrdom  had  power,  in  case  of 
necessity,  to  control  and  restrain 
the  Sovereign.' 

Again,  the  Earl  and  his  friends 
had  a  great  liking  for  theatrical 
entertainments.  'My  Lord  South- 
ampton and  Lord  Rutland  come 
not  to  the  Court,'  writes  Bowland 
White  towards  the  close  of  1599 ; 
'the  one  doth,  but  very  seldom; 
they  pass  away  the  time  in  London 
merely  in  going  to  plays  eveiy  day.' 
We  might  be  pretty  sure,  if  there 
was  no  evidence  on  the  point,  that 
the  company  whose  services  would 
be  called  into  requisition,  or  whose 
theatre  would  be  frequented,  would 
be  that  of  which  Shakespeare  was  a 
member.  But  one  piece  of  evidence 
there  is.  '  The  afternoon  before  the 
Rebellion,  Merrick,  with  a  great 
company  of  others  that  afterwards 
were  all  in  the  action,  had  procured 
to  be  played  before  them  the  play  of 
deposmg  "  King  Richard  IL"  When 
it  was  told  him  by  one  of  the 
players  that  the  play  was  old,  and 
they  should  have  loss  in  playing  it, 
because  few  would  come  to  it,  there 
was  forty  shillings  extraordinary 
given  to  play,  and  so  thereupon 
played  it  was.'  Whether  the  play 
thus  performed  by  special  request 
and  arrangement  was  Shakespeare's 
B/icliwrd  iL  or  some  other,  it  was 
certainly  Shakespeare's  company 
that  was  thus  negotiated  with ;  for 
in  another  account  of  the  trans- 
action is  given  the  name  of  the 
player  with  whom  the  bargrain  was 
struck.  It  was  Philips,  and  Philips 
was  one  of  Shakespeare's  company. 

Thus  Shakespeare  was  probably 
brought  into  contact  with  several 
of  the  Plotters,  not  only  socially 
but  professionally.  He  had  acted 
before  them,  and  his  plays  no  doubt 
had  been  acted  before  them  again 
and  again. 

We  may  confidently  believe,  then, 
that  besides  the  general  interest  in 
the  conspiracy  he  would  feel  as  an 
Englishman,  there  would  be  for 
Shakespeare  other  special  interests, 
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springing  both  fi*om  local  and  per- 
sonal associations.  The  thing  would 
have  for  him  a  singular  nearness 
and  reality. 

.IV 

Having  now  pointed  out  fully 
enough  for  our  purpose  the  close 
connection  of  tne  Plotters  with 
Shakespeare's  county  and  with 
himself,  yve  will  for  a  short  space 
turn  our  eyes  again  towards  Clop- 
ton,  the  suburb  of  Shakespeare's 
own  town,  and  see  what  little  is  to 
be  seen  of  what  went  on  there. 

It  was  there,  as  has  been  already 
twice  mentioned,  that  Bookwood 
and  his  family  located  themselves 
in  September  1605. 

The  house  stands  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood where  Shakespeare  pos« 
sessed  property,  and  with  which 
he  had  in  the  very  year  that 
especially  concerns  us  formed  a 
fresh  monetary  connection.  In 
May  1602  he  had  bought  land  in 
that  part  from  William  and  John 
Combe — 107  acres  of  arable  land. 

*  In  July  1605,'  writes  Mr.  Halliwell- 
Phillipps,  in  that  treasure-house 
of  sound  and  accurate  information, 
bar  the  acceptance  of  certain  for- 
geries,   his    Life    of   ShaJcespearej 

*  Shakespeare  made  the  largest  pur- 
chase he  ever  completed,  giving  the 
sum  of  440Z.  [equal  to  some  1,750^. 
of  our  money]  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  a  moiety  of  a  lease,  g^ranted 
in  1544  for  ninety-two  years,  of  the 
tithes  of  Stratford,  Old  Stratford, 
Bishopton,  and  Welcombe.  In  the 
indenture  of  conveyance  he  is  de- 
scribed as  of  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
gentleman ;  and,  as  he  is  similarly 
designated  three  years  earlier,  when 
we  know  that  he  was  in  London, 
we  may  conclude  that  after  the 
purchase  of  New  Place  he  had  taken 
up  his  permanent  abode  in  his  na- 
tive town.'  This  would  of  course 
be  consistent  with  long  visits  to 
London  from  time  to  time.  Pro- 
bably enough  his  home  had  been 
at  Stratford  all  along,  only  he  had 
been  mostly   away  from    it.     'It 


appears  from  a  letter,'  written 
by  Abraham  Sturley,  Januaiy  24, 
1 5  9|,  'that  as  early  as  1598  thesub- 
ject  of  Shakespeare  becoming  the 
purchaser  of  these  tithes  had  been 
mooted  at  Stratford,  and  the  ma- 
nagement  of  them  would  probably 
require  great  prudential  care.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  confidence 
was  entertained  in  Shakespeare's 
tact  and  judgment,  and  that  this, 
as  well  as  hisj'command  of  capital, 
produced  the  desire  of  the  Council 
of  Stratford,  who  received  a  rent 
from  these  tithes,  that  he  should 
become  the  purchaser.'  And  then 
follows  a  copy  of  the  indenture 
(pp.  210-6).  Mr.  Phillipps  also 
quotes  from  a  copy  of  a  rent-roll  of 
Uie  borough  of  Stratford  the  follow- 
ing note :  '  Mr.  Thomas  Combes  and 
Mr.  William  Shakespear  do  hold 
all  manner  of  tithes  of  com,  grain, 
and  hay  in  the  towns,  hamlets, 
villages,  and  fields  of  Old  Stratford, 
Welcomb,  and  Bishopton,  and  all 
manner  of  tithes  of  wool,  lamb, 
hemp,  flax,  and  other  small  and 
privy  tithes,  for  the  yearly  rent  of 
xxxiiij  li.,  payable  at  onr  Lady  Day 
and  Michaelmas.' 

According  to  the  Beanies  of 
England  and  Wales,  1814,  '  Clopton 
House  is  a  venerable  mansion,  pro- 
bably erected  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century;  but  some 
modem  exterior  alterations  detract 
much  from  the  general  effect  of  the 
building.  In  different  apartments 
are  preserved  a  few  pictures,  and 
some  curious  articles  of  ancient  fur- 
niture, among  which  is  a  bed,  said 
to  have  been  given  to  Sir  Hugh 
Clopton  by  King  Henry  VII.'  Not 
far  from  it — a  furlong  or  two — 
at  Welcombe,  lived  Shakespeare's 
friend  John  Combe.  Hi'a  house 
(the  present  one  standing  there  is 
'  quite  a  recent  erection')  nestled  in 
a  southern  recess  of  the  hills  that 
derived  their  name  from  it,  or  rather 
from  the  'cwm'  where  it  stood. 
'  To  the  west  of  Alveston,'  says 
Britton,  '  are  Welcombe  Hills,  the 
oelebrated  scene  of  warlike  opera- 
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tions   between    the    Britons    and 
Saxons.     Here    are    extensive  en- 
trenchments, termed  the  Dingles, 
which  appear  to  have  been  formed 
bj  the  latter  people  [they  are  pro- 
bably  British,  to    begin  with  at 
least],  and  nomerons  other  earth- 
works, some  of  which  were  proba- 
bly thrown  np  to  cover  the  remains 
of  those  who  fell  in  battle.    The 
ragged  features  of  this  neighboar- 
bcoa  are    sofbened  by  Weloombe 
Lodge,    the    handsome    residence 
of  GFeoige    Lloyd,   Esq.,'     'John 
a'Gombe*a' successor.  It  was  in  this 
vicinity  that  an  indoenre  was  at- 
tempted in  1 6 14,  and  snocessMlv 
resisted  by  the  Corporation,  with 
whom  Shakespeare  seems  to  have 
cordially  acted.     There  is  a  brief 
glimpse  of  him  in  that  year,  in  a 
memorandnm  made  by  one  Thomas 
Grreen,    clerk  of  the  Corporation, 
who  had  been  despatched  to  London 
about  this   business:  '  1614  Jo  vis, 
17    No.      My    cousin    Shakspear 
coming  yesterday  to  town,  I  went 
to  see  how  he  did.     He  told  me 
that  they  assured  him  they  meant 
to  iQclose  no  farther  than  to  Qospel 
Bash,  and  so  up  straight  (leaving 
out  part  of  the  dingles  to  the  field) 
to  tlie  gate  in  Clopton  Lodge,  and 
take  in  Salisbury  piece ;  and  that 
they  mean  in  April  to  survey  the 
land,  and  then  to  give  satisfaction 
and  not  before;    and  he  and  Mr. 
Hall  say  they  think  there  will  be 
nothing  done  at  all.'     Nor  was  the 
great  poet's  sagacity  at  fault  in  the 
matter.     Nothing  was  done  at  all ; 
though  he  did  not  himself  live  to 
see  the  common  ground  secured  to 
his  fellow  citizens.     '  A  petition  on 
the  subject  was  presented  to  the 
Privy   Council;    and  in   16x8  an 
order  was  made,  not  only  forbidding 
the    inclosure,    but    peremptorilv 
commanding  that  some  steps  whicn 
Combe  actuall  v  seems  to  have  com- 
menced in  it  should  be  at  once  re- 
traced.'    The  other  memorandum 
of  Chreene's  is  as  follows:  '  23  Dec. 
A  hall.     Letters  written    to    Mr. 
Manyring  [Mainwaring],  another 


to  Mr.  Shakspear,  with  almost  all 
the  company's  hands  to  either.  I 
also  writ  myself  to  my  cousin 
Shakspear  [he  was  still  in  Lon- 
don?] the  copies  of  all  our  acts, 
and  then  also  a  note  of  the  incon- 
veniences would  happen  by  the 
inclosure.'  Clearly,  for  private 
reasons  if  not  for  public,  Shake- 
speare was  much  interested  in  this 
Welcombe  district. 

In  the  heart,  then,  of  a  neighbour- 
hood so  well  known  to  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  Shakespeare, 
came  Rookwood  to  reside,  as  we 
have  said.  The  official  dnties  of 
Lord  Carew  must  have  seldom 
permitted  any  protracted  occu- 
pancy of  his  house  by  himself,  even 
since  his  return  from  Ireland.  In 
his  absence  at  this  time,  Robert 
Wilson,  Lord  Carew's  tenant,  was 
persuaded  to  admit  the  stranger 
from  Suffolk;  Grant  and  one  of 
the  Winters  assuring  him  of  the 
stranger's  intimacy  with  his  master. 

He  came  from  Coldham  Hall,  in 
the  parish  of  Stanningfield,  where 
his  house,  built  in  1574,  still  stands. 
He  '  was  bom  of  Roman  Catholic 
parents,'  says  Jardine,  '  and  care- 
fully  brought  up  firom  his  childhood 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  He 
had  received  his  education  at  one  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  universities  in 
Flanders;  and  when  he  succeeded 
to  his  inheritance  upon  his  father's 
death,  in  1600,  his  house  in  Suffolk 
became,  as  it  had  been  in  his  father's 
time,  a  common  asylnm  for  perse- 
cuted priests,  and  mass  was  con- 
stantly performed  there ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  subjected 
to  repeated  prosecutions  and  penal, 
ties.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  had 
been  indicted  for  recusancy  at  the 
London  and  Middlesex  Sessions  in 
February,  i6of,  after  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  had  been  contrived  and 
arranged.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Tyrwhit,  of  Ket- 
tleby,  in  Lincolnshire,  by  whom  he 
had  two  or  three  children.  He  pos- 
sessed an  ample  estate,  and  was 
specially  remarkable    for  his  fine 
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stnd  of  horses,  a  circnniBtance 
which  made  him  a  particularlj  de- 
sirable acquisition  tio  the  conspira- 
tors. At  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking  he  was  twenty-seven  years 
of  age.  He  had  been  long  the  in- 
timate friend  of  Catesby,  whom  he 
says  "  he  loved  and  respected  as  his 
own  life;"  and  attachment  to  him, 
and  the  contagion  of  religions  en- 
thusiasm, drew  Bookwood  from  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  and  bound 
him  to  .this  rash  and  desperate 
conspiracy.* 

It  was  not  till  about  Michaelmas 
]  605  that  Bookwood  was  admitted 
into  the  horrid  league,  which  had 
then  existed  for  some  year  and  a 
half,  it  being  in  Lent  1604  that 
Catesby  and  John  Wright  and 
Thomas  Winter  first  formed  it. 
This  admission  must  have  taken 
place  about  the  time  of  the  first 
of  the  two  eclipses,  which  to  the 
superstition  of  the  age  threatened 
evil  things.  In  September  was  a 
Innai,  early  in  October  a  solar, 
eclipse ;  and  the  popular  mind  held 
with  Oloucester  in  King  Lear  that 
Hbese  late  eclipses  in  the  sun 
and  moon  portend  no  good  to  us ' — 
a  passage  we  shall  consider  again 
by-and-by.  It  was  in  London  that 
same  September  that '  Catesby  told 
him  that  "  for  the  ancient  love 
he  had  borne  unto  him,  he  would 
impart  a  matter  of  importance  unto 
him  ; "  and  then,  after  administer- 
ing the  oath  of  secrecy,  he  revealed 
to  him  the  design  of  blowing  up 
the  King  and  the  Parliament  House 
with  powder.  Bookwood  states 
that  he  was  "  somewhat  amazed  "  at 
the  proposal,  and  asked  "  how  such 
as  were  Catholics  and  divers  other 
friends  should  be  preserved ; " 
Catesby  answered  that  '*  a  trick 
should  be  put  upon  them."  Then 
Bookwood  objected  that  "it  was 
a  matter  of  conscience  to  take 
away  so  much  blood."  But  Catesby 
a8siu*ed  him  that  '*  he  might  be 
satisfied  on  that  head,  for^  though 
he  bad  not  yet  put  that  case  in 
particular  to  any,  he  had  put  the 


like  case,  and  had  been  resolved  by 
good  authority  that  in  conscience  it 
might  be  done."  Bookwood  still 
expressing  scruples  of  conscience 
respecting  the  lawfulness  of  the 
action,  Catesby  told  him  '^  that  he 
had  also  asked  advice,  whether  if 
the  act  could  not  be  done  without 
the  destruction  of  some  innocents,  it 
might  still  be  done,  and  was  resolved 
that  rather  than  the  action  should 
fail  they  must  also  suffer  as  the 
rest  did."  By  these  assurances 
Bookwood 's  scruples  were  quieted; ' 
and  he  at  once  fell  in  with  Catesby 's 
machinations.  Thus  were  his  better 
instincts  overborne ;  thus  the  voine 
of  conscience  smothered;  and  a 
gallant  gentleman  degraded  into  a 
base  assassin.  Alas  for  him  that 
he  should  have  surrendered  thoee 
Divine  remonstrances  of  bis  soul  to 
any  so-called  authority  of  priest 
or  Jesuit  or  '  bejesuited  '  friend. 
Alas  that  he  was  not  '  to  his  own 
self  true,'  and  obedient  to  those 
natural  promptings  which  would 
have  saved  him  from  &lsehood  and 
shame.  Alas  that  he  ignobly  placed 
himself  at  the  bidding  and  in  the 
hands  of  others,  and  submitted  to  be- 
lieve that  what  was  inhuman  could 
be  religious,  that  villany  could  be 
holy,  that  impiety  could  be  pious. 

Such  was  Shakespeare's  new 
neighbour  in  the  autumn  of  1605. 
It  would  seem  to  have  been  just 
after  his  joining  the  plot  that  ihe 
well-known  pilgrimage  to  St. 
Winifred's  Well  in  Flintshire  was 
made — made,  we  suppose,  to  pro- 
cure a  blessing  for  the  ne&rious 
work  then  in  hand.  An  odd,  strange 
God,  the  Ood  of  these  people;  or 
did  they  confound  God  and  devil  ? 
'  The  ladies  of  the  company  went 
barefoot  from  Holt  to  the  Well, 
where  all  remained  a  whole  night.' 
To  think  of  the  prayers  these 
pilgrims  were  praying ! 

Tantum  religio  potuit  auadere  malomiii. 

It  was  probably  after  their  return 
that  Bookwood  settled  at  Clopton. 
In  a  list  of  letters  *  come  about 
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this  i«reason,'  made  b7  Levinns 
Mnnck,  one  unlackily  lost  is  thus 
described — ^it  is  the  doonment  we 
referred  to  above :  '  A  paper  report, 
ing  that  at  Glopton  there  hath  been 
with  Ambrose  Kookwood[mc],  John 
Grant,  Mr.  Winter  [Thomas?], 
Mr.  Boss,  Mr.  Townshend  [of 
Bronghton,  Suffolk],  Mr.  Gee,  Mr. 
Fright  [John?],  Sir  Edward 
Bnshall,  Robert  Gatesbye.'  We 
know  also  that  Bookwood's  brother 
Thomas  was  there.  So  the  house 
▼as  often  pretty  fall  of  traitors. 
A  strange  fierce  company  this  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Welcombe  Hills. 

Bookwood  seems  scarcely  to 
have  oatgro  wn  a  yonng  man's  vanity 
in  dress  and  snch  matters.  There 
is  mention  of  a  sword  of  his  with 
its  hilt,  or  hilts,  as  they  nsed  to 
say,  engraved  with  the  passion  of 
Christ;  and  Sir  William  Wade, 
Lieatenant  of  the  Tower,  writes 
ahoat  '  a  fair  scarf  that  Bncwood 
[sic]  made,'  a  sort  of  badge, 
perhaps,  as  Sir  William  speaks  of 
'  figures  or  ciphers  on  it  from  which 
something  might  be  gathered.' 
*Bacwood  made  also  a  very  fair 
Hungarian  horseman's  ooat  lined 
ftll  with  velvet  and  other  apparel 
exceeding  costly,  not  fit  for  his 
degree.'  A  notable  object  in  the 
streets  of  Stratford,  if  ever  he  rode 
that  way,  and  one  that  would 
exercise  the  minds  of  Dogberry  and 
Verges  if  haply  they  espied  him. 

But  though  the  burghers  might 
We  their  suspicions  about  their 
oew  neighbours,  no  one  would  credit 
them  with  any  design  so  fiendish 
as  they  were  presently  discovered 
to  have  entertained  and  matured. 
Some  ten  or  eleven  days  before 
Tuesday  the  5th,  Bookwood  dis- 
appeared from  those  parts.  He 
had  ffone  np  to  London  to  be  in  at 
the  death.  Then  the  news  reached 
Stratford  of  some  Papist  outbreak 
near  Warwick.  There  had  been 
some  sort  of  muster,  horses  had 
been  stolen  ;  and  the  county  was  up. 
Saspicion  at  once  fell  on  the  tenant 
of  Clopton  House,  especially  as  his 


brother  Thomas  had  been  seized 
attempting  escape,  as  it  seemed,  and 
his  associates  Grant  and  Winter 
were  known  to  have  been  actively 
concerned  in  the  horse  robbery  at 
Warwick.  The  bailiff  of  Stratford 
at  once  proceeded  to  search  the 
house  at  Clopton.  Mrs.  Bookwood 
was  still  there.  He  found  a  '  cloak 
bag'  of  crosses  and  'massing 
reliques,'  but  nothing  that  threw 
light  on  the  disturbance,  the 
rumours  of  which  spread  general 
alarm.  Presently  came  the  news 
of  what  had  been  intended  at 
Westminster.  A  few  days  later 
Mrs.  Orant,  Mrs.  Percy,  and  the 
wives  of  other  conspirators  are 
apprehended  and  sent  up  to  London, 
Mrs.  Bookwood  amongst  them,  we 
suppose ;  and  so  there  was  an  end 
of  the  traitors'  occupancy  of  Clopton 
House. 

Here,  before  we  quit  the  scene,  is 
a  copy  of  two  documents  that  men. 
tion  it  preserved  at  the  State  Paper 
Office,  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
Book. 

The  examination  of  Thomas  Bookwood, 
gent,  of  Clopton,  in  tiie  county  of  Warwick, 
taken  before  Sir  Fulk  Grevil,  day  and  year 
aforesaid  [Nov.  8,  1605] :  This  exami- 
nate  being  demanded  npon  what  occasion 
he  passeth  into  these  parts,  saith  he  was 

foing  to  Worcester  to  meet  with  one 
Dgram  that  had  sold  him  a  hawk.  Being 
demanded  why  he  fled  from  his  way  at 
Alcester,  said  because  Townsend  and  John- 
son that  were  of  his  company  said  the 
town  was  disquieted,  which  made  them 
return  out  of  the  way  to  Bidford,  when 
he  was  with  the  rest  apprehended. 

The  examination  of  William  Johnson, 
servant  to  Mr.  Rookwood  of  Clopten  in 
the  county  of  Warwick,  yeoman:  This 
examinate  being  demanded  for  what  cause 
he  past  this  way  saith  he  was  going  to 
Worcester  to  see  a  kinsman  he  bad  there. 
Being  demanded  how  young  Mr.  Book- 
wood  and  Townsend  came  into  this  county, 
saith  that  they  both  had  a  purpose  to  deal 
with  a  hawk  with  a  gentleman  in  Hereford. 
[*  Young  Mr.  Bookwood,'  said  Worcester.] 
Being  demanded  why  he  fled  when  he 
came  to  Alcester  after  the  troops  were 
past,  saith  when  he  came  and  saw  the 
town  disturbe  [tic],  he  went  with  Mr. 
Book  [ate]  and  Townsend  the  contrary 
way  out  of  the  way  to  Bidford,  when  ho 
apprehended. 
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There  are '  ezaminatioxis'  of  otiier 
servants  of  Bookwood^  appointed 
to  go  from  Suffolk  to  meet  him  at 
Norbrook. 

Meanwhile  the  master  was  fleeing 
for  his  life.  Barly  on  Tuesday 
morning  those  of  the  Plotters  who 
were  in  town  were  aware  that  their 
plot  was  discovered.  '  Bichard  John- 
son '  had  been  seized  the  preceding 
midnight,  and,  though  he  had  dis- 
dosed  nothing,  it  was  clearlj  time 
to  be  gone.  One  Heniy  Tatnall 
met  two  gentlemen,  afterwards 
thought  to  be  conspirators,  in  lin- 
coin's  Inn  Fields  that  morning,  and 
heard  one  say :  '  God's  wonnds !  we 
are  wonderfnllj  beset,  and  all  is 
marred.'  They  were  soon  tearing 
along  the  road  for  Dunchurch. 
Bookwood  started  last,  but,  better 
mounted,  soon  overtook  the  others 
— overtook  Keyes  about  three  miles 
bevond  Highgate,  then  Catesby  and 
John  Wright  beyond  Brickhill ; 
then  a  little  farther  on  Percy  and 
Christopher  Wright ;  and '  they  five 
rode  together ;  and  Percy  and  John 
Wright  cast  off  their  cloaks  and 
threw  them  into  a  hedge  to  ride  the 
more  speedily.'  And  so  to  Ashby 
St.  Legers,  Bookwood  having 
covered  the  eighty  miles  in  seven 
hours.  Then  on  to  Dunchurch, 
where  it  soon  got  out  that  the  grand 
blow  that  was  to  be  struck,  what- 
ever it  was,  had  been  thwarted,  and 
all  was  lost.  The  assembly  rapidly 
dissolved  ;  and  the  ringleaders,  left 
almost  alone,  and  it  would  seem  well- 
nigh  planless  and  desperate,  dashed 
on  through  the  night  by  or  through 
Warwick — Grant  and  the  others 
went  through,  and  stole  fresh  horses, 
Bookwood  went  round — ^to  Nor- 
brook, reached  about  daybreak, 
where  they  rested  a  while,  as  they 
well  had  need ;  then,  on  the  Wed- 
nesday, through  Aloester  to  Had- 
dington, the  Winters'  house ;  on  the 
Thursday,  at  sunrise,  to  Whewell 
Grange,  when  they  helped  them- 
selves to  Lord  Windsor's  arms  and 
armour;  then,  with  yet  thinner  num- 
bers, on  to  Holbeach,  the  house  of 


Stephen  Littleton,  where,  durmg^ 
the  night,  they  made  what  prepa- 
rations they  could  for  the  assault 
certain  to  be  made  on  the  morrow. 
It  was  here,  on  Friday  the  8th,  that 
some  powdier  that  was  drying  ex- 
ploded, and  Bookwood  and  othets 
were  severely  burnt.  Sir  Richard 
Walsh,  Sheriff  of  Worcestershire, 
with  the  poise  eomUattu,  was  soon 
at  the  gate.  '  When  I  came,'  says 
Th.  Winter,  who  had  been  outside 
at  the  time  of  the  explosion — 

I  found  Hr.  Catesby  reasonable  well, 
Mr.  Percy,  both  the  Wrights,  Mr.  Book- 
'wood,  and  Mr.  Grant.  I  uked  thnm  what 
they  resolved  to  do ;  they  answered,  *  We 
mean  here  to  die.'  I  said  again  I  would 
take  such  part  as  they  did.  About  eleTen 
of  the  clock  came  the  company  to  beset  the 
house,  and  as  I  walked  into  the  court  I 
was  shot  into  the  shoulder,  which  lost  me 
the  use  of  my  arm ;  the  next  shot  was  the 
elder  Wright  shot  dead;  after  him  the 
younger  "Mr.  Wright;  and  fourthly,  Am- 
brose Kookwood  [shot,  not  shot  dead]. 
Then  said  Mr.  Catesby  to  me,  standinflp 
before  the  door  they  were  to  enter :  *  Stand 
by  me,  Tom,  and  we  will  die  together.** 
*Sir,'  quoth  I,  '  I  have  lost  the  use  of  my 
right  arm,  and  I  fear  that  will  cause  me-' 
to  be  taken/  So,  as  we  stood  close  toge-^ 
ther,  Mr.  Catesby,  Mr.  Percy,  and  myself^ 
they  two  were  shot>  as  far  as  I  could 
guess,  with  one  bullet ;  and  then  the  com- 
pany entered  upon  me,  hurt  me  in  the 
belly  with  a  pike,  and  gave  me  the  other 
wounds,  until  one  came  behind  and  caught 
hold  of  both  my  arms. 

One  more  scene  we  will  look  at, 
in  which  Mr.  Rookwood,  of  Clopton, 
plays  a  signal  part.  Let  ns  pasa 
over  his  trial  with  his  sarvi^-^ 
ing  fellows — the  heads  of  Catesbjr 
and  Percy  had  for  some  time 
been  grinning  'npon  the  side  of 
the  Parliament  Hoase/  that  oF 
Tresham  on  London  Bridge;  how 
he  spoke  of  his  attachment  U> 
Catesby ;  how  he  begged  for  mercy^ 
that  he  might  be  punished '  corf  oralis 
ter  nan  mortaliter ;'  and  see  tiie  last 
act  in  his  miserable  tragedy. 

The  old  sentence  in  snch  cases 
was  carried  ont  in  all  its  barbarity, 
at  which,  in  the  then  state  of  pub- 
lic feeling,  one  can  scarcely  wonder. 
Indeed,  according  to  a  letter  of  the 
time,   'there   were  some   motiona' 
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made  in  P&rliament  about  a  more 
sharp  death  for  the  g^powder  con- 
spirators.'Four— Sir  Edward  Digbj, 
Bobert  Winter,  Grant,  and  Bates — 
were  executed  at  the  west  end  of 
St.  Panl's  Churchyard ;  the  others 
— Th.  Winter,  Keyea,  Fawkes,  and 
he  in  whom  we  are  here  specially  in* 
terested — in  the  Old  Palace  Yard  at 
Westminster,  opposite  the  Parlia- 
ment House,  now  grimly  decorated, 
as  we  hare  jnst  mentioned,  with  the 
heads  of  Catesby  and  Percy.  The 
procession  to  the  Old  Palace  Yard 
'  passed  by  a  honse  in  the  Strand  in 
which  Bookwood's  wife  lodged. 
She  had  placed  herself  at  an  open 
window,  and  Bookwood,  raising 
himself  as  well  as  he  could  from  the 
hurdle  on  which  he  was  drawn, 
ealled  upon  his  wife  to  '*  pray  for 
him."  She  replied  in  a  clear,  strong 
voice, "  I  will !  I  will !  And  do  you 
offer  yourself  with  a  good  heart  to 
God  and  your  Creator!  I  yield 
you  to  Him  with  as  full  an  assur- 
ance that  you  will  be  accepted  of 
Him  as  when  He  gaye  you  to  me." ' 
So  a  contemporary  MS.  Eyidently 
of  a  high  and  inflexible  spirit  was 
this  lady — something  of  the  antique 
Boman  in  her — who  could  look  on 
such  a  sight  and  speak  so  firmly  as 
she  looked.  The  rough  journey 
was  soon  completed.  Then  kneeling 
and  often  bowing  their  heads  to 
the  ground,  the  doomed  men  prayed, 
'bat  no  voice  heard,  saving  now  and 
then  '*  O  Jesu,  Jesu,  save  me  and 
keep  me,"  &c.j  which  words  they 
repeated  many  times  upon  the 
ladder,'  and  soon  all  was  over. 

Such  were  the  ends  of  Mr.  Grant, 
of  Korbrook,  and  Mr.  Bookwood, 
late  of  Clopton. 


As  Gunpowder  Plot  was  thus 
brought  near,  so  to  speak,  to 
Shakespeare,  those  scenes  at  the  west 
end  of  St.  Paul's  and  in  Old  Palace 
Yard,  so  linked,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  Stratford-on-Avon,  it  might 
be  expected  that  we  should  find  in 
his  plays  special  allusions   to   an 


event  that  was  in  such  a  manner 
intruded  upon  his  special  notice. 
For  our  own  part,  we  think  that 
expectations  of  this  kind  are  based 
upon  ignorance  of  Shakespeare's 
way  of  working.  But  there  are- 
one  or  two  passages — we  ourselves 
shall  lay  no  great  stress  upon  them 
— which  have  been  supposed  to  be* 
suggested,  and  may  have  been  sug* 
gested,  by  this  same  conspiracy. 

There  is  a  passage  in  King  Leoff 
— we  have  already  quoted  a  few 
words  from  it — which  is  possibly- 
not  impertinent.  Certainly  it  should 
be  remembered  that  it  in  all  proba^ 
bility  was  about  the  close  of  1605,. 
or  in  the  course  of  1606,  that  King' 
Lear  was  written.  Likely  enough 
it  was  begun  in  the  one  year  and 
finished  in  the  other.  *•  These  late 
eclipses  in  the  sun  and  moon,'  says 
Gloucester,  who  is  ready  to  explain 
what  goes  wrone  by  any  theory  but 
that  of  personiu  culpability,  '  por- 
tend no  good  to  us.  Though  the 
wisdom  of  nature  [i.e.  natural 
philosophy]  can  reason  it  thus  and 
thus,  yet  nature  finds  itself  scourged 
by  the  sequent  effects :  love  cools, 
finendship  &llsoff,  brothers  divide : 
in  cities,  mutinies :  in  countries,  dis- 
cord :  in  palaces,  treason  ;  and  the 
bond  cracked  'twixt  son  and  father. 
.  .  .  We  have  seen  the  best  of  our 
time ;  machinations,  hollowness« 
treachery,  and  all  ruinous  disorders 
follow  us  disquietly  to  our  g^ves.*^ 
Surely  this  speech  would  have  a  very 
curious  significance  in  1606  ;  and  ii 
can  scarcely  be  accidental  that  it 
was  written  in  or  about  that  year. 

The  Porter  in  Macbeth  amuses 
himself  by  fancying  that  he  is,  for- 
the  nonce,  the  janitor  of  helK 
Knocks  come  pretty  frequent  at 
that  door;  and  amongst  other 
arrivals '  here's  an  equivocator  thai 
could  swear  in  both  scales  againsi 
either  scale ;  who  committed  treason 
enough  for  God's  sake,  yet  could 
not  equivocate  to  heaven.  O  com» 
in,  equivocator.'  The  exact  date* 
of  the  composition  of  Macbeth 
cannot  be  absolutely   ascertained. 
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Malone  assigns  it  to  1610,  which  is 
certainly  too  late;  Djce  to  1606, 
which  is  probably  not  far  ont. 
That  it  is  not  later  than  1606  oonld 
be  shown  pretty  definitely,  if  our 
space  permitted.  One  conld  not 
wish  for  a  truer  description  of  the 
Powder  Plot  than  that  it  was  a 
committing  of  treason  for  Gk>d's 
sake.  That  flattering  unction  the 
unhappy  plotters  laid  constantly 
to  their  soul ;  it  was  their  mis- 
guided boast,  that  they  were  oham. 
pioning  the  true  faith. 

And  then  the  mention  of  equi- 
vocation .  It  is  true  that  great  scan- 
dals had  been  previously  caused 
by  the  Jesuits  and  their  practice 
of  this  art ;  but  Father  Garnet  had 
surpassed  his  predecessors.  To  the 
average  Englishman  of  the  day 
who  watched  that  worthy's  pro- 
ceedings, the  distinction  between 
equivocating  and  what  is  vulgarly 
termed  lying  seemed  impossible  to 
recognise.  To  subtly  discriminate 
between  propositions,  mental,  ver- 
bal, written,  mixed,  was  quite 
beyond  his  feeble  capacity.  And 
in  considering  the  question  of  Ghir- 
net's  complicity  in  the  Plot,  we  must 
frankly  admit  we  do  not  see  how,  all 
things  considered,  any  weight  what- 
ever can  be  attached  to  his  own 
denial  of  it.  We  know  that  on 
one  occasion — ^we  refer  to  his  deny- 
ing that  he  had  had  an  interview 
with  Hall — ^he  saw  his  way  to  abso- 
lutely deny  a  fact,  and  what  he 
knew  to  be  a  fact ;  and  to  his  con- 
temporaries his  conscience  seemed 
to  be  remarkably  elastic  in  such 
respects.  Equivocation  sank  into 
the  worst  repute;  and  that  equi- 
vocators  could  by  no  means  '  equi- 
vocate to  heaven,'  but  verily  would 
succeed  in  equivocating  to  a  very 
different  region,  was  certainly  the 
general  impression  and  feeling. 
On  the  whole,  the  passage  lookis 
very  like  an  allasion  to  the  Plot, 
and  especially  to  Ghiruet,  as  Malone 
long  ago  pointed  out.  It  is  just 
what  would  be  commonly  said  of 
him  where  his  participation  in  the 


Plot  was  believed ;  and  it  was  gene- 
rally believed,  nor  has  it  yet  been 
successfully  contradicted.  He  'com- 
mitted  treason  enough  for  Gk>d'8 
sake,  yet  could  not  equivocate  to 
heaven.' 

Probably  written  about  the  same 
time,  about  1606,  Timan  of  Aihent 
contains  a  passage  that  the  Plot 
illustrates,  if  it  did  not  suggest. 
It  is  held,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  this  play  is  not  all  by  Shake- 
speare; and  it  may  be  that  the 
passage  we  are  about  to  quote  may 
not  be  from  his  hand,  though  in 
our  opinion  it  is  fully  in  his  man- 
ner. Anyhow  it  appears  in  a  play 
of  which  he  was  joint  author,  and 
so  we  may  believe  received  his 
assent  and  approval,  if  it  was  not 
actually  penned  by  him.  Sem- 
pronius,  applied  to  by  Timon  for 
help,  has  just  cloaked  the  baseness 
of  his  refusal  with  the  pretence  that 
he  is  affronted  at  not  having  been 
applied  to  earlier.  'Who  bates 
mine  honour,'  says  the  mean  crea- 
ture, making  a  show  of  dignity, 
*  shall  not  know  my  coin ;'  and  so 
exit  *  Excellent ! '  cries  Timon's 
servant,  when  his  back  is  turned ; 
'  your  lordship's  a  goodly  villain. 
The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did 
when  he  made  man  politic ;  he 
crossed  himself  by  't;  and  I  can- 
not think  but  in  the  end  the  villanies 
of  man  will  set  him  clear.  How 
fairly  this  lord  strikes  to  appear 
foul !  takes  virtuous  copies  to  be 
wicked,  like  those  thai  under  hoi 
ardent  zeal  would  set  whole  realms 
onfire,^ 

Possibly  enough  other  relevant 
quotations  might  be  made.  EInight 
quotes  in  this  connection  certain 
well-known  lioes  in  the  Winier^s 
TaJe^  a  play  of  later  date,  I.  iL 
357--61,  but  the  reference  there 
seems  rather  to  the  recent  assassi- 
nation of  Henry  lY.  of  France. 

But  what  is  more  important  than 
any  such  references,  real  or  &n- 
cied,  is  to  consider  how  Shake- 
speare illustrates  the  conspiracy  in 
a  more  general  way ;  to  notice  how 
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it  not  unnaturally  belongs  to  snch 
an  age  as  be  depicts  for  as;  bow 
the  men  wbo  were  conspicaons 
in  it  are  of  tbe  same  breed  witb 
those  wbom  bis  supreme  art  bad 
made  so  strangely  familiar  to  all 
posterity. 

Or,  instead  of  using  Sbakespeare 
to  illnstrate  it,  we  may,  witb  not 
less  convenience  and  profit,  use 
this  conspiracy  to  illustrate  Sbake^ 
speare.  Tbere  is,  indeed,  an  aspect 
of  it  whieb  is  merely  distressing 
and  borrid.  Wben  we  yiew  it  as 
a  masterpiece  of  bigotry — bigotry 
at  its  fiercest  and  worst — it  simply 
inspires  disgust  and  loatbing ;  we 
must  bow  our  beads  witb  sbame 
that  buman  beings  can  fall  so  low, 
that  tbe  name  of  religion  can  be  so 
foully  misused,  so  gprossly  profaned. 
Bat  tbere  are  otber  features  tbat 
inspire  ratber  pity  and  admiration, 
and  remind  us  tbat  tbese  Plotters, 
too,  were  tbe  cbildren  of  tbe  great 
Elizabetban  age. 

It  was  an  age  of  passion;  of 
passionate  bates  and  passionate 
loves ;  of  eager  devotions,  of  fervid 
abhorrences ;  of  infinite  tenderness, 
implacable  fierceness;  of  tbe  keenest 
readiness  to  do  or  die — ^to  do  and  die. 

Tbese  violent,  excitable,  ardent, 
faithful,  wild,  impetuous  spirits, 
are  tbey  not,  tben,  tbe  cbild^n  of 
their  age  ?  Writbing  witb  a  fierce 
impatience  beneatb  tbe  intolerant 
tyn^nny  wbicb  would  fain  bave 
torn  from  tbem  tbe  old  religions 
creed  of  tbeir  race — ^a  creed  deeply 
rooted  in  tbeir  nature  and  witb  ten- 
drils intertwined  witb  tbeir  beart- 
Btrings — stung  to  a  burning  resent- 
ment by  tbe  wrongs  daily  inflicted  on 
them  and  tbeirs  ;  mad  for  revenge ; 
reckless  mutineers  against  tbe 
order  tbat  oppressed  tbem ;  defiant 
of  law  and  defiant  of  fate;  true 
DDto  deatb  to  eacb  otber  and  tbeir 
cause;  still  intrepid  and  fixed  in 
the  midst  of  desperate  fortunes ;  in 
the  very  jaws  of  ruin  unconquered 


and  unconquerable — ^it  is  impossible 
to  observe  tbese  men  witbout  seeing 
tbat  tbey  are  of  tbe  same  flesb  and 
blood  witb  tbose  beroes  tbat  won 
for  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
its  honour  and  glory;  that,  bow- 
ever  deluded  and  damnable  were 
tbe  uses  to  wbicb  tbey  unworthily 
lent  themselves,  tbey  were  not  un- 
endowed witb  the  splendid  energy 
and  valour  and  devotion  wbicb  on 
other  fields  achieved  triumphs  that 
to  this  day  we  Englishmen  cannot 
remember  witbout  a  thrill  of  joy 
and  pride. 

What  especially  characterised  the 
Shakespearian  age,  both  for  good 
and  evQ,  was  tbe  comparatively  firee 
play  of  life — ^the  unfettered  move- 
ment of  nature.  It  was  this  cha- 
racteristic that  made  it  so  favour- 
able to  art.  As  in  tbe  public  exer- 
cises of  tbeir  gymnasia  and  palas- 
trss  the  Greek  sculptor  studied  tbe 
physical  form,  and  attained  that 
intimate  familiarity  with  it  that 
enabled  him  to  reproduce  it  witb 
a  faithfulness  and  power  never 
equalled;  in  tbe  same  manner 
in  our  Elizabetban  age  our  drama- 
tists studied  mind  and  character, 
and  were  enabled  to  represent  tbe 
humours  and  tbe  passions  of  tbeir 
time  witb  an  insight  and  force  tbat 
place  tbeir  works  amongst  tbe 
most  precious  records  of  humanity. 
Shakespeare  saw  '  tbe  very  pulse  of 
tbe  machine.*  The  springs  of  action 
were  disclosed  to  him.  He  looked 
into  the  inmost  heart  of  things. 
*  Off,  off,  you  lendings ;'  and  nature 
stood  revealed  before  him,  disguise- 
less,  not '  sophisticated.' 

We  say  that  tbe  study  of  Gtm- 
powder  riot,  stamped  as  its  chief 
agents  are  witb  certain  charac- 
teristics of  tbeir  age,  may  be  of 
no  mean  service  in  helping  us  to 
appreciate  Shakespeare.  Into  what 
close  neighbourhood  with  it  be  was 
brought  it  has  been  tbe  special 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  show. 
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MARTnrS  WESTERN  ISLANDS^ 


Fonti  pxoftindis  danm  reeeBsibiu^ 
Strepnntpioeellis,  rupibus  obsita. 

Dr.  JoHKSoy, 
Ode  written  in  the  Hebrides, 

AT  the  end  of  the  Beyenteenth 
centoiy  the  Scottish  western 
isles  were  still  an  nndescrihed  land. 
It  is  tme  that  Hector  Boethins, 
Bishop  Lesbj  of  Boss,  Buchanan, 
and  Johniston,  in  their  respective 
histories  had  all  given  some  account 
of  the  Hebrides ;  but,  as  none  of 
these  writers  had  been  in  the 
islands,  they  could  but  tell  what 
they  had  heard.  It  is  also  true 
that  a  certain  Donald  Monro,  High 
Dean  of  the  isles,  having,  in  1547, 
travelled  through  most  of  the 
islands,  wrote  a  brief  description  of 
them ;  but  it  was  not  publiuied  till 
1773,  ^^d  ^^^  ^  ^^®  beginning  of 
that  oentniy  lying,  in  MS.,  in  Sir 
Robert  Sibbald's  collection  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  moreover,  Monro's  account 
is  hardly  more  than  a  catalogue  of 
rocks  and  islands. 

But  about  this  time  the  attention 
of  antiquaries  was  turned  towards 
the  Hebrides;  it  was  Isiown  that 
cairns  crowned  many  of  the  head- 
lands, and  that  stone  circles  and 
other  relics  of  past  ages  still  stood 
in  the  level  tracts ;  moreover,  the 
islanders  were  said  to  practise  many 
strange  customs,  which  were  pro- 
bably referable  to  a  very  ancient 
origm. 

Some  of  the  islands  were  so  re- 
mote and  inaccessible  that  they  were 
hardly  ever  visited  by  strangers,  so 
that  the  laws  of  the  mainland, 
though,  of  course,  theoretically  bind- 
ing in  the  islands  also,  could  in  no 
way  be  enforced  there.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  these 


more  distant  islands,  who  seldom  or 
never  ventured  into  the  worid  which 
lay  outside  their  rocky  homes,  knew 
nothing  of  mainland  laws  and  in* 
stitutions. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  religion 
these  people  were  more  or  lesft 
independent.  At  a  veiy  distant 
time  their  homes  had  been  the 
chief  stronghold  of  the  Celtic  re- 
ligion under  the  Druids;  then  St^ 
Columba  had  brought  Christianity 
to  its  island  home  in  Tens;  and 
from  thence  it  had  spread  throngb- 
out  the  archipelago.  When  in  its 
turn  the  Boman  Catholic  religion 
in  these  parts  fell  in  ruin,  the  new 
and  reformed  religion  established 
its  teachers  in  the  larger  and  nearer 
islands,  but  took  no  care  for  the 
outermost  of  the  little  societies. 
All  that  the  people  of  these  distant 
places  heard  of  Protestantism  was 
from  the  very  few  chance  visitort 
who,  on  rare  occasions,  made  a 
short  stay  among  them.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  island  folk 
made  for  themselves  a  sort  of 
eclectic  religion,  in  which  mnch 
Druidism,  a  little  Boman  Catholi- 
cism, and  still  less  Protestantism, 
were  mingled  with  a  very  great 
deal  of  more  recent  superstitioD. 

Society,  therefore,  was  complete 
in  itself  in  each  of  these  r^note 
islands,  for  in  them  was  no 
man  of  law,  no  priest,  no  doctor; 
each  had  its  own  miniature  system 
of  custom  or  law,  religion,  and 
physic.  This  is,  of  course,  Mlj 
true  only  of  the  tiny  and  distant 
isles.  Skie,  the  Lewis,  and  the 
islands  surrounding  these,  had  even 
then  assimilated  much  of  the  mam- 
land    civilisation.     St   KUda  and 


>  A  Voyage  to  St.  Kilda,  by  M.  Martin,  Ghent.    London,  1698. 
A  Dficription  of  the  Western  Jdands  of  Scotland,  same  Author  (ist  edition,  1703)* 
2nd  edition,  London  1 7 16,  with  many  MS.  notes  by  John  Toland. 
A  History  of  the  Braids,  in  The  Ufe  and  Works  of  John  "Poland.    London,  1747* 
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Bonai  on  i2be  other  hand,  bad  hardly 
heen  inflaenced.  The  first  miiUBter 
of  St  Kilda  was  o&lj  appointed 
floxne  years  later  (in  1705),  and 
dviliBation  has  found  its  way  so 
slowly  and  with  such  difficulty  into 
that  island,  that  even  at  the  present 
day  there  is  no  postal  communica- 
tion between  it  loid  the  mainland. 

But  in  most,  and  in  some  slight 
<legree  in  all,  of  the  islands  the  old 
-state  of  things  was  rapidly  passing 
away.  Antiquaries  were  looking 
towards  these  islands  in  the  western 
sea,  and  were  longing  to  obtain  a 
record  of  the  old  peculiar  order 
before  it  wafi  swept  away  by  the 
new  common  civilisation. 

Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  the  leading 
Soottisb  antiquary,  had  among  his 
friends  a  cer^in  Doctor  of  Philo- 
sophy named  Martin,  a  native  of 
Skie,  and  who  was  at*  that  time  still 
resident  in  the  island.  At  Sibbald's 
request  Martin  travelled  through 
all  the  islands,  and  published  the 
first  accurate  account  of  them. 
This  traveller  is  usually  mentioned 
in  bibliographicail  works,  and  even 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  British 
Museum,  merely  as  'M.  Martin, 
Gent^  A  few  facts  as  to  his  life 
may  be  gleaned,  partly  from  a 
tract  published  in  1773,  but  written 
much  earlier  in  the  century  by 
Bucfaan,  the  first  lainister  of  St. 
Kilda;  partly  from  some  of  the 
early  volumes  of  the  Philosaphical 
TransacUoM,  to  which  Martin  in 
the  first  place  contributed  many  of 
his  notes ;  and  partly  froza  certain 
MS.  notes  by  James  Junius,  com- 
monly called  John  Toland.  Of  these 
notes  we  shall  make  much  use. 

Their  author  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Martin  ;  possibly  the 
two  had  been  fellow-students  at 
Leyden.  Their  connection,  how- 
ever,  seems  to  have  been  far  from 
friendly.  Toland  says  of  Martin, 
who  was  a  firm  believer  in  second- 
sight,  'I  knew  this  poor  ignorant 
l&rtin,  and  one  day  eiposed  him  so 
mocb  to  the  iridaeule  of  very  good 


company  (whither  he  was  brought 
to  dine),  upon  j*  account  of  the 
second- sight,  which  he  pretended 
to  maintain,  that  he  never  after- 
wards durst  appear  again  in  that 
company.' 

Martin  Martin  was  a  native  of 
Side.  He  took  his  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden ;  and  was  after- 
wards for  a  time  governor  to  the 
young  laird  of  McLeod.  It  was 
probably  during  this  period  that 
he  visited  many  of  the  islands, 
and  among  others  the  then  almost 
inaccessible  rock  of  St.  Kilda, 
where  he  stayed  for  some  weeks. 
Some  of  the  observations  which 
he  made  during  these  travels  he 
communicated  to  the  Philosophical 
Traaisactions  of  the  Boyal  Society. 
In  1698  he  published  a  separate 
account  of  his  Voyage  to  St,  Kilda; 
and  this  was  followed,  in  1703,  by 
a  general  Description  of  the  Western 
Islands, 

The  author  was  elected  into  the 
Boyal  Society.  Toland  says  that 
this  honour  was  paid  to  Martin  on 
account  of  the  two  books  which 
we  have  mentioned;  and  adds: 
*Y®  Boyal  Society  were  much  to 
blame  to  admit  such  a  person 
among  them  as  a  philosopher  who 
was  furthest  from  that  character 
that  could  possibly  be.'  It  seems 
hardly  credible  that  Martin's  only 
claims  to  the  honour  were  founded 
on  these  deliciously  simple,  cre- 
dulous, and  entirely  unscientific 
traveller's  stories.  If,  however, 
Toland's  statement  is  tjrue,  it  adds 
not  a  little  interest  to  Martin's 
books,  which,  viewed  in  this  light, 
afford  a  quaint  picture  of  some  of 
the  scientific  thought  of  those 
days.  It  must  be  added  that 
diligent  search  through  the  con- 
temporary volumes  of  the  PhUo- 
sophical  TransacHons^Haiiodiacorer 
any  further  contributions  by  this 
Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society. 

Our  most  unphilosophical  philo- 
sopher, in  1 7 16,  publimied  a  second 
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edition  of  his  book  on  the  Western 
Islands.  He  died  in  London  three 
years  later. 

A  oopj  of  the  second  edition 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Toland,  the 
deist.  After  a  life  in  which  his 
great  natural  powers  had  been 
entirely  thwarted  by  his  extra- 
ordinary Tanity,  Toland  was  liying, 
or  rather  dying,  a  poor  and  dis- 
appointed man  in  lodgings  at 
Putney ;  here  he  was  supported  by 
the  contributions  of  the  few  friends 
whom  he  had  not  succeeded  in 
alienating.  He  amused  himself 
during  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  in  complaining  of  the  desertion 
of  friends  whom  he  had  driren 
away  by  his  own  acts ;  complaining 
of  the  friends  who  were  supporting 
him ;  writing  violent  attacks  against 
the  doctor  who  was  attending  him ; 
and  in  condensing  the  history  of 
his  own  life  into  an  epitaph. 

Martin's  book,  coming  at  this 
time,  must  have  been  a  godsend  to 
the  sick  man.  It  is  very  inaccu- 
rate, very  unscientific,  and  in  a 
style  which  is  almost  more  than 
indijSerent;  yet  the  author  had 
received  the  highest  scientific 
honours,  and  was  the  esteemed 
Mend  of  some  of  the  foremost 
men  of  the  day. 

Toland  himself,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  done  much  literary  work. 
His  writings  show  great  natural 
talent,  spoilt  though  it  be  by  his 
wondrous  conceit;  show  also  that 
the  writer  was  a  man  of  no  mean 
amount  of  reading,  though  we 
must  belieye  that  the  knowledge  of 
'more  than  ten'  languages  with 
which  he  credited  himself  in  his 
auto-epitaph  was  somewhat  super- 
ficial. And  now  at  the  close  of 
his  life  he  had  but  little  result  to 
show  for  his  life-toil.  His  most 
celebrated  book  owed  its  notoriety 
to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  burned 
by  the  common  hangman. '  He  had 
been  repudiated  by  Locke  and  other 
great  men,  whose  friendship  he 
had  tried  to  claim.    His  fieune  was 


that  of  a  political  ren^;ade,  and  a 
broiler  in  coffee-houses  and  taverns. 
But  he  seems  to  have  acquitted 
himself  of  all  responsibility  in  his 
own  want  of  success;  the  world 
was  wrong,  and  John  Toland  was 
supremely  right. 

This  man  saw  in  Martin's  book 
the  work  of  a  successfnl  but  un- 
worthy rival.  He  pored  long  and 
very  happily  over  the  pages:  he 
found  it  a  web  of  faults,  faults  of 
commission  and  faults  of  omission. 
On  the  fly-leaf  of  his  copy  he 
wrote: 

After  the  first  cursory  reading  of  Dr. 
Ddartin's  book,  I  perused  it  a  second  time, 
with  pen  in  hand,  as  is  often  my  custom,  and 
in  like  manner  a  third  time.  My  remarks 
serve  partly  to  explain  and  partly  to  oomct 
him;  some  to  supply  his  defects  and  others 
to  expose  his  negligence.  These  strictures 
are  all  extemporaneous,  many  of  them 
abrupt,  and  not  a  few  particulars  omitted 
well  worthy  notice;  which  was  neceosa- 
rily  occasioned  through  want  of  room  in 
so  narrow  a  maigin,  and  in  some  instances 
for  want  of  competent  information. 

The  remarks,  limited  as  they  are 
'  by  so  narrow  a  margin,'  form  a 
running  commentary  of  consider- 
able fullness  on  the  whole  book. 
One  of  the  earb'est  of  these  notes 
clearly  shows  the  spirit  in  whicb 
the  whole  were  written.  *The 
author,'  it  states,  'wanted  every 
requisite  in  an  historian,  especially 
in  a  topog^pher,  except  simplicity, 
if  even  this  may  be  allowed  to 
him :  for  'tis  sincerity  not  silUneBa, 
an  unaffected  not  an  abject  style, 
that  is  understood  by  this  virtue  in> 
any  writer.'  Bitter  words  these, 
and  unjust.  Johnson's  estimate  of 
the  book  was  difierent.  Boswell 
tells  us  :  '  Dr.  Johnson  has  said  in 
his  Journey  that  he  scarcely  re- 
membered how  the  wish  to  visit 
the  Hebrides  was  excited ;  but  he 
told  me,  in  the  summer  of  1763, 
that  his  father  put  Martin's  ac- 
count into  his  hands  when  he  was 
very  young,  and  that  he  was  much 
pleased  with  it.'  It  was,  according* 
to  this  writer,  Martin's  book  that 
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induced  the  ffreat  dictioiiaiy-inaker 
to  undertake  nis  wonderful  jonme j, 
wiih  the  greei  biographer,  to  the 
Hebrides.  This  fact  alone  should 
sustain  the  memory  of  Martin ;  but 
his  book  has  great  merits  of  its 
own. 

The  enormous  simplicify  of  the 
aathor  was  not  silliness.  Had  he 
been  a  deeply  read  man,  or  had  he 
bad  any  scientific  experience,  his 
books  would  have  been  of  very 
much  grreater  value ;  but  he  had 
not  deeply  studied  either  literature 
or  science.  His  travels  were  through 
places,  the  natural  features  of 
which  were  entirely  peculiar,  and 
where  life  was  made  up  of  broken 
and  disjointed  fragments  of  a  long- 
forgotten  past.  He  wrote  down 
exactly  what  he  saw,  without 
reasoning  as  to  its  cause.  The 
i^snlt  was  that  he  drew  a  picture 
of  a  most  interesting  form  of 
society  which  was  even  then  pass- 
ing away — a  picture  differing  from 
that  which  Toland,  or  any  man  of 
philosophic  culture  and  thought, 
would  have  drawn,  much  as  a  pho- 
tograph differs  from  the  finished 
composition  of  a  painter.  Martin 
depicted  the  facta  as  they  were  at 
the  moment ;  Toland  would  have 
brought  his  antiquarian  and  his- 
toric^ knowledge  to  bear  on  these 
&ctB,  and  would  have  read  both 
their  origins  and  their  inter-rela- 
tions. To  a  certain  extent  the 
l&tter  did  this,  partly  in  these 
marginal  notes,  and  partly  in  the 
^a^entary  History  of  the  Druids^ 
which  was  published  after  his 
death. 

Toland  was  well  fitted  for  this 
work.  He  had  spent  his  early 
T^rs  in  the  northernmost  part  of 
Ireland,  where  the  people,  in  their 
origin,  their  language,  and  their 
costoms,  were  alon  to  the  Hebri- 
deans.  His  knowledge  of  languages 
uid  his  personal  experience  of 
several  phases  of  religious  thou^t 
were  also  of  great  service.  His 
notes^  therefore,  do  indeed  help  to 


explain  Martin.  Herein  lies  our 
chief  interest  in  his  copy  of  the 
book,  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

But  it  has  a  further  interest  to 
the  student  of  character ;  it  helps 
to  explain  Martin's  pages,  and  it 
also  throws  considerable  light  on 
the  character  of  Toland,  who,  as  a 
leader  of  an  extreme  form  of  philo- 
sophic thought,  is  an  interesting 
though  but  little  known  figure. 
His  notes,  jotted  down  just  as  they 
occurred  to  him,  probably  express 
accurately  his  ordinary  habit  of 
thought.  Most  of  them  are  bitter 
and  aggressive,  while  the  rest  ex- 
press self-satisfaction.  The  mere 
mention  of  priest  or  minister  sufficed 
to  provoke  his  irony  and  abuse. 

His  parents  were  Roman  Catholic; 
it  has  been  alleged  by  his  enemies 
that  he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of 
an  Irish  priest,  but  this  is  probably 
untrue.  In  connection  with  this 
slander  it  is    worth    noting   that 

X'nst  more  than  one  passage,  in 
zh  Martin  alludes  to  alleged 
immoral  lives  of  certain  priests  and 
nuns,  Toland  has  noted  down  his 
assent  or  dissent.  There  were 
several  rocks  known  to  the  Hebri- 
deans  as  '  Islands  of  the  Pigmies,' 
on  account  of  the  number  of  small 
bones  which  were  found  on  them. 
It  had  been  suggested  to  Martin 
that  these  rocks  were  once  the 
sites  of  convents  or  monasteries, 
and  that  the  bones  found  were  those 
of  the  children  of  the  nuns  or  monks. 
Toland  in  one  place  makes  the  more 
reasonable  suggestion  that  the  bones 
of  sea-fowl  have  been  mistaken  for 
those  of  children,  but  against 
another  parallel  passage  he  adds 
that  the  monastic  hypothesis  may 
be  correct,  for  that  similar  iniquities 
have  been  known  in  other  places 
also. 

At  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  or, 
perhaps,  even  fourteen,  Toland,  hav- 
ing renounced  Roman  Catholicism, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  certain  Dis- 
senters, who   undertook  the  car& 
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-and  cost  of  edaoating  him  for  Uieir 
own  Ohnrch.  Before  long,  However, 
he  Bhook  himself  free  from  the 
shackles  of  Nonoonformitj  also. 
Finallj  it  was  in  Dnddism,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  in  the  rationalism 
which  he  chose  to  attribute  to  the 
Druids,  that  he  found  the  most 
perfect  and  satisfactory  religion. 
The  result  of  all  these  enan^  was 
to  make  him  very  bitter  agamst  the 
repnesentatives  of  all  the  religions 
which  surrounded  him.  Through- 
out these  notes  he  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  pointing  to  priestly 
pride,  superstition,  or  craft. 

Toland  also  comments  severely 
>on  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  in  which 
he  had  doubtless  burnt  his  finders. 
Booksellers,  again,  seem  to  have 
been  grievous  to  him.  Martin  once 
alludes  to  a  figure  of  the  common 
limpet,  which  he  meant  to  intro- 
duce into  his  book,  but  no  such 
drawing  appears.  '  But  where  is 
this  figure?'  Toland  exclaims; 
*  doubtless  left  out  by  the  avarice  of 
the  bookseller  1 ' 

Scattered  amongthese  complaints 
of  a  disappointed  man  are  several 
anecdotes  and  allusions  to  his  con- 
temporary thinkers.  One  such  note 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  geog^phi- 
•cal  and  psychological  travels  of  two 
very  prominent  members  of  the 
then  new-bom  school  of  free- 
thinkers. 

When  Mr.  (Anthony)  Collins  and  I  asked 
the  Bezton*8  daughter  /who  showed  the  two 
basins  at  Luisdun,  in  Holland,  in  which  it 
was  pretended  that  36^  children  at  a  birth 
had  been  baptised)  whether  the  people  of 
the  place  believed  the  stoiy?  she  an- 
swered, smiling,  that  not  one  in  the  town 
believed  it^  but  her  father,  her  mother,  and 
herselfl 

All  these  various  circumstances 
lend  an  interest  to  Toland's  copy, 
which  seems  to  have  been  felt 
by  every  successive  owner  from  the 
day  when  we  first  see  it  in  Toland's 
sick  room  to  the  day  when  it  was 

Slaoed  on  the  shelves  of  the  British 
[useum.     After  he  had  read  and 
iinnotated  the  book  Toland  lent  it 


to  his  patron  and  fellow-oountiy- 
man.  Lord  Molesworth.  *  ELaving 
lent  this  book,  thus  marked,  to  tlu9 
Viscount  Molesworth,  and  he  add- 
ing  several  other  notes,  I  thought 
fit  to  distinguish  his  by  L.M., 
and  my  own  by  J.  T.,  October  25, 
1721.' 

Lord  Molesworth,  the  first  of  that 
title,  tells  us  that  he  also  was  ac- 
quainted with  Martin,  of  whom  he 
also  seems  to  have  formed  a  low 
estimate.  A  few  of  his  other 
utterances  are  amusing.  *The 
reason  given  why  the  Devil  would 
not  be  a  sailor,'  he  says,  'is  that  in 
the  summer  the  wind  sometimes 
blows  from  different  quarters  at  the 
same  time.'  In  many  places  he 
betrays  his  character  as  a  woman- 
hater.  His  annotations  are,  how- 
ever, veiy  inferior  to  those  by 
Toland. 

A  few  months  after  he  had 
written  the  last  of  these  notes 
Toland  died.  His  book  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Blchard  Mead, 
whose  reputation  both  as  a  physician 
and  as  a  patron  of  literature  and 
art  was  then  at  its  height.  Mead 
had  published  a  pamphlet  which 
bears  evident  marks  of  Martin's 
influence,  both  direct  and  indirect. 
It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  inflneaoe 
of  either  Martin  or  of  Toland  may 
be  traced  in  all  into  whose  hands 
this  annotated  description  of  the 
Western  Islands  fell.  Mead's 
pamphlet  was  on  the  influence  of 
the  sun  and  moon  on  animal  bodies. 
A  great  deal  of  ingenuity  was  ex- 
pended in  it  in  trying  to  prove 
that  chronic  bodily  affections  are 
directly  related  to  and  dependent 
on  the  changes  of  the  moon. 
Martin's  book  speaks  of  manj 
cases,  such  as  that  of  a  man 
the  tips  of  whose  fingers  bled  at 
each  full  moon ;  of  another  who 
always  became  blind  two  days 
before  the  new  moon,  reoovering 
his  sight  when  the  moon  was  bom. 
One,  at  least,  of  these  cases  Mead 
quoted  in  his  pamphlet;    and  in 
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another  place  He  speaks  of  oansixig 
a  wouna  on  the  head  of  a  patient 
as  a  core  for  flnz  and  dysentery,  a 
core  which  wonld  also  anpear  to 
have  been  a  sugffestion  of  Martin. 

After  the  death  of  Mead  in  1754, 
his  library  and  other  collections  were 
sold.  Martin  and  Toland's  book 
was  boaght  by  Sir  Peter  Thompson, 
who  gave  thirty-three  shillings  for 
it  This  new  owner  seems  to  have 
valued  the  book  greatly;  in  the 
fly«leaf  he  wrote  these  words: 
'Boaght  at  Dr.  Mead's  sale  in  May 
^755)  cost  iZ.  139.  od. ;  the  notes  are 
fndy  valuable.*  Sir  Peter  tran- 
scribed the  numerous  MS.  notes 
into  a  second  copy  of  the  same 
book ;  and  then  lent  this  transcript 
to  Richard  Heber,  who  in  turn 
wrote  the  notes  in  his  own  copy. 
The  original  was  afterwards  bought 
by  James  Bindley  for  twenty-two 
ahillings. 

Heber,  not  content  with  the 
transcript  which  was  already  in  his 
enormoas  library,  Afterwards  ac- 
quired the  original — a  fiebct  which 
serves  to  show  the  great  biblio- 
maniac's estimate  of  its  value. 

After  the  sale  of  the  Bibliotkeca 
Heheriana  the  book  passed  into 
the  British  Museum. 

It  is  seldom  possible  to  trace  the 
history  of  a  particular  book  through 
a  century  and  a  half  of  more  event- 
ful life ;  and  in  fact  this  book  is  one 
of  those  suggestive  volumes  which 
are  of  high  value  in  any  librarv. 
It  is  a  key  to  many  comparatively 
unknown  but  not  uninteresting 
lives;  its  reader  will  hardly  stop 
without  finding  out  more  of  the 
lives  and  doings  of  the  many  men 
whom  Toland  seems  to  bring  before 
us  for  a  brief  moment.  Bound  its 
pages  a  very  wide  circle  of  life  and 
literature  seems  to  centre. 

We  have  thus  tried  to  indicate 
something  of  the  accidental  value 
of  this  copy  of  Martin's  book ;  and 
we  must  now  tarn  to  the  contents 
of  the  book  itself.  With  Toland's 
help  we  shall  try  to  extract  from 
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Martin's  confused  account  a  con- 
nected picture  of  Hebridean  life  as 
it  Wito  before  its  pecuUar  features 
were  obliterated  by  contact  with 
the  outside  world. 

The  s<Kcalled  Picts'  or  Druids' 
houses,  the  stone  circles  and  other 
artificial  erections,  are  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  subjects  in  the  ori- 
ginal book,  and  consequently  in 
Toland's  notes.  But  these  ancient 
monuments  have  since  been  so  often 
described  that  we  turn  from  them 
to  the  primitive  ideas  of  the 
islanders  as  expressed  in  their 
habits  and  superstitions. 

Toland  shall  himself  preface  our 
survey  of  Martin's  tnivels.  '  I 
must  say,'  he  writes,  *  what  will 
appear  odd  because  I  have  not  room 
to  give  my  reasons  for  it,  that  a 
good  observation  of  the  manners 
and  persuasions  of  the  most  remote 
islanders  is  the  best  commentary 
on  the  Oddysea  of  Homer.' 

The  ^reat  but  simple  hospitality 
which  IS  such  a  prominent  feature 
in  t£e  Homeric  poem  finds  a  parallel 
in  Martin's  pages.  Not  only  the 
hospitality,  but  some  even  of  the 
modes  in  which  it  was  practised, 
suggest  the  comparison.  It  is,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  remember  how 
gpreatly  the  southern  climate  of 
which  Homer  wrote  difiered  from 
the  northern  land  of  Martin's  story. 
Yet  alike  in  the  glorious  gaiden  and 
palace  of  Alkinoos  and  on  the  He- 
bridean rocks  the  duty  of  giving 
kindly  welcome  to  the  stranger  was 
held  supreme. 

Our  traveller  himself  met  with  a 
most  kindly  reception  wherever  he 
went;  but  an  account  which  he 
gives  of  the  welcome  accorded  in 
the  island  of  Bona  to  Mr.  Daniel 
Morrison  is  most  striking,  and  is 
given  in  Morrison's  own  words  : 

Upon  my  landing  the  natiyea  received  me 
Tery  afifectionately,  and  addressed  me  with 
their  usaal  salutation  to  a  stranger :  *  God 
save  you,  pilgrim;  you  are  heartily  welcome 
here ;  .  .  .  .  and  we  henrtilj  congra- 
tulate your  arriyal  in  this  our  remote  coun- 
try.'   One  of  the  natives  would  needs  ex- 
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press  his  high  e«teem  for  my  person  by  mak* 
ing  a  tour  about  me  sun  ways,  and  blessing 
me,  and  wishing  me  all  happiness.  .  .  • 
Thet  conducted  me  to  the  uttle  village,  and 
in  the  way  thither  there  are  three  inclo- 
sures ;  and  as  I  entra^d  each  of  these  the 
inhabitants  seyerally  saluted  me,  taking  me 
by  the  hand  and  saying,  'Traveller,  you 
are  welcome  here.*  They  went  along  with 
me  to  the  house  that  they  had  assigned  for 
my  lodging,  where  there  was  a  bundle  of 
atraw  laid  upon  the  floor  for  a  seat  for  me 
to  sit  upon.  After  a  little  time  was  spent 
in  general  discourse,  the  inhabitants  re- 
turned to  their  respective  dwelling-houses ; 
and  in  this  interval  they  killed  each  of 
them  a  sheep,  being  in  all  five,  answerable 
to  the  number  of  their  families.  The  skins 
of  the  sheep  were  entire,  and  flayed  off  so 
from  the  neck  to  the  tail  that  they  were  in 
form  like  a  sack.  These  skins,  being 
flayed  off  after  this  manner,  were  by  the 
inhabitants  instantly  filled  with  barley 
meal,  and  this  they  gave  me  by  way  of  a 
present.  One  of  the  number  acted  as 
speaker  for  the  rest,  saying:  *  Traveller, 
we  are  very  sensible  of  the  favour  you 
have  done  us  in  coming  so  far,  with  a  design 
to  instruct  us  in  our  way  to  happiness,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  venture  yourself  on  the 
great  ocean ;  pray,  be  pleased  to  accept  of 
this  small  present,  which  we  humbly  offer 
as  an  expression  of  our  sincere  love  to^you.' 
This  I  accepted,  though  in  a  very  coarse 
dress ;  but  it  was  given  with  such  an  air  of 
hospitality  and  good-will,  as  deserved 
thanks.  They  presented  my  man  also  with 
■some  pecks  of  meal,  as  being  likewise  a 
traveller;  the  boat's  crew  having  been  in 
Bona  before  were  not  reckoned  strancers, 
And  therefore  was  no  present  given  Uiem 
but  their  daily  maintenance. 

Again,  of  the  island  of  Barray, 
Martin  says : 

The  inhabitants  are  very  hospitable,  and 
liave  a  custom  that  when  any  strangers  from 
the  northern  islands  resort  thither,  the 
natives,  immediately  after  their  landing, 
oblige  them  to  eat,  even  though  they  should 
have  liberally  eat  and  drunk  but  an  hour 
before  their  landing  there.  And  this  meal 
they  call  BieytaV,  i.e.  ocean  meat ;  for  they 
presume  that  the  sharp  air  of  the  ocean  must 
needs  give  them  a  good  appetite.  And 
whatever  number  of  strangers  come  there, 
or  of  whatsoever  quality  or  sex,  they  are 
regularly  lodged  according  to  ancient  cus- 
tom, that  is,  one  only  in  a  &mily. 

This  custom  of  distributing  the 
strangers,  as  far  as  possible,  among 
the  inhabitants  was  common  to  the 
other  islands,    and    was  doubtless 


founded  on  the  idea  that  each 
family  ought  to  perform  an  equal 
share  of  the  common  duty  of  hos- 
pitality, as  of  all  other  duties. 
When,  as  must  usually  have  been 
the  case,  the  guests  were  fewer  in 
number  than  the  families,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  which  fleimilies  were  to 
undertake  the  duty  of  lodeing  the 
straneers  was  settled  by  lot ;  but 
each  mmily,  whether  a  guest  came 
to  its  house  or  not,  was  bound  to 
contribute  a  fixed  and  equal  amount 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
strangers.  All  this  is  but  one  of 
the  numerous  instances  in  which 
the  social  compact  regulated  the 
duties  and  the  rights  in  these 
island  societies. 

The  kindly  feeling  of  these  simple 
people  was  not  seldom  abused, 
owing  to  a  custom  which  seems 
once  to  have  been  uniyersal  among 
them,  and  which  yet  lingered  in 
some  of  the  islands.  Strangers 
were  not  only  maintained  during 
their  stay,  but  on  their  departure 
were  allowed  to  take  as  much  grain, 
or  wool,  or  other  produce,  as  they 
pleased,  for  the  mere  asking.  The 
Sandwich  islander,  when  questioned 
as  to  the  ownership  of  his  property, 
politely  answers  the  inquirer  wiw 
the  words,  '  It  is  yours  and  mine ; ' 
the  Spanish  gentleman  goes  yet 
further  when,  pointing  to  some 
article  of  his  own  property,  he 
presses  his  guest  to  accept  it. 
The  Hebridean  surpassed  both  the 
savage  and  the  don ;  for  while  the 
two  latter  would  be  indignant  with 
the  stranger  who  should  innocently 
accept  their  offer,  the  islander,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  only  offered 
but  actually  gave  his  property. 
Martin  says  that  some  months 
before  he  visited  Lingay,  an  island 
which  was  especially  rich  in  barley, 
ten  men  had  been  there  at  one 
time  '  to  ask  com  gratis,  and  every 
one  of  them  had,  some  one,  some 
two,  and  some  three  attendants; 
and  during  their  abode  there  were 
all  entertained  gratis,  no  one  re- 
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tuTning  empty.'  Toland  adds,  '  that 
this  custom  beggared  many  of  the 
natives  in  the  north  part  of  Ireland 
when  I  was  a  boy,  bat  I  am  told 
they  are  now  grown  wiser/ 

Hospitality  is  not  the  only 
Homeric  feature  of  Martin's  story. 
Some  of  his  pictures  of  home  life 
recall  such  scenes  as  that  of  the 
duster  of  women  in  the  palace  of 
Alkinoos,  some  grinding  yellow 
grain,  others  weaving  close-woven 
linen.  Of  this  sort  are  the  follow- 
ing descriptions  of  the  Hebridean 
women's  toil : 

A  woman  sitting  down  takes  a  handful 
of  coin,  holding  it  by  the  stalks  in  her  left 
hand,  and  then  sets  fixe  to  the  ears,  which 
are  presently  in  a  flame.  8he  has  a  stick 
in  her  right  hand  which  she  manages  very 
dexterously,  beating  off  the  grains  at  the 
veiT  instant  when  the  husk  is  quite  burnt ; 
for  if  she  miss  of  that  she  must  use  the 
kiln ;  but  experience  has  taught  them  this 
art  to  perfection.  The  com  may  be  so 
dressed,  winnowed,  ground,  and  baked  within 
AD  hoar  after  reaping  from  the  ground. 

This  art,  says  Martin,  is  called  grad- 
dan,  from  a  word  signifying  quick. 

The  description  of  the  women  in 
the  act  of  preparing  their  home-made 
cloth  forms  a  companion  picture. 

They  thicken  their  doaths  upon  flakes,  or 
mats  of  hay  twisted  and  woven  together  in 
MiidU  ropes ;  they  work  hard  at  this  em- 
plovment,  first  making  use  of  their  hands 
and  at  last  of  their  feet.  And  when  they 
are  at  this  work  they  commonly  sing  all 
the  time,  one  of  their  number  acting  the 
part  of  a  prime  chantrees,  whom  all  the 
re»t  follow  and  obey. 

These  household  arts  are  of  so 
primitive  a  character  that  it  is  a 
matter  for  regret  that  Martin  tells 
OS  nothing  of  the  potter's  art  as 
practised  by  these  same  people,  ex- 
cept  that  in  some  of  the  islands  there 
is  a  red  clay,  which  is  made  into 
vessels  and  baked  by  the  women. 
In  all  secluded  places  the  moulding 
and  baking  of  clay  into  pots  and 
pans  has  retained  so  much  of  its 
pnmitiTe  character  that  details  of 
the  manufacture  and  form  of  these 
red-clay  vessels  would  have  been  of 
great  ethnological  interest. 


But  the  habits,  laws,  and  manner 
of  life  in  these  island  societies  are 
best,  seen  in  Martin's  very  full 
account  of  St.  Kilda.  This  island 
is  at  once  the  most  western  and 
the  most  inaccessible  of  the  whole 
group.  Martin  only  reached  it 
after  two  days  and  two  nights 
spent,  in  an  open  boat,  among  the 
storms,  waves,  and  rocks  of  the  He- 
bridean seas ;  and  even  after  this  his 
landing  among  its  rocky  cliffs  was 
a  matter  of  extreme  difliculty.  We 
may,  therefore,  take  society  as  it 
existed  on  this  island  as  typical  of 
the  state  of  things  which  had  once 
prevailed  throughout  the  group. 

The  only  regular  visitors  to  St. 
Kilda  were  the  steward  and  his 
boat's  crew.  This  steward,  as  the 
deputy  of  the  laird,  was  the 
only  representative  of  sovereign 
power,  both  criminal  and  civil,  in 
the  island;  all  other  law  and  cus- 
tom rested  ou'  a  social  compact 
which  had  gradually  grown  up. 
In  their  intercourse  with  the  stew- 
ard, and  through  him  with  the  laird, 
the  people  were  represented  by  an 
officer,  chosen  from  among  their  own 
number,  who  was  paid,  and  was 
originally  nominated  by  themselvcK, 
By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  however,  the  steward  had 
claimed  a  voice  in  the  nomination 
of  this  officer,  who,  though  he  con- 
tinued to  represent  the  interests  of 
the  people,  now  also  exercised  some 
authority  on  behalf  of  the  steward, 
except  during  the  short  time  in  each 
year  in  which  the  latter  was  himself 
present. 

Originally  the  steward's  duty 
had  been  to  receive  that  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  island  which  was 
due  to  the  laird.  Bat  on  the  rocks 
of  St.  Kilda  the  struggle  for  life 
was  too  hard  to  allow  of  the  pro- 
duction of  more  than  was  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  inhabit- 
ants ;  the  laird  had  therefore 
waived  his  claim  to  any  share 
beyond  what  was  barely  sufficient 
to  repay  the  steward  for  the  duties 
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which  he  performed  in  the  island. 
These  duties  were  to  settle  any 
disputes  which  arose  in  the  place, 
and  to  perform  the  civil  offices  of 
baptism  and  marriage ;  for  there 
was  no  minister  in  Hie  island.  In 
return  for  this,  he  and  his  retainers 
received  an  ample  maintenance  while 
thej  were  in  the  island,  and  when 
he  went  awaj  he  carried  with  him 
no  inconsiderable  presents  of  the 
produce  of  the  place. 

The  o£&cer,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  bound  to  resist  on  behalf  of  the 
people  all  undue  exactions  by  the 
steward: 

He  is  obliged  to  dispute  with  the  steward 
ibr  what  is  due  to  any  of  them,  and  neyer 
to  give  over  until  he  has  obtained  his  de- 
mand, or  put  the  steward  into  such  a  pas- 
sion, that  he  gives  the  ojficer  at  least  three 
strokes  with  his  cudgel  over  the  crown  of 
his  head  ;  after  these  three  strokes  he  (the 
officer)  has  done  the  utmost  that  is  required 
of  him  by  their  antient  customs.  I  in- 
quired (Martin  says)  of  the  officer,  who  told 
me  this  custom,  what  if  the  steward  give 
him  but  cue  blow  over  the  crown  of  his 
hAad;  he  answered,  that  the  inhabitants 
would  not  be  satisfied  if  he  did  not  so  &r 
plead  as  to  irritete  the  steward  to  give  both 
a  second  and  a  third  blow. 

The  steward  himself,  on  being 
questioned,  answered  '  that  it  was 
an  antient  custom,  which  in  his 
short  time  he  had  not  had  occasion 
to  practise,  but,  if  he  should,  he 
would  not  confine  himself  to  the 
number  of  three  blows  if  the  officer 
should  prove  indiscreet.'  This 
conception  of  custom  as  exactly 
regulating  the  amount  of  resistance 
which  it  was  lawful  for  the  is- 
landers to  offer,  through  their 
officer,  to  the  steward  (a  laird)  is  a 
quaint  illustration  of  the  old  social 
compact. 

During  the  absence  of  the 
steward  the  officer  married  and 
baptised,  assigned  to  each  family 
the  amount  of  land  due  to  it,  settled 
all  disputes,  kept  the  nghts  of  each 
family  within  their  proper  bounds, 
and  enforced  a  form  of  criminal 
law — inflicting,  for  instance,  fines 
for  bodily  assaults. 


For    the   performance  of  these 
duties  the  officer  was  paid  an  omer 
(a  measure^hich  Toland  affirms  was 
introduced  by  the  monks)  of  barley 
each  year  by  every  family ;  fievenJ 
acres  of  land  were  also  especially- 
assigned  to  him.    This  form  of  pay- 
ment   was    probably  merely  that 
common    to    all  Teutonic   village 
communities.     In    return   for  the 
duties  which  he  performed  for  the 
steward,  the  latter,  when  he  left 
the  island  at  the  end  of  his  summer 
visit,  gave  his  bonnet  to  the  oficer; 
and  the  steward's  wife  left  with 
the  officer's  wife  the  kertcb  or  head- 
dress worn    by  herself,    and  she 
bestowed  likewise  nponherauouuce 
of  indigo.    The  significance  of  these- 
latter    payments    is    less    evident^ 
though,  just  as  the  office  of  steward 
was  much  more  recent  than  that  of 
*  the  officer,'  so  was  the  origin  of  the 
remuneration  to  the  former  than  of 
that  to  the  latter. 

A  striking  and  natural  form  of 
communism,  akin  in  origin  and 
form  to  that  of  the  Teutonic  agri- 
cultural  mark,  seems  to  have 
survived  on  the  island.  As  a  rule^ 
wealth  must  have  been  very  equally 
distributed  among  the  various 
families.  Martin  found  but  three 
poor  people,  and  these  were  care- 
fully provided  for  by  regular  con- 
tributions from  the  other  families. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  pre- 
sence of  even  three  paupers,  for  if 
they  were  really  incapable  of  self- 
support  it  was,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
laird's  duty  to  adopt  them  into  bis- 
own  honsenold. 

Coined  money  hardly  existed;  a 
few  pieces  might  be  found  in  tbe 
island,  but  these  were  regarded 
merely  as  curiosities.  Their  wealth 
consisted  partly  of  the  produce  cf 
their  cattle  and  their  crops,  but  was 
derived  especially  from  the  in- 
numerable sea  birds  which  per- 
petually swarm  round  those  clifl's. 

Fishing  was  almost  impracticable 
round  St.  Kilda  on  aocount  of  the- 
dangerous  nature  of  the  coast.   But- 
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in  other  islands,  where  it  was  more 
possible,  there  was  a  enstomary  re. 
galaiion  that  all  fishing-lines  should 
be  of  one  length.  Once  more  in 
this  we  see  an  absolute  equality  of 
rights  and  opportunities  preserved 
to  each  member  of  the  community 
by  eastern. 

Those  who  have  seen  those 
northern  islands,  and  have  noticed 
the  crops  in  them,  will  readily 
understand  that  the  amount  of  gprain 
produced  in  St.  Eilda  was  com- 
paratively small.  Of  the  cattle  in 
the  island  Martin  gives  us  an  exact 
account : 

The  number  of  horseB  exceeds  not  eigh- 
teni,  ail  of  a  red  oolour,  very  low  and 
smooth-skinned,  being  only  employed  in 
carrving  their  turf  and  corn,  and  at  the 
AQniTenaiy  cavalcade,  of  which  more  hf-re- 
aiter.  The  cows  are  about  ninety  head, 
«va]l  and  great,  all  of  thorn  having  their 
foreheads  white  and  black,  which  is  dis- 
cernible at  a  great  distance.  They  are  of 
low  stature^  but  &t  and  sweet  beef. 

Sheep  are  more  numerous.  Each 
householder  had  the  right  to  graze 
^  certain  number  of  cattle,  both  on 
the  island  itself  and  on  the  turf- 
<wvered  rocks  which  lay  close  to  the 
island. 

Fishing,  crops,  or  cattle  were, 
however,  of  little  account  to  the  is- 
landers in  comparison  to  the  sea 
birds,  which,  with  their  eggs, 
afforded  the  principal  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Even  at  the  present  day 
the  people  of  St.  Kilda  depend  so 
greatly  on  this  source  of  food  that 
when,  in  1869,  the  Act  for  the  pre- 
servation of  sea-fowl  was  passed,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  exclude  this 
inland  from  the  operation  of  the 
Act. 

Some  conception  of  the  amount 
of  food  derived  from  this  source 
may  be  formed  from  certain  state- 
ments of  Martin.  After  a  three- 
weeks'  stay  in  the  island  he  cal- 
culated the  number  of  eggs  given 
by  way  of  maintenance  to  nis  crew 
and  that  of  the  steward,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  island  at  the 
same  time.     '  The  whole,'  he  says, 


'amounted  to  16,000  eggs;  and 
without  doubt  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  triple  our  number,  consumed 
many  more  eggs  and  fowls  than  we 
could.'  But  the  eggs  formed  only 
a  part  of  the  food  supply  of  this 
sort ;  the  birds  themselves  were 
dried  and  consumed  in  immense 
numbers.  Another  calculation  by 
Martin  shows  us  that  in  the  year 
preceding  his  visit  22,600  solan- 
geese  were  consumed  in  the  whole 
island,  a  number  which  the  in- 
habitants  assured  him  was  below 
the  average.  In  addition  to  these, 
we  must  remember,  that  birds  of 
many  other  kinds  were  eaten, 
though  not  in  such  numbers  as  were 
the  solan-geese. 

The  labour  and  danger  of  collect- 
ing the  birds  were  very  great. 
Many  of  them  were  taken  from  the 
terrific  cliffs  of  the  island  itself;  the 
risk  in  taking  these  will  be  best 
conceived  by  those  who  have  seen  a 
sea-fowler  dangling  at  a  rope's  end 
midway  down  some  stupendous 
cliflT.  But  many  of  the  birds  and 
eggs  were  taken  from  the  rocks 
lying  out  at  sea,  a  short  distance 
from  the  main  island.  Here  the 
risk  to  be  incurred  was  twofold ; 
for  before  the  cliffs  were  climbed  an 
almost  equally  difficult  landing  had 
to  be  made  on  the  rock.  Martin's 
view  of  the  danger  of  such  an 
enterprise,  though  doubtless  exag- 
gerated, is  striking : 

Betwixt  the  west  point  of  St.  Kilda  and 
the  little  island  Soa  is  the  famous  rock 
Staekdonn,  i.e.  in  their  language,  a  ^fi^hUt> 
0U8  Rock,  for  it  hath  proved  so  to  some 
of  their  nnml)er»  who  perished  in  attempt- 
ing to  climb  it ;  it  is  much  of  the  form  and 
height  of  a  steeple ;  there  is  a  very  great  dex- 
terity needed,  and  it  is  reckoned  no  small 
gallantry,  to  climb  this  rock ;  especially  that 
part  of  it  called  the  Thumb,  which  is  so  little 
that  of  all  the  parts  of  a  man's  body  the 
thumb  only  can  lay  hold  on .  it ;  and  that 
must  be  only  for  the  space  of  one  minute, 
during  whicn  time  his  feet  have  no  support, 
nor  any  part  of  his  body  touch  the  stone 
except  the  thumb.  During  this  moment  he 
must  jump  by  the  help  of  his  thnmb,  the 
agility  of  nis  body  concurring  to  raise  him 
higher  at  the  same  time,  ton  sharp  point  of 
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the  rock,  which,  when  he  has  got  hold  of, 
puts  him  above  danger.  Having  a  rope 
about  his  middle,  he  casts  it  down  to  the 
boat,  bj  the  help  of  which  he  carries  up  as 
manjr  persons  as  are  designed  for  fowling 
at  this  time.  The  foreman,  or  principal 
climber,  has  the  reward  ojf  four  fowls 
bestowed  upon  him  above  his  proportion  ; 
and  .  .  .  «  he  has  this  advantage  by 
it,  that  he  is  recorded  among  their  greatest 
heroes. 

In  fact,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
it  was  originally  castomary  to  ap- 
point him  to  the  post  of  that  officer 
who  was  cudgelled  by  the  steward ; 
the  most  capable  man  in  their  most 
important  employment,  sea-fowling, 
became  their  leader  in  all  other 
phases  of  their  life. 

The  labour  of  gathering  the  birds 
and  their  eggs  was  undertaken  by 
the  whole  society  conjointly.  For 
this  purpose  they  possessed  but  one 
boat  and  three  ropes.  These  might 
only  be  used  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  all.  Time  and  place  at 
which  they  were  to  be  used,  and 
the  persons  who  were  to  undertake 
the  expedition,  were  settled  by  lot. 
The  booty  obtained  by  the  expedi- 
tion  was  equally  divided  among  all 
the  inhabitants. 

The  people  seem  to  have  believed 
that  they  possessed  an  absolute 
right  to  the  birds  and  their  eggs. 
About  the  year  1695  *  ^^P  ^^J 
becalmed  off  one  of  the  small  island 
rocks;  and  the  sailors,  seeing  the 
eggs,  put  off  in  a  boat  and  took  a 
considerable  number. 

So  careful  was  one  of  the  seamen  as  to  put 
them  in  his  breeches,  which  he  put  off  on 
puipose  for  this  use ;  some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  St.  Kilda  happened  to  be  in  the  isle 
that  day ;  and  a  narcel  of  them  happened  to 
be  spectators  ot  this  diversion,  and  were 
offended  at  it  being  done  without  their 
consent.  Therefore  they  devised  an  expe- 
dient which  at  once  robbed  the  seamen  of 
their  eggs  and  their  breeches;  and  'twas 
thus.  They  found  a  few  loose  stones  in  the 
rocks,  some  of  which  they  let  fall  down 
perpendicularly  above  the  seamen,  the  ter- 
ror of  which  obliged  them  quickly  to 
remove,  abandoning  lx>tJi  breeches  and  eggs 
for  their  safety.  And  those  tarpaulin 
breeches  were  no  small  ornament  there 
where  all  wore  ^rded  plaids. 


It  is  curious  to  read  how  these- 
vast  flocks  of  sea- fowl  coloured  the 
lives  of  these  people.    They  were 
not  only  the  principal  source  of  food, 
but  they  also  influenced  the  lives  of 
these  islanders  in   conntless  other 
ways.     The  women  used  the  skinft 
from  the  necks  of  the  solan-geese  in- 
stead of  shoes ;  they  sewed  with  fea- 
thers  instead  of  threetd ;  theirdress,  a» 
well  as  that  of  the  men,  was  pinned 
together  with  the    bones    of  the- 
Fulmar  petrel.      The  latter  bird* 
also  supplied  oil  for  light  and  food. 
The    cries    of  the    sea-fowl  were 
the  music  of  the  island ;  and  the 
piper  of  St.  Kilda  had  composed 
a  tune    of   the    notes    of  a  bird 
which  Pennant  identifies  with  the 
Brent  goose.     Health,  also,  in  St. 
Kilda  was  principally  affected  by 
the  same  cause.     Most  of  the  ill- 
nesses in  the  island  were  the  result 
of  gross  feeding  on  food  of  an  oily 
nature,  such  as  the  flesh  and  e^ 
of  sea-fowl,  or  by  the  habit  of  con- 
stantly living  in  huts  half  buried  in 
feathers,  surrounded  by  drying  and 
half-putrid    birds   and    by  addled 
eggs.     On  the  other  hand,  one  of 
the  remedies  most  frequently  ap- 
plied to  check  this  evil  was  prepared 
thns.     The  stomach  of  a  bird  was 
stuffed  with  the  fat  and  oil,  and 
was  then  dried  in  the  smoke  of  the 
chimney.     This  was  called  ^ibheUf 
and  was  eaten  with  all  food,  as  a 
pleasant  relish  and  as  a  preservative 
from  the  ill  effects  of  gross  feeding. 
From    a    letter    to    the  Tmrs  of 
December    7,    1876,    a    somewliat 
similar  practice  seems  to  be  cas- 
tomary   among     the     Eskimo    of 
BepnLse    Bay,    who    are    said   to 
'  preserve  the  stomachs  or  paunches, 
with  their  contents,   of   the  deer 
or  musk  cattle  they   kUl.     The«e 
freeze    solid    during    the    wint-er; 
and  a  piece,  large  or  small,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  person,  is 
chopped  off  and  eaten  with  each 
meal,  much  as  we  wonld  do  bread.* 
Monro,  writing  about  iS47»8pe*^^ 
a?  though,  in  his  day,  the  stomach 
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of  the  great  ank,  which  is  now 
extinct,  was  exclusively  used  in  the 
preparation  of  gibhen. 

These  are  all  wajs  in  which  the 
presence  of  sea-birds  directly  in- 
flaenoed  life  in  St.  Kilda.  We  shall 
now  try  to  illustrate  the  more 
curions  and  interesting  indirect 
action  of  the  same  oanse. 

YiThen,  as  sometimes  happened, 
the  islanders  appealed  against  the 
steward's  decisions  to  the  laird,  the 
messengers  sent  for  this  purpose 
approached  McLeod  in  single  file. 
Martin  adds  that  this  manner  of 
walking  was  customaiy  with  the 
islanders  at  all  times,  'for  they 
walk  not  abreast  as  others  do.* 
The  cause  of  this  is  doubtless  to  be 
found  in  their  constant  practice  of 
climhing  among  dangerous  rocks 
and  along  the  face  of  the  cliff. 
When  engaged  in  this  way  they 
necessarily  walked  singly,  one 
behind  the  other;  and  the  habit 
thus  acquired  in  the  most  thrilling 
moments  of  their  lives  became  con- 
stant at  all  times. 

A  similar  and  yet  more  curious 
instance  is  told  in  the  following 
words: 

In  the  face  of  the  rock,  south  from  the 
town,  is  the  famous  stone  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Mistress  Stone.  It  resembles 
&  door  exactly,  and  is  in  the  veiy  front  of  this 
lock,  which  is  twenty  or  thirty  fathoms  per- 
pendicular in  height,  the  figure  of  it  (the 
door)  being  discernible  about  the  distance 
of  a  mile.  Upon  the  lintel  of  this  door 
eTeiy  bachelor  wooer  is  by  an  antient  cus- 
tom obliged  in  honour  to  give  a  specimen  of 
his  affection  for  the  love  of  his  mistress, 
ud  it  is  thus.  He  is  to  stand  on  his  left 
feet,  having  the  one  half  of  his  sole  oyer 
the  rock,  and  then  he  draws  the  right  foot 
farther  out  to  the  left,  and  in  this  posture 
bowing,  he  puts  both  his  fists  further  out 
to  the  right  foot.  And  then,  after  he  has 
pofoxmed  thia,  he  has  acquired  no  small 
npotation,  being  always  after  it  accounted 
worthy  of  the  finest  mistress  in  the  world. 

In  other  words,  a  man,  by  per«> 
fonning  this  dangerous  gymnastic 
feat,  proved  himself  capable  of 
much  rock-climbing.  As  ne  oould, 
therefore,  he  sure  of  obtaining  an 
amount  of  birds  sufficient  for  the 


support  of  a  household,  he  might 
be  allowed  to  marry  and  become 
the  Either  of  a  fiamily. 

Such  was  the  purest  form  of 
Hebridean  island  society  as  it  sur- 
yived  in  St.  Elilda.  In  most  of  the 
other  islands  the  habits  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  mainland  had  es- 
tablished themselves  more  or  less 
securely.  One  e£fect  of  this  foreign 
influence  was  to  bring  the  people 
into  closer  connection  with  the 
laird. 

These  relations  between  the 
islanders  and  the  laird  are  notice- 
able. The  latter  was  no  mere  land- 
lord of  a  set  of  island  tenants ;  he 
was,  even  more  than  was  the  chief 
of  a  mainland  clan,  rather  the  head 
and  lawgiver  of  a  large  and  scat- 
tered family,  which  included  all  the 
smaller  families  of  the  islands. 

Except  in  the  larger  islands,  such 
as  Skie  or  the  Lewis,  the  laird  was 
non-resident,  and  rarely  seen. 
*Onme  ignotum  pro  magnifico' — 
the  absentee  laird  was  regarded  by 
the  islanders  as  hardly  inferior  to 
anyone.  And  though  this  extreme 
reverence  was  not  paid  to  the  laird 
in  the  more  accessible  islands,  yet, 
even  in  these,  his  position  was 
peculiar. 

The  bond  which  united  him  to 
his  people  rested  mainly  on  a 
kindly  interchange  of  many  good 
offices.  This  was  regulated  by  cus- 
toms, all  of  which  recognised  the 
difficulty  of  life  in  those  places,  and 
the  flEMjt  that  in  times  of  special 
need  existence  could  only  be  pre- 
served in  the  islands  by  the  help  of 
the  laird. 

The  chief  had  certain  rights  over 
the  soil,  for  he  claimed  a  portion  of 
the  produce ;  though,  in  the  case  of 
the  poorer  and  more  remote  islands, 
this  right,  as  we  have  seen,  seems 
not  to  have  been  very  strictly  en- 
forced. All  superfluous  produce 
was,  however,  his.  For  instance, 
one  of  twins  was  always  the  laird's. 
The  rearing  of  two  children  at  one 
time  would  have  been  too  great  a 
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strain  on  the  resonroes  of  a  Hebri- 
dean  honschold;  bo,  when  twin 
children  were  bom,  the  laird  took 
one  into  his  own  honeiehold.  Mar- 
tin speaks  of  one  laird  in  whose 
house  there  were,  at  one  time,  six- 
teen snch  retainers.  So  far  the 
customary  disposal  of  twins  bene- 
fited the  tenant.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  two  lambs,  or  two 
calves,  were  bom  at  a  birth,  one  was 
due  to  the  laird. 

Again,  if  old  age  or  infirmity 
rendered  any  of  the  islanders  in- 
capable of  self-support,  the  chief 
was  bound  to  receive  these  into  his 
family.  But  if  the  chief  himself 
became  too  poor  to  live  in  fitting 
style,  his  needs  were  relieved  by  the 
islanders,  who,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  subscribed  for  this  purpose, 
each  according  to  his  means. 

The  laird  found  wives  for  the 
men,  and  husbands  for  the  women, 
even  in  the  case  of  widowers  or 
widows.  This  was  in  order  that  the 
islanders  might '  beget  followers  to 
McNeil.'  He  who  wanted  a  wife 
applied  to  his  chief,  and  when  one 
had  been  indicated,  'immediately 
he  goes  to  her,  carrying  with  him  a 
bottle  of  strong  waters  for  their  en- 
tertainment at  marriage,  which  is 
then  consummated.'  It  may  be 
well  to  note  here  that  in  this  rude 
society  marriage  was  evidently  re- 
garded from  an  extremely  utilitarian 
point  of  view.  Martin  even  heard 
that  in  some  islands  it  had  been 
customary  for  a  man  to  take  a  wife 
on  trial  for  a  year,  at  the  end  of 
which,  if  the  arrangement  seemed 
unsuitable,  he  was  allowed  to  return 
her,  with  her  dower,  to  the  parents. 
A  strauge  custom  this,  which  finds 
its  parallel  in  more  than  one  unde- 
veloped nation. 

Another  apt  tie  which  bound  the 
Hebridean  to  his  chief  was  that 
when,  as  sometimes  hafq>ened  in  a 
bad  season,  or  after  some  other  mis- 
fortune, the  people  of  any  island 
had  lost  their  cattle,  other  animals 
were  supplied  by  the  laird.  Indeed, 


but  for  this  custom  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  small  and  rarely-visited 
islands  would  sometimes  have  been 
in  great  danger  of  dying  of  starva- 
tion.  Some  fourteen  years  before 
Martin  visited  the  island  of  Bona, 
which  lies  near  St.  Kilda,  a  series 
of  misfortunes  exterminated  the  in- 
habitants ;  a  swarm  of  rats  made 
their  way  into  the  island  and  de- 
voured sJl  the  com ;  the  sailors  of 
a  passing  ship  killed  and  stole  the 
one  bull  of  the  island.  Except 
during  the  height  of  summer  this 
island  was  never  visited,  so  that 
the  condition  of  its  inhabitants  re- 
mained unknown  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  year. 

Yet  more  interesting  than  the 
island  laws  and  customs  were  tbe 
superstitions  which,  fostered  both 
by  historv  and  geographical  position, 
formed  the  isl^d  religion. 

It  was  this  that  attracted  Toland's 
great  interest.  He  attributed  all 
these  superstitions  to  Druidism,  and 
tried  to  use  them  as  data  froni 
which  to  reconstruct  the  lost  system 
of  the  Celtic  priests.  His  Hutortj 
of  the  Druids  was  designed  to  give 
a  complete  picture  of  the  system, 
which  seemeid  to  him  to  have  been 
ideally  perfect.  But  the  book  was 
never  written.  Three  letters  to 
Lord  Molesworth  on  this  sabject, 
and  these  notes  in  Martin's  book, 
alone  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  way 
in  which  he  would  have  treated  his 
theme.  The  Druids,  accoiiiing  to 
him,  were  admirable  rationalists, 
who  governed  the  surrounding 
laity  most  cunningly,  but  well. 
Much  of  his  theory  is  probably 
erroneous;  much  again  seems  very 
near  the  truth.  His  attribution  of 
the  superstitious  of  the  Hebrides 
and  the  North  of  Ireland  to  priest* 
craft  seems  unimpeachable ;  that 
they  originated  in  the  special  craft 
of  the  Druids  seems  less  certain. 
We  shall  attempt  to  give  Toland's 
reading  of  Martin's  facts. 

History  seemed  to  say  that 
Druidism,  *  driven    out   from    the 
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mainland,  bad  sought  its  last  shelter 
in  the  Hebrides  and  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  and  there  had  died,  leaving 
a  name  and  a  tradition  which  yet 
snrrived  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  geographical  position  of  the 
islands    helped    to  keep  this  tra- 
dition alive.     Their  distance  from 
the  mainland,  their  inaccessibility, 
the  hardship    and    danger    which 
sarronnd  life  in   them,   their    ex- 
posnre  to  the  full  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments, all  aid  in  this  work.     The 
relics  of  Dmidism  were  elaborated 
into  a  form  of  Nature  worship. 

Snn,  moon,  stars,  wind,  seas,  and 
all  movements  of  nature,  all  these 
had  probably  been  the  objects  of 
the  Druids'  study,  though  not  of 
their  worship.     But  if  the  Druids 
did  not  worship  these  phenomena, 
they  were  willing  to  encourage  the 
idea  that  they  exercised  some  con. 
trol  over  them.     To  understand  the 
object  of  this  apparently  unworthy 
encouragement  of  credulity  it  must 
be    remembered    that  the   Druids 
most  now  have  been   driven  into 
their  last  strongholds.     They  must 
have  felt,  to  maintain  that  ground 
against  the  outside  world,  they  were 
lost.    They  had,  therefore,  to  keep 
foreigners  out  of  the  island  as  well 
as   to    maintain    their   supremacy 
over  the  natives.    Both  these  ends 
they  could  accomplish  by  encourag- 
ing the  belief  that  it  lay  with  them 
to  raise  or  cahn  the  storms  which 
constantly      battle     among    those 
islands.     An  anecdote  told  by  Plu- 
tarch, if   it  really  refers    to    the 
Hebrides,  clearly  shows  the  nature 
of  the  dreaded  magic  line  which 
Braids  drew    round    their   island 
homes  in   order  to  keep  out    the 
stranger.     When  one,    Demetrius, 
who  was  travelling  in  those  parts, 
came  to  one  of  the  islands,  'im- 
mediately the  air  blackened  and  was 
troubled,   and  strange  apparitions 
were  seen ;   the    wind   rose  to    a 
tempest,  and  fiery  spouts  and  whirl- 
winds appeared  dancing  towards  the 
earth.'  In  other  words  there  was 


a  grand  thunder-storm  among  the 
sea-cli£Es,  accompanied  by  much 
wind  ;  but  to  Demetrius  it  seemed 
supernatural,  and  worked  by  the 
power  of  the  Druids. 

The  same  means  gave  the  Druids 
supremacy  over  the  islanders.  It 
is  not  unnatural  that  it  should  seem 
to  the  simple  people,  that  the 
storm,  destroying  their  cattle  or 
their  fishing-lines,  was  a  mere 
servant  of  the  Druids ;  so  also  was 
the  calm  weather  enabling  them 
to  fish,  and  the  sun  ripening  their 
crops  ;  the  former  an  expression  of 
Druid  wrath,  the  latter  of  Druid 
favour.  According  to  Toland's 
theory  this  idea  so  thoroughly  took 
possession  of  the  islanders  that, 
when  in  an  unknown  time  and  way, 
they  saw  the  Druids  die,  but  saw 
that  the  storms  yet  raged,  and  the 
sun  still  shone,  it  seemed  to  them 
that  they  were  yet  surrounded  by 
the  power  of  the  Druids,  now  be- 
come invisible. 

By  this  remarkable  process  the 
purely  monotheistic  religion  of  the 
Druias,  who  are  said  to  have 
worshipped  but  one  Ood,  passed 
directly  into  a  polytheistic  nature 
worship,  in  which  trees,  fire,  water,, 
and  stones  were  all  so  far  regarded 
as  living  supernatural  beings,  that 
their  good-vnll  was  sought  by  ofier- 
ings  and  reverence. 

At  the  time  of  Martin's  visit  all 
knowledge  of  the  real  nature  and 
religion  of  the  Druids  had  long 
completely  died  out ;  but  much  of 
the  ritual  of  this  worship  was  ex- 
tant, and  was  used,  owing  to  the 
association  of  ideas,  which  has  been 
described,  to  propitiate  beings  sup- 
posed to  exist  m  the  stones  and 
trees  among  which  the  Druids  had 
lived,  and  tne  elements  which  they 
had  pretended  to  control.  The 
Hebndeans,  though  they  performed 
these  isolated  ceremonies  and  acts, 
no  l(Higer  knew  their  reason.  The 
vessel  had  long  been  broken  and 
was  forgotten,  and  of  the  few  sherds 
which    remained    none  knew   the 
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origin.  Oar  aathor,  whose  book 
is  fall  of  these  traces  of  an  old 
religion,  makes  no  attempt  to  fit  the 
fragments  together.  Toland,  as  we 
have  said,  bc^n  to  do  this  in  his 
notes  on  Martin's  book,  and  in  his 
fragmentary  History  of  the  Druids, 

Fire,  which  in  the  Hebrides,  as 
in  so  many  other  places,  had 
attracted  mnch  superstition,  is 
among  the  chief  subjects  of  which 
Toland  treats.  He  argues,  with  a 
great  deal  of  probability,  that  the 
worship  of  this  element  was  origi- 
nated and  sanctioned  by  priests — 
according  to  him  by  the  Druids — 
for  a  social  rather  than  a  religious 
purpose.  He  represents  fire  wor- 
ship as  a  mighty  means  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Druids. 

One  common  idea  seems  to  con. 
nect  the  fire  worship  of  many  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  world.  According 
to  this  fire  when  rubbed  from  wood 
is  especially  sacred.  Martin  gives 
a  very  minute  account  of  the  way 
in  which  this  '  forced  fire,*  as  it 
was  called,  was  rubbed,  and  was 
used  to  cure  plague  in  men  or 
murrain  in  cattle  when  there  was 
need  of  it : 

AU  the  fires  in  the  parish  were  extin- 
guished, and  then  eighty-one  married  men, 
being  thought  the  necessary  number  for 
eflfocting  their  design,  took  two  great  planks 
of  wood,  and  nine  of  them  were  employed 
by  turns,  who  rubbed  one  of  the  planks 
against  the  other  until  by  repeated  efforts 
the  heat  thereof  produced  fire.  From  this 
•  forced  fire  *  each  family  is  supplied  with 
new  fire,  which  is  no  sooner  kindled  than  a 
pot  full  of  water  is  quickly  set  on  it,  and 
afterwards  sprinkled  upon  the  people  that 
have  the  plague,  or  the  cattle  that  hare  the 
murrain. 

It  is  noticeable  that  even  within 
the  last  half  century  this  forced 
fire  was  used  in  the  same  manner 
and  for  the  same  purpose  in  Han- 
over, where  it  was  called  *  need  fire,' 
{Nothfeuer) ;  the  custom  has  also 
been  common  in  many  other  places, 
in  all  of  which  it  has  arisen  from 
a  common  and  very  suggestive 
origin. 


The  idea  of  obtaining  fire  from 
two  pieces  of  wood  implies  n& 
mean  amount  of  refiection;  and 
much  labour  and  time  wereexpended 
in  the  actual  operation*  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  fire  may  he 
rubbed  from  two  pieces  of  wood 
without  much  labour ;  and  that  if 
a  fire-drill  is  used  the  task  is  yet 
more  easy.  But  there  seem  to 
have  been  prescribed  forms  wbich 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  employ 
if  the  rubbed  fire  was  to  be  sacred. 
It  would  probably  have  been  thought 
impious  to  produce  it  in  any  other 
way.  In  the  Hebrides,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  co-operation  of  eighty-one 
men  was  required. 

In  the  state  of  society  in  which 
fire  superstition  first  obtained,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  laity  must  have 
been  incapable  of  the  requisite 
amount  of  reflection,  and  on  the 
other,  their  struggle  to  obtain  a 
livelihood  was  too  constant  to  allow 
of  their  undertaking  such  extra 
labour.  The  priests  alone  had  both 
the  requisite  knowledge  and  the 
time,  and  they  consequently  mo* 
nopolised  the  production  of  this 
fire.  The  people  therefore  received 
fire  as  a  great  gift  from  the  priests, 
a  boon  upon  which  depended  much 
of  the  power  of  the  latter.  Lest,. 
however,  the  people  when  they  had 
once  reoeivea  fire  should  never 
allow  it  to  die  entirely  out,  and 
should  return  no  more  for  a  fresh 
supply,  the  priests  probably  resorted 
to  a  simple  and  most  cunning  de* 
vice.  Fire,  they  said,  retained  its 
sacred  virtue  but  for  a  time  after 
it  had  left  their  hands,  and  most^ 
therefore,  periodically  be  rubbed 
anew  by  them.  On  a  certain  fixed 
day,  probably  at  the  end  of  harvest^ 
every  kind  of  fire  was  extinguished 
throughout  the  islands;  then  the 
priests,  with  all  due  ceremonies, 
rubbed  the  sacred  fire;  and  on 
certain  conditions  the  gif^  was  again 
g^ven  to  the  people. 

It  was  g^ven  conditionally,  for 

If  any  man  (says  Toland)  had  not  cleared 
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with  the  Druids  for  the  liiBt  year's  daeSf  he 
vas  neither  to  have  a  spark  of  the  holy  fire 
^m  the  cairns  nor  durst  any  of  his  neigh- 
boors  let  him  take  the  benefit  of  theirs, 
nnder  pain  of  excommunication  ;  which,  as 
maoaged  by  the  Bmids,  was  Worse  than 
death.  If  he  would  brew,  therefore,  or 
Ixike,  or  roast,  or  boil,  if  he  would  live  the 
rinter  out,  the  Druids*  dues  must  be  paid  by 
the  last  of  October. 

In  order  to  increase  the  reverence 
in  which  fire  was  held  the  priests 
would  take  care  that  it  should  be 
used  for  other  besides  domestic 
purposes.  Many  survivals  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  was  employed  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  each  solenm 
ceremony  appointed  for  the  great 
days  of  the  year.  The  ist  of  May, 
when  the  com  and  other  crops  were 
beginning  to  grow;  Midsummer- 
day,  when  the  crops  were  ripening; 
and  the  ist  of  November,  by  which 
time  the  harvest  had  been  gathered 
in,  probablj  marked  the  tl^ee  great 
seasons  of  the  Druid  year. 

Toland,  in  an  unusually  sugges- 
tive passage,  imagines  a  fire  lighted 
on  May.day  on  each  of  the  cairns, 
one  of  which,  he  says,  crowned 
each  headland,  where  it  jutted  out 
farthest  into  the  sea.  The  picture 
recalls  the  fiery  chain  of  beacons 
which  were  lighted  along  the  coast 
of  Enbqea  during  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes.  But  the  Hebridean  fires 
were  for  a  dififerent  purpose :  they 
were  solely  intended  to  inspire  awe 
in  the  people.  One  was  lighted  on 
the  top  of  each  cairn,  and  another 
ftt  the  side.  Between  these  two 
fires  criminals  and  animals  for  sacri- 
fice were  made  to  pass. 

This  view  he  based  partly  on 
traces  of  May-day  worship,  w^hich 
still  survived.  M!ay-day,  the  Druid 
Feast  of  the  Sun,  was  and  is  yet 
called '  Balteine,'  or '  Beltane.'  This 
word,  which  means  '  the  fire  of  Bel,' 
6eema  to  indicate  that  the  day  had 
once  been  especially  connected  with 
the  making  of  sacred  fires.  Con- 
nected with  this  name  was  an  He- 
bridean saying,  which  has  since 
established  itself  as  a  common  Eng- 


lish phrase.  The  saying  that  a  man 
who  is  in  some  great  danger  is  *  be- 
tween two  fires,'  or,  in  another  form,. 
'between  the  fires  of  Bel,'  seema 
to  refer  to  the  passage  of  the  crimi-^ 
nals  and  the  victims  between  the 
May-day  fires.  While  on  this  sub- 
ject another  Scotch  custom,  of 
which  we  have,  however,  no  notice- 
firom  the  Hebrides,  is  worth  remem- 
bering. Fires  are  made  on  May-day, 
lots  are  cast,  and  he  to  whom  the 
lot  &ll8  is  made  to  leap  three  times 
in  the  fire ;  probably  thus  comme- 
morating  f^r^er  human  sacrifices. 

On  Midsummer-day  Martin  saw 
the  islanders,  holding  flaming  brands 
in  their  right  hands,  march  in  pro- 
cession three  times  round  their 
crops,  their  cattle,  and  their  home. 
This  triple  tour,  used  with  or  with- 
out fire,  in  connection  with  almost 
every  act  of  daily  life,  was  the 
Deiscal  Deas  or  ders — ^the  right- 
hand,  and  soil  or  sul — ^the  sun. 
Many  centuries  earlier  the  Druids 
had  often  headed  a  long  procession 
of  worshippers  winding  three  times 
round  the  altar,  the  direction  being 
always  from  east  to  west,  following 
the  sun's  course.  Many  centuries 
later,  if  a  boat  put  to  sea  it  began 
its  voyage  by  making  these  three 
turns ;  if  a  welcome  stranger  visited 
one  of  the  islands  the  inhabitants 
passed  three  times  round  their  guest; 
a  flaming  brand  was  carried  three 
times  round  a  woman  after  child- 
bearing;  three  times  round  the 
child  daily  until  it  was  christened. 
Even  the  commonest  acts  were 
scarcely  ever  performed  without 
this  ceremony. 

But  the  ist  of  November,  the 
Feast  of  the  Moon,  which  had  been 
the  great  day  of  Druid  worship, 
was  the  great  festival  observed 
throughout  the  islands.  According 
to  Toland's  view  thiis  must  have 
been  the  day  on  which  all  fires  were 
extinguished,  dues  were  paid  to  the 
priests,  and  new  fire  was  then 
rubbed  from  wood.  Then  all  the 
people  met  on  some  sandy  grass 
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tract  of  the  foreshore,  bringing 
with  them  every  available  horse. 
As  in  most  of  the  islands  horses 
were  even  less  numerous  than  men, 
it  was  considered  allowable  on  the 
eve  of  this  feast  to  steal  a  neigh- 
bour's horse  by  any  aort  of  craft, 
and  to  ride  it  all  next  day,  provided 
that  it  was  afterwards  returned  un- 
hurt to  the  owner.  Barebacked, 
with  a  rope  for  sole  harness,  and 
urged  with  a  strip  of  dried  sea-weed 
instead  of  a  whip,  these  horses  were 
ridden  in  many  a  race  by  the 
younger  men.  Then  all,  mounted, 
as  far  as  possible,  on  horseback,  fell 
into  a  procession  which  marched 
three  times  round  some  mound  or 
cairn,  or  other  relic  of  old  times. 
When  night  came  on  each  family 
returned  home  and  baked  'St. 
Michaers  cakes,'  which  were  eaten 
by  all  the  household,  and  by  every 
stranger  in  it. 

According  to  Toland  this  festival 
was  observed  in  the  same  manner 
in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Very  many 
of  his  notes  are  devoted  to  showing 
the  identity  and  common  origin  of 
the  customs  on  either  side  of  the 
Hebridean  and  northern  Irish  Sea. 

We  have  lingered  long  on  the 
subject  of  fire  worship,  because  it 
was  the  most  prominent  supersti- 
tion ;  but  though  the  chief,  it  was 
not  the  only,  fetish.  Trees,  streams 
and  wells,  stones,  the  ocean,  were 
all  objects  of  worship,  as  they  are 
in  many  other  places. 
.  Trees,  and  especially  oak  trees, 
had  naturally  become  centres  of 
superstition,  for  it  was  in  their 
shade  that  the  Druids  principally 
lived.  There  were  two  small  cop- 
pices, one  near  Loch  Siant,  in  Skie, 
and  another  on  the  island  of  Lin- 
gay,  both  of  which  were  deemed 
so  sacred  that  no  native  ventured 
to  cut  even  the  smallest  of  their 
branches.  The  great  scarcity  of  trees 
in  the  islands  themselves  tended 
to  increase  this  feeling.  It  is  pos- 
sible, and  even  probable,  that  they 
had   not    always   been  so  scarce. 


Toland*s  opinion  on  this  question 
was,  as  usual,  decided:  "Tis  cer- 
tain that  all  these  islands,  now  so 
bleak  and  naked,  were  anciently 
covered  with  woods,  which  is  not 
only  attested  by  the  Irish  and  Nor- 
wegian historians,  but  likewise  may 
be  presumed  from  the  multitude  of 
their  subterranean  trees.'  Long 
before  this  opinion  was  expressed, 
however,  trees  had  become  very 
scarce ;  indeed,  in  many  of  the 
islands  there  were  none.  The  way 
in  which  the  rarity  of  trees  tended  to 
increase  the  superstitious  reverence 
for  the  few  which  did  exist  is  well 
shown  in  a  story  told  by  Martin. 
A  man  from  the  woodless  island 
of  St.  Kilda,  who  travelled  as  far 
as  Skie,  there  tried  to  force  his  way 
throDgh  a  group  of  low- growing 
trees.  Finding  it  difficult  to  make 
his  way  through  the  branches,  he 
exclaimed,  'that  the  trees  were 
holding  him  back.' 

Stone  worship  in  the  islands  may- 
be roughly  distinguished  into  two 
parts.  The  superstitious  regard  for 
cairns,  monoliths,  and  the  great 
stone  circles,  is  due  to  an  associa- 
tion  of  ideas  similar  to  that  which 
attached  reverence  to  trees.  Many 
of  these  old  monuments,  presumably 
the  handiwork  of  the  Druids,  yet 
stood  in  most  of  the  islands.  The 
reverence  which  was  attached  to 
many  small  stones  or  pebbles,  and 
to  crystals,  is  harder  to  explain. 
This  form  of  stone  worship,  which 
Toland  assures  us  occurred  in  their 
own  country  also,  is,  possibly,  refer- 
able to  the  small  circular  stones, 
one  of  which  each  Druid  wore  sus- 
pended from  his  neck;  the  so- 
called  '  Druid's  egg ; '  or,  perhi4>s, 
to  crystals  in  which  Druids  had 
pretended  to  foresee  future  events. 

The  various  forms  of  water  wor- 
ship claim  the  next  notice.  In 
almost  every  island  there  were  one 
or  more  streams  which  were  per- 
sonified, and  to  which  marks  of 
respect  were  paid.  In  many  cases 
this  may  merely  have  been  due  to 
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some  real  or  supposed  medicinal 
qoalitj  in  the  water.  Bnt  the  well, 
or  stream,  was  sometimes  actually 
personified.  There  was  a  celebrated 
well  in  Side— 

Called  Tarhir  in  Knaker,  which,  in  an- 
tieDt  language,  is  aa  much  as  to  say,  the 
weU  that  passed  frotn  one  place  to  another, 
....  This  well  was  first  in  Golonsay 
until  an  imprudent  woman  happened  to 
wash  her  hands  in  it.  Immediately  after- 
wards the  well,  being  thus  abused,  passed 
in  an  instant  to  Ba,  where  it  is  like  to 
continue. 

Within  a  few  yards  of  this  thei*e 
was  a  little  fresh- water  lake,  con- 
taining many  tront,  'but  neithqr 
the  natives  nor  strangers  will  ever 
presume  to  destroy  them,  such  is 
the  esteem  they  have  for  the  water.' 
In  another  instance,  also,  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  water  sheltered  the  fish 
which  were  in  it.  In  a  well  at 
Kilbride,  also  in  Skie,  there  was  a 
single  trout  of  which  special  care 
was  taken.  A  curious  parallel  case, 
from  the  north  of  Ireland,  is  told 
by  Toland : 

There  is  one  trout  in  a  well  in  the  county 
of  Donegal,  pretended  to  be  St.  Col  union's 
playmate ;  and  the  mark  of  bis  teeth  are 
to  be  seen  where  he  once  bit  ii  in  jest. 
But  the  cunning  priests  support  this  silly 
fitoxy  by  making  it  the  interest  of  a  poor 
family  to  supply  this  well  continually  with 
a  tiout  from  the  neighbouring  rivulet. 
When  the  parish  grows  all  Protestant  there 
will  be  no  longer  any  such  trout. 

More  uncommon  and  curious 
than  well  or  stream  worship  was 
the  custom  practised  in  Lewis  of 
pouring  out  a  lihation  to  the  per- 
sonified ocean.  Seaweed  was  almost 
the  sole  manure  used  by  the  islands 
ers,  who  tried  to  obtain  a  good 
supply  in  this  way.  When  the  night 
between  Halloween  and  Hallowmas 
came  round  all  the  families  of  the 
island  came  together  at  the  edge  of 
the  sea.  Each  household  supplied 
a  peck  of  malt,  which  was  brewed 
into  ale.  One  of  the  men,  who 
was  chosen  by  lot,  waded  into  the 
sea  until  the  water  rose  above  his 
thighs.  In  his  hand  he  carried 
a  cup  of  ale.     Then,  in  the  dark- 


ness of  the  night,  while  all  the 
people  on  the  shore  stood  listening,, 
he  cried  out  loudly,  saying :  *  Shony,. 
Shony,  I  give  you  this  cup  of  ale, 
hoping  that  you  will  be  so  kind  as- 
to  send  us  plenty  of  sea  ware.' 
After  this  he  poured  the  ale  into 
the  sea,  and  then  returned  to  land. 
Then  all  went  up  to  the  church, 
where  there  was  a  candle  burning 
on  the  altar.  All  stood  silent  for  a 
time  until,  at  a  given  signal,  the 
candle  was  ertinguished.  This 
done,  the  people  moved  back  into 
the  fields,  where  they  spent  the  rest 
of  the  night,  drinking  their  ale  and 
making  merry. 

The  ocean  deity  to  whom  thid 
homage  was  paid  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  god  Nekka,  the  Neptune 
of  the  North,  whose  fame  had  been 
carried  to  the  islands  by  Norsemen. 
If  so,  a  Norse  element  must  be 
added  to  the  other  factors  of 
Hebridean  superstition.  Toland,. 
however,  says  &e  Shony  was  a  true 
Erse  deity,  and  that  his  name  signi- 
fies the  Ancient^  meaning  the  Ocean, 
which  is  aa  Homerical  epithet. 

Such  were  some  of  the  supersti- 
tions which   endured  at  least  till 
the  eighteenth  century.     Most  of 
them  were,  as  we  have  seen,  either* 
parts  of  Druid  ritual,  or  originated 
from  a  perversion  of  that   ritual. 
When  Christianity  made  its  way 
into  the  islands  it  availed  itself,, 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
of  certain  features  of  the  Druidism 
which  it  had  expelled.     In  places 
which  the    Druids    had    declared 
holy  Christians  built  their  chapels ;. 
BO  that  in  later  times  it  happened 
that  men  might  be  seen  praying  to 
the  Virgin  as  they  bowed  or  kneeled 
before  Druid  stones.     The  harvest 
feasts  of  the  Druids  coincided  in  date 
with  the  Christian  feast  of  Hallow- 
tide ;  so  it  happened  that  on  the  first 
day  of  November  fragments  of  Druid 
ritual  were  practised  side  by  side 
with  Christian    ceremonies.     His* 
torical  events,  in  short,  had  min- 
gled   Paganiem    and    Christianity 
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in  a  place  of  which  the  physical 
features  and  ren^ote  position  were 
such  as  to  render  it  a  pecoliarlj 
apt  receptacle  for  this  confusion  of 
ideas. 

Land  and  sea  are  here  strangely 
intermingled ;  rocks  and  rocky 
islands  stnd  the  sea,  and  innumer- 
able salt  water  lochs  pierce  far 
inland.  Fresh- water  lochs  abound 
•everywhere,  and  in  such  numbers, 
that  some  of  the  islands  seem 
hardly  more  than  a  network  of 
dry  land.  Clouds  meet  the  waves; 
mists  everywhere  rise  up  from  the 
sea ;  storms  sweep  down  from,  the 
jagged  cliffs.  At  other  times  the 
san  beats  down  upon  islands  set  in 
a  calm,  shimmering  sea  of  water  so 
clear  that  each  waving  seaweed, 
each  darting  fish,  each  bright- 
coloured  shell,  is  visible  from  the 
surface.  Nowhere,  in  short,  are 
the  moods  of  nature  grander  or 
more  varied. 

Many  of  the  island  rocks  were 
uninhabited,  and  in  others  men 
were  scarce  and  means  of  livelihood 
yet  scarcer.  Hardly  a  stranger 
from  the  outside  world  ever  came 
among  these,  so  that  the  inhabitants 
scarcely  knew  of  the  lands  and  the 
people  beyond  their  own  stormy 
rock  world.  Finally  they  had,  as 
yet,  few,  if  any,  rehgious  teachers. 

It  is  among  a  people  situated  in 
this  way  that  superstition  is  ever 
most  unchecked.  To  find  a  com- 
panion  picture  in  quite  modem 
times,  we  must  turn  to  the  huge 
tracts  in  Central  Australia  at  the 
time  of  their  first  discovery.  These 
deserts,  which  during  parts  of  the 
year  are  vast  stretAes  of  water, 
and  at  others  are  dry,  waterless  land, 
were  so  poverty-stricken  that  the 
wretched  wandering  natives  tied 
their  belts  tightly  round  their 
stomachs  in  order  to  feel  less  * 
empty.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that 
in  the  midst  of  this  life  of  almost 
incredible  hardness  these  miser- 
able Australians  saw  a  beautiful 
thing    in    the    sky    above    them. 


Tight-drawn  belts,  and  solitade, 
and  much  watching  of  the  heavens 
for  coming  change  of  weather,  had 
caused  these  natives  to  people  the 
sky  with  a  weird  and  lovely  legen- 
dary world. 

The  same  causes,  though  iuadif. 
ferent  degree,  were  at  work  among 
the  Hebrideans,  until  they  felt 
each  touch  and  aspect  of  Nature 
as  though  it  were  the  touch  and 
aspect  of  some  great  living  thing. 
Similar  causes  have  produced  most 
of  the  religious  and  much  of  the 
natural  poetry  of  mankind;  for 
the  madness  of  the  poet  is  one 
with  the  madness  of  the  prophet. 
The  grand  and  varying  moods  of 
Nature  are  the  food  of  both.  The 
difference  between  the  outpourings 
of  the  poet  of  Nature  and  those  of 
the  prophet  is  one  of  degree  more 
than  of  kind,  for  each  is  the 
result  of  contact  with  Nature. 
This  is  felt  more  especially  in 
solitude,  in  danger,  in  hanger, 
or  in  other  hardship;  but  while 
the  poet  sees,  feels,  and  expresses, 
the  prophet  sees  and  feels,  and 
than  tries  to  utter  the  things  which 
he  sees,  but  fails,  finding  them  too 
great  to  be  shut  up  in  words.  The 
poet  speaks,  the  prophet  stutters. 

The  Hebrideans  themselves  had 
some  perception  of  these  facts.  In 
the  summer  time  thev  were  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  Flannan  Isles, 
the  seven  sisters,  to  gather  birds 
and  eggs.  The  stone  on  which 
they  lauded  on  these  occasions  was 
most  respectfully  treated ;  for  if 
they  failed  in  this  some  great 
calamity  would  come  on  the  whole 
crew.  When  once  they  had  gained 
a  footing  on  the  island  they  un- 
covered their  heads,  and  made  a 
tour  round  sunways,  thanking  God 
for  their  safety.  There  was  a 
chapel  and  an  iJtar  in  the  largest 
of  the  islands. 

*  When  they  came  within  about 
twenty  paces  of  this  altar  they  all 
stripped  off  their  garments;  and 
their  upper  clothes  being  laid  apon 
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a  stone  wHch  stands  there  on  pnr- 
pose  for  that  nse,  all  the  ciew  pray 
three  tunes  hefbre  they  begin 
fowling.'  When  Martin  asked  an 
islander  whether  he  prayed  as  fer- 
vently when  at  home  as  in  the 
Flannan  Islands,  the  answer  was  in 
the  negative;  'for  those  remote 
isles  are  places  of  inherent  sanctity, 
and  there  was  none  ever  yet  landed 
in  them  bat  found  himself  more 
disposed  to  devotion  there  than 
anywhere  else.' 

There  were  many  acts  which  were 
deemed  unlawful  to  be  done  in  the 
Flannan  Isles.  Among  others  one 
is  mentioned  which  is  curiously, 
but  probably  correctly,  explained 
by  Toland.  However  many  sheep 
they  killed  in  the  islands  it  was 
altogether  unlawful  to  take  home 
any  of  the  suet.  This,  which  Martin 
seems  to  consider  a  special  mark  of 
respect  to  the  island,  is,  according 
to  Toland,  *mere  policy,  lest  they 
should  kill  more  sheep  for  suet 
than  served  'em  to  eat.'  A  re- 
ligious sanction  had  been  attached 
to  a  wholesome  law. 

But  occasionally  the  Hebrideans 
even  resorted  to  apt  means  in  order 
artificially  to  excite  and  heighten 
their  imagination.  Driven  bv  need 
the  hungry  Australian  tightened 
his  belt,  and  saw  strange  visions 
in  the  sky.  Of  their  own  accord, 
in  order  to  produce  their  Ossianic 
rhapsodies,  the  Hebrideans  'shut 
their  doors  and  windows  for  a  day's 
time ;  and  lay  on  their  backs,  with 
a  stone  upon  their  bellies  and  plaids 
about  their  heads.  And,  their  eyes 
being  covered  up,  they  pump  their 
brains  for  rhetorical  encomium  or 
panegyric  ;  and  indeed  they  furnish 
such  a  style  from  this  dark  cell  as 
is  understood  by  few.'  The  last 
sentonce  is  probably  indisputable. 

Certain  of  their  methods  of  con- 
sulting the  invisible  beings  which, 
as  they  supposed,  surrounded  them, 
also  rested  on  this  inspiring  force 
of  darkness  and  solitude.  One  such 
method  was  in  this  way :     In  some 


lonely  spot^  far  away  from  all  living 
places,  a  party  of  men  came  to- 
gether by  night.  *  There  they 
singled  out  one  of  their  number, 
and  wrapped  him  in  a  big  cow's 
hide,  which  they  folded  about  him. 
His  whole  body  was  covered  with 
it  except  his  head ;  and  in  this  po- 
sition he  was  left  all  night,  or  until 
his  invisible  friends  released  him 
by  giving  a  proper  answer  to  the 
question  in  hand.  This  he  received, 
as  he  fancied,  from  several  persons 
that  he  found  about  him  all  that 
time.  His  consorts  released  him  at 
break  of  day,  and  then  he  com- 
municated his  news  to  them.' 

Lying  throughout  the  night, 
alone,  bound  hand  and  foot  iii  the 
hide,  the  boldest  who  dared  to 
question  the  supernatural  must 
easily  have  been  terrified  into  a  fit 
of  inspiration  by  the  mere  rustle  of 
the  grass  and  the  sound  of  the 
wind,  and  by  each  of  the  other 
thousand  sounds  of  night.  One 
man,  who  confessed  that  he  had 
lain  a  ni^ht  in  the  hide,  told  that 
during  that  time, '  he  felt  and  heard 
such  terrible  things  that  he  could 
not  express  them  ;  the  impression 
made  on  him  was  such  as  could 
never  go  off ;  and  he  said  that,  for 
a  thousand  worlds,  he  would  never 
be  concerned  in  the  like  perform- 
ance, for  this  had  disordered  him 
to  a  high  degi*ee.' 

The  whole  life  of  the  Hebridean 
was  spent  in  a  wild  and  lonely  land 
of  constant  storms :  in  places  which, ' 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year, 
were  constantly  enveloped  in  mist. 
Through  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
or  of  the  mist,  there  was  a  ceaseless 
sound  of  waves  breaking  over 
jfi'gged  rocks,  or  rushing  up,  with 
a  tremendous  roar,  through  some 
bore-hole.  Even  in  the  calmer 
season  of  the  year  the  necessities  of 
their  hard  hie  forced  the  islanders 
to  earn  a  livelihood  by  clinging 
with  toes  and  fingers  to  the  face  of 
the  sea-cliff,  or  by  hanging  at  the 
end  of  a  rope  half-way  between  sky 
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and  sea.  From  the  midst  of  suck 
terrors  and  dangers,  the  ejes  of 
their  imagination  looked  out  and 
saw  the  very  air  round  them  crys- 
tallising into  weird  beings — '  the 
great  men,'  they  called  them.  '  The 
Irish/  adds  Toland,  ^  sometimes  call 
their  supposed  fairies  "  the  gentle- 
men. 

The  awe  with  which  the  islanders 
regarded  these  unseen  beings  was 
further  shown  in  the  fact  that  they 
had  double  names  for  many  places 
and  things.  One  name  was  that 
which  was  used  in  the  language  of 
the  '  great  men ; '  and  this  it  was 
unlawful  to  use.  The  other  name 
was  that  of  the  language  of  men^ 
and  was  in  common  use. 

A  brief  account  of  the  Hebridean 
system  of  physic  must  close  these 
pages.  Lord  Molesworth  has  re- 
corded his  opinion  that  the  absence 
of  physicians  was  *  the  very  reason 
why  they  enjoy  such  good  health.' 
Health  in  these  islands,  though 
^ood,  was,  however,  not  perfect. 
The  cures  which  were  applied  were 
certainly  primitive.  A  plentiful  use 
was  made  of  herbs,  and  this  was 
probably  the  most  serviceable  part 
of  the  system.  There  were  also 
certain  stones,  the  touch  of  which 
was  supposed  to  remove  diseases; 
inning  the  face  of  the  invalid  with 
the  leaves  of  a  Bible  was  another 
cure.  In  the  one  case  the  evil  of 
the  disease  passes  out  of  the  man 
into  the  stone;  in  the  other,  the 
virtue  of  the  sacred  writing  passes 
out  of  the  book  into  the  invalid.  In 
both  these  cases  we  once  more  recog- 
nise ideas  which  re-occur  in  many 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  world. 

More  peculiar  are  the  following 
cures.  The  jaundice  seems  to  have 
been  a  troublesome  disease,  for 
there  were  two  slightly  differing 
ways  of  treating  it.  The  patient, 
face  downward  and  with  his  back 
uncovered,  was  made  to  lie  on  the 
ground.  So  far  the  two  methods 
were  identical,  but  here  they  di- 
verged.     Either  a  pail  of  very  cold 


water  was  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly thrown  on  the  patient's  back 
(and  this  proves  successful),  or  the 
seventh  vertebra  was  suddenly 
touched  with  a  red-hot  pair  of 
tongs,  '  which  makes  him  furiously 
run  out  of  doors,  still  supposing 
the  hot  iron  is  on  his  back,  till  the 
pain  be  abated,  which  happens  very 
speedily,  and  the  patient  recovers 
soon  aner.' 

One  more  cure  is  worth  quoting. 
In  the  parish  of  EHmartin  there 
was  a  smith  who  had  a  great  repu- 
tation for  a  cure  for  ^faintness  of 
spirits ! '  '  The  patient  being  laid 
on  the  anvil  with  his  face  upper- 
most, the  smith  takes  a  big  hammer 
in  both  his  hands;  maJdng  his 
&ce  all  grimace  he  approaches  his 
patient.  Then,  drawing  his  hammer 
from  the  ground  as  if  he  designed 
to  hit  him  with  his  full  strength 
on  the  forehead,  he  ends  in  a 
feint,  else  he  would  be  sure  to  cure 
the  patient  of  all  diseases.'  Toland's 
note  on  this  is  to  the  effect '  that  a 
fright  is  a  common  cure  for  ague.' 
Here  we  must  end  our  search 
into  Hebridean  folk-lore,  though 
we  leave  much  interesting  matter 
untouched.  There  is  a  long  and 
interesting  account  of  certain  phe- 
nomena of  second-sight,  wiiich 
?rovoked  much  comment  both  from 
'oland  and  from  Lord  Molesworth. 
Martin  also  prints — Toland  asserts 
inaccurately — a  very  curious  Chris- 
tian Litany,  used  by  Hebridean 
boatmen  when  hoisting  their  sails 
at  sea.  This  was  composed  by  John 
Kerswell,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Argyle ;  it  was  printed  in  1566. 

Martin's  description  closes  with 
'  A  brief  account  the  isles  afford  by 
sea  and  land,  and  especially  for  a 
fishing  trade.'  This  part  of  the  book 
is  remarkable  in  meeting  the  ap- 
proval of  Toland. 

A  reprint  of  Martin's  works  is  to 
be  found  in  the  third  volume  of 
Pinkerton*8  Collection  of  Travels. 

E.  F.  I.  T. 
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OTWITHSTANDING  aU  that 
has  been  said  against  Church 
Bestoration  bj  those  who  have 
good  right  to  speak  on  such  a  snb- 
ject,  the  work  is  still  carried  on 
with  energy  and  earnestness,  and 
does  not  seem  likely  to  come  to  an 
end  so  long  as  there  are  left  nnre- 
stored  any  of  our  ancient  buildings. 
A  society  for  their  preservation  has 
been  started,  composed  of  men 
whose  opinions  even  the  most 
determined  church  restorer  has 
reason  to  respect,  but  its  usefulness 
will  probably  be  marred  by  its  in- 
discriminate condenmation  of  every- 
thing that  has  been  done  by  the 
I'estorers.  Anti-restorers  in  general 
wish  to  have  the  churches*  made 
fit  for  use  and  not  left  to  decay ; 
thej  object  only  to  the  modem 
method  of  restoration,  by  which  so 
mnch  that  is  old  and  venerable  and 
pictnresque  is  destroyed,  and  in 
which  whatever  is  new  is  in  general 
but  a  poor  and  lifeless  copy  of  the 
old.  There  was  apparently  in  the 
fifteenth  century  a  church  restor- 
ing spirit  in  all  parts  of  England. 
Bat  at  that  time,  though  the  old 
churches  were  much  altered  and 
ornamented  according  to  the  then 
prevailing  &shion,  they  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
were  imbued  with  a  true  architect- 
ural taste.  The  builders  of  our 
Perpendicular  churches  were  able 
snccessfully  to  blend  a  new  style 
with  the  old,  and  to  alter  without 
Tnlgarising  the  works  of  their  pre- 
decessors; and  if  we  are  often 
tempted  to  regret  that  many  of  our 
Decorated  churches  were  not  left  to 
US  unaltered,  at  least  we  are  in 
some  measure  compensated  by  the 
possession  of  the  fifteenth  century 
windows  and  roofs,  which  possess 
SQch  fitness  and  grandeur  that  we 
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could  not  now  destroy  them  with- 
out a  great  sacrifice.  But  the 
additions  which  have  been  made  to 
our  old  churches  during  the  nine- 
teenth century,  have  in  most  cases 
sadly  marred  their  beauty  and  pro- 
portion, while  the  so-called  restora- 
tions which  have  been  efi*ected 
through  the  piety  or  munificence 
of  Churchmen  of  this  age,  have  done 
more  real  and  permanent  injury  to 
the  ^brics  than  the  neglect  of  pre- 
ceding generations.  The  gain  to 
the  cause  of  religion  has  no  doubt 
been  very  great,  and  for  this  every 
Churchman  and  every  Christian 
must  be  deeply  thankful.  The 
restoration  of  the  church  has  been 
in  numberless  instances  followed  by 
the  regeneration  of  spiritual  life, 
with  its  immeasurable  attendant 
advantages,  in  the  parish  and  in  the 
home ;  and  the  present  article  will 
fail  in  its  object  if  it  does  not  prove 
that  the  same  effect  might  have 
been  produced  without  the  disas- 
trous and  irremediable  losses  which 
have  accompanied  it. 

About  thirty  years  ago  the  reign 
of  the  Restorer  be^an.  Till  then 
our  churches  were,  it  is  true,  very 
many  of  them,  in  a  lamentable  state 
of  dirt,  neglect,  and  decay,  varied 
sometimes  by  a  coat  of  whitewash 
or  paint,  but,  at  least  in  most 
parishes,  the  fabrics  still  remained, 
and  were  not  so  far  gone  as  to  be 
incapable  of  judicious  repair.  But 
since  that  time  very  many  churches 
have  been  pulled  down  and  rebuilt, 
and  many  more  altered  and  orna- 
mented till  we  know  them  no  more. 
The  popular  taste  no  doubt  is 
gratified  by  the  substitution  of  a 
new  and  smart  building  for  an  old 
and  dingy  one,  and  the  majority 
of  Churchmen  in  any  parish  will 
almost  always  be  founa  in  favour 
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of  the  fashionable  method  of  re- 
storation, as  will  also  the  clergy. 
But    clergymen    who    are    good 
spiritual  guides  may  be  absolutely 
mischievous    when    ihey    meddle 
with  art  or  antiqoity.     'Messieurs 
les    cur^s    sont    malheureusement 
trop  port6s  k  fiure  disparaitre   ce 
qui  est  ancien  pour  le  remplaoer 
par  des  ouvrages  modemes '  is  De 
Caumont's   (Budiment    WArcheoUh 
gie,  p.  763)  opinion  of  the  French 
clergy.   We  Imow  by  sad  experience 
that  the  same  may  be  said  of  their 
English  brothers,  and  yet  we  do 
not  scruple  to  hand  over  to  them 
and  to  their  parishioners  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  to  the  architects  they 
appoint,  a  work  which  requires  a 
rare  combination  of  talents  for  its 
efficient   performance.     There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  if  the  restoration 
of  our  churches  had  been  taken 
entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
clergy  and  churchwardens,  and  had 
been    given   to    those  who  could 
reverence  art  and  beauty  and  anti- 
quity, and  who  had  also  of  course 
the  needful  technical  skill,  many  of 
England's  most  precious  treasures 
would  have  been  still  safely  in  her 
keeping  instead  of  being  lost  to  her 
for  ever. 

Thero  is  indeed  a  law  which 
forbids  the  making  even  a  small 
alteration  in  a  church  without  the 
sanction  of  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities, but  this  law  has  long 
been  almost  a  dead  letter.  The 
clergy  *  restore '  their  churches 
without  leave  or  faculty,  and  the 
transgression  is  winked  at  for  the 
sake  of  the  supposed  good  which 
is  effected.  If  an  aggrieved  parish- 
ioner makes  a  complaint,  he  has  to 
make  it  to  a  jadge  who  is  probably 
as  ignorant  of  art  and  as  careless  of 
antiquity  as  the  accused,  and  the 
complainant  generally  finds  that 
the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle. 
There  is  always  the  ready  excuse 
that  what  was  destroyed  was  in  a 
ruinous  state  and  could  not  be 
repaired ;  it  is  difficult  to  prove  the 
oonti^ry ;  and  the  Church  authorities 


are  generally  well  pleased  to  see  an 
old  building  turned  into  a  new  one 
without  inquiring  too  curiously  as 
to  what  has  been  destroyed  in  the 
process. 

The  High  Churchmen  were  the 
first  delinquents,  and  if  they  had 
been  content  with  repairing  the 
fabrics,  and  re-furnishing,  so  to 
speak,  the  interiors,  with  filling  the 
windows  with  coloured  glass  and 
the  floors  with  bright  tiles — ^with 
making,  in  short,  such  altera- 
tions only  as,  if  they  were  in  bad 
taste,  could  afterwards  be  swept 
away — ^we  should  have  had  little 
ground  of  complaint,  nay,  we  should 
have  had  much  to  be  thankful  to 
them  for.  For  they  set  a  fashion 
which  well  directed  would  have 
made  our  churches  all  that  we 
could  desire  them  to  be.  But  un- 
fortunately with  this  they  were  not 
satisfied,  and  the  fabrics  themselves 
were  often  renewed  or  improved 
according  to  the  notions  of  the 
church  architects  of  those  days. 

A  stone  was  thus  set  rolling 
which  could  not  afterwards  be 
stopped.  The  rage  for  restoration 
rapidly  spread.  In  some  parishes 
an  ignorant  taste  for  art,  in  others 
a  love  of  neatness  or  a  desire  for 
change,  or  a  craving  for  what  is 
new  and  smart,  produced  a  wish  to 
meddle  with  what  should  have  been 
left  untouched,  and  to  try  to  im- 
prove what  was  well-nigh  perfect ; 
and  so  our  churches  were  given 
over  to  men  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  pull  down  or  to  alter  what,  as 
Mr.  Fergusson  says,  *  our  cleverest 
and  best  educated  architects  find 
difficulty  in  copying  and  scarcely 
even  dream  of  emulating.'  What 
is  the  process  ?  The  clei^yman  or 
some  enthusiastic  layman,  seeing- 
what  has  been  done  by  a  neighbour^, 
and  actuated  partly,  it  is  ^e,  by 
the  high  motive  of  increasing  re- 
ligious life  in  the  congr^^OD,  de- 
termines  that  his  church  shall  be 
restored.  The  parish  is  very  poor, 
and  the  work  must  be  done  cheaply 
if   at    all.     The  necessary   fundia 
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are  with  difficnlty  collected,  and 
an  architect  is  called  in.  He  is 
probably  a  local  man,  for  poverty 
prevents  the  selection  of  one  of  the 
best  architects,  who  are,  to  give 
them  their  dne,  generally  the  safest 
and  most  conservative  in  their  work. 
The  local  architect  has  an  ignorance 
of  art  that  is  surprising  when  we 
consider  that  the  best  examples  of 
the  Classic,  Qothic,  and  Eenaissance 
ages  may  be  studied  £rom  accurate 
drawings  and  casts  that  are  within 
the  reach  of  every  student.  He 
undertakes  the  work  without  the 
slightest  misgiving.  His  designs 
please,  for,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
said  (Life  i.  464), '  the  lowest  style 
will  always  be  ihe  most  popular,  as 
it  falls  within  the  compass  of  ignor- 
ance itself.'  If  he  does  not  raze 
the  whole  building  to  the  ground 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Jew  '  qui  gratta 
un  tableau  de  Titien  afin  d'avoir 
une  toile  nette  et  qui  fiit  bonne  k 
quelque  chose,'  he  begins  by  clear- 
ing out  every  bit  of  old  woodwork 
and  ironwork,  some  of  it  so  curious 
as  to  be  wortiiy  of  a  place  in  an  art 
collectioix ;  he  scrapes  and  smoothes 
all  the  stones  which  the  original 
builders  purposely  left  rough;  he 
renews  eveiy  worn  piece  of  carving ; 
he  covers  tne  rabble  with  squared 
flints ;  he  pulls  down  the  whole  of 
the  old  oak  roof  because  parts  of  it 
are  decayed,  and  substitutes  a  smart 
deal  one  with  much  thin  Gothic 
tracery;  he  sells  the  lead  which 
covered  the  old  roof,  and  buys  with 
part  of  the  proceeds  a  covering  of 
bine  slate,  which,  as  Mr.  Denison 
truly  says  in  his  book  on  church 
building,  is  *  the  ugliest  and  most 
un-Gotmc  of  all  materials;'  he 
adds  ornament  in  stucco,  in  wood, 
in  stone,  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, tibe  more  the  better,  as  it 
pleases  the  vulgar  mind,  and  will 
enhance  his  popularity,  and  he 
is  rewarded  on  the  day  of  re- 
opening by  the  unanimous  decision 
that  the  church  is  *  beautifully 
Testored.' 


This  is  unfortunately  no  exag- 
gerated description  of  what  has 
been  done  in  many  venerable  Eng- 
lish country  churches,  where  the 
&bric  has  been  left  in  great  mea- 
sure untouched.  But  in  hundreds 
if  not  thousands  of  parishes  the 
fabric  itself  has  been  destroyed  or 
its  whole  character  altered  by  so- 
caUed  restoration.     For  instance : 

On  the  29th  nit  the  church  of  St.  Paul, 
BuBland,  in  High  Fnmess,  which  has  re- 
cently been  restored,  was  reopened.  The 
old  church  has  been  taken  down  to  the 
foundations,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tower,  and  a  neat  and  well-proportioned 
building  of  the  blue  slate  stone  01  the  dis- 
trict, faced  with  freestone,  erected  on  its 
site.  The  tower,  which  stands  at  the  west 
end,  has  been  raised  fifteen  feet,  and  the 
Gothic  roof  of  the  nave  carried  up  t^  the 
height  of  the  original  tower.  A  pretty 
little  chancel  has  been  added  at  the  east 
end,  with  a  vestry  on  the  north  side  of  it. 
— Ulusirated  London  News,  June' 13,  1S68. 

Another  instance  is  worth  record- 
ing because  the  restorers,  if  they  are 
riehtly  reported,  seem  to  admit 
without  shame  or  scruple  that  some 
of  the  interesting  antiquities  will 
not  be  preserved. 

The  church  of  St.  Peter,  Pickering,  dates, 
or  rather  was  dated,  from  the  twelAh  cen- 
tury. Its  Norman  tower  is  to  be  rebuilt, 
likewise  the  north  transept.  The  south 
transept  is  to  be  restored,  the  chancel  re- 
roofed.  ....  The  church  is  full  of 
interesting  antiquities,  most  of  which  will 
be  preserved  in  the  restoration. — Atkenaum, 
October  6,  1877. 

Again: 

Patney  Church,  Wilts,  a  fair  specimen  of 
thirteenth  century  work,  was  reopened  on 
Wednesday,  after  a  restoration  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  walls,  the'fon^  and 
pulpit,  uid  a  memorial  east  window,  has 
made  it  a  practically  now  edifice. — Guar' 
dian,  February  13,  1878. 

In  these  instances  the  restorer 
seems  to  have  been  rather  more 
pitiless  than  usual,  to  have  left  bat 
little  of  the  original  building,  and  to 
have  altered  that  little  so  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  recognised. 

Then  as  to  the  fittings  of  churches. 
In  numberless  cases  curious  and 
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beaatifal  relics  of   the  past  have 
been    thoughtlessly  or   ignorantlj 
destroyed    daring    the   process  of 
restoration  in  order  that  a  charch 
might  be  made  to  look  as  neat  and 
new  as  possible.     For  instance,  at 
Breckles,  a  small  Tillage  in  Norfolk, 
there  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing rood-screens  in  England.  From 
its  lofb  projected,  in  the  form  of  a 
large  corbel,  the  base  of  an  ambo 
or  reading-desk.    When  the  charch 
was  restored  aboat  twenty  years 
ago,  the  screen  was  also  restored. 
The  whole  of  the  loft  with  its  fan- 
canopy    and    desk-corbel   was  de- 
stroyed, and    was    replaced  by  a 
moulding  like  a  modem  bed-comiee. 
The  upright  portion  of  the  rood- 
desk  had  been  —  probably  at  the 
Reformation — made  into  a  pulpit, 
which  also  was  destroyed.  The  only 
instance  of  a  rood-loft  with  ambo  or 
desk  that   is    mentioned    by   Mr. 
Walcott  in  his  Sacred  Archmology 
(p.  5x5)  as  being  in  England  is  at 
Merevale,  Notts,  though  there  may 
be  others  still  existing. 

The  present  rage  for  cheapness  is, 
no  doubt,  partly  the  cause  of  the 
meanness  and  vulgarity  of  the 
modem  work  in  most  of  the  restored 
village  churches.  A  local  architect 
must  please  his  patrons.  They  in- 
sist on  having  great  show  at  small 
cost.  The  competition  among  con- 
*tractors  enables  this  to  be  done,  and 
the  architect  strives  to  hide  the 
poverty  of  his  designs  and  the 
scantiness  of  his  material  by  mere- 
tricious ornament.  A  cheap  build- 
ing need  not,  however,  be  false  and 
vulgar.  In  old  days  the  builders  of 
Our  village  churches  gave  a  sense  of 
complete  satisfaction,  even  when 
they  used  the  commonest  materials 
and  added  no  ornament  of  any  kind, 
because  they  built  with  simplicity 
and  in  perfect  proportion. 

Excess  of  ornament  is  indeed 
one  of  the  worst  faults  of  modem 
buildings.  Churches  almost  without 
number  have  been  what  is  called 
restored  within  the  last  thirfy  years. 


in  which  this  baneful  practice  of 
over-ornamentation    has   been  in- 
dulged in.    And  where  caryingand 
tracery  are  too  costly,  gaud j  colour- 
ing, or  stucco  cast  in  moulds,  is  a 
r^idy  and  cheap  substitute  for  those 
who  are  determined  to  have  orna- 
ment in  some  shape.    If,  indeed, 
the  work  of  a  man  of  refined  taste 
and  judgment  were  always  to  be 
procured,  colour  could  scarcely  be 
introduced  too   lavishly  on  every 
new  dado,  and  reredos,  and  screen, 
and   roof;    *  d^daigner    la    poly- 
cbromie  c*est  paraitre  ne  Tayoir  ni 
6tudi6eni  comprise;'  but  it  seems 
open  to  doubt,  although  in  the  face 
of  great  authority,  if  an  architect  is 
justified  in  ornamenting  the  stone 
walls   and    vaultings   of  our  old 
churches   with    gold    and   colonr, 
merely  because  he  may  think  they 
so  look  better,  or  because  he  may 
know  of  some  precedent  in  another 
building  of  the  same  date.    Many 
a  venerable  church  that  was  soft- 
ened and  beautified  by  time,  many 
a  priceless  relic  of  the  past  teeming 
with  historic  associations,  has  been 
so  polished  and  bedizened  by  the 
restorer  as  to  be  now  little  better 
than  new.     These  remarks  do  not 
of    course    apply    to    our   Italian 
churches  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  would  gain  as  much  by 
the  use  of  colour  judiciously  applied 
to  its  walls  and  arches,  as  West- 
minster Abbey  would  lose. 

It  is,  however,  in  their  proportion 
and  outline  that  modem  buildings 
foil  most.  The  medieval  architect 
could  construct  his  buildings  and 
all  their  details  in  perfect  proportion, 
and  could  also,  in  the  process  of  what 
would  now  be  called  restoration, 
make  additions  to  an  old  church  so 
that  its  graceful  outline  should  not 
be  destroyed.  And  at  a  later  date 
Palladio— as  Mr.  Hare  remarks  at 
Vicenza— could  design  in  won- 
derful proportion  the  buildings 
themselves  and  every  part  of  them ; 
so  that  windows,  doors,  entablatures, 
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colunms,  were  all  related  to  and  all 
balanced  one  another.     And  even 
dowD  to  200  years  ago  in  England 
our    Elizabethan     and    Jaoobasan 
builders,  followers  of  Palladio,  conld 
pnt  beantifnl  proportion  both  into  a 
mansion  and  into  a  cottage;  and 
Wren,  the  architect  of  the  classic 
Renaissance,  conld  add  to  one  of 
the  most  pnre  and  elegant  Gothic 
buildings  in  the  world   its   west- 
ern   towers,     in     which,    as    Sir 
Charles  Barry  was  fond  of  point- 
ing ont,  the    beanty  of    the    pro- 
portion seemed  all  bnt  to  annihilate 
the  painful  impression  prodnced  by 
the  badness    of  the  details  (Life, 
P-  126).    Bnt  if  we  examine  any 
modem  English  building,  and  espe- 
cially any  addition  made  by  the 
so-called  restorer  to  an  old  building 
—for  here  it  is  more  painfully  evi- 
dent— though  we  may   see    orna- 
mentation in  over-abundance,  and 
though  every  attention  is  paid  to 
internal  use,  convenience,  and  com- 
fort; yet  we  look  in  vain,  in  most 
c&ses,  for  the  graceful  proportion 
which  satisfies  the  eye,  and  which 
t^e  old  builders  seem  intuitively  to 
have  put  into  all  their  work.     And 
even  if  the  modem  architect  is  con- 
tented with  simply  copying  his  pro- 
portions   from    old    buildings,    he 
somehow    generally  fails   in    pro- 
ducing the  desired  effect.     If  his 
own  drawings  and  measurements 
>ue  accurate,  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible  to  get  ordinary  workmen 
to  carry  out  his  designs.     If  a  gable, 
ft  roof,  a  window,  a  panel,  a  vane, 
is  to  be  copied,  and  if  the  workman 
has  the  original  before  his  eyes,  he 
will  probably  either  introduce  some 
*  improvement'  of  his  own,  or  will 
&il  to  make  a  true  copy  in  some 
one  particular,  and  the  work  will 
be  in  its  proportion  vulgarised  and 
spoiled.    And  it  often  nappens  that 
when  details  are  exactly  copied  from 
beautiful  old  buildings,  the^  are  so 
used  in  the  new  work  to  which  they 
are  applied  that  their  proportion 
seems  to  be  ntterly  spoiled.    Yet 


there  is  sorry  consolation  in  this, 
viz.  that  such  copies  and  additions 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  old  work. 
The  mischief  is  in  reality  far  ^ater 
where,  in  new  work  copied  irom 
old,  an  accurate  architect  employs 
accurate  workmen,  and  where,  con- 
sequently, the  outcome  is,  as  Mr. 
Fergusson  says,  that '  our  g^rand  old 
buildings  are  clothed  in  falsehood, 
while  our  new  buildings  aim  only 
at  deceiving.'  (Pref.  Hist,  Mod. 
Archiieciwre?) 

No  doubt  it  is  a  sort  of  deception 
to  make  an  exact  copy  of  an  old 
chnrch  in  new  material.  But  there 
is  fia.r  worse  than  deception  for 
those  who  had  be^n  accustomed  to 
worship  in  the  old  church.  For  the 
copy  is,  in  fact,  a  church  that  has 
been  robbed  of  all  the  interest  and 
the  history  that  five  or  six  centuries 
gave  to  it ;  it  is  not  the  one  thing 
that  has  remained  in  the  parish 
while  all  else  has  changed ;  it  is 
not  the  building  that  many  genera- 
tions have  used  and  reverenced,  it 
lacks  the  beauty  which  age  alone 
can  give ;  it  is  a  church  that  money 
and  not  time  has  provided.  '  Les 
anciens  Edifices  sont  les  crampons 
qui  unissent  nne  generation  k  une 
autre ;  conservez  ce  qu'ont  vn  vos 
peres.'     (Joubert.) 

A  specious  method  of  our  archi- 
tects, and  one  followed  to  a  lament- 
able extent  by  their  French  brothers, 
consists  in  destroying  all  the  por- 
tions of  a  building  that  are  of  a 
later  style  than  the  original  fabric. 
It  was  said,  for  instance,  that  it 
was  proposed  to  take  away  all 
the  Perpendicular  additions  in  the 
choir  of  one  of  our  finest  cathe- 
drals, rebuilding  all  the  Norman 
work  that  had  been  pulled  down 
to  make  room  for  those  additions. 
Happily,  in  this  case,  the  proposal 
was  not  carried  ont.  Now,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  increased  charm 
which  variety  of  style  often  gives, 
the  additions  that  nave  been  made 
in  mediffival  times  to  a  bnilding 
cannot  be  destroyed  without  obli- 
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terating  its  history  and  altering  its 
character,  withont,  in  short,  losing 
£ar  more  than  is  gained.  In  an 
Early  English  piscina,  or  a  Deco- 
rated window,  or  a  Perpendicalar 
arch,  or  a  Jaoobeaan  tomb,  there  is 
no  attempt  to  deceive,  as  there  is  in 
most  modem  additions.  The  date  of 
each  old  addition  is  known  accu- 
rately and  instantly,  and  each  helps 
to  make  np  the  history  of  the 
church. 

By  no  means  one  of  the  least  evils 
consequent  upon  church  restoration 
has  been  the  deliberate  destruction 
throughout  England  of  the  tomb- 
stones and  monumental  slabs.  The 
whole  history  of  many  a  parish  for 
several  hundred  years,  so  far  as  its 
gravestones  with  their  inscriptions 
and  armorial  bearings  tell  it,  has 
been  utterly  destroyed  by  the  mis- 
guided, though  weU-meant,  zeal  of 
the  modem  church  restorer.  He 
has,  too,  in  numberless  instances, 
shocked  the  feelings  of  those  who 
reverence  the  dead.  It  is  tme  that 
in  some  churches  the  slabs  which 
wore  taken  from  the  graves  have 
been  preserved  as  pavement,  and  the 
monuments  have  been  replaced  on 
the  walls  in  other  spots,  yet  the  in- 
terest which  always  attaches  to 
them  when  in  their  original  posi- 
tions is  lost  for  ever,  and,  in  most 
cases,  this  destruction  is  accom- 
plished for  nothing  else  than  to 
enable  the  restorer  to  put  a  pretty 
pavement  in  the  aisles  and  to  make 
the  walls  look  neat  and  orderly. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
anti-restorer  would  advocate  leaving 
the  churches  in  their  old  state  of 
dirt  and  dilapidation ;  on  the  con- 
trary, his  desire  is  to  treat  them  as 
most  precious  heirlooms,  as  relics 
hallowed  by  the  reverence  of  many 
generations,  as  visible  proofs  of  the 
alterations  that  have  been  made  in 
the  public  worship  of  our  land — 
Catholic,  Protestant^  Puritan — ^yet 
as  ^Tmbols  of  the  unchangeableness 
of  Christianity,  for  these  buildings 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  our  Lo^ 


have  stood  firm  and  in  the  main 
unchanged,  while  the  houses  of  man 
around  them  have  all  decayed  or 
have  been  often  rebuilt  to  suit  the 
fashion  and  convenience  of  the 
times.  Our  churches  should  be 
repaired,  but  it  should  be  done  ten- 
derly and  with  reverence,  remem- 
bering,  as  Mr.  Street  has  sud,  Ihat 
'  in  dealing  with  old  buildings  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  be  too  con- 
servative in  everything  that  one 
does.  Often  what  seems  the  most 
plain  improvement  is  just  a  disas- 
trous change  for  the  worse.' 

To  see  our  cathedrals  and 
churches,  and  often  for  little  else, 
many  an  American  traveller  comes 
to  England.  They  are  what  he, 
belonging  to  a  country  where  art  is 
new,  nnds  of  most  value,  and  enyies 
us  before  all  things  the  possession 
of,  and  he  is  naturally  astonished 
that  we  can  so  carelessly  destroy  or 
renovate  that  which  he  esteems  to 
be  the  glory  of  our  land,  and  the 
only  evidence  of  native  medisBval 
art  which  we  possess. 

And  so  in  the  restoration,  as  it 
is  called,  of  a  dilapidated  chnrch, 
nothing  more  should  be  done  to 
the  old  work  than  to  clean  and  repair 
it.  If  enlargement  is  required,  it 
should  be  arranged  so  as  to  alter 
the  outline  of  the  original  building 
as  little  as  possible,  and,  except  in 
the  case  of  enlargement,  the  fiibric 
should  remain  exactly  as  it  was, 
and,  mutilated  and  weatherworn 
though  it  might  be,  should  not  be 
touched  except  where  necessary  for 
safety  or  for  preservation.  Thns 
while  all  the  ornamental  parts 
that  are  essential  to  '  the  stabilily 
or  reasonable  completeness  of  a 
building,'  such  as  windows,  string- 
courses, buttresses,  parapets,  towers, 
should  be,  if  in  a  ruined  state,  re- 
built after  the  old  patterns,  and 
using  as  far  as  possible  the  old 
stones  in  the  old  places,  all  other 
ornaments,  such  lor  instance  as 
the  statuary  on  the  west  fronts  of 
some  of  our  cathedrals,  should  be 
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allowed  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
decay;  for,  as  Mr.  Buskin  says 
{Studies  of  Christicm  Art^  i.  i8), 
'it  Ls  the  crowning  virtue  of  aJl 
great  art  tliat,  however  little  is  left 
of  it  by  the  injuries  of  time,  that 
little  will  be  lovely.  As  long  as 
jou  can  see  anything,  you  can  see 
—almost  all;  so  much  the  hand 
of  the  master  will  suggest  of  his 
soul.'  Then  too  every  old  bit  of 
carved  stone  or  wood,  every  iron 
handle  or  hinge,  or  key  plate,  every 
encauBtic  tile  should  be  left  in  its 
old  position  even  though  it  might 
look  better  elsewhere,  and  all  work 
specially  characterisi^c  should  be 
carefnUy  kept  untouched.  If  Bo- 
man  herring-bone  work  or  bonding 
bricks  mast  be  repaired  in  order 
to  preserve  a  building  from  destruc- 
tion, it  should  be  done  without  any 
attempt  to  imitate  the  Boman  work. 
If  Saxon  ribstones  or  arcades  have 
been  partially  destroyed,  the  walls 
sboold  be  repaired  flat  without 
copying  the  old  portions.  When 
any  part  of  a  Norman  sculpture 
has  fallen  away,  a  plain  stone  only 
sboiild  be  inserted  if. necessary  for 
safety.  Early  Pointed  and  Deco- 
rated foliage  should  not  be  spliced, 
as  has  been  done  so  disastrously 
of  late  years  in  so  many  of  our 
cathedrals;  and  screens,  tombs, 
sedilia,  should  be  treated  like  the 
&inous  shrine  of  St.  Albans,  and 
should  have  no  new  work  added  to 
them,  however  much  they  may  be 
worn  away  by  time,  or  destroyed 
by  the  hand  of  man. 

And  the  rules  which  apply  to  the 
repair  of  the  &bric,  apply  also  to 
the  repair  of  its  ancient  furniture. 
The  old  wood  carvings  should  not 
be  repaired  except  where  necessary 
to  prevent  them  from  fiedling  to 
pieces.  The  modem  contractor,  and 
also,  as  may  too  truly  be  said,  the 
modem  half-educated  architect,  will 
always, if  he  can,  make  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  old  fittings  and  replace 
them  by  new,  partly  because  it  is  less 
trouble  to  him  to  do  so  and  requires 


less  thought,  partly  for  the  sake  of 
neatness  and  uniformity,  and  partly 
because  he  really  thinks  that  the 
copy  looks  better  than  the  original. 
But  every  artist  and  man  of  taste 
knows  that,  however  time-worn 
old  carving  may  be,  if  a  modem 
copy  apparently  exactly  like  the 
original  is  placed  by  its  side,  even 
if  the  copyist  have  succeeded  in 
giving  to  his  work  an  appearance  of 
age,  the  old  is  far  more  beautiful 
than  the  new.  And  the  reason  of 
this  superiority  is  not  far  to  seek. 
For  the  carving  of  the  artist  is  for 
the  most  part  executed  with  a  free 
hand,  he  can  give  play  to  his  fancy 
and  can  put  spirit  and  variety  into 
his  work,  while  the  carving  of  the 
copyist  is  executed  by  rule  and 
compass,  and  every  leaf  is  exactly 
like  every  corresponding  leaf,  and 
one  side  of  a  flower  is  exactly  like 
the  other  side,  and  the  whole  looks 
lifeless  and  as  if  it  was  cut  by 
machinery.  Again,  in  much  modem 
wood  tracery  every  curve  is  a  perfect 
segment  of  a  circle,  and  every  cusp 
is  the  fac-simile  of  its  correspond- 
ing cusps,  and  the  work  looks  fiat 
and  dead  and  monotonous ;  but  old 
oak  tracery  is  often  so  varied  by 
having  been  outlined  with  a  free 
hand,  that  a  compass  could  not  be 
placed  so  1^  to  mark  the  lines  of 
the  curves — ^that  of  opposite  cusps 
some  are  circular  and  some  are 
elliptical,  while  the  points  are  of 
very  uneven  lengths — ^that  of  corre- 
sponding tracery  the  forms  are  simi- 
lar yet  by  no  means  identical ;  and 
thus  the  whole  looks  like  the  work 
of  an  artist  who  has  carved  with- 
out first  accurately  drawing  or 
measuring  his  pattern ;  and  though 
the  work  may  be  and  often  is  very 
roughly  done,  it  gives  a  sense  of 
complete  satisfEbction  to  the  cul- 
tivated taste.  To  gain  this  artistic 
freedom  in  the  detail  with  symmetry 
in  the  general  plan  which  charac- 
terises old  wood  carving,  we  must 
wait  tiU  our  workmen  are  in  some 
degree  artists,  as  they  were  in  medi- 
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sBval  times,  for  Mr.  Seddon  has 
pnbliclj  said  {Times,  Jannary  12, 
1878)  of  the  present  race  of  carvers 
that  '  architects  have  to  rack  their 
brains  to  produce  effect  bj  designs 
capable  of  being  executed  bj  idiots, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  now  to 
get  one  leaf  well  carved,  although 
a  quantity  of  carving  is  being  done 
which  looks  to  half-shut  eyes  or  at 
a  distance  like  old  work.' 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  if  our 
ancient  buildings  had  been  treated 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  fore- 
going remarks,  England  would  not 
have  lost  many  of  her  chief  trea- 
sures P  for  all  those  churches  which 
have  been  entirely  destroyed  or 
robbed  by  the  restorer  of  half  their 
beauty  and  character,  and  of  all 
marks  by  which  their  history  and 
date  could  be  known  unmistakably, 
would  now  have  been  standing  fidl 
of  interest  and  value. 

The  clergy  have  been  foremost  in 
the  work  of  destruction.  But  even 
our  g^atest  architects  are  not  guilt- 
less. Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  when  speak- 
ing many  years  ago  of  his  work  in 
the  church  at  Dover  Castle,  said: 
'  The  course  which  I  have  followed, 
has  been  to  preserve  in  its  place  every 
ancient  feature  which  remained,  to 
restore  to  their  places  all  fragments 
whose  original  position  could  be 
discovered,  to  leave  unrestored 
those  ancient  features  whose  re- 
storation was  not  necessary  to  the 
safety  or  the  reasonable  completeness 
of  the  building,  and  to  restore  others 
as  nearly  as  evidences  would  permit 
to  the  old  forms,  without  an  attempt 
to  disguise  what  was  new,  or  to 
render  it  mistakable  for  old  work.' 
Here  are  excellent  rules  and  of 
almost  universal  application;  yet 
in  examiningthe  restorations  accom- 
plished by  this  very  architect  in 
our  cathedrals  and  churches,  we 
find  practice  much  at  variance 
with  principle.  For  instance,  in 
the  Chapter-house  at  Westminster, 
more  than  perhaps  in  any  building 
in  England,  it  was  desirable  to  leave 


every  scrap  of  ancient  work  exactly 
as  it  was  round  after  its  long  burial. 
Yet,  as  anyone  may  see  who  looks 
at  the  photograph  exhibited  on  the 
central    pillar,     portions    of    the 
capitals,  and  also  of  the  canopies  on 
the  east  side,  have  been  repewed. 
But  was  not  the  mutilated  work  of 
the  medisdval  carvers,  unscrapedand 
unpolished,  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  present  dexterously  joined  and 
accurately     carved     restorations  ? 
There  was  so  little  of  the  old  building 
.left,  that  it  seems  a  great  mistake 
to  have  meddled  with  that  little. 
The  two  statues  on  the  west  side 
and  the  stone    work  above  them 
appear  to  have  been  cleaned  only, 
and  in  them,  rough  as  they  are  and 
eaten  away  by    time,  we  have  a 
pattern  for  the  proper  treatment  of 
old  stone  work.    From  this  example, 
in  which  the  spirit  of  the  architect's 
own  rule  seems  to  have  been  broken, 
and  that  too  in  one  of  his  most 
celebrated    undertakings,   we  may 
judge    what  measure  of  mercy  to 
expect  from  smaller  architects  when 
operating  on    buildings    unknown 
and  unvalued.    And  it  is  an  example 
that  anyone  may  verify  for  himself, 
while  he  may  see  in  it  an  evidence 
of  the  way  in  which  old  carvings 
have  been    mended    and   polished 
and  turned  into  new  by  some  even 
of  our  greatest  and  most  conserva- 
tive architects.    This  Chapter-houae 
is  indeed  in  the  main  an  admirable 
work.    It  is  an  instance  of  its  accom- 
plished architect's  uncommon  skill 
and  knowledge  in  building  up   a 
whole  from  very  minute  parts.     For 
the  anti-restorer  does  not  deny  that 
some  work  has  been  done  well  by 
our  English  church  restorers,  bat 
he  affirms  that  much  has  been  by 
them  needlessly  renovated,  altered, 
ornamented,  or  destroyed. 

The  amateur  architects  and  the 
half-educated  architect  are,  how- 
ever,  the  most  destructive,  and  the 
most  ready  to  replace  medieval  work 
by  fancies  of  their  own. 
Fools  riiBh  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 
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Hundreds  of  pretty  village  clmrches 
which  had  lived  and  grown  grey 
through  five  or  six  hundred  years  of 
English  history,  have  been  pulled 
down  and  replaced  by  structures 
in  vulgar  Victorian  Gothic;  ca- 
thedrals and  castles  have  been 
skimied  and  covered  again  with 
neat  smooth  stone,  their  tints  and 
their  beauty  and  their  interest  all 
improved  away;  Norman  towers 
and  apses  have  been  destroyed  and 
rebuilt  with  new  material,  when 
they  only  needed  repair,  and  have 
been  left  with  about  as  much  value 
as  a  copy  of  a  Raphael  would  have 
for  those  who  had  seen  the  original. 
Windows  and  arches  have  been 
added  in  many  a  church  for  the  sake 
only  of  satisfying  the  English  love 
of  uniformity ;  the  old  grey  rubble 
of  many  church  walls,  which  would 
have  Btood  in  all  its  picturesque 
and  harmonious  beauty  for  centuries 
to  come,  has  been  peeled  off  and 
r^laced  by  black  square  flints; 
screens  with  gilding  and  colour 
and  saints  by  fifbeenth  century 
native  artists,  have  been  scrubbed 
dean,  and  covered  with  snuff-brown 
varnish;  and  the  silver  grey,  the 
slow  work  of  centuries  on  grand 
oak  roofis,  has  been  turned  almost 
black  by  a  coat  of  oil ;  and  old  stone 
carvings  have  been  chiselled  into 
new,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  their  beauty, 
their  proportion,  and  their  historical 
interest.  Bough  mediseval  stone 
work  has  been  in  scores  of  instances 
spoiled  by  being  worked  smooth  to 


make  it  look  neat ;  frescoes  of  great 
interest,  some  also  of  great  beauty, 
have  been  destroyed  to  give  the 
walls  a  tidy  appearance ;  stately  old 
Norman    fonts,   in    which    thirty 
generations    have    been    baptised, 
have  been  pronounced  ugly,  and  in 
their  places  new  smart  ones  from 
some    London    shop    have    pertly 
reared    themselves;    and    many  a 
Perpendicular  font  has  been  sent  to 
the  stone  mason  to  be  recut,  and 
has  been  returned  to  its  place  'as 
good  as  new ; '  and  Jacobaean  pulpits 
have  been  robbed  of  their  canopies 
and  doors,  and  the  pulpits  them- 
selves and  Laud's  communion  tables 
and  railings,  which  at  least  formed 
part  of  the  history  of  the  churches 
in    which    they  stood,  have   been 
condemned   as  unfashionable,  and 
either    ornamented    with    Perpen- 
dicular mouldings,  or,  still  worse, 
where    money  was    plentiful,    ex- 
changed for  structures  of  neat  car- 
penter*s   Gt)thic  duly  stained  and 
varnished. 

Examples  of  church  restoration 
work  like  these  occur  in  every 
county  and  district  of  England. 
Can  we  wonder  that  those  who  re- 
verence the  buildings  which  their 
forefiftthers  erected  and  worshipped 
in,  and  who  would  preserve  all  the 
old  associations  that  belong  to  them, 
should  value  the  few  unrestored 
churches  that  still  remain,  and  should 
jealously  watch  over  them  when  the 
inevitable  restorer  appears  upon  the 
scene? 
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THE  LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  IRISH. 

Bt  David  Fftzgebald. 


SOME  pages  of  a  former  nnmber 
of  this  Magazine^  were  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  question 
— Who  were  the  ancient  Irish  as  to 
race  ?  and  to  an  examination  of  the 
evidence  on  the  point  offered  by  the 
language  and  the  ancient  paganism 
of  the  country.  In  the  following 
paper  it  is  proposed  to  glance  at 
portions  of  another  question,  sug- 
gested, like  the  former  one,  by  the 
Lectures  of  Eugene  O'Curry* — 
What  was  the  state  of  the  arts  of 
life  in  ancient  Ireland  P  and  what 
were  the  leading  moral  and  social 
characteristics  of  its  people  P 

The  translation  and  publication  of 
some  of  the  Irish  MSS.  yet  existing 
in  large  numbers  have  thrown  great 
light  on  this  subject.  The  faithful 
and  unaffected  record  they  present 
of  ancient  manners  and  ways  of 
thought  enables  us  to  supplement 
the  accounts  of  GKraldus  and  of 
early  English  writers  on  the  conn- 
try,  in  some  cases  to  correct  or 
elucidate  their  statements,  in  others 
to  reject,  if  not  their  assertions — 
which  are  more  commonly  con- 
firmed than  upset — at  least  their 
judgments,  as  misapprehensions  of 
a  stiftte  of  things  which  was  unin- 
telligible to  them  because  not  to 
be  met  with  in  any  country  to 
which  their  experience  extended. 
The  greatest  aid,  however,  towards 
a  right  understanding  of  Celtic 
Irel^d  has  been  the  publication  of 
its  ancient  native  Jjuwa.  These 
have  now  been  in  process  of  trans- 
lation and  publication,  under  the 
direction  of   the    Commission  for 


Publishing  the  Ancient  Laws  and 
Institutes  of  Ireland,  for  some 
twenty  years,  and  their  importance 
was  fully  recognised  by  scholars. 
Yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  the 
valuable  evidence  they  contain  on 
all  that  relates  to  the  ancient 
nation  they  were  framed  to  govern 
could  be  at  present  appreciated 
had  they  not  found  an  expositor 
specially  qualified,  by  his  thorough 
laiowledge  of  ancient  and  of  oom- 
paratiyehtWyto  interpret  the  relation 
of  old  Celtic  legal  usages  to  those 
of  other  Aryan  peoples.  The  pro- 
blem of  the  origin  and  the  relation 
to  each  other  of  the  Celtic  languages 
found  its  scientific  and  detailed 
solution  at  the  hands  of  a  German, 
Zeuss,  and  to  an  Englishman,  Sir 
Henry  Maine,  must  Irishmen  be 
indebted  for  a  singularly  able,  lucid, 
and  concise  analysis  of  so  much  of 
the  ancient  law  code  of  their  coun- 
try as  is  at  present  before  the 
public'  On  one  point,  however, 
the.  analogy  between  the  Irish  Dis- 
tress Procedure  and  that  under  the 
older  English  Common  Law,  he  had 
been  anticipated  by  an  acute  and 
learned  Irish  writer,  Dr.  Samuel 
Fei^son,  to  whose  work  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  farther  on. 

Of  the  wider  question,  or  set  of 
questions,  indicated  above — ^the  laws 
and  social  usages,  the  arts  of  life, 
dress,  weapons,  dwellings,  religious 
festivals,  territorial  divisions,  of  the 
ancient  Irish — ^this  second  paper 
will  chiefly  have  to  do  only  with  one 
section.  It  will  briefly  consider, 
with  the  aid  of  the  light  afforded 


'  Frasei^B  MagoMnct  July  1875. 

*  On  the  Manners  and  Customs  cf  the  Ancient  Irish :  a  Series  of  Lectures.  By  Eugese 
0*Curry,  M.RI.A.  &c. ;  edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Appendixes,  &c^  by  W.  K. 
SulliTun,  Ph.D.  &c.    London,  1873. 

*  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  0/ Institutions,  by  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine,  K.C^.1. 
LL.D.  F.R.S.  London,  1875.  The  author  makes  occasional  reference  to  unpubiisked 
Irish  l^gal  tracts,  as  well  as  to  the  Senchus  M6r  &e. 
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by  the  Lectures  of  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
£oine  features  of  the  old  Irish  Law, 
an  examination  of  which  occupies 
the  major  portion  of  his  book.  The 
Irish  legal  roles  and  maxims  were 
at  some  early  period,  not  easy  to  fix 
precisely,  thrown  into  form  in  va- 
rious ancient  compilations.  Of  these 
tracts  the  two  largest  have  been  pub- 
lished, the  Senchtis  M&r  and  the 
Book  of  Aicill,  and  it  is  on  them 
that  the  work  of  Sir  Henry  Maine 
is  chiefly  based.  From  their  verbal 
forms  Mr.  Stokes  has  conjectured 
that  these  books  were  compiled  in 
the  eleventh  and  tenth  centuries 
respectively.  Their  contents,  how- 
ever, bear  sufficient  relationship  to 
other  early  bodies  of  Indo-European 
law,  and  sufficiently  plain  tokens  of 
a  high  antiquity,  to  show  that  if 
they  cannot  possess  the  age  which 
native  antiquaries  claim  for  them, 
their  composition  must  at  least  be 
referred  to  a  date  much  beyond  the 
presumed  time  of  their  compilation. 
The  date  of  transcription  of  the 
existing  MSS.  is  again  uncertain. 
One  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Senchus 
Mot  was  at  least  in  existence  in  the 
year  1342,  as  is  shown  by  a  note  in 
it  by  Aodh,  son  of  Concubhar  Mac 
Aodbgdin,  one  of  a  race  of  heredi- 
tary lawyers.  The  importance  at- 
tached to  this  treatise,  the  Senchus 
M6r,  by  native  scholars,  is  indicated 
by  the  tradition  respecting  its  origin, 
and  by  its  name.  The  legend  attri- 
buted its  composition  to  three 
kings,  three  bishops,  and  three 
files  (a  sort  of  bard  professors),  of 
whom  the  chief  were  Loegaire  mac 
N6ill,  high-king  of  Erin  in  Saint 
Patrick's  time ;  Saint  Patrick  him- 


seK ;  and  Ros,  the  chief  file('  filla  ')• 
The  name  Senchtis  Mar*  was  trans- 
lated by  the  accurate  Colgan  '  anti- 
quitas  magna,'  and  such  is  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  words,  though 
their  force  is  better  given  in  tibe 
translation  of  the  title  adopted  by 
Maine,  the  Great  Book  of  the  An^ 
dent  Law.  This  book  exhibits 
other  traces  of  antiquity  in  the 
rhyme  in  which  portions  of  it  are 
written,  and  in  some  curious  astro- 
nomical or  philosophical  disquisi- 
tions contained  in  its  preface,  which 
seem  to  suggest  the  teaching  of  the 
Druidical  schools.  The  other  lead- 
ing law  tract — the  Booh  of  AicUl — 
was  said  to  have  been  written  by  that 
Irish  Arthur,  Cormac  mac  Airt.* 
The  Booh  of  Aicill  is  so  called  from 
the  alleged  place  of  its  composition. 
Aicill  was  the  old  name  of  a  once 
celebrated  eminence,  now  the  hill 
of  Skreen,  near  Temair  or  Tara,  to 
which,  and  to  other  hills  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  we  may  take  occa- 
sion to  refer  hereafter,  in  offering 
some  observations  on  the  nature  and 
origin  of  certain  ancient  Irish  fes- 
tivals, the  celebration  of  which  was 
associated  with  these  localities. 

The  body  of  ancient  Celtic  law, 
portions  of  which  are  contained  in 
these  tracts,  is  generally  called, 
from  an  Anglicised  form  of  the  name 
of  the  class  who  were  its  depositaries 
and  interpreters,  the  *  Brehon  Law.' 
Prei7^  (pronounced  *  br6h  *)  is  a  judg- 
ment, and  its  derivative  Bretheamh, 
in  the  genitive  Breth^amuin  (pro- 
nounced *br6hoo,'  *br5hoon'),  is 
a  judge  or  jurisconsult.  Breith  is 
something  spoken  or  said,  from  heir, 
the  same  word  with  the  English 


*  The  8  before  e  is  pronounced  sk. 

*  Yet  in  King  Cormac's  time,  if  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  there  was  not  much  need 
of  ]&▼.    They  have  an  Irish  rann  in  Donegal  to  the  effect  that 

There  vas  peace  and  ^nealth  in  the  Irish  land  in  good  King  Cormac's  golden  day ; 

Nine  brown  fat  nnts  in  every  clutch,  and  clusters  nine  on  every  spray. 
Once  when  a  countryman  had  sold  another  a  cow,  he  lay  awake  aiterwards  in  his  bed, 
accusing  himself  of  having  asked  more  for  her  than  she  was  worth.  Next  day  he  set 
out  to  find  the  buyer  and  return  him  the  overcharge.  But  the  buyer  was  also  afoot,  and 
had  come  to  tell  the  other  that  the  cow  was  so  good  a  cow  that  his  conscience  accused 
him  of  giving  too  little  for  her.  King  Cormac  heard  of  the  meeting  of  the  two  country- 
men, and  he  sat  down  and  wept  to  think  how  different  Ireland  would  be  in  after  times — 
for  be  foresaw  them — from  what  she  was  in  his  own. 
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hear  and  Latin/ero,  in  the  secondaiy 
sense  of  to  viler ,  to  speak  or  say  ;  so 
that  Bretheamh  may  remind  us  of 
the  Latin  index  (from  m«  and  dico). 
So  long  as  paganism  held  pos* 
session  of  Ireland  we  may  assume 
that  the  Irish,  like  the  Glallic  Druid, 
was  at  once  priest,  judge,  and  man 
of  learning.  '  Fere  de  omnibus  oon- 
troversiis  publicis  privatisque  con- 
stituunt,'  sajs  Caasar  of  the  Druids 
of  pagan  Gaul,  after  speaking  of 
their  functions  as  priests  and  in- 
structors of  the  noble  youth  of  the 
country, — if  any  crime  has  been 
committed,  if  murder  has  been 
done,  if  there  is  dispute  concern- 
ing succession  or  the  boundaries 
of  land,^  they  decide  it;  fix  the 
amount  of  rewards  and  penalties. 
K  any  individual  or  people  refuse 
to  abide  by  their  decision,  they  ex* 
communicate  them  (jsacrificiis  in^ 
terdicunt).  This  is  accounted  the 
greatest  of  penalties.'^  When  Ire- 
land became  Christian,  the  judicial 
functions  of  the  Druid  passed  to  the 
BreOieamh',  his  sacerdotal  attributes 
to  the  Christian  priesthood,  and 
with  them  the  power  of  excom* 
munication. 

As  the  Irish  priest  has  to-day  a 
hold  on  the  Irish  mind  which  in 
part  represents  the  old  tradition  of 
sacredness  which  attached  to  the 
order  to  which  he  has  succeeded, 
the  pagan  Druids,  so  there  are  many 
signs  of  the  dignity  and  influence, 
in  ancient  Ireland,  of  that  other 
order — which  no  longer  survives  in 
the  country — the  class  of  native 
judges,  invested  with  the  judicial 
functions  also  inherited  from  the 
Druid ;  their  profession  hereditary 
in  certain  learned  families  like  the 


Mac  Egans;  possessed  of  estates, 
and  therefore  of  means  and  leisure ; 
the  depositaries  of  the  law,  and 
sometimes  called  on  to  decide  civil 
or  criminal  cases  by  it,  but  perhaps 
much  more  frequently,  in  a  dis- 
tnrbed  country  where  there  was 
seldom  or  never  a  strong  centralised 
government  to  support  the  l^al 
tribunals  and  enforce  their  awainds, 
the  referees  to  whom  disputants 
voluntarily  brought  their  cQsputes 
for  decision.  The  ancient  law 
treatises  furnish  evidence  enough 
of  the  acuteness  and  ingenuity  of 
these  Irish  lawyers,  and  offer  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  Sir  Richard 
Cox,  who,  in  his  Hibemia  Anglicana^ 
writes,  '  We  may  be  sure  that  some 
of  these  hereditary  judges  and 
doctors  were  very  sad  tools,  and 
perhaps  all  of  them  will  justly  fall 
under  suspicion,  unless  their  ad- 
vocates can  show  some  ancient 
learned  tracts  on  law  or  physick 
which  might  remain  as  monUents 
on  record.'  While,  however,  such  a 
body  of  men  must  have  had  a  certain 
dignity  and  consequence,  it  is  not 
inconsistent  with  this  that  their 
style  of  life  should  have  been  rude 
and  poor  enough.  That  this  was 
so  we  may  perhaps  suspect  from 
the  account  given  by  Fynes  Moiy- 
son,  not  indeed  of  the  native  lawyers, 
but  of  the  Irish  medical  schools,  as 
he  found  them  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

The  researches  of  scholars  go  to 
show  that  the  first  bond  which 
united  conmiunities  of  primitive 
men  was  kinship  ;  and  that  society 
in  the  race  designated  Aryan,  and 
also  in  some  other  races,  has 
gradually  passed,  through  clearly 


*  In  the  Word-teaching  qf  Ou-Chulaindt  in  the  Book  of  the  Dun  (Leber  na  hUidkre), 
where  that  hero,  in  a  speech  crowded  with  technical  terms,  is  made  to  instmct  his  pupil, 
Lugaidh  Reodeig,  he  makes  the  following  allusions  to  the  province  of  the  law : — *  Yon 
shall  not  let  prescription  dose  on  illegal  possession.  Let  witnesses  be  examined  (as  to) 
who  is  the  heir  of  land.  Let  the  historians  combine  in  trathful  action  in  your  presence. 
Let  the  lands  of  the  brethren  be  ascertained  in  their  lifetime,  and  their  increase.  If 
generations  have  multiplied  in  branches,  whom  has  each  been  generated  from  ?  Let .  .  . 
their  ancient  claims  be  reestablished  on  oaths.  The  place  that  the  deadftheir  ancestors] 
have  resided  in.  Let  the  heir  be  preserved  in  his  lawful  possession.' — The  Bed  ofJktdute 
of  Oii-Chtdaind  and  the  One  Jeaiouw  of  Enter,  ed.  Cony,  Atlantis,  1858. 

*  OsM.  BeU,  GaU,  Ub.  vi. 
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traceable  intermediate  stages,  to  its 
later  forms  from  a  beginning  in  tbe 
Household.  Its  germ  was  the 
patriarchal  family,  with  its  bead  in- 
vested with  the  practically  unlimited 
Paternal  Power — that  Patria  Potes- 
tas  of  the  Koman  jorists  wbicb 
permitted  a  father  even  to  kill  his 
child.  To  this  primitive  state  in 
embryo  succeeds  the  Joint  Un- 
diyided  Family  of  the  modem 
Hindoos;  when  the  parent  being 
dead,  the  sons,  and  their  sons,  their 
wives  and  cbildren,  perhaps  for 
several  generations,  still  live  to- 
gether, labonring  for  the  good  of 
all  in  common,  joint  in  food,  wor- 
ship, and  estate.  The  eldest  male 
of  the  eldest  line  is  the  fittest  re- 
presentatiye  of  the  original  stock, 
and  to  him  accordingly  in  such 
associations  is  generally  handed 
over  the  management  of  the  family 
property.  The  land  owned  by  the 
family  collectively  is  divided  among 
the  several  members  for  cultivation, 
bnt  no  one  has  a  special  claim  to 
any  portion  of  it.  Moreover,  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Undivided 
Family,  as  now  observed  in  India, 
though  sharing  the  ownership  of 
landed  proper^,  by  no  means  in- 
variably confine  their  labours  to  the 
land.  Sometimes  they  engage  in 
trade  or  work  at  a  handicraft.  The 
land  is  not  tbe  tie  that  binds  them, 
bnt  the  relationship  of  consan- 
gninity. 

Mucb  of  this  is  changed  when 
the  Joint  Family,  long  settled  on 
the  land,  has  expanded  into  the 
House  CfOmmunity,  found  at  present 
existing  in  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and 
HljTia.  Tbe  members  of  this  as- 
sociation bave  still  the  common 
heartb  and  common  board;  the 
proprietorship  is  joint,  and  the  pro- 
perty administered  by  an  elected 
manager;  above  all,  they  still  ac- 
count themselves  kinsmen.  Yet  this 
last  assumption  is  in  part  fictitious, 
since  tbe  community  has  admitted 
strange  blood  into  it ;  the  land,  too, 


and  not  blood,  is  becoming  the  real 
bond  of  union ;  and  though,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  owned  by  all  col- 
lectively, private  proprietorship 
begins  to  appear  in  cattle  or  move- 
ables. 

The  next  phase  of  social  organisa- 
tion is  the  Village-Community, 
which,  like  those  just  named,  lingers 
in  actual  existence  (in  India,  Kus- 
sia,  and  elsewhere),  and  has  been 
subjected  to  specially  successful 
study  by  Sir  Henry  Maine.  But 
the  common  hearth,  common  board, 
and  community  of  ownership  have 
almost  disappeared.  The  villagers — 
in  Russian  villages  at  least — still  be- 
lieve, what  is  often  a  partial  fiction, 
that  they  are  the  descendants  of  a 
common  ancestor;  but  the  dwellings 
are  strictly  separate  ;  the  arable 
lands  have  been  divided,  and  are 
periodically  redistributed  among 
the  several  households ;  a  partial 
division  has  been  made  of  tbe  graz- 
ing  land ;  the  waste  only  remains 
in  common.  The  tradition  of  com- 
mon origin  is  day  by  day  becoming 
weaker  and  more  obscure  ;  and  its 
only  practical  efiect  is  seen  in 
common  rules  of  tillage  and  pastur- 
age, in  the  understanding  that  land 
cannot  be  alienated  without  the 
Community's  consent,  or  that  a 
member  of  the  fraternity  is  entitled 
to  better  terms  of  rent  than  a 
stranger.* 

From  the  Village-Community 
the  transition  is  to  severalty  of 
ownership,  when  the  notion  of  kin- 
ship has  entirelv  disappeared,  and 
the  only  bond  which  unites  men  is 
that  they  share  the  same  land  and 
are  subject  to  one  authority.  The 
power  and  wealth  of  the  chieftain 
has  perhaps  acquired  preponder- 
ance; and  the  Germanic  Mark, 
*  formed,'  according  to  Mr.  Free- 
man's definition,  'of  men  bound 
togetber  by  a  tie  of  kindred,  in 
its  first  estate  natural,  in  a  later 
stage  either  of  kindred  natural  or 
artificial,'  is  transformed  by  gradual 


>  Maine,  The  Early  Hutory  of  InsiittUiatis,  pp.  77-82. 
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changes,  which  ancient  Irish  society 
largely  illustrates,  into  a  feudal 
manor.  The  Community  of  kins- 
men, headed  by  an  elected  Manager, 
the  eldest  male  of  the  eldest  Ime, 
gives  place  to  the  relation  of  the 
Lord  and  Yassals,  under  which,  as 
Maine  observes,  '  there  would  have 
been  no  deadlier  insult  to  the  lord 
than  to  attribute  to  him  a  conmion 
origin  with  the  great  bulk  of  his 
tenants.'  Finally,  Feudalism  itself 
dissolves,  and  modem  society  comes 
into  being. 

There  appears  to  be  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  progress  of  Indo- 
European  social  institutions  has 
followed  the  general  order  indi- 
cated above ;  that,  in  the  words  of 
Sir  Henry  Maine,  '  many,  perhaps 
most,  of  the  differences  in  kind 
alleged  to  exist  between  Aiyan 
sub-races  are  really  differences 
merely  in  degree  of  development ; ' 
and  that  every  development  now 
observable  in  Teutonic  land-systems 
had  at  least  it<8  embryo  in  the 
system  of  the  Celts.  The  English 
found  in  Ireland  a  pastoral  nation 
among  whom  society  still  retained 
a  tribal  if  not  patriarchal  form,  a 
social  order  mainly  based  upon 
assumed  kinship,  and  therefore 
entirely  novel  to  them ;  and  in  the 
state  of  historical  studies  at  the 
time,  even  the  most  intelligent 
observers  among  them  were  igno- 
rant  that  this  same  order  had  once 
existed  in  their  own  country,  and 
in  every  other  in  Europe.  To 
them,  therefore,  used  to  Feudalised 
England,  or  to  countries  where 
Feudalism  had  but  began  to  be  in 
its  decadence,  the  Irish  social 
system  seemed  utterly  strange  and 
barbarous;  and  for  that  ancient 
Celtic  Law — which  we  must  regard 
as  for  the  most  part  but  the  formal 
declaration  of  long-established  cus- 
toms, once  widespread  among  the 
Aryan  races — they  had  nothing  but 
vituperation.    The  Parliament  held 


at  Kilkenny  in  1367  declared  it  to 
be  no  law,  but  a  '  lewd  custom  ;  '^ 
another  statute,  passed  at  the  same 
place  in  the  i6th  Edward  lY., 
speaks  of  Hhe  wicked  and  damn- 
able law  called  Brehon  law;' 
Spenser  designated  it  'a  rule  of 
right  unwritten,  but  delivered  by  tra- 
dition from  one  to  another,  in  which 
oftentimes  there  appeareth  a  great 
show  of  equiiy,  in  determining  the 
right  between  party  and  party, 
but  in  many  things  repugpiing  quite 
both  to  God's  law  and  man's ; '  and 
Sir  John  Davies  uses  language 
equally  condemnatory,  contrasting 
the  Irish  lewd  and  unreasonable 
custom  with  the  'just  and  honour- 
able law  of  England.'  The  Ian. 
guage  of  a  modem  English  jurist 
is  very  different. 

I  am  not  afraid  to  anticipate  that  them 
will  some  day  be  more  hesitation  in  repeats 
ing  the  invectiyei  of  Spenser  and  E^ris, 
when  it  10  once  clearly  nnderstood  that  the 
*  lewd '  institntions  of  the  Irish  were 
yirtually  the  same  institutions  as  those  ont 
of  which  the  jnst  and  honourable  law  of 
England  grew.  Why  these  institutions  fol- 
lowed in  their  development  such  different 
Saths  it  is  the  province  of  Histoiy  t» 
ecide;  but,  when  it  ^ves  an  impartial 
decision,  I  doubt  much  its  wholly  attribut- 
ing the  difference  to  native  faults  of  Irish 
character.'* 

The  same  cause  which  made 
medisBval  Ireland  so  unintelligible 
a  spectacle,  because  so  opposed  to 
all  his  previous  experiences,  in  the 
eyes  of  an  Englishman  of  the  period, 
namely,  the  unusually  long  survival 
of  ancient  custom  and  usage  among 
a  race  always  remarkable  for  their 
attachment  to  old  tradition,  isolated 
from  Continental  influences,  and, 
above  all,  never  subjected  to  the 
heavy  rule  of  imperial  Bome,  sup* 
pres»ng  some  institutions,  trans- 
forming others,  and  leaving  its  in- 
effaceable  stamp  on  the  laws  and 
social  life  of  the  nations  with  which 
it  had  to  deal — this  same  cause  haa 
had  most  to  do  with  the  preserva- 
tion in  Ireland  of  a  mass  of  evi* 


*  So  rendered  by  Davies.    Malveis  custume  in  the  original,  as  dted  by  Feigasoo. 
"  Maine,  The  Early  Historif  0/ Institutions,  pp.  18,  19. 
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denoe  on  ancient  life  and  manners 
there  of  great  value  and  interest  to 
the  historical  stndent,  and  not  now 
existing  to  the  like  extent  among 
any  other  people  of  the  Celtic 
Bamilj. 

The  present  writer  quoted  on  a 
former  occasion^  ^  the  words  of 
Zenss  on  the  leading  place  which 
mnst  be  given  to  Lreland  in  all 
studies  which  relate  merely  to  the 
ancient  Celtic  language ;  and  that 
country  will  claim  an  equally 
marked   share  of  the  attention  of 

m 

the   student  whose  investigations 
have  for   their  object  the  institu- 
tions, the  manners,  and  the  pagan 
religion    of   the    primitive    Celtic 
family.     "Next  in  importance  come 
the  Cymru  and  the  Gaidel  of  Alba, 
the   Graelic   Highlanders  of   Scot- 
land.    The  old  Welsh  laws  are  no 
doubt  of  great  value  in  the  com- 
parative   study  of  ancient  Celtic 
nsages;    bat  the  Cymru   are  the 
remains  of  a  people  once  subjected 
to  Roman  rule,  and  they  have  been 
Rinoe    in    continual    contact    with 
another    foreign   conquering  race. 
Welsh  scholars  themselves  discern 
the  marks  also  of  an  ancient  Irish 
occupation,     if    not    conquest,    of 
Nortii  Wales,   and  find  traces  of 
the  various  influences  to  which  their 
race  has  been  subjected  still  im- 
pressed upon  the  traditions  of  the 
Principality.     *  The  earliest  Welsh 
legends  are  nearly  all    connected 
with  South  Wales  or  with  North 
Britain,'  says  the  present  Bishop 
of  St.    David's;    and    the    same 
writer    conjectures    that    national 
^panity  has  led  his  countrymen  '  to 
perv^  the  traditions  concerning 
the  Gwyddelian  (or  Irish)  occupa- 
tion of  North  Wales.'"    We  may 
perhaps  discern  equally  plain  traces 
of  some  strange  disturbing  force  in 
those  Welsh   traditions  which  are 
of  a  mythological  or  pseudo-mytho- 


logical character.  These  were  in- 
vestigated with  undoubted  ingenuity 
and  some  learning  by  Davies,  but 
the  results,  it  is  pretty  well  agreed, 
are  as  untrustworthy  as  those  ar- 
rived at  by  General  Vallancey  on 
the  paganism  of  ancient  Ireland; 
and  a  recent  laborious  and  able 
student  of  Celtic  antiquity,  Mr. 
W.  F.  Skene,  expresses  the  mis- 
trust with  which  examination  has 
led  him  to  regard  the  trivial  and 
purposely  obscure  bardic  literature 
out  of  which  Davies  spun  his  sys- 
tem, in  the  phrase,  '  the  so-called 
mythology  of  the  Welsh.'^' 

Another  Celtic  family,  the  clans 
of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  have 
received  much  attention  —  *  have 
engrossed  more  than  their  share 
of  the  interest  of  this  country,' 
Maine  observes  —  as  preserving 
many  relics  of  primitive  ways  of 
thought  and  life ;  but  the  clsms  of 
the  ScuU  draw  their  name,  their 
language,  and  the  name  of  their 
country  from  the  island  to  the 
west ;  and  learned  Scotsmen  have 
admitted,  like  Chalmers,  that  for 
the  origin  of  and  the  key  to  what 
is  most  distinctively  Celtic  in  the 
nation  we  must  look  to  the  vettts  at 
maior  Scotia  which  sent  out  the 
Scotic  colony. 

The  last  of  the  leading  branches 
of  the  Celtic  race,  the  Armorican, 
notwithstanding  its  long  separation 
from  its  ancient  seat,  the  opposite 
shores  of  Britain,  still  preserves 
many  Celtic  characteristics.  The 
survival  of  this  interesting  and 
primitive  Celtic  people  within  its 
borders,  and  the  fact  that  the  basis 
of  the  entire  nation  is  Celtic,  have 
given  a  special  stimulus  to  Celtic 
studies  in  France.  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  such 
studies  have  not  been  sometimes 
misdirected ;  for,  knowing  that  the 
Celts  of  Brittany  came  in  the  main 


"  ZeoBB,  Gramm.  Celtica,  I.  xii.  Fr(uer*s  Magazine,  August  1872,  '  The  PronuQciation 
ofLfttin/p.  238. 

^*  VuHge$  of  the  Gad  in  Gwynedd,  by  the  Bev.  William  Basil  Jones,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford  (London,  1851),  pp.  54,  55. 

^  The  Ftmr  Ancient  Books  of  Wales,  Edinburgh,  1868,  vol.  ii.  p.  324. 
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originally  from  the  present  Wales, 
and  that  Gaesar  makes  Britain  the 
primary  seat  of  Dmidism,  certain' 
French    scholars  have  sought  for 
light  on  the  past  of  Gaul  or  of 
Britain  from  a  study  almost  ex- 
clusively   of   the  remains    of  the 
literature    and    traditions    of   the 
Cymru.     Such  sources  of  informa- 
tion have  of  course  their  own  value, 
and  cannot  be  neglected  by  anyone 
whose    investigations    regard    the 
Geltic  race  as  a  whole.     They   do 
not,  however,  snpply  the  most  an- 
cient   evidence     available.        One 
would  certainly  at  first  sight  expect 
to   find    more    in    ancient   Welsh 
traditions  bearing  on  the  people  of 
the  lesser  Britain,  who  can  claim 
an  old  connection  with  Wales,  than 
in  those  of  Ireland  or  of  the  clans 
of  Scotland ;  but,  owing  apparentlv 
to  the  disturbing  influences  to  whicn 
they  have  been  subjected,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  traditions  of  Wales 
does  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  yield 
such  results  ;  and  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  agencies  that  have 
been  at  work  seems  to  be  presented 
in  the  fact  that    *  folk-lore  *   and 
ancient  Geltic  mythological  legend 
are  much  more  abundant  to-day  in 
Brittany    itself    than    in  Wales.  ^* 
Besides  the  other  differences  in  the 
history  of  the  two  races,  the  cir- 
cumstance that  there  has  been  a 
change  in  the  religion  of  the  people 
in  the  one  case  which  has  not  taken 
place  in  the  other,  has  no   doubt 
much  to  do  with  the  disappearance 
in  Wales — the  older  Geltic  country 
— of   many     traditions    or    Geltic 
characteristics  still  in  existence  in 
Brittany.** 

If  Brittany,  with  its  derived  Geltic 
traditions,  its  contiguity  to  Roman- 
ised Gaul,  and  the  efiect  exercised 


for  BO  long  by  feudal  chivalry^  yet 
preserves    in    some  respects  more 
that  IS  truly  Geltic  than  Wales, 
much  more  diould  we  look  for  re- 
mains of  the  Geltic  past  in  the  last 
and  westernmost  resting-plaoe  of 
the  Gelt,    an   island    isolated  for 
ages  by  its  position  from  all  the  ex- 
ternal forces  which  could  modify  or 
destroy  its    primitive  institutions. 
Such  vestiges  are  indeed  numerous 
in  Ireland.     It  has  the  most  ample 
and  important  monuments  of  the 
old  Geltic    language,    some  exist- 
ing  in  MS*,   at    home,     some,    in 
the    form    of  ancient  glosses,     in 
libraries  abroad;    those  at   Milan 
alone  being,  as  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes 
tells  ns,  '  so  abundant  and  so  legible 
that  a  tolerably  complete  Old-Irish 
grammar  and  lexicon  might  be  con- 
structed from  them  alone ; '  has  in 
these  same  MSS.,    especially   the 
Annals,      romances,     and      partly 
historical  traditions,  copious  docu- 
mentary   evidence    as    to    ancient 
Geltic    life  and  manners ;  possesses 
alone  among  the  Geltic  races  a  dis- 
tinctive written  character  (a  legacy 
from  Latin    ecclesiastics)  for    the 
language ;  alone  preserves  a  Geltic 
epic,    the    SptAl    of   ths    Cows    of 
Guailnge ;  and,  as  we  now  see  after 
the  publication  of  Sir  Henry  Maine's 
work,  has  a  body  of  ancient  Law, 
throwing  new  light  at  once  on  tbe 
life  of  the  early  Gelts  and  on  the 
beginnings  of    some   of  the  most 
important    of   Aryan    institutions. 
That  the  Gelts  of  other  countries 
should  be  occasionally  induced  by 
an  excusable  vanity  to   exalt  the 
importance  of  their  own  branch  to 
the  prejudice  of  another,  or  that  the 
researches   of  foreign   students  of 
Geltic    antiquity  should    be  often 
somewhat  misdirected,  is  much  less 


**  The  present  writer  may,  howerer,  take  occasion  to  repeat  a  remark  already  made 
by  him  elsewhere  (in  the  Academy  for  Nov.  1875),  ^hat  the  unwritten  traditions  of 
Wales  still  await  a  collector.  No  methodical  attempt  seems  to  bare  been  made  bj  a 
scholar  of  the  Principality  to  do  for  its  traditions  what  ISOi.  Souvestre,  Lnzel,  and  others 
hare  done  and  are  doing  for  those  of  the  other  Cymric  family,  the  Bretons. 

"  Higden  testifies  that  Wales  had  become  in  part  decelticised  in  manners  in  his  time : 

*  So  like  the  English  are  they  grown, 
Scarce  is  the  difference  to  be  known.' 
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femarkable  than  the  extraordinary 
and  discreditable  neglect  which  the 
iangnage  and  early  history  of  their 
venerable  nation  has  commonly  re- 
ceived from  Irishmen  themselves. 

Ancient  Ireland  was  held  by  a 
collection  of  clans  or  tribes,  the 
tribe  divided  into  septs,  and  these 
again  subdivided  into  families  or 
honseholds.  We  have  need  the 
word  patriarchal  to  characterise 
this  social  organisation ;  and  though 
finch  a  term  could  only  be  partially 
applicable  in  a  state  of  society  where 
the  tribes  have  long  been  settled  on 
the  land,  where,  as  usually  happens, 
the  proprietorships  in  common  of 
primitive  groups  of  kinsmen  had 
begun  to  give  place  to  several 
ownership,  and  where,  above  all, 
the  claims  of  the  chief,  as  we  find 
them,  at  least,  developed  in  the 
disturbed  times  following  the  arrival 
of  the  English,  were  fast  coming 
to  override  those  of  all  others,  yet 
the  form  which  society  still  retained, 
the  theory  which  was  supposed  to 
nnderlie  its  formation,  the  phraseo- 
logy by  which  the  native  law  de- 
scribed its  elements,  all  give  the . 
term  patriarchal  a  certain  fitness. 
The  Olarm  were^  or  believed  them- 
selves to  be,  the  kindred  descended 
from  a  common  ancestor,  the  word 
meaning  '  children.' ^^  In  Ireland 
as  elsewhere,  the  Chief  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  but 
the  leading  male  representative  of 
that  branch  of  the  body  of  kinsmen 
which  was  supposed  to  best  repre- 
sent the  blood  of  the  founder  of  the 
clan.  Chosen  by  the  community  to 
take  charge  of  and  administer  its 
property,  he  would  have,  either 
urom  the  first,  or  as  his  consequence 
increased,  a  certain  share  of  land 
as  his  own  special  portion.     In  all 


such  cases  the  influence  and  au- 
thority of  this  leading  relative  and 
administrator  of  the  clan  tend  to 
aquire  larger  and  larger  propor- 
tions, often  finally  becoming  all  but 
absolute,  and  the  conditions  of  life 
in  ancient  Ireland  were  peculiarly 
favourable  to  such  a  change.  So- 
ciety there  was  at  once  pastoral  and 
warlike. 

The  main  peaceful  occupation  of 
the  people  was — as  indeed  it  is  yet 
— ^the  tillage  of  the  ground,  or  the 
care  of  flocks  and  herds.  After 
citing  Oiraldus's  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  the  Irish  pasture, 
Camden  adds,  'Hence  it  is  that 
they  have  such  an  infinite  number 
of  cattell,  as  being  indeed  the  chiefe 
and  principall  wealth  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  many  goodly  flockes  of 
sheepe.'  Writing  of  *  Breany,'  as 
he  calls  Breifne,  the  territory  of 
O'Buairc,  now  Leitrim,  he  says, '  So 
much  cattell  it  feedeth,  that  within 
the  little  circuit  which  it  hath,  it 
may  reckon  at  one  time  above  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  head 
of  beasts.'  His  informant,  Good, 
spoaks  to  the  same  eflect :  '  Cowes 
are  their  only  wealth,  and  of  greatest 
esteeme.'  In  such  a  primitive  so- 
ciety cattle  were  of  course  one 
medium  of  payments,  the  Annals, 
for  example,  recording  the  redemp- 
tion, by  a  certain  nobleman,  of  a 
valuable  ancient  book  for  a  number 
of  cows.  Cattle,  again,  if  not  the 
absolute  qualification  for  rank, 
when  possessed  in  sufficient  number, 
at  least  led  to  ennoblement ;  and  if 
the  conjecture  advanced  in  the  pre* 
vious  paper  were  correct,  aireeh^ 
one  of  the  titles  of  rank,  would 
have  originally  meant  simply  a 
keeper  of  herds,  a  grazier.  *'  The 
main  spoil  taken  in  war  was,  it 


"  In  the  Sevue  Celtique  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  points  out  that  clann,  older 
<land,  (i)  anything  planted  op  set,  (2)  children,  Welsh,  planty  is  probably  the 
came  word  with  the  Jjatin  ptanta^  what  is  set  or  sown.  P  in  Latin  is  ordinarily  repre- 
sented by  e  in  Irish.  The  original  final  d  of  eland  is  apparently  preserved  in  Clandeboy 
-  ClandAeidh'Buidhe  (the  *  Posterity  of  Yellow  Aedh,'  or  Hugh). 

"  Further  consideration  has,  however,  led  the  writer  to  think  that  Airech  in  Bo-airech, 
Ac.,  may  be  a  different  word  from  airech^  a  tender  of  cattle.  Zeuss  (i.  67)  has  aireeh, 
Tnmue,  anterior,  fjpom  air,  the  east,  the  region  in  front  of  one  at  sunrise. 
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meed  hardlj  be  said,  cattle ;  and  the 
Irish  epic  has  for  its  subject  a 
mighty  cattle  raid.^*  To  such  a 
people  land,  which  is  generally 
plentiful  enough  as  a  commodity 
among  early  commnnifcies,  would  be 
of  less  importance  than  the  oxen 
needed  to  till  it ;  and  as  the  owning 
of  multiplying  herds  of  kine  surely 
led  to  a  man's  elevation  in  the  scale 
of  Irish  society,  so  the  importance 
of  a  man  already  ennobled,  or  haying 
some  position  and  influence,  must 
have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
possession  of  this  primitive  form  of 
property.  Now  the  chief  male  of 
the  eldest  line  of  the  family,  elected 
to  the  headship  of  its  concerns,  was 
the  natural  leader  of  the  clan  in 
battle,  and  he  thus  had  a  special 
means  of  acquiring  cattle,  namely, 
by  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

For  if  the  peaceful  occupations  of 
the  people  were  those  named  above, 
they  were  also  not  seldom  occupied 
in  making  or  repelling  war;  and 
the  warlike  character  is  strongly 
impressed  on  almost  every  institu- 
tion of  the  Irish  kinsmen  of  that 
race  whose  two  great  ambitions, 
according  to  the  remark  of  a  Boman 
writer,*'  wore  to  excel  in  arms  and 
to  speak  eloquently.  Every  reader 
of  the  old  native  annalists  knows 
how  uniform  is  the  record  they 
present  of  warfare  in  Ireland,  how 
monotonous  their  list  of  hostings, 
this  year  of  Aedh  or  Eoghan,  *  and 
the  Cinel-Eoghain  about  him,'  into 
the  lands  of  the  Connachta  or 
the    Laigne,     the    next,     of    the 


Connachta  or  the  men  of  Midhe 
into  Uladh;  how  it  ia  r^:retliilly 
said  of  some  chief  who  died  in  hu> 
bed  that  it  was  little  thought  he 
would  find  such  an  end ;  and  how 
the  very  formula  used  by  the  mo- 
nastic chronicler  in  describing  a 
chieftain's  devout  death,  represents 
him  as  adding  one  to  the  number  of 
his  victories.^^  The  hot  and  im* 
petuous  spirit  of  a  warlike  race 
often  broke  out  in  men  who  had 
abandoned  the  world  for  the  peace 
of  the  cell  or  the  practice  of  solitary 
penance.  '  Doe  any  of  them  betake 
themselves  to  religion,  a  wonder  it 
is  to  see  how  they  mortifie  and  keepe 
their  bodies  under,  with  a  devout 
kind  of  austerity,  watching,  pray* 
ing,  and  making  themselves  leane 
with  much  fasting:  so  that  it  is  no 
marvell  which  is  written  of  their 
monkes  in  the  age  aforegoing.'*^ 
Yet  Oiraldns  observes  that  there 
was  a  peculiar  irascibility  even 
among  those  of  the  Irish  who  had 
betaken  themselves  to  and  had  ad» 
vanced  in  a  devout  life ;  and  Higden 
includes  in  a  like  remark  the  monks 
of  another  branch  of  the  Celtic 
family,  those  of  Wales.**  Saint 
Colum-cille  accompanied  his  clan — 
the  race  of  Conall  Ghilban,  the 
Cin^l-Conaill — into  the  field  of 
battle  ;  and  the  MS.  Gospels  of  the 
same  saint  were  called  the  Cathach, 
that  is,  the  Battle-book,  and  were 
carried,  most  probably  sun-wise — 
deisiolr—TOXiiid  the  host  that  pes* 
sessed  them,  before  joining  battle 
with    the    enemy ;   just    as  Saint 


'*  The  proper  names  aUo  of  certain  Irish  chiefs  referred  to  in  the  Annals  are  sig- 
nificant: — Moel-na-mBo,  Donn-na-wBo,  *  Chief-of-the-Kine,'  'Lord-of-the-Kine.' 

"  '  Fleraque  Gallia  duas  res  industriosissime  pereeqnitur :  rem  militarem  et  argute 
loqui/ — Catonis  Oriff.  lib.  ii.  frag.  3. 

*•  See  the  Annals  known  as  those  of  the  Four  Masters  passim : — *  he  died  in  ■ 
Abbey,  after  unction  and  penance,  and  the  victory  over  the  Demon  and  the  World.* 
'*  Good,  in  Holland's  Camden,  2nd  edit.,  1636,  p.  144. 

"  After  describing  a  wonderiul  island  (probably  Friestholm)  in  Wales,  and  the  preter- 
natural punishment  which  attended  the  quarrels  of  the  hermits  there,  Higden  goes  on — 

'  Here  also,  as  on  Irish  eround, 
The  gloomy  wanderer  is  found ; 
And  th'  holy  men  of  either  nation, 
Are  vengeful  when  they're  in  a  passion.' 
The  doggrel  English  version  is  by  Peter  Koberts,  in  his  Cambrian  Popular  Jnti^iHts, 
1S15. 
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Finnolniaii's  orozier  was  the  eenn^ 
ea^AocA  (battle-head),  a  name  of  like 
import.  The  monasteries  were 
often  fortified  like  an  ordinary  dun ; 
and  their  inmates,  the  FarniUies 
(Mnintire)  as  thejare  called,  had  not 
nnfreqaent  fights  with  each  other — 
brotherhood  against  brotherhood — 
which  are  recorded  in  the  native 
annals. 

The  form  of  constmction  of  the 
tall  towers,  attached  to  early  Irish 
chnrches,  and  invested  by  many 
writers  with  sach  needless  mystery, 
probably  also  snggests  one  of  their 
principal  nses,  and  points  to  a  time 
when  war,  foray,  and  pillage  were 
matters  of  occnrrence  so  common 
that  it  became  of  great  importance 
to  have  some  stone  bnilding  capable 
of  affording  refuge  both  for  the 
ecclesiastics  and  the  sacred  vessels, 
&Qd  of  defying  fire,  and  arrow, 
javelin  or  stone,  the  only  weapons 
which  could  be  directed  against  it. 

If  layman  and  cleric,  the  monk 
BBwell  as  the  chief's  warlike  fol- 
lower who  had  no  profession  but 
that  of  arms,  and  no  interest  in 
peace,  the  herdsman  and  the  tiller 
of  the  ground,  had  all  in  turns  to 
fight  in  ancient  Ireland,  we  may 
not  be  much  surprised  to  find  ani- 
fflosities  carried  beyond  the  grave, 
or  to  hear  that  in  living  popular 
belief  the  battles  of  this  world  find 
their  parallels  in  the  conflicts  of  the 
Dead  themselves  in  the  other.  *  The 
Connaughtmen  had  the  victory 
this  year,'  the  country  people  say 
ill  Limerick,  when  a  bad  crop  is 
ftttribnted  to  the  influence  of  the 
malignant  spirits  of  a  rival  province, 
prevailing  in  fight  over  their  heredi- 
tWT  enemies.^ 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
among  a  race  engaged  in  almost 
constant  warfare,  and  without  a 
•trong  central  authority  to  subject 
*11  others  to  itself,  the  power  of  the 
l^er  of  the  clan  should  have  gone 


on  increasing  till  it  had  assumed  the 
dimensions  we  know  it  to  have  at- 
tained by  the  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth century.  The  publication  of 
the  ancient  native  law  tracts,  and 
the  learned  expositions  these  have 
called  forth,  enable  us  to  conclude, 
with  a  &ir  amount  of  probability, 
that  the  principal  causes  from  which 
the  gradual  augmentation  of  the 
chie&in's  power  arose  were,  in 
Ireland  as  in  other  countries,  first, 
the  &ct  adverted  to  above,  that  he 
was  the  leader  of  the  clan  in  war, 
and  in  war  could  acquire  cattle; 
secondly,  the  increase  by  degrees  of 
his  personal  demesne  lands  ;  and 
lastly,  the  influence  he  acquired 
through  the  settlement  on  the  waste 
lands  of  the  tribe  of  broken  and 
fugitive  men  from  other  tribes, 
whose  numbers  tended  to  increase, 
and  who,  often  of  turbulent  and 
daring  character,  and  without  tribal 
rights  or  any  claim  to  the  land, 
munt  have  formed  a  body  of  per« 
sonal  followers  ready  to  support  in 
all  things  the  man  on  whom  they 
had  to  depend  for  everything.  Of 
course  the  power  of  the  chieftain 
necessarily  grew  with  the  multipli- 
cation of  such  followers. 

The  following  observations  by  an 
African  missionary  on  the  Zulu 
Kafirs  illustrate  in  too  striking  a 
way  the  important  place  held  by 
cattle  in  all  primitive  societies,  and 
the  character  of  the  influence  wielded 
by  a  chief,  to  be  omitted : 

Ab  cattle  coDStitute  the  sole  wealth  of  the 
people,  so  they  are  their  only  meditun  of 
such  transactions  as  involve  exchange,  pay- 
ment, or  reward.  The  retainers  of  a  chief 
serve  him  for  cattle ;  nor  is  it  expected  that 
he  could  maintain  his  influence,  or  indeed 
secure  any  number  of  followers,  if  unable 
to  provide  them  with  what  at  once  con- 
stitutes their  money,  food,  and  clothing. 
He  requires,  then,  a  constant  fund  from 
which  to  SHtisfy  his  dependants;  and  the 
amount  of  the  fund  required  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  character  of  the  demand  made 
upon  him.    His  retinue,  court,  or  whatever 


^  So  iuaiff  na  Connaehtaig  an  bliadhan  mo. 
other  prorinces. 


There  are  similar  sayings  relative  to 
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it  if  to  be  called,  consists  of  men  ftom  all 
parts  of  the  tribe,  the  young,  the  deyer, 
and  the  braye,  who  come  to  do  eoart  serrice 
for  a  time,  that  they  may  obtain  cattle  to 
farnish  them  with  the  means  of  procuring 
wires,  arms,  or  other  objects  of  desire.  On 
obtaining  these  they  retnm  to  th6ir  homes 
and  give  place  to  others.  Thus  the  im- 
mediate retinue  of  a  chief  is  continually 
changing,  and  constitutes  a  permanent  drain 
on  his  resources. 

The  Bonrces  of  the  Zulu  chiefs 
wealth  are  the  inherited  cattle  of 
his  father,  offerings  made  to  him 
on  the  occasion  of  his  circumcision, 
benevolences  raised  from  the  tribe, 
fines  and  confiscations,  and  the 
cattle  taken  in  war.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  wide  inter- 
val of  time  and  locality  which 
separates  the  present  Znlus  from 
the  ancient  Irish — and,  let  ns  add, 
the  difference  in  the  degree  of  ad- 
vancement of  the  two  races — ^we 
may  easily  recognise,  with  Sir 
Henry  J^ine,  features  in  the 
above  description  directly  applicable 
to  mediseval  Ireland.  Like  the 
Kafir  chieftain,  the  Irish  chief 
appears  in  the  native  annals  and 
in  the  laws  as  constantly  acquiring 
cattle  by  force  from  his  enemies, 
and  distributing  this  cattle  among 
the  tribesmen — *  giving  stock ' — no 
doubt  in  many  cases  to  reward  his 
friends.  We  shall  find  ground,  too, 
for  the  opinion  that  ancient  Irish 
usages,  read  in  connection  with 
this  picture  of  modem  African 
tribal  society,  furnish  a  clue  to  the 
origin  of  some  obscure  features  of 
Feudalism. 

The  Irish  cultivating  tribesman 
probably  felt  at  times  the  severest 
need — especially  after  his  tribe  had 
had  a  marauding  visit  from  some 
hostile  clan — for  cattle,  with  which 
to  plough  his  land.  Now  the 
chief,  what  with  his  inherited  kine 
and  those  obtained  in  war,  had 
generally  more  stock  at  his  disposal 
than  anyone  else,  and    his    want 


would  seem  to  have  been  the 
opposite  of  that  which  pressed  upon 
the  tribesman.  The  tribesman  had 
land,  but  not  sufficient  of  the 
necessary  stock  to  till  it ;  the  chief 
had  more  stock  on  his  hands  than 
his  pasture  could  accommodate. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the 
tenant,  as  the  phrase  was,  *took 
stock '  firom  the  chief.  There  is 
reason  to  think  that  the  relation 
thus  established  was  analogous  to 
and  in  many  cases  explains  the 
origin  of  that  of  lord  and  vassal ; 
that  the  tenant  became  in  effect 
the  chief's  'man;'  and  that  the 
Irish  custom  of  receiving  stock  was 
related  to  the  phenomenon  of  Feu- 
dalism known  as  Commendation, 
whereby  the  tenant  placed  himself 
and  his  possessions  under  the  pro- 
tection of  some  powerM  lord.  '  The 
Fer-fothla '  (perhaps  *  dividing  man,' 
'  man  of  division,'  from  his  diriding 
his  herds)  '  or  leader  of  Bo-AireacK 
says  Curry,  writing  of  the  Irish 
distinction  of  social  ranks,  'was 
wealthier  than  the  Bruighfer,  for 
he  had  a  gpreater  quantity  of  cattle 
than  he  could  support  on  his  own 
land,  and  so  let  them  to  other  per- 
sons,  who  became  his  tenants  or 
vassals  (if  that  be  an  appropriate 
word)  in  return  for  the  stock  they 
hired  from  him.'*' 

Irish  law  and  ancient  Irish 
usage,  as  recorded  in  the  old  native 
literature,  offer  evidence  on  another 
difficult  and  much-disputed  question 
— the  origin  of  Nobility.  No  doubt 
its  origin  has  been  diverse  in  dif- 
ferent ages  and  countries.  The 
conclusions  suggested  by  the  new 
evidence  now  available  appear 
to  be  that  among  the  Irish  Celts 
— and  we  may  well  suppose  that 
that  primitive  people  had  only 
long  preserved  in  their  ancient 
form  social  features  originally 
common  to  the  leading  fiunilies 
of    the    Indo-European    race  — it 


**  The  Key.  H.  Dugmore,  A  Compendium  of  Kafir  Laws  and  Customs,  cited  by  Mains, 
E.  H.  /.,  pp.  143,  144. 

•*  Curry,  Manners  and  Customs,  ii.  p.  36. 
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had  two  main  sonicefi*  One  of 
these  was  wealth :  the  chief  is 
described  bj  the  law-tracts,  and  in 
the  old  romances  which  best  pre- 
serve the  minnter  details  of  old 
Irish  Bocieiy,  as  rich  in  herds,  rich 
also  in  the  other  things  of  most 
value  in  a  primitive  society,  g^ld 
rings,  jewels  and  valuable  clothes, 
arms,  dogs  and  horses,  precious 
chess-boards.  As  the  noble  was 
generaUy  wealthy,  the  wealthy  man 
was  in  the  v^y  to  become  noble. 
The  law,  defined  the  respective 
qualifications  and  privileges  of  the 
seven  degrees  into  which  the  order 
of  nobili^,  the  rank  of  the  Flaith, 
was  divided.  The  lowest  of  these 
seven  divisions  was  that  of  the 
Aire-Besa ;  and  below  this  was  the 
class  of  Bo'Airechsy  cow-keepers, 
which  again  was  divided  into  four 
snb-classies.  Now  the  process  by 
which  a  man  could  pass  from  the 
important  but  relatively  inferior 
class,  the  Ghraziers,  into  the  ranks 
above  him,  is  clearly  indicated  in 
the  Irish  law;  for  this  declares 
that  when  a  member  of  the  highest 
of  the  four  grades  of  B6-Airechs 
has  acquired  twice  the  wealth  of  an 
Aire-Desa,  and  has  had  it  through 
some  generations,  he  himself  be- 
comes an  Aire-Desa.  And  of  the 
Bnigh.fer,  the  second  class  of  Bd* 
Airech,  Curry  observes  that  *he 
was  already  on  the  way  to  here- 
ditary nobility ;  for  the  law  required 
that  he  should  have  for  wife  **  only 
the  daughter  of  an  equal,  and  one 
who  had  never  been  married 
before."  ' 

We  have  already  seen  how  the 
highest  but  one  of  the  four  grades 
of  Bo-Airech,  the  Grazier  whose 
herds  were  so  numerous  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  divide  and 
distribute  them,  and  who  hence, 
perhaps,  got  his  technical  name  of 
Fer^fothla^  'dividing,  distributing 
man,'   <let*    his  cattle    'to  other 

rons,'  who  were  in  need  of  them 
-  tillage   of    their  ground,  and 


*  who,'  as  Curry  says,  '  became  hiB 
tenants  or  vassals  ....  in 
return  for  the  stock  they  hired 
from  him.'  These  last  words,  so 
suggestive  of  Feudalism,  may  bring 
us  to  the  consideration  of  another 
source  of  ennoblement  beside  the 
wealth  which  a  man  had  amassed 
or  inherited.  The  relation  esta^ 
blished  between  the  B6-Airech 
and  a  tribesman  by  giving  and 
taking  stock  was  apparently  that 
subsisting  between  a  feudal  lord 
and  his  tenant ;  yet  the  B6- Airech, 
even  if  an  Aire-Cfoisring,  the  high- 
est grade,  whatever  his  actual 
wealth,  influence,  and  privileges, 
was  not  yet  in  the  Irish  rank  of 
nobility.  As  regards  the  original 
grov^  of  this  latter  order — the 
seven  ranks  of  Aires — it  is  probable 
that  among  the  Irish,  exactly  as  in 
countries  where  Feudalism  was  in 
vigour,  there  sprung  up,  as  the  power 
of  the  greater  chiefs  and  kings 
increased,  a  class  of  dependent 
chiefs  whose  rise  had  less  to  do 
with  wealth  in  stock  than  with 
services'  rendered  to  some  powerful 
lord.  The  reader  has  probably  not 
failed  to  note  the  words  cited  above, 
in  which  are  described  the  body  of 
young  men  who  attach  themselves 
to  a  modem  Kafir  chief  in  the 
expectation  of  reward  at  his  hands 
in  the  shape  of  cattle.  '  Retinue,' 
or  '  court,*  are  the  terms  used  by 
Mr.  Dugmore;  and  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  legal  privilege  of  an 
Irish  heir-expectant,  or  second  in 
rank  to  a  king,  the  Tanaise-Righ, 
to  be  'always  attended  by  ten 
men.'  '^  We  know  also  that  in 
much  later  times  than  those  in 
which  the  Irish  law-tracts  were 
composed,  and  in  a  society  of  insti- 
tutions identical  in  most  cases  with 
those  of  ancient  Ireland,  namely, 
the  Highland  clans,  the  chiefs,  both 
great  and  small,  kept  up  a  retinue 
or  petty  court;  and  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  similar  following  of 
an  old  Irish  king  or  leading  chief- 
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O'Ndll,  O'Doihiiaill,  Mao 
C^rtha,  or  Meg  Uidhir — famished 
militaxy  service  in  ezpectatioii  of 
some  consideration  which  was  often 
•ennoblement,  and  that  from  these 
Companions  of  the  Bang  came  a 

.  nobility  analogous  to  the  feudal 
lords  and  the  English  Thanes. 
Such  a  nobility  conld  not  have 
much  in  common  with  that  other 

'  older  nobility  (corresponding  to 
the  English  eorh)  which  had  owed 
its  rise  to  long  possession,  or  oo- 
possession,  of  the  land,  and  to 
stock  inherited  from  genejutions  of 
ancestors.  There  would  be  rather 
a  natural  antagonism  between  the 
two. 

Whilst  indicating  the  importance 
of  the  possession  of  wealth,  which 
could  bring  a  man  to  nobility,  the 
Jaw  tracts  show  that  rank,  espe- 
cially hereditary  rank,  was  held  in 
higher  honour  than  any  amount  of 
riches.  The  Brugh-fer — who  was 
not  a  nobleman  at  all,  but  one  of 
the  higher  ranks  of  tbe  class  below, 
the  B6-Aii'echs — could  have,  as 
we  have  seen,  only  the  daiFghter  of 
an  equal,  and  one  '  who  had  never 
been  married  before  *  —  perhaps 
never  reptidiated  is  the  meaning — 
and  there  was  a  like  provision  in 
the  case  of  the  Aire-Desa.  So  of 
the  Aire-Ttiise,  Curry,  giving  an 
abstract  of  the  law,  writes,  he 
^  took  precedence  overall  the  former ' 
(the  three  lower  classes  of  Aire) 
*  by  being  of  superior  race  or  family. 

Whatever  the  wealth 

of  an  Aire,  it  was  family  alone  that 
could  give  him  this  rank.' 


The  tribeamaa  who  aooeptad 
stock  from  an  Irish  Fladth^  or  noble, 
became  thereby  his  06ile  (Kal&, 
companion,  servant,  vassal) ;  and 
the  legal  number  of  such  vassals 
which  a  chief  could  have  waa  pro- 
portioned to  his  rank.  Thus  tibe 
prescribed  number  for  an  Aire-Desa 
was  five  free  and  five  un-free  Chiles ; 
while  a  noble  higher  by  four  grades, 
the  Aire-Forgaill,  or  Aire  of  Tes- 
timony (from  the  legal  value  at- 
taching to  his  evidence)  could  have 
twenty  bond  and  twenty  free.  The 
distinction,  which  will  have  struck 
the  reader,  of  the  Ceiles  into  free 
and  unfree,  Soer  (ser)  and  Doer 
(dher),  was  based  upon  the  amount 
of  the  stock  received.'^  If  the 
quantity  was  comparatively  small, 
the  tribesman  became  this  Free 
Vassal,  Soer-C6ile,  of  the  lord.  In 
so  doing  he  retained  his  full  tribal 
rights.  His  tenancy  was  for  seven 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
cattle — ^which  he  had  used  to  tili 
his  land  during  that  period — ^be- 
came his  own.  During  the  seven 
years  the  calves,  the  milk,  and  the 
manure  belonged  to  the  Lord ;  and 
the  Lord  was  further  entitled  to 
homage,  to  manual  labour  (at 
harvest  time,  or  in  building  his 
fort),*®  or  to  military  service  from 
his  vassal.  If  the  necessities  of 
the  tribesmen  obliged  him  to  re. 
ceive  much  stock  in  the  first  in- 
stance, or  larg^  additional  stock 
afterwards,  he  sank  to  the  position 
of  an  unfree  vassal  (Doer-C^ile). 
The  Soer-  and  Doer-stock  tenants  of 
an  Irish  lord  corresponded  to  the 


*'  '  Free  *  and  '  Unfree '  are  but  approximative  renderings  of  Soer  and  Doer.  Words 
beginning  in  Irish  \nth  so  and  do  have  what  grammarians  and  lexicographers  some- 
times call  a  'good'  and  'bad'  sense  respectively.  Thns  fonas  is  good  luck;  donas,  ill 
luck  ;  Morcha  is  bright,  dorcha  dark,  &c. 

^  To  this,  I  presume,  is  the  allusion  in  the  old  unpublished  Irish  romance  of  the  Catk 
Muige  Tuirtdhy  the  '  Battle  of  Magh  Tuiredh.'  6  ro  aeb  iarum  Bres  ri^e,  ronaitceatar 
FoTnore.  i,  Indeoi  mac  Deidomnand  ocus  Mutha  mac  Ddboeih  ocus  Teihri,  tri  rig  FKtmort. 
a  ciosfor  Erinn.  ,  .  .  Do  h^a  din  na  trenfirae  afojnamKdou.  i.  O^maefou  ciudae  eonad 
XHSus  an  Daado  na  ratkbuide,  gonad  si  roclad  "Rat  mBrese.  '  From  the  time,  then,  that 
Bres  took  the  kingship,  the  Fomore,  namely,  Indeoch  son  of  Dedomnann,  and  Elatha  eon 
*of  Delboeth,  and  Tethri,  three  kings  of  the  Fomore,  set  the  burden  of  their  tiibnte  upon 
Erin.  .  .  .  The  heroes,  too,  were  brought  in  servitude  to  him  (to  Bres),  to  wit,  Ogma 
carrving  faggots  of  firewood  and  the  Dagda  as  raih-bnUder  ;  so  that  it  was  he  that  dug 
Bath-Brese ' 7or  •  Bies's  Fort.'  It  was  somewhere  in'  Connaught).  Harleian  MSS.  Brit. 
Museum,  5,200,  fol.  53a. 
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6«e  moA  higher  base  tenajits  of  an 
English  manor. 

Jhe  stock  receiyed  firom  the  chief 
hj  the  Doer*Stock  vassal  was 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  pro- 
portioned to  the  lesal  rank  of  the 
latter,  the  other  to  uie  rent  in  kind 
to  which  he  became  liable.  The 
^unonnt  of  the  first  portion  was 
measured  bj  the  legal  'honoor- 
iprice  *  of  the  tenant — ^the  fine,  that 
is,  payable  for  injuring  him.  The 
second  portion  of  the  stock  was 
propoi'tioned,  as  stated  above,  to 
the  rent  paid  hy  the  tenant.  The 
rent  in  qnestion  is  remarkable  in 
two  respeote.  (i)  In  the  natnre  of 
the  obligations  imposed  on  the 
tenant,  who  paid  back  his  lord  for 
the  stock  hj  handing  over  to  him 
the  Tonng  bom  to  the  animals ;  hj 
working  for  him ;  and  by  providing 
a  certain  amont  of  refection  at  his, 
the  tenant's,  dwelling  when  his  lord 
should  come  to  visit  it.  This  ob- 
ligatory refection  is  a  remarkable 
featare  in  old  Irish  legal  usage,  and 
it  had  developed  in  the  days  of 
Spenser  and  Davies  into  a  most 
oppressive  exaction.  It  seems  to 
have  applied  to  the  upper  as  well  as 
to  the  lower  ranks  of  Irish  society. 
It  is  apparently  to  the  legal  ban- 
queting at  stated  times  of  the  High- 
King  of  Ireland  at  the  dwellings  of 
his  tributery  princes  that  the  old 
romancist  alludes  when  he  makes 
Gu-Chulaind  enjoin  on  his  pupil 
to  be  not  'an  ale-polluting  flea 
in  the  house  of  a  [provincial] 
King.'*® 

(2)  The  rent  in  kind  (observes  Sir  Henry 
Maine),  or  food-rent,  which  was  thus  pro- 
portioned to  the  stock  received,  unquestion- 
ably developed  in  time  into  a  rent  payable 
in  respect  of  the  tenant's  land ;  but  it  is 
•certainly  a  curious  and  unexpected  fiict 


that  the  rent  of  the  class  which  is  belirred 
to  have  embraced  a  very  large  part  of  the 
ancient  Irish  tenantry  did  not,  in  its  earliest 
form,  correspond  in  any  way  to  the  value 
of  the  tenants  land,  but  solely  to  the  value 
of  the  Chiefs  property  deposited  with  the 
tenant.** 

The  limited  space  at  the  present 
writer's  disposal  will  only  allow  of 
his  selecting  a  few  of  the  features 
of  society  in  ancient  Erin  for  notice 
and  illustration.  That  society,  how- 
ever, comprehended  one  class,  the 
Fuidhir  tenants,  of  which  for 
several  reasons  a  word  requires  to 
be  said.  In  the  first  place,  their 
multiplication  had  probably  a  g^at 
deal  to  do  with  a  matter  already 
referred  to — the  gradual  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  power  of  the  chief :  the 
law  tracts,  indeed,  explicitly  say  as 
much,  where  they  state  of  the 
chieftein,  '  He  brings  in  Fuidhirs  to 
increase  his  wealth.*  Secondly,  if 
an  ingenious  conjecture  of  Professor 
Sullivan  is  correct,  the  Fuidhirs, 
and  not  the  tribesmen  proper,  were 
the  true  prototypes  of  the  rack- 
rented  tenante  of  the  later  times  of 
Irish  history.  A  Fuidhir  was  a 
man  who,  for  one  reason  or  other, 
often  for  his  misdeeds,  had  been 
obliged  toileave  his  own  clan,  with 
his  tribal  righte,  and  enter,  on  a 
servile  tenancy,  some  strange  tribe. 
The  old  annals,  or  recorded  historical 
traditions,  of  the  country  contain 
frequent  indications  of  ancient  social 
commotions,  and  instances  even  of 
whole  tribes  forced  to  abandon  their 
ancient  seate  and  seek  a  settlement 
elsewhere.  Such  an  incident  forms 
the  subject,  and  probably  the  his- 
torical basis,  of  the  ancient  tale 
of  the  Driving'-'Out  of  the  Deist, 
though  the  native  romanciste  wove 
about  it  many  a  wonderful  embel- 


"  Tks  Bed  of  Decline  of  Ou'Chulaind  and  the  One  Jealouey  of  Emer,  edidit  Cuzry, 
Atlantis,  1858. 

"*  In  connection  with  some  of  the  terms  used  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  it  may  be 
noted  that  Flaitk  and  CSUe  are  living  Irish  words.  The  fonner,  at  least,  appears  in  its 
derivative  JUUtheas^  a  lordship,  a  kii^om ;  Flaitkeas  M  (the  lordnhip  or  kingdom  of 
Ood)  is  Heaven.  FlmUkeamuU  (loudly,  gentlemanly)  and  flaUheamlaeh  (flohoolagfa)  are 
cionitantly  used  (even  by  English-speaking  natives)  to  describe  a  person  of  pordy 
pTMSuue  and  freehanded  ways.  (MUe  is  familiar  to  us  in  the  compound  CiUe  J)i,  *  servant 
•of  Qod,'  which  Scottish  writers,  and  even  some  Irish  ones,  hare  turned  into  *  Culdee.' 
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lishxnent.*^  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  number  of  in- 
dividnaJs,  also,  who  had  to  leave 
their  own  and  seek  admittance  into 
strange  tribes  was  large,  and  that 
the  following  case — which  though 
occurring  in  the  other  younger 
Gaidelic  family,  the  Celts  of  Alba, 
may  help  us  to  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  what  an  Irish  Fuidhir 
was — ^is  a  typical  iustance.  The 
letter  is,  or  was,  preserved  in  the 
charter-chest  of  Auto- Lean  of  Coll, 
and  is  addressed  to  the  Laird  of 
Coll  by  the  friends  of  one  Evan  or 
Ewen  Cameron.  Logan,  who  prints 
it,  has  these  prefatory  remarks : 

The  slaughter  committed  os  a  member 
of  a  subordinate  clan  was  resented  with 
characteristic  spirit.  The  principle  of  blood 
for  blood  was  rigorously  pursued  in  this 
case,  and  Cameron  was  not  the  first  man 
whose  friends,  powerful  as  they  might  be, 
were  unable  to  save  him  from  retributive 
justice.  Many  a  Highlander  has  been 
obliged  to  seek  protection  with  a  neutral 
tribe,  where  he  has  been  saved  from  his 
pursuers,  and  where  his  descendants  hare 
amalgamated  with  their  adopted  clan.{ 

'Strone:  6  March,  1737. 
'Dkab  Sib, — ^The  long  standing  tract  of 
firm  afiectionat  ffiiendship  twizt  your 
worthy  predecessors  and  ours,  affords  us 
such  assurance  as  that  we  may  hare  full 
relyance  on  your  favour  and  undoubted 
friendship,  in  recommending  the  bearer, 
Ewen  Cameron,  our  cousin,  son  to  the 
deceast  Dugal  Mc  Conil,  of  Innermaillie, 
sometime  in  G-lenpean,  to  your  flavour  and 
conduct,  who  is  a  man  of  undoubted 
honestie  and  discretion,  onlie  that  he  has 
the  misfortune  of  being  alleged  to  have 
been  accessorie  to  the  killing  of  one  of 
McMartin's  familie,  about  14  years  ago, 
upon  qch  alledgeance  the  MacMartins  are 
now  sanguine  on  revenging,  that  they  are 
fullie  resolved  for  the  deprivation  of  his 
life  ;  to  the  preventing  of  qch  you  are 
relyed  on  by  us  as  the  onlie  fit  instrument, 
and  a  most  capable  person.  Therefore  your 
ffftvour  and  protection  is  expected  and  in- 
treated  during  his  good  behaviour,    and 


failing  of  qch  behaviour,  youl  plsMs  nsa* 
him  as  a  most  insign^cant  person  da^ 
serves. 

*  Sir,  he  had  upon  the  alledgeance  fbrnaid 
been  transported,  at  Locheai*a  desire,  to 
fl&anee,  to  gratify  the  McMartins,  and 
upon  his  return  home,  about  five  yean  ago, 
married,  but  now  he  is  so  much  Unsatened 
by  the  McMartins,  that  he  is  not  secore 
enough  to  stay  qr  he  is,  being  Ardmnichen, 
which  occasions  this  trouble  to  you.  Wish- 
ing prosperitie  and  happiness  to  attend  still 
yourself,  worthie  lA<dy,  and  good  flSimilie, 
we  are  in  the  most  anectionat  manner,  Dr 
Sir, 

*  Yr  most  obliged,  affectionat,  and  most 
humble  servants, 

*  DuoALL  Cambbok,  of  StTOue, 
DuoALx.  Camebon,  of  Barr, 
DuoAXX  Cambbon,  of  Inveriskroilliiidy 
BuoALL  Cambbon,  of  Invermallie.'" 

Dr.  Snllivan  attempts  to  comiect 
the  Irish  word  Fuidhir  with  the 
root  seen  in  feodum^  f end-al,  &c.,  bat 
such  analogy  can  hardly  exists 
though  the  fuidhir  must  iadeed 
have  in  many  ways  closely  corre- 
sponded  to  the  feudal  villein. 
Feodum  seems  to  contain,  as  Conti- 
nental scholars  have  held,  the  root 
seen  in  the  modem  German  Vieh^ 
cattle ;  and  the  Irish  laws  bow 
enable  as  to  understand  how  in* 
vestiture  with  a  fee  could  be  the 
original  equivalent  of  the  trans- 
action called  in  primitive  Ireland 
*  Giving  Stock.'  As  to  fuidhir  itself^ 
one  is  reminded  of  the  words 
fuidhealj  fuigheallj  fuighUeach,  rem- 
nants, leavings,  and  led  to  sarmise 
that  all  these  vocables  contain  & 
root  signifying  *  to  leave,*  and  that 
the  fuidhir  meant  primarily  a  man 
who  had  left  his  own  tribe.^' 

Sir  Henry  Maine  points  out  that 
the  evidence  contained  in  the  Irish 
law  tracts  goes  far  to  at  last 
furnish  the  key  to  a  remarkable 
feature  of  ancient  societies  as  re- 
corded in  the  earliest  history— the 


"  Deece  Baronj,  in  Meath,  preserves  the  name  and  indicates  the  ancient  position  of 
the  zaee.  J)ei»i  is  probably,  as  Todd  conjectures,  the  Strntk-FM  (des,  the  nght  band, 
the  south),  from  their  situation  in  respect  of  the  hill  of  Temair,  now  Tara. 

** Logan,  'Extracts  from  an  Unpublished  MS.  Histoiy  of  the  Clans,'  Onubmn 
(Quarterly  Maffosine,  1833,  p.  518. 

"  Fw^klUaek  tdillura,  e.g.  at  present  means  *  tatlom'  leavings.'  Fmffh  may  be  ^ 
form  akm  to /i^-atm  ('  I  leave ') ;  asjwgh  (a  different  word)  is  an  inflection  ofy3^A-0tf» 
(*  I  find  \  If  the  it>ot  of  fuidhir  is  not  that  here  suggeMed,  the  word  would  probably 
contain  the  preposition  fo,  fai  (under). 
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indebtedness  of  the  old  deniocraoieB 
to  the  chiases  above  them.  The 
lower  class  in  Greece  had,  at  a 
remote  period,  become  hopelessly 
in  debt  to  the  Eapatrids,  and  the 
solution  of  this  relation  was  the 
achievement  which  gave  snch  re- 
nown to  the  name  of  Solon.  In 
the  earliest  Roman  times  the  ple- 
beians appear  as  the  debtors  of  the 
patricians.  And  in  a  society  in 
eveiy  way  more  closely  related  to 
the  ancient  Irish — namely,  that  of 
Ganl — Ceesar  found  the  poor  culti- 
vators the  villeins  of  the  upper 
class.  '  The  conmion  folk,'  he  says, 
alter  speaking  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential class,  the  priests  (Druides) 
and  the  Mounted  Men  (Equites), 
*  are  kept  in  an  almost  servile  con- 
dition, daring  to  undertake  nothing 
of  themselves,  and  never  taken  into 
counsel.  For  the  most  part,  feeling 
the  pressure  of  debt,  or  weighed 
down  by  taxes,  or  suffering  injury 
at  the  hands  of  some  man  in  power, 
they  bind  themselves  in  slavery  to 
the  noble  class :  over  such  their 
lords  have  all  the  rights  that  mas- 
ters hold  over  slaves. '  ^  Else- 
where the  same  writer  describes  a 
powerful  Graul,  one  Orgetorix,  an 
Helvetian,  whom  his  countrymen 
had  cited  to  appear  before  the  tri- 
bunals to  stand  his  trial  for  treason, 
as  coming  to  intimidate  his  judges 
attended  by  the  whole  ten  thousand 
of  his /amtJio — apparently  the  body 
of  kinsmen  of  whom  he  was  the  head, 
but  perhaps  also  including  his  slaves 
— and  by  a  following  of  Clients  and 
Ohaerati  as  well.  Mr.  Long,  in  his 
edition  of  CsBsar,  observes  that  these 
Ohaerati  (debt-bound  men)  would 
appear  to  have  been  debtors  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  slavery ;   and 


he  mentions  the  instance  of  a  mob 
of  such  (yidgus  oba,eratorum)  who^ 
in  an  insurrection  among  the  Tre- 
viri  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  driven 
desperate  by  their  misfortunes,  be- 
took  themselves  to  the  defiles  of 
the  Ardennes,  where  the  Romans- 
dispersed  them.  The  same  judi- 
cious commentator  considered  that 
'  the  debt '  in  such  cases  '  was 
probably  money  borrowed  by  poor 
cultivators.'  Using,  however,  the 
light  now  afforded  by  comparison 
of  the  ancient  usages  of  Ireland 
vrith  those  of  Oaul,  we  may  perhaps 
arrive  at  a  truer  estimate,  both  of 
the  nature  of  the  loan  and  the 
origin  of  the  indebtedness.  In- 
heriting hardly  anything  beyond  a 
mere  share  in  the  land,  and  not 
having  the  oxen  wherevrith  to  till 
it,  the  Ghdlic  cultivator  would 
seem  to  have  had  to  go  to  the  class 
— generally  the  chiefs — whose  war- 
like power  and  inherited  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  tribe  had  given  them 
almost  a  monopoly  of  that  ancient 
form  of  capital  r'  and  in  thus 
'  taking  stock '  from  the  chief  he 
became  his  servile  tenant,  his  villein 
or  slave. 

Irish  law  sanctioned  one  usage 
which  the  English  writers  on  the 
country  strongly  denounced.  This 
was  the  eric,  or  blood-fine,  varying 
in  amount  with  the  rank  of  the 

Eerson  slain,  exacted  in  cases  of 
omicide  firom  the  kinsmen  of  the 
offender.  This  usage — more  re- 
pugnant to  English  notions  than 
any  other  Irish  custom,  except, 
perhaps,  the  Cosherings,  or  enforced 
refections  of  the  lord  at  the  dwelU 
ings  of  his  vassals — was,  however, 
a  feature  of  other  systems  of  ancient 
law  beside  the  Irisn  ;  and  at  a  time 
when  there  was  a  corporate  respon« 


**  Obbs.  CommeDt.  de  Bella  Oallioo,  lib.  vi.  cap.  13.  The  oonqneror  of  Ghiiil  conld 
lj|ain^  apprehend  no  analogy  between  this  state  of  things  and  the  similar  relations  of  th» 
Plebeians  and  Patricians  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth ;  just  as  in 
Uter  times  the  English  observers  in  Ireland  thooffht  they  found  in  its  institutions- 
something  monstrous  and  unheard  of,  whereas  kin£ed  institutions  had  prevailed  in. 
their  day  in  all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

^  The  reader  does  not  perhaps  need  to  be  reminded  that  cattle  and  capital  are  ety* 
aologically  identical ;  just  as  peeunia,  money,  meant  originally  value  in  beasts. 
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sibility  ftmong  comxnimities  of  Idiifl- 
men  for  the  acts  of  individual 
members,  it  was  possibly  at  least 
as  effectiye  a  check  upon  violence 
as  the  death-penalty.  When  the 
criminal  had  powei^l  friends  he 
might  in  many  oases,  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  set  at  naught  the  claim  of 
the  law  on  his  life ;  but  even  were 
the  punishment  of  death  enforced, 
it  would  simply  make  one  tribes- 
man the  less — ^no  unfrequent  oc- 
currence where  chief  and  clansman 
might  any  day  fall  in  battle — and 
the  tribe  itself  could  suffer  in  no 
appreciable  degree  for  the  act  of 
one  of  its  members.  It  was  other- 
wise where  the  eric  had  to  be  paid ; 
for  that  fine  was  payable  in  a  com- 
modity of  all  others  most  valuable 
to  the  cultivators,  namely  in  cattle  ; 
and  the  whole  body  of  kinsmen 
suffered  a  direct  and  sensible  loss. 

There  were  few  things  in  which 
.ancient  Erin  differed  more  from  the 
Ireland  of  the  present  than  in  the 
matter  of  Marriage  and  Divorce. 
Another  branch  of  the  Celtic  race, 
the  Gbiuls,  were  polygamous  when 
Cassar  wrote  his  Commentcmes,  and 
we  may  infer  tliat  a  like  custom 
prevailed  originally  among  the 
Irish.  In  one  part,  indeed,  of  the 
old  tale  of  The  Spoil  of  the  Cows  of 
Froech,  edited  by  Mr.  Crowe,  from 
the  Book  of  Leinster,  it  is  clearly 
implied  that  Froech  was  already 
married,  and  had  three  children, 
when  he  came  to  sue  for  the  hand 
of  Findabair,  the  daughter  of  Medb 
And  Ailell,  the  king  and  queen  of 
the  Connachta ;  but  it  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  this  is  anything  more 
than  one  of  the  inconsistencies  in 
these  stories,  resulting,  perhaps, 
from  the  blending  of  different  ver- 
sions of  ancient  mythological  tra^ 
ditions.  Whether  or  not  this  nar- 
rative really  contains  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  polygamy  in  what 
may  be  called  the  Irish  heroic  agQ 
— that  extra-historic  period  to 
which  the  T^n-Bd-ChuailDge,  and 


the  other  ancient  legends  of  Medb 
and  Ailell,  of  Cu-Chulaind  and  his 
fellow-champions  are  referred— the 
Irish  of  still  early  but  less  shadovrj 
*  times  are  found  to  be  monogamons, 
but  with  such  laxity  of  usage  in  the 
matter  of  divorce,  as  to  suggest, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Henry  Maine,  a  sort  of  traosition 
period  from  the  one  marriage  sys- 
tem to  the  other.  While  the 
husband  himself  could  break  the 
marriage  bond  on  various  pretexts, 
Irish  law  also  duly  defines  the 
grounds  on  which  the  wife  conid 
separate  from  him.  The  latter 
provisions  illustrate  the  frequentlj 
fanciful  character  of  a  system 
which  was  not  built  up,  like  mo- 
dem English  law,  on  actual  cases, 
but  in  large  part  elaborated  by  a 
special  class  who  asstimed  the  cases 
for  which  they  sought  to  provide. 
The  strict  protection  extended  to 
the  rights  of  the  woman,  whether 
as  a  wife  or  as  the  associate  of  her 
husband  in  the  headship  of  the 
household  and  as  a  member  of  the 
tribe,  is  a  noticeable  feature.  If 
the  husband  slandered  her;  if  he 
made  her  coutemptible  by  ridicule; 
if  he  beat  her  so  as  to  leave  a  mark 
on  her  face ;  if  he  was  unfaithfiil 
to  her;  if  he  had  given  her  a  love 
potion  before  marriage ;  or  if— the 
vaguest  provision — he  denied  her 
her  fall  rights  in  all  things,  conjugal, 
domestic,  and  tribal — in  each  of 
t^ese  cases  she  could  leave  him, 
and  generally  was  entitled  to  keep 
her  coihche — that  is,  the  kine  or 
other  value  wherewith  the  husband 
*  bought  *  her  at  marriage — and  to 
claim,  moreover,  compensation  pro- 
portionate to  her  rank.*^ 

The  native  annals,  and  the  notices 
of  English  writers,  bear  constant 
witness  to  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  loose  matrimonial  system  which 
the  laws  sanctioned,  and  which  even 
Christianity  had  not  been  able  to 
largely  affect. 
Town-dwellen  seldome  make  any  coDtmet 


'*  S«e  the  intoraBting.  remarks  oC  The,  Sullivao,  fytrod^^  cUxii-obOiTii. 
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of  masriage  with  them  of  tiM  oovntiy,  and 
thase  patte  their  pzomise  not  for  pneent* 
but  for  the  future  time :  or  else  gire  aesent 
vithoat  any  deliberation.  "Whence  it  in, 
that  for  ereiy  light  falling  out  they  part 
uosder»  the  husband  to  another  woman, 
the  wife  to  another  husband ;  neither  is  it 
ever  Imowne  for  certainty  whether  their 
oomncts  have  been  true  or  false,  before 
they  give  up  their  last  gaspe.  Hence  rise 
eontentions  about  the  possession  of  lands, 
hence  grow  robberies,  depredations,  man- 
•hmghters,  and  deadly  hatred.  The  women 
that  arecAst  off  goe  to  witches  for  counselL 
.  .  .  Nothing  is  there  so  common  as 
dlTorces  under  pretence  of  conscience.'^ 

At  the  synod  held  by  the  Irish 
prelates  at  Cashel,  af1«r  the  arrival 
of  Henry  II.,  we  find  them  framing 
canons  against  polygamy  and  in- 
cestnons  marriages.  Pope  Adrian 
rV.  says  in  one  of  his  Briefs : 

To  pass  b^  other  enormities,  men  openly 
bring  in  their  stepmothers,  and  blush  not 
to  beget  children  by  them,  frater  uxore 
fratris  eo  yivente  abutitur,  unus  se  duabus 
soioribus  miscet,  et  plerique  illorum,  matre 
relieta,  filias  introdncunt." 

The  references  of  contemporary 
wiiters  show  that  this  is  not  exag- 
gerated language.  Thus  Saint 
Anselm,  in  a  letter  given  by  Usher, 
says : — •  Husbands  (in  Ireland) 
change  their  wives  for  the  wives  of 
other  men  as  readily  and  openly  as 
one  shonld  exchange  one  horse  for 
another.*  Four  centnries  later, 
when  Sedn  or  John  ON^ill,  the  son 
of  Conn  the  Lame,  had  beaten  and 
imprisoned  Calbhach  CDomhnaill, 
Lord  of  Tir-Chonaill,he  openly  took 
and  lived  with  that  chiefhi'in's  wife, 
who  bore  children  to  her  new  lord. 
ONeill  had  previously  cast  off  his 
own  wife,  one  of  the  Scottish  Mac 
^mhnaills.     The  next  possessor  of 


the  honoured  intle  of  The  ONmf^ 
Aodh  or  Hugh,  who  bad  received 
in  m«ma(g«  the  daioghter  of  Toir- 
delbaoh  Lnineaoh,  soon  repudiated 
her,  taking  another  wife.  Of  the 
father  of  Aodh,  Ferdorcha  ('  dark 
man '),  Baron  of  Dongannon,  it 
was  alleged  by  his  enemies  that  he 
was  not  of  the  seed  of  the  ON^IIs 
at  all,  bnt  the  son  of  a  blacksmith 
of  Dnndalk,  whose  wife  Conn 
Bacach  had  taken  from  her  husband. 
This  act  of  Conn  led  in  after  years 
to  the  murder  both  of  his  son  Fer- 
dorcha and  his  grandson  Brian. 
In  the  same  way  the  repudiation  of 
his  own  lawful  wife  and  the  taking 
of  ODomnaiU's  brought  the  Se4n 
0N6iIl  named  above  to  a  bloody 
end.  Coming,  after  certain  reverses, 
to  ask  harbour  of  the  Mac  Dom- 
naills,  he  brought  his  new  consort^ 
OBoihnaiirs  wife,  along  with  him, 
and  a  quarrel  soon  arising  about 
the  slight  offered  to  his  own  wife, 
her  brothers,  '  being  hot  set  upon 
revenge,  after  a  signall  given,  with 
their  drawn  swords  set  upon  Sharij 
and  with  many  a  wound  hacked 
and  hewed  him  to  death.' 

It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  the 
list  of  historical  instances  oi  this 
kind,  but  we  will  only  allude  to  one 
other,  the  abduction  of  Derbforgaill, 
wife  of  0  Ruairc  of  Breifne,  by 
Diarmaid  macMurchadha  Cabdnaoh, 
an  incident  of  which  poets  and 
poetical  historians  have  made  so 
much,  but  which  was  no  doubt  con- 
nected with  the  prevailing  laxity  of 
the  marriage  law.  It  seems  worth 
noting  here,  too,  that  there  was  a 
large  class  of  ancient  Irish  tales, 
part  of  the  stock  which  the  profes- 
sional bardic  storyteller  was  bound 


*'  Good,  iu  Camden,  Holland's  Trans.,  2nd  edit,  1636,  p.  145. 

**  Lib.  Niff.  Scaccariif  pp.  42-49 ;  N^  Spmetf  45,  apttd  Lingard. 

** '  These  [the  O  N^ills  of  the  North],  supported  by  the  powerfull  authority  of  the 
Earles  of  KUdare  (who,  verily,  for  many  yeeres  were  Deputies  of  Ireland),  carried  their 
^^Mdsalolt^  tTronnising  cruelly  upon  the  people,  and  transported  with  the  insolent  spirit 
^  pride,  disdained  all  the  titles  of  Prince,  Buke,  Marquesse,  and  Earles,  in  comparison 
ftf  the  name  of  O-NmoI: 

'  The  Aodh  O  NiiU  referred  to  aboTe  is  the  same  who,  to  again  quote  Camden, '  edged 
^th  fretfull  malice,  assailKl  most  furiously  Sir  Henry  BaqnaU,  the  Maresehall, 
nto  Armagh^  and  gave  him  the  disastrous  overthrow  of  the  Alaekwater  . 
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to  have  by  rote,  wHoli  were  grouped 
under  the  head  of  Elopementa.^^ 

In  the  Ireland  of  to-daj  all  this 
has  been  changed,  but  it  is  carioas 
to  find  existing  oral  traditions  pre- 
serving the  memory  of  usages  long 
passed  away.  Thus  at  the  place  in 
Meath,  now  corruptly  called  '  Tell* 
town ' — the  ancient  royal  cemetery 
of  TaUUifi^-where  a  great  fietir  and 
ffames,  closely  related  to  the 
funeral  games  of  ancient  nations, 
were  held  in  the  beginning  of 
August — ^they  yet  show  you  the 
*  Hollow  of  the  Fair  '  (Lctg-an" 
OeiiaigK)^  and  relate  how  a  woman 
seeking  a  husband  had  but  to  thrust 
her  hand  through  an  opening  in  a 
wall  here :  whoever  approved  the 
hand,  and  graspud  it,  became,  so 
the  story  is,  the  woman's  lord 
for  a  year  and  a  day.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  pair  could  if 
they  chose  continue  together ;  if 
not,  they  had  to  come  to  a  certain 
mound  still  shown  at  Tailltiu,  and 
there  standing  back  to  back,  they 
walked  off  in  different  directions 
and  were  so  divorced. 

Odd  as  these  traditions  are,  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  they  pre- 
serve the  memory,  more  or  less 
correctly,  of  facts.  In  the  old  Irish 
settlement  in  Airther^Oaidhelj  or 
Argyll,  we  find  a  corresponding 
tradition  attached  to  the  old  church 
of  Saint  Couslan,   Cantire,   where 


^  there  was  a  large  stone,  with  tat 
open  space  in  the  centre,  througit 
which  runaway  oouples  caught 
hands.'  After  this  they  could  not 
be  lawfully  separated^  though 
they  might  be  wedded  with  greeJiiBr 
ceremony.  This  joining  hands 
through  the  *  hole  in  a  rude  pillar 
.  •  .  was  held  an  interim  tie 
of  mutual  fidelity,  so  strong  and 
sacred,  that  it  is  generally  believed 
in  the  country,  none  ever  broke  it 
who  did  not  soon  after  break  his 
neck,  or  meet  with  some  other  fatal 
accident.'  ^^  One  of  the  stones  of 
the  Brogar  circle  in  the  Orkneys 
was  used  for  the  same  ceremony  ; 
and  was  this  not  the  probable  use 
of  the  perforated  stones  which  occur 
in  some  old  Irish  churchyards,  as 
at  Conwal,  in  Donegal  ?  The  pro- 
visional matrimonial  unions  once 
made  at  the  fair  of  Tailltiu  find 
many  parallels  elsewhere.  In 
Upper  Eskdale,  Scotland,  where 
the  White  and  Black  Eak  join,  such 
marriages  were  made  by  liand'fasU 
ing,  as  the  ceremony  was  called,  at 
an  annual  fair.  The  provisional 
marriage  could  be  confirmed  or 
broken  at  the  year  end,  but  the  man 
was  to  take  charge  of  the  offspring, 
if  any.^'  The  usage  had  pre- 
vailed, as  Martin  records,  in  the 
Western  Isles ;  and  it  is  more  re» 
markable  to  find  Amadeus,  Arch- 
bishopj  of  Lyons,  testifying  by  a 


^  See  the  eurions  passage  cited  by  Cnrty  from  the  Book  of  Leinster  {MS.  MateriaUf 
583-4).  *  Of  the  qualification  of  a  poet  in  Tales  and  in  Achievements  here  doirn,  to  he 
related  to  Kings  and  Lords,  namely,  seven  times  fifty  tales ;  fire  fifties  of  Chief  Ttlos, 
and  two  fifties  of  Lesser  Tales,  and  the  Lesser  Tales  are  not  allowed  but  to  four  degrees 
tantum,  to  wit.  an  OlUtm^  and  Anrath^  and  C7t,  and  Cano.  And  tliese  are  the  chiaf- 
tales,  namely,  Demolitions  [of  famous  royal  forts  &c.,  like  Emain-Macha],  and  Spoils 
[like  the  T&in  B6-Chuailnge],  and  Courtships  [as  Cu-Chulaind's  of  Emer],  and  Battles^ 
and  [wondrous]  Caves,  and  [famous]  Voyages  [as  of  Moelduin's  Boat,  or  of  Saint 
Brendan],  and  Tragic  Deaths,  and  [mighty]  Feasts,  and  Sieges,  and  Heroic  Adventurous 
Deeds,  and  ElopementSt  and  Plunderings.' 

Of  course  a  tale  may  often  be  classed  under  more  categories  than  one.  '  The  Tragic 
Death  of  Eochu  mac  Mairedo,'  edited  with  his  usual  learning  by  the  late  Mr.  Crowe,  is 
the  account  of  the  elopement  of  Ebliu,  daughter  of  Guaire,  and  wife  to  Miirid,  King  of 
Munster,  with  Eochu,  whose  name  survives  in  that  of  Lough  Neagb.  It  seems  quite  t> 
our  present  purpose  to  note  that  Ebliu  is  stated  in  this  ancient  legend  to  have  been  Asr 
lover »  stepmother. 

*^  StatistiaU  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Campbeltown ;  Glenereggan,  by  Cuthbsrt  Badc^ 
Loud.  1861,  voL  i.  p*  206.  See  also  the  same  writer's  reference  to  the  tnditionsl  diTote» 
ceremony  at  the  church  of  Saint  Ooivio. 

«s  Pennant,  Tow  m  8eetkmdt  1772. 
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jcharge  of  his  in  the  year  1438,  to 
the  existence  of  a  hke  custom  at 
that  period  in  France/' 

The  passing  of  the  woman's 
hand  through  an  aperture  was 
perhaps  originally  related  to  cer- 
tain Hindu  religious  ceremonies. 
Of  the  old  pagan  marriage  cere- 
mony as  practised  at  Tailltiu,  there 
is  prohably  no  remembrance  now 
in  Wales ;  but  that  it  once  was  as 
well  known  there  as  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland  we  may  perhaps  infer 
from  a  significant  tradition  relating 
to  Twm  Sion  Catti,  a  Welsh  robber, 
sbout  whom  haye  grouped  them- 
selyes  many  legends  much  older 
than  the  tune  m  which  he  liyed. 
It  ia  related  that  once,  while  talk- 
ing  with  his  reluctant  mistress,  the 
heiress  of  Ystrad  Fin,  he  seized 
her  hand  as  she  extended  it  to 
him  through  a  window,  and  extorted 
a  promise  of  marriage^  under  the 
threat  of  cutting  off  the  hand  if  she 
refased.** 

The  diyorce  by  standing  back 
to  back,  and  walking  away  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  recalls  so  forcibly 
the  radical  meaning  of  the  Roman 
term  dvvortmm  (that  is,  '  a  turning 
different  ways,'  from  vortere,  an 
archaic  form  of  vertere,  to  turn), 
BS  to  suggest  that  the  usage  of 
Boman  and  Celt  in  this  matter 
was  once  identical. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the 
foregoing  pages  of  the  process  by 
which  among  most  European  peo- 
ples the  modem  social  order  has 
gradually  been  developed  from  a 
simple  beginning  in  the  Household, 
and  of  the  resemblances  between 
many  Celtic  usages  and  ideas  and 
those  prevailing  among  neighbour- 
ing races,  the  reader  may  be  pre- 
psffed  to  find  that,  loudly  as  Eng- 
nsh  lawyers  and  writers  have  de- 


nounced the  Irish  natiye  law,  that 
law  had,  nevertheless,  many  features 
in  common  with  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. Dr.  Ferguson,  of  Dublin — 
better  known,  to  Irish  readers  at 
least,  as  the  author  of  various 
poems  marked  by  power  and  origi- 
nality, and  faithful  to  the  spirit  of 
the  land  that  produced  them — was 
the  first  to  csJl  attention  to  some 
of  these  resemblances  in  a  paper 
'  On  the  Rudiments  of  the  Common 
Law  discoverable  in  the  [then]  pub- 
lished portion  of  the  Senchus  Mtfr,' 
read  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
in  1867.  In  this  tract  he  shows 
that  the  proceedings  under  the  old 
Irish  law  of  distress  (Athgabhaiiy^ 
closely  corresponded  to  those  under 
the  ancient  Common  Law  of  Eng- 
gland.  The  following  summary, 
from  the  Preface  to  the  late  edition 
of  the  Senchus  M6r,  so  clearly 
details  the  Irish  process,  and  so 
well  illustrates  the  careful  and 
equitable  character  of  the  system 
on  the  point  in  question,  that  we 
give  it  without  curtailment : 

The  plaintiff  or  creditor  haying  first 
given  the  proper  notice,  proceeded,  in  the 
case  of  a  defendant  or  debtor  not  of 
chieftain  grade,  to  distrain.  If,  however, 
the  defendant  or  debtor  were  a  person  of 
chieftain  grade,  it  was  necessary  not  only 
to  give  notice,  but  also  to  '  fast  upon  him.' 
This  fasting  npon  him  consisted  in  going 
to  his  residence,  and  waiting  there  for  a 
certain  time  without  food.  U  the  plaintiff 
did  not  within  a  certain  time  receive  satis- 
faction for  his  claim,  or  a  pledge  therefor, 
he  forthwith,  accompanied  Dy  a  law  agent, 
witnesses,  and  others,  seized  his  distress. 
The  distress  when  seized  was,  in  certain 
cases,  liable  to  a  'stay'  ('anadh'),  which 
was  a  period,  varying  according  to  fixed 
rules,  during  which  the  debtor  received 
back  the  distress,  and  retained  it  in  his 
own  keeping,  the  creditor  having  a  lien  on 
it.  Such  a  distress  is  ('  athgabhail  ar  fut') 
a  'distress  with  time ;'  but  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  in  particular  cases,  an 


*  The  engagement  was  called  Fiancayles,  and  this  word  is  Englished  in  an  old 
grammar,  '  an  assurynge  or  handfastynge  of  folkis  to  be  maryed.'  ( Th9  Saxon  and  the 
Gael,  Lond.  1814,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1 10-14,  apparently  following  Jamieson.)  With  the  usages 
referred  to  above  the  Irish  betrothal  custom  of  the  Hand  and  Word  is  probably  connected. 

**  Cambrian  Quarterly  Magazine ^  vol.  iv.  p.  28.    Colebrooke,  Hindu  Mythology,  151, 

175- 
**  Probably  *  lawful  seizure,*  from  ata,  ada,  lawful,  and  gabhiU^  taking,  seitnre. 
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'immediate  distress'  ('tal  athgabbsil') 
ivas  made,  the  peculiarity  of  wMch  wbb, 
that  during  the  fixed  period  of  the  stay  the 
distress  was  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
debtor's  possession,  but  in  that  of  the 
creditor,  or  in  one  of  the  recM)gnised  greens 
or  pounds. 

If  the  debt  was  not  paid  by  the  end  of 
the  stay  the  creditor  took  away  the  distress, 
and  put  it  into  a  pound.  He  then  served 
notice  of  the  distress  on  the  debtor  whom 
he  had  distrained,  letting  him  know  where 
what  was  distrained  was  impounded.  The 
distress  remained  in  the  pound  a  certain 
period,  fixed  according  to  its  nature 
(*dithim,*  translated  'delay  in  pound,'  is 
the  name  of  this  period),  and  the  expense 
of  feeding  and  tending  ran  against  the 
distress,  and  was  payable  out  of  it  for  this 
period.  At  the  end  of  the  delay  in  pound 
the  forfeiting  time  T'lobadh  *)  began  to  run, 
during  which  the  distress  became  forfeited 
at  the  rate  of  three  '  seds '  per  day  until 
entirely  forfeited.  If  the  entire  value 
of  the  distress  thus  forfeited  was  exactly 
equal  to  the  original  debt  and  the  sub- 
sequent expenses,  the  debt  was  liqui- 
dated:  if  it  was  less  than  this,  a  second 
distress  was  taken  for  the  difierence ;  and 
if  more,  the  overplus  was  returned.  All 
this  proceeding  was  managed  by  the  party 
himself,  or  his  law  agent,  with  the  several 
witnesses  of  the  various  steps,  and  other 
necessary  parties. 

But  if,  instead  of  allowing  his  cattle  to 
go  to  pound,  the  debtor  gave  a  sufficient 
pledge  (*  gell ')— e.g.  his  son,  or  some 
article  of  value — ^to  the  creditor  that  he 
would  within  a  certain  time  try  the  right  to 
the  distress  by  law,  the  creditor  was  bound 
to  receive  such  pledge.  If  he  did  not  go  to 
law,  as  he  so  undertook,  the  pledge  became 
forfeited  for  the  original  debt. 

At  any  time  up  to  the  end  of  the 
*  dithim '  the  debtor  cuuld  recover  his  cattle 
by  paying  the  debt  and  such  expenses  as 
had  been  incurred.  But  if  he  neglected  to 
redeem  them  until  the  'dithim'  had  ex- 
pired, then  he  could  only  redeem  such  of 
them  as  were  still  unforfeited.^ 

Dr.  Fergason  remarks  that  the 
three  initiatoiy  steps  of  the  Irish 
actioB — ^first,  the  notice  ;  seoolidly, 
leaving  the  distrained  beasts  under 
a  lien  in  the  hands  of  the  owner 
daring  the  stay;  and  thirdly,  the 
driving  them  at  the  expiration  of 
the  stay  to  the  ponnd — correspond  in 


a  remftrk^ble  manner  to  tiie  mm* 
mens,  attachment,^^  and  distrms 
under  the  old  Common  Law ;  that 
the  provision  by  which  the  debtor 
might  at  any  time  before  forfeiture 
regain  possession  of  his  goods  on 
giving  sureties  to  try  the  validity 
of  the  distress  at  law,  is  nothing 
but  the  Common  Law  right  of 
Replevin  (an  action  which  has  been 
ridiculously  alleged  to  have  hem 
invented  by  Chief  Justice  Glanvil 
in  the  time  of  Henry  II.)  ;  and  that 
the  apparent  discrepancies  between 
the  ancient  Irish  and  English  prac- 
tice are  perhaps  due  less  to  original 
diversity  of  the  two  than  to  modern 
developments  or  modifications  of 
the  Common  Law.  It  should  be 
added  here  that  the  Irish  distress 
procedure  also  closely  corresponded 
to  the  English  in  the  circumstance 
that  it  required  no  assistance  or 
permission  from  a  Court  of  Jnstioe. 
The  same  writer,  speaking  of  the 
ancient  Irish  Law  against  remoring 
distresses  of  cattle  from  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  were  taken^  ft 
prohibition  not  appearing  in  English 
and  Scottish  legislation  till  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
observes : 

The  explanation  of  so  strange  an  appear- 
ance of  superior  social  arrangement  in  this 
country  (Ireland)  is  doubtless  to  be  fmmd 
in  the  declaratory  nature  of  these  English 
and  Scottish  Statutes ;  rfnd  we  must  deem 
those  historians  to  be  mistaken,  who,  from 
the  introductive  appearance  of  such  enact- 
ments, have  concluded  that  before  their 
passing  no  law  existed  against  themischiefr 
which  they  profess  to  remedy. 

He  shows  that  the  English  legisla- 
ture in  Ireland,  in  an  Act  of  i8 
Edw.  IV.,  adopted  the  usage  sanc- 
tioned by  the  native  law  in  respect 
of  the  sale  of  unredeemed  distresses. 
Two  years  before  this  same  legis- 
lature had  styled  the  Irish  legal 
system  *  the  wicked  and  damnable 
law  caUed  Brehon  law.'**  '  The  very 


^  SenehuB  M6r,  vol.  i.,  Pref  xlvi.  xlvii. 

*'  Sir  Henry  Maine  considers  that  the  Irish  stay  of  proceedings  corresponded  more 
closely  to  some  provisions  of  the  Leges  Barbarorum. 
*•  Stau  i6  Edw.  IV.,  cited  by  Ferguson,  op,  cit,  16. 
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existence,'  aajs  the  modem  Engliah 
JQiist,  'in  ancient  Ireland  of  the 
law  [of  distress]  .  .  .  summarised 
[above]  is  almost  enongh  bj  itself 
to  destroj  those  reckless  theories  of 
race  which  assert  an  original,  in- 
herent diflference  of  idea  and  usage 
between  Teuton  and  Celt.'*^  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  Irish  Law 
of  Distress  was  not  merely  a  remedy 
against  a  debtor,  but  a  primitive 
procedure  resorted  to  in  a  great 
variety  of  cases.  It  differed  from 
the  Common  Law  of  England  in 
this  particular,  and  also  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  under  the  Celtic 
system,  as  we  have  seen,  the  cattle 
distrained  became  liable  to  for- 
feiture. When,  after  the  coming 
of  the  English  to  Ireland,  the  na- 
tive inhabitants  continued  of  course 
to  distrain  cattle  for  debt,  according 
to  their  own  ancient  practice,  the 
English  legislature  made  such  dis- 
traint felony  if  carried  out  contrary 
to  the  forms  of  English  Common 
Law.  In  the  words  of  Sir  Henry 
Maine,«> 

The  IriBh  used  the  remedy  of  distress 
because  they  knew  no  other  remedy,  and 
the  English  made  it  a  capital  felony  in  an 
Irishman  to  follow  the  oiUy  law  with  which 
he  waa  acquainted.  Nay,  those  Tery  sub- 
tleties  of  old  English  law  which,  as  JBlack- 
stone  says,  made  the  taking  of  distress  *  a 
hazardotiB  tort  of  proceeding'  to  the  civil 
distrainor,  might  bring  an  Irishman  to  the 
gallows,  if  in  conscientiously  attempting  to 
carry  out  the  foreign  law  he  fell  into  the 
smallest  mistake. 

Besides  the  light  thrown  by  it  on 
Beveral  obscure  historical  questions, 
the  study  of  the  old  Irish  legal  sys- 
tem has  a  peculiar  importance  from 
the  &ct  that  traditions  and  ideas 
derived  from  it  continue  to  influence 
the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  to-day. 
Among  these  'survivals,'**  as  Mr. 
Tylor  would  call  them,  may  be 
classed  some  ideas  of  the  modem 
tenant  about  land.  There  is  ground 
for  concluding  that  some  consider- 


able time  at  least  before  the  arrival 
of  the  English,  private  ownership 
had  come  into  existence  in  Ireland, 
but  this  would  not  appear  to  have 
been  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  In 
general  cases,  so  far  as  we  know, 
the  tradition  survived  more  or  less 
distinctly  of  the  conmion  oHgin  of 
the  tribe  and  their  joint  ownership 
of  its  land.  With  ideas  derived 
&om  this  state  of  things  is,  we  pre- 
sume,  to  be  connected  the  deep- 
lying  feeling  of  the  Irish  farmer 
that  so  long  as  he  pays  rent  for  the 
land  he  has  a  right  to  live  on  it, 
and  that  to  evict  him  from  his 
holdinfi^  is  in  a  certain  sense  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  lawful  property. 
'It  is  one  of  the  facts,'  says  Sir 
Henry  Maine,  *with  which  the 
Western  world  will  some  day  as- 
suredly have  to  reckon,  that  the  poli- 
tical ideas  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  human  race,  and  its  ideas  of 
property  also,  are  inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  notions  of  family  in- 
dependency, of  collective  ownership, 
and  of  natural  subjection  to  pa- 
triarchal power.'** 

To  the  survival  of  old  tribal 
ideas  must  also,  no  doubt,  be  attri- 
buted the  extraordinary  combination 
of  kinspeople,  often  still  witnessed 
in  Ireland,  in  a  quarrel  which  pro- 
perly concerns  one  only,  as  also  the 
traditional  dislike  to  surrender  up 
an  ill-doer  to  justice.  Some  three 
centuries  ago,  the  Borderers  of 
Northumberland,  whatever  was  the 
constitution  of  their  own  mixed 
race,  had  a  form  of  society  presenting 
many  features  common  among  the 
Celtic  population  of  the  two  islands. 
We  are  told  by  Gray,  whose 
Chorography  was  published  in  1649, 
that  the  Northumbrians,  who  were 
held  aliens  by  the  good  men  of 
Newcastle,  had  '  one  barbarous  Cus- 
tome  amongst  them ;  if  any  two  be 
displeased,  they  expect  no  Law,  but 
bang  it  out  bravely,  one  and  his 


*  Maine,  Early  History  of  Institutions,  p.  282.  **  Ibid,  294. 

**  A  word  which  seemt  parallel  to  the  primary  sense  of  the  Latin  superstUio, 
*■  Op.  cit,  pp,  2,  3. 
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kindred  agaisst  the  other,  and  his ; 
thej  will  subject  themselves  to  no 
Jnstice,  but  in  an  unhumane  and 
barbarous  manner,  fight  and  kill  one 
another;  they  run  together  clangs 
{as  they  terme  it)  or  names.  This 
fighting  they  call  their  Feides  or 
deadly  Feides,  a  Word  so  barbarous 
that  I  cannot  express  it  in  any  other 
Tongue.**'  Mackenzie,  who  cites 
this  passage  in  his  History  of  North- 
urnberland,  remarks  aJso  that  in 
1581  the  Scottish  legislature  so  far 
recognised  the  Celtic  usage  in  the 
matter  of  the  corporate  responsi- 
bility of  the  tribe  as  to  make  a  whole 
clan  answerable  for  the  delinquen- 
cies of  its  individual  members;  and 
that  in  another  statute  shortly  after 
the  chief  of  each  tribe  was  made 
responsible  for  all  the  misdeeds  of 
the  surname.  The  reader  will  per- 
haps not  have  failed  to  note  how 
the  '  feides  '  mentioned  above  find 
their  parallels  in  the  animosities  of 
what  are  called  Irish  'factions,' 
animosities  which  seem  to  be  gene- 
rally the  successors  of  ancient  clan 
feuos. 

The  old  feeling  that  one's  tribe 
alone  could  claim  his  sympathies, 
and  that  every  outsider  was  but  an 
enemy,  may  be  apparently  discerned 
in  the  toast  yet  drunk  by  the  Mun- 
ster  peasants,  Ghrddh  mo  chridhe  mo 
duine  fein — *  The  love  of  my  heart 
my  own  people.*  So  the  former 
enmities  of  tribes  sometimes  find 
modern  representatives  in  the  anti- 
pathies of  different  provinces  or 
counties,  the  respective  peoples  of 
which  would  seem  to  sometimes 
consider  themselves  of  entirely  dif- 
ferent   races.       A  writer    in    the 


Dublin  Penny  Journal  for  Januaiy 
1835,  tells  us  how  an  old  Clare  man, 
the  coxswain  of  the  revenue  pin- 
nace, when  shipping  back  to  their 
own  side  of  the  Shannon  a  number  of 
Kerry  beggars,  whose  crowding  in- 
to  Clare  had  long  been  an  annoyance 
to  the  people  of  that  county,  raised 
his  hand,  and  cried  with  vehemence, 
^  Go ;  and  if  ever  you're  ca/aght  in 
Ireland  again  'tisn't  this  way  well 
serve  ye.' 

Among  a  people  so  slow  to  part 
with  the  traditions  of  the  past,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  their  daily 
speech,  as  well  as  their  opinions, 
should  bear  occasional  traces  of  an 
order  of  things  long  passed  away. 
A  Oalway  man  will  still  say  of  some 
arduous  matter,  '  The  Head  of  my 
Tribe  wouldn't  do  it '  (M  dian/adh 
mo  Cea/nn-fine  e).  This  very  title 
ceann-fine,  the  term  by  which  the 
law  tracts  designate  the  chief,  was 
claimed  so  late  as  1822  by  an  old 
man  called  John  MacSwyne,  who 
maintained  that  he  was  the  lineal 
head  of  his  once  powerful  family — 
the  MacSuibhne,  or  MacSwyne,  of 
the  Districts.  OtwBjyiri\uB Sketches, 
presents  the  words  in  the  barbarous 
form  *  caunfinny.'**  A  common 
living  Irish  word  for  a  thief,  pro- 
nounced 'behoonagh,'  is  apparently 
a  curious  and  suggestive  survival 
from  pastoral  times,  for  it  means 
'  always  stealing,' '  always  trespass- 
ing,' hithhenach,  and  was  originally 
a  technical  word  for  a  thievish  cow 
or  other  animal. 

From  even  the  few  features  of  it 
selected  for  illustration  in  the  fore- 
going .  necessarily  very  imperfect 
sketch,  the  reader  will  perhaps  have 


u 


ChoTograjphia^  or  a  Survey  of  NetocastU-u^n-Tine^  London,  1649,  p.  34.  The  word 
60  barbarous  (  ^^fettd)  is  akin  to  the  Gothic  Jijan,  to  hate,  probably  also  to  the  English 
fyki,  and  the  Irish  fich^  to  fight,  to  avenge.  We  may,  perhaps,  compare  the  Corsican 
vendetta  ( avindicta),  so  far  as  regards  the  transfer  of  meaning  in  the  word. 

Many  of  the  words  in  frequent  use  among  the  Borderers,  as  slogan^  clann  (Gray's 
'  clang '),  wore  purely  Celtic.  Cattle-lifting,  again,  for  which  they  were  so  notorious, 
was  a  survival  from  a  pastoral  society  form^  like  that  of  the  Celts  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  The  keeping  of  cattle  in  the  house,  an  ancient  usage  in  Wales  and  Ireland^ 
was  another  remnant  of  the  times  when  they  were  of  such  tbIuo  that  it  was  of  para- 
mount importance  to  protect  them  from  nocturnal  foray. 

**  C.  Otway,  Sketches  in  Ireland^  descriptive  of  Interesting  and  hitherto  unnoticed 
Districts  in  the  North  and  Souths  Dub.,  1827,  p.  80. 
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l)een  able  to  judge  of  some  of  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  old 
Irish  law  system.  Notwithstanding 
so  much  ignorant  dennnciation,  it 
is  now  seen  to  have  been  bnt  a 
sister  of  the  old  English  law,  some- 
times closely  resembling  it,  and  with 
it,  and  with  the  Twelve  Tables  them- 
selves, no  doubt  derived  from  some 
early  body  of  customs,  relating  to 
the  tillage  and  holding  of  land,  the 
keeping  of  cattle,  and  the  mutual 
rights  of  tribes  or  families,  in  force 
among  a  primitive  race  from  whom 
most  of  the  European  nations  have 
sprang.  As  such  customs  were 
probably  first  decided  upon,  as  the 
most  elementary  rules  of  equity 
and  convenience,  by  the  deliberation 
of  the  Head  of  the  Household  and 
his  council  of  kinsmen,  or  of  the 
Seniors  of  the  tribe,  in  a  yery  simple 
and  natural  form  of  society ;  after- 
wards  handed  down  till  they  became 
venerable  from  immemorial  usage; 
and  finally  thrown  into  solemn  form, 
as  law,  by  the  Chief,  Priest,  and 
Judge ;  it  need  not  surprise  us  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Ldsh  law  are 
often  found  so  simple,  judicious, 
and  equitable,  compared  even  with 


modem  law,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
procedure  for  Distress.  Some  por- 
tions of  the  system,  however,  e.g. 
those  relating  to  the  eric,  and  some 
respecting  Marriage  and  Divorce, 
were  undoubtedly  merely  relics  from 
the  ruder  stages  of  society  which 
had  called  them  forth,  and  were 
unsuited  to  the  times  in  which  they 
are  found  operative.  In  laying  down 
the  law,  i^in,  the  Breiheamh  invent- 
ed his  cases,  and  parts  of  the  code 
bear  witness  to  the  curious  and 
fanciful  character  of  the  Celtic  mind. 
The  system,  however,  taken  as  a 
whole,  was  suited  to  and  venerated 
by  the  race  that  it  had  grown  up 
among;  its  hereditary  expositors 
had  a  great  hold  on  the  respect  of 
the  people;'  it  seems  to  have  had 
in  itself  the  capabilities  of  deve- 
lopment  and  improvement ;  and 
candid  inquirers — ^looking  especially 
to  the  misconception  of  its  real 
nature  among  former  English  law- 
yers— Sir  Richard  Cox,  for  ex- 
ample, believing  that  it  was  en- 
tirely unwritten — ^will  agree  with 
Sir  Henry  Maine  that  its  abolition 
was  at  once  a  mistake  and  an 
injustice.'^ 


**'A  greet  mistake  and  a  great  wrong,' op.  eit.  i6i.  Thaddeos  Roddy,  a  Leitrim 
gentleman,  dieoovered  to  Cox  the  enor  named  above  as  to  the  supposed  nnirrittea 
character  of  Irish  law,  showing  him,  in  1699,  a  number  of  Irish  law  books,  but  it  doea 
not  appear  that  he  took  any  steps  to  rectify  the  mistake,    Feiguson,  op.  cit,  5,  note. 
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THE  LIMIT   OF  THE   HABITABILITY  OP  LONDON. 

Bt  F.  R.  Condbr,  C.E. 


TWO  thonsand  two  bnndred  years 
ago  the  greatest  political  writer 
whom  the  worid  has  jet  seen  spoke 
of  the  number  of  50,000  citizens  as 
nnwieldj  for  a  State.  If  we  multiply 
that  number  by  a  thousand  we  do 
not  far  exceed  the  population  which 
more  than  one  first-class  Power  is 
likely  soon  to  include.  We  then  only 
arrive  at  five-eighths  of  the  popnla- 
tion  of  BuBsia — using  the  term  as  a 
political  rather  than  as  a  geogp^aphi- 
cal  expression.  Our  own  normal 
rate  of  increase  may  be  taken,  in 
round  numbers,  at  one  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  nation  has  doubled 
its  size  within  the  present  cen- 
tury. Viewed  in  detail,  the  in- 
crease is,  in  some  cases,  &r  more 
rapid.  London,  for  instance,  dou- 
bles its  population  in  forty  years. 
It  is  swelled,  to  the  degree  in  which 
it  exceeds  the  normal  rate  of  na* 
tioual  increase,  by  a  displacement  of 
part  of  the  conntiy  population.  In 
fact,  it.  is  swelled  in  a  higher 
ratio,  because  the  conditions  of 
city  life  are  less  favourable  to 
the  natural  increase  of  popula- 
tion than  are  those  of  many 
coantry  districts.  We  have  but  to 
glance  at  the  statistics  of  countries 
in  different  stages  of  national  grovrth 
to  be  aware  of  the  extraordinary  dif- 
ferences  in  density  of  population 
which  are  effected  in  course  of  time. 
Over  the  vast  area  claimed  as  their 
patrimony  by  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  the  mean  density  of 
population  is  such  as  to  allow  a 
SQuare  mile  to  every  eleven  souls. 
That  is  at  the  rate  of  58  acres 
apiece.  In  Turkey,  wasted  as  much 
of  the  fertile  soil  is  by  bad  govern^ 
ment,  there  are  120  souls  to  the 
square  mile.  In  France,  where  re- 
publican institutions  and  thrifty 
habits  have  kept  down  the  rate  of 
increase  far  below  its  natural  levels 
the  xiumber  rises  to  180.     In  Italy 


it  is  225  ;  in  China,  267.  Over  the 
whole  area  of  British  India  the  ratio 
of  population  is  only  204  to  the 
mile,  but  this  includes  wide  ranges 
of  barren  country.  In  Bengal  the 
density  rises  to  269,  in  Oude  it  is 
469  per  square  mile.  Among  the 
countries  of  Europe,  Flanders  is  the 
most  densely  populated.  The  United 
Kingdom  oontoins  254  souls  per 
square  mile,  Belgium  421,  Flanders 
718.  But  if  we  regard  England  and 
Wales  alone,  the  density  of  popula- 
tion rises  to  384  souls  per  mile.  In 
Middlesex  it  is  680,  in  London  it  is 
25,666,  or  as  many,  in  the  denser 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  as  40  souls 
per  acre. 

It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate 
the  influence  of  conditions  so  vary- 
ing on  the  institutions,  laws,  habits, 
and  general  civilisation  of  mankind* 
The  particular  point  to  which  it  is 
now  wished  to  call  attention  is  the 
influence  of  density  of  population  on 
the  physical  welfare  or  otherwise  of 
a  people.  The  relations  of  man  to 
the  elements  that  surround  him — ^to 
earth,  water,  air — ^must  be  extra- 
ordinarily different  if  we  compare 
those  of  the  backwoodsman  with 
those  of  the  citizen.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
the  same  planet  which  is  inhabited 
by  each.  But  we  may  well  con- 
ceive that  a  less  violent  contrast 
might  be  presented  between  a  land- 
scape in  Mars  and  one  on  our  own 
globe,  than  is  exhibited  between  the 
abode  of  those  who  may  pass  days 
or  weeks  without  seeing  any  human 
beings  but  the  members  of  their  own 
family,  and  those  who  are  pent 
within  walls,  with  roofs  above,  pave- 
ments below,  and  forty  inhabitants 
packed  on  an  acre. 

Slowly,  very  much  more  slowly 
than  the  increase  of  density  has 
proceeded,  have  certain  nations  be- 
come aware  that  special  provisions 
for.  the  maintenaaoe  of  health  be- 
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come  impeifttive  when  the  accretion 
of  popnlation  has  reached  a  certain 
point.  How  these  matters  were 
regarded  of  old  we  are  not  ftillj 
aware.  Health,  there  is  reason  to 
eonclnde,  was  formerly  regarded  as 
a  religions  rather  than  as  a  scientific 
qaestion.  Many  of  the  provisions 
of  the  most  venerable  sacred  laws 
appear  to  have  had  health  princi- 
pUy  in  view.  Aristotle  himself 
suggests  how  attendance  on  the 
temples  was  to  be  made  nse  of  for 
important  hygienic  ends.  The  pro- 
duction and  the  maintenance  of  a 
pore,  sonnd,  healthy  breed  was  an 
object  which  ancient  legislators 
beUeved  it  to  be  their  dnty  to  pro- 
mote. In  the  laws  that  regnlate 
food,  labonr,  rest,  marriage,  educa- 
tion, interment,  whetht^r  we  turn  to 
the  Germania  of  Tacitas,  to  the 
elaborate  provisions  of  the  Mishna, 
or  to  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  we  still 
find  the  same  idea.  Public  health 
was  amain  object  of  legislation ;  and, 
in  order  to  promote  and  to  maintain 
it^  the  sanction  of  religion  was  con- 
tinually invoked. 

We  know  less  of  the  degree  of 
experience  obtained  by  early  investi- 
gation of  natural  law  as  to  the  re- 
sults of  density  of  popnlation  than 
could  be  wished.  We  have  the  evi- 
dence of  ruins,  cisterns,  and  other 
traces  of  the  abode  of  man  in  many 
parts  of  the  East,  which  show  that 
countries,  now  wild  and  desolate, 
were  formerly  densely  peopled  and 
highly  cultivated.  With  regard  to 
Borne,  we  possess  records  of  the 
census  taken  firom  time  to  time. 
The  irregularity  in  the  numbers 
given  suggests  the  same  inference 
that  we  may  draw  from  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh  or  of  Kerac.  The  density  of 
population  in  early  times  must  have 
heen  periodically  checked  by  the 
lavages  of  war,  pestilence,  and 
famine.  The  grim  theories  of  some 
modem  political  economists  repre- 
sent the  no  less  grim  facts  of  a  time 
when  their  science  was  unborn. 

From  the  time  when  the  down- 


&11  of  the  traffi-comedy — or  rather 
the  tragical  farce — of  the   Napo- 
leonic   empire    was    wrought    by 
the  hands  of  Arthur  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  his  small  but  uncon- 
querable band  of  English  soldiers, 
the  citizens  of  London  have  been 
more   and    more    distinctly  made 
aware  of  the  evils,  inconvenience, 
and  danger  that  trod  on  the  heels  of 
their  rapid  increase    in  numbeis. 
Down  to  the  year  1815  it  was  a 
penal  offence  to  dispose  of  any  of 
the  fouler  refuse  of  domestic  life  by 
turning  it  into  the  Thames.     Sub- 
sequently to  that  date,  drainage  into 
the  common  sewers  was  permitted  ; 
and  in  1847  ^^  ^^^^  -^^^  o^  Parlia- 
ment which  rendered  it  imperative 
to  adopt  this  method  of  drainage  in 
London  received  the  Royal  Assent. 
At  this  time  the  sewers  of  Lon- 
don were  under  the  management  of 
eight  distinct  and  independent  Com- 
missions.   These  were,  for  the  City, 
Westminster,   Holborn    and    Fins- 
bury,  Tower  EEamlets,  Poplar  and 
Bluckwall,  Kent  and  Surrey,  Green- 
wich and  St  Katherine's.    No  har- 
mony of  action  existed  between  these 
authorities.   Each  appointed  its  own 
officers,  adopted  its  own  plans,  and 
carried  out  its  own  works,  without 
any  regard  to  the  good  or  evil  effect 
which  they  might  have  on  any  ad- 
joining district.     No  engineering  or 
structural  principles  were  laid  down. 
Sizes,  shapes,  and  levels  of  drains 
were     promiscuously     determined. 
Large  sewers  were  made  to   dis- 
chargeinto  smallerones ;  egg-shaped 
sewers  were  connected  witli  sewers 
built  with  vertical  side-walls,  and 
egg-shaped  sewers  with  the  big  end 
upward  ran  into  effg-shaped  sewers 
with  the  big  end  downward,  or  the 
reverse. 

In  the  year  1847  these  enlight- 
ened grnardians  of  the  public  health 
were  superseded  by  a  single  body 
under  the  title  of  the  Metropolitan 
Commission  of  Sewers.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  Commission  were  nomi-^ 
nated  by  the   Government.      The 
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leading   idea  whicH   inspired    the 
labours  of  tbe  Commission — itmight 
be  thongbt  disrespectful  to  term  it 
a  craze — ^was    that    the    domestic 
service  could  be  best  carried  on  bj 
the    introduction    of    earthenware 
pipes  of  small  size;  the  view  being 
that  a  velocitj  would  be  thus  at- 
tained which  would  keep  the  pipes 
much  more  free  froxa  deposit  than 
would  be  the  case  with  a  larger 
sewer.     Tbe  fundamental  fallacy  of 
the  view  was  due  to  the  neglect  of 
the  fact  that  the  velocity  of  water 
is  directly  as  the  head,  and,  to  some 
some  extent,  inversely  as  the  fric- 
tion.   A  given  quantity  of  water 
flowing  througb  a  pipe  which  it 
completely  filled  would  have  nearly 
double  the  surfacefriction  of  an  equal 
flow  througb  a  pipe  of  double  the 
size,  supposing  the  inclination  to  be 
the  same.      Any  increase  in  the  dis- 
charge from  tbe  smaller  pipe,  as 
compared  to  the  larger,  can  be  due 
only  to  tbe  heading  up  of  tbe  back 
water,  which  it  is  uie  main  object  of 
sewerage  to  prevent.     Within  about 
six  years,  under  the  impulse  of  tbe 
Commission,  thirty  thousand  cess- 
pools were  done  away  with;  and 
the  entire  refuse  of  London,  from 
b oases  and  from  streets,  was  turned 
directly  into  the  Thames. 

Brevity  of  life  seems  to  have  been 
a  characteristic  of  corporate  sani- 
tary bodies.  Within  nine  years 
six  distinct  Sewer  Commissions 
were  successively  appointed.  The 
second  dated  in  1849,  the  third  in 
1850,  tbe  fourth  in  185 1,  the  fifth 
in  1852,  the  sixth  in  1855,  and  the 
seventb,  the  present '  Meto)politan 
Board  of  Works,'  in  1856. 

In  consequence  of  advertisements 
for  plans  issued  by  tbe  second  of 
these  Commissions,  under  pressure 
of  the  daily  fouling  of  the  river, 
one  bundred  and  sixteen  scbemes 
were  sent  in  for  examination.  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson,  Mr.  Bicndel, 
and  Sir  William  Cubitt,  whicb  three 
eminent  engineers  formed  members 
of  the  third  Commission,  reported 
that  not  one  of  these  projects  could  be 


recommended  for  absolute  adoption. 
After  long  examination  and  discus- 
sion, the  system  of  interoepting^ 
sewers  was  adopted  in  principle; 
and  in  1854  Mr.  (now  Sir  Josepb) 
Bazalgette,  and  Mr.  Haywood,  tbe- 
engineer  of  the  City  Commissioners- 
of  Sewers,  were  directed  to  prepare 
plans  on  this  principle,  which  have 
formed  the  basis  of  that  eventoallj 
carried  out. 

Tbe  City  of  London  proper,  the 
nucleus  of  tbe  vast  brick-and-mor- 
tar  province  wbich  now  forma  tbe 
metropolis,  stood  on  a  low    bill^ 
sloping  down  to  tbe  banks  of  the 
Thames.      Tbe    extension    of    the 
town  gradually  spread  over  tbe  sar- 
rouncUng  districts,  not  only  follow- 
ing the  k>w  level  of  tbe  river  banks,, 
but  climbing,  on  the  north,  towards 
the  summit  of  the  hills  of  Higbgate 
and  Hampstead,  whicb  rise  to  be- 
tween 400  and  500  feet  above  tbe 
level  of  high  water  at  LondonBridge. 
During  the  gradual  and  spontane- 
ous growth  which  is  usual  in  Eng- 
lish towns,  little  regard  is  paid  in 
the  first  instance  to  tbe  accidente 
of  the  g^und.     Such  as  it  is,  it 
is  built  on,  and  made  tbe  best  ofl 
Hills  of  any  great  severity,  indeed, 
check  the  expansion  of  building;  a 
fact  which   oeoomes  very  obvioua 
when  the  north  of  London  is  com- 
pared with  tbe  districts  in  which 
the  metropolis  is  so  rapidly    ex- 
tending on  the  east,  the  west,  and 
the  south.     The  steep  pitch  of  Mns- 
well  Hill  has  preserved  a  fine  area 
of  wooded  land  as  yet  free  from  tbe 
grasp  of  the  builder.     For  a  long^ 
series  of  years  the  steep  ascent  of 
Snow  Hill  was  a  constant  source  of 
cost  and  delay  to  tbe  entire  stream 
of  traffic  towards  tbe  City  from  the 
west.     But    it   is    not    until    the 
diflerences  of  level  affect  hydraulic 
works  that  their  real  importance  be- 
comes clearly  manifest.  From  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  various  Commissions 
above  mentioned,  one  ruling  idea 
may  be  deduced.  It  is  one  that  haa 
be^,  to  a   certain   extent,  acted 
upon    by    the    projectors    of    the 
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metropolitan  dTainaee  works.  It 
is  one  that  mast  not  be  lost  sight  of 
in  the  oorreeponding  service,  that 
of  the  water  supply  of  London.  It 
has  been  entirely  overlooked — as 
&r  as  the  published  report  oan  be 
relied  on — by  Messrs.  Bazalgette, 
Easton,  and  Bramwell,  in  their 
recent  crude  proposal  to  combine  a 
fresh  supply  of  water  for  drinking 
purposes,  with  a  constant  high- 
prasnre  service  for  the  extinction 
of  fire.  The  principle  which  must 
underlie  any  tnoroughly  efficacious 
system  for  sending  water  into,  and 
removing  it  from,  the  metropolitan 
area,  is  that  of  the  division  of  the 
territory  in  question  into  hypso- 
metric zones. 

This  important  principle,  if  now 
for  the  first  time  distinctly  formu- 
lated, has  been  to  a  certain  extent 
acted  on  in  the  sewerage  of  the 
metropolitan  system.  In  the  part 
of  that  system  where  it  has  not 
been  adequately  taken  as  the  rule, 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  pre- 
sence of  very  serious  mischief.  The 
main  channel  of  the  nobthbbn  high 
ivnh  siwsB  runs  from  Kentish 
Town,  by  Upper  Hollow^,  Upper 
Clapton,  Homerton,  and  Macloiey, 
to  Old  Ford,  receiving  the  sew- 
age of  the  whole  metropolitan  area 
OD  the  outer  side  of  the  irregular 
curve  thna  described.  The  hiddlb 
I'lviL  MAIN  8BWBB  runs  in  an  ap- 
proximately straight  line  from  Bays- 
water,  along  Oxford  Street,  Hol- 
bom,  Old  Street  Road,  and  on  the 
]u>rth  of  the  Oreat  Eastern  Rail- 
way, falHng  into  the  northern  line 
aHtUe  to  the  west  of  Old  Ford.  A 
third  line,  that  of  the  nobthebn 
i^w  lbvbl  sbwvb,  skirts  the  course 
of  the  river  valley  from  Ghiswick 
to  limehouse,  ana  then  runs  in  a 
^rth-eaaterly  direction,  to  join  the 
other  two  united  lines  at  Abbey  Mills. 

It  is  in  this  low  level  northern 
Hue  that  an  economy  has  been 
practised  to  which  it  is  probable  that 
^  bad  sanitary  condition  of  the 
public  offices,  ^urlborough  House, 
and  much  of  the  low-lying  part  of 


Westminster,  is  principally  due. 
The  section  of  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment subway  and  low  level  sewer 
which  is  appended  to  the  report  on 
the  main  orainage  of  London,  from 
which  we  take  the  preceding  details 
(which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  for  1865),  shows  that  the 
centre  of  the  8  feet  3  inch  barrel, 
which  is  there  marked  '  low  level 
sewer,'  is  only  about  15  feet  below 
the  Trinity  high  water  level,  the 
bottom  of  the  invert  being  just 
18  feet  below  that  level.  This  is 
20  inches  above  the  low  water 
of  the  average  spring  tides,  so  that 
the  drainage  effected  by  that  sewer, 
allowing  2  or  3  feet  of  flow,  is  but 
little  deeper  than  was  that  of  the  old 
sewers  into  the  river  at  low  water. 
The  effect  of  this  on  a  large  area  of 
highly  valuable  property  is  but  too 
evident.  How  serious  it  is  appears 
from  the  fiict  that  a  district  of 
about  14^  square  miles,  forming 
the  western  suburb  of  London,  and 
thus  lying  higher  up  the  river 
valley  than  Westminster,  is  drained 
by  a  sewer  17  feet  6  inches  lower 
in  level  than  the  so-called  low  level 
sewer;  the  sewage  being  actually 
pumped  up  for  that  number  of  feet 
at  Chelsea,  to  run  through  the 
latter  conduit.  A  second  lift  of 
36  feet  is  effected  at  Abbey  Mills. 
The  fiAct  that  the  sewage  of  Ful- 
ham,  Chelsea,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood is  pumped  up  for  1 7-^  feet  to 
run  along  a  channel  the  bottom  of 
which  is  20  inches  above  low  water, 
is  one  of  very  serious  gravity.  It 
is  not  always  safe  to  express  a 
decided  opinion  on  plans  and  re- 
ports, apart  from  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  circumstances  whidi  may 
have  modified  works  by  the  occur- 
rence of  unexpected  difficulties. 
But,  with  this  reserve,  it  can  hardly 
be  questioned  that  the  low  level 
line  found  necessary  for  Chelsea 
and  for  Fulham  should  have  been 
carried  on  at  the  same  level  to 
provide  for  the  drainage  of  West- 
minster.   In  that  case  we  should 
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have  been  spared  the  terrible  and 
dangerons  nnisances  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  in  the  case  of 
the  roj^al  palaces  and  great  pnblio 
offices  at  Westminster. 

That  a  great  error  has  thus  been 
committed,  is  a  yiew  which  is  not 
invalidated  by  the  example  of  the 
low  level  sewer  on  the  sonth  of  the 
Thames.  This  conduit,  commenc- 
ing at  Pntney,  takes  an  approxi- 
mately direct  line  through  low 
ground,  formingthe  bed  of  a  former 
channel  of  the  Thames ;  and  drains 
an  area  of  twenty  square  miles  be- 
tween Putney  and  Deptford.  The 
surface  of  this  area  is  in  most  places 
below  high  water  mark,  and  in  some 
places  five  or  six  feet  below  it ;  and 
the  misery  caused  by  the  overflow 
of  exceptionally  high  tides  will  be 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers. 
The  lift  at  the  outlet  of  the  ten 
miles  of  sewer  in  question  is  i8  feet. 
The  e£fect  of  the  work  has  been 
admirable,  and  has  been  almost 
equal  to  that  of  an  elevation  of 
the  enture  district  to  an  equal 
height.  The  sewer  was  constructed 
through  a  stratum  of  sand  and 
gravel,  copiously  charged  with 
water.  Under  Deptford  Greek,  and 
below  the  foundationB  of  the  piers 
of  the  Greenwich  Railway,  con- 
siderable difficulties  had  to  be  over- 
come. But  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  this  line,  together  with  the 
Bermondsey  branch,  gives  addi- 
tional reason  for  regret  that  the 
sewage  of  Westminster  has  been 
carried  at  a  level  which  is  so  &r 
from  meeting  the  requirements  of 
that  important  district. 

The  HiOH  LEViL  SBWSK  on  the 
south  of  the  Thames,  together  with 
its  southern  branch,  drains  an  area 
of  about  twenty  square  miles,  lying 
between  Tooting,  Sydenham,  and 
Greenwich.  The  &11  is  rapid,  rang- 
ing from  53  feet  in  a  mile  at  the 
upper  end,  to  9  feet  per  mile  at  the 
Brixton  road,  and  to  28  inches  per 
mile  at  Deptford;  where  the  con- 
tents of  the  low  level  sewer,  before 
referred  to,  are  pumped  into  the 


out&ll  channel.  From  Greenwich 
the  whole  volume  of  sewage  flows 
through  a  single  channel  to  the 
Crossness  reservoir  and  pumping 
station,  at  a  distance  of  thiiteen 
miles,  measured  on  the  river,  below 
London  Bridge.  Barking  Ci?eek,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  northern  outfall, 
is  a  mile  and  a  half  nearer  the 
centre  of  the  City. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  pro- 
vision for  the.  low  level  drainage 
of  the  Borough  appears,  so  fiir  as 
the  levels  are  indicated,  to  be  not 
carried  deeper  than  that  for  West- 
minster eastward  of  the  Pimlioo 
lift.  But  the  conditions  of  the  two 
provinces  were  widely  difierent.  On 
the  marshy  ground  of  Southwark, 
foundations,  drains,  and  cesspools 
were  necessarily  carried  only  to  a 
comparatively  short  depth  below 
the  surface.  In  the  long  occupation 
of  Westminster  as  a  building  site, 
low  water  line  was  taken  as  a  guide 
for  the  construction  of  drains,  and 
cesspools  went  much  deeper.  Thus 
the  ground  is  honeycombed  and 
pierced  by  various  kinds  of  old 
drains,  sumps,  and  pools,  whidi  it 
was  essential,  for  the  thorough 
purification  of  the  soil,  to  under- 
drain.  It  seems  impossible  to  jus- 
tify the  low  level  of  the  main  sewer 
to  the  west  of  the  Pimlico  lift,  with- 
out condemning  the  higher  level 
adopted  for  the  continuation  of  this 
conduit.  There  seems  to  be  some 
good  reason  to  anticipate  that  it 
will  prove  necessary  to  lay  a  deeper 
line  of  main  sewer  in  order  to  pro- 
vide satisfactorily  for  the  complete 
sanitation  of  Marlborough  House, 
St.  James's  Palace,  Pall  MaU, 
Spring  Gkurdens,  and  the  public 
offices  in  and  about  Parliament 
Street,  provided  with  a  separate 
lifting  pump.  To  relay  the  low  level 
sewer  at  the  level  of  its  western  con. 
tinuation  would  now  involve  engi- 
neering difficulties  of  a  high  order. 
But  the  principle  of  making  a  large 
body  of  sewage  thus  run  uphill,  is 
one  that  the  engineer  must  always 
view  with  the  utmost  disfavour. 
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Afl  the  case  now  stands,  inde- 
pendent of  the  special  reasons  for 
regarding  the  drainage  of  West- 
minster as  imperfectly  effected,  the 
entire  sewage  of  London  is  poured 
into  the  Thames,  without  any  at- 
tempt being  made  to  filter  or  to 
disinfect  the  poisonous  stream,  at 
two  points,  one  of  which  is  eleven 
and  a  half,  and  the  other  thirteen 
miles  seaward  of  London  Bridge. 
The  width  of  the  river  in  eacli  local- 
ity is  nearly  the  same,  being  about 
Beren  hundred  and  seventy  yards. 
The  depth  of  the  channel  below 
low  water  datwn  is  about  twenty 
feet,  but  the  profile  of  the  bottom 
of  the  river  is  very  irregular.  The 
amount  of  sewage  pumped  into  the 
Thames  at  the  points  cited  is  about 
120,000,000  gallons  per  diem.  The 
minimum  measure  flow  of  the 
Thames  at  Hampton  is  estimated  by 
Mr.  Batemau  at  308,720,000  gallons 
per  diem  for  a  considerable  period 
together.  The  Brent,  the  Fleet,  the 
Tyeboum,  and  other  affluents  in- 
crease this  ndnimum  considerably. 
Bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  these  con- 
tributions can  hardly  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  pure  water.  Mr. 
Harrison  estimates  the  number  of 
days  in  which  the  mean  flow  of  the 
Thames  was  below  400,000,000  gal- 
lons at  only  twenty-five  in  a  dry 
year.  Thns  the  admixture  of  sewage 
and  Thames  water,  which  is  now 
constantly  in  process  between  Bark- 
ing and  Crossness,  may  be  taken 
to  consist,  under  the  most  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  of  from  one- 
third  to  one-fourth  sewage,  to  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  river  water ; 
the  river  water  itself  being  to  some 
extent  contaminated  by  drainage 
horn  above  London. 

It  is  thns  plain  that  the  result 
of  the  expenditure  of  4,6oo,oooZ. 
on  the  main  drainage  of  London, 
is  to  pour  into  the  Thames,  at 
a  mean  distance  of  twelve  and  a 
quarter  miles  below  London  Bridge, 
sewage  of  117  square  miles  of 
country,  covered  by  a  dense  popu* 
latum    of    more    than    4,250,000 


souls.  The  differences  between  the 
nuisance  created  at  this  spot,  and 
that  which,  commencing  in  1815, 
had  become  intolerable  in  1849,  are 
mainly  these:  In  the  present  case 
provision  has  to  be  made  for  a  popu- 
lation increased  by  the  additions 
made  during  twenty  years — ^the  ac- 
tual rate  of  increase  being  such  as 
to  double  in  forty  years.  Secondly, 
the  spot  selected  for  the  mixing 
operation  is  in  a  part  of  the  river 
of  at  least  double  the  width  and 
double  the  depth  of  the  Thames 
above  bridge.  The  downward  cur- 
rent therefore  will  have  only  a 
fourth  of  the  velocity  of  that  through 
London.  On  the  other  hand,  there  Is 
a  removal  of  the  nucleus  of  the 
nuisance  to  the  distance  stated ;  and 
there  is,  or  rather  was  proposed 
to  be,  a  further  gain  by  the  dis- 
charge of  the  sewage  at  lugh  water, 
or  continuously  during  a  certain 
state  of  the  tide,  instead  of  at  low 
water  alone,  as  in  the  former  case. 
The  difference  has  been  estimated 
as  equal  to  a  gain  of  twelve  miles 
in  distance.  According  to  float 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Frank 
Foster,  and  repeated  by  Mr.  Bazal- 
gette  and  Captain  Burstal,  B.N.,  the 
space  gained  in  the  seaward  move- 
ment of  floating  matter,  being  the 
gain  of  the  ebb  over  the  flow,  was 
in  one  case  flve,  and  in  another 
seven,  miles  in  fourteen  days.  It 
was  thus  ai^ed  that  the  travel  up 
and  down  the  river  of  the  mixture 
made  at  Barking  would  not  reach 
London  itself. 

A  gallon  of  water  weighs  10  lbs., 
or  70,000  troy  grains.  The  mean 
quantity  of  suspended  matter  in 
London  sewage  is  stated  by  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette,  from  the  analyses 
of  the  River  Pollution  Commission- 
ers, at  48*65  grains  per  gallon.  This 
is  equal  to  66*66  grains  in  100,000. 
The  standard  of  river  purity  fixed 
by  the  first  report  of  the  River 
Pollution  Commission  determines 
any  water  that  contains  13  grains 
by  weight  of  suspended  matter  in 
X  00,000    to    be    polluted.      Thus, 
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taking  the  outflow  of  the  river 
aloDe  in  summer,  the  pollation 
effected  daily  at  Barking  and  Cross* 
ness  is  abou  t  five  times  that  regarded 
as  inadmissible,  as  &r  as  suspended 
matter  is  concerned. 

But  it  mast  be  remembered  that^ 
on  the  most  feivourable  view  of  the 
case,  which  is  that  founded  on  the 
float  experiments,  there  is  only  a 
seaward  advance  of  from  5  to  7 
miles  a  fortnight.  Let  us  take  it 
at  6  miles,  which  is  equal  to  754 
yards  a  day ;  while  the  original 
mixture  is  making  that  progress,  a 
second  dose  of  the  poison  is  pouied 
in.  And  this  process  is  so  conti- 
nuous, that  the  pressure  of  an 
oscillating  mass  of  increasingly  foul 
matter  in  the  Thames,  such  as 
Captain  Oalver,  B.N.,  states  that  he 
has  observed,  is  a  fact  as  to  which 
there  can  be  no  denial.  The  effect 
of  the  influx  of  sea-water  was,  no 
doubt,  in  the  first  instance  enough 
to  dilute  the  mixture  above  stated, 
of  48  grains  of  suspended  matter 
per  gallon,  at  least  thirty  fold.  But 
there  seems  to  be  no  escape  from 
the  argament  that  the  water  is  con- 
tinually growing  fouler.  Take  it 
how  we  will,  when  the  sewage  of  the 
actual  population  of  Greater  London 
is  now  turned  into  the  Thames,  370 
tons  of  insoluble  poisonous  matter, 
and  28  tons  of  soluble  salts,  w.hich 
are  usually  regarded  as  noxious, 
will  be  mixed  up  daily  with  the 
flow  of  the  river. 

As '  to  the  intolerable  nuisance 
which  had  gradually  intensified  in 
the  Thames  from  18 15  to  1850,  it 
is  unnecessary  here  to  speak.  Those 
who  remember  the  state  of  the 
river  will  agree  that  the  escape  of 
London  from  devastating  pestilence 
was  matter  of  marvel.  And  the 
first  question  which  it  is  necessary 
to  put  is.  Is  it  satisfactory  to  carry 
on,  12  miles  below  London,  a  con. 
stantly  intensifying  nuisance  of  this 
serious  and  dangerous  nature,  even 
if  we  hold  that  the  polluted  mix- 
ture is  not  likely,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances,  to  ascend  above  Lon- 


don Bridge  ?  Is  it  well  to  inter- 
pose a  pestilential  zone  in  the 
water  way  from  London  to  the 
sea? 

The  urgency  of  this  questian  has 
hitherto  been  veiled  by  two  caoses. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  great  and 
sensible  relief  that  was  given  to 
the  Thames,  as  regards  the  purity 
of  the  stream,  by  the  first  intercep- 
tion of  the  sewage  of  London,  and 
by  its  diversion  to  a  point  nearly  12 
miles  below  London  Bridge.  The 
second  is,  according  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  engineer  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  the  fact  that,  by  the 
existing  '  arrangement,  the  sewaee 
is  not  only  at  once  diluted  by  t£e 
large  volume  of  water  in  the  Thames 
at  high  water,  but  is  also  carried 
by  the  ebb  tide  to  a  point  in  the 
river  26  miles  below  London  Bridge, 
and  its  return  by  the  following  flood 
tide  within  the  Metropolitan  area  is 
effectaally  prevented.' 

With  re^Burd  to  the  first  question, 
the  satisfaction  due  to  the  improved 
state  of  the  river  between  the 
bridges  must  depend  on  the  two 
conditions,  first  of  its  permanence, 
and  secondly  of  its  not  being  pro- 
duced at  a  cost,  in  a  sanitary  point 
of  view,  which  may  prove  to  coun- 
terbalance the  advantage  actually 
gained. 

With  regard  to  the  second,  an 
accurate  investigation  of  the  known 
fiMsts  of  the  topography  of  London, 
and  of  the  hydraulic  movement  of 
the  river,  leads  to  a  grave  impeach* 
ment  of  the  exactitude  of  the  state- 
ment. The  infall  at  Barking  Creek 
is  not  14  miles  below  London 
Bridge.  London  Bridge  is  not  the 
easteorn  boundary  of  London ;  it  is 
more  nearly  the  centre  of  the  metro- 
polis. Barking  Creek  is  little  over 
11^  miles  below  the  bridge,  mea- 
sured along  the  centre  of  the  chaDnel. 
London  extends  along  both  banks 
of  the  Thames,  certainly  as  &r  as 
the  entrance  to  the  West  India 
Docks,  3  miles  belowLondon  Bridge ; 
and  may  be  said  again  to  skirt  the 
river,  on  its  left  bank,  at  Blaok- 
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waU,  7  miles  below  bridge.  Be- 
tween the  former  point  and  the 
infall  of  the  northern  sewage,  then, 
tliere  only  intervenes  a  distance  of 
8^  miles  instead  of  14.  Blaokwall 
is  only  4^  miles  above  the  infall. 
This  is  the  topographical  state  of 
the  case. 

As  to  the  movement  of  the  river, 
it  is  shown  by  the  float  experiments 
on  which  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette 
bases  bis  calcnlations,  that  in  the 
Jnly  tides  matter  suspended  in  the 
Thames  works  np  the  river  9  miles 
daring  the  strengthening  of  the 
tides  from  neaps  to  springs.  In 
the  eqainoctial  tides  the  ascent 
Tonst  be  more  considerable.  It  is 
trae  that  in  the  falling  off  of  the 
the  tides  the  action  is  in  the  other 
direction,  and  that  there  is  a  balance, 
or  nett  seaward  motion,  of  from  5 
to  7  miles  in  14  days.  But  this 
does  not  affect  the  fikct,  that  the 
iipper  course  of  the  river  is  f  onled 
every  spring  tide,  to  at  least  half 
a  mile  within  the  pool,  by  the 
regolar  action  of  the  tide. 

This  calcalation,  however,  deals 
with  a  floating  substance  pat  into 
^e  river  at  high  water  when  it  has 
its  maximum  seaward  movement, 
^opposing  it  was  put  in  at  low 
water,  it  woold  be  carried  1 2}  miles 
np  the  river  by  flood  tide  at  springs. 
Tlins,  if  it  were  pnt  in  at  low 
vrater  neaps,  it  would  ascend  the 
river  9+i2|  =  2i}  miles  by  the 
succeeding  high  water  springs,  or 
to  above  Chiswick.  The  whole  cal- 
culation of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
sewage  is  thrown  into  the  river  at 
tarn  of  tide.  How  does  this 
accord  with  the  fiicts  ? 

We  have  seen  that  the  sewage 
of  London,  when  it  does  not 
nun,  amounts  to  more  than 
120,000,000  gallons  per  diem. 
This  is  from  :}-  to  ^  of  the  mean 
minimum  flow  of  the  river  at  Hamp- 
ton. Supposing  that  the  sewage  at 
present  serves  a  population  of  only 
3,000,000  souls  out  of  4,225,000 
actually  resident  within  the  area  of 


the  'Greater  London'  of  the 
Registrar- General,  260  tons  of  sus- 
pended poUuting  matter  and  20 
tons  of  soluble  salts  are  daily 
pumped  into  the  reservoirs.  The 
pumps  at  Abbey  Mills  are  calcu- 
lated to  lift  15,000  cubic  feet  of 
fluid  per  minute,  those  at  Crossness 
lift  10,000  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
The  united  duty,  which  is  equal  to 
156,000  gallons  per  minute,  will 
require  13  hours'  work  in  order  to 
pump  1 20,000,000  gallons  of  sewage. 
In  how  short  a  time  can  this  great 
mass  6f  pollution  be  turned  into  the 
Thames? 

The  limit  of  the  ascent  of  the 
poisonous  matter  into  London  de- 
pends on  the  time  within  which  it 
is  turned  into  the  river  after  high 
water.  We  must  choose  between 
two  evils.  To  keep  the  sewage  from 
ascending  the  cnannel  with  the 
flood,  it  must  be  poured  in  one 
dense  undiluted  mass  into  the 
stream.  To  prevent  the  constant 
oscillation  of  vast  islands  of  putres- 
cent matter  np  and  down  the  water- 
way, the  infall  must  be  so  distri- 
buted through  the  whole  period  of 
the  ebb  that  the  partially  poisoned 
wator  will  ascend  above  Westmin- 
ster Bridge.  The  more  we  dilute 
the  sewage  the  higher  it  will  ascend 
the  river. 

These  are  no  vague  or  imaginary 
statements.  They  may  be  verified 
by  reference  to  the  Trcmsactions  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
for  the  year  1865,  which  contains 
the  report  on  the  subject,  bv  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette,  from  which  the 
main  facts  above  cited  have  been 
taken.  They  show  that  the  actual 
stnte  of  the  case  has  not  yet  been 
laid  before  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don. Further,  they  show  beyond 
controversy  that  a  steady,  though 
gradual,  deterioration  in  the  river  is 
certain,  if  this  quantity  of  crude 
sewage  be  daily  turned  into  its 
channel  at  the  existing  outfalls. 

According  to  Mr.  Ronnie's  Re< 
port  of  1834  the  mean  velociiy  of 
the  current  of  the  Thames  is  two 
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miles  per  hoar,  and  the  qnanidtj 
passing  over  Teddington  weir  is, 
in  round  numbers,  80,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  or  a  little  more 
than  three  times  the  capacity  of  the 
pamping  apparatus  of  the  Metro- 
politan Boaid.  We  have,  however, 
allowed  four  times  the  amount  of 
pure  water  instead  of  three.  The 
question  which  now  waits  for  solu- 
tion is  this  :  Taking  the  nett  sea- 
ward movement  of  the  sewage  at 
half  a  mile  per  day  (which  is  a  little 
over  the  mark)  for  what  is  put  in 
at  the  top  of  the  tide,  taking 
volumes  and  velocities  as  above, 
and  estimating  the  flood  at  Barking 
and  Crossness  at  from  thirty  to 
thirty-three  times  the  volume  of 
the  current,  at  what  rate  is  the 
Thames  actually  fouling  ? 

This  question  assumes  an  impor- 
tance even  greater  than  that  which 
at  the  first  blush  attaches  to  it.  For 
it  relates,  not  only  to  the  actual  and 
the  future  condition  of  the  great 
highway  of  our  foreign  commerce, 
but  to  the  safety  with  which  the 
vital  interests  of  London  can  be 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  magnitude  of  its 
actual  responsibilities,  and  appar- 
ently heedless  of  the  fact  that  in 
relying  on  the  immunity  afforded 
by  Parliamentary  powers,  which 
have  been  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  a  surprise,  to  violate  without 
scruple  the  whole  tenour  of  recent 
legislation  as  to  our  rivers,  this  body 
holds  a  position  perilously  unsafe, 
the  Boanl  has  attempted  the  forci- 
ble expropriation  of  the  property  of 
the  London  water  companies.  Not 
only  has  it  entirely  failed  to  show 
any  ground  for  anticipating  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis 
would  derive  any  benefit  from  such 
a  change,  but  it  has,  within  the 
last  few  months,  given  the  most 
signal  proof  of  the  want  of  scrutiny 
which  it  exerts  as  to  any  estimates 
which  it  allows  to  be  brought  for- 
ward  under  its  sanction.  Li  Novem- 
ber last  the  Board  adopted  a  reoom- 


mendation,  by  following  which  thej 
expressed  a  hope  that  a  saving  d 
7o,oooZ.  per  annum  would  be  ef- 
fected to  the  ratepayers.  The 
proposal  was  no  less  than  that  of 
the  introduction  of  a  dupUcate  set 
of  water  pipes  over  the  whole  area 
of  the  metropolis,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  water  for  drinking, 
presumably  more  pure  than  that 
now  supplied,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  for  keeping  a  constant  supply 
of  water,  under  a  considerable 
hydraulic  pressure,  available  for 
the  extinction  of  fire. 

If  we  glance  at  the  main  features 
of  this  extraordinary  proposal,  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  judge  of 
the  advisability  of  the  more  recent 
effort  by  the  Bioard,  namely  that  for 
the  forcible  acquisition  of  existing 
rights. 

The  report  assumes  that  the  ex- 
isting water  supply  is  impure  in 
quality*  In  reply  to  this,  the  medi- 
cal officer  of  health  for  Islington 
publishes  analyses  of  the  water 
supplied  by  the  eight  existing  com- 
panies for  the  last  ten  years,  and 
declares  the  plain  result,  *  that  the 
water  supplied  to  Loudon,  the 
healthiest  city  in  the  world,  is  as 
excellent  in  quality  as  it  is  liberal 
in  quantity.'  To  supply  in  each  of 
the  533,000  houses  of  the  metro- 
polis about  an  eighth  part  of  the 
quantity  of  water  already  supplied, 
and  to  do  this  by  a  duplicate  set  of 
pipes,  is  the  suggestion  approved  by 
the  Board.  They  modestly  estimate 
the  cost  of  their  new  works  at  rather 
less  than  half  that  of  the  existing 
works,  to  which  they  are  to  form  a 
supplement.  But  while  the  cost  of 
distribution  now  amounts  to  a  Httle 
over  460,0002.  per  annum,  only 
32,500^.  per  annum  is  allowed  for 
the  same  item  over  the  new  works ! 
In  a  case  of  distribution  from 
house  to  house  the  expenses  depend 
on  the  detaU,  not  on  the  qoandty, 
of  the  supply.  The  special  kind  of 
fittings  designed  for  the  two  gallons 
per  head  to  be  dribbled  out  on  the 
new  plan  would  cost,  there  can  be 
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little  donbt,  far  more  in  superin- 
tendence  and  maintenance  than  the 
present  long-establifilied  organisa- 
tion. It  would  be  almost  ezclnsively 
in  the  item  of  pnmping  that  the 
difference  of  quantity  would  tell  on 
cost,  and  the  utterly  inadequate 
amount  set  down  for  distribution 
is  alone  sufficient  to  condemn  the 
scheme.  Further,  the  16,000,000 
gallons  of  daily  supply  proposed  are 
to  be  taken  from  the  source  from 
which  the  East  Kent  Company 
already  draws  about  half  that 
amount,  and  from  which  it  is  the 
assertion  of  tbat  company  that 
thrice  the  present  yield  is  not  to  be 
obtained. 

The  advantage  to  be  derived  in 
any  case  of  re-distribution  of  sup- 
ply, from  the  division  of  London 
into  hypsometric  zones,  as  already 
practised  bj  one  great  company,  is 
entirely  overlooked  by  the  new 
scheme.  A  head  of  400  feet  is  pro- 
posed, which,  while  exerting  a 
pressure  of  twelve  atmospheres  in 
the  low-lying  parts  of  London, 
would  be  unable  to  throw  a  jet  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  houses  on  the 
slopes  ascending  towards  the  north, 
em  limits  of  the  metropolis.  An 
addition  of  from  28,  6d.  to  3*.  6rf. 
to  the  existing  water  rate  of  6s.  6d. 
per  head  on  the  average  through 
the  metropolis,  would  be  the  most 
tangible  result  of  the  adoption  of 
this  scheme. 

At  the  same  time,  as  an  argument 
in  favour  of  their  plan,  the  reporters, 
in  August  last,  speak  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  existing  water  com- 
panies as  likely  to  cost  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  metropolis  from 
20  to  25  millions  of  money,  a 
snm  which  would  probably  be 
afterwards  doubled.  The  mover 
of  the  report  observed  that  the 
Board  'were  not  afraid  of  the 
nuignitude  of  the  work  before  them, 
nor  were  they  afraid  of  the  expense.' 
How  far  the  ratepayers  will  en- 
oouxage  this  heroic  soom  of  cost 
on  tne  part  of  their  'governing 
^y,'  remains  to  be  seen. 


When  we  compare  the  wild  and 
boundless  magnificence  of  the  plans 
supported  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  with  the  actual 
result  of  the  expenditure  of  nearly 
five  millions  sterling,  under  their 
control,  in  the  drainage  of  London, 
it  is  plain  that  some  check  must  be 
imposed  on  the  imagination  of  this 
governing  body.  We  see  them  con- 
aemning,  without  trial,  the  quality 
of  the  existing  water  supply,  in 
order  to  support  a  scheme  for  in- 
troducing a  partial  supply  of  their 
own,  winch  there  is  no  reason  to 
anticipate  would  be  even  fraction- 
ally more  pure  than  the  water  taken 
from  existing  sources.  We  see 
millions  of  cost  spoken  of  as  imma- 
terial. We  see  no  evidence  of  any 
appreciation  of  the  sole  advantage 
that  is  to  be  expected  from  the  con- 
solidation of  the  existing  companies 
under  one  management — namely, 
the  saving  of  pumping  and  of  pres- 
sure by  proportioning  the  height 
of  reservoirs  to  that  of  the  area 
they  are  to  supply  with  water.  And 
at  the  same  time  that  on  the  one  hand 
we  are  called  upon  to  admire  the  zeal 
of  the  Board  for  purity  of  supply,  we 
see,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their 
main  daily  operation  results  in  the 
pollution  of  the  Thames  in  a  manner 
that  everyone  outside  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  must  re- 
gard as  extremely  dangerous.  The 
entire  course  of  legislation,  and  in- 
deed of  scientific  inquiry,  for  the 
last  half-centuiy,  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  sewage  poison  sent 
into  water  maintains  its  pernicious 
character  even  in  a  very  high  degree 
of  dilution.  Against  the  conversion  of 
our  rivers  into  sewers  every  impar« 
tial  inquirer  loudly  protests.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  waa 
never  anticipated  that  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  would 
permanently  throw  crude  sewage 
into  the  Thames.  But,  certainly,  to 
entrust  the  body,  which  is  doing 
more  than  any  o^er  in  England  to 
counteract  the  efforts  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  improve  the  purity  of  our 
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riyers,  with  the  fanction  of  dis- 
posing  at  will  of  the  water  supply 
of  London,  doubling  its  ma- 
chinery, and  doubling,  or  trebling, 
the  nominal  capital  invested  m 
the  necessary  works,  would  be  a 
measure  proving  the  most  utter  in- 
difiference  to  the  public  welfare  on 
the  part  of  any  authority  that 
sanctioned  it.  How  far  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
may  feel  called  on  to  oppose  the  Bill 
or  Bills  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
remains  to  be  seen.  That  their  con- 
version into  law  would  be  a  sore 
evil  for  the  metropolis,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  readers  of  the  forgoing 
remarks  will  agree. 

His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  has  called  attjention  to  the 
pressing  need  of  the  devotion  of 
some  systematic  care  to  the  water 
supply  of  England.     So  fiur  as  the 
numerous  disconnected  local  autho- 
rities called  into  existence  by  the 
Act  of  1872  are  at  work,  it  may 
be  well  questioned   whether  they 
are  not  engaged  in  a  race  to  make 
England  uninhabitable.     The  hy- 
drology of  each  river  basin  is  an 
indivisible  question.     No  works  of 
any  magnitude  can   be  attempted 
in  any  portion  of  such  a  basin, 
without  great  risk,  until  the  whole 
series  of  hydrologic  phenomena  are 
known.      If  we  want  water,   we 
have  to  study  rain&ll,  percolation, 
evaporation,  and  river    discharge. 
If  we  bring  water  to  a  spot  by 
artificial  means,  we  have  to  provide 
for  its  proper  removal,  when  its 
domestic  work  is  done.    If  we  em- 
ploy water  as    a    scavenger,    we 
have  to  see  that  it  be   not  also 
made  the  distributor  of  pestilence. 
Each  step  that  is  taken,  or  each 
point  at  which    puzzled    sanitary 
authorities  find  themselves  in  doubt 
what  step  to  make,  reads  us  the 
same  lesson.     We  require  such  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  hydro- 
graphy of  England  as  shall  enable 
tlie  engineer  to  work  with  certi- 
tude, instead  of,  as  at  present,  by 
gness.     We  require  to  stop  tenta- 
tive measures,  until  it  be  known 


how  &r  they  may  prove,  not  only 
inefficient,  but  injurious.  We  re- 
quire some  more  vigilant  oversight 
of  the  vagaries  of  local  authorities 
than  at  present  exists.  The  case 
of  the  Thames  is  the  most  pressing, 
but  it  is  fair  from  being  the  onfy 
one  where  terrible  mischief  is 
threatened.  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Melliss  (whose  work  on  the  PurU 
jiGoiion  of  WcUer-carried  8ewa^ 
gives  a  more  complete  idea  of  the 
mischief  that  has  been  set  on  foot 
by  the  enforcement  of  independent 
operations  throughout  the  country, 
uninformed  by  any  general  surr^, 
system,  or  principles  of  action 
than  can  be  elsewhere  met  with) 
give  instances  of  the  pestilential 
nuisances  now  in  course  of  accredoo 
at  various  points  on  our  seaboard. 

The  problem  of  an  urban  supply 
of  water  is  in  itself  extremely  simple. 
The  entire  population  of  the 
country  can  be  supplied  with  as 
copious  a  daily  service  of  water  as 
that  which  is  distributed  in  the 
metropolis,  without  demanding 
more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the 
rainfall  of  England.  A  daily  distri- 
bution of  equal  amount  wonld 
destroy  ail  the  pestilential  refuse 
of  our  cities,  towns,  and  rural 
villages. 

In  the  concentration  of  this  re- 
fxLse  we  confront  a  great  danger. 
It  is  one  which,  unless  met  by 
adequate  forethought  and  intel- 
ligence, may  prove  almost  tm- 
manageable.  At  no  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  can  we  find  an 
instance  of  people  who  did  at  the 
same  time  so  much  and  so  little 
as  we  are  now  doing — so  mach 
to  remove  from  immediate  view 
that  which  is  unpleasant^  so  little 
to  prevent  the  creation  of  nuisances 
ten  times  as  deadly  as  those  which 
we  hurry  from  our  houses.  Unless 
some  wise,  patient,  exhaustive 
theory  be  directed  to  the  entire 
question  of  the  urban  and  outfiall 
circulation  of  the  waters  of  Eng- 
land, we  shall  find  our  dangers  and 
difficulties  in  this  matter  increase 
year  by  year. 
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IN  the  qualities  of  brilliancy  and 
eloquence,  Mrs.  Norton  was  the 
most  distinguished  literary  woman 
of  her  time.  As  a  novelist  she  was 
chiefly  known;  but  Mrs.  Norton's 
meet  brilliant  and  eloquent  composi- 
tions were  not  works  of  fiction.  Her 
style  was  not  employed  in  its  per- 
fection to  protest  against  any  other 
wrongs  or  to  depict  other  sorrows 
than  those  which  had  pierced  her 
own  heart.  This  is  not  an  imputation 
of  selfishness ;  it  is  merely  an  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  the  highest 
and  most  successful  efforts  of  genius 
are  those  which  have  their  inspira- 
tion from  the  deepest  feelings. 

Mrs.  Norton's  finest  writings  re- 
lated to  her  condition  as  a  married 
woman,  and  these  have  been  brought 
but  little  to  the  notice  of  the  pubfic  ; 
not  because  she  desired  privacy — in 
a  letter  to  the  present  writer  she 
fiaid, '  I  do  not  shrink  from  publicity 
as  to  a  single  word  I  have  printed' 
— bat  because  of  the  personality 
with  which  those  writings  are  per- 
vaded.    It  is  not  my  intention  to 
revive  by  any  unnecessary  allusion 
the  recollection  of  those  wrongs  the 
burden  of  which  forced  from  Mrs. 
Norton  such  passionate  eloquence. 
It  is  to  her  legal  disabilities  as  a 
married  woman,  illustrated  by  her- 
self, that  the  present  reference  will 
be    confined.    No  hope    is    more 
anxiously  urged  in  those  appeals 
than  that   the   outpouring  of  her 
own  indignation  may,  by  produc- 
ing amendment  of  the  laws  con- 
cerning   married  women,  have   a 
osefal  result.     'I  do  not  consider 
this  ifT  cause,'  she  wrote  in  her 
'  Letter  to  the  Queen'^'  though  it 
is  a  cause  of  which  (unfortunately 
for  me)  I  am  an  illustration.     It  is 
the  cause  of  all  the  women ;'  and  as 
a  knight  devotes  his  sword,  so  she 
consecrated  her  pen  first  and  chiefly 


to  enmity  against  those  laws  which 
still  deny  legal  equality  and  even 
legal  existence  to  married  women. 
In  some  minor  points,  the  laws  re- 
lating to  married  women  have  been 
amended;  but  the  'non-existence' 
against  which  she  protested,  and, 
substantially,  the  statue  of  a  married 
woman,  remain  unaltered.  There 
has  been  no  change  since  the  time 
when  Mrs.  Norton  wrote— when 
Sir  Erskine  Perry  proposed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  give  them 
legal  existence  in  terms  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  Bill  which  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  again  introduced  in  a  most 
able  speecn  in  1868,  and  to  those  in 
which  Lord  Coleridge  made  an 
equally  inefiective  proposal  last  year. 
A  husband  cannot  now  confiscate 
the  earnings  of  his  wife,  but  he  can 
paralyse  her  power  of  earning  by 
prohibition.  When  inquiry  was 
made  into  the  amount  of  Mrs. 
Norton's  literary  earnings,  which, 
as  the  law  then  stood,  were  the 
property  of  her  husband,  she  de- 
clared  the  proceeding  had  made  her 
dream  that  her 

.  .  .  gift  of  'writing  was  meant  for  a  higher 
and  stronger  purpose — that  gift  which  came, 
not  from  man,  but  from  GkxL  It  was  meant 
to  enable  me  to  rouse  the  hearts  of  others 
to  examine  into  all  the  gross  injustice  of 
these  laws — to  ask  the  *  nation  of  gallant 
gentlemen '  whose  countrywoman  I  am,  for 
once  to  hear  a  W3man's  pleading  on  the 
subject.  Not  because  I  aeserve  more  at 
their  hands  than  other  women.  Well  I 
know,  on  the  contrary,  how  many  hundreds, 
infinitely  better  than  I — ^more  pious,  more 
patient,  less  rash  under  ii^juiy — have 
watered  their  bread  with  tears !  Mj  plea 
to  attention  is,  that  in  pleading  for  myself, 
I  am  able  to  plead  for  all  these  others. 
Not  that  my  sufferings  or  my  deserts  are 
greater  than  theirs;  but  that  I  combine 
with  the  frtot  of  having  snffered  wrong, 
the  power  to  comment  on  and  explain  the 
cause  of  that  wrong,  which  few  women  are 
able  to  do. 
For  this,  I  believe  God  gave  me  the 
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power  of  writing.  To  this  I  devote  that 
power.  ...  I  deny  that  this  is  my  personal 
cause  ;  it  is  the  cause  of  all  the  women  of 
England.  If  I  could  be  justified  and  happy 
to-morrow  I  would  still  labour  in  it ;  and 
if  I  were  to  die  to-morrow  it  would  still  be 
a  satisfaction  to  me  that  I  had  so  striven. 

Mrs.  Norton  suffered  because  she 
was  a  woman.  Had  lier  case  been 
that  of  a  man,  the  result  could 
have  left  no  such  trouble  in  the 
path  of  life.  She  had  the  personal 
sympathy  of  the  King  (William 
IV.)  ;  the  friendly  aid  of  the  King 
of  the  Belgians : 

He  who  learned  perhaps  to  feel  more, 
having  suffered  more  than  others;  and 
who  remembered  me  in  my  early  girlhood, 
and  in  my  mother's  home;  he  who  was 
husband  and  fitther  to  the  heirs  of  the 
English  Crown  ;  and  who  in  the  pride  and 
prime  of  his  own  youth  saw  the  sun  set  one 
December  night  on  that  triumphantly 
happy  position,  and  saw  it  rise — a  childless 
widower. 

•    She  had  with  her — 

Public  opinion  and  the  good  wishes  of  good 
hearts.  Towhatend?  Vain,  though  not  value- 
less, has  been  this  accumulation  of  kind- 
ness, from  friends,  relatives,  and  strangers, 
for  want  of  such  laws  of  protection !  They 
could  pity,  but  they  could  not  help.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  glorious  thing  that  the  Law  should 
be  stronger  than  the  Throne.  It  is  one 
of  dear  boastful  England's  proudest  blind 
boasts.  But  it  is  not  a  glorious  thing  that, 
being  8trone:er  than  the  Throne,  it  should 
be  weaker  than  the  subject :  and  that  that 
which  even  a  king  can  only  do  within  a 
certain  limit— (oppress  or  uphold) — ^may 
be  done  with  boundless  irresponsible  power 
in  the  one  single  relation  of  husband  and 
wife. 

When  Mrs.  Norton  wrote  thus 
in  1855,  the  Law  relating  to  Hus- 
band and  Wife  was  in  a  somewhat 
different  condition  from  that  which 
obtains  at  present.  It  was  different 
in  regard  to  Divorce,  to  the  Cus- 
tody of  Infants,  and  to  the  Pro- 
perty of  Married  Women.  I  pro- 
pose to  show,  as  far  as  possible  in 
Mrs.  Norton's  own  words,  but  en- 
tirely in  harmony,  as  I  believe, 
with  her  opinions,  what  has  been 
the  extent  of  those  reforms,  and  in 
what  directions  they  have  been  in- 
sufficient.    At  that   time,  divorce 


was  a  'luxury  for  the  rich,  to  be 
obtained  only  by  special  enactment 
in  the  House  of  Ix>rds.'  But  iov 
women  there  was  neither  justice 
nor  divorce.  Lord  Brougham  had 
lately  affirmed  in  his  place  in  Par- 
liament concerning  a  case  which 
had  come  before  him  as  one  of  the 
Law  Lords:  'In  that  action  the 
character  of  the  woman  was  at 
immediate  issue,  although  she  was 
not  prosecuted.  The  consequence 
not  unfrequently  was,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  a  woman  was  sworn 
away;  instances  were  known  in 
which,  by  collusion  between  the 
husband  and  a  pretended  paramour, 
the  character  of  the  wife  has  been 
destroyed.  All  this  could  take 
place,  and  yet  the  wife  had  no 
defence ;  she  was  excluded  from 
Westminster  Hall,  and  behind  her 
back,  by  the  principles  of  our  juris- 
prudence, her  character  was  tried.' 
No  Law  Court  could  then  divorce 
in  England.  A  special  Act  of  Par- 
liament annulling  the  marriage  was 
passed  for  each  case.  The  House 
of  Lords  granted  this  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  the  husband 
who  could  pay  for  it,  but  not  to 
the  wife.  In  only  four  recorded  in- 
stances (two  of  which  were  cases 
of  incest)  did  a  wife  obtain  a  di- 
vorce. Addressing  the  Queen,  Mrs. 
Norton  wrote : 

In  an  old-fashioned  book  (written  by  a 
faTonrite  of  your  Majesty's  uncle,  George 
IV.)  the  author  says :  *  if  a  poor  man  were 
to  appear  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  praying  to  be  mvorced  gratia  from 
his  wife,  it  is  likely  that  the  Seigeant-«t- 
Arms  would  take  him  for  some  poor  luuatie, 
and  send  him  to  Bedlam. 

The  law  on  this  great  matter  has 
since  that  time  been  changed  by 
three  statutes.  The  Divorce  and 
Matrimonial  Act,  passed  shortly 
after  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton's eloquent  pamphlet,  established 
the  new  Gouirt;  and  it  was  pro- 
vided that  either  husband  or  wife 
might  obtain  a  divorce  on  the 
ground  of  adultery,  but  the 
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«an  only  present  a  petition  for 
diyorce  upon  allegation  that  the 
marital  offence  hais  been  acoom* 
panied  by  craelty  or  desertion.  By 
a  sabseqnent  Act  the  power  of 
decreeing  divorce  was  given  to  the 
Jadge  Ordinary,  without  referenoe 
to  oolleagaes,  with  the  provision 
that  the  decree  must  be  *  nisi,*  and 
not  final,  for  at  least  three  months. 
The  third  statute  relieved  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  by 
law  established  from  obligation  to 
perform  the  religious  office  at  the 
marriage  of  any  divorced  person. 
The  supplementary  provisions  of  the 
law  are ; — as  to  condonation — that 
parties  who,  after  the  offence 
charged,  have  consented  to  live 
again  as  husband  and  wife,  cannot 
obtain  a  divorce.  Judicial  separa- 
tion may  be  decreed  on  the  ground 
of  adultery  (on  the  part  of  the  man 
without  desertion  or  cruelty),  or 
upon  proof  of  cruelty  or  desertion. 
After  such  separation  a  woman  is 
as  a  single  woman  in  everything 
except  remarriage ;  and  even  prior 
to  a  decree  of  separation,  a  woman 
may  obtain  legal  protection  for  any 
property  which  may  result  from 
her  own  industry. 

Mrs.  Norton's  infant  children 
were  taken  from  her  under  circum- 
stances which  could  be  repeated 
to-day,  the  blameless  wife  having 
power  to  reclaim  them  only  by 
petition.  The  natural  claim  of  the 
mother  to  the  care  and  guardian- 
ship of  her  infant  children  is  not 
acknowledged  by  the  law.  But 
there  was  no  power  of  petition  when 
she  wrote: 

At  that  time  the  law  was  (and  I  thank 
Ood  I  belieTe  I  was  greatly  instramental 
in  changing  that  law)  that  a  man  might 
take  children  from  the  mother  at  anj  age, 
and  without  any  fault  or  offence  on  her 
pert.  There  had  b<>en  an  instance  in  which 
the  husbflffid  seized  and  carried  away  a 
tackling  infant,  as  his  wife  sata  nursing  it 
in  her  own  mother's  house.  Another  in 
which  the  husband,  being  himself  in  prison 
for  debt,  gare  his  wife's  legitimate  child 
to-the  woman  he  cohabited  with.  A  third 
(in  which  the  parties  were  .of  high  rank). 


where  the  husband  deserted  his  wife; 
claimed  the  babe  born  after  his  desertion 
(baring  already  his  other  children);  and 
left  her  to  learn  its  death  from  the  news 
papers!  A  fourth,  in  which  the  husband, 
liying  with  a  mistress,  and  travelling  with 
her  under  his  wife's  name,  the  latter  ap- 
pealed for  a  sepaiation  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court ;  and  the  adulterous  husband,  to  re- 
venge himself,  claimed  from  her  his  three 
infant  girls.  In  all  these  cases,  and  in  all 
other  cases,  the  claim  of  the  father  was 
held  to  be  indisputable.  There  was  no 
law  then  to  help  the  mother,  as  there  is  no 
law  now  to  help  the  wife.  The  blameless- 
ness  of  the  mother  signified  nothing  in 
those  days,  as  the  blameleesness  of  the  wife 
signifies  nothing  in  the  present  day. 

It  was  upon  the  occurrence  of 
this  cruel  addition  to  her  wrongs 
that  the  most  eminent  of  the  dis- 
tinguished counsel  who  had  l)een 
opposed  to  Mrs.  Norton's  claims, 
stated  concerning  her,  that  '  there 
never  was  a  more  deeply  injnred 
woman.'     She  herself  wrote  of  it: 

What  I  suffered  respecting  those  children 
Ood  knows,  and  He  only ;  wliat'I  endured, 
and  yet  lived  past — of  pain,  exasperation, 
helplessness,  and  despair,  under  the  evil 
law  which  suffered  any  man,  for  vengeance 
or  for  mterest,  to  tike  baby  children  from 
the  mother — I  shall  not  even  try  to  explain. 
I  beliere  men  have  no  more  notion  of  what 
that  anguish  is  than  the  blind  have  of 
colours ;  and  I  bleHs  Ood  that  at  least  mine 
was  one  of  the  cases  which  called  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  law  as  it  then  existed. 

As  it  now  exists,  the  EngUsh 
law  defining  the  mother's  rights  in 
regard  to  the  care  of  children  is, 
as  Mrs.  Norton  has  said,  far  from 
justice.  The  natural  claim  of  the 
mother  to  guardianship  on  the 
death  of  the  father  is  denied  by 
Parliament ;  and  in  case  of  sepa- 
ration or  diyorce,  a  blameless,  vir- 
tuous woman,  the  only  proper  and 
efficient  guardian  of  the  children 
of  a  vicious  and  profligate  father, 
is  mocked  by  processes  of  law 
which,  being  complied  with,  enable 
her  to  obtain  possession  of  her 
children,  but  only  to  the  age  of 
sixteen.  To  g^t  even  this  measure 
of  justice  she  must  exhibit  the  fact 
that  it  in  not  hers  by  law ;  she  mnst 
petition  a  Judge  of  the  Chancery 
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DiviAion,  who  *7?iay '  thereupon  order 
that  her  claim,  foanded  on  natural 
right,  upon  most  obvious  equity, 
and  fraught  with  nothing  but  the 
clearest  benefit  to  the  infant  chil- 
dren, shall  be  acknowledged. 
When  this  claim  is  again  urged 
in  Parliament,  the  following  appeal 
by  Mrs.  Norton  will  surely  be  re- 
membered: 

Ah  I  how  often  in  the  oourAe  of  thii 
Sesnon — in  the  course  of  this  year — ^will 
the  same  men  who  read  this  appeal  with  a 
strone  adverse  prejudice,  be  roused  by  some 
thought  in  a  favourite  author;  struck  by 
some  noble  anecdote ;  touched  by  some  beau- 
tiful pageant  of  human  feeling,  seen  among 
glittering  lights  from  a  side  box,  chanted, 
perhaps,  in  a  foreign  tongue!  And  yet  I 
hare  an  advantage  over  these — ^for  my  his- 
tory is  real,  I  know  there  is  no  poe&y  in 
it  to  attract  you.  .  .  .  There  was  none  of 
the  '  pomp  and  circumstance  *  of  those  woes 
that  affect  you,  when  some  faultless  and 
impossible  heroine  makes  you  dream  of 
righting  all  the  wrongs  in  the  world  I  But 
faulty  as  I  may  be — and  prosaic  and  un- 
sympathised  with  as  my  posidon  might 
then  be — it  was  tjitjust,  and  unjust  because 
your  laws  pretfentjusUoe,  Let  that  thought 
haunt  you,  through  the  music  of  your  Son* 
nambulas  and  Desdemonas,  and  be  with 
you  in  your  readings  of  histories  and  ro- 
mances, and  your  criticisms  on  the  juris- 
prudence of  countries  less  free  than  our 
own.  I  reaUy  wept  and  suffered  in  my 
early  youth — for  wrong  done  not  by  me, 
but  to  me,  and  the  ghost  of  whose  scandal 
is  raised  against  me  this  day.  I  reaUy 
suffered  the  extremity  of  earthly  shame 
without  deserving  it  (whatever  chastise- 
ment my  other  faults  may  have  deserved 
from  Heaven).  I  reaUy  lost  my  young 
children — craved  for  them,  struggled  for 
them,  was  barred  from  them — ^and  came 
too  late  to  see  one  who  had  died  a  painful 
and  convulsive  death,  except  in  his  coffin. 
I  realty  have  gone  through  much  that,  if  it 
were  invented,  would  move  you ;  but  being 
of  your  every-day  world,  you  are  willing  it 
should  sweep  past  like  a  heap  of  dead 
leaves  on  the  stream  of  time,  and  take  its 

Slace  with  other  things  that  have  gone 
rifting  down — 

*Oii  vs  la  feuille  de  Bose 
£t  la  feuille  du  Laurier ! ' 

The  third  matter  is  that  of  the 
Property  of  Married  Women.  When 
Mrs.  Norton  first  wrote  on  this 
subject,  a  married  woman  had  no 
property,  could  have  no  property — 


'  the  power  of  earning,  by  literature 
—which  fund  (though  it  be  the 
grant  of  Heaven  and  not  the  legacy 
of  earth)  is  no  more  legally  mine 
than  my  ftunily  property  .  .  .  the 
copyrights  of  my  works,  my  very 
soul  and  brains  are  not  my  own.' 

In  concluding  her  ^Letter  to  the 
Queen '  she  wrote : 

Let  the  Lord  Chancellor,  whose  office  is 
thus  described  in  Ghamber1ayne*s  SUUe  of 
England — *  To  judge,  not  according  to  the 
Common  Law,  as  other  Civil  Courts  do. 
but  to  moderate  the  rigoor  of  the  Law,  and 
to  judge  according  to  Equity,  Conscience, 
and  I^sason ;  and  his  Oath  is  to  do  right 
to  all  manner  of  people,  poor  and  rich, 
after  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  this  Realm, 
and  truly  counsel  the  King' — ^let  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  I  say,  the  'Summns  Oanoel* 
larius'  of  Great  Britain,  cancel,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  mlm 
of  England,  my  right  to  the  labour  of  my 
own  brain  and  pen  ;  and  docket  it,  among 
forgotten  Chanceiy  Papers,  with  a  parody 
of  Swift's  contemptuous  labelling — 

'  Only  a  Woman's  PamphleL' 

But  let  the  recollection  of  what  I  write 
remain  with  those  who  read;  and  above 
aU,  let  the  recollection  remain  with  your 
llajesty,  the  one  woman  in  England  who 
cannot  suffer  wrong,  and  whose  Boyal 
assent  will  be  formally  necessary  to  any 
Marriage  Reform  Bill,  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  assembled  Peers,  and  assembled 
Commons  may  think  fit  to  pass,  in  the 
Parliament  of  this  free  nation,  where,  with 
a  Queen  on  the  throne,  all  other  married 
women  are  legally  *  itoxv-existkmt/ 

That  plea  for  'existence,'  thus 
put  forward  in  1855,  Mrs.  Norton 
renewed  in  1874.  But  since  1873 
no  change  whatever  has  been  made 
in  the  law  affecting  the  property  of 
married  women.  In  1874,  she  dis- 
tributed  a  few  copies  of  a  pamph- 
let entitled  Taaaiion  by  an  Ir^ 
responsible  Taxpayer^  which  bears 
neither  a  date  nor  the  name  of  any 
publisher.  The  hrochwre  deals  with 
the  gp[ieyanoes  of  the  London  rat&> 
payer ;  for  humour,  it  might  have 
been  written  by  her  grandfather. 
Still  she  was  '  nou-ezistent  as  a 
married  womau.  Nou-existent  for 
protection,  but  not  non-existent  for 
extortion.  .  .  .  Liable  as  a  "  female 
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occupier  "  to  pay  taxes,  bat  not  able 
as  a  *'  female  occupier  "  to  hold  my 
house  except  through  trustees,  or 
to  compel  by  any  process  of  law 
the  payment  of  an  agreed  income.' 
She  had  been  libelled  and  *  informed 
that  being    a  married  woman,  I 
could  not  prosecute  of  myself,  that 
my  husband  must  prosecute.  There 
could  be  no  prosecution,  and  I  was 
left  to  study  the  grotesque  anomaly 
in  law  of  having  my  defence  made 
necessary — and  made  irwpossihle — by 
the  same  person.'     She  was  oyer- 
chargedin  respect  of  her  house,  and 
the  condition  of  the  street  in  which 
she  lired  was  neglected.     She  set 
herself  to    work    upon    the    local 
authorities,  and  soon  discovered  that 
*  the  ways  of  vestries  (one  of  those 
corporate    bodies  without  a    con- 
science of   whom    Sydney    Smith 
speaks)  are  past  finding  ont.'     At 
last,  '  h^nidng  to  feel  that  curly 
irritation  attributed  proverbially  to 
''the  worm  that  is  tn)dden  npon,"  ' 
she  insisted   'on  knowing   whose 
business  it  was  to  survey/    In  the 
course  of  endeavouring  to  compel 
attention  to  the  second  head    of 
complaint,    she  says  :  '  I  tried  the 
simple   and  useful    experiment  of 
pla(nng  some  waste  sand,  birdseed, 
withered    chickweed,    and    refuse 
from  a  cage  in  the  centre  of  the 
street  opposite  my  door,  where  I 
had  the  satis&ction  of  seeing  that 
it  remained  for  more  than  ten  days 
without  being  swept  away.'     She 
proposed  to  the  Vestry  'that  the 
elegant  title  of  Chestei^eld  Street 
should  be  changed  to  Bumble  Bow, 
Oozy  Lane,  Parish  Passage,  or  some 
other  appropriate  title.'     She  asked 
to  be  informed  '  why  music  should 
be  hawked  without  a  licence  more 
than  any  other  commodity  ?  '     She 
complained  that  while  the ' "  place  of 
settlement "  of  any  one  of  the  diriy 
loungers   who  slouch  along    with 
(H'easy    leather  straps    supporting 
discordant  organs  on  their  shoulders 
is  '*  no  affiur  of  the  parish,"  another 
man  is  incarcerated  for  spouting 
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passages  from  Shakespeare's  Bichard 
IIL  and  biddine  a  policeman  (in 
that  esteemed  £»mati8t's  words) 
"  take   any  form  but  that,"  while 
English  children  ^'  found  begging  " 
or  "  sleeping  under  archways  "  are 
(very    properly)    packed    off    to 
schools  and  reformatories  to  learn 
more  regular  habite  of  life.'     She 
declared  that  'the  vigorous  grasp 
of  jnstice  which  squeezes  pence  from 
penny  earnings  for  the  compulsory 
education  of  the  little  truant  who 
prefers  the  furrows  of  the  plough 
to  the  path  of  knowledge — grows 
delicately  helpless  and  relaxed  when 
dealing  with  aristocratic  neglect ; ' 
and  cited  '  Lord  Justice  James,  who 
in  deciding  a  Ghanceiy  suit  this 
spring,  observed :  "A  man  may  leave 
a  good  wife  and  deserving  children 
penniless,  and  bestow  the  whole  of 
his  fortune  upon  the  vilest  com* 
panions  of  his  profligacy  and  most 
wicked  accompHces  of  his  crimes, 
and  the  law  cannot  gainsay  him."  ' 
The  Law  relating  to  the  Pro- 
perty of  Married  Women  has  been 
amended,  not  in  the  spirit  of  justice, 
but  with  a  grudging  sense  of  expe- 
diency which  hM  left  it  more  nill 
of  anomalies  than  before.     It   is 
doubtful  if  the  power  of  a  married 
woman  to  engage  in  any  remunera- 
tive occupation  is  not  dependent  on 
the  will  of  her  husband ;  it  is  cer- 
tain    he    m&j   prohibit   her   from 
earning  anything.    But  if  her  occu-. 
pation  brings  profite,  those  profite 
are  now  nnquestionably  her  own. 
The  payment  due  for  her  brain  work 
or  handicraft  has,  since  1870,  ceased 
to  be  legally  dne  and  payable  to  her 
husband.     If  she  inherit  property 
by  intestacy  of  the  late  owner,  that 
is  her  own,  but  no  bequest  above 
200L  can  belong  to  a  married  wo- 
man.   No  amendment  of  the  law 
has  touched  her  status ;  she  is  now 
as  non-existent  as  she  was  before 
Mrs.  Norton  was  bom;  she  may 
be  libelled  with  impunity ;  she  can- 
not sue  or  be  sued ;  all  her  personal 
property  passes  to  her  husband  at 
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the  day  of  masTiage,  and  his  by  the 
same  procees  is  tne  rental  of  her 
real  property.  When  the  Married 
Women's  Property  Bill  was  passed 
to  the  HoQse  of  liords  in  1870,  it 
contained  two  harmonious  and  inter- 
dependent provisions.  One  pro- 
vided  that  a  wife  might  retain  as 
her  own  the  property  she  possessed 
before  marriage ;  the  other,  that  a 
husband  should  no  longer  be  liable 
for  debts  which  his  wife  had  con- 
tracted before  marriage.  The  House 
of  Lords  held  the  former  to  be  re- 
volutionary, and  struck  it  out ;  but 
their  lordships,  in  their  wisdom, 
retained  the  latter,  and  so  left  un- 
married female  traders  with  injured 
credit,  and  tradesmen  generally 
with  no  remedy  against  a  default- 
ing bride.  The  Act  of  1870  thus 
provided  women — ^it  has  been  sug- 
g^ted  by  way  of  dowry — ^with  a 
mode  of  cheating  creditors.  Women 
who  could  obtain  goods  on  credit 
before  marriage  could  avoid  pay- 
ment by  matrimony ;  and  one  case 
is  on  record  in  which  a  costly 
pianoforte  was  obtained  in  this 
way.  The  Act  of  1870  absolved 
the  husband  from  liabiHty ;  and  the 
wife,  remaining  non-existent,  could 
not  be  sued.  But  this  legislative 
blunder  had  cruel  consequences  for 
women  traders,  who  could  obtain 
no  credit  when  there  was  gpround 
for  suspicion  that  by  accepting  the 
non-existence  of  married  women 
they  might  defraud  a  creditor.  That 
tradesmen — electors  and  &thers — 
should  be  cheated,  was  to  Parlia- 
ment intolerable,  and  haste  was 
made,  upon  discovery  of  the  defect 
in  1874,  to  put  a  patch  upon  this 
loose  place  in  the  Act  of  1870.  It 
was  enacted — not  that  the  wife 
should  be  responsible  for  the  debts 
incurred  before  marriage,  which 
would  have  implied  the  legal  ex- 
istence of  a  married  woman  too 
strongly — but  that  a  husband  should 
be  liable  for  such  debts  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  property  she  brought 
him  at  ihe  marriage.  As  a  measure 


of  justice,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  moat 
faulty  that  was  ever  enacted,  not' 
only  as  to  women,  but  as  to  cre^^tors* 
Suppose  a  g^reat  singer  or  artist  to- 
have  owed  i,oooZ.  on  her  marriage- 
day,  and  to  have  no  cash  but  that 
in  her  purse,  and  the  saleable  value- 
of  her  irau8Bea/u  and  ornaments,  and 
that  afterwards  she  earns  i,oooZ.  a 
month  in  the  season,  her  creditors 
cannot  obtain  a  penny ;  she  cannot 
be  made  to  pay,  though  her  per. 
sonal  income  should  rise  to  io,oooZ. 
a  year. 

When  it  was  proposed,  in  1870, 
that  by  contracting  marriage  a 
woman  should  not  forfeit  her  pro- 
perty. Lord  Penzance,  then  Judge- 
Ordmary  in  the  Divorce  Court, 
made  a  speech,  of  which  the  rS^ 
chauffee  was  again  served  up  in  the- 
last  Session  of  Parliament.  His 
lordship  suggested  that  if  a  mar- 
ried  woman  could  hold  property, 
she  would  go  into  partnership  with 
some  cousin  'who  need  not  be  a 
woman.'  Lord  Westbury  had  a  fear 
that  if  some  one  left  her  2o,oooL 
she  would  spend  it  on  a  diamond 
necklace.  The  Times^  in  a  most 
liberal  article,  ridieuled  these  absurd 
alarms,  sug^gested  that  Lord  Pen- 
zance's judgment  had  been  '  warped 
by  the  nature  of  his  duties ;'  tliat 
being  '  accustomed  to  see  nothings 
but  the  ugly  side  of  matrimonial 
nature,'  he  might '  be  excused  for 
taking  a  sort  of  Old  Bailey  view  of 
the  marriage  state,  and  particularly 
for  looking  upon  wives  as  a  set  dT 
extravagant  queans,  with  whom 
flirtation  is  only  kept  short  of  adnl- 
tery  by  the  fear  of  himself  and  the 
machinery  he  directs.'  And  with 
regard  to  all  such  arguments  the 
Tiinea  asked,  '  Is  there  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  she  will  be  the  less 
&ithfnl  to  the  marriage  relation 
when  she  has  the  responsibility  of 
property,  and  when  society  lookis  to 
her  to  advanoe  the  interests  of  her 
children,  than  when  she  is  depen* 
dent  for  everything  upon  her  bus* 
band ;  and,  on  his  ndlmg  her,  must 
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look  to  some  finend  who,  to  use 
Lord  Pengance's  phrase,  "  need  not 
be  a  woman  "  P  We  believe  that  the 
case  of  a  married  woman  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  all  other  hnman 
beings,  in  the  fact  that  a  certain 
degree  of  pecnniaiy  independence 
tends  to  the  promotion  of  morality 
and  the  proper  fdlfilment  of  the 
duties  of  life.' 

Lord  Coleridge,  in  the  past  year, 
introduced  a  BUI  which  wonld  nave 
given  effect  to  these  sentiments, 
and  fall  leg^  existence  to  a  mar* 
ried  woman.  But  it  was  hnatled 
oat  of  the  House  of  Peers  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  for  the  ooca- 
don  reproduced  the  'Old  Bailey 
view '  of  Lord  Penzance.  Lord 
Coleridge  has  the  support  in  this 
matter  of  another  very  distinguished 
Judge.  The  Master  of  the  Bolls 
has  declared  that  to  him  ^  it  is  not 
intelligible  upon  what  principle  a 
woman  should  be  considered  inca- 
pable of  contracting,  immediately 
after  she  has,  with  the  sanction  of 
tbe  law,  entered  into  the  most 
important  contract  conceiTable.' 
Sir  George  Jessel  has  further 
pomted  to  the fiact that  'the slavery 
ttwa  of  anticmity  are  the  origin  of 
the  Common  Law  upon  this  subject,' 
and  has  expressed  his  astonishment 
'that  a  law  founded  upon  such 
principles  should  have  survived  to 
the  nineteenth  century.'  '  The  rule 
in  this  matter ' — I  am  quoting  the 
words  of  Mr.  Mill — 'is  simple; 
whatever  would  be  the  wife's  or 
haaband's,  if  they  were  not  married, 
should  be  under  their  exclusive 
control  during  marriage;  which 
need  not  intenere  with  the  power 
to  He  up  properly  by  settlement, 
in  order  to  preserve  it  for  children. 
Some  people  are  sentimentally 
shocked  at  tbe  idea  of  a  separate 
interest  in  money  matters,  as  mcon- 
sistelit  with  the  fusion  of  two  lives 
into  one.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of 
community  of  gocMS,  when  resulting 
from  entire  unity  of  feeling  in  the 


owners,  which  makes  all  things 
common  between  them.  But  I  have 
no  relish  for  a  community  of  goods 
resting  on  the  doctrine  that  what 
is  mine  is  yours,  but  what  is  yours 
is  not  mine ;  and  I  should  prefer  to 
decline  entering  into  such  a  com- 
pact with  anyone,  though  I  were 
myself  the  person  to  profit  by  it.' 

In  no  point  did  Mre.  Norton  find 
the  law  relating  to  the  Property  of 
Married  Women  more  galling  than 
in  the  nullity  of  a  contract,  securing 
her  income  during  separation,  which 
was  '  repudiated  on  the  legal  tech- 
nicality that  "  man  and  wife  being 
one,  a  man  could  not  contract  with 
his  own  wife." '  But  at  all  points 
she  was  met  and  ii\jured  by  the 
laws. 

When  Englishmen  beat  General 
Haynau  in  rude  recompense  for  his 
alleged  flogging  of  Hungarian  wo- 
men, a  charge  which  the  General 
denied,  Mrs.  Norton  asked:  'Is 
there  no  pain  and  degradation 
except  jphysicdl  x>ain  and  degrada- 
tion? Is  there  no  indecency  but 
in  ideas  of  nudity?  No  barbariiy 
but  in  stripes  and  blows?  The 
HavnauB  of  England  are  they  who 
will  not  help  to  chaufire  such  laws ! 
Had  I  been  a  man  I  would  have 
worked  out  their  revision  and  re- 
form; but  I  am  only  a  woman — 
and,  in  the  land  which  my  Queen 
governs,  women  count  for  nothing 
in  important  matters.'  Then,  with 
revivmg  eloquenoe,  she  resolved, 
*  woman  thouffh  I  be,'  she  would  do 
what  she  could,  and  saying,  '  This  is 
not  a  day  to  smile  at  any  boast  of 
what  accidental  drcumstanoes  or 
individual  energy  mav  bring  about^' 
drew  this  beautiful  illustration: 

Sixty-eight  years  ago,  oo  the  deck  of  a 
veesel  stmggliiig  throngh  a  stoimy  paseage 
to  the  Ide  of  l£urtiiiiqae,  sate  the  monm- 
ficd  mother  of  a  little  girl  only  three  years 
old.  This  mother  was  young,  beantifiil, 
forsaken.  Her  hnsband,  bein^  weaiy  of 
her,  had  become  'a  little  profligate' — and 
the  wife^  veaming— as .  many  a  broken- 
hearted girl  has  Teamed  before,  under  such 
dreumstances  or  n^glaet  and  disappoint- 
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ment — ^for  the  old  dear  home  of  her  child- 
hood,  was  retiimiiig  to  her  parents  and 
friends.  There  was  no  fierceness  in  that 
woman's  heart.  Her  grief  was  the  gentle 
grief  of  Faust's  Margaret : 

'  Ich  w^'-^ich  wein' — ^ich  weine ! ' 

In  love  and  generons  devotion  through  life, 
she  had  scarcely  her  equal ;  and  she  had 
through  life  the  fiite  those  women  who 
seem  to  deserve  it  least,  oftenest  obtain. 
For  that  moumfol  Creole,  weeping  alone 
on  the  stormy  seas — ^helplessly  retoming 
to  her  own  family — ^was  Joaephme  de  Beau- 
harnais,  the  neglected  wife  of  the  Comte 
do  Beauhamais,  afterwards  the  repudiated 
Kmpress  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  that  little 
child— who  sate  trembling  in  the  storm  by 
its  mother^s  side — was  Hortense,  after- 
wards Queen  of  Holland,  and  mother  of 
>iipoleon  IIL 

'  The  greater  part  of  wbat  women 
write  about  women  is  mere  8700- 

Shanc^  to  men.'  That  was  Mr. 
Liirs  opinion,  and  it  is  trae  to  a 
certain  extent  even  of  Mrs.  Norton. 
She  resembled  Madame  de  Stael  in 
this  amiable  weakness.  '  ITn  homme 
peat  braver  Topinion ;  nne  femme 
doit  s'y  sonmettre,'  is  the  motto  of 
Delphine.  The  title-page  of  Mrs. 
Norton's  boldest  and  best  work,  *'  A 
Letter  to  the  Qaeen,'  from  which 
Bome  of  my  quotations  have  been 
Tiiade,  has  for  a  motto,  '  Only  a 
woman's  hair.'  Injustice  called  m>m 
her  eloquent  and  passionate  protest ; 
she  cbumed  *  protection'  m)m  the 
l:tw.  The  true  riffht  of  women — 
that  of  equality  bennre  the  law — she 


never  put  forward;  she  was  apt  to 
confuse  that  daim  with  a  plea  for 
natural  equality,  which  can  be  no 
creation  of  Parliament,  and  .has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  law. 
She  declared  her  *  honest  convic- 
tion to  be'  that  *  women  have 
one  RIGHT  (perhaps  that  only 
one).  They  have  a  right,  founded 
on  nature,  equity,  and  religion,  to 
the  protection  of  man.'  She  was 
bitterly  conscious  that  in  her  own 
case  even  this  pitiful  daim  had 
been  denied.  "Had  she  been  less 
unhappy,  less  conscious  of  her  per- 
sonal petition,  she  would  have  been 
more  stubborn;  her  claim  would 
have  been  a  larger  petition  of  right. 
She  was  over-weighted  with  the 
burden  of  her  own  sorrows.  She 
was  the  victim  of  bad  laws.  But 
her  hope  that  her  sufferings  would 
be  the  seed  of  refonn,  was  a  well, 
grounded  hope.  Her  belief  that 
such  examples  are  '  the  little  hinges 
on  which  the  great  doors  of  justioe 
are  made  to  turn'  had  a  sore 
foundation;  and  the  only  prophecy 
on  which  she  ventured  nas  been 
verified,  and  will  be  ftirther  verified. 
It  was  this :  *'  In  our  little  comer 
of  the  earth — where  so  much  be- 
sides is  busy  and  fermenting  for 
change — ^the  time  is  ripely  come  for 
alteration  in  the  laws  for  women. 
And  they  will  he  changed,* 

Abthxjb  Asrold. 
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PAUL  JONES,  *THE  PIRATE.' 


Fthe  JanxiaTy  nnmber  of  this 
Magazine  I  related  one  of  onr 
past  ezperienoes  of  a  bold  and  ener- 
getic corsair ;  but  Thnrot  is  not  the 
only  man  who,  in  spite  of  onr  naval 
power,  has  spread  alarm  along  onr 
coasts ;  and  the  lesson  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  lightly  set  aside.  I  pro- 
pose^ therefore,  to  ifoUow  np  that 
story  with  an  account  of  the  remark- 
able man  whose  name  served  formany 
years  as  the  controller  of  the  peace  of 
northern  nurseries — a  police  duty 
that  has  more  recently,  as  I  am 
told,  been  entrusted  to  the  Jabber- 
wock  or  the  Bandersnatch. 

It  is  close  on  one  himdred  years 
since  an  unnamed  minstrel  of  the 
streets  sang  in  a  ballad  more  frank 
than  polite : 

Of  heroes  and  statesmen  111  just  mention 

four 
That  cannot  be  matched  if  we  trace  the 

world  o'er ; 
For  none  of  aoch  fame  ever  stept  o*er  the 

stones 
An  Germaine,  Jemmy  Twitcher,  Lord  North 

and  Fknl  Jones. 

Of  the  first  three  members  of  this 
quartette,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
here  :  their  misdeeds  are  chronicled 
in  every  English  history.  The 
fourth  is,  to  most  English  readers, 
only  a  name,  or  if  he  is  anything 
more,  he  is  Hhe  pirate.'  Paul 
Jones  strongly  objected  to  the  word 
as  applied  to  himself;  he  had,  he 
said,  looked  in  the  dictionary,  and 
found  the  meaning  of  pirate  to  be 
*  an  enemy  of  mankind.'  Now,  he 
was  not  tne  enemy  of  mankind,  but 
only  the  enemy  of  England, 

Antonio  never  yet  was  thief  or  {nrate, 
Though  I  confess,  on   base  and  ground 

enough, 
Orsino's  enemy. 

With  a  tu  qttoque  argument,  not 
wanting  in  ingenuity,  he  urged, 
that  as  England  was  then  at  war 
with  the  whole  of  America,    the 


greater  part  of  Europe,  and  much 
of  Asia,  not  to  speak  of  a  bit  of 
Afinoa,  she,  in  pomt  of  fact,  came 
as  near  being  the  enemy  of  nmn- 
kind  as  could  weU  be  conceived; 
that  England  was  therefore  the 
pirate,  not  Paul  Jones. 

But  pirate  or  not,  the  centenary 
of  his  appearance  as  an  enemy  in 
English  waters  seems  a  fitting  time 
to  relate  the  story  of  his  career  and 
to  examine  into  his  conduct.  In 
doing  so  I  shall  endeavour  to  write 
as  becomes  a  student  of  naval  his- 
tory, not  as  a  professed  eulogist, 
still  less  as  an  angry  reviler.  If  I 
can  do  this  I  may  claim  some  de- 
ftree  of  merit ;  for  though  the  life  of 
Paul  Jones  has  often  l^n  written, 
it  has  never  yet  been  written  except 
in  a  tone  of  extravagant  praise  or 
of  senseless  disparagement.  It  is 
not  so  that  any  man's  life  ought 
to  be  written.  Fas  est  ab  hosie 
doceri.  If  Paul  Jones  did  us  great 
harm  at  a  very  trying  period  of  oar 
history,  it  is  worth  our  while  seri- 
ously  and  calmly  to  inquire  what 
he  £d,  how  he  did  it,  and  how,  in 
the  future,  similar  harm,  ii\jury,  or 
insult  is  to  be  guarded  against. 

The  lives  of  Paul  Jones,  to  which 
I  have  just  referred,  divide  them- 
selves broadly  into  the  two  classes 
I  have  named.  The  latter  are 
either  chap  books  or  are  based  on 
chap  books :  they  were  dictated  by 
Ignorance,  or  spite,  or  panic :  they 
have  little  or  no  foundation  in  fact, 
and,  as  historical  records,  they  are 
of  no  value  whatever.  The  othern, 
whatever  pretext  of  originality  they 
make,  may  be  virtually  resolved 
into  two,  which,  being  written  or 
edited  under  a  strong  personal  as 
well  as  national  bias,  call  for  great 
caution  in  accepting  their  state- 
ments. Of  these,  one  was  pub- 
lished as  far  back  as  1825 :  its 
author,  Mr.  Sherburne,  was  Kegis- 
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trar  of  the  United  States*  Navy,  and 
had  access  to  many  public  records 
and  papers,  which  he  quotes  from 
or  embodies :  he  was  also  able  to  col- 
lect various  private  or  semi-private 
letters,  and  was  on  terms  of  fami* 
liar  and  domestic  intimacy  with 
men  who  had  themselves  taken  part 
in  the  events  he  has  described.  He 
is  thus,  in  many  respects,  a  compe- 
tent witness,  and  is  entitled  to 
every  consideration  which  his 
avowed  partisanship  permits.  The 
other,  published  in  1830,  is  based 
on  certain  private  papers  in  the 
possession  of  Miss  Janette  Taylor, 
a  niece  of  Paul  Jones:  it  supple- 
ments the  first  in  many  interesting 
points,  but  is,  more  even  than  Mr. 
Sherburne's,  Jones's  own  account 
of  his  conduct  under  circumstances 
which  writers  less  partial  than  him- 
self might  well  speak  of  in  less 
fiekvourable  terms.  ^ 

John  Paul  was  bom  in  Scotland, 
in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
in  the  parish  of  Kirkbean,*  on  the 
6th  of  July,  1747.  About  his  birth 
and  early  years  there  was  no  ro- 
mance whatever,  and  there  is  no 
mystery.  He  was  of  respectable 
though  humble  parentage ;  his 
father,  John  Paul,  being  head  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  Graik,  of  Arbigland, 
and  his  mother,  Jean  Macduff,  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  farmer. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  five  chil- 
dren— two,  still  younger,  dying  in 
infancy.  He  received  the  ordinary 
education  of  a  Scottish  peasant  laa 
at  the  parish  school,  and  at  the  age 
of  twelve  was  bound  i^prentice  on 


board  the  Friendehtp^  of  White- 
haven, a  ship  belonging  to  Mr. 
Younger,  a  merchant  in  the  Ameri- 
can  trade.  His  first  voyi^  was  to 
the  .Bappahannock. 

Neither  is  there  anything  re- 
markable, romantic,  or  mysterious 
in  his  early  career.  He  is  described 
as  steady,  anxious  to  learn,  and  de- 
voting much  of  his  spare  time  on 
shore  to  study.  His  elder  brother 
had  settled  in  Virg^inia,  where  he 
was  doing  well ;  and  with  him,  in  a 
society  above  what*  he  might  other- 
wise have  had  access  to,  young  Paul 
seems  to  have  resided  whuist  in 
America.  After  he  had  made  a  few 
voyages  in  this  service,  Mr.  Younger 
£Eiiled,  and  the  boy,  thrown  oat  of 
employment,  obtamed  a  berth  as 
third  mate  on  board  the  King  Oearge 
of  Whitehaven,  a  slaver.  He  re- 
mained in  her,  or  under  the  same 
owners,  for  some  three  or  four  years. 
He  was  nineteen  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  ,mate  of  the  Two  Friends 
of  Jamaica,  also  a  slaver,  and  in  her 
he  continued  for  two  years.  Alto- 
gether, he  would  appear  to  have 
served  in  the  not  very  ennobling 
capacity  of  mate  of  a  slaver  for  not 
less  thsAi  five  years,  up  to  the  critical 
age  of  twenty-one ;  and  though  he 
then  left  the  Two  Friends  and  the 
slave  trade,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
authority  for  saying,  as  Captain 
Mackenzie  has  said,  that  he  did  so 
'  impelled  by  an  irresistible  feeling 
of  disgustatthe  crueltiesand  horrors 
with  which  it  was  attended.'  There 
is  simply  no  evidence  as  to  the  cause 
of  his  leaving  the  Two  Friends :  he 


>  Of  the  other  Lives  of  Pa^l  Jonee,  I  may  mention  one  by  Captain  A.  Slidell  Mae- 
kenrie,  tr.S.N.,  which,  UA»  it  all  in  all,  is  the  most  satisfactory  that  has  been  published ; 
and  a  short  one  by  Hr.  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  in  his  lAves  of  JHstitmished  Amarioau 
Naval  Qfieers.  In  these  there  is  nothing  original,  and  their  yalne  is  purely  criticaL 
There  is  also  one  more,  which  is  of  no  value,  but  which,  on  account  of  its  preten- 
sions, ought  not  to  be  overlooked :  its  title  is,  Ii£imoire$  de  Paul  Jonn  ....  kcriU 
rlui-nume  en  AngUds,  et  trdduits  bous  sea  yeux  par  le  eitoym  Andri,  An.  VL  1798. 
is  probable  enough  that  the  subject-matter  was  furnished  by  Jones,  but  tather*  I 
incline  to  think,  as  current  gossip  than  in  a  written  form. 

'  A  distinguished  officer  of  our  navy  was  also  bom  in  Kirkbean— Admiral  John  Camp- 
bell. Ho  was  the  son  of  the  parish  minister ;  entered  into  the  service  as  a  Tolunteer 
from  a  small  coasting  vessel  in  which  he  was  apprentice ;  served  as  a  pet^  officer  with 
Anson,  in  the  Centurum ;  was  Flag  Obtain  to  Hawke  at  Quiberon  Bay,  and  Captam  of 
the  Fleet  under  Keppel  in  the  action  off  Ushant. 
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may  have  qnarrelled  with  the  skip- 
per; but  as  he  vent  home  a  pao- 
fienffer  in  a  brigantine,  the.  Jo^a  of 
Kirkcndbright,  it  ifl  perhaps  more 
likely  that  five  or  six  years  oi  a 
^tropioal  dimate,  of  the  eoast  of 
Afirica  and  the  slave  trade,  had  told 
on  his  health,  and  had  made  him 
^esiroas  .of  a  change.  It  is  also 
.likely  enough  that,  after  serving 
actoally  at  sea  for  nine  years,  he 
thought  himself  fit  for  a  higher 
rank  than  that  of  mate  of  a  slaver, 
4Uiid  had  determined  to  chance  the 
finding  it. 

Fcnrtune  stood  his  friend.  The 
master  and  the  mate  of  the  John 
both  died  on  the  homeward  voyage ; 
the  passenger,  John  Paul,  took  the 
command  and  brought  the  vessel 
«afely  to  Kirkcudbright;  and  the 
owners,  to  whom  he  was  thus  intro- 
duced, appointed  him,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  services,  to  the 
joint  office  of  master  and  8xu>er- 
'Cargo.  In  command  of  the  John, 
he  made  two  voyages  to  the  West 
Indies ;  and  his  owners  having  then 
•dissolved  partnership,  he  seems  to 
have  been  engaged  for  some  time 
in  smuggling  oet  ween  the  Isle  of 
Han  and  the  Sol¥nfcy  Frith. 

It  is  only  natural  that  there 
should  be  some  little  doubt  as  to 
this  period  of  Paul's  life.  A 
.smuggler,  who  afterwards  attains 
Bome  social  distinction,  is  scarcely 
likely  to  speak  too  plainly  of  the 
past;  and  his  American  biographers, 
jealous  of  their  hero's  reputation, 
nave  maintained  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  legitimate  trade.  They 
nave  argued  that  between  home 
ports — ^between  the  Isle  of  Man 
and  England  or  Scotland — smug- 
ghnf  was  out  of  the  question.  A 
.remmiscence  of  Dirk  Hatteraick 
might  have  corrected  such  an  error, 
even  had  they  no  other  sources  of 
knowledge;  for,  in  point  of  fact, 
smuggling  continued  to  be  carried 
on  between  the  Isle  of  Man  and 
Sngland  until  the  customs  dues 
were  equalised  in  1853. 

Whether  smuggling  did  or  did 


not  agree  with  Paul's  prospects  we 
have  no  certain  knowledge.  A  year 
.  or  two  later  he  was  in  command  of 
the  Betsey  of  London,  in  the  West 
Indian  trade,  and  was  afterwards 
trading  on  his  own  account  at 
.  Tobago  and  Grenada.  To  enter  on 
this  business  he  must  have  had  some 
capital,  and  that,  we  must  suppose, 
he  got  together  by  his  smuggling 
speculations.  In  1773  his  brother 
in  Virginia  died  without  children 
and  intestate,  leaving,  it  is  said,  a 
considerable  property.  John  Paul 
'  took  charge  of  Uie  estate  on  behalf 
of  his  family,'  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  family  ever  got  one  penny 
of  it.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
became  of  this  money:  perhaps 
it  had  no  real  existence ;  perhaps  it 
was  swallowed  by  the  ventures  in 
Tobago  or  Grenada ;  perhaps  it  was 
squandered  in  reckless  dissipation  : 
there  is  simply  no  evidence.  A 
confused  letter  written  by  John 
Riul  four  years  later  speaks  of  some 
i,20oZ.  aa  due  to  him  from  Tobago ; 
but  how  or  why  these  debts  had 
been  left  outstanding  for  so  long  a 
time  is  not  explained.  All  that 
seems  certain  is,  that  after  his 
brother's  death  he  spent  the  next 
two  years  in  America,  and  most  of 
the  time,  according  to  his  own 
i^tement  in  the  letler  just  referred 
to,  in  a  state  of  poverty,  almost  of 
destitution. 

Whether  a  bustling,  energetic 
man  like  John  Paul  would  subsist 
for  twenty  mouths  on  a  small  sum 
if  he  had  a  good  business,  mav 
seem  more  than  doubtful.  Of  his 
reasons  for  so  subsisting,  for  aban- 
doning, at  theage  of  twenty-six,  both 
his  bufloness  as  a  merchant  and  his 
calling  as  a  seaman  to  go  into 
hiding  so  dose  that  all  the  researches 
of  his  admiring  biographers  have 
not  been  able  to  find  out  where  he 
was  or  what  he  was  doing,  there  is 
not  a  trace ;  and  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  the  world,  and  tiiose 
who  know  the  world  such  as  Sir 
Peter  Teasle  described  it,  have  been 
ready  to  doubt  both  the  honesty  of 
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John  Panl  and  the  purity  of  John 
Fbal's  character. 

From  this  mysterions  hiding  he 
emerged  in  December  1775,  and, 
nnder  the  assnmed  name  of  Jones — 
an  alias  which  his  fioitnre  career 
rendered  notorious — joined  the  re- 
yolationary  navy,  then  first  forming. 

I  have  been  thns  particular  in 
tracing  the  early  life  of  John  Pan], 
becanse  its  detail,  nninteresting  in 
itself,  appears  to  offer  some  explana- 
tion of  both  his  character  and  his 
choice  of  a  career.  A  peasant  lad, 
who  had  been  knocking  about  the 
world  in  small  trading  ships  from 
the  time  he  was  twelve  years  old ; 
who  had  served  during  five  or  six 
years,  as  he  was  growing  from  boy- 
hood  into  manhood,  on  board  a 
slaver ;  a  Manx  smuggler,  a  mined 
merchant,  apossiblentiudulent  bank- 
rupt, or  too  clever  executor,  is  not  the 
man  whose  path  we  should  expect 
to  find  obstructed  by  needless  or 
even  customary  scruples.  The 
world  was  his  oyster:  with  his 
sword  he  would  open  it.  He  felt 
himself  capable  of  achieving  dis- 
tinction, if  only  he  had  a  field  for 
his  talents ;  and  he  had  seen  enough 
to  make  him  believe  that  in  the  war 
then  breaking  out,  the  revolutionary 
side  would  give  him  the  greatest 
opportunities.  To  him,  country  was 
an  idle  word,  patriotism  an  unsown 
idea.  Through  life,  the  one  object 
of  his  worship  and  admiration  was 
himself.  It  hiui  been  urged  plausibly 
enough,  that  mere  selfishness  or 
^eed  would  have  prompted  John 
Paul  to  have  sought  for  service 
rather  in  command  of  a  privateer, 
and  to  have  cruised  against  Enelish 
commerce,  which  would  have  been 
decidedly  more  lucrative  than  ser- 
vice !on  board  a  ship  of  war.  It 
does  not,  however,  follow  that  John 
Paul  so  considered  it.  He  may — 
for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary 
— ^have  been  unable  to  find  a  mer- 
chant willing  to  entrust  him  with 
a  command.  He  may  have  felt 
that  a  commission  in  the  national 
navy  would  gratify  his  vanity  more 


t^n  sacks  of  dollars  or  doubloons. 
He  was — ^his  whole  after  life  proves 
him  to  have  been — ^the  vainest  of 
men ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
on  this,  the  turning  point  of  hiB 
career,  it  was  his  vanity  that 
steered  his  selfishness.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  called — as  Captain 
Mackenzie  has  called  it — ^^a  spirit 
of  adventure  and  a  chivalrous  long- 
ing for  glory : '  I  have  no  objection: 
it  is  merely  another  and  euphuistic 
way  of  saying  the  same  thing :  bat 
I  altogether  deny  the  ^  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  America.' 

But  whatever  were  the  guiding 
motives  of  Paul,  or  Jones  as  be 
now  became,  what  is  certain  is  that 
he  applied  for  and  obtained  a  oom« 
mission  in  the  newly  bom  oonti'- 
nental  navy;  that  in  December 
1775  he  was  appointed  first  lieu- 
tenant of  the  A^red,  a  frigate  of 
thirty  guns  and  three  hundred  men^ 
the  flagship  of  Commodore  Hop- 
kins ;  and  that  he  served  in  her  in 
the  first  operation  undertaken  by 
an  American  squadron — ^the  attack 
on  and  capture  of  New  Providence 
— and  on  the  6th  of  April,  1776,  as 
they  were  returning,  in  the  engage, 
ment  with  the  English  twenty-gun 
frigate,  Glasgow,  The  six  American 
ships,  badly  fitted,  badly  manned, 
badly  officered,  were  beaten  oflTr 
notwithstanding  their  enormous 
superiority  in  numbers,  the  Glasgow^ 
after  a  running  fight  of  several 
hours'  duration,  had  one  man  killed 
and  three  wounded ;  a  fact  that  speaks 
for  itself  as  to  the  worthlessness  of 
an  improvised  navy  and  untrained 
gunners. 

After  this,  Jones  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Promdence 
sloop,  carrying  twelve  4-pounders 
and  employed  in  convoying  Ameri- 
can ships  along  the  coast,  or  in 
cruising  against  English  commerce, 
in  which  he  had  a  very  marked 
success.  On  the  ist  of  September, 
he  fell  in  with  the  Solebayj  of 
twenty-eight  guns,  nine-ponnders, 
near  Bermuda,  and,  mistaking  her 
for  a  merchant  ship,  ran  down  to 
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engage  her.  Between  a  friffate 
sach  as  the  Solehay  and  the  httle 
Providenccy  there  could  be  no  con- 
test :  the  sloop  hanled  her  wind 
and  endeayonied  to  escape ;  but 
the  frigate  ontsailed  her,  and, 
after  a  chase  of  fonr  hoars,  ffot 
within  musket-shot  on  her  lee 
quarter.  The  situation  was  critical. 
Jones  edffed  away  to  leeward, 
so  graduaUj  that  €aptain  Sjmonds 
of  the  8oleba/y  probably  uiought 
that  he  was  weathering  on  the 
chase;  but  haying  thus,  without 
awakening  suspicion,  brought  the 
frigate  on  her  weather  quarter,  the 
Providence* 8  helm  was  put  sharply 
up,  and,  crowding  sail,  she  went  off 
dead  before  the  wind.  The  Sole- 
hay's  lee  }>ort8  were  closed,  her  lee 
gans  apparently  not  cast  loose ;  and 
before  she  could  foUow,  or  get  a 
gnn  to  bear,  the  Providence  was  well 
away,  on  her  best  point  of  sailing. 
Jones's  escape  is  by  no  means  with- 
out a  parallel :  that  of  Lord  Dun- 
donald  in  the  Pallas^  from  under 
the  guns  of  three  French  line»of- 
battle  ships,  will  probably  at  once 
recur  to  the  reader,  and  other  simi- 
lar instances  might  easily  be  found ; 
but  it  is  no  light  praise  to  compare, 
even  with  a  difference,  the  deed  of 
an  untried  man  and  an  untried 
crew,  under  the  g^uns  of  an  English 
frigate,  with  one  of  Dnndonald's 
smartest  pieces  of  seamanship. 

A  few  days  later,  the  Providence 
was  again  chased  by  the  Milford^ 
ar  frigate  of  the  same  force  as  the 
SoUSay^  but  her  she  outsailed  with 
ease,  and  the  occurrence  is  no 
frrther  noteworthy  than  as  .having 
giyen  Jones  the  opportunity  of 
writing*  a  (grandiloquent  despatch. 
He  was  shortly  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  the  Alfred  for  a  cruise, 
and  then  again  to  the  Providence; 
and  finally,  after  various  plans  and 
changes  of  plans,  to  the  command 
of  the  Banger^  a  new  frigate-built 


ship  of  a6  guns,  which  was  ordered 
to  cross  over  to  France. 

His  appointment  is  conveyed  in 
a  resolution  of  Congress  dated 
June  14,  1777  ;  the  same  which  also 
decreed  that '  the  flag  of  the  thir- 
teen ITnited  States  be  thirteen 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white; 
that  the  union  be  thirteen  stars, 
white  in  a  blue  field,  representing 
a  new  constellation ;'  and  it  is  said, 
principally — ^I  believe  entirely — on 
Jones's  own  authority,  that  this 
flag  was  first  hoisted  on  board  the 
Banger,  and  by  Jones's  own  hands. 
But  Jones  also  claimed  to  have 
hoisted,  on  board  the  Alfredy  two 
years  before,  the  earlier  revolution- 
ary flag — a  pine-tree,  with  a  rattle- 
snake coiled  round  its  root^  and  the 
motto,  don't  tbead  on  he;  and 
though  it  is  undoubted  that  these 
flags  were  first  hoisted  at  or  within 
a  few  davs  of  the  dates  named,  and 
though  there  is  nothing  impossible 
involved  in  the  statement  that 
Jones  hoisted  them  both  for  the 
first  time,  the  coincidence  is  im- 
probable; and  on  such  a  pointy 
flattering  to  his  vanity,  Jones's 
unsupported  testimony,  difficult  to 
contradict,  is  entitled  to  very  little 
weight. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
fitting  out  the  Banger  were  very 
great.  The  sapply  of  stores  was 
very  scanty,  and  there  was  no 
money ;  it  was  the  ist  of  Novem- 
ber before  she  sailed,  and  then  with 
only  a  single  suit  of  sails  and  one 
30-gallon  cask  of  rum.  The  ship 
herself  was  of  a  scantling  so  slight 
that  Jones  determined  not  to  take 
the  quarter-deck  or  forecastle  gans 
on  board;  and  her  armament  was 
thus  reduced  to  18  gups  on  her 
main  deck* — ^probably  9-pounders. 
On  the  passage,  she  ^owed  herself 
extremely  crank,  and  after  her 
arrival  at  Nantes  her  masts  had  to 
be  shortened  and  her  stowage  re- 


'  I  have  here,  and  throughout,  used  the  term  main  deck  in  its  modem  sense ;  in  the 
last  century  what  we  ncvw  call  the  main  dedc  iras  called  the  npper  deck,  and  really  was 
80  from  the  main  to  the  foremast. 
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arranged,  in  hopes  of  miilring  liar 
stiffer ;  bnt  when  all  was  done,  she 
was  still  very  fieur  from  being  an 
efficient  croiser. 

The  relations  between  England, 
France,  and  the  revolted  States  of 
America  were  at  this  time  pecoliar. 
The  Peace  of  F^ris,  in  1763,  which 
had  wound  np  the  Seven  Years' 
War  with  England,  still  rankled  in 
French  bosoms.  It  was  felt  that, 
by  its  terms,  this  peace  was  a  stand- 
ing injury  and  insult  to  France, 
to  which  the  war  had  been  a  series 
of  disasters  and  humiliations,  sus- 
tained— it  is  difficult  to  apportion 
exactly  the  praise  or  blame — at  the 
hands  of  Hawke  and  Gonflans, 
Boscawen  and  De  la  Glue,  Saun- 
ders, Wolfe,  Pitt,  and  Madame  de 
Pompadour.  The  French  navy  had 
been  destroyed,  the  French  colonial 
empire  had  been  wiped  out,  and 
now,  after  fifteen  years'  peace, 
nursing  their  strength,  enlisting 
soldiers  and  building  ships,  under  a 
new  kine  and  a  male  government, 
it  was  hoped  that  the  time  for 
revenge  had  arrived.  There  was 
no  present  cause  of  quarrel  with 
England,  but  the  French  people 
caught  eagerly  at  the  idea  of 
England's  embarrassment^  and 
brought  the  pressure  of  what  pub- 
lic opinion  France  had  on  the 
Government,  which  gave  a  not  un. 
willing  friendship  to  the  American 
States,  extended  it  into  an  official 
recognition,  and,  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1778,  to  a  distinct  treaty  of 
alliance  with  *  the  United  States  of 
America,'  in  which  stand,  amongst 
others,  such  articles  as  these : 

II.  The  eaaential  and  direct  end  of  the 
preeent  defeiunTe  alliaDoe  ia  to  maintam 
effectually  the  liberty,  aovereignty,  and  in- 
dependence, abeolnte  and  unlimited,  of  the 
aaid  United  States,  as  well  in  mattera  of 
goyemment  as  of  commerce. 

VIII.  Neither  of  the  two  parties  shall 
ccnclnde  either  trace  or  peace  with  Great 
Britain  without  the  fonnai  consent  of  the 
other,  first  obtained;  and  they  matnallr 
engage  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  been  formally  or  tacitly  assured  by 


the  tteaty  or  tzeatioa  that  shall  tmmimtA 
the  war. 

Notwithstanding  this,  and  though 
the  American  Commissioners,  Ben- 
jamin  Franklin  and  his  coUeagnes, 
were  publicly  and  officially  reoeiyed 
at  the  French  Court,  though  the 
English  seas  swarmed  with  French 
privateers  under  the  American  flag, 
there  was  no  declaration  of  war; 
and  when,  somes  few  months  after- 
wards, the  English  Gk>yenunent, 
weary  of  the  duplicity  of  the 
French  Mimstry,  and  of  the  veal 
though  veiled  hostility  of  the  French 
people,  forced  their  hand  by  seising 
the  Licome  (June  18,  1778),  they 
and  their  pieurtisans  in  England 
complained  bitterly  of  the  breach 
of  mtemational  fiuth,  in  conu 
menoing  hostile  operations  without 
a  formal  declaration.  An  amusing 
sample  of  this  is  contained  in  one 
of  'Mamon^B  letters  to  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  August  14,  1778: 

Oar  poor  country  (he  says),  from  beins 
once  a  well-bred  gentleman,  is  now  turned 
a  downright  blackguard.  A  gentleman, 
whan  he  has  reoeived  an  af&ont,  senda  his 
challenge,  and  then  fights  his  duet  A 
blackg:uard,  in  similar  ciicumstancea,  drivea 
his  fist  dii«ctly  at  the  jowl  of  his  adver- 
sazy,  and  waives  the  ceremonial  of  the 
rhallenge.  I  leave  you  to  malm  the  appli- 
cation; onl^  I  protest  that  had  Keppel 
been  victorious,  I  should  have  hesitated 
about  ringing  the  three  cracked  bells  in  my 
countxy  steeple ;  for  I  can  never  think  a 
fair  victory  can  be  gained  orer  an  enemy 
before  war  has  been  declared. 

We  may  think  it  strangle  that 
Mr.  Mason,  living  in  the  society 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  should 
be  so  ignorant  of  the  customs  of  the 
dueUo  aa  not  to  know  that  disputes 
or  quarrels  between  armed  gen- 
tlemen  were,  by  almost  legal  rig^t» 
settled  off-hand  in  a  'casual  ren* 
counter,'  or  that  his  poetical  read- 
ing did  not  furnish  him  with  many 
a  precedent ;  for,  according  to  the 
text  of  the  Fairy  Qtieen,  a  mere 
unwelcome  presence  was,  in  the 
days  of  chivalry,  sufficient  reason 
for  couching  the  *  steele-headed 
speare.'  His  ignorance  of  historical 
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precedent  is  not  so  singular,  for 
writers  of  the  present  day,  men  far 
above  Mason  in  both  knowledge 
and  ability,  have  been  inflaenced  by 
a  similar  error. 

But,  looking  back  through  our 
modem  annals,  the  fact  stands  out 
clearly  that  a  declaration  on  either 
side,  as  a  beginning  of  war,  is  very 
exceptional.  The  wars  with  Spain 
in  1588,  in  1718,  and  in  1739  i  ^^ 
wars  with  Holland  in  1652,  in  1665, 
and,  infamy  and  all,  in  1672 ;  or 
with  France  in  1744,  in  1755,  and 
now  again  in  1778,  were  all  opened 
by  actual  hostilities  on  the  one  part 

'Or  the  other,  which,  after  a  more  or 
leas  long  interval,  a  declaration 
sometimes  f oUowed.  It  is  well  that 
this  should  be  remembered;  for 
though  international  lawyers  lay 
down  the  mle  that  hostilities,  actu- 
ally undertaken,  may  be  considered, 
at  the  option  of  the  injured  party, 
as  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 
war,  there  is  a  very  general,  but, 
as  I  have  just  shown,  a  very  mis- 
taken idea  that  such  a  course  is 
irregular,  one  that  is  not  to  be 
looked  for — one,  therefore,  that  need 
not  be  guarded  against. 

Jones,  having  taken  the  Banger 
irom  Nantes  to  Brest — and  having 
on  the  way  obtained,  after  some 
n^otiation,  and,  as  he  asserted, 
for  the  first  time,  a  return  salute 
and  the  formal  recognition  of  the 
American  flag  from  M.  de  la  Motte 
Piquet,  commanding  the  French 
fleet  in  Quiberon  Bay — ^refitted  at 
Brest,  and  from  there  sailed    on 

,  April  10  for  a  cruise.  His  local 
knowledge  had  suggested  to  him 
the  possibility  of  harnring  the  coasts 
of  ^  Irish  Sea,  of  Cumberland, 
Wigton,  or  Kirkcudbright,  Antrim, 
and  the  Isle  of  Man.  He  arrived 
on  what  may  be  considered  as  his 
station  on  April  18 ;  and  having  a 
fair  wind,  determined  to  commence 
operations  by  burning  the  shipping 
m  Whitehaven,  a  considerable  port 
at  the  present  time,  but  relatively 
of  more  importance  a  hundred 
years   ago,    when    Liverpool    and 


Glasgow  had  not  yet  swallowed  up 
all  the  American  trade.  But  the 
next  morning,  as  he  was  off  the 
harbour,  the  wind  freshened  to 
a  gale  blowing  dead  on  shore; 
and,  &r  firom  being  able  to  land  his 
men,  Jones  had  to  exert  himself 
to  Hhe  utmost  to  save  his  ship.  It 
was  not  without  difficulty  that  he 
escaped  from  this  very  serious 
danger. 

On  the  2ist,  being  off*  the  en- 
trance of  Belfast  Lough,  he  learned 
that  the  Drakey  a  sloop  of  war,  was 
at  anchor  inside^  and  conceived 
the  bold  idea  of  carrying  her  by 
surprise..  His  plan  was  to  run 
in  in  the  dark,  let  go  his  anchor 
on  top  of  the  Drake^s,  swing  down 
across  her  bow,  and  board.  It  was 
not  known,  not  even  suspected, 
that  an  American  cruiser  was  on 
the  coast;  some  privateers  had, 
indeed,  been  giving  trouble,  cap- 
turing and  destroying  coasting 
vesseLs  and  others ;  but  the  idea  of 
one  of  these  attacking  a  ship  of 
war  had  probably  never  been  en- 
tortained  :  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, to  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Drake  at  anchor,  it  was  a  time 
of  peace;  and  aa  was  then,  and 
for  long  after,  the  custom  of  the 
service,  the  watch  was  most  negli- 
gently kept.  It  was  a  cold  night, 
blowing  fresh,  and  the  chances  are 
that  not  a  dozen  men  on  board  were 
awake,  whilst  on  shore  there  were 
neither  forts  nor  soldiers.  In  any 
case,  the  Ranger  was  a  heavier  armed 
ship,  and  had  a  larger  ship's  company 
than  the  Drake;  and  the  plan, 
though  dashing,  was  by  no  means 
extravagant.  As  it  happened,  how- 
ever, the  Banger*8  anchor  was  not 
let  go  at  the  exact  moment;  the 
ship  drifted  clear  of  the  Drake^  and 
brought  up  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
on  her  quarter.  Even  then  there 
was  no  alarm ;  and  Jones,  with  apt 
presence  of  mind,  immediately  cut 
the  cable,  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  it  had  parted,  and  stretohed 
out  to  seaward,  intondine  to  return 
and  try  again.    But  this  ne  was  not 
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able  to  do,  for  the  wind  freshened 
to  a  fierce  gale,  and  he  had  again 
to  provide  for  the  Bcmger^s  safeiy, 
and  to  shelter  under  the  lee  of  the 
Scotch  coast. 

The  next  day,  April  22,  the 
weather  had  moderated,  and  he 
determined  to  have  another  try 
at  Whitehayen.  A  light  breeze 
brought  the  Banger  off  the  town 
in  the  early  part  of  the  night ;  and 
by  midnight  the  two  boats,  carrying 
thirty-one  officers  and  men,  all  told, 
shoyed  off  from  the  ship.  Th^ 
had  hoped  to  be  inside  the  harbonr 
while  it  was  still  dark,  bat  the 
strong  ebb  tide  delayed  them  some- 
what, and,  by  the  time  they  reached 
the  outer  pier,  day  was  beginning 
to  break. 

The  harbour  was,  as  it  still  is, 
dry  at  low  water ;  this  Jones  knew, 
and'  had  counted  on.  The  ships, 
to  the  number  of  nearly  300,  of 
all  sizes  up  to  400  tons  burden, 
were  helplessly  aground ;  nor,  if 
they  were  set  on  nre,  could  water 
possibly  be  got  to  extinguish  the 
flames.  One  of  the  boats  was  sent 
to  bum  the  ships  on  the  north 
side ;  Jones,  with  the  other,  landed 
on  the  New  Quay ;  the  West  Pier 
had  not  then  been  built.  At  the 
land  end  of  the  quay  stood  a  bat- 
tery, which  had  been  built  eighteen 
years  before,  after  Thurot  had 
frightened  the  burghers  into  some 
sense  of  possible  danger ;  but  the 
danger  hid  been  foi^otten,  and  the 
battery  had  been  neglected:  it 
was  little  more  than  a  ruin,  armed 
with  a  few  worn-out  and  honey- 
combed old  gpins,  in  charge  of  a 
few  equally  worn-out  old  pen- 
sioners, who  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  were  sound  asleep  in  their 
beds.  Jones,  with  a  few  men, 
clambered  over  the  rampart  of  the 
*  battery,'  captured  'the  guard,* 
and  spaced  Hhe  guns,'  of  which, 
he  says,  there  were  thirty ;  he  does 
not  say  what  condition  they  were 
in.  Then,  leaving  his  party  to  set 
fire  to  the  ships  on  the  south  side, 
he,  with  one    man,  went    off  to 


another  so-called  batt^y,  200  yarda 
distant,  on  the  point  of  the  beach 
opposite  Tom  Hurd's  rock:  thia 
had  apparently  no  guard  at  aU^ 
and  its  guns,  such  as  they  were^ 
were  spiked  without  opposition. 

When  he  returned  to  the  quay 
he  found  that  his  orders  to  set  fire 
to  the  ships  had  been  disobeyed; 
the  candles  had  burnt  out  and 
there  was  no  light.  The  boat  had 
oome  back  from  the  north  side 
without  doing  anything ;  the  lieu* 
tenant  in  charge  of  it  said  that 
<  nothing  could  be  gained  by  bum- 
ing  poor  people's  property;'  the 
officer  left  in  charge  of  the  second 
party  had,  possibly,  the  same  ii~ 
It  was  almost  sunrise;  the  h 
bitants  were  beginning  to  wake  np, 
to  assemble  in  alarm ;  and  nothing 
was  done. 

Jones,  excessively  angry,  did  at 
the  last  moment  get  a  light,  kindle 
with  his  own  hands  a  large  fire  in 
the  steerage  of  one  ship,  high  and 
dry  amongst  a  number  of  others, 
empiy  a  tar  barrel  into  the  flames, 
and,  having  seen  it  well  a-low, 
make  off  to  his  boat.  It  was  time, 
for  the  sun  was  now  up,  and  the 
townsmen  were  gathering  in  num* 
bers  that  threatened  every  moment 
to  become  formidable.  But  the 
guns,  even  if  there  were  any  that 
could  be  called  serviceable — ^which 
is  doubtful — ^had  been  spiked,  and 
the  boats  effected  their  retreat  with* 
out  loss.  One  man  only  was  miss- 
ing, and  he  had  deserted ;  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  Whitehaven  man, 
David  Freeman  by  name ;  to  have 
slipped  away  from  his  party  in  the 
grey  of  the  morning,  and  to  have 
done  his  best  to  wake  up  his  fellow 
townsmen.  It  was  thus  to  the 
double  treachery  of  this  rascal,  as 
much  as  to  the  mcapacity  or  senti- 
ment  of  the  suboniinate  officers, 
that  Whitehaven  owed  its  safety. 

The  injury  to  the  English  or  Irish 
trade  might  have  been  enormous; 
as  it  waa,  the  affair  was  regarded 
rather  as  an  insult,  the  irony  of  which 
was  heightened  by  the  fact  that  it 
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was  offered  on  St.  George's  Day; 
but  that  this  insignificant  little 
party,  notwithstanc&ig  all  delays 
of  wind  and  tide,  oi  fools  and 
traitors,  came  still  so  near  to  the 
destniction  of  the  town  and  the 
shipping,  is  a  £act  that  no  lapse  of 
time  should  permit  ns  to  forget. 

Jones  had  a  particular  weaJoiess, 
common  perhaps  to  most  self  half- 
educated  men,  for  fine  writing,  and 
his  report  of  this  attempt  is  very 
'  fine.'  '  The  inhabitants,'  he  says, 
'  began  to  appear  in  thousands,  and 
iadiYiduals  ran  hastily  towards  us ; 
I  stood  between  them  and  the  ship 
on  fire  with  a  pistol  in  my  hand, 
and  ordered  them  to  retire,  which 
they  did  with  precipitation.  The 
flames  had  alr^kdy  caught  the  rig. 
ging,  and  began  to  ascend  ihe 
mainmast ;  the  sun  was  a  ftdl  hour's 
march  above  the  horizon,  and  as 
sleep  no  longer  ruled  the  world,  it 
was  time  to  retire.  We  re-em- 
barked withont  opposition,  having 
released  a  number  of  prisoners,  as 
onr  boats  could  not  carry  them. 
After  all  my  people  had  embarked 
I  stood  upon  the  pier  for  a  con- 
siderable space,  yet  no  person  ad- 
vanced. I  saw  all  the  eminences 
round  the  town  covered  with  the 
amazed  inhabitants.' 

As  soon  as  the  boats  got  on  board, 
the  Banger  stood  across  into  Kirk- 
endbright  Bay,  and  anchoring  there, 
landed  a  small  party  on  St.  Mary's 
Ue^  a  prettily  wooded  peninsula 
about  a  mile  below  the  town, 
on  which  stood  the  house  of  the 
Bail  of  Selkirk.  Erom  early  chUd- 
iflh  recollections,  Jones  had  an  ex- 
aggerated idea  of  the  political  im. 
portance  of  the  Earl :  it  was  there- 
fore his  intention  to  carnr  him  off 
as  a  prisoner;  to  hold  him  as,  in 
some  meaflure,  a  hostaee  for  the 
safety  of  seveml  self-called  Ameri- 
cans, prisonerB  of  war,  and  compel, 
or  through  his  influence  persuade, 
the  English  Gk>vemment  to  acknow- 
ledge a  ^nstem  of  exchange.  Kid- 
luipping  a  private  gentleman,  and 
fonatit^iang  him    a    prisoner    of 


war,  is  an  idea  that  in  modem 
times  has  occurred  only  to  Captain 
John  Paul  Jones ;  but  it  did  occur 
to  him,  and  Lord  Selkirk's  acci- 
dental absence  from  home  was  the 
only  reason  why  effect  was  not 
given  to  it. 

Jones,  on  learning  that  his  pro- 
ject had  thus  &Ilen  through,  or- 
dered his  men  down  to  the  boat. 
They  remonstrated.  They  said  that 
the  English,  landing  on  the  Ame- 
rican coast,  did  not  spare  private 
property,  and  they  thought  it  very 
hard  that  they  should  1^  made  to 
do  so,  now  that  they  had  a  chance 
of  reprisal.  They  demanded,  rather 
than  requested,  leave  to  go  up  and 
loot  the  house.  As  a  compromise 
Jones  sent  them  np  under  the 
orders  of  two  lieutenants,  Simpson 
and  Elijah  Hall,  the  last  of  whom 
was  afterwards  Mr.  Sherburne's 
fiither-in-law,  and  may  &.irly  be 
supposed  to  have  biassed  his  judg- 
ment in  respect  to  this  affair.  The 
robbery  seems  to  have  been  com- 
mitted with  almost  burlesque  civil- 
ity; the  men  stayed  outside,  and 
drank  Lady  Selkirk's  health  in 
prime  Scotcn  whisky,  whUst  Messrs, 
Simpson  and  Hall,  indoors,  cleared 
the  breakfast  table  of  the  silver 
tea  equipage — ^the  teapot  with  the 
tea  leaves  still  in  it.  With  this 
they  returned  to  their  boat,  went 
on  board,  and  the  ship  immediately 
weighed  and  stood  ont  to  sea. 

The  value  of  the  booty  is  said  to 
have  been,  at  the  outside,  not  more 
than  lool.f  though  vulgar  report  ab- 
surdly magnified  it.  Jones's  share 
in  the  transaction  seems  to  have 
been  altogether  against  his  will,  and 
caused  by  the  rowdyism  and  want 
of  discipline  of  his  men,  whom  he 
was  unable  to  control;  none  the 
less,  it  was  on  Jones  that  the  weight 
of  popular  indignation  fell ;  he  was 
cried  down  as  a  pirate,  a  bucca- 
neer, or  a  burglar  of  the  lowest  and 
most  brutal  type,  and  it  is  as  such 
that,  in  the  minds  of  many,  his 
fame  has  been  preserved,  thanks  to 
snndiy    ontrageous    pictures   and 
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jingling  ballads.'  A  few  verBos  of 

one  of  these  will  be  «nfficient : 

You  have  heard  o*  Paul  Jones  ? 

Have  yoQ  not  ?    Hare  jon  not? 
And  you've  heard  o'  Panl  Jones  ? 

Have  yon  not? 

He  was  a  rof^e  and  a  vagabond ; 
Was  he  not?    Was  he  not?  (M,s) 

•  ■  •  •  • 

He  came  to  Selkirk-ha\ 

Did  he  not  ?    Did  he  not  ?  (bis) 

And  stole  the  rings  and  the  jewels  a', 

Did  he  not?    Did  he  not? 
Stole  the  rings  and  the  jewels  a', 

Did  he  not? 

And  so  on,  and  so  on,  till  the 
hearers  have  had  enongh  of  it. 

The  morning  after  this  ill-jndged 
or  unfortunate  affair,  April  24, 
Jones  was  again  off  the  entrance  of 
Belfast  Lough,  intending  to  dnd 
some  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
Brake  should  she  be  still  there.  As 
if  to  meet  his  wishes,  she  was  seen 
slowly  working  out  against  the  tide 
and  a  light  easterly  breeze. 

The  Drake  had  been  warned  of 
the  Ranger* 8  presence  on  the  coast, 
whether  by  signal  smokes  or  other- 
wise ;  she  is  said  even  to  have  re- 
ceived information  of  the  previous 
day's  attempt  on  Whitehaven :  evi- 
dently, however,  what  information 
she  had  was  very  vague ;  and  seeing 
the  Banger  hove-to  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Lough,  she  unsuspiciously  sent 
her  boat  on  board  to  ask  the  news. 
The  boat,  boat's  crew  and  officer, 
were  of  course  detained.  It  was 
evening  before  the  Brake  got  outside 
clear  of  the  land;  the  Ma/nger  ran 
down  towards  her,  hauled  up  her 
courses,  and  lay-to,  with  the  main- 
topsail  to  the  mast;  but  as  the 
Brake  came  within  hail  on  her  lee 
quarter  she  filled  again  and  gathered 
steerage  way.  The  Brake  hailed: 
'What  ship  is  tiiatp'  Answered 
the  Ba/nger  in  the  Jonesian  dialect, 
*This  is  the  American  continental 
ship  Banger ;  we  wait  for  von,  and 
^g  yon  will  come  on ;  the  sun  is 
little  more  than  an  hour  high,  and 
it  is  time  to  begin.' 

In  language,  Jones  was  the  most 
wordy  (S  men;  in  deed,  he  was 


short,  sharp,  and  to  the  point. 
Almost  whilst  the  answer  to  the 
hail  was  being  shouted  back  he  put 
his  helm  up,  and  as  his  ship  paid 
off,  passed  slowly  across  the  Drake* 9^ 
bows  and  poured  in  a  raking  fire  at 
very  close  range.  The  Brake  thus 
began  the  action  at  a  serious  disad- 
vantage, and  as  she  in  turn  bore  up 
and  engaged  broadside  to  broadside, 
the  heavier  armament  of  her  oppo- 
nent knocked  her  to  pieces :  in  65 
minutes  she  was  a  wreck  and  struck 
her  flag ;  her  captain  shot  through 
the  head,  her  lieutenant  mortally^ 
wounded,  and  about  half  her  ship's 
company  dead  or  disabled.  The 
loss  of  the  Banker  was  in  comparison 
trifling — one  officer  and  two  men 
killed,  five  wounded. 

This  action,  such  as  it  was,  was- 
the  first  naval  success  of  the  Ame- 
ricans ;  thev  had  captured,  in  open 
fight,  a  British  ship  of  war,  and 
their  exultation  was  very  great. 
But  Jones's  vanity  was  not  to  be 
restricted  by  a  slavish  adherene& 
to  &ot  in  making  his  report.  He 
described  the  Brake  as  a  20-gnn 
frigate,  mounting  two  guns  moie 
than  the  Bam>ger ;  and  stated  farther, 
that  she  had  taken  a  number  of 
volunteers  on  board  for  the  oocasioii, 
and  had  actually  in  the  fight  160 
men.  This  is  simply  fialse ;  and  as 
Jones  captured  the  ship  and  all  on 
board  her,  he  knew  fliat  it  vraa 
fiUse.  Our  official  lists  are  perfectly 
clear.  The  Brake  was  a  r4-gan 
sloop,  carryiufi^  14  six-pounders,  wadt 
probably  half-a-dozen  swivels-— an 
extinct  species  of  blundoibuaa 
throwing  an  iron  ball  of  hatf  a 
pound  weight.  The  statement  that 
the  Brake  mounted  20  g^nns  n  an. 
exaggeration  far  beyond  what  would 
at  first  appear ;  for  a  ao-gun  ship 
carried  9-pounders,  had  a  mu^ 
heavier  scantling,  and  many  of  hot 
guns  were  under  cover  of  the 
quarter-deck  and  forecastle,  whilst 
those  of  the  sloop  were  on  a  flush 
deck.  The  JBon^er,  built  as  a  26^ 
gun  frigate,  was  of  at  least  as  heavy 
scantling  as  aa  English  ship  of  ao 
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guns,  and  very  zziiich  stouter  than  a 
14-gan  sloop.  The  natare  of  her 
armament  is  not  quite  clear,  for  the 
American  service  at  that  time  had 
no  establishment,  and  their  ships 
were,  no  donbt,  armed  with  such 
guns  as  were  easiest  come  at.  But 
from  the  first  the  Americans  aimed 
at  having  a  heavy  battery.  A  fri- 
gate bnilt  for  them  at  Amsterdam, 
and  which,  nnder  the  name  of  the 
South  OaroUna,  was  in  the  fight  on 
the  Dogger  Bank,  Angnst  5,  1781, 
carried  a  battery,  till  then  nnheard 
of  on  a  frigate's  main  deck,  of 
36.poanders;  and  I  see  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Eanger^a  gnns 
were  h'ghter  than  those  of  an  Eng- 
lish ship  of  her  rate.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  she  carried  9-ponnders  on 
her  main-deck ;  her  quarter-deck 
and  forecastle  guns  had  been  left  in 
America. 

According  to  this,  the  weight  of 
the  Banger's  broadside,  as  oompared 
to  that  of  the  Drake,  was  as  81  to 
42;  the  ship's  company  was,  in 
nnmbers,  as  150  to  120;  and  alto- 
ge&er,  when  her  heavier  build  and 
sheltered  g^nns  are  taken  into  con- 
siderationy  the  effective  force  was  in 
the  ratio  of  at  least  three  to  one. 
Against  snch  an  adversary,  ably 
commanded,  and  with  a  crew,  badly 
enough  disciplined,  but  of  good  raw 
material,  the  Drake  could  haye  little 
chance;  and  what  chance  she  might 
have  had,  she  threw  away  in  per- 
mitting the  Banger  to  rake  her  at 
the  outset,  and  in  afterwards  en- 
gaging broadside  to  broadside. 
Nothing  but  superior  skill  and  sea- 
manship could  possibly  have  giyen 
her  the  victory,  and  these  she  does 
iH)t  seem  to  have  had«  The  Banger 
was  well  handled  and  well  fought ; 
the  Drake  was  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other ;  and,  in  point  of  mere 
pluck,  there  could  be  Httle  differenoe 
hetween  the  two. 

Her  expiring  efforts,  however, 
were  sufficient  to  cut  short  the 
Banger^s  cruise ;  and  when  he  had 
somewhat  refitted,  Jones,  with  the 
two  ships,   stood    away   to    the 


northward,  rounded  the  north  coast 
of  Ireland,  and  passing  down  the 
west  side,  returned  to  Brest,  whero 
he  arrived  on  May  8,  having  thus 
been  absent  rather  less  uian  a 
month.  He  seems  to  have  occupied 
some  of  his  leisure  during  the 
return  yoyaffe  in  concoctmg  b 
letter  to  Lady  Selkirk — a  letter 
which  his  American  biogpraphers, 
after  some  extraordinary  process  of 
reasoning,  have  called  romantic, 
but  which  is,  in  reality,  as  offen- 
sively silly  as  anything  that  even 
Jones  ever  wrote:  it  is,  indeed, 
only  its  extreme  silliness  that  pre- 
yents  its  being  called  by  some 
worse  name.  The  purport  of  it  is 
his  extreme  admiration  for  Lady 
Selkirk,  his  regret  that  his  men 
had  taken  her  plate,  his  intention 
of  buying  it  in,  and  his  hope  that 
she  would  accept  it  as  a  present 
from  him :  his  only  object  had 
been  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of 
¥rar,  by  carrying  off  tiie  Earl,  her 
husband.  The  description  of  the 
fight  with  the  Drake  is,  however, 
too  rich  to  be  slurred  over;  it  is 
unique  of  its  kind.     It  runs  : 

Had  the  Earl  been  on  board  the  Ranger 
the  following  evening,  he  -wonld  hare  seen 
the  awfnl  pomp  and  dreadfal  carnage  of  a 
sea  engagement ;  both  affixrding  ample  sub- 
ject for  the  pencil,  as  well  as  meluicholy 
reflection  for  the  contemplatire  .  mind. 
Humanity  starts  back  from  such  scenes  of 
horror,  and  cannot  suffleientlj  execrate  the 
rile  promoters  of  this  detestable  war.  The 
British  ship  of  war  Drake,  monuthig  twenty 
guns,  with  more  than  her  full  complement 
of  officers  and  men,  was  our  opponent.  The 
ships  met,  and  the  advantage  was  disputed 
with  great  fortitude  on  e^h  side  for  an 
hour  and  four  minutes,  when  the  gallant 
commander  of  the  Dretke  fell,  and  victory 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Ranger,  The 
amiable  lieutenant  lay  mortally  wounded, 
besides  near  forty  of  the  inferior  officers 
and  crew  killed  and  woimded;  a  melan- 
choly demonstration  of  the  uncertainty  or 
human  prospects,  and  of  the  sad  reverses 
of  fortune  which  an  hour  can  produce.  I 
buried  them  in  a  spacious  grave,  with  the 
honours  due  to  the  memory  of  the  brave. 

As  a  note  to  the  letter,  I  may 
add  that^  after  a  delay  of  some 
years,  the  plate  was  restored — ^tea- 
pot, tea  leaves  and  all. 
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The  Btrong  feeling  agamst  Eng- 
land which  agitated  France  in  May, 
1778,  gave  a  certain  welcome  in  that 
country  to  Paul  Jones.  A  short, 
thick-set  man,  with  a  vnlgar  type  of 
face,  swarthy  and  sanbornt,  bright 
sparkling  eyes,  perky  expression 
and  a  restless  manner — anything 
less  like  the  courtly  old  French 
noblesse  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
Bat  he  seems  to  have  been  the 
fashion  for  a  time,  the  hero  of  the 
people,  the  lion  of  the  Court,  and 
— principally  on  his  own  asser- 
tion— the  darling  of  the  ladies. 
How  far  his  overweening  vanity 
and  unblushing  mendacity  gave 
a  brevet  rank  to  his  &ir  ad- 
mirers there  is  no  occasion  to 
inquire.  But  when  he  attempted 
to  turn  his  popularity  and  the  ap- 
plause of  the  vulgar  to  good  ac- 
count, he  found,  as  others  have 
done,  that,  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  such  froth  does  not  weigh 
much. 

He  wMited  money  both  for  the 
necessary  repairs  and  the  current 
expenses  of  his  ship.  The  Com- 
missioners could  not  and  would 
not  give  it  him ;  and  when  Jones 
drew  on  them  for  24,000  livres-* 
say,  i,oooL — ^they  promptly  dis- 
honoured the  bill.  On  this,  natu- 
.  rally  enough,  an  angry  correspon- 
dence ensued ;  and  it  appears  that 
for  some  time  Jones  was  left  abso- 
lutely dependent,  not  only  for 
ship's  stores,  but  for  men's  provi- 
sions, on  what  money  he  could 
raise  by  the  sale  of  various  small 
prizes  which  he  had  sent  in. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it'  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
ship's  company,  bound  together  by 
no  tie  of  patriotism  or  discipline, 
became  disconteiited  and  muianous. 
Simpson,  the  first  lieutenant,  headed 
the  mutineers  at  Brest,  as  he  had 
headed  the  robbers  at  St.  Mary's 
Isle.  He  said  that  Jones  had 
formally  promised  him  the  oom- 
noand  of  the  Ranger^  and  that,  at 
-any  rate,  he  and  the  ship's  com- 
pany were  Americans,  and  were  not 


going  to  be  put  upon  by  a  foreigner 
such  as  Jones.  Neither  Jones  nor 
the  Commissioners  had  authority 
to  stamp  out  this  mutiny.  It  seems 
that  the  command  of  the  Banger 
really  had  been  promised  to  Simp- 
son, when  it  was  hoped  that  the 
Amsterdam  ship — the  Indienne^  or 
Sotdh  Oarolina^  as  she  was  even- 
tually called — would  be  ready  for 
Jones;  and  though  this  hope  had 
been  rendered  vain  by  the  energetic 
or  threatening  remonstrances  of 
the  English  ]i&iister  at  the  Hague, 
the  only  plan  that  could  be  devised 
for  quieting  the  disturbances  on 
board  the  Banger  was  to  give 
Simpson  the  promised  command, 
and  send  the  ship  and  him  and  the 
mutinous  crew  home  together. 

Meantime  Jones  had  been  anxious- 
ly proposing  several  schemes  for, 
as  he  conceived,  forwarding  the 
American  cause  by  harrying  the 
ooastof  his  native  oounby.  AmoDgst 
these,  the  burning  the  shippm^ 
and  town  of  Whitehaven  occupied 
a  prominent  place ;  others  were  the 
sacking  and  burning  of  Ayr,  of 
Ghreenock,  of  Port  Glasgow,  of  the 
shipping  in  the  Clyde ;  on  the  other 
side,  Newcastle  might,  he  thought, 
be  burned,  and  the  Baltic  trade 
might  be  cut  off.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  or  all  of  these  schemes 
might  have  been  carried  out,  had 
the  means  at  Jones's  disposal  been 
equal  to  his  will ;  but  he  had  no 
ship,  no  men,  and  no  money,  and 
the  Commissioners  were  unable, 
the  French  Government  unwilling, 
to  entrust  him  with  them.  At  first, 
indeed,  there  seemed  a  chance  of 
his  being  put  in  command  of  a 
French  ship,  or  even  of  a  French 
squadron,  to  cruise  against  England 
under  the  American  flag,  but  when 
in  July  war  between  England  and 
France  was  declared,  there  was  no 
longer  any  occasion  for  this  dn- 
plicity,  and  the  French  ships  sailed 
under  the  French  flag.  The  Minister 
of  the  French  Navy,  M.  de  Sartinea, 
who  had  befoie  then  rather  en- 
couraged   his   pretensions,  would 
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no  loneer  hold  oat  any  hopes  of 
employment,  and  in  hif  ra^d 
yezation,  Jones's  oorrespondence 
passed  through  various  and  amusing 
phases  of  vanity,  self-love,  flattery, 
and  invective. 

It  was  not  till  the  following 
spring  that  he  oonld  obtain  au- 
thority to  commission,  as  a  ship  of 
war  under  the  American  flaff,  the 
Due  de  DuraSy  an  old  East  India- 
man,  then  lying  at  L'Orieut,  and 
capable  of  mounting  forty  guns. 
She  was  to  be  fitted  out  and  armed 
by  the  French  Oovemment,  and 
Jones  was  to  endeavour  to  pick  up 
a  crew  of  Americans.  *  But,'  writes 
Sartines,  '  as  you  may  find  difficulty 
in  raising  a  sufficient  number,  the 
King  permits  you  to  levy  volun- 
teers, until  you  obtain  men  enough. 
It  shall  be  my  care,'  he  adds,  '  to 
procure  the  necessary  officers,  and 
yon.  may  be  assured  that  I  shall 
contribute  every  aid  in  my  power 
to  promote  the  success  of  your 
enterprise.'  He — ^the  French  Mi- 
nister— goes  on  to  give  him — ^the 
American  captain — ^his  instructions : 
*  AlS  soon  as  you  are  prepared  for 
sea,  you  will  set  saO,  without  wait- 
ing tor  Bnj  ulterior  orders ;  and  you 
wul  yourself  select  your  own  cruis- 
ing ground,  either  in  the  European 
or  American  seas,  observing  always 
to  render  me  an  exact  account  of 
each  event  that  may  take  place 
during  your  cruise,  as  often  as  you 
may  enter  any  port  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Kmg.  So  flatter- 
ing a  mark  of  the  confidence  with 
which  you  are  honoured  cannot  but 
encourage  you  to  use  all  your  zeal 
in  the  common  cause;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  you  will  justify  on 
every  occasion  my  favourable  opinion 
of  you.'  In  conclusion,  he  gives 
him  permission  to  change  the  name 
of  his  ship  from  Ihic  de  Duras  to 


Bonhomme  Richard^  as  Jones  had 
requested,  out  of  compliment  to 
Dr.  Franklin,  whose  Poor  Eichard^s 
Almwiiac  had  given  him  the  hint,^ 
'  If  you  would  have  your  business 
done,  go ;  if  not,  send,'  on  which  he 
had  acted  at  the  turning  point  of 
the  negotiations  regarding  the  ship. 

The  armament  of  the  Bonhonvme 
Bichard  was  peculiar — ^it  consisted 
of  z2-pounders  on  the  main-deck, 
9-pounders  on  the  quarter-deck, 
and  6-pounder8  on  the  forecastle ; 
but  in  addition,  in  the  gun-room, 
on  the  lower  deck  were  six 
i8-pounders;  and  extra  ports  were 
cut,  to  permit  her  to  fight  these  ail 
on  one  side.  She  thus  mounted  forty 
guns  in  all.  The  ship,  a  converted 
merchantman,  was  a  makeshift 
throughout,  but  I  know  of  no  other 
instance,  in  modem  times  at  least, 
of  a  frigate-built  ship  thus  carrying 
a  partial  lower  battery.* 

The  crew  was  as  mixed  as  the 
armament.  A  few  self-called  Ame- 
ricans were  got  together :  merchant 
seamen  out  of  employ,  loafing 
about  the  French  ports,  or  rene- 
gade prisoi^ers  of  war;  but  even 
these  did  not  at  first  amount  to 
more  than  thirty.  About  150  were 
French  volunteers,  peasants  newly 
enlisted  by  promises  of  bounty  and 
booty,  the  rest  were  outcasts  from 
every  nation  in  Europe  and  from 
some  in  Asia:  English  or  Irish, 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  Portuguese, 
Lascars,  are  all  prominently  named. 
Before,  however,  the  ship  was 
finally  ready  for  sea,  a  cartel  arrived 
with  119  American  prisoners  of 
war,  and  of  these  it  is  believed  that 
a  large  proportion  entered  on  board 
the  BonTumtme  Bichwrd:  some  of 
them  certainly  did:  but  when  all 
is  said,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
of  the  380  men  with  which  she 
sailed    from   L' Orient  on   August 


*  Poor  Riehar^s  Mnutnao  had  been  translated  under  the  title  La  Soienee  du  Bonkommo 
Bickanf, 

*  I  Bay  know,  for  I  am  not  sure  that  Thurot'a  BdU-hte  was  not  armed  in  a  similar 
nuuuMr  on  her  last  cruise ;  and  if  so,  the  practice  may  have  been  not  uncommon  amongst 
Frendi  corsairs,  priTataers,  or  private  ships  fitted  out  by  QoYerament. 
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14,   1779,   even    the    eighty  were 
AmericanB. 

With  the  Bonhomme  Bichard 
were  associated  the  Alliance,  an 
American- built  frigate  of  36  guns, 
manned,  for  the  most  part,  bj 
Americans,  but  commanded  bj 
a  Frenchman,  Pierre  Landais, 
the  master  of  a  French  mer- 
chant ship,  who  had  taken  ser^ 
vice  under  the  American  Govern- 
ment, a  man,  it  would  appear,  of 
low  birth  and  disreputable  ante- 
cedents, a  man  of  neither  temper, 
courage,  nor  conduct ;  the  Pallas,  a 
French  ship  of  32  guns,  commanded 
also  by  a  Frenchman,  Cottineau ; 
the  Gerfj  t8;  and  the  Vengeamjce, 
12,  French,  like  the  Pallas^  in  all 
respects,  but  like  her  also  sailing 
under  the  stars  and  stripes.  In  the 
whole  squadron  the  only  American 
of  character  or  reputation  was 
Bichard — afterwards  well  known  in 
American  naval  history  as  Commo- 
dore— Dale.  He  was  now  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  having  just 
escaped  from  an  English  prison, 
joined  the  Bonhomme  Bichanrd  while 
she  was  fitting  out,  and  was  ap- 
pointed her  first  lieutenant. 

The  first  proceeding  of  the  squad- 
ron was  as  remarkable  as  its  com- 
position. The  several  captains  of 
the  five  ships  signed  an  ag^reement, 
or  concordat  as  it  has  been  called. 
By  it  they  pledged  themselves  to 
act  together  under  the  commission 
from  the  United  States  Gkyvem- 
ment,  unless  ordered  otherwise  by 
the  French  Minister :  the  propor- 
tion of  prize  money  to  each  ship 
was  to  be  regulated  by  the  French 
and  American  Ministers  jointly ; 
but  the  division  to  the  men  was  to 
be  made  according  to  American 
prize  law.  The  practical  effect  of 
this  concordat  was  to  constitute  the 
command  of  the  squadron  a  petty 
republic,  of  which  the  several  cap- 
tains formed  what  may  be  styled 
the  Directory,  and  according  to  their 
individual  pleasure  or  whim  obeyed 
or  disobeyed  the  orders  of  the  nomi- 
KxaA  Commander-in-Chief. 


The  squadron  put  to  sea  on  the 
14th  of  August ;  on  the  23rd,  being 
off  Cape  Clear,  a  number  of  men, 
twenty  in  all,  with  one  of  the  officers 
— the  third  lieutenant  of  the  Bon^ 
homme  Richard — took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  calm  and  fog  to  desert 
with  two  of  the  ship's  boats ;  the 
Cerf  also  parted  company  and  did 
not  rejoin.  The  independent  feel- 
ing of  the  captains  showed  itself 
as  insolenoe  and  insubordination. 
Landais  came  on  board  and  re- 
proached Jones  in  the  most  diare- 
speotful  manner  for  losing  his  boats, 
saying  that  he — ^Landais — ^was  the 
only  American  in  the  squadron,  and 
that  he  meant  henceforth  to  act 
according  to  his  own  judgment. 
It  may  perhaps  be  thought  doubt- 
ful how  far  all  this  is  true  ;  but  it 
does  not  rest  merely  on  Jones' 
report ;  it  is  Mlj  corroborated  by 
other  and  independent  witnesses ; 
for  Landais*s  conduct  was  after- 
wards officially  inquired  into  and 
his  gross  misconduct  throughout 
the  whole  cruise  offidaUy  proved. 
Party  intrigue,  indeed,  prevented 
his  being  punished;  but  he  was 
eventually  retired  from  the  service 
as  insane. 

From  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
Clear,where  several  prizes  were  made, 
the  squadron  passed  to  the  north, 
along  the  west  coast  of  Ireland. 
The  rendezvous  seems  to  have  lieen 
Cape  Wrath,  and  the  ships,  sepa- 
rated by  carelessness  or  bad  wea- 
ther, rejoined  each  other  in  that 
neighbourhood,  where  they  cap- 
tured two  valuable  prizes  estimated 
as  worth  4o,oooZ.  These  priaoa 
Landais,  without  orders,  sent  to 
Bergen,  where  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment gave  them  up  to  the  Engliah, 
a  restitution  which  afterwards  gave 
rise  to  some  curious  negotiation. 

A  day  or  two  later,  ihe  AUianee 
again  parted  company,  and  the 
other  three  ships  sailed  down  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland.  On  the 
14th  of  September  they  were  off  the 
Forth,  and  having  a  leading  wind 
up  the  Frith,  Jones  conceived  that 
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he  might  lay  Leith  atid  Edinburgh 
under  a  heavy  contribution,  cap- 
ture a  20-gan  ship  that  was  at 
anchor  in  Leith  roads,  and  might 
second  the  attack  which  he  had 
been  given  to  understand  the 
grand  fleet  of  France  and  Spain 
was  about  the  same  time  to  make 
in  the  south  of  England.  The 
idea  was  formed  with  correct  judg- 
ment; thoueb,  in  point  of ,  fact, 
that  fleet  had  been  already  repelled, 
beaten  back,  not  by  the  prudence 
and  forethought  of  the  English 
Government,  represented  by  Lord 
Sandwich ;  not  by  the  tactical 
skill  of  our  admirals,  represented 
by  Sir  Charles  Hardy ;  not  even 
by  the  valour  of  British  seamen, 
compelled  by  a  shameful  parsimony 
and  their  inadequate  numbers  to 
sh^ter  behind  the  sandbanks  of 
Spithead;  but  by  the  culpable 
ignorance  and  cnminal  carelessness 
of  M.  de  Sartines  ;  by  the  bad  pro- 
visions, the  dirt,  and  the  uncalled- 
for  hardships  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  sailors  and  soldiers;  by 
scurvy,  dysentery,  and  putrid 
fever.  M.  d'Orvilliers,  with  his 
utterly  disorganised  fleet,  anchored 
in  Brest  roads  on  the  same  day 
that  Jones,  hoping  to  make  a  diver- 
sion in  his  favour,  was  off  the 
Forth. 

But  Jones,  although  commodore 
of  the  squadron,  was  powerless: 
he  could  not  order,  he  could  only 
advise ;  and  neither  of  his  colleagues, 
the  captains  of  the  Pallas  and 
Vengeance,  would  agree  to  the  bold 
measure  he  advocated.  It  was  only 
after  a  long  discussion  carried  far 
into  the  night,  and  the  argument 
that  2oo,oooL  were  waiting  to  be 
picked  up,  that  they  at  last  con- 
sented. But  in  the  morning  the 
wind  was  foul,  and  the  progress  of 
the  squadron  working  against  it  was 
slow.  A  small  collier  was  captured, 
and  the  master — ^Andrew  Robert- 
*Bon  by  name — agreed,  as  a  ransom, 
to  pilot  them  into  Leith  roads.  On 
the  next  day,   the    i6th,   as  they 


were  in  with  the  coast  of  Fife, 
under  English  colours,  a  boat  came 
off  from  a  gentleman  of  the  neigh, 
bourhood  to  ask  for  some  powder 
and  shot  to  defend  himself  against 
'the  expected  visit  of  the  pirate 
Paul  Jones.'  Jones,  in  the  quality 
of  a  king's  offlcer,  sent  him  a  polite 
message  and  a  barrel  of  powder, 
regpretted  that  he  had  no  shot  of  the 
size  wanted,  and  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  keeping  one  of  his  boatmen 
as  a  pilot.  These  little  incidents  are 
important  as  showing  that  a  bold 
corsair  has  no  difficulty  in  laying 
hands  on  the  requisite  pilots. 

The  wind  continued  westerly,  and 
during  the  i6th  and  17th  the 
squadron  beat  slowly  up  the  Frith. 
Its  character  had  by  this  time  been 
recognised.  The  alarm  was  ex- 
treme ;  the  excitement  was  intense. 
A  rude  pretext  at  a  battery  was 
hastily  thrown  up  at  Leith,  but  the 
confusion  and  panic  were  too  great 
to  permit  hopes  of  any  serious  re- 
sistance. In  making  a  tack  to  the 
northward,  the  ships  headed  to- 
wards Kirkaldy,  and  stood  over  to 
within  about  a  mile  of  the  town. 
The  minister — celebrated  amongst 
even  Fife  eccentricities — held  a 
prayer-meeting  on  the  beach.  On 
both  sides  of  the  Forth  the  game 
seemed  to  be  in  Jones's  hands. 
The  ships  were  almost  within 
gunshot  of  Leith,  when  the  wind, 
foul  all  along,  freshened  suddenly 
to  a  fierce  gale,  and  drove  them 
back:  they  were  obliged  to  bear 
up  and  run  out  of  the  Forth. 

When  the  squall  had  passed,  they 
were  too  far  to  seaward  to  return 
at  once ;  and  Jones,  thinking  that 
the  alarm  had  been  given  too  effec- 
tually to  allow  him  to  repeat  the 
attempt,  determined  to  direct  his 
course  to  the  southward.  His 
wish  was  to  carry  out  in  the  Tyne 
what  he  had  failed  to  do  in  the 
Forth.  He  fully  understood  that 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  Tyne 
shipping  would,  by  stopping  the 
supply  of  sea-coal  at  the  beginning 
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of  winter,  be  a  most  severe  blow 
to  London  ;  but  Captain  Cottinean, 
whom,  by  the  terms  of  the  con^ 
eordcUy  he  was  bound  to  consnlt, 
was  obstinate  in  his  refiisal.  Thej 
accordingly  oontinned  their  voyage, 
and  on  the  morning  of  September 
23  fell  in  with  the  Alliance, 

Landais's  conduct  thronghont 
would  seem  to  have  been  directed 
bj  hatred  of  Jones  and  by  cupidity, 
rather  than  by  cowardice,  or  even 
treason.  Had  he  wished  merely  to 
provide  for  his  own  safety,  it  would 
have  been  easier  to  return,  as  he 
had  come,  by  the  west  of  Ireland, 
j&s  he  decided  to  go  rather  by  the 
east  of  England,  it  would  seem 
that  he  was  quite  aware  of  the 
possible  adyantage  of  cruising  in  a 
sea  alive  with  English  commerce, 
and  of  doing  so  by  himself.  Such 
considerations  wiU,  I  think,  explain 
many  of  his  so-called  '  vagaries.' 
He  was  disgusted  at  meeting  again 
with  the  squadron,  and  did  not 
pretend  to  be  otherwise  when,  an 
hour  or  two  later,  they  sighted  a 
large  fleet  of  merchant  shipping — 
pronounced  by  the  pilot  to  be  the 
Baltic  trade;— coming  southwards 
round  Flamborough  Head.  It  was 
under  the  convoy  of  two  ships  of 
war,  the  Serapis,  of  44  guns,  and 
the  Countess  of  Scarborough^  a  hired 
vessel,  mounting  20  g^ns,  pre- 
Bumably  6-pounders,  on  a  flush 
deck.  These,  on  making  out  the 
American  ships,  of  which  they 
probably  had  warning,  stretched 
to  the  southward,  with  the  wind  at 
about  south-west,  so  as  to  place 
themselyes  between  their  charge 
and  the  possible  enemy;  whilst 
the  convoy  stood  in  shore  on  the 
other  tack.  Jones  made  the  signal 
to  form  line  of  battle,  a  signal  to 
which  the  Alliance  paid  no  atten- 
tion, but  stood  towards  the  con- 
voy, hoping  perhaf^s  to  be  able  to 


pass  by  the  ships  of  war,  and  to  cap* 
ture  a  number  of  the  merchantmen. 
Jones's  idea  was  to'fight,  Landaia'a 
to  plunder. 

About  six  o'clock  the  two  English 
ships,  which  had  been  standing  to- 
gether towards  the  south,  tacked,, 
thus  crossing  ahead  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  keeping  between  them 
and  the  conyoy.  It  was  a  lovelT 
autu^nn  evening,  and  FlamborougL 
Head,  distant  barely  a  league,  was 
crowded  with  people,  whom  tho 
rumours  of  the  day  had  drawn  to* 
the  neighbourhood  :  as  the  sun  set 
the  full  harvest  moon  rose  and 
lighted  up  the  scene,  permitting^ 
them  to  see,  or  to  &iicy  they  saw,  the 
events  that  were  passing  oflT  their 
coast.® 

About  half-past  seven  the  Bani' 
homme  Richard  was  within  hail  of 
the  SerapiSf  to  windward  bat  some- 
what on  her  quarter,  both  ships 
standing  in  for  the  land  on  the  port 
tack.  The  hail  was  answered,  as  it 
was  followed,  by  a  broadside ;  the 
fire  seems  to  have  been  simultaneous ;. 
and  in  this  way  began  a  fight  which^ 
in  modem  naval  history,  has  no 
parallel.  I  will  therefore  pause  a 
moment  to  take  an  exact  view  of 
the  opposing  forces. 

The  Paltas^''  a  32-cun  frigate,, 
mounting,  in  all  probability,  9* 
pounders  on  her  main-deck,  bore 
away  for  the  Countess  of  Scarhorottghy. 
a  ship  utterly  unable  to  contend 
effectively  with  such  an  opponent. 
She  did  indeed  ofier  a  very  credit* 
able  resistance,  but  after  an  hour 
was  obliged  to  haul  down  her 
colours,  and  the  PaUas^  occupied 
for  the  rest  of  the  time  in  taking- 
possession  of  her  prize,  had  no  share 
in  the  fight  with  the  Berapis, 

The  Alliance  is  spoken  of  as  of 
36  guns,  but  being  American  with- 
out any  establishment,  it  is  difficult 
to   say  what  her  armament   was. 


*  There  was  meantime  great  excitement  at  Hull.  See  AlhemBxWB  Memoirs  of  Sockmff^ 
Tol.  ii.  p.  383. 

*  The  French  frigates  of  32  gnns  were  of  two  clashes,  one  mounting  12-,  the  other  S- 
iinders  (French  weight)  on  the  main-deck.    I  fancy  this  Pallas  was  of  the  smaller 

if  indeed  she  was  a  king's  ship  at  all,  which  is  not  quite  clear. 
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In  the  Engliflh  or  Frencli  navies, 
36-gQn  firigates  at  that  time  carried 
i2-ponnders  on  the  main-deck ;  and 
I  shonld  think  it  most  likely  that 
the  AUiance  did  so  too,  thongh  it 
is  of  conrse  possible  that  she  had 
only  9-ponnd6rs.  I  believe  that,  of 
the  sqnadron,  the  AUiance  was  most 
like  a  ship  of  war  had  she  only  been 
properly  commanded ;  bnt  nnder  a 
man  like  Landais  she  proved  of 
little  value.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  engagement  she  is  described  as 
sailing  at  some  distance  ronnd  the 
PaUaSy  and  the  Countess  of  Scar- 
borough firing  promiscuously  at 
both  of  them,  which,  in  the  dark, 
while  the  moon  was  only  yet  rising, 
did  as  much  harm  to  friend  as  to 
foe ;  and  she  does  not  seem  to  have 
At  any  time  really  engaged  the 
Serapis  in  support  of  her  consort, 
the  Bonhomme  Richard, 

But  the  force  of  the  Serapis  was 
such  as  might  be  considered  not  a 
very  unequal  match  for  the  Bou' 
.homme  BlUhard  and  the  Alliance 
together.  She  was  of  a  class  then 
much  esteemed  for  service  in  the 
narrow  seas  and  smooth  water, 
beinff  particularly  handy  by  reason 
of  weir  shortness.  She  was  a 
44-gun  two-decker;  on  her  lower 
decK  she  mounted  i8-pounders, 
i2-ponndl9rs  on  her  main-deck. 
The  double  battery  and  the  heavier 
^^ons  gave  her  an  undoubted  supe- 
riority over  the  Bonhorryme  Richard, 
two  of  whose  makeshift  i8-pounders 
in  the  gun-room  —  old  worn-out 
ipms — ^burst  at  the  second  round, 
killing  and  wounding  a  number  of 
the  men,  and  partly  blowing  up  the 
deck  overhead.  The  accident  spread 
a  panic  amongst  the  ship's  company, 
which  Jones,  by  personal  exertions, 
was  able  to  stop ;  but,  naturally,  no 
farther  attempt  was  made  to  use 
the  rest  of  these  guns. 

But,  more  even  than  in  arma- 
ment, the  Serapis  was  superior  to 
the  Bonhomme  Richard  in  rate  of 
flailing  and  handiness.  She  seems 
to  have  had  it  in  her  power  to  sail 
round  her  enemy  and  to  weather 


on  her  at  pleasure.  Although  she 
began  the  action  to  leeward,  broad, 
side  to  broadside,  she  presently  shot 
ahead,  and  crossed  the  Bonhomme 
Richard^s  bows,  passing  to  wind* 
ward  and  raking  her  as  she  did 
so,  then  back  again,  asain  raking 
her.  The  advantage  Uky  entirely 
with  the  Serapisj  which  ought, 
beyond  a  doubt^  to  have  won 
an  easv  victory.  Captain  Peanfon 
was  a  brave  man  and  a  good  sei^ 
man,  but  he  was  not  equal  to  un- 
wonted emergencies ;  and  when, 
after  about  an  hour's  engagement, 
Jones,  QndvoigiheBorihomrnsMchard 
seriously  ill-treated  by  the  heavier 
guns  and  superior  sailing  of  the 
Serapis,  resolved  to  grapple  with 
her,  Pearson  had  not  the  tactical 
skill  nor  the  presence  of  mind  to 
prevent  him  or  to  free  his  ship. 

It  may  be  left  an  open  question 
by  what  manceuvre  Jones  caught 
the  Serapis.  In  their  official  reports, 
Jones  said,  and  Pearson  said,  that 
the  Bonhomme  Richard,  by  keeping 
away  from  the  position  to  wind- 
wara,  ran  across  the  bows  of  the 
Serapis ;  and  these  were  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  two  ships  at  the  time. 
On  the  other  hand.  Dale,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  Bonhomme 
Richard's  main-deck,  and  could  not 
possibly  see  what  was  bein^  done, 
wrote  in  a  private  account  that  the 
Serapis  '  wore  short  round  on  her 
heel,'  and  tried  to  pass  astern  of  the 
Bonhomme  Richard  to  rake  her ;  and 
his  statement  made  in  greater  detail 
to  Mr.  Cooper  described  the  Serapis 
as  having  been  '  box-hauled,'  an 
evolution  now  practically  obsolete, 
but  then  in  favour  amongst  short 
ships  in  smooth  water.  Except  from 
a  purely  technical  point  of  view,  it 
is  not  of  much  consequence ;  but  the 
fact  is  certain  that  the  jib-boom  of 
the  Serapis  was  caught  in  the  star- 
board mizen  rigging  of  the  Bon^ 
homma  Richard',  that  Jones,  with 
his  own  hands,  lashed  it  to  the 
Bonhomme  Richards  mizen-mast ; 
that  the  Serapis^s  starboard  anchor 
hooked    the  Bonhomme  Richard^s 
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quarter ;  and  that  the  two  ships 
swung  together  bow  and  stem, 
their  starboard  sides  touching  each 
other. 

Pearson,  hoping  that  the  Bon^ 
Jiomme  Eichard  mi^ht  drift  apart, 
let  go  his  other  anchor ;  but  he  did 
not  know,  and  was  probably  unable 
to  learn,  how  it  was  that  the  two 
ships  were  so  closely  locked :  thej 
swung  together  ^ith  the  tide,  se^ 
ting  to  the  north-west,  and  so  con- 
tinued. In  number  of  men  the 
adversaries  were  nearly  equal,  but 
whilst  the  lower  deck  battery  of 
the  Serapis  gave  her  an  overpower- 
ing superiority  below,  it  employed 
more  men,  and  left  the  Bonkomme 
Bdchard  with  a  marked  superiority 
above.  The  i8-pounders  of  the 
Serapis  smashed  the  Bonhomme 
lUchard  into  chips,  and  silenced 
her  main-deck  guns ;  but  the  men, 
thus  driven  on  deck  and  to  the 
tops,  swept  the  quarter-deck  and 
forecastle  of  the  Serapis  with  mus- 
ketry and  hand  grenades,  and  drove 
her  men  below.  There  was  some 
skirmishing  below,  through  the 
ports ;  some  above,  across  tiie  net- 
tings, but  on  neither  side  was  there 
any  organised  attempt  to  board. 

Meantime  the  Alliance,  which 
might,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances,  have  anchored  athwart  the 
stem  of  the  Serapis,  and  without 
danger  to  herself^  have  ended  the 
action  in  a  few  minutes,  contented 
herself  with  sailing  round  the  two 
ships,  firing  indiscriminately  at 
either  or  botn,  not  only  with  round 
shot  but  with  grape.  Pearson  in 
his  report  naturally  speaks  only  of 
the  damage  he  sustained  from  this 
fire;  but  American  writers  main- 
tain that  the  loss  which  it  inflicted 
on  the  Bonhomme  Bdchard  was 
much  greater;  and  it  seems  well 
established  that  the  material  assist- 
ance rendered  by  the  Alliance  was 
worse  than  useless;  though,  of 
course,  Pearson  could  not  know 
that  at  the  time,  and  her  presence 
had  a  very  positive  and  dispiriting 
effect.  * 


Still,  even  under  the  disadvanta* 
geous  circumstances  in  which  the 
oerapis  was  placed,  the  oroshiiig 
power  of  her  1 8- pounders  against 
the  rotten  timbers  of  the  Bonkomme 
Bichard  must,  sooner  or  later,  hav» 
ended  matters  in  her  favour,  had 
not  a  singular  accident,  or  rather 
the  union  of  ingenious  daring  on 
one  side  and  unpardonable  care- 
lessness on  the  other,  changed 
the  appearance  of  affairs  about  ten 
o'clock.  A  seaman  of  the  Botihomme 
Bichard  had  laid  out  on  the  main* 
yard,  carrying  with  him  a  bucket 
full  of  hand  grenades.  One  of  these 
he  succeeded  in  throwing  down  the 
Serapis* 8  main  hatchway  on  to  her 
lower  deck.  A  number  of  car- 
tridges had  been  placed  there  in  the 
rear  of  the  guns ;  amongst  these  the 
grenade  fell.  The  explosion  ran 
from  the  mainmast  alt,  disabled 
many  of  the  guns,  and  killed,, 
wounded,  or  horribly  scorched  evetj 
man  at  them.  The  effect  was  dis- 
astrous, and  for  a  minute  it  was^ 
debated  whether  the  Serapis  should 
not  surrender. 

But  on  board  the  Bonh<mim9 
EicAarithingswereasbad.  Thecar- 
penter  came  up  to  Jones  and  said  the 
ship  was  sinking ;  the  gunner  hear^ 
ing  this  ran  aft  to  haul  down  the  flag  ; 
but  finding  that  the  flagstaff  and 
flag  had  sJready  been  shot  away, 
began  to  bellow  '  Quarter !  for 
Gt>d's  sake,  quarter ! '  till  Jones 
stopped  bis  noise  by  staving  in  his 
skull  with  the  butt  end  of  a  pistol. 
Pearson,  on  this,  attempted  to 
board,  but  was  repelled ;  a  counter 
attempt  by  Jones  was  also  repelled. 
The  master-at-arms  of  the  Bon- 
h&nvme  Richard,  hearing  the  car- 
penter's statement  and  the  gun- 
ner's  outcry,  released  the  prisoners 
from  the  hold.  More  than  a  hundred 
of  them  rushed  on  deck ;  they  might 
and  shoxdd  have  rendered  them- 
selves masters  of  the  ship,  or  at 
least  have  enabled  their  friends  of 


the  Serapis  to  do  so,  but  they 
bewildered    and     panic -stricken; 
Jones,  with  a  presence  of  mind  and 
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an  impudence  that  rises  to  the 
sablime,  set  them  to  work  at  the 
pumps,  and  at  the  pumps  thej  con- 
tinned.  One  only  amongst  them 
retained  his  self-possession,  and  es- 
caping on  board  the  Berapis  through 
a  port,  told  Captain  Pearson  the 
state  the  enemy  was  in.  It  was  too 
late  to  be  of  any  real  use.  Both 
ships  were,  in  fact,  thoroughly 
beaten,  and  it  was  almost  a  matter 
of  chance  which  should  give  in.  I 
believe  the  AUumce  decided  it. 
She  had  not  assisted  the  Bonhomme 
Richard  as  she  ought  to  have 
done ;  her  fire  had  caused  as  much 
damage  to  friend  as  to  foe,  but 
she  served  to  discourage  the  Se» 
rapisy  and  that  discouragement  was 
sufficient  to  turn  the  scale.  About 
half-past  ten  the  Serapis  struck 
and  was  taken  possession  of.  The 
Bonhomme  Richard  was  with  diffi- 
culty kept  afloat  through  the  night, 
and  sank  about  ten  o'clock  the  next 
forenoon.  There  is  no  trustworthy 
return  of  killed  and  wounded;  the 
numbers  are  said  to  have  been  about 
200  on  board  the  Serapis^  1 20  on 
board  the  Bonhomme  Richard ;  but 
this  is  little  better  than  a  g^ess, 
and  it  is  veiy  probable  that  they 
were  much  larger:  the  accounts 
are  widely  different,  rising  to 
nearly  300  for  each  ship,  and  all 
that  can  be  positively  said  is,  that, 
as  compared  with  the  numbers  en- 
gaged, it  is  the  bloodiest  combat 
on  modem  record. 

Throughout  the  action,  Jones's 
conduct  as  the  captain  of  a  ship  of 
war  is  beyond  all  praise.  His  ship 
was  in  eveiy  way  very  inferior  to  the 
Serapis^  and  Pearson  was  a  man  of 
known  courage  and  good  repute. 
I  do  not  think,  though  every  Ameri- 
can writer  thinks,  that  Jones  took 
the  SerapiSf  not  only  single-handed, 
but  against  the  treasonable  assist. 
ance  of  Landais,  in  the  Alliance. 
I  think,  though  contrary  to  the 
position  of  everv  American  writer, 
that  it  was  tne  mere  presence 
of  the  Alliance  that  determined  the 
result.     The  presence  of  the  Pallas 


was  also  not  without  effect.  In 
this  I  think  that  Pearson's  report 
is  agreeable  to  common  sense,  un- 
trammelled by  national  prejudice, 
if  indeed  national  prejudice  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think 
that  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the 
ability,  the  pluck,  the  determina- 
tion, and  the  presence  of  mind 
with  which  Jones  fought  and  won 
the  battle.  The  Allia/nce  gave 
Pearson  an  excuse  for  striking  his 
flag.  It  was  Jones,  Jones  alone, 
raUier  than  the  Bonhomme  Richard^ 
who  first  beat  him  to  a  standstill. 

The  Countess  of  Scarborough  was 
captured,  the  Serapis  was  captured ; 
the  convoy,  valued  at  6oo,oooZ., 
was  saved ;  the  Bonhomme  Richard 
was  sunk,  and  Paul  Jones's  craise 
was  of  necessity  ended.  Putting 
the  credit  or  discredit  of  the  affair 
on  one  side,  the  material  advantage 
was  held  to  be  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  statesmen  of  the  time, 
the  illustrious  trio  of  the  ballad, 
did  not  care  to  examine  too  criti- 
cally into  the  rest.  Neither  did  the 
merchants  of  London,  whose  mer- 
chandise was  safe.  They  presented 
Pearson  with  a  sword  of  honour  ; 
and  the  king  knighted  him.  He 
was  a  decent,  honest  man,  and  had 
done  his  best ;  but  his  best  was  not 
what  ought  to  have  been  rewarded. 
A  government  that  wishes  its 
officers  to  achieve  impossibilities 
should  not  reward  even  the  best 
intended  failures.  Jones's  remark 
on  hearing  of  it  is  characteristic 
and  pardonable :  *  Should  I  have 
the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  him 
again,  I'll  make  a  lord  of  him.' 

With  the  sinking  of  the  Bon^ 
homme  Richard^  leaving  the  con- 
queror, with  his  mongrel  crew, 
afloat  in  the  dismasted  ship,  the 
interest  of  Jones's  career  as  affect- 
ing English  naval  histoiy  ends. 
Jones  wished  to  go  to  Dunkirk,  but 
his  orders  were  to  put  ,into  the 
Texel,  and  thither  his  colleagues 
insisted  on  his  going.  The  ships 
lay  there  for  some  time,  but  as  Sir 
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Joseph  Yorke,  the  English  Minisfcer 
at  the  Hague,  protested  against 
their  being  admitted,  asserting  that 
Jones  was  a  rebel  and  a  pirate, 
the  prizes  flew  French  colours, 
and  were  afterwards  bought  in,  at 
a  low  figure,  by  the  French  Grovern- 
ment. 

The  space  at  my  disposal  will 
not  permit  me  to  enter  on  any 
detailed  account  of  Jones*8  stay  at 
the  Tezel,  of  his  taking  the  com- 
mand of  the  Alliance,  of  his  break- 
ing the  blockade  established  by  the 
English  squadron  under  Captain 
Beynolds,  and  of  his  passage  to 
L' Orient.  Neither  will  I  more  than 
mention  his  quarrels  with  Landais, 
with  the  mutinous  crow  of  the 
Alliance^  and  with  the  Commission- 
ers at  Paris.  Franklin  alone  ap- 
pears to  have  supported  him  ;  and 
as  our  information  concerning  the 
whole  affair  is  based  almost  en- 
tirely on  Jones's  own  reports,  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  any  decided 
opinion  about  it.  Eventually  Lan- 
dais was  restored  to  the  command 
of  the  Alliance^  sent  to  America, 
and  retired  from  the  service.  He 
lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  and  to 
the  last  maintained  that  it  was  he, 
and  not  Jones,  that  captured  the 
Serapis, 

Alter  hanging  about  the  French 
Court  and  Parisian  society  for  some 
months,  making  love,  as  it  would 
appear,  in  very  indifferent  verse  to 
women  of  very  indifferent  morals, 
Jones  was  ordered  to  take  the 
Ariel,  a  20-gun  ship  lately  captured 
from  the  English,  across  the  At- 
lantic. He  did  not,  however,  sail 
till  December  18,  1780  ;  and  having 
in  the  course  of  his  voyage  inter- 
changed shots  one  dark  night  with 
an  unknown  vessel,  an  English,  or 
possibly  an  American,  privateer, 
which  his  report  magnified  into  a 
large  English  frigate,  he  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  on  February  18,  1781. 

This  was  the  end  of  his  service  in 
the  American  Navy:  there  was 
either  no  command  for  him  or  no 
willingness  to  entrust  him  with  one. 


His  deeds  had  been  brilliant.  His 
aptitude  for  command  in  actual 
fight  was  undoubted,  but  we  may 
very  well  believe  that  his  aptitude 
for  command  under  the  every-day 
circumstances  of  long-continued 
cruising  was  seriously  questioned. 
His  whole  service  had  been  one 
prolonged  quarrel  with  his  subor- 
dinates, and  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  eveiybody  he  had  to  deal 
with  was  always  in  the  wrong,  he 
himself  always  in  the  right.  He 
was  vain,  greedy,  and  selfish. 
YHiatever  was  done  he  claimed  the 
whole  credit  of  it,  and  he  is,  per- 
haps, the  one  only  instance  of  a 
commander  of  daring,  skill,  and 
good  luck,  who  was  always  unpopu- 
lar, whose  men,  in  all  ranks,  were 
always  on  the  verge  of  mutiny. 

After  the  peace  of  1783,  Jones 
proposed  to  the  American  €k)vem- 
ment  to  commission  a  large  frigate 
at  once  for  the  instruction  of  youn^ 
officers,  and  to  show  the  flag  in 
European  waters:  he.  of  course, 
would  be  the  proper  person  to  com- 
mand her,  with  the  rank  of  rear- 
adnural.  Congress  did  not  see 
things  quite  in  the  same  light,  and 
Jones  was  not  employed.  He  then, 
as  none  of  the  prize  money  due  by 
the  French  Government  had  yet 
been  paid,  volunteered  to  go  to 
Paris  and  urge  a  settlement.  His 
offer  was  accepted.  He  went  to 
Paris,  and  after  many  delays,  ex- 
tending bver  nearly  two  years,  and 
much  chicanery  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Government  and  its  agents, 
he  did  recover  the  money — 
x8i,ooo  livres.  Of  this  sum  Jones 
claimed  13,000  livres  as  his  own 
share,  but,  in  addition,  he  charged 
against  the  fund  48,000  livres  as 
his  expenses  during  the  two  years ; 
and  as  he  had  the  money  in  his 
own  hands,  he  paid  himself  first. 

Even  his  biogpraphers  have  been 
unable  to  see  in  this  that  philoso* 
phic  indifference  to  money  of  which 
he  used  to  boast.  The  only  excuse 
that  he  condescended  to  make  waa 
that  he  had  to  go  to  Court  and  to 
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keep  good  society ;  that  the  am- 
bftfisador,  who  did  the  same,  was 
allowed  2,000^.  a  year,  and  that  he 
therefore  was  certainly  entitled  to 
2,oooZ.  for  two  years.  He  pro-> 
fessed  great  indignation  that  his 
claim  should  be  questioned  at  all. 
'The  Board  of  Treasury/  he 
wrote,  '  have  been  pleased,  in  their 
report,  to  treat  me  as  a  mere 
agent,  though  employed  in  that 
delicate  concern.  In  France  1  was 
received  and  treated  by  the  king 
and  his  Ministers  as  a  general 
officer  and  a  special  Minister  from 
Congress.'  '  Eventually,'  adds  Cap- 
tain Mackenzie,  '  his  claim  was 
allowed,  the  &ct  of  his  having 
already  received  and  disposed  of 
the  money  contributing,  no  doubt, 
to  narrow  down  and  simplify  the 
question.' 

In  1787,  after  this  business  had 
been  settled,  he  returned  to  America, 
and,  a  few  months  later,  back  again 
to  Europe  with  a  special  but  care- 
inlly  defined  mission  to  Copen- 
hagen to  push  the  claim  against  the 
Danish  Government  on  account  of 
the  two  prizes  which  Landais  had 
sent  into  Bremen.  These  had  been 
valued  at  40,0002.  There  had  been 
some  negotiation  at  London  and 
Paris  about  this,  and  the  Danes  had 
offered  io,oooL,  but  the  offer  had 
been  refused.  Jones  was  now  sent 
as  *  agent,'  but  with  no  power  to 
settle  anything  without  autho- 
rity from  the  United  States 
Minister  at  Paris,  or  to  receive 
the  money;  and  he  was  to 
be  allowed  for  expenses  five  per 
cent,  on  whatever  should  be  re- 
covered. This,  we  may  suppose, 
Jones  thought  paltry ;  and,  as  the 
Danish  Government  found  it  incon- 
venient to  pay  up,  it  seems  to  have 
bad  no  ivouble  in  persuading  Jones 
to  accept  the  patent  of  a  pension  of 
1,500  crowns  —  about  350^. — and 
say  nothing  more  about  it.  Jones 
naturally  kept  his  share  in  this 
transaction  secret ;  and  when,  after 
s  year  or  two,  the  knowledge  of  it 
leaked  ont^  he  urged  that  the  patent 


was  given  purely  as  a  mark  of 
esteem,  and  that  the  pension  had 
never  been  paid.  How  much  of 
this  is  true  there  are  no  means  of 
knowing,  and  I  am  content  to  rest 
my  opinion  on  the  remark  of  Cap- 
tam  Mackenzie,  that  '  an  awkward 
coincidence  with  regard  to  this 
pension  is  that  it  was  dated  on  the 
very  day  that  he  agreed  to  suspend 
the  negotiation  and  remove  it  to 
Paris.' 

Meantime  Jones  had  entered  into 
a  correspondence  with  the  Russian 
Oovemment,  and  had  agreed  to 
take  service  in  the  Russian  Navy 
with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  In 
April,  1 788,  he  started  from  Copen- 
hagen for  St.  Petersbui^.  He  got 
easily  enough  as  far  as  Stockholm ; 
but  as  the  sea  was  still  partially 
frozen,  he  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  farther,  and  it  was  only 
after  an  adventurous  passage  of 
four  days  in  an  open  boat  that  he 
landed  at  Revel. 

In  Russia  he  remained  for  about 
a  year,  serving  creditably  enough 
for  some  months  in  the  Liman 
against  the  Turks;  but  as  before 
with  his  subordinates,  so  now  with 
his  superiors,  he  could  not  agree. 
He  was  under  the  orders  of  Potem- 
kin,  with  whom  he  speedily  got  up 
a  quarrel.  Potemkin  was  as  vain 
as  Jones,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
uncontrolled  power.  Jones  was 
sent  back  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
while  living  there,  very  much  in 
the  shade,  a  charge  was  preferred 
against  him  of  having  committed  a 
criminal  assault  on  a  little  girl, 
twelve  years  old.  It  was  possibly 
false :  it  certainly  was  never  proved, 
nor  was  it  insisted  on ;  and  Jones 
was  permitted  to  leave  the  country. 
He  retired  to  Amsterdam,  and 
seems  to  have  entertained  the  idea 
of  entering  the  service  of  Sweden : 
the  negotiation  fell  through;  so 
also  did  his  endeavours  to  return  to 
Russia.  He  was  anxious  to  fight 
somebody,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  cared  very  much  as  to  the  flag 
he  was  under  or  opposed  to.    In  the 
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coarse  of  1790  he  went  to  Paris, 
where,  on  July  18,  1792,  he  died 
of  dropsy,  indaced  or  aggravated 
by  disease  of  the  liver. 

The  character  of  Panl  Jones  re- 
solves itself  very  distinctly  nnder 
two  different  heads — professional 
and  moral.  As  a  commander, 
Jones's  merits  and  faults  will  suffi- 
ciently appear  from  the  account  I 
have  given  of  his  services.  He 
was  a  man  of  distingniahed  talent 
and  originality ;  a  thorough  sea- 
man, and  of  the  most  determined 
and  tenacious  courage.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  vanity  was  exces- 
sive ;  his  desire  for  '  glory,'  as  he 
himself  wrote,  was  '  infinite  ; '  and 
in  aiming  at  it,  he  never  hesitated 
to  throw  over  the  claims  of  all 
others.  His  life  was  thus  spent  in 
a  never-ending  series  of  squabbles, 
all  more  or  less  discreditable,  with 
his  subordinates,  with  his  equals, 
with  his  superiors.  The  Govern- 
ments which  he  served  showed 
their  sense  of  his  conduct  by 
awarding  him,  in  America,  a  gold 
medal;  in  iSrance,  a  sword  of 
honour;  and  in  both,  by  not  em- 
ploying him  again.  His  biographers 
have  lamented  that  a  man  of  his 
genius  had  not  greater  opportuni- 
ties of  distinction :  if,  they  have 
argued,  he  had  only  had  command 
of  an  efficient  squadron,  what  might 
he  not  have  done !  Judging  from 
the  invariably  mutinous  conduct  of 
his  men  and  officers,  we  may  doubt 
.  whether  he  could  have  held  com- 
mand of  an  efficient  squadron. 

His  moral  character  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  word — detest- 
able. I  do  not  here  speak  only  of 
the  great  damning  fact  that,  with- 
out sense  of  injury  on  the  one  side, 
or  of  affection  on  the  other,  but 
merely  as  a  matter  of  vulgar  self- 
interest,  he  waged  war  against  his 
native  country.  I  speak  equally  of 
his  character  in  its  more  personal 


relations.  The  same  selfish  vanity 
which  made  him  a  renegade,  made 
him  a  calculating  liar,  incapable  of 
friendship  or  love.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  free  with  his  purse ;  his  con- 
duct relative  to  the  Paris  or  Gopen- 
hagen  prize  money  shows  that  he 
was  unscrupulous  in  filling  it. 

But  the  points  of  importance  are 
his  manner  of  carrying  on  war,  and 
the  probability  of  that  being  re- 
peated. I  have  sufficiently  described 
the  first;  I  would  urge  the  necessity 
of  considering  the  second. 

Many  of  our  seaports,  with  ship- 
ping and  warehouses  far  more 
valuable  than  any  of  100  years 
ago,  are  still  as  utterly  defenceless ; 
nay,  more  so,  for  the  offensive 
powers  of  an  enemy  are  increased 
enormously.  Shoals  and  sandbanks 
will  not  stop  a  commander  of  skill 
and  determination:  even  if  every 
Englishman  or  Scotchman  was  of 
approved  honesty,  if  there  was 
none  ready  to  sell  his  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  pottage,  there  are 
hundreds  of  Americans,  Oermans, 
Frenchmen,  Russians,  men  of  every 
nation  in  or  out  of  Europe,  who 
know  the  way  into  the  Forth  or 
the  Tyne,  the  Clyde  or  the  Mersey, 
just  as  well  as  do  the  local  pilots.  A 
firm  of  engineers  has  recendy  issued 
a  prospectus  describing  a  steam 
launch  fitted  to  squirt  blazing* 
petroleum  over  ships  or  buildings. 
With  such  a  boat,  incalculable 
damage  might  be  done  before  the 
presence  of  an  enemy  was  thought 
of;  and  I  conceive  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  scattering  liquid 
fire  in  a  more  destructive  manner 
and  from  a  much  greater  distance 
than  by  a  squirt.  What  we  have 
to  ask  is  not  whether  it  is  right  to 
use  such  weapons,  but  whether  there 
is  a  possibility  of  their  being  used. 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  show, 
from  the  story  of  the  past,  that  we 
ought  to  be  armed  against  the  future. 

J.  K.  Lauqhton. 
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A   BOMANGE  OF  THE  EAST  COAST. 


rpHEBE  has  been  no  STBtematic 
JL  reeearoh  or  connected  relation 
of  the  tonching  history  of  loss  and 
stirring  event,  that  belts  onr  island 
below  the  waves  that  encircle  its 
coasts.  We  freqaentlj  hear  of  en- 
croachment  of  the  sea  in  one 
place;  of  land  hardly  fought  for 
and  hardlj  regained  in  another; 
yet  few  people  trouble  themselves 
to  recall  the  circomstances  nnder 
which  the  sea  stole  in  and  the  soil 
cnimbled  and  fell.  Many  a  time- 
worn  cliff  and  shifting  sand-beach 
ooold  testify  to  histories  as  strange 
and  tragic  as  any  fiction  conld  invent. 

It  was  with  an  attempt  to  nnveil 
the  oblivion  that  has  covered  one 
of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  the 
England  of  former  years  that  the 
present  paper  was  began.  Keble's 
beqnest  of  a  lifeboat  drew  momen- 
tary attention  to  a  place  known 
best  to  lovers  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  led  ns  to  investigate  a 
history  of  its  growth  and  decline, 
which  an  antiqnary  of  the  last 
oentory,  Ghuxlner,  made  it  his  work 
to  record,  leaving  a  history  as 
strange  and  tonching  as  any  in  our 
annals. 

On  the  edffe  of  a  cliff,  on  a  deso- 
late part  of  ^e  Suffolk  coast,  stands 
in  fiolitnde  a  grey,  mined  tower, 
looming  grindy  over  the  yellow 
sandstone  rock  which  the  sea  has 
eaten  and  farrowed  with  wave  lines 
down  to  the  bar  of  white  sand 
which  stretches  below.  That  rain 
is  almost  all  that  remains  of  a  con- 
siderable city,  one  of  England's 
principal  towns  and  seaports,  a 
flonrisning  place  that  was  member 
of  the  Oinqae  Ports  at  one  time; 
while  now  the  white-tipped  waves 
and  pale  bine  sea  roll  heavily  over 
tower  and  spire,  streets  and  houses, 
which  for  six  miles  to  seaward  lie 
buried  beneath,  to  the  border  of  the 


lioriaon  where  we  see  the  breakers- 
lashing  over  the  bar,  and  where  the 
waste  cliff  was  washed  up  and  piled 
to  the  destruction  of  many  a  good 
ship. 

Dunwich  (or  Don  Wye),  now  re- 
presented by  a  small  fishing  village, 
was,  as  Oardner  tells  us,  a  royal 
residence,  and  the  first  episcopal  see 
in  the  kingdom  of  East  Anglia ;  and 
not  merely  from  his  record,  but  from 
other  sources,  it  is  easy  to  trace  its 
history  as  it  was  torn  away  bit  by 
bit,  and  street  by  street  fell  into 
the  merciless  sea.  An  account  of 
Dunwich  is  given  by  Bede.  It  was 
first  distinguished  through  Sige- 
bert's  establishing  his  court  there 
with  his  favourite.  Bishop  Felix, 
who  founded  the  see,  and  he 
^  graced  it  with  manv  royal 
palaces.'  If  chroniclers  be  trust- 
worthy, this  king  must  have  been 
an  able  ruler  and  reformer  to  have 
so  quickly  established  '  civility,  mo- 
rality, and  Christianity  throughout 
his  domains.*  Stow  relates  of  him 
that  *  his  g^reat  desire  was  to  sup- 
press idolatry,  and  in  this  he  was 
assisted  by  Felix,  a  pious  priest 
from  Burgpindy,  who  was  conse- 
crated first  Bisnop  of  East  Anglia 
by  Honorius,  Archbishop  Gantuar, 
who  sent  him  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  636.'  Many  famous  men  then 
resorted  to  Dunwich  to  be  coadju- 
tors in  promoting  the  grand  design 
of  conversion,  which  by  their  zeal 
was  effected.  Seminaries  were 
established  there,  'and  the  sable 
cloud  of  paganism  dispelled.'  We 
find  in  Speed's  chronicle  thia 
curious  rhyme : 

At  Donmok  there  was  Felix  bishop 

Of  East  Angle  and  taught  the  Christian 

Faith. 
That  is  full  hye  in  heaven  I  hope. 

The    fourth    Bishop — Bisus,    or 
Bosa — in  his  old  age  divided  the 
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Bee  into  Dnnwich  for  Suffolk,  and 
Elmbam  for  Norfolk. 

Gbodwin  mentions  nine  bishops 
of  Donwicli  and  eleven  of  Elmham. 
Humbert,  the  last  of  Elmham,  was 
conseorated  abont  826.  He  crowned 
Edmund  king  of  East  Anglia,  and 
with  him  was  martyred  bj  the 
Danes  in  870,  Nov.  20.  Wibred, 
Bishop  of  Dunwich,  succeeded  him, 
and  again  united  both  sees  at  Elm- 
ham. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dun- 
wich was  a  town  of  considerable 
size.  Suckling  gives  a  tradition 
'  that  the  tailors  of  Dnnwich  would 
formerly  sit  in  their  shops  and  see 
the  shipping  at  anchor  in  Yarmouth 
roads.'  To  do  that,  the  coast  must 
have  been  convex  on  the  south,  and 
Dunwich  six  miles  to  eastward. 

In  Edward  the  Confessor's  Survey, 
Edin  de  Laspuld  held  Dunwich  for 
one  manor,  two  carves  of  land  be- 
sides one  in  the  demesne,  1 2  bordari, 
and  120  burgesses,  i  church. 

When  Robert  Malet  held  it,  only 
one  carve  of  land  remained,  for  the 
sea  had  already  commenced  its  de- 
structive work. 

The  town  has  been  fully  described 
by  more  than  one  historian.  It 
was  built  on  a  cliff  fortv  feet  high, 
with  a  rampart  of  earth  east  and 
west,  fortified  with  palisades,  at  the 
foot  of  which  was  a  deep  ditch. 
To  frustrate  ascent  from  the  river 
on  the  north  side,  artificial  mounds 
were  raised  on  the  ridges,  also 
fenced  with  palisades  adjoining 
'  Pales  dikes.'  Within,  a  spacious 
plot  was  encompassed,  of  hills  and 
hollows,  replenished  with  buildings 
fair  and  magnificent,  called  *Cite 
de  Denwyk  '  and  *  Civitas  Dunwic' 
Ghbrdner  also  relates  how  a  forest 
called  '  Eastwood '  or  '  King's 
Forest '  extended  for  several  miles 
south-east  of  the  town,  '  for  many 
ages  destroyed  by  the  sea,  and  be- 
come a  road  where  boats  and  vessels 
now  sail.'  Another  forest,  '  West^ 
wood,*  stood  westerly.  Weever 
states  that  the  men  of  Dunwich 


required  aid  of  William  I.  against 
the  rage  of  the  sea,  aflSrming  that 
it  destroyed  their  forest.  In  1 739, 
the  sea  uncovered  the  roots  of  a 
great  number  of  trees,  supposed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  submerged 
forest,  and  still  oocasionaUy  to  be 
seen.  Gardner  had  seen  a  MS. 
which  mentioned  that  the  Conque- 
ror gave  leave  to  the  Booses  of 
Baddington  to  hunt  and  hawk  in 
his  forest  of  Dunwich. 

The  town  boasted  of  a  mint  with 
its  own  coinage ;  and  Stow  speaks 
of  the  '  Coynes  which  many  men  of 
the  town  can  yet  show,'  sterling 
pence — with  this  inscription,  *  Civi- 
tas Dunwic,  XX.* — which  weighed 
an  ounce,  1 2  ounces  of  a  pound  tro^, 
and  so,  being  twenty  shillings  m 
money,  were  both  a  pound  in  pay- 
ment and  in  weight.  During 
Felix's  time  the  city  was  governed 
by  a  mayor  and  three  baiHffs,  with 
inferior  officers.  We  hear  of  ten 
churches,  and  others  that  fell, 
monasteries,  and  hospitals,  at  a 
very  early  date.  The  entrance  to 
the  haven  was  on  the  north  side, 
where  a  pier  was  erected.  In  (Gard- 
ner's time  a  part  of  the  quay  was 
visible,  and  about  200  of  the  piles 
exposed  at  low  water.  Some  an- 
cient writings  speak  of  the  road  of 
St.  John,  a  king's  highway  to  Nor- 
wich. Dunwich  was  besieged  by 
Bobert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  was 
strong  enough  to  withstand  his 
army  of  3,000  Flemings  and  other 
troops  sent  by  Lewis  of  France  for 
Henry's  assistance — an  army  which 
had  subdued  Ipswich  and  Norwich, 
but  retired  in  despair  from'  before 
Dnnwich.  Bemains  of  the  earl's 
fortifications  are  still  to  be  found 
on  Westleton  Heath  close  by.  Dnn- 
wich ranked  itself  under  the  White 
Bose  later,  and  afforded  consider- 
able aid  to  Edward  IV. 

Before  entering  into  any  further 
historical  details,  it  may  be  well  to 
sketch  Dunwich  as  it  now  appears. 
We  were  curious  to  see  the  last  re- 
mains of  the  city,  and  as  no  rail- 
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way  comes  within  Bome  miles  of 
the  place,  we  chose  the  pleasantest 
Tonte»  going  from  the  village  of 
Thorpe  b^  sea. 

For  some  time  the  coast  on  oht 
left  presented  the  same  nnyary* 
in^  features— long  banks  of  grey 
shingle,  a  bar  of  white  sand  be- 
tween each,  rising  tier  on  tier  to  the 
cliff,  which  was  always  of  sandstone 
fringed  with  dark  com  grass  and 
harebell,  and  a  barren  country 
with  stunted  trees,  few  and  far 
between,  alternating  with  patches 
of  wild  conmion,  all  golden  and 
purple  with  gorse  and  heather. 

The  sea  moans  a  ceaseless  knell 
over  the  treacherous  bar,  and 
spars  of  wreck  continually  strewed 
on  the  shore  tell  a  melancholy 
tale.  At  Sizewell  the  bay  extends 
widely,  and  Dunwich  first  becomes 
visible  at  a  dark  wooded  point 
descending  abruptly  to  the  line  of 
white  sand,  and  the  gaunt  drear 
ruin  of  All  Saints  Church  on  the 
cliff,  stands  sharply  affainst  the  sky. 
Beyond  Dunwich  are&inter  reaches 
of  rock  and  cliff,  broken  only  by 
the  large  half-ruined  church  of 
Walberswich;  and  Southwold,  a 
white  sun-tipped  mass,  glistens  at 
the  &rthest  point  of  the  bay.  No 
other  bnildings  break  the  line  of 
desolate  beach.  No  sounds  disturb 
the  silence,  but  the  lashing  of  the 
waves,  the  melancholy  curlew's 
song  and  the  plover's  cry. 

Landing  near  the  point,  we  climbed 
up  the  side  of  the  cliff  by  sand  steps 
to  a  path  which  led  through  a 
wood  of  gnarled  oaks  and  ancient 
firs  (a  weird  spot,  whose  audible 
stOlness  was  broken  by  the  wild 
dove  cooing  hoarsely)  to  a  massive 
ivy-grown  wall.  Passing  through 
a  low  arch  and  a  little  wicker  gate, 
wre  found  ourselves  in  a  barley  field 
inclosed  by  a  heavy  grim  wall  with 
lofty  gateways,  ui  the  centre  of 
the  fimd  before  us  a  noble  pile  of 
mins  arose,  thickly  clothed  with 
ivv,  bnt  even  in  decay  most  beanti- 
fni  and  stately. 


We  could  discern  much  of  the 
building,  and  arches  and  numerous 
entrances  invited  closer  investiga- 
tion, unfortunately  forbidden  by 
the  ripe  barley  tlm>ugh  which  we 
could  find  no  path.  To  our  right 
the  wall  jutted  out  abruptly  into 
the  field,  above  which  rose  the 
mined  grey  tower  of  All  Saints 
Church.  We  were  within  the 
walls  of  the  Orey  Friars,  whose 
monastery,  the  so-called  'Monks*^ 
Palace,'  was  before  us.  Gardner 
gives  a  very  complete  account  of 
the  Grey  Friars  or  Friars  Minor, 
which  was  in  his  time  very  much 
in  the  same  dismantled  state  as  we 
now  see  it. 

The  monastery  was  founded  by 
Richard  Fitzjohn  and  Alice  his  wife, 
and  angmented  by  Henry  III.  A 
part  of  the  rampart  was  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  it  on  the 
east.  Gardner  says,  'This  Friaiy 
contains  seven  acres  encompassed 
with  a  stone  wall,  and  had  three 
gates  eastward  (one  demolished) 
and  two  adjoining  west,  ,  whose 
arches  continue  pretty  firm,  not 
without  some  curiositv  of  work- 
manship,  but  clad  as  most  of  the 
wall  with  ivy.  The  bigger  gate 
was  the  entrance  to  the  house,  the 
gpreater  part  of  which  now  lies  in 
ruinous  '  heaps,  and  the  standing 
remains  converted  into  a  good  tene- 
ment and  hall  with  apartments 
where  affairs  of  corporation  are 
transacted,  and  a  gaol  having  a 
red  brick  front  built  of  late  years. 
The  lesser  gate  was  the  way  to  the 
church.'  The  inhabited  portion  he 
speaks  of  has  now  disappeared.  The 
common  garden  was  a  plot  of 
ground,  whereon  grew  larg^  crops 
of  thyme,  which  was  washed  away 
in  1770.  The  seal  of  the  Grey 
Friars  was  oval  and  had  a  ship 
under  sail,  the  king  at  the  prow,  a 
bishop  with  mitre  and  crozier  at  the 
stem ;  the  inscription,  *  *  Sigillu.  + 
Frm.  —  Minor.  —  Dominic'  At  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries,  the  Gfrey 
Friary  was  granted  to  John  Eye. 
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We  reixaced  our  steps  throagh 
the  wood  and  entered  a  lane  whioh 
took  ns  into  the  road  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Friary  wall,  then  down 
a  steep  incline,  and  a  path  led  ns 
np  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  into 
the  chnrchjard  and  rained  chnrch. 
The  latter  had  been  pnlled  down 
at  no  very  distant  period.  The  date 
on  one  of  the  tombstones  was  1814. 
The  sea  has  worked  to  the  yerj 
foot  of  the  building,  and  a  few  years 
later  most  witness  its  fiJl. 

Standing  between  the  roofless 
walls  and  broken  arches  and  pillars 
with  the  tower  behind  ns,  we  enjoyed 
a  view  nnnsnally  beantifal,  an  al- 
most nnbroken  expanse  of  fine  sea  and 
distant  coast,  only  a  rained  fragment 
of  grey  wall  in  the  foregp^onnd, 
•deep  in  the  clefts  of  which  the 
'*  Donwich  rose  *  was  springing  and 
throwing  long  sprays  and  wreaths 
of  blossom  oyer  the  crnmbling 
stone.  Even  nature's  prodnctions 
in  this  spot  have  an  historical  in- 
terest.  Tradition  relates  that  this 
flower  was  brought  by  the  monks 
from  Normandy  centuries  ago,  and 
that  it  will  grow  nowhere  else.  It 
certainly  degenerates  under  oultiva* 
tion,  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
the  Scotch  rose— hardy,  and  spread- 
ing rapidly.  It  grows  all  over  the 
sand  cliffs  and  pentlands  about 
there,  creeping  along  the  ground 
when  it  can  find  nothing  to  cling 
to.  The  flower  has  a  power- 
ful scent;  it  is  a  single  blossom 
of  purest  white  velvet,  with  anthers 
of  black  or  brown,  a  smooth 
brown  stem,  with  long  sharp  thorns, 
ttad  .tBBOoth,  pointed,  dark-green 
leaves,  growing  Uke  the  blackberry 
leaves,  for  which  at  first  we  mistook 
them. 

The  church  is  of  flint  and  free- 
stone. Gardner  describes  it  as  '  old, 
but  pretty  strong,  and  indifferently 
handsome,  crowned  with  a  battle- 
ment, each  angle  supporting  the 
statue  of  an  angel,  Qabnel,  Michael, 
Baphael,  and  Uriel,  whereof  one  is 
blown  down  and  destroyed;  it  for- 
merly enjoyed  a   clock,  but  now 


possesses  three  bells  instead.'     In 
the  aisle  were    magisterial   seats, 
decorated  with  curious  carved  work, 
and  some  very  ancient  tombs,  with 
inscriptions  *  illegible  to  any.'     In 
a  later  account  we  find  All  Saints 
mentioned  as  the  only  church  in 
being,where  Divine  service  was  cele- 
brated fortnightly  from  Lady  Day 
to  Michaelmas,  and  monthly  after- 
wards.    The  minister's  stipend  was 
not  to  exceed  i22.  a   year,  with  a 
small  allowance  for  refreshment  in 
consideration  of  his  journey  there. 
The  church  at  that  time  was  but 
mean  externally,  and  in  a  tottering 
state,  especially  the  chancel;    and 
our  writer  speaks  of  the  walls  inside 
'being  infected  with  an  incurable, 
spreading  leprosy,'  probably  damp  ; 
but  of  remains  of  grandeur  in  the 
roo^   and  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
gravestones  and  brasses.     He  also 
praises  the  painted  glass  windows, 
and  theimageofSt.MaTy  Magdalene. 
Most  of  the  churches  at  Dunwich 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  seem  to 
have  been  profusely  decorated.     In 
Dowsing^ 8  JounuU  we  find  a  note  of 
one  church  in  Dunwich  marked  for 
destruction,  St.  Peter's,  N.E.  of  AH 
Saints,  and  that  alone  *  contains  63 
cherubims,   60  at  least  of  Jesus, 
writings  in  capital  letters  on  the 
roof,  and  40  superstitious  pictures, 
all  promised  by  churchwardena  to 
be  destroyed.' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  recall  all 
the  ornamentation,  or  reoonstmct 
mentally  the  bare  and  shattered 
ruin  we  saw.  Yet  Gkkrdner's  de- 
scriptions are  so  vivid  that  the 
entire  city  is  made  to  rise  before 
our  eyes  and  seem  a  familiar  place. 
He  follows  its  history  from  the 
building  of  the  first  church  in 
Edward  the  Confessor's  reign,  and 
only  in  the  steady  catalogue  of  loss 
can  the  size  of  the  place  be  realised. 
The  following  list  may  give  some 
idea  of  his  patient  research  in 
chronicling  the  churches  and  build- 
inn  which  fell  into  the  sea : 

The  church  of  St.  Felix  and  a 
cell  of  monks,  lost  very  early. 
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A  hospital  of  St.  James  for 
lepers,  of  Bichard  I. 

Several  chnrches  washed  away 
in  1286,  on  the  night  after  New- 
Year's  Day. 

The  old  port  destroyed  in  the  ist 
year  of  Edward  III.,  and  in  the 
23rd  year  of  his  reign  a  great  part 
of  the  town — 400  houses,  with  shops 
and  windmills. 

1 33 1-  St.  Michael  and  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's  (Register  of  Eye) ;  St. 
Leonard's  and  St.  Martin's  chnrch 
in  1335. 

1385.  The  8th  year  of  Rich.  II. 
The  sea  ate  away  the  shore  to  Black 
Friars. 

1540.  The  churches  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  St.  Anthony,  and  St.  Fran- 
cis; also  the  South  Gate  and 
Golden  Gtate;  not  a  quarter  of  the 
tofwn  left  standing. 

1570.  Great  damage.  St.  John's 
Church  was  large,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  lay  the  mar- 
ket-place.  The  inhabitants  took 
it  down  to  save  the  material,  and 
found  in  the  chancel  the  tomb  of 
one  of  the  bishops,  '  with  a  pair  of 
boots  (Btm  remaining  on  his  feet), 
and  on  his  breast  two  chalices  of 
ooarse  metal.' 

The  losses  at  this  period  excited 
great  commiseration  in  England. 
Dnnwich  suffered  greatly  in  Henry 
YllL's  reign,  both  by  the  religious 
bouses  and  in  the  fishing  trade, 
through  the  removal  of  their  port. 
Qaeen  Elizabeth  gave  them,  in  com- 
pensation, the  money  arising  from 
the  sale  of  bells  and  other  material 
of  Ingate  church,  and  the  chancel 
of  Kissingland  church.  St.  Leo- 
nard's fair,  which  was  very  profitable, 
flurviyed  for  many  years. 

In  Charles  I. 's  reign  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Temple  building  was 
reached. 

1677.  ^^6  market-place  suffered, 
and  the  cross  was  taken  down  and 
«old. 

1680.  All  the  buildings  of  Maison 
Dieu  Lane  destroyed. 

1702.  St.  Peter's  Church  and  the 
Town  Hall  pulled  down. 


T715.  The  gaol  undermined. 

1729.  Utmost  bounds  of  StPeter's 
Cemeteiy. 

1740.  Terrible  devastations  in 
December. 

And  this  last  storm  destroyed 
Dnnwich  as  a  town.  The  picture 
of  devastation  and  the  irresistible 
force  of  its  energy  is  so  striking 
that  we  must  give  it  in  Gardner's 
words: 

The  wind  blowing  vezy  hard  N.E.  for 
several  days,  occasioned  great  seas,  doing 
much  damage  on  the  coast  by  inundations, 
breaking  £wn  banks,  and  oveiflowing 
marshes,  the  sad  effeets  of  which  wece  felt 
at  Dnnwich;  much  of  their  diffii  was 
washed  away  with  the  last  remains  of  St. 
Nicholas  churchyard  and  the  great  road 
leading  to  the  town  fW>m  the  Key,  leaving 
asveral  naked  walls  and  tokens  of  antient 
bnildings. 

£>om  Bfaison  Dieu  Lane  northwards  was 
a  scene  of  confusion.  Part  of  the  Old 
Key,  built  with  stone,  lay  bare,  making 
canals  across  the  beaeh,  through  which  the 
river  had  ooramunieation,  hindering  foot 
passengers.  King's  Holm  or  St  Leonaid's 
Marsh  under  water,  and  much  shingle  and 
sand  thrown  on  it,  ever  since  of  little 
worth.  The  sea  raged  with  such  fury  that 
Cock  and  Hen  HUls  (140  feet)  had  their 
heads  levelled  with  their  bases,  and  the 
ground  about  them  so  rent  and  torn  that 
the  foundation  of  St.  frauds'  Chapel,  be- 
tween the  hills,  was  discovered,  where 
besides  the  ruined  walls  were  five  round 
stones  4  feet  in  diameter,  also  a  circle  of 
large  stumps  of  piles  34  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  bounds  of  the  cemeteiy  were 
staked,  within  which  the  secret  repositories 
of  the  dead  were  exposed  to  view,  several 
skeletons,  divested  of  their  coverings,  some 
in  order,  others  interrupted  and  scattered 
as  the  surfs  carried  them.  A  stone  eefiin 
lined  with  tiles  broken  by  the  sea  in  two 
pieces,  which  now  serve  as  steps  at  each 
foot  of  Deering  bridge. 

Another  writer  describes  'how 
while  wind  and  sea  roared,  the 
dead  were  seen  sticking  to  the 
sides  of  the  cliff  in  ghastly  and 
terrible  fashion.'  Gardner  also  re- 
lates of  the  old  quay,  the  founda- 
tions of  earlier  buildings,  and  the 
pipes  of  an  ancient  aqueduct  '  of 
lead  and  grey  earth,  like  that  of 
some  Urus  being  laid  bare,  all 
reduced  to  beach,  over  which  the 
sea  plays  at  high  tide.'     He  gives 
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a  carefally  drawn  map  of  Dnnwich 
in  1542,  marking  the  line  of  cliff  in 
bis  own  time,  so  that 'its  former 
dimensions  might  be  estimated. 
Since  he  wrote  a  large  portion  has 
been  washed  away. 

From  time  to  time  we  find  men- 
tion of  Dnnwich  in  history.  In 
Richard  I.'s  reign  the  town  was 
fined  1,060  marks  for  the  illicit 
practice  of  snppljing  the  enemj 
with  com.  Thej  seem  to  have 
redeemed  their  character  later,  for 
Edward  I.  allowed  the  men  of 
Dnnwich     200I.  that    his    father 

rated  them  for  fiuthfnl  seryioes. 
the  twenfcy-fonrth  year  of  his 
reig^  they,  at  their  own  cost  and 
charges,  bnilt  eleven  ships  of  war, 
furnished  with  munition.  These 
sailed  with  the  king's  brother, 
Edmund,  Earl  Leicester,  for  France, 
and  remained  on  the  coast  of  Gks- 
coign  from  St.  Andrew's  Day  till 
Pentecost,  serving  the  king  without 
pay,  and  had  four  ships,  with  their 
artillery,  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  enemy. 

In  1282  there  is  a  grievous  com. 
plaint  against  the  pirates  of  Zetland 
and  Holland,  who  spoiled  and 
robbed  them,  slaying  many  men, 
and  carrying  away  their  ships  and 
goods.  Dunwich  suffered  much 
loss  from  time  to  time  by  these 
raids.  One  noted  man  only  we 
find  living  there  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  its  monasteries  in  15 18: 
Fox,  the  first  who  printed  in  Saxon 
characters  in  England.  He  was 
imprisoned  and  exiled  by  Mary. 

With  an  antiquarian  delight 
(Gardner  devotes  a  large  part  of 
his  book  to  the  descriptions  and 
drawings  of  the  curiosities  and 
relics  he  found  in  large  numbers  at 
Dunwich,  some  of  which  were  very 
curious.  Whether  Roman,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Norman,  or  relics  of  a  later 
time,   all  receive  full  description. 


the  circumstances  of  their  diaoovery 
and  their  history  are  impartiallj 
given  with  equal  care.  The  book 
may  be  commended  in  this  respect 
to  the  curious  in  such  matters, 
while  the  recollections  of  our  enmr- 
sion  must  be  now  limited. 

Descending  by  the  road  to  some 
cottages,  we  waJked  under  the  Gkey 
Friars'  wall  again,  past  the  lane 
before  mentioned,  which  really  led 
to  Scott's  Hall,  a  fine  old  tri-gabled 
house,  now  a  farm,  and  we  gained 
the  open  common — Westleton  Com- 
mon — when  we  turned  and  looked 
our  last  at  Dunwich  remains,  of 
which  we  had  the  finest  view. 
Perhaps  the  beauty  of  its  sitaation 
is  better  manifested  from  this  point 
than  any  other.  At  the  top  of  the 
hill,  clearly  outlined  against  the 
purple  lowering  evening  cloads, 
rose  All  Saints  tower,  a  light  grej 
mass  of  stone,  above  a  crown  of 
trees.  From  this  leafy  crest  de- 
scended a  steep  incline  of  common, 
richly  clothed  with  many-hoed 
heather  of  crimson  purple  and 
brown,  and  with  green  and  gold 
bracken,  a  sandy  road  winding  tor- 
tuously down  the  hiU,  in  one  cnrve 
of  which  a  oom-laden  wain  crept 
its  slow  way.  Between  the  ehn 
coronal  and  a  broken  bit  of  common 
was  a  peep  of  blue  sea,  with  white- 
sailed  motionless  ships  ;  right  and 
left  of  us  trees  and  woody  ravine. 
We  were  not  strictly  in  Dunwich 
then,  but  in  the  parish  of  Westleton, 
by  which  route  we  wended  onr  waj 
to  the  nearest  station,  nine  miles 
distant;  a  pleasant  walk  throngh 
old-world  villages  with  ronnd- 
towered  and  thatched  churches  and 
gossip-seats  on  the  green^  throngh 
pleasant  fields,  where  the  cattle 
stood  in  the  after-glow,  and  mstic 
bridges  spanned  i£e  tiny  streams, 
till  Uie  railroad  brought  us  hack  to 
a  modem  busy  world  once  more. 

EmLT  L.  GOBHISH. 
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COME  from  yoar  firesides  and 
narrow  rooniB,  jour  prisoning 
streets  and  walls.  Gome  out  into  the 
fresh  air  and  the  fields,  for  Spring 
is  there.  See  the  white  clonds  and 
azare  interspaces  swimming  in 
breexj  light,  aerial  bloom  spread 
along  the  msset  hills.  The  Skylark 
from  a  shining  dead  shoots  down 
rays  of  mosic,  brighter  than  light ; 
green  fields  and  bine  distances 
orerflow  with  joy.  Under  the 
golden -bndded  willow- wands  the 
glassy  brook  mns  shivering  in 
the  breeze.  On  the  warm  bank  are 
plenteous  tufts  of  sweet  yellow  prim- 
rose, and  the  pnrple  violet  hiding  in 
heart-shaped  leaves ;  bat  the  tawny 
Utile  ferns  are  still  cnrled-np  asleep. 
This  west  wind,  after  the  rain, 
is  full  of  light  wandering  smells. 
Thorn-bashes  breathe  balm,  thefiresh 
grass  replies  with  fiagprance  to  every 
foot-fiJl.  The  clear-voioed  throstle 
sings  tirelessly,  for  joy  of  the  twigs 
borgeoning  with  promise,  the  rain- 
sprinkled  grass-field  fiuttering  in 
Bonlight,  and  the  pare  blue  sky.  His 
gladness  rings  throngh  the  wood- 
land. Hedges  are  intertwined  with 
woodbine  sprays,  braided  with  bads, 
besprinkled  with  green.  The  frog 
croaks  in  his  pool,  spronting  with 
fresh-leaved  weeds  that  thrust  up 
their  green  javelins.  New  cresses 
are  growing  in  the  well-stream. 
Beast^  bird,  fish,  plant,  all  that 
lives,  and  mach  that  seems  as 
dead,  rejoice  in  Earth's  renewed 
in&ncy. 

Come,  children  of  men,  from 
jour  stone  walls  and  hard-trodden 
urays,  if  but  for  an  hoar  or  two, 
into  the  field  and  the  open  sky ; 
to  see  with  your  eyes,  and  feel 
with  your  hearts,  that  Spring, 
Spring  is  returned ! 

VOL.  XYII.— 1»0.  C.      NEW  SKBISS, 


All  things  freely  fiow 

In  the  starry  current ; 

Sullen,  or  abhorrent, 
Peevishly  we  glide ; 
Know  too  much,  too  little ; 

Tom  our  strength  and  gladness 

Into  gloom  and  madness, 
Struggling  with  the  tide. 

Fine  and  complex  g^rms 

Travel  anconfounded ; 

Planets  simply  rounded 
^>^^o  gigantic  way ; 
Terms  of  &te  protect  them. 

Ignorant  of  treason : — 

Well  when  human  reason 
Chooses  to  obey. 

Fatal  fiowing  time, 

Strong  thy  liquid  fetter ; 
Yet  I  swim  thy  better. 

Nor  compassion  crave : 

Prime  of  thee  and  all  things ; 
Nature's  secret  essence, 
Lives  to  its  own  presence 

Where  we  break  thy  wave. 


I  don't  like  preachers  of  gloom, 
and  avoid  their  churches ;  but  the 
most  depressing  of  all  people  in 
their  effect  on  the  spirits  are  the 
parrot-preachers  of  cheerfulness, 
inculcating  it  in  season  and  out  of 
season  as  matter  of  duty,  with  little 
feeling  or  sense.  At  the  same  time 
I  feel  sure  that  every  wholesome 
view  of  life  conduces  to  cheer- 
fulness.  

Mr.  Henxy  Irving  lately  gave  a 
noteworthy  lecture  on  Acting,  pre- 
sumably as  the  chief  living  repre- 
sentative of  that  art  in  England. 
He  rated  high  the  actor's  office,  and 
complained  that  it  is  undervalued 
by  the  world  in  general.  An  im- 
partial member  of  the  latter  body 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  take  just 
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the  same  view.  Reckoning  arith- 
metically,  a  popular  actor  may  reach 
the  level  of  a  judge  or  an  ambas* 
sador.  As  to  contemporary  fiaFme 
('A  great  fame  is  a  great  noise/ 
said  Napoleon),  few  names  are  so 
familiar  in  men's  mouths  as  his. 
The  Prime  Minister  of  the  day  has 
hardly  so  large  a  share  of  the  news- 
papers. Ephemerality  P  Is  not  the 
glory  of  even  the  Prime  Minister, 
in  most  cases,  but  a  passing  bril- 
liancy P  Can  he  hug  lumself  in  the 
certainty  of  posthumous  reputation 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  name  ?  The 
actor,  for  his  part,  may  hope  to  be 
written  up  in  cBt&niam  memoriam 
along  with  Garrick,  Siddons,  and 
Kean.  Nay,  if  he  will  consider,  he 
is  exempt  from  that  pitiless  future 
revision  under  which  so  many 
reputations,  apparently  firmer  thaii 
bronze,  crumble  away  like  sand- 
castles. 

But  let  us  hear  Mr.  Irving : 
'  From  a  variety  of  causes  has  arisen 
a  foolish  inclination  to  undervalue 
acting  as  an  interpreting  and  illus- 
trative art — ^to  be  sceptical  as  to  its 
inspirations— to  question  the  service 
which  it  renders  in  realising  to  the 
mind  and  the  heart  the  conceptions 
of  great  poets.  It  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  a  mark  of  superiority  to 
say  that  one  appreciates  Shake, 
speare  far  more  in  reading  him  than 
in  seeing  him  acted.'  And  this 
notion  is  declared  to  be  ^  a  conceited 
and  silly  delusion.'  It  assumes,  we 
are  told,  that '  an  unprepared  reader 
.  .  .  will  seeon  the  instant  all  that  has 
been  developed  in  hundreds  of  years 
by  the  members  of  a  studious  and 
enthusiastic  profession.  It  should 
surely  be  allowed  that  a  man  whose 
business  it  is  to  comprehend  and 
represent  dramatic  authors  may 
have  acquired  in  the  mere  routine 
of  his  business  at  least  such  aptitude 
for  perceiving  points  and  bearings 
as  we  should  concede  to  a  convey- 
ancer who  had  spent  his  life  in 
scrutinising  title-deeds.'  The  lec- 
turer adds :  ^  I  am  the  last  man  to 
admire  a  slavish  or  even  an  un- 


thinking adherence  to  the  interpre- 
tations and  conceptions  of  tradition. 
My  own  conviction  is,  that  there 
are  few  characters  or  passages  of 
our  great  dramatiste  which  mil  not 
repay  original  study.  But  at  least 
we  must  recognise  the  vast  advan- 
tages with  which  a  trained  actor, 
impregnated  with  all  the  practical 
and  critical  skill  of  his  profession 
up  to  the  date  at  which  he  appeare, 
addresses  himself  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  any  great  poetical  name, 
even  if  he  have  no  onginality  what- 
ever.' 

The  next  passage  is  practicallj 
interesting  as  referring  to  the  Art 
of  Acting  in  its  simpler  sense  of 
stage  repreaentetion,  apart  from 
questions  of  'interprating'  poetry: 
'  There  is  something  more  tbaii  this 
in  acting.  There  is  a  natural  dra. 
matio  fertility  in  everyone  who  has 
the  smallest  histrionic  gift,  so  that  as 
soon  as  he  knows  the  actor's  text  and 
obtains  self-possession  and  feels  at 
home  in  a  part  without  being  too 
familiar  with  it,  the  mere  automatio 
action  of  rehearsing  and  playing  it 
at  once  begins  to  place  the  anmor 
in  new  lighte,  and  to  give  the  per- 
sonage being  played  an  individoality 
partly  independent  of,  and  yet  oon- 
sistent  witn,  and  rendering  more 
powerfully  visible,  the  dramatist's 
conception.  It  is  the  vast  power  a 
good  actor  has  in  this  way  which 
has  led  the  French  to  speak  of 
creating  a  part  when  they  mean  tte 
being  first  played ;  and  French 
authors  are  so  conscious  of  the 
extent  and  value  of  this  co-operation 
of  actors  with  them  that  they  have 
never  objected  to  the  phrase,  but^  on 
the  contraiy,  ai«  umf (wmly  lavish 
in  their  homage  to  the  artists  who 
have  created  on  the  boards  the  parts 
which  they  (the  authors)  nave 
created  on  paper.' 

Mr.  Irving's  peroration  was  as 
follows:  '  We  actors  have  in  charge 
a  trust  and  a  deposit  of  enormous 
value,  such  as  no  dead  hand  can 
treasure.  Upon  our  studies^  our 
devotion,    our    enthusiasm,    must 
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depend  tlioiights  and  emoiiiona  of 
coming  times  which  no  literaTj  tra- 
dition can  pass  down  to  the  future. 
The  liyinff  yoioe,  the  vivid  action, 
the  tremulons  passiony  the  animated 
gesture,  the  subtle  and  variously 
placed  suggestion  of  character  and 
meaning — ^these  alone  can  make 
Shakespeare  to  jour  children  what 
Shakespeare  is  to  you.  Only  these 
can  open  to  others  with  any  spark 
of  Shakespeare's  mind  the  means  of 
illuminating  the  world.  Such  is  our 
birthright  and  yours.  Such  the  suc- 
cession in  which  it  is  ours  to  labour 
and  yours  to  enjoy.  If  you  will 
uphold  the  Stage,  honestly,  frankly, 
and  with  wise  discrimination,  the 
Stage  will  uphold  in  future,  as  it 
has  in  the  past,  the  literature,  the 
manners,  the  morals,  and  the  fame 
of  our  country.  But  is  it  not  some- 
what strange — is  there  not  a  pain- 
fdl  and  irritating  irony  in  it,  that 
three  hundred  years  and  more  after 
the  birth  of  the  man  Shakespeare 
— ^the  dramatist  and  actor  who  has 
probably  added  more  lustre  than  any 
other  to  the  name  of  Englishman 
— we  should  be  at  this  time  of  day 
pleading  before  his  countrymen  the 
cause  of  the  Stage  that  he  so  loved, 
and  of  the  aictors  who  are  his 
brethren?  There  must  be  some- 
thing wrong,  as  there  is  something 
poignant  and  lacerating,  in  preju- 
dices which  have  thus  partly  di- 
vorced the  conscience  of  England 
from  its  noblest  pride,  and  stamped 
with  reproach,  or  at  least  depre- 
ciation, some  of  the  brightest  inci- 
dents of  her  history.' 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand 
all  of  this.  To  be  frank,  I  am 
sure  that  I  do  not.  The  last  sen- 
tence probably  means  that  an  actor 
is  hurt  by  the  prejudices  which  he 
conceives  to  be  felt  against  his 
occupation.  Without  attempting 
to  calculate  what  these  prejudices 
may  amount  to  at  present,  one  may 
doubt  whether  at  any  former  time 
actors  and  actresses  had  to  encoun- 
ter fewer  prejudices  in  society  than 


they  do  now ;  or,  indeed,  whether 
an  able  and  well-behaved  man  or 
woman  in  that  line  of  life  has  any 
prejudices  to  encounter  at  all  in 
the  social  circles  to  which  they 
are  most  naturally  attracted,  and 
whether  they  are  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, accustomed  to  be  received 
with  more  than  ordinary  welcome. 
In  Shakespeare's  own  time  the 
actor's  social  position  was  low  indeed; 
nor,  as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of 
judging,  was  he  himself  inclined  to 
claim  any  high  place  for  the  '  poor 
player.'  I  have  already  touched  the 
questions  of  money  and  fame.  Where, 
then,  is  the  grievance?  I  gather 
that  Mr.  Irving  conceives  that  the 
actor's  importuice  is  not  sufficiently 
recognised  as  the  interpreter  of  great 
poetSf  the  best  interpreter — ^nay,  the 
necessary  interpreter. 

It  is  in  no  carping  spirit  that  I 
wish  to  ask  a  few  questions  on  this 
point.  First  of  all,  who  are  the 
great  poets  who  are  interpreted 
by  a  popular  English  actor  ? 

A  certain  Warwickshire  man, 
three  hundred  years  ago,  was  urged 
by  genius  and  fate  into  the  business 
of  composing  pieces  for  the  staffe. 
He  did  it  supremely  well ;  his 
dramas  are  still  actable  and  inte- 
resting, and  therefore  frequently 
played,  and  likely  (pace  Mr. 
Charles  Beade)  to  continue  to  be 
played.  This  excellent  Drama- 
tist happened  to  be  also  a  great 
poet,  one  of  the  greatest,  perhaps 
the  very  greatest  poet  yet  bom  into 
the  world.  Now,  it  is  true  that 
Shakespeare  flourished  in  an  opu- 
lent literary  time,  and  that  from 
Spenser  to  Ben  Jonson  wonderfnl 
wealth  in  many  shapes  poured  into 
our  poetic  treasury.  Within  the 
bounds  of  one  generation  an  incredi- 
ble number  of  dramas  were  pro- 
duced, written  in  a  most  remarkable 
style,  and  in  recent  times  a  revival 
of  literary  fame  has  given  our  *  Old 
Dramatists,'  in  a  body,  a  place  of 
peculiar  honour. 

I    well    remember    with    what 
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eager  expectation,  bred  by  LamVs 
extracts  and  comments  and  Leigh 
Hunt's  enthusiasm,  I  plunged  into 
Dodsl^'s  and  other  collections  of 
Old  Plays,  and  Marlowe  and 
Webster,  and  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  and  their  ^med  com- 
peers. It  was  in  mj  non-critical 
and  all-derouring  epoch,  and  I  was 
by  nature  omnivorous,  especiallj  in 
poetry.  I  heartily  believed  in,  and 
honestly  tried  to  enjoy  these  glories. 
But,  though  finding  many  a  brave 
thing  here  and  there,  the  result  on 
the  whole  was,  alas !  disappoint- 
ment; and  since  that  time  I  have 
tried  again  and  again  with  no  better 
fortune.  It  is  very  usual  to  speai^ 
of  Shakespeare  as  a  primue  ifUer 
pareSy  or  something  like  it,  and  so 
Mr.  Irving  seems  to  speak.  I  said 
as  a  boy,  and  I  say  the  same  now — 
among  the  Dramatic  Poets  of  Eng- 
land, Shakespeare  first,  the  rest 
nowhere.  Those  practical  men, 
the  Managers  of  Theatres,  have  ar- 
rived at  just  the  same  conclusion. 
Name,  but  his,  one  English  poetic 
drama  which  holds  the  stage,  with 
the  exception  of  Massinger's  New 
Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  played  at 
long  intervals  for  the  sake  of  one 
vehement  part.  What  has  the 
Modem  Theatre  to  do  with  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher?  Nothing. 
With  Marlowe?  Nothing.  With 
Heywood,  Chapman,  Auddleton, 
Greene,  Peele,  Decker?  Nothing. 
With  Webster  ?  An  adaptation  of 
The  Ihtchesa  of  Malfi  was  revived 
for  a  short  time,  some  twenty  years 
ago.  With  Ben  (whose  plays  are 
more  ship-shape  than  most)  ? 
Nothing :  but  the  Dickens  amateur 
company  played  Every  Man  in  His 
Humour  with  success.  And  since 
Shakespeare  what  has  been  added 
to  our  classical  poetic  Acting 
Drama  ?  Nothing  —  unless  you 
choose  to  count  such  plays  as  Hie 
Hunchback  and  The  Lady  of  Lyons, 
Even  the  lovely  J?Zo^  on  the* Scuto/ieon 
could  not  take  hold.  It  is  really 
very  curious  to  think  of  it — ^how 


thoroughly  the  Poetry  of  the  Eng- 
lish Stage  and  Shakespeare  are  one 
and  the  same  thing. 

And  now  to  come  back  to  Mr. 
Irving.  The  '  great  Poets '  whom 
it  is  the  business  of  the  ideal 
English  actor  to  interpret,  reduce 
themselves  to  one  great  poet^ 
When  Mr.  Irving  is  playing  in 
The  Bells,  Eugene  Aram,  The  Lyons 
Mail,  Louis  the  Eleventh,  and  many 
other  pieces,  the  interpretation  of 
gpreat  poets  is  not  a  fiinction  which 
he  can  claim  to  be  dischai^ging. 
He  is  at  best  helping  to  picture  out 
effectively  certain  dramatic  charac- 
ters and  situations  by  means  of  his 
histrionic  skill;  and  in  succeeding, 
does  not  fail  to  receive  the  usual 
rewards.  When  Mr.  Irving  plays 
Shakespeare,  other  considerations 
come  into  view.  He  r^(ards  him- 
self as  an  *  interpreter,'  charged  to 
convey  the  great  poet's  conceptions 
to  the  wond,  conceptions  which 
even  able  and  studious  men,  he 
argues,  willfiul  to  receive  intoliieir 
minds  and  hearts  without  the 
actor's  intervention.  But  may  it 
not  easily  happen  that  an  actor, 
even  an  able  one,  may  mmnterpret 
Shakespeare,  may  lower,  vulgarise, 
and  confuse  the  conceptions  which 
lie  magically  contained  in  the  great 
Poet's  words  ?  B^  may  do  so  by 
ambition,  by  over-emphasis,  by 
want  of  repose  and  dignity,  or  in 
a  hundred  other  ways.  He  may 
succeed  in  one  Shakespearian  part, 
and  fail  in  another.  There  is  the 
continual  danger  of  an  actor's  per- 
sonality obtruding  itself,  and  espe- 
cially when  that  personality  is  a 
peculiar  one,  and  when  he  becomes 
of  such  note  as  to  take  the  leading 
part  in  every  play  he  appears  in. 
We  then  see  instead  of  Othello, 
Macbeth,  Hamlet,  the  famous  Mr. 
X  or  Mr.  Y,  in  different  fancy 
costumes,  and  detect  the  voice  of 
Jacob  under  the  coat  of  Esau.  As 
far  as  the  '  interpretation '  of  high 
dramatic  poetry  depends  (as  Mr. 
Irving  rightly  tells  us  it   largely 
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does)  on  voice,  action,  passion; 
gesture — that  is,  on  the  personal 
qualities  and  acquirements  of  the 
actor — to  that  extent  it  is  put 
into  the  aptor's  power  to  spoil 
or  damage  for  the  nonce  the 
beantj  of  'the  deposit  of  enor- 
mous yalne '  which  he  is  taking 
upon  himself  to  display  to 
ns.  One  thing  in  the  matter  of 
this  joint-stock  company  of  Poet, 
Actor,  and  Aadience,  corionsly 
enongh,  Mr.  Irving  never  once 
touches  on,  and  it  seems  to  me 
more  important  than  all  besides, 
namely  ElocuMim^^e  vocal  de- 
livery of  the  Poet's  words,  fitly, 
beautifully,  impressively.  This  is 
the  best  thing  an  Actor  can  do  in 
the  way  of  interpreting  real  poetry ; 
it  is  the  rarest  thing  to  find  done 
on  the  stage;  and  I  must  own  I 
have  '  a  foolish  inclination '  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  of  tener  attained  by 
the  home  lamp  than  in  the  vul- 
garising glare  of  the  footlights. 

A  loving  and  studious  reader  of 
Shakespeare  might  learn  something 
from  a  performance  of  HanUetj  but 
he  would  scarce  be  likely  to  accept 
any  given  actor's  'interpretation' 
of  the  character — much  less  of 
the  Ghreat  Poet's  conceptions  all 
round. 

StUl,  the  actor  who,  with  fine 
elocution,  joined  to  histrionic 
capability,  entirely  avoided  temp- 
tations to  make  his  own  art 
predominant,  and  eclipse  his 
author  by  means  of  stage  busi- 
ness and  tricks  of  voice,  would  be 
an  actor  whom  I  should  like  to  see 
in  any  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  And 
I  should  not  expect  to  find  lum  com- 
plaining of  neglect  or  depreciation, 
but  enjoying  success  and  good  re- 
pute, while  holding  no  extravagant 
notions  of  an  actor  s  position  in  the 
general  scheme  of  thmgs. 

There  are  men  of  penetration  and 
reflection,  men  of  extraordinary 
gifts,  who  for  want  of  a  spice 
of  Bownr  vivre  spill  most  of  their 


usefulness  and  nearly  all  their 
agreeability ;  and  the  same  holds 
of  certain  writers. 


No  number  of  half-successes  in 
art  will  reckon  for  one  whole 
success.  

A  Writer  ought  not  to  be  satis- 
fied until  he  has  expressed  his 
thought  in  the  best  way  possible  to 
him.  But  he  ought  never  to  quest 
about,  whether  proseman  or  poet, 
for  curious  and  artificial  effects. 
To  rely  on  fashions  of  language  is  to 
insure  your  going  out  of  fashion. 

Most  men  you  meet  are  constantly 
engaged  in  trying  to  conceal  their 
conscious  weakness.  Their  stem- 
ness,  jocularity,  civility,  punctili- 
ousness, subserviency,  haughtiness, 
or  whatever  the  chief  quality  of 
their  manner,  is  mostly  a  veil,  a 
shield,  a  defence,  got  up  according 
to  their  natural  resources,  because 
of  a  deep-seated  timidity,  the  con- 
sequence of  want  of  clear  princi- 
ples and  perceptions,  want  of  self- 
possession,  want  of  firmness,  want 
of  originality.  In  any  gathermg, 
from  a  committee  to  an  insurrection, 
one  who  merely  takes  a  definite 
line  is  apt  to  draw  the  others  after 
him,  by  something  like  mechanical 
force.  But  in  such  cases,  too,  the 
least  display  of  intellect  has  the 
chance  of  dominating  all. 

Schopenhauer  proved  a  more 
interesting  figure  to  me  than  I  had 
expected ;  not  merely  one  more 
Pantologist — Professor  of  the  Uni- 
versal— vain  assailant  of  the  Sphinx 
— but  a  character^  as  we  say ;  ob- 
stinate and  harsh,  but  also  shrewd, 
consistent,  and  in  his  way,  almost 
dignified ;  with  a  faculty  of  original 
insight,  and  a  sting  of  scornful 
humour.  I  found  many  of  my 
own  thoughts^  in  him,  and  this 
always  interests  one;  as  when  he 
declares  leisure  the  one  ffood  of  a 
contemplative  man — to  be  able  to 
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say  every  morning  when  he  wakes, 
"This  day  is  mine/  and  so  to  set 
abont  his  own  work  in  his  own 
way.  (Too  seldom  in  this  world 
doth  such  lot  befall ! )  His  remarks 
on  Art  and  many  other  things  are 
excellent. 

Bat  when  he  offers  us  his  parti- 
cular scheme  of  Die  Wett,  it  is  an 
old  story  over  again.  The  new 
panacea  for  all  ignorance  is  eagerly 
swallowed  by  many,  and  for  a  short 
while  they  believe  themselves  cured 
and  exult  greatly;  but  by-and-by 
their  former  condition  reasserts 
itself,  they  find  they  have  not 
really  acquired  one  glimmering  of 
insight  into  the  Nature  of  Things  ; 
are  just  as  ignorant  as  ever. 

'The  existence  of  the  Pheno- 
menal World  is  explained  by  re- 
garding it  as  the  result  of  the 
craving  of  the  Eternal  Will  (the 
substratum  of  all  existence)  to 
manifest  itself  in  an  external  form. 
This  Will,  in  a  word,  is  a  will  to 
live.'  '  The  World  is  one  enormous 
Will  constantly  rushing  into  life.* 
As  to  Intelligence — ^Mind — Thought 
— this  is  *  a  function  of  the  Body, 
while  the  Body  is  a  function  of  the 
Will. '  He  is  a  kind  of  Pantheist,  but 
separates  the  Ego  into  two  factors 
— Will  and  Intellect  (Varstdlung, 
mental  representation),  of  which 
the  first  belongs  to  Eternity  and 
the  second  to  the  fleeting  world  of 
phenomena. 

Alas,  Schopenhauer's  New  Pan- 
acea for  Human  Ignorance  has 
cared  and  can  cure  nobody  !  The 
main  interest  of  the  man  is  auto- 
biographic. Withont  knowing  him- 
self and  his  life  the  philosophy  would 
make  no  impression  on  us.  His  Face 
— that  always  important  piece  of 
evidence — shrewd,  suspicious,  iras- 
cible, intensely  obstinate,  with  indi- 
cation of  brain-power,  but  none  of 
reverence,  affection,  sensibility,  or 
artistic  feeling,  completely  agrees 
with  what  we  learn  of  his  history. 

He  inherited  a  competency  from 
his  father  and  had  imperturbable 


health.  He  took  great  care  of  his 
money,  and  avoided  anxionsly  every 
chance  of  catching  illness.  Having 
soon  quarreUed  with  his  mother, 
and  quitted  her,  he  travelled;  re- 
sided where  he  found  life  suit  him 
best;  spent  his  time  in  pleasiiFe 
and  contemplation,  in  snch  pro- 
portions as  he  preferred ;  put  down 
m  his  note-books  the  notions  that 
came  into  his  mind,  and  ffradoallj 
built  them  ap  into  a  Dook  by 
writing  for  a  couple  of  hours  every 
mominff  after  breakfast.  The 
Book^-his  metaphysical  System  of 
the  World,  with  floating  matter 
given  as '  parergaand  paralipomena' 
— was  in  his  own  firm  conviction 
the  greatest  production  of  modem 
times,  certain  to  give  its  author, 
sooner  or  later,  a  lofty  place  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame.  '  I  have  lifted 
the  veil  of  truth  higher  than  any 
mortal  before  me.' 

One  would  think  this  a  comfort- 
able sort  of  existence,  but  Scho- 
penhauer was  suspicious  and  con- 
temptuous, and  of  80  violent  a  tem- 
per that  he  one  day  threw  down  his 
landlady  in  a  fit  of  rage,  crippled  her 
for  life,  and  was  forced  by  the  law 
to  give  her  an  annuity.  He  accord- 
ingly declared  himself  a  Pessimist^ 
tlie  Universe  a  grand  Mistake,  and 
Not  to  Be  certamly  better  than  To 
Be.  His  father  (also  of  violent  and 
obstinate  nature)  died  when  Arthnr 
was  a  boy :  if  he  had  lived,  one 
can  fancy  how  they  would  have 
quarrelled!  His  mother,  a  gay, 
lively  widow,  he  could  not  tolerate 
for  an  hour,  and  she,  on  her  part, 
was  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to 
live  away  from  such  an  only  son  as 
this.  He  despised  women  without 
exception,  rating  them  as  distinctly 
lo  wer  than  men ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  felt  a  strong  sexual  propensity, 
and  in  his  younger  days  in- 
dulged it  wiijiout  scruple.  An 
Old  Bachelor  of  the  rigidest  type, 
his  housekeeper  was  forbidden  to 
speak  to  him  save  at  certain  times 
of  the  day.     He  rarely  admitted 
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any  visitors,  and  never  but  when 
they  presented  themselves  as  ad- 
mirers  or  worshippers.  He  kept  a 
succession  of  poodles,  and  spoke 
of  these  as  beloved  companions — 
one  of  the  commonest  notes  of  the 
real  or  affected  misanthrope.  After 
writing  and  publishing  his  Great 
Work,  the  occupatioxi  of  his  life 
was  looking  oat  to  aH  qoartersof 
the  compass  for  tokens  of  its  recog- 
nition by  the  world,  and  these  at 
last  came  abondintly,  and  were  in- 
tensely relished. 

He  expected,  with  his  unbroken 
health  and  undivided  attention  to 
himself,  to  live  to  loo,  but  broke 
down  suddenly  and  died  at  72. 
This  was  in  1840,  at  Frankfort, 
where  he  had  lived  during  the 
kter  years  of  his  life,  becoming 
gradually  one  of  the  chief  celebri- 
ties of  the  city,  and  especially  of 
the  H6tel  d'Angleterre,  where  he 
dined  daily  at  the  one  o'clock  tables 
d^hote.  He  left  an  annuity  to  his 
reigning  poodle  (whom  the  people 
nsed  to  call  'young  Schopenhauer '), 
his  books  to  one  admirer,  and  his 
HSS.  to  another. 

He  was  certainly  not  the  man 
from  whom  one  could  be  content  to 
take  even  the  rudiments  of  a  scheme 
of  the  Universe,  and  turning  from 
his  memoranda  to  Goethe's,  one 
sees  how  lacking  are  the  former  in 
poetic  insight;  but  he  was  a 
superior  and  interesting  kind  of 
man,  this  grim  old  Arthur. 

Men  who  have  done  extraordi- 
narily well  we  are  apt  to  blame, 
because  they  have  not  done  better. 
So  large  is  our  latent  notion  of 
human  power.  The  insignificance 
of  common  men  escapes  all  com- 
parison with  an  ideal. 


People  differing  in  opinion  are 
often  not  on  different  roads,  but  at 
different  stages  of  the  same  road. 

False  morals  usually  meet  their 
correction   quickly,    false  opinions 


very  slowly — therefore   the  latter 
are  the  more  widely  pernicious. 

False  doctrine  may  go  along  with 
good  practice.  *  He  can't  be  wrong 
whose  life  is  in  the  right,'  is  a  &l- 
lacy.  Good  people  often  hold  and 
spread  wrong  opinions,  and  do  the 
more  hurt  because  they  are  good 
people.  

Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  is  the  desig- 
nation by  which  a  true  and  admirable 
Englishpoet  will  hereafter  be  known, 
and  possibly  better  known  than  here- 
tofore. He  is  a  native  of  the  County 
Down,  and  has  passed  most  of  his 
life  in  the  obscure  city  of  Dublin. 

His  literary  fortune  has  been  a 
curious  one ;  his  very  first  publica- 
tion was  a  lyric  which  has  already 
borne  the  wear  and  tear  of  more 
than  forty  years,  and  promises  to 
prove  a  permanent  addition  to 
English  literature.  It  was  published 
in  Blackwood^s  Magazine,  and  en- 
titled *  The  Forging  of  the  Anchor.' 
This  was  read  and  applauded, 
and  copied  and  re-copied  into  col- 
lections of  verse;  but  the  author 
kept  quiet,  and  nobody  took  any 
particular  ^rther  notice,  or  guessed 
the  Babelaisian  '  Father  Tom  and 
the  Pope '  in  the  same  magazine 
to  be  ^e  work  of  the  same  pen. 
Father  Tom,  I  may  say,  I  have 
myself  seen  in  the  fiesh,  a  stout 
sporting  priest  of  the  old  school, 
well-known  at  coursing  matches  in 
Gonnaught  and  elsewhere. 

Our  author's  series  of  romantic 
stories  from  Irish  History,  called  the 
'  Hibernian  Nights'  Entertainment,' 
appeared  in  the  Dublin  TJnMjernty 
Magazine,  then  in  the  pride  and 
flower  of  its  youth.  These  have 
long  ago  been  reprinted  in  America, 
but  not,  I  think,  elsewhere.  He 
also  contributed  many  notable  es- 
says on  Irish  Scenery,  Ac.  to  the 
same  periodical. 

In  1865  Mr.  Ferguson  published 
a  volume  ,of  collected  poems  in 
London,  Lays  of  the  Western  Oael,  a 
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name  altogether  enigmatical  and  un- 
inciting  to  the  SaAsanach  in  general. 
It  accordingly  was  a  dead  failure, 
although  it  included  a  number  of 
poems  thoroughly  and  justly  esta- 
blished in  public  favour  in  Ireland 
and  America.  After  this  the  author 
published  his  wonderfully  spirited 
and  striking  epic  poem  of  Oongal, 
with  the  same  result,  or  worse. 
The  Cockney  critics  in  general  took 
no  notice  of  the  book,  but  the 
Saturday  Review  did  review  it,  and 
was  magnificently  contemptuous. 
An  account  of  it,  to  quite  a  different 
tune,  will  be  found  in  Fraser  for 
May  1875. 

It  seems  very  likely  that  a  poem 
of  Ferguson's  which  appeared  in 
Blackwood  the  other  day,  called 
*The  Widow's  Cloak,'  expressing 
tropically  Victoria's  dominion  over 
India,  is  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
public  honour  now  done  to  him. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  gra- 
tifying that  here  at  leastthe  luck  has 
fallen  to  the  right  man,  and  that  a 
gentle  public  may  have  its  sagacious 
eyes  turned  a  generation  or  so  sooner 
in  the  direction  of  thisparticular  poet, 
and — ^who  knows  P — of  ancient  Irish 
literature,  of  which  he  is  the  best 
exponent^  in  English.  Sir  Samuel 
Ferguson,  Q.C.,  LL.D.,  Deputy 
Keeper  of  the  Irish  Records  (long 
life  to  him  !),  is  moreover  a  highly 
distinguished  archteologist,^  and — 
may  it  be  permitted  to  add  ? — one  of 
the  kindest  and  most  genial  of  men. 

Honesty  and  Frankness  may  be 
found  in  the  same  person,  but  they 
are  distinct  qualities. 

Remarks  on  the  present  time  need 
not  be  less  real  and  penetrating,  and 
may  be  much  more  important,  than 
comments  on  past  events. 


[April  187^ 

We  often  bewilder  our  judgment! 
by  over-ingenuity:  in  very  many 
cases  the  simplest  theory  to  account 
for  a  man's  conduct  is  the  tme 
theory,  such  as  children  and  com- 
mon people  would  at  once  hit  upon. 

I  have  not  done  with  the  London 
Parks  and  their  neglected  Trees. 
I  mean  to  go  on  till  some  notice  u 
taken.  The  trees  in  Kensington 
Gbrdens,  Hyde  Park,  the  Green 
Park,  St.  James's  Park,  are,  as  a 
whole^  in  a  very  bad  state,  and 
sweeping  measures  of  reform  are 
needed.  These  cannot  be  taken 
without  more  money,  and  this 
money  cannot  be  got  without  the 
consent  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Let  some  member  of  the  House 
take  the  matter  up,  and  move  for  a 
Committee. 

But  meanwhile,  much  might  have 
been  done  during  many  years  back 
to  arrest  the  decay  and  prolong  the 
lives  of  many  picturesque  indi- 
vidual old  trees  which  will  bj- 
and-by  be  sorely  missed.  Rotten 
branches  ought  to  have  been  lopt 
off,  holes  filled  up  with  cement  (to 
name  some  of  the  simplest  things) ; 
in  short,  what  is  done  to  preserve 
the  trees  in  man^  ^vate  parks, 
and  what  is  done  m  Kew  Gardens, 
ought  to  have  been  done  long  ago 
in  the  Metropolitan  Parks  above- 
named,  and  IS  not  done  to  this 
hour.  For  such  neglect,  which 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  gross  and 
glaring,  who  is  responsible  if  not 
the  Superintendent  P  Is  there  no 
one  in  authority  who  will  call  him 
to  account  P      

I  think  most  of  us  would,  after  a 
gasp,  feel  relieved  to  learn  from  in- 
dubitable authority  that  the  End  of 
the  World  was  come. 

Eastern  Hermit. 


*  Reference  to  Sir  8.  Ferguaon'a  learned  eesay  on  a  matter  of  ancient  Irish  lav  will  be 
found  in  oar  present  nnmber. — Eo. 
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KINAHAN'S  LL  WHISKY 

THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  MSH  VHISKIES. 

PTJUE,  MILD,  MELLOW,  DELICIOUS,  AND 

MOST  "WHOLESOME. 
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UNIVERSALLT    RECOMMENDED    B7    THE 

MEDICAL    PROFESSION. 


Dr.  HASSALL.says: — *The  Whisky  is  soft,  mellow  and  pure,  well 
matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.' 


20  Great  Titehfield   Street.  W. 


CRAMER'S 

PIANETTES 

ABE  OF  THREE  KINDS: 

The  Vertical  Pianette,  trichord 

treble 25  to  34  gs. 

Do.,    with    reverberating    brass 

bridge 42  to  50  gs. 

The  Oblique,  trichord  throughout     50  to  60  gs. 

From  the  volnme,  purity,  and  charming  quality  of  the  tone,  as  well  as  the  extreme 
susceptibility  and  durability  of  the  mechanism,  these  unique  Instruments  are  now  in  very 
general  demand,  and  are  to  be  had  only  of 

J.    B.    CRAMER   &   CO., 

201  Begent  Street; '46  Moorgate  Street;  35  Church  Street,  Liverpool; 

At  their  Agencies  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  Brighton,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh ; 
And   of  the  principal    Musicsellers    throughout   the   Country, 
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CAN  ENGLAND  EASILY  BEAR  THE   COST  OP  A  GREAT 

WAR? 


FEW  questions  are  at  the  present 
moment  more  important  than 
this.     The  nation  has  been  agitated 
with  the  prospects  of  a  war  with 
Russia  for  many  months  now,  until 
it  may  be  said  to  have  given  up 
bopes  of  maintaining  peace.    That 
portion  of  the  press  which  has  in 
one  shape  or  other  fomented  the  jea- 
lousy  of  the  country  against  Russia, 
had  at   first  a   hard    task     before 
it,  for  the  country  has  been  gloomy 
about    its  trade    for    some  years, 
and  by  no   means  felt  itself  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  a  great  war.  Much 
has,  however,  been  done  recently  to 
dispel  this  gloom,  the  Vote  of  Credit 
alone  having  put  heart  into  not  a 
few    languishing    concerns.      This 
profuse  outlay  of  money  has  worked 
wonders     in    exciting     the    belief 
amongst    merchants,   farmers,  and 
manufacturers  all  over  the  country, 
that    the    expenditure    of   a    few 
hundred  millions   on  a  great  war 
would    do    good.     It  would,   peo- 
ple    think,    absorb    the    bankers' 
balances,  for  which  trade  offers  now 
no    employment,    it    would    raise 
the  price  of  bread  stufis,  and  affect 
favourably  many  shipping  interests, 
and  therefore  they  have  become  re- 
conciled to  the  idea  of  war.     *  If  we 
can  only  stand  the  expense.'     That 
is  just  the  point ;  and  for  months 
past  the  more  warlike  section  of 
the  press  has  been  diligent  in  prov- 
ing that  there  need  be  no  doubt 
about   it.     England   could    afford, 
one  paper  triumphantly  concludes, 
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to  spend  some  3 00,000, oooZ.  a  year 
for  several  years,  and  never  be  a 
penny  the  worse.  According  to 
such  journals,  England  is  so  gorged 
with  riches  that  she  might  almost 
defy  the  world ;  and  one  does 
sometimes  doubt,  after  reading  their 
hopeful  estimates  of  our  national 
position,  whether  it  would  not  be 
Detter  to  challenge  the  world  all 
round  at  once,  and  get  the  business 
of  fighting  well  done  with  for  ever. 
Why  not  at  least  annihilate  all  the 
Powers  that  lie  between  us  and  India, 
as  the  best  way  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  tremors  and  terrors  beneath 
which  we  periodically  groan  p  If 
that  be  a  matter  of  mere  cash,  we 
could  do  it,  and  then  we  might 
have  peace.  It  seems,  as  the  Spec- 
tator suggests,  likely  to  come  to 
this,  or  else  to  our  surrendering 
India,  and  with  our  great  wealth 
the  latter  alternative  is  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

In  all  seriousness,  the  marvellous 
revelations  of  our  spending  power, 
which  somb  of  the  oracles  of  war 
have  been  treating  us  to,  are  enough 
to  take  our  breath  away.  We  can 
spend,  it  appears,  8oo,ooo,oooZ.  or 
i,ooo,ooo,oooZ.  and  it  will  only  be 
a  flea  bite  to  our  total  wealth.  The 
nation  would  never  feel  seriously 
the  extra  thirty  or  thirty-five  mil- 
lions a  year  thus  laid  on  its  shoul- 
ders for  ever  ;  and  when  the  war  was 
over,  and  the  bill  paid,  we  should 
be  as  supreme  in  trade  as  before. 
This  is  a  startling  proposition,  but 
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it  seems  to  be  making  way  with 
the  public.  A  much  more  warlike 
tendency  prevaUs  in,  at  all  events, 
the  southern  and  midland  parts  of 
England  than  was  to  be  found  a 
couple  of  months  ago.  The  doubts 
which  bad  trade  engendered  have 
given  way  to  greater  confidence, 
and  it  would  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prising to  see  us  plunge  headlong 
into  strife  with  a  '  light  heart.' 

I  cannot  but  think  that  this 
hastily  bred  confidence  is  mistaken. 
On  the  mere  money  basis  we  should 
find  that' fighting  meant  much  more 
serious  loss  to  us  than  the  sanguine 
think,  and  I  therefore  beg  the 
reader's  attention  to  a  few  con- 
siderations bearing  on  this  question. 

One  of  the  greatest  godsends 
which  the  war  party  have  had  in 
helping  them  to  turn  round  the 
country  to  their  views,  was  a  paper 
published  in  January  last  by  a  very 
eminent  statistician,  which  contained 
a  kind  of  inventory  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country.  His  figures  excit'Cd  much 
attention,  and  deservedly  so.  Work- 
ing on  well-recognised  lines,  cau- 
tiously and  most  ably  reasoning  out 
his  position,  and  making  every  allow- 
ance for  possible  errors,  Mr.  Giffen 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  for  the 
ten  years  between  1865  and  1875 
this  country  has  been  saving  money 
at  the  rate  of  235,000,000^.  a  ye^, 
and  that  its  realised  wealth  has 
thus  increased  in  that  period  by 
something  like  2,400,000,000^  The 
country  is  now  worth,  he  says, 
more  than  8,500,000,000!.,  a  sum 
which  is  beyond  any  human  concep- 
tion. We  look  at  it,  turn  it  over, 
try  to  disii\tegrate  its  parts,  but 
fail  altogether  to  get  any  but  the 
vaguest  idea  of  something  pro- 
digiously great.  In  short,  the 
figures  take  our  breath  away, 
and  just  because  they  do  so  they 
have  been  laid  hold  of  by  the  war 
party,  and  dinned  into  people's  ears 
till  we  hardly  know  where  we  are 
or    what    to  think.     'Not    afford 


war  !*  they  shout ;  *  why,  we  are 
worth  nearly  9,000  millions  sterling. 
We  could  spend  twice  the  amount 
of  our  National  Debt,  and  should 
never  feel  it.' 

Now  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be 
compelled  to  enter  the  lists  with  Mr. 
GKffen  as  a  statistician.  His  repu- 
tation is  deservedly  high ;  indeed 
he  is  perhaps  one  of  the  ablest  statia- 
ticians  now  living  in  this  country, 
and  his  means  of  information  are 
exceptionally  good,  so  that  any 
mere  amateur  attempting  to  assaU 
his  position  would  probably  ftune 
exceedingly  ill.  There  is,  however, 
a  momentous  political  issue  which 
has  been  attached  to  his  calcula- 
tions by  the  war  party  in  the 
country,  and  has  given  these  an 
interest  quite  outside  mere  statistics, 
and  probably  altogether  apart  from 
his  purposes.  This  emboldens  me 
to  approach  the  subject  raised 
by  him  from  a  side  which  he 
has  not  touched,  but  which  is  now 
forced  into  hiffh  relief.  I  shall 
not  question  his  estimates,  except 
where  I  may  think  them  too  low, 
nor  shall  I  impugn  his  careful 
reasoning.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
almost  unimpugnable,  but  I  must 
ask  the  reader  to  follow  me  in  a 
brief  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  enormous  wealth  which  we  are 
so  proud  to  possess,  and  whether  it 
is  of  a  kind  which  warrants  us  in 
treating  a  huge  and  costly,  even 
supposmg  it  not  to  prove  a  disas- 
trous war,  as  a  thing  to  be  entered 
on  with  composure.  I  desire,  in 
short,  to  pass  from  statistics  pure 
and  simple  to  political  economy  in 
its  widest  sense,  and  to  consider  the 
condition  of  the  country  from  a 
point  of  view  which  the  war 
party  has  chosen  systematically  to 
ignore. 

In  order  to  make  my  position 
clear,  I  must  begin  by  borrowing 
certain  figures  from  Mr.  GHfien 
which  I  find  condensed  in  a  table 
given  in  his  admirable  pi^r. 
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AMOUirr  OF  IKCOXE  IN  INCOm  TAX  BBTURNS,  DKJUVBD  FROM  CAPITAL,  IfUHBSB  OF  TBARS* 
PUBCHAfiB  AT  WHICR  TRB  SAXB  MAT  BB  GAFITALIBBD,  AND  APPBOXIM ATB  AHOrUT  OF 
capital;  TOOBTBBB  with  BSTDCATB  of  BBMAINIKO  IKCOMB  AMD  CAPITAL  IN  THE 
OOtJllTBT. 


Under  Schedule  A-^ 

Lands 

Houses 

Other  profits 

SehedvleB-- 
(Farmers'  profits) 

Schedule  C~ 

(Fablic  funds  less  home  funds)  .        • 

Under  Schedule  D— 

Qoarries 

Mines 

Ironworks 

Gasworks 

"Waterworks 

Ganals,  &c. 

fishings 

Market  tolls,  &c. 

Other  public  companies     .... 
Foreign  and  colonial  securities,  &c.  .        • 
Kailways  in  United  Kingdom    .        .        . 
Bailways  out  of  United  Kingdom 
Interest  paid  out  of  rates,  &c  . 

Other  profita 

Trades  and  professions — one-fifth  of  total 
income  of  175  millions  .        .        .        . 

Total  under  income  tax  . 

Txades  and  professions  omitted,  20  per  cent. 

of  amount  assessed,  or  35  millions,  of  which 

one-fifth  is 

Income  of  non-income  tax  paying  classes  de- 

riTed  from  capital 

Foreign  investments  not  in  Schedules  C  or  D 
Movable  property  not  yielding  income,  e^;. 

furniture  of  houses,  &c.,  works  of  art,  &c. 
Goremment  and  local  property,  say     .        . 


Income 


£ 
66,911,000 
94,638,000 

883,000 


66,752,000 
20,767,000 


916,000 

14,108,000 

7,261,000 

2,630,000 

1,869,000 

1,007,000 

207,000 

842,000 

25,647,000 

6,836,000 

26,215,000 

1,330,000 

2,647,000 

1,120,000 

35,000,000 


Tean* 
PnrcbsM 


Capital 


377,586.000 


7,000,000 

60,000,000 
40,000,000 


30 
30 


10 


25 


4 

4 

4 
20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

IS 

15 

as 
20 

2S 
20 

IS 


IS 

5 
10 


£484,586,000   — 


2,007,330,000 

1419,570,000 

26490,000 


667,520,000 


519,175,000 

3,664,000 

56,432,000 

29,044,000 

52,600,000 

37,380,000 

20, 140,000 

4,140,000 

16,840,000 

384,705,000 

102,540,000 

655,375,000 

26,600,000 

66,175,000 

22400,000 

525,000,000 


6,643,120,000 


105,000,000 

300,000,000 
400,000,000 

700,000.000 
400,000,000 


£8,548,120,000 


This  table  deserves  very  atten. 
tiTO  stady.  To  parts  of  it  I  might 
not  perhaps  be  disposed  to  sub- 
scribe. Some  capital  items  may 
seem  to  me  too  small  and  others 
too  large,  and  I  shoald  be  disposed 
to  question  the  mode  by  which  the 
incomes  under  some  heads  are 
capitalised ;  but  these  are  not  points 


on  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  dwell, 
and  I  may  say  at  once  that  I  belieye 
the  money  value  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country  as  here  summarised  to  be  on 
the  whole  veiy  moderately  stated  by 
Mr.  Giffen.  If  allowance  be  made  for 
the  still  conmion  frauds  practised 
on  the  income-tax  assessors,  and  for 
other  unreyealed  sources  of  wealth, 
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the  perhaps  exceBBive  estimates  in 
some  instances  will,  I  believe,  be 
more  than  connterbalanced. 

Accepting  these  figures,  then,  I 
wish  to  point  out,  first  of  all,  that 
in  many  instances  they  do  not  in- 
dicate   an    increase    in    the    war- 
spending  capacity  of  the  country, 
but  the  reverse.    A  few  examples 
will,  I  hope,  establish  this  point. 
Mr.  G-iffen,  for  instance,  includes 
the    national     debt    amongst    the 
national  assets,  and  is  quite  right, 
from  his  point  of  view,  in  doing  so, 
but  the  national  debt  is  surely  in 
no  sense  a  help  towards  bearing  the 
burden  of  a  fref^h  war.     It  means 
neither  more  nor  less  than  that, 
rich  as  the  nation  is,  it  has  not  yet 
paid  for  the  wars  of  the  beginning 
of    the  present    century.      As  an 
asset  of  the  nation,  this  debt  be- 
longs only  to  a  very  limited  class, 
and  the  rest  of  the  people  are  dis- 
abled by  the  amount  of  its  annual 
charge  from  bearing  the  weight  of 
additional  war  burdens.   The  direct 
tendency  of  this  debt,  in  short,  is 
the  enrichment  of  the  few  and  the 
impoverishment  of  the  many,  and 
it  is  consequently  a  drag  on  the 
resources  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
We  must  therafore  deduct  it  from 
the  available  resources  of  the  people. 
Assuming  that  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote's  sinking  fund  arrangement  is 
kopt  up,  the  available  yearly  income 
of  the  nation  from  capital  will  there- 
fore have  to  be  reduced  by  about 
28,ooo,oooZ.     Not   quite    by    that 
amount,   of   course,   since  for  the 
few  who  hold  the  debt  this  sum 
represents    a  limited    taxable    re- 
source.   It  is,  however,  very  limited. 
Another  asset  of  the  same  order 
appears  to  me  to  be  found  in  the 
capital  which    this     country    has 
f$j>ent  on    railways.       The    actual 
amount  of  this  now  stands  at  about 
7oo,ooo,oooZ.,  and  this  money  has 
been  already  spent.     Part  of  it  is 
direct  debt  due  by  railway  corpora- 
tions, and    the  rest  sunk  capital 
yielding  an    income  which  varies 


constantly  with  a  tendency  latdy  to 
diminish.  Here  again,  therefore,  we 
have  a  kind  of  wealth  which  does 
not  materially  strengthen  the  war- 
spending  power  of  the  country.  In 
other  words,  this  is  not  stored 
wealth  which  we  could  spend,  nor 
is  it  accumulated  property  which 
we  could  'mortgage,  because  it  is 
heavily  mortgaged  already.  Can 
we  even  be  sure  that  the  revenue- 
yielding  capacities  of  this  sunk 
capital  will  be  sustained  should 
anything  compel  us  to  face  a  war 
strain  ?  That  is  a  question  worth 
pondering,  and  to  which  I  for  one 
should  not  like  to  give  a  sanguine 
answer. 

If  we  examine  other  items  in  Mr. 
Oiffen's  interesting  table  from  the 
same  point  of  view,  we  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  striking 
fact  that  a  great  deal  of  the  wealth 
which  he  startles  us  by  demonstrat- 
ing that  we  possess  is,  at  best^  wealth 
only  so  long  as  values  retain  some- 
thing like  their  present  level.  Every- 
thing depends  on  their  continued 
utility  as  yielders  of  revenue.    Who 
could  say  that  our  mines  and  iron 
works,  for  example,  wOl  together  be 
capable  of  yielding  2i,ooo,oooZ.  of 
revenue  should  the  industries  of  the 
country  become  further  disorgan- 
ised ?  And  is  not  all  the  capital  which 
they  represent  in  some  sort  a  pledge 
given  by  the  nation  to  peace  ?     Or 
what  shall  we  say  to  our  mercantile 
marine,  a  branch  of  national  invest- 
ment of  which  Mr.  Griffen  takes  no 
account  in  this  table,  except  in  the 
most  indirect  manner  possible?  Our 
shipping  at  its  depreciated  value 
probably    represents    a    capital  of 
some    70    to   80  millions    at    the 
present  time,  and  can  anyone  assert 
that  this  is  a  kind  of  wealth  that 
would  retain  its  value  in  time  of 
war  ?     Is  it  not  probable  that  onr 
shipping  interests  would  be  much 
damaged  by  the  mere  diversion  of 
the  energies  of  the  nation  into  an 
unprofitable  channel,  and  without 
reckoning  the  chances  of  its  de- 
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stmction  bj  hostile  ships  of  war  P 
Our  mercantile  marine  is  only  good 
either  to  sell  in  order  to  get  back 
port  of  the  capital  snnk,  or  to 
yield  the  revenues  it  has  hitherto 
done. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  are 
questions  which  no  one  can  answer 
with  any  degree  of  assurance,  and 
I  admit  them  to  be  so,  but  that 
does  not  hinder  ns  from  trying  to 
obtain  some  idea  of  what  this 
parade  of  wealth  really  implies, 
taken  at  its  fullest  and  widest 
estimate.  We  can  well  see  that 
for  the  most  part,  and  in  capital 
form,  it  is  not  spendable  wealth, 
having  been  already  spent;  and  that 
it  is  only  out  of  the  revenue  or  earn- 
ing the  Government  of  the  country 
oan  derive  taxes,  which  is  all  thii9 
iment  wealth  can  continue  to  give. 
Should  anything  happen  to  over- 
throw or  merely  to  check  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  country  in  any 
mrection,  the  leap  from  wealth  to 
poverty  might  therefore  be  sudden, 
disastrons  and  complete,  so  faf  as 
the  tax-yielding  area  open  to  the 
Govemnient  is  conoemed. 

This  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
question,  however,  although  it  may 
imply  a  good  deal.  Of  lugher  im- 
mediate importance  are  those  points 
to  which  I  should  now  like  to  turn  the 
reader's  careful  attention.  These  are : 
(i)  The  great  extent  to  which  the  ten 
years'  progress  of  the  country,  which 
is  so  strikingly  shown  by  the  figures 
we  have  quoted,  is  mere  inflation 
of  values,  not  the  sign  of  real 
hard  money  saved  or  invested,  and 
now  yielding  legitimate  revenue ; 
(3)  The  small  extent  to  which 
our  great  wealth,  assuming  it  to 
he  genuine,  has  permeated  and 
benefited  the  masses  of  the  nation ; 
Aiid  (3)  The  neutralising  influences 
which  the  growth  of  taxation  has 
had  on  the  capacity  of  the  nation 
io  bear  fresh  burdens.  On  the  first 
two  of  these  points  it  is  impossible 
to  get  exact  data,  but  there  are 
Home  facts  which    cannot  fail  to 


arrest  attention,  and,  as  I  think,  to 
modifv  the  views  of  those  who 
cheerfully  contemplate  the  prospeot 
of  our  spending  several  Jaundred 
millions  a  year,  and  for  several 
years  in  succession,  on  the  waste  of 
a  mighty  war. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  enormous 
extent  to  which  the  practice  of 
mortgaging  private  property  of  all 
kinds  has  been  carried  under  our 
modern  system  of  banking  and 
industrial  credit.  We  see  patent 
examples  of  how  this  mortgaging  is 
done  in  the  railways,  but  it  is  less 
obvious  in  the  case  of  the  owners  of 
houses,  mills,  and  landed  estates. 
We  know,  however,  that  it  prevails 
to  an  immense  extent  with  all  these. 
The  insurance  contpanies  of  the 
United  Elingdom  alone  have,  for 
instance,  lent  to  the  extent  of  some 
6o,ooo,oooL  on  real  estate;  and 
almost  countless  building  societies 
throughout  the  country  are  for  ever 
buildmg,  mortgaging,  and  selling, 
on  the  annuitv  system,  house  pro- 
periy  and  land  plots  which  remain 
deeply  mortgaged  after  passing  into 
the  hands  of  their  nominal  owners. 
There  is  a  demand  for  these  plots  and 
houses,  of  course ;  but  that  demand 
does  not  prevent  the  whole  system 
from  bein^  one  of  extreme  inflation. 
This  buildmg  and  buying  on  creditis, 
in  short,  as  much  a  mode  of  inflating 
values  in  a  particular  direction  as 
the  issue  of  unlimited  paper  cur- 
rency would  be  in  all  directions, 
because  it  creates,  to  some  degree, 
its  own  demand.  People  would 
not  buy  and  build  as  they  do  but 
for  the  extent  to  which  they  can 
obtain  credit.  Hence  the  floating 
wealth  of  the  country,  which  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  few,  is  here  also 
drawn  into  channels  from  which 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
withdrawing  it  were  the  tide  to 
turn.  We  may,  I  think,  reason 
fairly  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger 
in  this  instance,  and  conclude  tihat 
large  estates  are  mortgaged  just  as 
freely  cui  houses ;  that  mines,  iron 
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works,  machine  works,  mills,  and 
eyen  stocks,  are  more  or  less  in  the 
same  position :  and,  if  this  be  so, 
what  reliance  can  be  placed  npon 
gross  estimates  of  the  money  value 
of  the  general  wealth  of  the 
conntry,  or  what  help  can  be  ex- 
pected  from  that  wealth  when  the 
pinch  comes?  Paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  an  inventory  of  oar  wealth 
made  with  due  attention  to  these 
drawbacks  wonld  conyince  ns  that 
we  are  now  much  less  able  to  en- 
dnre  a  heavy  war  outlay  than  we 
were  ten  years  ago.  Ten  years  ago 
the  amount  of  property  which  the 
nation  had  accumulated  was,  no 
doubt,  less  than  it  is  now — much 
less:  but  the  lock-up,  the  mort- 
gaging of  the  future,  was  also  much 
smaller.  As  a  nation  we  now  hang 
together  on  a  ftir-ramifying  system 
of  credit  which  not  only  makes  it 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a  true  esti- 
mate  of  our  wealth,  but  which  places 
us  also  in  great  danger  should  the 
existing  balance  be  disturbed. 

But  this  opens  up  the  second 
question  to  be  discussed :  the  ex- 
tent to  which  our  vast  wealth  has 
benefited  the  masses  of  the  nation. 
If  it  be  true  that  there  has  been 
great  inflation  of  values  brought 
about  through  the  extended  credits 
given  by  lending  institutions  such 
as  land  societies,  banks,  building 
societies,  insurance  companies, 
mortgage  companies,  ^.,  it  follows 
almost  to  a  certainty  that  the  dis«> 
tribution  of  wealth  must  be  very 
unequal.  In  other  words,  the  tax- 
able basis  of  wealth  has  not  been 
enlarged  to  the  extent  which  the 
swollen  total  of  our  riches  would  at 
first  sight  lead  us  to  suppose.  The 
accumulations  of  the  many  may, 
indeed,  be  said  to  be  gathered  up 
by  such  institutions  as  we  have 
named,  so  that  these  are  merely 
instruments  for  redistributing  the 
stored  wealth  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity :  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  partially 
true,  but  still  it  is  only  the  wealth  of 


a  limited  class  which  is  thus  col- 
lected. We  have  evidence  in  abun- 
dance not  only  that  the  borrowing 
class  must  be  much  larger  than 
the  lending,  but  that  the  masses  of 
the  community  have  not  made  thai 
progress  in  riches  which  wonld 
enable  them  to  stand  the  strain  of 
increased  taxation  without  being 
materially  crippled.  We  find,  for  ex- 
ample, that  during  the  time  that  the 
entire  nation  is  said  to  have  added 
some  2,500  miUions  to  its  wealth, 
the  classes  that  put  their  money  in 
savings  banks  have  only  increased 
their  resources  byabout  24,000,000^^ 
including  interest.  The  total  savings 
of  this  class  were  but  70^  millions 
at  the  end  of  1876.  It  is  no  donbt 
the  case  that  the  artisan  class  have 
other  channels  open  for  investment. 
Thev  buy  cottages  or  build ;  they 
dissipate  money  in  supporting  sham 
burial  or  insurance  companies,  and 
some  may  even  put  money  in  the 
funds.  But  making  aUowanoe  for 
all  that,  we  think  the  fact  that 
the  actual  cash  savings  have  been 
so  little  amongst  a  dass  forming 
about  nine-tenths  of  our  popula- 
tion is  most  significant  of  the 
nature  of  our  national  progress. 

The  number  of  our  pauper  popu- 
lation is  almost  equally  startling. 
It  has  diminished  of  late  years,  it 
is  true,  and  much  has  been  made 
of  the  fact  that  in  a  time  of  doll 
trade  this  should  be  the  case.  We 
still  support  about  a  million  people, 
however,  in  spite  of  our  g^reat  pro- 
sperity ;  and  the  cost  of  their  sup- 
port has  not  been  growing  less  at 
all  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
It  rather  tends  to  increase.  And 
it  is,  moreover,  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  effects  of  a  time  of  trade 
depression  do.  not  appear  to  be  at 
any  time  immediately  felt  by  that 
part  of  the  population  which  con- 
tribntes  to  the  list  of  our  paupers. 
We  had  more  paupers  to  maintain 
in  England  in  the  inflation  years 
of  1863  and  1864,  and  in  1870  and 
187 1,  than    in  the  duU  years   of 
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1866  and  1867,  or  since  1872.  To 
some  extent  this  remarkable  diver* 
gence  between  what  would  at  first 
sight  seem  a  mere  matter  of  cause 
and  effect  is  owing  to  the  variation 
in  the  price  of  bread.  When 
bread  is  cheap,  as  it  has  been  for 
several  years  now,  panpers  dimi- 
nish; and  when  it  is  dear,  they 
increase.  The  very  fact,  however, 
that  they  do  this  with  but  a  re- 
mote regard  to  the  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  work,  or  to  the  expand, 
ing  totals  of  the  national  wealth, 
proves  almost  conclusively  that  the 
masses  do  not  share  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation. 

Cbeat  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  the  returns  from  the  income 
tax  have  been  on  the  increase  of 
late  years,  and  a  good  deal  of  Mr. 
(Hffen's   estimate    of    our  present 
wealth  is  founded  on  the  indica- 
tions of  growing  prosperity  which 
that  increase  gives.     But  this  is, 
to  some  degree,  fallacious  on  several 
grounds.     For  instance,  we  know 
from   the  reports  of  the  Gommis- 
sioners  of  Inland  Revenue  that  the 
assessments  are  looked  afler  much 
more  closely  now  than  they  were 
in  former  years,  so  that  more  money 
is  obtained  from  individuals  with 
large  incomes.     But  even  these  re- 
turns, taken  at  their  best,  prove  to 
ns  how  narrow  is  the  range  over 
which  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is 
distributed.     Thus,   the  raising  of 
the  minimvkmi  income  bearing  assess- 
ment from.   lool.  to  150^.,  had  the 
efSect    of    reducing    the    numbers 
assessed   under  Schedule    D   from 
789,900    in    1875-6  to  585,000  in 
187^7.      ^^  other  woiis,  out  of 
the    former     total    no    less    than 
205,000  had  incomes  below  150Z.  per 
annum.     The  Inland  Bevenue  Com- 
missioners place  the  actual  differ- 
ence   40,000    higher  than  this  by 
estimating  the  increase  which  could 
have  taken  place  under  the  old  form 
of  aasessment  at  that  figure,   and 
this  is  by  no  means  all.     That  the 


total  number  of  persons  assessed  to 
income  tax  should  be  only  some 
580,000  out  of  a  population  of 
33,500,000  is  striking  enough,  but 
what  is  still  more  astonishing  is 
the  fact  that  the  number  whose 
incomes  are  large  is  so  extremely 
small.  We  have  no  data  as  yet  for 
the  last  financial  year,  and  at  best 
the  particulars  given  by  the  Com- 
missioners  of  Inland  Bevenue  are 
not  of  a  very  complete  kind,  but  we 
learn  that  for  the  financial  year 
1875-6  the  number  of  incomes 
under  300Z.  a  year  was  478,164  out 
of  a  total  of  789,900.  There  were, 
consequently,  only  311,736  persons 
in  the  United  Kingdom  with  in- 
comes above  3002.  in  that  year. 
Allowing  for  deceptions,  and  for  the 
wide-reaching  effects  of  the  tax  on 
profits  of  corporate  institutions,  this 
is  still  a  most  startling  fact,  which 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  an 
attempt  to  estimate  the  staying 
power  of  the  country  under  a  heavy 
unproductive  outlay. 

And  there  is  another  fact,  perhaps 
more  remarkable  still,  which  is  that 
only  some  49,000  persons  claimed 
abatements  on  their  assessment  for 
insurance  premiums  paid.  This 
proves  that  the  bulk  of  the  insu- 
rance policies  in  force  must  be  held 
by  persons  who  are  not  assessed  at 
aU,  and  who  are  therefore  possessed 
of  very  small  incomes. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to 
be,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
incomes  of  the  people  which  come 
under  income  tax  is  derived  from 
corporate  sources  in  which  the  few 
only  are  interested  as  sharers  in 
profits,  while  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  are  mere  recipients 
of  wages.  Now  on  many  grounds, 
as  already  hinted,  corporate  pro- 
perty is  a  most  precarious  source 
of  permanent  and  extended  taxation. 
You  can  only  reach  such  property 
by  one  tax,  the  income  tax,  and 
even  that  cannot  be  pressed  too 
far  lest  it  endanger  enterprise  and 
bring  the  whole  fabric  down  about 
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people's  ears.  The  income  from  cor- 
porate property — banks,  railways, 
mines,  ironworks,  and  the  like — ^is  a 
very  flnctnating  kind  of  income  at 
the  best,  and  we  cannot  be  sore 
always  that  it  is  real.  Pnt  on  it  a 
2^.  td,  or  3«.  income  tax,  and  then 
consider  to  what  extent  the  capital 
valne  of  snch  property  would  fall  off. 
Our  railways  offer  a  most  apt  illus- 
tration of  the  dnbions  nature  of 
mnch  of  this  wealth.  We  see  that 
their  nett  income  apparently  keeps 
np  in  spite  of  bad  trade,  bnt  along- 
side of  this  we  also  see  a  most 
enormous  capital  expenditure,  much 
of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt 
ought  to  be  charged  to  revenue. 
Moreover  their  revenue,  even  if  all 
&irly  earned,  is  liable  to  be  reduced 
at  any  moment  by  a  falling  away  in 
trade,  by  a  reduction  in  charges 
forced  on  the  railways  through  the 
bad  trade,  or  by  a  rise  in  prices  and 
wages.  Under  such  influences  their 
27,000,000^  of  nett  income  mieht 
easily  dwindle  to  20,ooo,oooZ.  wilhin 
a  very  short  period,  and  were  we  to 
rush  into  war  such  a  falling  off 
might  sooner  or  later  be  expected, 
bringing  with  it  a  proportionate 
decrease  in  the  tax-yielding  revenue 
of  the  country. 

Then,  again,  the  fact  that  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  community 
belongs  to  the  wage-eaming  class, 
that  we  are  a  nation  composed  of  a 
few  masters,  corporate  and  indi- 
vidual, and  a  multitude  of  ser- 
vants, renders  it  highly  dangerous 
for  a  country  like  ours  to  engage  in 
any  operation  likely  to  lessen  work 
or  reduce  wages.  Now  whatever 
diverts  the  energies  of  the  nation 
from  peaceful  employments,  and  its 
money  from  the  support  of  its 
enormous  industries,  must  tend  to 
produce  these  results.  If  we  spend 
our  earnings  in  a  great  war  they 
will  not  benefit  trade,  nor  will  our 
position  as  the  leading  manufactur- 
ing  nation  of  the  world  stand  so 
securely  as  it  does  now.  Directly 
our  industries  are  weakened,  and  the 


wage-eaming  classes  pinched  by 
the  withdrawal  of  part  of  the  capital 
now  available  for  paying  them,  the 
vaunted  wealth  of  the  community 
is  certain  to  experience  a  most  se- 
vere reduction,  and  the  taxable  area 
must  then  become  much  smaller.  In 
other  words,  the  life  of  this  nation 
is  now  extremely  artificial,  its 
population  is  for  the  most  part 
dependent  on  the  few  large  wielders 
of  capital,  individual  or  corporate, 
and  is  crowded  into  towns  and 
mining  districts,  where  the  area  of 
misery  and  want  spreads  with  ex- 
treme  rapidity  when  any  event 
supervenes  to  check  employment, 
or,  which  would  be  practically  the 
same  thing,  to  withdraw  money. 
Witli  all  our  wealth,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  this  is  a  safe  or  satis- 
factory position  to  be  in,  and  it  is 
certainly  one  which  precludes  ns 
from  being  sanguine  about  the 
power  of  the  country  to  spend  a 
few  hundred  millions  a  year  and 
be  none  the  worse  for  it.  No 
one  who  has  taken  note  of  the 
amazing  extent  to  which  the 
nation  has  gathered  its  wealth  into 
pools  as  it  were,  and  spent  it  upon 
works  whose  very  existence  de^ 
pends  on  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
and  of  the  concentration  of  our 
working  power  on  the  labour  which 
makes  this  sunk  capital  profitable, 
can  look  with  pleasure  on  the 
prospect  of  a  heavy  war  outlay. 

I  may  indeed  say  that  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  increase  in 
the  valuation  of  our  national  wealth 
within  the  last  ten  years  ought  to 
be  taken  in  the  light  of  a  bond 
entered  into  by  us  to  keep  tlie 
peace  at  almost  any  hazaitl,  for 
it  may  prove  lost  wealth  if  we 
do  not.  Consider  what  a  loan  of 
say  merely  50,000,000^.  of  Consols 
would  mean  to  our  money  market 
at  the  present  time. 

Closely  connected  with  this  ques- 
tion of  the  distribution  of  wealtK 
among  the  people  is  the  further 
point  to  which  I  have  promised  to 
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refer — the    extent    to    which    the 
growth  of  taxation  may  have  al- 
ready neutralised  the  power  of  the 
nation  to  go  on  spending  large  and 
•ever  larger  amounts.     In  one  view 
if  the  tuLation  has  expanded  within 
the  last  ten  years,  it  must  be  taken 
to  have  neutndiaed  the  growth  of 
wealth  to  at  least  the  extent  of 
that  expansion.     Now   it  mnst  be 
first  confessed  that  on  this  point  the 
aspect  of  the  situation  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  those  who  hold  that 
the  nation  is    prepared  to  spend 
large  sums  without  inconvenience. 
According  to  the  titoMsiicdL  Abstract 
there  has   been   a    nett   reduction 
of  imperial  taxation  amounting  to 
26,685,0002.  since  1862   up  to  the 
end  of  last  year,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  yield  of  the    remaining 
taxes   has   been  almost  uniformly 
growing.     The  gross  revenue  was 
not  quite  70,000,000^.  in  1862,  only 
67,81 2,oooZ.  in    1866,  and  for  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1877,  which 
was  the  last  year  of  the  low  income 
tax,  it  amounted  to  78,565,000^,  an 
increase  of  more  than  io,ooo,ooo2. 
since    z866.     This  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  explain  it  how  we  may,  and 
full  allowance  must  be  made  for  it. 
Making   that  allowance,   however, 
1  must  still  ask  the  reader  to  con* 
sider  whether  we  can  say  that  the 
remission     of    taxation    and     the 
growth  of  the  yield  taken  together 
mean   all    that  the  optimists    ad- 
vance.    For  one  thing,  the  growth 
in  the  yield  is  to  some  extent  ex- 
plained  by  the  growth  in  popula- 
tion, and,  further,  it  is  not  more 
than  might  be  fairly  expected  from 
the   nature  of  the  taxes,   and  the 
expansion  of  our  trade  within  the 
decade.     The  growth  of  that  trade, 
and    its     consequent    demand    for 
labour,  have  greatly  raised  wages, 
makings  the  working  classes  spend 
more    on    tobacco  and    beer,    and 
therefore  the  revenue  has  increased. 
At  the  same  time  habits  of  luxury 
have  spread  through   the  salaried 
^•laases  immediately  above  the  arti- 


sans,  and  by  this  means   it    has 
happened    that    customs  and    ex- 
cise returns  have    swollen,    while 
duties    were    being    narrowed    or 
reduced.     It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  the  bulk  of  the  people 
are  better  able   to  bear  an  extra 
strain    now    than  they  were    ten 
or  twelve  years  ago.     In  some  ways 
we  might  almost  say  the  reverse 
follows,  for  if  the  extended  revenue 
is  due  to   the    fi*eer  spending    of 
higher  wages  it  is  merely  so  far  a 
sign  of  unthrift.     There  can  be  no 
doubt,  I  think,  that  the  increase  in 
the  excise  receipts  since  1866  or 
1877  is  a  sign  of  this  un thrift  to  no 
small  extent.     These  receipts  now 
amount  to  about  27,500,000?.,  and 
in  1867  they  were  only  20,708,000?. 
The  whole  of  this  increase  is  due, 
with    the    exception  of    some   re- 
adjustments in    licence   duties,  to 
the    increase   of    drinking  among^ 
the  people.  Customs  duties  to  some 
extent  tell  the  same  story.     Re- 
missions   have    led    to    increased 
consumption.      All    this    is    very 
natural,   and    might  continue  did 
the     circumstances     which      have 
produced  it  continue ;    but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  indications  of  our 
revenue  returns  to  warrant  us  in 
supposing,   for  example,   that  the 
consump^on    of    tea  and  tobacco 
would   go  on  increasing  were  the 
duty  on  the  one  raised  to  i«.  per  lb., 
at  which  it  stood   in  1864,  or  to 
2s,  2jc?.,  at  which  it  stood  in  1854, 
and,   on   the   other,   to   79.  or   8«. 
per  lb.     Nor  can  we  feel  sure  that 
an  extension    of   duties    to  other 
articles  now  free  would  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  compensating  reduction 
in  the  yield  of  these  now  existing. 
It  might,  no  doubt,  be  possible  to 
frame  a  tariff  which  would  yield  a 
larger  revenue  at  a  pinch,  and  for 
a  few  years,  than  we  get  now  ;  but 
probably  the  only  really  elastic  tax 
is  the  income  tax,  and  even  the 
maintainance  of  that,  at  its  present 
high  rate  of  yield,  would  depend 
on  the  continuance  of  the  present 
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or  a  higher  state  of  industrial 
activity.  The  yield  of  customs 
and  excise  duties  has  shown  symp- 
toms of  falling  off  for  some 
years.  As  things  are,  there  is  no 
ground  for  believing  that  higher 
dnties  wonld  compensate  for  the 
greater  and  inevitable  falling  ofE 
which  must  follow  any  dissipation 
of  the  energies  and  absorption  of 
the  working  capital  of  the  nation 
in,  war. 

For  we  must  remember  that  local 
burdens  have  been  increasing  at  a 
great  rate  of  late  years,  and  in 
many  districts  already  make  up 
for  the  remissions  of  Imperial 
taxation.  The  total  expenditure 
for  local  purposes  within  the 
United  Kingdom  was  no  less  than 
44,529,0002.  in  1874,  of  which 
29,248,000!.  was  raised  by  taxation 
in  one  shape  or  other  and  8,480,0002. 
by  loans.  Each  year  this  burden 
is  growing.  The  local  taxation 
was  only  25,000,000!.  in  1870 ;  it 
is  now  probably  considerably  over 
30,000,000!.,  and  the  borrowings 
for  all  kinds  of  purposes  are  be- 
coming something  quite  alarming. 
It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that 
in  spite  of  the  reduction  in  Imperial 
taxation,  the  amount  levied  in 
taxes  per  head  is  not  now  materially 
lower  than  it  was  ten  or  even 
twenty  years  ago,  and  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  local  burdens 
press  year  by  year  more  and  more 
severely  upon  large  masses  of  the 
people. 

As  another  offset — and  it  is 
the  last  I  shall  mention — to  the 
*  big  asset '  which  the  estimate 
of  our  gross  wealth  presents,  we 
must,  I  think,  include  the  increased 
cost  of  living  which  has  been  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  greater  arti- 
ficiality  of  our  modem  habits. 
Bread  may  be  no  dearer,  or,  on  the 
average,  hardly  as  dear  as  it  was  a 
generation  ago,  but  almost  every- 
thing else  is  dearer,  in  many  cases 
considerably  so.  We  have  gathered 
our  population  into   close -packed 


centres  of  industry,  where  they 
have  to  pay  high  rents  for  poor 
lodg^g,  where  provisions  of  almost 
all  kinds  cost  more,  where  health 
is  less  robust,  and  the  result  is 
that  wages,  even  when  high,  do 
not  yield  that  advantage  to  those 
who  earn  them  that  they  formerly 
did.  Not  only  so,  but  the  value 
of  money  itself  is  less  than  it  was. 
The  world  has  been  glutted  with 
gold  within  the  last  thirty  years  un- 
til money  has  lost  some  of  its  par- 
chasing  power.  A  sovereign  buys 
less  meat,  fewer  vegetables,  a  lower 
quality  of  accommodation,  more 
shoddy  in  its  garments,  than  it  did 
even  ten  years  ago.  This  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  gold  may  not  be 
great,  and  may  not  perhaps  affect 
the  artisan  and  labourer  classes  so 
severely  as  the  better  educated 
people  of  small  incomes,  but  it 
exists,  and  must  be  to  some  ex- 
tent set  against  the  credit  side  of 
the  balance-sheet  of  our  national 
wealth.  So  far  as  it  exists  it 
makes  the  capitalised  value  of  that 
wealth  a  fiction. 

If  we  gather  together  these  ne- 
gative considerations  and  positive 
tacts,  and  place  them  beside  the 
firares  of  our  national  wealth  as 
given  by  the  statisticians,  it  seems 
that  they  must  modify  very  much 
the  eangaine  views  ^hict  have 
lately  been  current.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  possible  to  reduce  much  of 
what  we  have  advanced  to  a  money 
equivalent,  and  to  draw  up  a 
national  balance  sheets  bat  none 
the  less  should  the  subject  be 
weighed  and  discussed  at  a  time 
like  the  present.  General  conside- 
rations may,  indeed,  be  of  almost 
more  value  than  figures  in  enabling 
us  to  gauge  the  real  progress  of  the 
community,  and  to  test  whether  we 
are  in  a  position  to  bear  an  enor- 
mous drain  upon  our  resources. 
Our  distinct  conviction  is  that  we 
are  not ;  that  our  great  wealth  is 
nearly  all  invested  wealth,  and 
therefore  not  available  for  spending 
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again;  that  it  is  distributed  with 
extreme  inequality,  and  in  a  man. 
ner  which  makes  it  most  difficult  to 
impose  taxes  in  a  fair  or  endurable 
way,  and  that,  even  were  it  possible 
to  impose  such  taxes,  the  margin 
for  their  operation  is  not  nearly 
so  broad  as  the  advocates  of  war 
have  given  out. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  deny  the  capa- 
city of  the  country  to  sustain  a  great 
a  war  of  several  campaigns,  if  needs 
most.  We  could  do  that  without 
doubt,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time 
would  not  be  bankrupt.  But  we 
could  not  do  it  easily,  nor  even 
without  enormous  misery,  and  the 
probability  is  that  any  such  war, 
whatever  its  nominiJ  'success,* 
would  be  .either  accompanied  with 
or  followed  by  a  financial  crisis  of 
the  most  disastrous  and  far-reach- 
ing  kind.  It  is  the  most  difficult 
thing  in  the  world  for  a  nation 
whose  wealth  is  invested  or  pledged 
up  to  the  eyes,  as  ours  is,  to  &id 


suddenly  huge  masses  of  capital, 
and  our  efforts  to  do  so  must  in- 
evitably cripple  our  industries,  raise 
the  value  of  money,  and  place  us  at 
a  disadvantage  in  many  respects  as 
peaceM  competitors  for  the  trade 
of  the  world.  It  is  most  important, 
therefore,  that  we  should  count  the 
cost  before  we  take  the  plunge. 
Are  we  prepared  to  risk  what  we 
have  got  for  a  chimera  ?  Shall  we 
play  the  gambler,  as  poorer  semi- 
barbaric  nations  can  do  without 
much  danger,  and  stake  our 
supreme  position  for  the  sake  of  a 
wild  desire  to  humble  a  rival  for 
we  hardly  know  what  ?  If  we  do, 
it  needs  Uttle  penetration  to  enable 
one  to  declare  that  the  country  will 
come  out  of  such  a  straggle  sadder, 
perhaps  wiser,  and  certainly  shorn 
of  its  wealth  and  greatness  to  an 
extent  of  which  the  passion-ridden 
or  self-seeking  advocates  of  strife, 
and  the  unreflecting  multitude  who 
cheer  them  on,  take  no  thought. 

W. 
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MY  DEAR  Proudb, — Tour  article 
on  *Origen  and  Gelflas''  is 
to  me  very  interesting:  and  yery 
instmctive.  I  read  it  with  the  heart 
of  a  learner,  because  I  am  ignorant 
of  Origen's  own  writings,  and  have 
learned  concerning  him  only  what 
one  meets  in  history.  That  which 
most  amazed  me  is  the  quotation  in 
which  Gelsns  avows  bis  earnest 
belief  and  esteem  of  the  doctrine  of 
fature  rewards  and  punishments. 
I  have  sought  for  this  doctrine  in 
vain  in  Seneca:  we  know  that 
Cicero  had  no  serious  belief  in  it : 
the  avowal  ascribed  to  Socrates  by 
Plato  rather  implies  willingness  to 
believe  than  stiAble  conviction.  I 
think  the  Stoics  did  not  hold  it  any 
more  than  the  Epicureans.  The 
Pythagoreans  and  Empedocles  do 
not  appear  to  have  succeeded  in 
transmitting  it  to  after-ages:  and 
the  Platonic  reasonings  in  its  favour 
have  always  made  me  say  to  myself, 
'No  wonder  that  no  one  got  any 
solid  belief  from  them.'  I  think  it 
impossible  that  Gelsus  could  have 
been  in  Lucian's  estimato  an  Epi- 
curean, if  he  (Gelsus)  spoke  of  this 
doctrine  as  one  which  it  wa.s  shock- 
ing that  anyone  should  deny.  Ro- 
mans did  not  submit  to  the  dogmas 
of  a  sect:  Seneca  culled  what  he 
pleased  from  Epicurus  as  well  as 
from  other  schools.  You  rightly 
say  that  material  science  (such  as 
it  was)  lay  with  the  Epicureans: 
Gicero  says  they  stole  their  physics 
from  Democritus  and  their  ethics 
from  Aristippus :  but  I  do  not 
think  anyone  would  have  been 
called  an  Epicurean  who  did  not 
hold  Epicurean  ethics,  or  held  such 
an  un-Epicurean  doctrine  of  physics 
as  the  survival  of  the  soul.  Your 
account  of  Gelsus  would  make  me 


suppose  he  was  a  Platonist  with 
Pythagorean  leanings.  By-the-bye* 
yon  say  Epicurus  had  taught  un- 
varying  law  in  the  moral  or  material 
world.  But  Epicurus  marred  this 
idea  (as  one  sees  in  Lucretius)  by 
ascribing  to  the  atoms  voluntary, 
or  say  arbitrary,  deviations  from 
the  straight  line  at  uncertain  times 
and  places.  To  this  he  was  necessi- 
tated, first,  because  his  atoms,  if 
they  moved  in  parallel  lines  to  alt 
eternity,  could  never  meet  nor  create- 
anything ;  secondly  (as  Gicero  tens- 
us,  who  is  a  very  trustworthy  re- 
porter), because  he  thought  such  a 
power  in  the  atoms  was  necessary 
if  he  meant  to  hold  fast  the  doctrine 
of  human  free  ?nll,  to  which  he 
was  as  strongly  attached  as  any  of 
us.  Oddly,  it  was  the  Stoics,  not 
the  Epicureans,  who  undermined 
free  will  by  Divine  predestination. 

Many  have  said  that  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  state  was  taught  in  the 
Mysteries  :  what  you  gather  as  the 
words  of  Gelsns  seem  to  confirm 
this.  In  p.  1 60,  where  yon  make 
him  say  that  the  Ghristians  *  have 
no  outward  services^*  I  suppose  the 
Greek  is  Liturgies.  Ought  not  the 
English  rather  to  be,  'no  public 
ceremonies  in  the  open  air,'  or  to 
this  efPect  ? 

I  am  surprised  at  the  prominence 
which  you  give  to  the  refusal  of 
Ghristians  to  serve  in  the  army. 
No  allusion  is  found  in  the  Apo- 
stolic epistles  to  any  difficulty  and 
persecution  hence  arising.  No 
accusation  on  this  head  is  sent  bj 
Pliny  to  Trajan.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber, in  ecclesiastical  history,  that 
such  general  refusal  was  specified 
as  a  ground  of  attack.  I  tnink  it 
was  only  a  part  of  the  essential 
hostility  felt,  and  not  dissembled^ 
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against  the  '  DeTil-supported '  Im- 
perialism which  was  to  be  trampled 
down  by  the  descent  of  the  Son  of 
Man.  After  Nero's  persecution 
and  the  subsequent  publication  of 
the  Apocalypse,  the  pagan  Church 
and  State  were  personified  to  Chris* 
tian  imagination  by  the  False  Pro- 

Shet  and  the  Beast,  whose  speedy 
oom  was  the  lake  of  fire.  Hence- 
forth, I  think,  the  pagan  conscious- 
ness quickly  detected  that  Chris- 
tians essentially  hated  the  public  «n- 
eiUutions,  of  which  the  army  was 
only  one. 

While  I  thank  you  for  the 
article,  I  find  some  unjust  omissions 
in  it,  and  an  unsatisfactory  conclu- 
sion :  on  both  which  I  will  comment. 
First,  you  run  in  the  common 
grooye  of  ignoring  the  merit  of 
Judaism  in  the  Eoman  and  Grreek 
world  before  Christianity  had  ap- 
peared. This  is  too  large  and  im- 
portant a  topic  to  develop  here : 
but  I  just  drop  a  remark  as  to  what 
I  think  to  be  the  truth :  (i)  That 
in  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  alike 
there  inhered  a  tenderness  to  the 
weak,  a  sensibility  to  the  rights  of 
lower  animals,  and  a  practical  re- 
gard for  them  (apparently  in  Egypt 
also)  in  which  Greeks  and  Latins 
w^ere  generally  deficient :  (2)  That 
the  Jews,  whether  by  the  severe 
sufTering  of  their  exile  or  by  adopt- 
ing  influences  from  the  East,  were 
(before  Christianity  arose)  propa- 
gators of  the  more  merciful  side  of 
morals  and  religion :  (3)  That  they 
were  very  efiective  and  acceptable 
teachers  to  the  intelligent  part  of 
the  pagans,  and  were  only  hindered 
from  developing  this  mission  on  a 
greater  scale  by  the  Boman  mis- 
government  of  Judaea,  which  led  to 
mutual  embitterment  and  the  na- 
tional destruction  of  Judaism.  A 
wrong  estimate  of  the  working  of 
Judaism  before  that  sad  time  seems 
to  me  to  vitiate  Christian  reason- 
ings and  unduly  swell  Christian 
glorification.  This  suggests  to  ask 
you  parenthetically  whether  before 


John  Howard's  career  Christendom 
had  much  to  boast  of  from  hospiialB  ;. 
and  whether  the  scientific  eagerness 
of  modem  medical  men  forTschool 
of  study  has  not  played  a  large  part 
in  promoting  them.  Improved  ad- 
ministration, quite  independent  of 
religion  (say,  in  a  king  like  Frede- 
rick the  Great  of  Prussia),  develops 
in  modem  Europe  institutions  com- 
placently called  Christian. 

But  what  is  most  unsatisfactory 
to  me  in  your  article  is  its  conclu- 
sion, where  the  weapons  which  you 
fling  at  the  philosophers  of  an- 
tiquity seem  to  glance  off  from 
them  and  wound  such  as  myself 
and,  1  timidly  add,  yourself  also. 
As  to  the  moral  chaoracter  of  the 
philosophers,  I  cannot  accept  from 
you  Lucian's  estimate  of  them.  A 
satirist  of  course  attacks  a  vicious 
minority ;  and  when  some  of  these 
put  forth  a  monstrous  justification 
of  vice,  he  has  a  glorious  theme  for 
his  art.  1  do  not  suppose  that  1 
have  read  Lucian  so  completely  as 
you ;  but  I  have  no  beUef  that  the 
philosophers  collectively  were  'the 
foulest  brutes  within  the  circuit  of 
the  empire.'  It  is  every  way  pro- 
bable that  in  a  dissolute  community 
many  of  the  philosophers  par- 
took of  the  public  corruption,  in 
spite  of  the  nobler  pretensions  of 
their  particular  school.  If  a  Lucian 
had  depicted  the  Anglican  clergy 
of  the  last  century  (for  I  need  not 
say  the  French  or  Spanish  clergy), 
we  should  not  regard  his  satire, 
however  just,  as  a  proof  of  the 
essential  weakness  of  Christian 
doctrine  to  '  expel  the  devil.'  As 
a  schoolboy,  I  used  to  read  of  the 
young  profligate  Polemo,  converted 
when  half-tipsy  by  a  discourse  of 
Xenocrates.  Horace  believed  the 
tale,  and  I  know  no  reason  to- 
doubt  it.  Moral  enthusiasm  and 
noble  pleading  are  the  great  con- 
verting influences;  and  certainly 
they  were  not  wanting  in  Xeno- 
crates and  Plato,  in  Epictetus  and 
Marcus  Aurelius,   any  more  than 
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in  John  Wesley  and   Lather.     I 
cannot  endure  th^  assertion,  often 
made  as  though  it  were  axiomatic, 
that  barbarian  and  low  minds  are 
unsusceptible  of  the  love  of  good- 
ness and  admiration  of  virtue.     If 
it  were  true,  they  would  be  at  least 
as  proof  against  any  Christianity 
worth  having,  as  they  are  a^rainst 
M.  AureliuB*8  doctrine :  for  what  is 
the  love  of  God  to  one  who  has  no 
love  of  goodness  and  no  aspiration 
for  nobler  excellence?    I  do  not 
assent  to  your  praise  of  M.  Aurelius 
ajid    his   philosophers,   as    having 
'  large-minded  statesmanship : '   in 
that    exdctly,    Cicero    and    Cato, 
Augustus  Cssar  and  Trajan,  Taci- 
tus and  M.  Aurelius  seem  to  me 
to  have  been  fatally  deficient :  hence 
the  hopeless  ruin   of  the  empire. 
But  you  complain :    *  They  had  no 
spell  to  cast  out  the  vicious  self- 
indulgence  of  their  age : '  and  your 
argument  implies  that  the  Christians 
had  such  a  spell,  not  in  the  Truth 
which  they  held  in  common  with 
the  philosophers,  but  in  historical 
errors  and.  fancies  peculiar  to  them- 
selves.    You  add,  that  the  philo- 
sophers^' could  not  reach  the  enthu- 
siasm of    emotion,   which   should 
choose  a  better  life  for  its   own 
sake,   independent  of  motive,*     Of 
course  you  mean  independent  of 
extrinsic    considerations.      Now    I 
think  you  here  misrepresent  Plato, 
Aristotle,    Zeno    and    his    school, 
Cicero  and  Seneca.    They  all  teach 
that    virtue    is    to    be  loved  and 
chosen  for  its  own  sake.     '  Enthu- 
siasm of  emotion'  of  course  was 
not  in  all  philosophers,  nor  in  all 
Christians,   then    any    more  than 
now,  and  probably  the  calm  study 
needed  to  avoid  intellectual  error 
represses  emotion  with  many,  while 
it  deepens  conviction.     The  '  fears 
and  hopes  as  a  motive  for  a  better 
life,'  in  which  the  Christians  had 
advantage  (I  understand  yon)  over 
the  philosophers,   do    not    to    me 
aeree   with    your  other  sentence. 
It  a  man  does  not  love  virtue  for 


its  own  sake,  it  is  not  a  high  state 
which  he  attains  in  avoiding  vice 
and  evil  from  fear  of  foture  punish- 
ment or  from  hope  of  future  happy 
life.  If  a  virtuous  life  is  here 
intrinsically  good,  desirable,  and 
full  of  blessing,  a  belief  in  its  con- 
tinuation after  death  certainly 
cannot  degrade ;  but  while  a  man 
does  not  desire  virtue  as  intrinsi- 
cally good,  I  do  not  see  how  a  belief 
in  toe  Christian  heaven  exalts  him. 
Bepentance  for  sin  because  sin  is 
essentially  evil  and  wrong,  is  the 
first  step  to  be  won,  whether  the 
teacher  be  a  philosopher  or  an 
antique  Christian. 

You  appear  (but  I  may  mistake 
you)  to  attribute  to  the  Christiaa 
teachers  a  belief  in  airy  fancies, 
which,  though  not  true  in  &ci, 
were  nevertheless  powerful  to  con- 
vert; and  that  the  philosophers 
were  powerless  from  not  believing^ 
untruths.  1  do  not  at  all  believe 
that  error,  innocently  admitted, 
especially  error  incident  to  a  stage 
of  progress,  necessarily  harms  an 
individual.  We  often  accept  error, 
because  we  do  not  see  the  infer- 
ences :  if  we  saw  them,  we  should 
probably  reject  the  error  on  account 
of  them.  But  error  once  conge* 
crated  is  sure  in  the  long  run  to 
develop  all  its  evils,  and  when  it  is 
old  and  instilled  with  the  mother's 
milk  in  many  generations,  few  are 
bold  enough  to  reject  it  even  when 
they  see  its  connection  with  dire 
haidness  of  heart  and  manifold 
wickedness.  I  am  not  willing 
either  to  censure  or  to  pity  philo- 
sophers for  not  having  been  able  to 
stir  up  emotion  by  erroneous  doc- 
trine. That  temporary  and  appa- 
rent success  is  often  won  by 
doctrine  honestly  believed,  but 
strictly  false,  I  have  no  doubt :  but 
I  make  sure  that  the  falsehood  will 
in  due  time  bear  its  bitter  or  deadly- 
fruit,  and  that  the  truer  our  doc- 
trine the  less  danger  of  after  mis- 
chief, the  more  solid  and  permanent 
the  benefit.    Finally,  you  seem  to 
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forget  that  Christianity  as  well  as 
philosophy  became  depraved  by  the 
mckedness  of  civil  rule  and  the 
injustioe  of  pablic  institutions. 
Most  tmly  jours, 

F.  W.  Newman. 

My  dear  Newman, — I  am  very 
g]ad  indeed  that  my  paper  on 
Celsiis  has  attracted  your  attention. 
I  do  not  wonder  at  your  criticisms : 
many  of  them  are  natural  and 
almost  inevitable.  One  at  least  I 
anticipated;  and  want  of  space 
alone  prevented  me  from  going 
more  fully  into  the  part  of  the  sub- 
ject to  which  it  refers. 

How  can  I  call  Celsus  an  Epi- 
curean when  he  believed  in  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  P 
I  called  him  so  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Celsus  of  the  aXi^Oi^c  Xoyog 
was  Lucian's  friend ;  and  that  is 
the  opinion  which  has  been  generally 
received.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Lucian  regarded  Celsus  as  an 
Epicurean,  for  he  speaks  of  Epicurus 
as  their  common  master.   You  think 
the  internal  evidence  to  the  con- 
traiy  is  conclusiv.e,  and  you  regard 
Celsus  rather  as  a  Platonist.     But 
perhaps   you    assume    too    readily 
that  the  Epicureanism  of  the  second 
century    was    identical    with    the 
doctrines   of   Epicurus,  and    that 
the  Platonists  thought  like  Plato. 
Both  these  schools,  it  seems  to  me, 
had  strayed  as  fiir  from  their  ori- 
ginal character  as  the  Christianity 
of   the     Middle    Ages    from  the 
Christianity  of  St.  Paul.      Epicu- 
reanism had  become  the  creed  of 
able  men  of  the  world,  who  believed 
in  factBy  whether  of  science  or  of 
experience;  who  hated  imposture, 
but  whose  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
was  as  strong  as  any  other  sense, 
and  who   believed,  on  this  point, 
with    Epicurus    himself,  that  the 
test  of  good  and  evil  was  not  the 
tendency  of  action  to  cause  plea- 
sure or  pain  in  the  gross  meaning 
of  the  word,  but  the  tendency  to 
promote  the  reasonable  happiness 
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of  individuals  and  of  mankind. 
The  Platonists,  on  the  other  hand, 
so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with 
them,  occupied  themselves  with 
abstruse  metaphysics.  They  attended 
little  to  facts.  They  cared  nothing 
for  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  and 
were  as  credulous  in  ordinary  things 
as  the  most  foolish  of  the  unedu- 
cated. Celsas,  it  is  plain,  had  been 
a  careful  student  of  natural  history. 
He  had  watched  the  habits  of 
animals.  He  believed  in  the 
sequence  of  cause  and  effect  in 
physical  phenomena.  So  far  he 
belonged  to  the  Epicurean  school, 
and  at  the  same  time,  being  a  man 
of  high,  generous  nature,  he  com- 
bined with  his  physics  an  elevated 
morality.  We  may  find  an  analogy 
in  our  modem  men  of  science. 
Science  now-a-days  is  popularly 
connected  with  agnosticism,  and  is 
supposed  to  ignore  both  God  and  a 
future  state.  But  you  would  not 
say  that  science  necessarily  leads  to 
these  conclusions.  They  arise  from 
a  neglect  of  the  phenomena  of 
spiritual  experience.  Newton  was 
a  man  of  science ;  Faraday  was  a 
man  of  science ;  yet  they  were  both 
religious  men.  Even  writers  who 
have  belonged  to  the  moral  scien- 
tific necessitarian  party  have  been 
strangely  inconsistent.  Buckle  be- 
lieved in  a  future  state  because  it 
was  intolerable  to  him  to  think  that 
he  would  never  meet  his  mother 
again. 

Men  of  real  ability,  I  suppose, 
never  hold  completely  and  in  detail 
the  entire  formulas  of  any  system 
of  philosophy.  They  take  the 
general  principles  of  it,  and  so  are 
called  by  its  name ;  but  they  do 
not  part  with  the  right  of  holding 
along  with  those  principles  any 
other  opinion  that  commends  itself 
to  them;  and  granted  that  Epi- 
cureanism meant  what  I  think  it 
meant  in  the  second  century, 
Celsus  might  have  been  an  Epi- 
curean,andyet  have  believed  without 
difficulty  in  the  immortality  of  the 
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soul.  I  am  not  sure  that  Lacian  him- 
self  did  not.  He  is  called  a  mocker, 
but  he  never  mocks  at  the  judg- 
ment bar  of  Rhadamantbas.  When 
he  brings  up  the  successfdl  sinners 
to  receive  sentence,  it  is  plain  tliat 
he  felt  the  imperfection  of  human 
justice,  and  must  have  wished  that 
there  might  be  a  future  retribution, 
if  he  coidd  not  feel  certain  of  the 
fact. 

Christianity,  I  think,  had  more 
affinity  on  its  spiritual  side  for 
such  men  as  Lucian  and  Gelsus 
than  for  the  Platonists.  Alexander 
of  Abonitichus  excluded  'Epi- 
cureans and  Christians'  from  his 
seances.  All  other  sects  provided 
him  with  disciples,  but  not  these. 
Platonists  were  among  his  most 
ardent  followers. 

As  to  unvarying  law  in  the  mate- 
rial world,  Epicurus  certainly  held 
that  every  material  phenomenon 
had  a  material  cause  or  antecedent. 
Moral  phenomena  he  (or  at  least 
Lucretius)  considered  to  be  pre- 
cisely analogous  ;  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  see  why  Lucretius 
brought  forward  the  free  will  of 
man  as  an  effect  of  the  declination 
of  atoms,  or  why  he  supposed  man 
to  have  free  will  at  all :  if  the  argu- 
ment is  good  for  anything,  every 
organised  body,  being  made  of  the 
same  materials,  ought  to  have  been 
as  free  as  man.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
true  to  say  that  Lucretius's  whole 
teaching  went  on  the  supposition  of 
the  uniformity  of  sequence  in  cause 
and  effect,  and  that  modem  science 
is  no  more  than  Epicureanism  better 
supplied  with  facts. 

It  is  not  I,  but  Celsus,  who 
charges  the  Christians  with  being 
unwilling  to  serve  in  the  army ; 
and  Origen,  in  his  defiant  answer, 
admits  that  the  charge  was  just.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Empire  did 
appear  to  the  Christians  to  be  the 
[Kingdom  of  Antichrist.  It  is 
equally  natural  that  even  the  best 
of  the  emperors  would  not  tolerate 
such    an  attitude  of  the  subject 


towards'  the  ruler.  Some  of  the 
emperors  deserved  the  worst  that 
you  could  say  of  them.  But  surely 
the  administration  under  Augustas, 
and  even  Tiberius,  was  an  improve- 
ment upon  Yerres  and  Piso.  Large 
practical  statesmanship  I  certainly 
think  there  was,  or  the  peace  of 
the  Boman  world  could  not  have 
been  preserved  as  it  was  for  bo 
long  a  time  at  so  small  an  expense, 
and  on  the  whole  so  leniently.  I 
should  think  that  Europe  was  as 
well  governed  under  the  Anto- 
nines  as  India  is  now  governed  by 
the  EngUsh. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  influence 
of  Judaism  before  Christianity.  1 
have  inferred  from  Horace  thttb  the 
educated  Bomans  looked  on  the 
Jews  with  contempt.  The  Jews  were 
friends  to  Julius  Geosar,  I  sappose, 
because  they  considered  that  they 
had  been  unjustly  treated  by  the 
Republic ;  but  except  from  the  one 
sentence,  *  Ye  compass  sea  and  land 
to  make  one  proselyte,*  I  never 
gathered  that  they  attempted  to 
convert  anybody,  and  that  pas- 
sage may  have  referred  to  internal 
conversion  by  the  Pharisees  from 
other  sects.  The  Peter  and  Panl 
controversy  kboutcircumcisios,  and 
the  story  of  Cornelius,  imply  that 
the  '  Jews  looked  with  extreme 
alarm  and  suspicion  on  attempts  to 
convert  Oentilee  to  the  spiritoal 
side  of  their  creed  without  insisting 
on  its  rites.  There  may  have  been 
a  more  liberal  feeling  in  Alexan- 
dria, but  I  really  am  entirely 
ignorant  on  the  whole  subject  It 
is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  I 
shall  be  grateful  for  any  informa- 
tion which  you  can  give  me  about  it. 

I  depend  on  Lucian  for  the 
character  which  I  give  of  the  philo- 
sophers. But  I  think  Lucian  a 
good  authority.  He  is  misrepre- 
sented if  he  is  considered  merely  as 
a  satirist.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
most  tender  sensibility — a  serious 
lover  of  truth,  and  hater  only  of 
falsehood  and  imposture.    He  was 
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too  just  a  man  (so  far  as  one  can 
jndge  from  his  writings)  to  defame 
any  class  of  men  merely  to  create 
amnsement,  or  to  draw  from  the 
bad  exceptions  a  picture    of    the 
whole  class.     It  is  clear  to  me  from 
the  wide  scope  of  his    invectiye 
that  he  did  intend  to  represent  Pla- 
tonists,  Academics,  Stoics,  Cynics, 
all  of  them,  as  extremely  good  for 
nothing.     And  if  the  Piscator  and 
the  LapithsB,    to    say    nothing  of 
other  dialogues,  are  not  abominable 
libels,  I  have  not  used  too  strong 
expressions  in  my  own  account  of 
the  philosophic  teachers  under  the 
later  Empire.   Even  supposing  that 
there  were  many  good  men  among 
them    (and  of  course   I  suppose 
that  there  were  some),  I  cannot 
think  that  the  teaching  of  Proclus 
or  Plotinns,  or  lamblichus,  or  even 
of  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius, 
coald  have  had  any  effect  on  the 
mass  of    mankind.     The   Alexan- 
drians  cannot  be  understood  with- 
out a  special  study  of  metaphysics, 
and    the    serene   calmness   of  the 
others  could  scarcely  touch  any  but 
the  educated.     How  far  education 
had  gone  down  among  the  people, 
is  a  question  which  I  often  ask  my- 
t^lf  .    That  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
should  have  been  written  by  filsher- 
men  of  G^alilee  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon  in  intellectual 
history.     Where  I  speak  of  Chris- 
tianity as  adding  a  new  motive  for 
a  pure  life,  I  do  not  mean  heaven 
and  hell,  but  love  of  God  and  good- 
ness in  a  form  in  which  the  heart 
can    apprehend    them.     It  is   not 
difficult  to  love  right  and  to  hate 
wrong,  but  to  loiw  a  Being  whom 
one  regards  as  the   Invisible  and 
awful  Sovereign  whose  administra- 
tion is  inscruteble,  who  punishes  sin 
indeed,   but  so  punishes  it  as  to 
make  the  innocent  often  suffer  with 
the  guilty,   is    very   hard  indeed. 
Silent  awe  is  the   nearest  feeling 
which  I  can  myself  command.    But 
this  Being  was  brought  near  to  the 
early  Christians  in  the  person  of 


Christ,  and  when  he  was  thus  pre- 
sented the  most  passionate  affection 
would  be  not  only  possible  but 
natural.  Fear  of  offending  Christ, 
and  hope  to  please  him,  was  what 
I  intended  in  the  words  which  you 
quote. 

And  this  brings  me  to  your  last 
objection.     I  think  as  you  do  that 
it  was  a  mistake  to  regard  Christ 
as  God.    How,  then,  could  it  have 
been  other  than  a  misfortune  to  have 
beheved  him  to  be  Gk>d?     I  hold 
it  a  deadly  sin  to  profess  to  believe 
anything   when    it    is    no    longer 
possible  to  believe  it  sincerely  and 
in  simplicity ;  and  yet  I  consider 
that  this  belief,  in  its  place  and  as 
a  real  conviction,  for  the  first  time 
made  GxkL's  real  nature  intelli^ble 
to  mankind,  and  that  it  should  have 
grown  up  as  it  did  is  in  keeping 
with  the  whole  spiritual  education 
of  the  human  race.    We  tell  chil- 
dren that  GK>d  is  angry  with  them 
if  they  lie  or  steal :  we  do  not  mean 
that  He  is  really  angry,  but  the 
words  convey  to  children's  minds  a 
nearer  idea  of  the  truth  than  they 
can  otherwise  receive.     If  this  is 
Jesuitry,  then  all  our  knowledge  on 
all  subjects,  sacred  and  profane,  is 
necessarily  infected  with  Jesuitism ; 
for  we  learn  gradually,   we  form 
theories  which  are  beyond  the  facts 
which  we  actually  know,  in  order  to 
give  such  &cts  as  we  have  ascer- 
tained coherence  and  intelligibility. 
Such  theories  are  working  formulas 
without  which  no  progress  would 
be  possible.     The  time  comes  when 
the     theoty    is    found    imperfect. 
There  is  a  struggle  between  the  new 
and  the  old,  and  the  old  has  to  give 
place  to  more  adequate  explanations. 
But  though  you  call  the  Epicycles 
of  Hipparchus  erroneous,  you  would 
not  call  them  mischievous  :  a  theory 
becomes    mischievous    when    it  is 
persisted   in,   in  the   face  of   new 
facts.     But  I  believe  even  gravita- 
tion itself  is  not  held  as  more  than 
an  hypothesis  by  careful  thinkers. 
Perhaps  if  we  were  wise  we  should 
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hold  all  our  opinions  sa  hypotheses ; 
but  ancertaintj  is  hard  for  human 
nature  to  bear. 

That  men  persevere  in  their  re- 
ligions  errors  longer  than  with  mis- 
takes in  more  indifferent  subjects  is 
most  true,  and  that  such  perseve* 
ranee  occasions  fearful  crimes  and 
misfortunes ;  yet  the  obstinacy  with 
which  we  cling  to  a  traditionary 
creed  is  a  witness  to  the  importance 
which  we  attach  to  a  teaching  which 
has  been  the  guide  of  our  lives,  and 
I  sometimes  think  that  a  passionate 
adherence  to  mistake  is  a  less  evil 
than  a  readiness  to  take  up  with 
any  doctrine  as  soon  as  it  appears, 
which  would  leave  us  liable  to  be 
blown  from  our  moral  anchorage  at 
each  breeze  that  might  arise. 

I  do  not  think  the  philosophers 
were  powerless  from  not  believing 
untruths,  but  because  the  truth 
which  lay  in  Christianity  was  a 
truth  which  they  had  never  them- 
selves apprehended.  It  was  a  seed 
of  life,  though  in  a  mortal  body. 
Do  not  all  spiritual  ideas  grow  in 
bodies  which  must  die  at  last,  but 
without  which  thej  could  not  have 
lived  ? 

Yours  ever  most  truly, 

J.  A.  Froude. 

I  think  that  a  belief  in  a  future 
life  was  reviving  of  itself  among  the 
later  Romans,  and  that  Christianity 
found  the  ground  prepared  for  it. 

My  DEAE  Fboude, — The  main  topic 
in  your  article  on  Origen  and  Celsus 
concerning  which  I  was  anxious — 
on  which  I  desired  to  have  your 
words  corrected  or  explained — was, 
the  power  of  Truth  and  the  evil  of 
Error.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
have  any  substantial  difference. 
Your  reply  to  me  is  in  danger  of 
making  secondary  matters  primary, 
and  distracting  us  into  too  many 
discussions. 

I  admit  to  you  that  we  cannot 
always  teach  moral  truth  to  children 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  we  our- 
selves know  it.     To  follow  up  your 


illustration,  a  parent  may  think 
that  a  child  will  not  underBtand 
what  serene  disapproval  means,  and 
may  use  the  phrase  anger  against 
sin  concerning  the  Most  Higb, 
though  himself  holding  '(quod 
commune  est  omnium  philoBopho* 
rum,)  Denm  neque  irasci  neqne 
timere.'  But  here  I  remark  that, 
until  a  child's  moral  perception  is 
acute  enough  to  distinguish  between 
anger  and  disapprobation,  no  pro- 
fitable religion  is  possible,  and  the 
attempt  to  force  on  children  so 
young  any  spiritual  faith  or  any 
theology  at  all  is  a  sad  error. 
Spiritual  religion  must  bebnilton 
spiritual  morality :  a  good  Ood  is 
morality  idealised ;  pure  goodness, 
as  such,  must  be  loved  before  God 
can  be  loved :  but  as  soon  as  pare 
goodness  is  loved,  as  certainly 
Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Xeno- 
crates,  Zeno,  Epictetus,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  loved  it>  to  every  such 
man  the  love  of  God  is  possible. 
That  these  men  did  not  love  Grod, 
was  not  from  want  of  a  Christ  to 
shape  their  ideal,  but  from  an  im- 
perfect philosophy,  which  taught 
that  God  was  pure  intellect,  withoiU 
love:  love,  they  supposed,  would 
imply  emotion  and  disturbing  pas- 
sion. In  so  &r  as  Christians  cd  that 
and  of  other  ages  imbibed  with 
their  many  errors  an  active  belief 
in  a  God  of  love  and  purity,  I 
entirely  agree  with  you  that  they 
gained  a  Power  in  which  the  philo- 
sophers were  deficient ;  but  their 
errors  involved  both  weakness 
towards  all  cultivated  minds,  and 
ever-increasing  depravity  to  the 
religion  itself;  a  depravity  moral, 
as  well  as  intellectual,  gradually 
converting  it  into  a  hideous  mass 
of  error,  as  bad  as  the  paganism 
which  it  supplanted.  If  you  do 
not  assert  tliis  quite  as  strongly  as 
I  now  put  it,  yet  you  differ  from  me 
only  in  degree:  but  I  fear  that 
readers  of  your  article  might  not  so 
interpret  you.  Even  the  charac- 
teristic   and    monstrous    impurity 
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which  disgraced  the  cormpt  civili- 
sation of  Greece  and  Borne  was 
not  exploded  hj  the  active  power 
of  Christianitj  (as  far  as  history 
teaches  me),  hut  by  the  irruption 
of  the  manly  and  comparatively 
pure  Gothic  nation. 

As  to  the  proselytism  effected  by 
the  Jews  before  the  destmction  of 
Jerusalem,  your  doubts  are  so  far- 
reaohing,  that  I  could  not  do  justice 
to  the  argument  except  at  some 
length.  Perhaps  the  editor  of 
Fraser  may  accept  from  me  an  article 
on  this  subject. 

I  have  lately  read  through 
Lucian's  Piscator  and  nearly  all  his 
Alexander,  and  feel  no  doubt  that 
you  are  right  in  identifying  the 
Oelsus  whom  Origen  answered  with 
the  Celsus  to  whom  Lucian  addressed 
the  narrative  concerning  Alexander. 
Evidently  that  Gelsus  agreed  with 
the  school  of  Epicurus  in  exploding 
as  incredible  all  pretence  of  miracles, 
as  strongly  as  any  of  the  modems. 
I  have  not  gathered  that  he  called 
himself  an  Epicurean.  But  I  am 
not  able  to  join  in  the  praise  of 
Epicurus,  from  Lucian  any  more 
than  from  Lucretius,  as  a  lover  of 
truth  in  natural  science.  I  am  sure 
that  he  abhorred  such  error  as  led 
to  theological  superstition :  but  it  is 
equally  clear  to  me  that  he  was  not 


in  heart  a  Tyndall  nor  a  Huxley : 
he  was  quite  careless  of  attaining 
material  truth  in  material  science  : 
all  he  cared  for  was,  to  advance  any 
theory  (however  absurd)  that  could 
evade  the  hypothesis  of  Divine  in- 
terference; while  acquiescing  in  con- 
tradictory hypotheses  himself.  Be- 
sides he  scorned  geometry,  and 
shows  ridiculous  ignorance  of  the 
difference  of  angular  from  linear 
magnitude.  His  neglect  of  learning 
was  what  provoked  Cicero's  keen 
contempt.  Moreover  his  followers 
deified  him,  made  his  works  an  in- 
fallible code,  and  never  tried  to  ad- 
vance beyond  their  master.  I  do 
not  find  in  the  Piscator  anything 
to  justify  your  very  strong  condem- 
nation of  the  other  philosophers  in 
mass.  All  that  is  there  said  against 
them  might  be  said  by  an  English 
Voltaire  against  the  Anglican  clergy. 
When  religion  or  philosophy  becomes 
a  profession  and  is  taught  in  colleges, 
the  professional  man  differs  much 
from  the  old  prophet  or  the  old 
philosopher.  On  the  general  topic 
I  have  more  to  say  than  I  can  easily 
justify ;  and  as  you  wish  to  bring 
this  little  correspondence  before  the 
public,  it  is  wiser  to  stay  my  hand. 
I  am,  heartily  yours, 

F.  W.  Newman. 

April  II,  1878. 
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THE  satis^K^ion  felt  by  most 
Englishmen  with  the  English 
climate  is  nndonbtedlj  a  salatarj 
sentiment.  If  a  man  has  to  spend 
six  months  out  of  every  twelve 
amidst  wet  and  cold  and  darkness, 
it  is  snrely  well  that  he  shoald  be 
content  to  regard  these  phenomena 
as  seasonable  and  healthfal.  To 
belong  to  the  dissenting  minority 
who  are  nnable  to  accept  this  article 
of  the  national  creed  is  a  distinct 
misfortune.  '  The  weather,  indeed, 
is  not  benign/  wrote  Johnson, 
giving  an  accoant  of  his  health  to 
Dr.  Brocklesby  a  few  months  be- 
fore his  death ;  '  bnt  how  low  is  he 
sunk  whose  strength  depends  upon 
the  weather.' 

It  was  on  a  January  day  of  gloom 
and  drizzle,  now  some  few  years 
ago,  that  we,  being  of  the  number 
of  these  lowly  sunken  men,  made 
our  way  on  Doard  the  vessel  that 
was  to  carry  ns  from  the  port  of 
Bristol  to  a  more  congenial  clime. 
She  was  a  little  fruit  schooner  of 
ninety-eight  tons,  temporarily  fitted 
up  to  accommodate  a  few  pas- 
seng^rs.  The  steamers  which  now 
make  the  voyage  between  the 
Azores  and  England  in  seven  or 
eight  days,  had  not  yet  begun  to 
supplant  their  pretfcy  predecessors 
in  the  firuit  trade.  As  seems  always 
to  happen  when  an  English  mer- 
chantman is  starting  on  a  voyage, 
it  turned  out  at  the  last  moment 
that  some  of  the  crew  who  had 
siffned  articles  were  drunk  and 
others  were  missing,  but  these  diffi- 
culties being  in  the  end  surmounted 
we  proceeded  on  our  way.  Two  days 
afterwards  we  took  our  departure, 
as  navigators  express  it,  from  Hart- 
land  Point,  a  lonely  promontory 
stretching  far  out  into  the  wintry 
sea.  Then  came  a  week  of  wretch- 
edness, not  without  some  admix- 
ture of  the  ludicrous  for  those  who 


could  laugh  while  they  were  miser- 
able— of  contrary  gales,  of  seas 
shipped,  of  disheartening  projects 
of  putting  back  into  Milford  Haven 
or  Queenstown — of  sea-sickness,  of 
beddinff  drenched  by  rush  of  water 
down  the  cabin  stairs,  of  overtamed 
coffee-pots  and  soup-tureens,  of 
the  swallowing  by  stewards  of  re- 
storatives intended  for  prostrate 
sufferers.  Next  came  a  diay  when 
all  things  seemed  to  be  suddenly 
changed,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
decks  were  dry,  the  motion  of  the 
vessel  moderate,  and  the  son  for 
the  first  time  shining.  We  were  at 
length  fast  slipping  out  of  winter's 
detested  grasp,  and  thenceforward, 
day  bv  day,  the  air  g^w  pleasanter,' 
the  skies  more  brilliant,  the  winds 
more  favourable  and  less  boisterous. 
Sparkling  blue  waves  replaced  the 
mud-coloured  seas  that  had  boarded 
us  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel, 
shoals  of  porpoises  joyously  gam- 
bolled in  the  waters,  and  some  of 
the  seabirds  of  southern  latitudes 
began  to  gather  around  us. 

On  the  fourteenth  morning  of  oar 
voyage  we  found  ourselves  under 
the  eastern  end  of  the  island  of  St. 
Michael,  a  mass  of  rugged  mountain* 
The  Pico  da  Vara,  3,570  feet  in 
height,  lay  a  little  way  inland,  and 
from  its  sides  huge  spurs,  separated 
by  dark  ravines,  protruded  mto  the 
sea.  A  glimpse  here  and  there  of  a 
pathway  winding  upwards  out  of 
the  ravines  filled  us  with  a  longing, 
which  was  afterwards  gratified,  to 
explore  this  wild  region.  As  we 
sailed  along  the  southern  coast  the 
mountains,  broken  now  and  then 
by  rents  and  chasms,  continued  to 
tower  over  us  for  half  the  length  of 
the  island.  But  soon  between  them 
and  the  sea  a  widening  belt  of  cul- 
tivated land  began  to  extend  itself, 
and  every  few  miles  a  little  white 
town,  surrounded  by  orange  groves, 
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glistened  in  the  sanshine.  As  we 
rounded  a  rocky  point  some  miles 
distant  from  Ponta  Delgada,  the 
chief  city  of  St.  Michael's,  the 
monntains  subsided  altogether,  and 
the  richest  orange  district  of  the 
island  lay  extended  before  us.  It 
is  a  tract  ererywhere  undulating, 
and  rising  here  and  there  into 
conical  hills  of  some  height.  HOI 
and  dale  were  clothed  with  the 
dense  foliage  of  the  orange,  and  of 
the  loftier  evergreen  trees  with 
which  every  orange  plantation  is 
surrounded  for  the  sake  of  shelter 
from  high  winds.  The  fragrance  of 
the  orange  blossom  reached  us  at  a 
distance  of  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
Bhore.  So  luxurious  was  the  vegeta- 
tion that  it  would  have  seemed  mo- 
notonous, but  that  it  was  relieved  by 
the  village  churches  and  country 
houses  scattered  amongst  the  trees; 
the  majority  of  the  latter,  as  we 
afterwards  roimd,  rough  little  places 
enough  within,  but  all  of  theni,  as 
is  the  Portuguese  &shioD,  gaily 
whitened  or  coloured  extemaUy. 
Similarly  bright  were  the  little 
watch  tnrrets  perched  high  up,  ac- 
cording to  Portuguese  usage,  at 
many  of  the  prettiest  points  of 
view.  To  the  north  the  prospect  was 
bounded  by  an  irregular  range  of 
hiUs,  some  bare,  some  wooded.  On 
•the  southern  horizon  lay  the  smaller 
island  of  St.  Mary.  On  the*  west 
was  the  city,  and  behind  it  rose 
the  mountain  range  occupying  the 
western  extremity  of  the  island,  less 
lofly,  somewhat,  than  the  eastern 
mountains,  but  inclosing  lakes 
which,  as  will  hereafter  appear, 
form  one  of  the  gems  of  Azorean 
scenery. 

Ponta  Delgada  itself,  though  a 
large  and  thriving  place,  contains 
little  to  interest  the  traveller  ac- 
quainted with  the  cities  of  southern 
Europe.  There  is,  indeed,  a  pecu. 
liar  dullness  observable,  due  chiefly 
to  the  prevailing  usages  respecting 
the  appearance  in  public  of  the 
female  sex,  which  have  come  down 
from  the  time  when  the  population 


of  Portugal  was  largely  Moorish. 
Instead  of  the  gaily  dressed  female 
peasantry  of  a  Mediterranean  town 
are  seen  a  crowd  of  figures  muffled 
in  dark  cloth  cloaks,  surmounted 
by  helmet-shaped  hoods  of  cloth 
and  whalebone,  quite  concealing 
the  face,  except  so  much  of  it  as  the 
wearer  thinks  fit  to  make  visible 
through  a  slit  or  opening  in  front. 
While  the  women  of  the  lower 
orders  are  thus  enveloped,  the  ladies 
of  the  place  seldom  appear  in  the 
streets  on  foot  at  all.  From  the 
delights  of  shopping,  as  practised  in 
Western  Europe,  most  of  them  live 
entirely  debarred.  That  any  lady 
should  ever  be  seen  in  public,  ex- 
cept in  a  carriage,  is  an  innova- 
tion most  distasteful  to  Azorean 
conservatism. 

Sight-seeing,  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word,  is  with  all  its  plea- 
sures and  pains  unknown.  The 
churches  contain  nothing  cestheti- 
cally  valuable,  except,  perhaps, 
some  specimens  of  wood  carving. 
The  rich  Azoreans  (and  some  of 
them  are  very  rich)  seek  to  dis- 
play their  taste  and  luxury,  not  in 
galleries  or  works  of  art,  but  in  the 
laying  out  and  embellishment  of 
ornamental  gardens.  Most  of  these 
gardens  are  freely  thrown  open  to 
strangers.  The  climate,  of  which 
the  especial  characteristic  is  warmth 
without  aridity,  permits  a  combina- 
tion of  English  grass  lawns  with 
semi-tropical  and  tropical  trees  and 
flowers  unattainable  in  Southern 
Europe,  or  even  in  Madeira.  Wan- 
dering over  well-kept  sward,  the 
visitor  is  surrounded  by  many  of 
the  greenhouse  and  hothouse  plants 
of  Kew  and  the  Crystal  Palace, 
flourishing  in  unrestricted  space, 
and  amplified  often  a  hundred  fold 
in  size  and  vieour.  And,  after  all, 
there  is  something  of  the  same  dif- 
ference between  a  plant  thus  enjoy- 
ing its  natural  freedom,  and  the 
same  plant  imprisoned  in  a  green- 
house, as  there  must  be  between 
the  lion  of  the  Sahara  and  the  lion 
of  a  wild-beast  show. 
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Scarcely  less  interesting  than 
these  professedlj  omamentol  gar- 
dens are  many  of  the  gardens  in 
which  the  sweet  and  jnicy  oranges 
of  St.  Michael's  are  cultivated  for 
exportation  to  England.  The  beauty 
of  the  orange  gardens  is  at  its 
height  in  winter  and  early  spring, 
when  the  golden  fruit  clusters  as 
thickly  as  the  apples  in  a  Devon- 
shire orchard,  and  the  blossom  fills 
the  air  with  perfume.  The  delicate 
little  Tangerine  orange  contrasts 
here  and  there  with  his  larger 
brethren,  and  various  other  plants 
are  also  allowed  to  flourish  even  at 
some  sacrifice  of  profitable  space. 
Foremost  of  these  is  the  camellia, 
for  which  the  Azorean  soil  and 
climate  are  said,  with  much  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  to  be  unequalled. 
The  magnolia  and  the  oleander 
also  thrive  exceedingly.  Scattered 
here  and  there  are  clumps  of  the 
banana,  the  guava,  and  the  Japanese 
nespera,  or  loquat,  as  it  is  called  in 
Australia.  Pine  apples  are  common, 
but  those  which  grow  in  the  open 
air  are  of  indifferent  quality.  The 
delicate  pines  which  are  exported 
to  England  are-  raised  under  glass. 
The  vine  lingers  in  many  places, 
though  the  vine  disease  is  still  ac- 
tive enough  to  make  grapes  scarce 
and  dear  in  an  island  which  formerly 
produced  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand 
pipes  of  wine  a  year.  In  the  au- 
tumn the  beautiful  belladonna  lily, 
and  a  little  later  the  Guernsey  lily, 
and  in  spring  the  arum,  covers  every 
heap  of  stones  and  neglected  spot ; 
and  throughout  the  winter  roses, 
heliotropes,  geraniums,  and  fuchsias 
flower  abundantly.  Despite  the 
bird-destroying  devices  of  man  be- 
low, and  the  a^or,  or  hawk,  from 
which  these  islands  take  their  name, 
ever  hovering  overhead,  the  ti'ees 
are  filled  with  singing  birds.  Com- 
monest among  these  is  the  canary, 
much  less  bright  in  plumage  in  all 
his  native  Atlantic  islands  than 
when  domesticated.  Blackbirds, 
robins,  and  finches  of  several  species 
likewise  abound,  but  the  ubiquitous 


sparrow  is  unknown.  So  are  all 
venomous  reptiles— even  toads  and 
lizards.  Insects  are  by  no  means 
so  numerous  or  troublesome  as  in 
Spain  and  Italy. ' 

The  climate  of  the  Azores,  al- 
though the  vegetation  is  solnxuriaiit^ 
is  by  no  means  one  of  uniform  tran- 
quillity and  sunshine.  A  gale  off 
these  islands  is,  indeed,  a  phenome- 
non which,  in  winter  at  least,  is 
exceedingly  familiar  to  seafaring 
men.  The  winter  of  St.  Michael's 
makes  itself  felt  in  weeks  or  fort- 
nights of  violent  westerly  winds 
and  driving  rains.  These  stormy 
periods  occur  irregularly  between 
November  and  April  alternating 
with  intervals  of  genial  weather 
and  sunshine,  which  call  to  mind 
by  the  combination  of  sunmier 
skies  with  short  days  a  ^e  Sep- 
tember in  England.  Of  real  cold 
there  may  be  said  to  be  none.  The 
average  temperature  of  the  coldest 
mouth,  as  given  in  the  tables  pub- 
lished by  Sir  James  Clark,  is  up- 
wards of  55^  of  Fahrenheit,  which  is 
the  temperature  of  the  month  of  May 
in  London.  But  as  hardly  any  of 
the  houses  have  fireplaces  or  stoves, 
it  is  sometimes  chilly  enough  within 
doors  in  the  winter  evenings.  The 
Azorean  summers  are  for  the 
latitude  cool,  very  much  cooler 
certainly  than  those  of  Lisbon,- 
Madeita,  or  the  Mediterranean. 
While  according  to  the  tables 
already  referred  to  the  winter  of 
St.  Afiohaers  is  i8^  warmer  than 
that  of  London,  the  summer  is  but 
6^  warmer,  and  even  this  moderate 
excess  of  temperature  seems  mainly 
due  to  the  uniformity  of  the  warmth. 
Certainly  nothing  like  the  exhaust- 
ing effect  of  a  very  hot  day  in 
London  is  ever  felt  in  the  Azores. 
Equability  of  temperature,  indeed, 
is  from  well- understood  physical 
causes  the  special  characteristic  of 
purely  oceanic  climates.  The  waters 
absorb  much  of  the  solar  heat  when 
it  is  in  excess,  and  give  it  out  again 
when  the  air  becomes  cooler;  in 
other  words,  they  subtract  largely 
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from  the  temperature  of  the  day  to 
add  to  that  of  the  night,  and  from 
the  temperatare  of  the  summer  to 
add  to  that  of  the  winter.  More- 
over, between  the  Azores  and  the 
eold  quarters  of  the  north  and  north- 
west the  Gnlf  Stream  with  its  excep- 
tionally high  temperature  interposes. 
So  happy,  indeed,  is  St.  Michael's 
in  the  matter  of  temperature  that 
grumbling  at  the  climate  is  almost 
always  directed  against  its  dampness. 
Dampness,  however,  is  of  two 
kinds.  The  atmosphere  may  derive 
an  excess  of  moisture  either  from 
contact  with  the  ocean,  or  from  the 
evaporation  which  takes  place  from 
the  surfJEbce  of  impervious  soUs  and 
in  low  situations.  The  damp  sea 
breezes  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  no 
less  humid  airs  that  may  be  breathed 
in  the  Bedford  Level.  Now  in  one 
of  these  senses  St.  Michael's  is  very 
^amp,  but  in  the  other  the  reverse 
of  damp.  The  soil  is  everywhere 
highly  pervious  to  water,  and 
moreover  such  part  of  the  rainfall 
as  is  not  absorbed  by  the  soil  is 
rapidly  carried  off  by  streams. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  every 
breeze  that  blows  comes  charged 
with  the  salt  moisture  derived  from . 
long  contact  with  the  sea.  And 
the  humidity  of  a  purely  sea  at- 
mosphere has  its  inconveniences. 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
it  is  on  the  whole  at  all  un&vour- 
able  to  health. 

The  lover  of  mountain  scenery 
who  finds  himself  at  St.  Michael's 
soon  turns  his  thoughts  from  the 
caltivated  district  round  Ponta 
Delgada  to  the  fields  of  exploration 
that  lie  beyond.  The  mountains  of 
the  island  everywhere  display  their 
volcanic  origin.  Craters  of  extinct 
volcanoes,  great  and  small,  are 
clustered  around  and  within  one 
another  by  scores.  Many  of  these 
craters  are  extremely  perfect  in 
shape,  in  the  walls  of  others  are 
wide  breaches,  or  deep  fissures 
eaten  out  by  streams.  The  moun- 
tains are  in  general  composed  less 


of  volcanic  rocks  than  of  pumice 
and  other  loose  materials  easily 
acted  on  by  water.  There  is  much 
less  of  beetling  crag  and  jagged 
outline,  and  more  of  rounded  sum. 
mit,  than  in  Madeira.  Of  deep  ravines 
and  gullies  there  seems  to  be  no  end. 
Larg^  evergreen  shrubs,  amongst 
them  the  tree  heath,  the  dwarf 
cedar,  a  kind  of  myrtle,  and  several 
varieties  of  the  bay  family,  form  the 
indigenous  clothing  of  all  Azorean 
uplands.  Woods  of  pine,  acacia, 
chestnut,  and  of  trees  without  an 
English  name  fill  many  of  the 
mountain  valleys.  Masses  of  gi- 
gantic ferns  abound  everywhere. 
Noisy  streams  and  waterfalls  are 
common.  More  peonliar  to  the 
place  are  the  lakes  which  occupy 
the  lower  portion  of  some  of  the 
more  perfect  craters.  Most  of  these 
are  small,  but  there  are  three  in 
different  parts  of  the  island  which 
are  several  miles  in  circumference. 

As  was  pointed  out  with  reference 
to  Madeira  by  the  late  Mr.  William 
Longman  in  an  article  in  Fraser's 
Magazine  for  August  1875,  ^'^ 
climate  of,  the  Atlantic  islands  is 
not  well  adapted  to  mountaineering 
on  foot.  There  are  tolerably  good 
carriage  roads  over  most  of  the 
cultivated  districts  of  St.  Michael's, 
but  when  the  mountains  are  reached 
the  ordinary  mode  of  travelling  is 
on  donkeys.  Few  Azoreans  would 
entrust  the  safety  of  their  persons 
on  a  mountain  road  to  any  other 
beast,  but  to  anybody  who  has 
ridden  Madeira  horses,  or  Swiss 
mules,  the  want  of  power  in  even 
the  finest  of  these  sagacious  animals 
is  painfully  apparent.  However, 
the  mountain  roads  of  St.  Michael's 
are  in  general  safer  and  less  pre- 
cipitous than  those  of  Madeira,  so 
that  there  is  a  certain  congruity 
between  the  roads  travelled  and 
the  beasts  employed. 

Our  first  mountain  excursion  was 
to  the  lakes,  inexplicably  called  the 
Lakes  of  the  Seven  Cities,  which  lie 
amongst  the  western  mountains 
already  referred  to.     From  Ponta 
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Delgada  we  drove  for  ten  or  twelve 
miles  along  an  uninteresting  coast, 
and  tHen  mounting  our  donkeys 
turned  inland  up  a  steep  mountain 
ascent.  After  an  hour's  puffing 
and  straggling  of  the  donkeys  we 
reached  the  edge  of  what  seemed 
for  an  instant  to  be  an  elevated 
plateau,  and  then  turning  the  comer 
of  a  rock  found  all  at  once  at  our 
feet  a  scene  of  great  beauty.  We 
stood  on  the  brink  of  a  vast  crater, 
an  almost  perfect  circle  of  fully  ten 
miles  in  circumference.  The  moun- 
tain walls  inclosing  it,  in  spite  of 
some  depressions  and  elevations 
here  and  there,  seemed  surprisingly 
regular.  A  thousand  feet  below  us, 
filBng  half  the  bottom  of  the  crater, 
lay  a  charming  lake,  or  perhaps 
more  correctly  two  lakes  separated 
by  a  narrow  causeway.  So  closely 
do  these  lakes  ^approach  the  walls 
of  the  crater  that  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  we  could  jump  down  into  the 
smaller  of  them  from  where  we 
stood.  On  the  banks  of  the  larger 
sheet  of  water  lay  a  villi^  with 
white  church  and  houses  glistening 
in  the  sunshine.  The  smaller  lake 
was  much  overhung  with  woods. 
Elsewhere  from  the  floor  of  the 
groAi  crater  rose  four  or  five 
conical  hills,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable height,  and  each  inclosing 
a  small  but  perfectly  shaped  crater 
of  its  own.  Two  of  these  lesser 
craters  have  themselves  become 
little  lakes,  lying  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  larger 
lakes.  As  we  descended  into  the 
^eat  crater  by  a  winding  path 
fresh  points  of  view  disclosed  fresh 
beauties  at  every  turn.  The  prin- 
cipal landowner  of  the  place  has 
added  something  to  its  attractions 
by  judicious  planting.  In  an  in- 
closed park  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
descent,  azaleas  and  rhododendrons 
displayed  such  masses  of  bloom  as 
none  of  us  had  ever  seen  equalled. 
Between  the  park  and  the  larger 
lake  we  reached  our  resting  place, 
and  here,  comfortably  housed,  we 
tarried    for   many    pleasant    days. 


There  was  boating  on  the  lakes,  and 
wandering  through  the  woods  and 
into  the  smaller  craters  for  the  less 
energetic  of  our  party,  while  the 
more  active  scaled  the  heights,  and 
made  the  laborious  circmt  of  the 
walls  of  the  greatcrater.  Sometimes 
a  picnic  on  some  wooded  promontory 
or  secluded  little  bay  of  the  lake 
was  our  afternoon  point  of  reassem- 
bly. It  is  not  always,  however, 
that  the  climate  of  this  elevated 
regpbn  admits  of  picnics.  Mists 
and  rain  are  common,  and  oftoD, 
the  walls  of  the  great  crater  being 
wrapped  in  clouds,  the  place  appears 
as  completely  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  the  valley  in 
Basselas.  The  coming  of  rain 
is  announced  by  the  frogs  of  the 
lake,  who  on  a  night  when  the 
weather  is  to  their  liking  fill  the 
whole  valley  with  croaking. 

Our  return'  to  Ponta  Delgada 
was  by  a  longer  and  rougher  roate. 
Having  entered  the  great  crater 
from  the  south,  we  emerged  from  it 
at  its  north-west  point.  When  we 
reached  the  summit  of  the  ridge  the 
island  of  Terceira,  upwardb  of 
seventy  miles  away  to  the  north- 
west, lay  plainly  visible  in  the 
morning  sunshine.  Turning  to  the 
eastward  we  followed  the  edge  of 
the  great  crater  for  some  miles, 
sometimes  absorbed  by  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  views,  sometimes  dis- 
quieted by  our  closeness  to  the 
precipices  overhanging  the  larger 
lake.  Then  we  traversed  a  moan- 
tain  tract  abounding  in  small  lakes, 
or  tarns,  lying  at  a  g^reat  elevation. 
From  these  lakes  Ponta  Delgada  is 
supplied  with  water,  and  the  aqne- 
duct  by  which  it  is  conveyed  across 
some  of  the  moimtain  glens  relieves 
the  wildness  of  the  scene,  much  as, 
comparing  small  things  to  great,  do 
the  bridges  and  galleries  of  the  roads 
Over  the  Alps. 

On  the  eastern  border  of  this 
mountain  region  stands  the  Pico  de 
Carvao,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Eng- 
lish Admiralty  Map  of  St.  Michaels, 
or  the  Pico  do  Ledo,  as  it  is  called 
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on  the  spot.  The  road  passes  close 
nnder  it,  and  it  is  easily  ascended 
on  foot.  From  its  summit  the 
trayeller  sees  spread  oat  before  him 
the  whole  of  the  central  and  culti- 
vated section  of  the  island,  which, 
thongh  forty  miles  long,  is  here  not 
more  than  five  or  six  miles  wide. 
In  the  foregroand  are  extensive 
tracts  of  Indian  com.  Beyond,  on 
the  south  coast,  lies  the  city  and 
the  ^reat  orange  district  already 
mentioned.  On  the  northern  coast 
are  three  or  four  gay-looking  little 
towns,  surrounded  by  orange  gar. 
dens  and  com  lands  pleasantly  in- 
termixed. Both  north  and  south 
the  swell  of  the  Atlantic  fringes 
with  sheets  of  snowy  foam  the  dark 
lava  rocks  of  the  coast.  To  the 
east  the  prospect  is  bounded  by  the 
mountain  ranges  which  fill  that  half 
of  the  island. 

To  visit  these  eastern  ranges  and 
the  Furnas  baths,  the  great  summer 
retreat  of  St.  Michael's,  was  our 
next  undertaking.  A  pretty  drive 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  along  the 
southern  coast  took  us  to  the  town 
of  Villa  Franca,  lying  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea.  The  little 
island  of  Villa  Franca,  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  is  worth  a  visit. 
It  incloses  one  of  the  characteristic 
Azorean  craters,  into  which  the  sea 
has  entered  through  a  narrow 
breach  on  the  land  side,  forming  a 
circular  natural  dock.  From  Villa 
Franca  we  had  a  hot  ride  on  don- 
keys of  two  hours  along  the  coast, 
to  the  foot  of  a  pass  called  the 
Gaiteira,  leading  to  the  Furnas. 
The  lower  part  of  this  pass  ascends 
throngh  ravines,  shaded  by  woods 
of  chestnut.  Above  these  woods 
came  a  wilder  region,  and  at  the 
top  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  eastern 
mountains.  Then  a  steep  descent 
brought  us  into  a  narrow  valley,  out 
of  which  we  presently  emerged  upon 
a  lake  surrounded  by  sombre  moun- 
tains, but  enlivened  that  day  by  a 
I'egatta  which  was  going  on  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Furnas  visitors. 
A  mile  beyond  the  lake,  in  the  mid- 


dle of  another  wide  mountain  valley, 
lies  the  Furnas  vill^e,  where  we 
remained  for  some  weeks. 

If  this  remote  valley,  with  its 
varieties  of  mineral  waters,  its  boil- 
ing pools,  and  heated  mud,  had 
happened  to  be  placed  in  any  acces- 
sible part  of  Europe,  it  would  no 
doubt  be  filled  with  doctors  and 
patients,  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses,  pump  rooms,  and  casinoes. 
From  what  is  called  the  Great 
Galdeira  jets  of  steam  and  scalding 
water  spirt  upwards  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Geysers  of  Iceland,  but 
on  a  smaller  scale.  Not  &r  off  is  a 
deep  open  pit,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
in  diameter,  in  which  the  waters 
are  incessantly  and  furiously  boil- 
ing. Unpleasant  stories  are  told  of 
the  fate  of  animals,  and  even  chil- 
dren, who  have  carelessly  ap- 
proached this  dangerous  spot,  which 
is  unprotected  by  fence  orinclosure 
of  any  kind.  Close  by,  from 
beneath  a  mass  of  rock,  heated  mud 
is  obliquely  forced  out  in  regularly 
recurring  jets,  with  a  noiae  like  the 
beats  of  a  huge  pumping  engine. 
The  atmosphere  round  about  is 
filled  with  sulphurous  fumes,  and 
the  soil  consists  of  bare  heaps  of  a 
whitish  deposit,  containing  many 
crystals  of  alum  and  sulphur.  The 
smaller  boiling  springs  cannot  be 
counted,  but  there  must  be  hundreds 
of  them.  Bound  the  larger  springs 
they  cluster  thickly,  and  they  are 
also  found  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  valley,  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake  already  mentioned,  and  in  and 
near  the  bed  of  a  stream  called  the 
Ribeira  Quente,  or  hot  river,  which 
carries  the  waters  of  the  Furnas  val- 
ley through  a  deep  mountain  g^rge 
to  the  sea.  Of  cold  mineral  springs 
there  is  also  a  considerable  variety. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  bathing- 
houses  and  drinking-fountains,  and 
the  waters  are  resorted  to  not  only 
by  many  Azoreans,  but  occasionally 
by  invalids  from  Lisbon^  the  Brazils, 
and  the  United  States.  Chemically 
the  waters  are  mainly  of  two  kinds, 
sulphurous  and  chalybeate.     Per- 
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haps  the  most  popular  baths  are 
those  containing  a  mixture  of  the 
two.  Whatever  may  be  the  reme- 
dial merits  or  demerits  of  the  Fur- 
nas waters,  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  can,  with  any  justice,  be  re- 
garded  as  merely  inert.  They  exer- 
cise a  manifest  influence  over  the 
bodily  state  and  sensations  of  those 
who  use  them.  How  &r  this  in- 
fluence can  be  advantageously  called 
into  play  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
is,  of  course,  a  question  which  can- 
not be  discussed  here.  An  interest- 
ing account  of  these  baths,  as  well 
as  much  otherinformation  respecting  ^ 
the  Azores,  useful  and  trustworthy 
in  substance,  though  conveyed  in 
a  somewhat  difiuse  and  rambling 
form,  is  to  be  found  in  Bullar's 
Winter  in  the  Azores  and  Summer 
at  the  Baths  of  the  Furnas,  a  book 
published  in  the  year  1 841.  One  of 
the  two  authors  was  a  physician,  and 
has,  in  an  appendix,  discussed  pro- 
fessionally the  medicinal  and  chemi- 
cal properties  of  the  Furnas  waters. 
The  Furnas  valley  is  pretty  when 
looked  at  as  a  whole,  but  much 
prettier  when  examined  in  detail. 
There  seems  no  end  to  the  charming 
walks  and  rides  amongst  tributary 
glens  and  gorges,  rich  in  overhang- 
ing woods  and  fern  banks,  in  streams 
and  waterfalls.  A  month's  stay 
did  not  enable  us  to  exhaust  them. 
Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  more  dis- 
tant mountain  excursions.  From 
the  Furnas  to  the  summit  of  the 
Pico  da  Vara  is  a  four  hours'  ride 
or  walk.  After  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  steep  ascent  out  of  the  valley 
we  reached  the  central  ridge  or 
backbone  of  the  island.  As  we 
journeyed  eastward  along  this  ridge 
we  looked  down  on  either  hand  into 
a  series  of  valleys  and  abysses, 
and  now  and  then  had  a  clear  view 
over  the  ocean  beyond  to  a  vast 
distance.  At  other  times  clouds 
resting  against  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  below  us  shut  out  this 
prospect,  except  when  through  an 
opening  in  the  mist  we  caught  a 
-distant  strip  of  sea,  enlivened  once 


or  twice  by  the  sails  of  a  passing 
vessel.  Beaching  the  Pico  da  Vara 
itself,  we  came  once  more  upon  the 
wild  district  we  had  watched  from 
the  sea  when  we  approached  the 
island  from  England.  Near  the 
mouth  of  a  vast  ravine  we  saw  the 
little  town  of  Nordeste,  placed,  as 
its  name  imports,  at  the  north-east 
end  of  the  island.  Towards  the 
south-east  a  sharp  ridge  projected 
from  some  distance  below  us  to  the 
sea.  Grossing  this  ridge,  which  is 
called  the  Tronqueira,  mns  the 
mountain  road  bv  which  Nordeste 
is  reached  from  tne  south. 

In  the  course  of  another  and 
later  excursion  from  the  Furnas,  we 
followed  this  wild  road  over  the 
Tronqueira  to  Nordeste,  where  we 
slept,  and  on  the  next  day,  taming 
southward,  we  made  our  way  along 
the  coast,  through  the  villages  of 
Agoa  Retorta  and  Fayal,  back  to 
the  Furnas.  The  ride  from  Nord- 
este to  Agoa  Betorta  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  tihe  island,  both  from  the 
rugged  grandeur  of  one  or  two  of 
the  ravines  crossed,  and  because  the 
remoteness  of  the  place  having 
saved  it  from  the  wood-cutter  and 
the  charcoal  burner,  here  the  great 
despoilers  of  the  mountain,  the  tree 
heaths  and  other  native  monntain 
growths  of  the  island  are  of  an  age 
and  size  seldom  to  be  seen  elsewhere. 

We  returned  frt>m  the  Pumas 
to  Ponta  Delgada  by  the  north 
coast  of  the  island.  By  this  route 
the  whole  journey  may  be  per- 
formed  in  a  carriage,  but  in  point 
of  scenery  the  southern  coast  is 
superior.  The  large  town  of  Ri- 
beira  Grande  stands  on  the  north 
coast,  nine  or  ten  miles  from  Ponta 
Delgada.  Amongst  the  moun- 
tains above  it,  lie  the  Caldeiras  of 
Bibeira  Grande,  another  group  of 
hot  and  cold  mineral  springs  on 
a  smaller  scale  than  those  of 
the  Furnas.  The  sulphurous  waters 
here  were  found  by  Dr.  BuUar  to 
be  acid,  while  those  of  the  Pumas 
were  alkaline,  so  that  probably  the 
medicinal  efiect  of  the  two  may  be 
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appreciably  different.  A  duster  of 
honses  oocnpied  onlj  during  the 
summer  surronnds  these  springs. 
The  place  being  easily  reached 
from  Ponta  Delgad%  and  lying 
amidst  wooded  glens  and  moun- 
tain sianeams,  is  a  delightful  resort, 
much  frequented  during  the  sum- 
mer  months. 

Bather  more  than  an  hour's  as- 
cent by  a  difficult  if  not  dangerous 
road,  took  us  from  the  Galdeiras 
of  Ribeira  Grande  to  the  edge  of 
the  deep  irregpilar  crater  in  which, 
at  a  great  height  above  the  sea  and 
far  from  human  habitation,  lies  the 
Lagoa  do  Fogo,  or  Lake  of*  Fire, 
the  third  of  the  larger  lakes  of  St. 
llichael's.  The  scene  was  silent 
and  solitary,  for  the  spot  is  seldom 
yisited  except  by  wood-cutters  and 
the  herdsmen  in  charge  of  animals 
driven  to  the  surrounding  hills  for 
pasture.  On  the  west  the  lake  was 
darkened  by  gloomy  precipices,  on 
the  soutb  a  flood  of  sunshine  poured 
through  a  wide  breach  in  the 
crater  walls  opening  above  the 
town  of  Villa  Franca.  Through 
this  breach  a  small  stream  carries 
away  the  overflow  of  the  lake. 
From  the  top  of  the  mountain 
which  overhangs  this  lake  on  its 
western  side  there  is  a  noble  view 
over  the  cultivated  portion  of  the 
island  extending  westwaid  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Seven  Cities. 

Before  g^ing  on  to  the  other 
Azore  islands,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  say  something  of  every-day 
life  at  St.  Michael's,  and  of  what 
seems  noteworthy  in  its  inhabitants. 
To  an  active  stirring  Englishman, 
life  at  Ponta  Delgada  appears  dull 
and  monotonous;  to  the  lover  of 
basking  and  contemplation,  it  is 
better  suited.  The  amusements 
attainable  are  of  a  tranquil  cha- 
racter. There  are  walks  and  drives, 
a  croquet  ground,  an  occasional 
picnic  in  an  orange  garden,  a  pretty 
little  theatre,  sometimes  teuantea 
for  the  winter  by  a  dramatic,  and 
sometimes  by  an  operatic,  company. 
Some  of  the  shops  are  used  as  a 


cheap  substitute  for  clubs,  and  here 
loungers  congregate,  the  news  and 
scandal  of  the  day  is  circulated,  and 
as  often  as  a  vessel  arrives  with 
letters  the  hearts  of  men  are  made 
glad,  pr  (much  more  frequently) 
sorrowful,  by  the  announcement  of 
the  latest  prices  fetched  by  oranges 
in  the  English  markets.  During 
several  weeks  of  the  Carnival  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  masquerading,  at 
which  the  Portuguese  are  extremely 
clever.  A  less  refined  amusement 
of  the  last  three  days  of  that  season 
is  the  squirting  of  water  at  all  who 
appear  in  the  streets,  without  ex- 
ception of  the  old  or  the  rheumatic. 
There  is  excellent  quail  shooting  in 
the  cultivated  districts  of  St.  Mi- 
chael's, and  rabbits,  woodcocks, 
snipes,  rock  pigeons  and  wild  fowl 
are  to  be  found  in  localities  suited 
to  their  respective  habits.  There 
are  no  game  laws,  and  with  scarcely 
a  restriction  the  sportsman  wanders 
whither  he  lists. 

Domestic  administration  is  trou- 
blesome, and  complaints  by  mis- 
tresses of  the  malpractices  of  ser- 
vants are  almost  as  rife  as  in 
England.  Most  of  the  servants  are 
in  truth  wild,  untaught,  and  im- 
patient of  the  usages  of  civilised 
life.  Now  and  then,  however,  an 
intelligent,  useful  servant,  who  will 
take  kindly  to  English  habits,  is 
met  with.  Cookery  is  effected 
chiefly  by  means  of  three-legged 
iron  pots,  under  which  a  fire  of 
sticks  is  kept  up.  A  kitchen  con- 
tains instead  of  range  and  dresser 
a  stone  slab  on  which  the  iron 
pots  are  heated,  and  a  very  large 
oven  of  masonry.  Under  the  mani- 
pulation of  a  good  cook,  however,, 
these  seemingly  rude  appliances  are 
made  to  yield  excellent  results. 
Good  beef  and  poultry  are  always 
to  be  had,  mutton  is  sometimes 
satisfactory  and  sometimes  the  re- 
verse. The  price  of  meat  being 
very  low,  and  candles  being  at  a 
much  higher  figure,  the  butchers 
unlike  their  English  brethren,  par, 
off  all  the  fat  they  can,  to  sell  to  the 
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tallow  chandlers.  The  Portngnese 
flnpply  the  deficiency  thns  caused 
by  eating  fiat  bacon  with  beef,  but 
the  English  find  it  necessary  to  in- 
duce the  butcher  to  relax  the  rigid- 
ity of  this  practice  in  their  favour. 

The  Portuguese  of  the  Azores 
are  singularly  courteous  and  oblig- 
ing to  struigers.  With  much 
genuine  kindness  they  combine 
conventionalities  of  a  somewhat 
tedious  kind.  The  action  of  time 
as  a  solvent  of  ancient  punctilio 
has  been  here  much  slower  than  on 
the  mainland  of  Portugal.  Socia- 
bility is  impeded  by  the  oft-recur- 
ring bowings  and  professions  of 
esteem  which  custom  requires  when- 
ever a  morning  visit  is  paid.  A 
Portuguese  subscribes  himself  at 
the  foot  of  a  letter  as  '  your  watchful 
venerator,'  an  expression  no  doubt 
quite  as  worthy  of  credit  as  *  your 
obedient  servant.'  He  dates  all 
letters  written  from  his  own  house 
with  the  capitals  S.  C,  which  stand 
for  *8ua  oasa,'  or  *your  house,'  and 
he  addresses  them  to  S.  I.  C,  stand- 
ing for  *  your  most  illustrious  house.' 
Politeness  requires  him  to  assume 
that  the  house  he  lives  in  is  one  of 
the  inferior  mansions  of  the  person 
he  happens  to  be  writing  to,  who, 
possessing  a  more  iUustrious  habi- 
tation for  his  own  use,  allows 
the  writer  to  occupy  it  by  indul- 
gence or  sufferance.  The  lower 
orders  of  people  are  in  their  way 
quite  as  ceremonious  as  the  upper. 
He  who  jogs  a  mile  or  two  on  a 
donkey  along  any  country  road  in 
St.  Michael's  receives  as  many  and 
much  more  profound  obeisances 
than  greet  the  Prince  of  Wales 
when  he  rides  down  Piccadilly. 
Even  bare-legged  servant  boys  and 
girls  address  each  other  unfailingly 
as  Sir  and  Madam. 

For  the  young  men  of  the  upper 
classes,  there  is  an  almost  total 
want  of  occupations  or  careers. 
8  mall  Government  appointments  are 
eagerly  made  interest  for — always 
a  very  bad  symptom  in  the  body 
[)olitic.     Here  still  flourishes,  little 


modified  by  any  irruption  of  new 
ideas,  the  patriarchal  system  of  dis- 
posing of  daughters  in  marriage 
without  heed  of  inclination,  of 
parity  of  age  or  character,  or  of 
aught  save  money.  That  marriages 
should  be  purely  mercenary  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  almost  enjoined  by 
the  Portuguese  law.  1£  a  rich 
Englishman  marries  a  penniless 
g^l  he  at  all  events  keeps  what  he 
has  got,  though  he  does  not  add  to 
it.  But  if  a  rich  Portuguese  should 
do  the  like,  and  his  wife  should 
happen  to  die  without  leaving  chil- 
dren, the  property  of  the  married 
couple  would  by  the  ordinary  law 
be  thereupon  divided  into  equal 
halves,  of  which  the  surviving  hus- 
band would  retain  one,  and  the 
relations  of  the  portionless  wife 
would  take  the  other.  The  rich 
husband  would,  in  fact,  in  expiation 
of  his  romantic  folly  be  mulcted  of 
half  his  property.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  law  it  has  heoome 
an  inveterate  custom  amongst  the 
rich  Azoreans  to  marry  near  rela- 
tions, so  as  to  keep  their  money  in 
their  own  families.  An  heiress  as 
often  as  not  marries  her  uncle  or 
her  nephew,  a  young  man  of  for- 
tune chooses  between  his  aunt  and 
his  niece.  The  physical  and  moral 
results  of  this  system  are  of 
course  bad.  Of  energy  mental  or 
bodily  amongst  the  upper  classes 
there  is  but  little.  Few  of  them 
know  anything  of  books  or  literature. 
Walking,  shooting,  boating,  swim- 
ing,  they  are  little  given  to.  Their 
horsemanship  seldom  extends  be- 
yond curvetting,  with  an  incredible 
clatter,  over  the  paved  streets  of 
the  town.  They  entertain,  indeed, 
too  keen  a  fear  of  exposure  to  the 
sun,  to  undertake  much  bodily  ex- 
ertion of  any  sort  out  of  doors, 
which  is  the  more  singular  as  they 
see  the  peasantry  work  in  the  snn 
without  detriment  from  morning 
to  night  throughout  the  hottest 
season. 

The  labouring  class  are  quiet  and 
,  simple,  industrious  and  saving.    In 
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the  AzoTes  as  elsewhere,  boatmen, 
donkeymen,  servants  and  small 
hucksters  will  sometimes  be  found 
by  strangers  to  be  capable  of  over* 
charge  and  embezzlement.  A  more 
repulsive  characteristic  is  their  ex- 
cessive cmeltj  to  animab.  Their 
treatment  of  mules  and  donkeys  is 
painful  to  witness.  Their  chief 
recreation  and  delight  are  the  dias 
de  fesia  and  processions,  to  which 
they  look  forward  with  eager  in- 
terest. The  other  great  solace  of 
their  lives  is  the  killing  of  their 
pigs.  Scarcely  the  poorest  cottager 
is  without  a  pig,  and  when  it  is 
killed,  the  meat  both  fat  and  lean 
being  reserved  for  future  consump- 
tion, the  less  solid  portions  of  the 
animal,  prepared  in  some  recondite 
way,  and  seasoned  with  garlic  with- 
out stint,  furnish  them  with  their 
great  feast  and  revelry  for  the  year. 
A  sober  feast  it  is,  for  drunken- 
ness is  rare.  So  are  all  serious 
crimes  against  person  or  property, 
partly  from  the  character  of  the 
population,  and  partlv,  no  doubt, 
because  in  a  small  island  it  is  al- 
most impossible  for  a  criminal  to 
escape  the  pursuit  of  justice. 

Agriculture  is  the  only  produc- 
tive industry  of  the  Azores.  The 
poorer  and  more  stony  soils  being 
the  fittest  for  orange  gardens,  the 
richer  are  devoted  to  tillage.  In- 
Hlian  com  is  the  principal  crop,  but 
beans,  wheat,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
yams,  as  well  as  pumpkins  and 
melons,  are  largely  grown.  The 
tillage  districts  are  not  picturesque. 
The  tall  and  graceful  Indian  com 
ini]ght  enhance  even  the  summer 
beaaty  of  our  English  fields,  but  it 
cannot  take  away  the  monotony  of 
tracts  extending  for  miles  almost 
unrelieved  by  hedge  or  tree  or 
human  dwelling-place.  The  agri- 
cultural processes  in  use  are  of  a 
primordial  character.  Labour  is 
extremely  cheap,  and  like  most 
things  over-plentiful  is  wastefally 
applied.  Com  is  still  trodden  out 
by  oxen,  and  carried  to  the  tops  of 
hills  to  be  winnowed  by  tossing  it 


aloft  with  wooden  shovels  on  a 
breezy  day.  Spades  are  rejected 
as  incompatible  with  bare  feet,  and 
a  large  hoe,  much  less  efficacious,  is 
used  instead.  Earth  and  stones, 
instead  of  being  moved  from  place 
to  place,  when  necessary,  by  means 
of  wheelbarrows,  are  carried  in 
baskets  on  men's  backs.  In  the 
country  carts  the  wooden  wheels 
and  axles  revolve  together  with  a 
hideous  screeching  and  a  prodigi- 
ous loss  of  tractive  power.  But 
soil  and  climate  are  propitious,  and  as 
in  Ireland  a  generation  ago,  and  in 
other  countries  where  the  supply  of 
labour  is  excessive,  men  will  pay 
any  rent  to  g^t  possession  of  a  piece 
of  land,  which  they  can  cultivate 
by  their  own  labour  and  that  of 
their  families.  So  the  tillage  lands 
of  St.  Michael's  let  in  smidl  hold- 
ings at  rents  equivalent  to  from 
32.  to  72.  sterling  per  English  acre. 
The  selling  value  of  land  is  pro- 
portionately high. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the 
smaller  islands  still  remaining 
to  be  noticed.  Portuguese  mail 
steamers  start  from  Lisbon  for  the 
Azores  on  the  ist  and  15  th  of 
every  month.  They  are  fairly  satis- 
factory vessels  in  point  of  size  and 
comfort,  and  perform  their  voyages 
with  punctuality.  Leaving  St.. 
Michael's  at  night&ll  by  one  of 
these  steamers  on  her  outward  voy- 
age, we  found  ourselves  early  the 
next  morning  entering  the  harbour 
of  Angra,  in  the  island  of  Teroeira. 
Angra  lies  at  the  head  of  a  deep 
bay,  and  looks  imposing  from  the 
sea.  It  is,  indeed,  by  far  the  best 
built  and  finest  city  in  these  islands, 
and  in  the  olden  time  was  the  seat  ■ 
of  government,  and  the  residence 
of  the  Captain-General  of  the 
Azores.  The  adoption  of  a  de- 
centralising policy  at  Lisbon  has 
deprived  the  place  of  these  advan- 
tages,  and  at  present  its  grass- 
grown  streets  have  a  deserted  aspect. 
The  western  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Angra  i«»  formed  by  a  promon- 
tory called  the   Mount  Brazil,  a 
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steep  rounded  height  snrmoanted 
by  the  only  regular  fortress  in  the 
Azores.  A  district  of  rich  fruit 
gardens  studded  with  country  houses 
stretches  round  the  town  and 
along  the  base  of  the  mountains 
which  occupy  the  interior  of  this 
oval-shaped  island.  These  moun- 
tains,  which  rise  to  a  height  of 
somewhat  over  3,400  feet,  are  bare, 
and  rounded  in  outline,  and  do  not 
appear  to  be  by  any  means  so  rich 
in  scenery  as  those  of  St.  Michael's. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  Terceira  is 
one  of  the  central  cluster  of  the 
Azore  islands,  the  views  to  seaward 
are  interesting,  especially  towards 
the  south-west,  where  on  a  clear 
day  the  lofty  cone  of  Pico  is  seen 
towering  behind  the  precipices  of 
the  nearer  island  of  St.  Gteorge, 

A  few  hours'  steaming  to  the 
north-west  took  us  from  Terceira 
to  the  little  island  of  Graciosa,  the 
beautiful  or  graceful,  as  the  name 
imports.  The  only  beauty,  how- 
ever, much  appreciated  by  the  na- 
tion which  conferred  this  name  is 
the  beauty  of  com  fields  and  fruit 
gardens.  The  Portuguese  hold  ex- 
ceedingly cheap  the  unprofitable 
grandeur  of  cloud-capped  summits 
and  fathomless  abysses.  Gra9io8a 
looks  attractive  enough  from  the 
sea,  and  the  cliffs  towards  the 
southern  end  of  the  island  are  very 
fine ;  but  there  is  so  much  surf  on 
the  coast  of  this  island  that  landing 
is  at  all  times  difficult,  and  neither 
on  our  first  nor  on  a  subsequent 
visit  were  we  able  to  get  on  shore. 
It  is  said  that  there  is  a  subter- 
ranean lake  amongst  the  Gra9iosa 
mountains,  but  we  never  succeeded 
in  meeting  with  any  trustworthy 
person  who  had  actually  seen  it. 

Turning  southward  from  Gra- 
9iosa  we  steered  next  for  St. 
George's.  This  singular  island, 
straight  as  a  ruler,  nowhere  more 
than  three  miles  wide,  lofty  from 
end  to  end,  and  reaching  at  some 
points  a  height  of  close  upon  3,500 
feet,  stretches  for  thirty  miles  across 
the. Atlantic  like  the  ruined  frag- 


ment of  a  gigantic  wall,  barring 
the  approach  to  the  islands  of  Pico 
and  Fayal,  which  lie  beyond.  Grass- 
grown  uplands  show  themselves 
above  the  stupendous  precipices, 
and  these  mountain  pastures  must 
be  nutritious,  for  there  is  a  larga 
export  of  cheeses  to  the  other 
islands  and  to  Lisbon.  The  place 
pours  forth  likewise  a  teeming 
population,  to  become  the  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  of 
the  richer  islands.  A  servant  seek- 
ing employment  at  St.  Michael's 
generally  answers,  if  questionc^^ 
that  he  or  she  is,  as  they  express 
it,  a  son  or  daughter  of  St.  Greorge. 
Rounding  the  western  point  of  this 
island  we  came  to  its  metropolis, 
Yilla  das  Vellas,  which  lies  on  the 
southern  coast.  Here  we  landed 
for  an  hour  or  two,  and  with  a 
troop  of  beggars  at  our  heels  wan*^ 
dered  over  the  untidy  and  dilapi- 
dated little  town,  and  contemplated 
the  noble  view  fh>m  a  mined  oon*^ 
vent  on  a  height  above.  To  the 
south,  on  the  other  side  of  a  cban- 
nel  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  width, 
we  had  before  us  the  island  of 
Pico,  that  is,  of  the  Peak,  and  to* 
wai*ds  the  south-west,  separated 
from  Pico  by  a  channel  four  or  five 
miles  wide,  lay  the  small  but  well- 
known  island  of  Fayal,  the  farthest 
point  of  our  voyage. 

Two  or  three  hours'  steaming 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Peak  took 
us  from  St.  George's  into  the  Bay 
of  Horta,  in  Fayal,  an  anchorage 
with  which  most  officers  of  the 
English  navy  are  well  acquainted. 
There  is  an  American  hotel  at 
Horta,  and  the  place  being  much 
visited  by  ships  of  war  of  many 
nations,  is  less  out  of  the  world 
than  any  other  in  the  Azores. 
Horta  is  a  much  smaller  town  than 
Angra  or  Ponta  Delgada,  but  from 
the  sea  looks  prettier  than  either. 
The  ground  ascends  rapidly  behind 
it,  and  rising  one  above  another 
are  seen  churches,  conrents,  and 
country  houses  in  the  midst  of 
groves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees. 
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and  skilfnllj  tended  gardens.  At 
the  back  of  the  coltivated  district 
appears  the  central  mountain  of  the 
island.  This  moantain  incloses  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  regalarlj 
shaped  craters  in  the  Azores.  It 
is  extremely  deep,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom lies  a  gloomy  Jake.  Twice 
during  our  short  stay  at  Fayal  onr 
donkeys  stood  equipped  for  a  visit 
to  this  crafcer,  but  as  often  did  the 
weather  frustrate  the  project. 

But  the  most  striking  feature  in 
the  yiew  from  the  Bay  of  Horta  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  lofty  mountain 
that  rises  on  the  opposite  island  of 
Pioo.  Not,  indeed,  that  its  height 
above  the  sea  level,  which  is  some- 
thing over  7,600  feet,  is  anvthing 
extraordinary.  Of  other  well-xnown 
motintaJTiH  which,  hke  itself,  abut 
upon  the  sea,  Hecla  is  some  2,500 
feet  lower,  and  Pico  Buivo,  in 
Madeira,  some  1,500  feet  lower, 
but  Etna  is  some  3,000  feet  higher, 
and  Teneriffe  some  4,500  feet  higher. 
What  gives  the  Azorean  mountain 
its  marked  individuality  is  that,  as 
seen  from  Fayal  (though  not  from 
St.  George's),  it  seems  to  stand 
entirely  aJone,  springing  in  conical 
or  bell-shaped  form  almost  directly 
from  the  sea  level  to  its  apex.  It 
is  very  regular  in  outline,  except 
that  there  is  a  slight  bifurcation  at 
the  actual  summit.  A  mountain 
standing  thus  alone  conveys  a 
greater  impression  of  height  than  if 
it  be  only  the  highest  point  of  a 
range.  So  fi»r  as  comparison  was 
possible  between  a  scene  in  actual 
view  and  scenes  remembered  after 
some  considerable  lapse  of  years, 
the  present  writer  found  the  view 
of  the  Azorean  Peak  from  Fayal  fully 
as  striking  as  those  of  Etna  from 
the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  Teneriffe 
from.  Oratava. 

We  were  unfortunately  unable  to 
attempt  the  ascent  of  the  Peak. 
It  is  an  undertaking  free  from  dan- 
ger or  difficulty  for  anybody  who 
is  equal  to  the  fatigue.  A  consi- 
derable part  of  the  journey  can  in- 
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deed  be  performed  on  donkeys,  but 
the  traveller  must  take  the  requi- 
site animals  with  him  in  a  boat 
from  Fayal,  there  being  none  to  be 
hired  in  Pico.  For  the  last  hour 
or  two,  as  at  Vesuvius  and  Tene- 
riffe, the  way  lies  over  loose  cinders, 
and  this  part  of  the  ascent  is  of 
course  fatiguing.  In  winter  there 
is  sometimes  a  good  deal  of  snow 
on  the  higher  part  of  the  mountain. 
There  is  still  some  slight  volcanic 
activity  in  one  of  the  two  small 
craters  at  the  top.  The  views  over 
the  surrounding  islands,  and  the 
intervening  arms  of  the  Atlantic, 
must  of  course  be  magnificent. 
There  is  a  good  account  of  an 
ascent  of  Pico  in  Bnllar's  work 
already  referred  to. 

A  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to 
the  north-west  of  Fayal  are  the 
outlying  islands  of  Flores  and 
Gorvo,  but  these  we  did  not  visit. 
The  mail  steamers  now  g^  on  to 
Flores  once  a  month,  but  they  did 
not  beein  to  do  so  until  after  we 
had  left  the  Azores.  We  also  failed 
to  accomplish  an  often  projected  ex- 
cursion to  the  little  island  of  St.  Mary, 
which  lies  only  some  forty  miles 
south  of  St.  Michael's,  and  on  every 
clear  day  Was  plainly  visible  from 
our  windows  in  Ponta  Delgada. 
We  returned  to  Eiu^land  by  way  of 
Portugal.  The  mail  steamer  carried 
us  in  ^ur  days  from  St.  Michael's 
to  Lisbon,  a  city  offering  compara- 
tively little  to  the  art-student  or  to  the 
mere  sight-seer,  but  muchtohim  who 
can  take  delight  in  its  fine  position, 
i^s  gay  and  busy  streets,  its  noble 
river  and  picturesque  environs. 
After  a  few  days  at  Lisbon  and 
Cintra,  we  took  the  railway,  which, 
crossing  the  Tagus  half-way  be- 
tween Santarem  and  Abrantes,  tra- 
verses the  great  cork-wood  forests  of 
southern  Portugal  to  the  frontier  at 
Elvas.  Passing  the  frontier  we  spent 
a  day  at  Badajos,  a  gloomy  and 
ruinous  old  town  on  the  slaggish 
Gnadiana,  some  of  its  time-worn 
buildings    yet    bearing    scars  and 
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fissures  inflicted  presomablj  bj 
Wellington's  artillery.  Wandering 
round  the  fortifications  we  traced 
the  scene  of  the  terrible  assault,  and 
were  shown  where  lies  southward, 
ten  or  twelve  miles  across  a  sultry 
and  treeless  plain,  the  battle-field  of 
Albuera.  Betuming  into  Portugal 
we  next  made  our  way  by  the 
northern  raUway  to  Coimbra,  once 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and 
now  the  seat  of  its  ancient  and  pos- 
sibly somewhat  effete  university. 
Coimbra  is  finely  placed  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  broad  Mondeg^,  but 
the  town  itself  is  poor  and  the  uni- 
versity buildings  not  remarkable. 
From  Coimbra  we  went  by  railway 
to  Oporto,  where,  after  waiting 
many  days  for  an  expected  steamer, 
we  embarked  for  Southampton. 

The  island  of  St.  Michael  may 
now  be  reached  by  steamer  from 
England  direct  during  the  fruit 
season,  which  lasts  from  October  to 
March  or  April,  as  well  as  by  way 
of  Lisbon  at  all  seasons.  Two  or 
three  of  the  &uit  steamers  have  good 
accommodation  for  a  few  passengers. 
An  artificial  harbour  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  dangerous  open  road- 
stead which  made  landing  and  em- 
barking difficult  in  former  days. 
There  are  hotels  kept  by  English- 
men at  Ponta  Delgada  and  at  the 
lake  of  the  Furnas,  a  Portuguese 
hotel  in  the  Furnas  Valley,  and  a 
comfortable  little  cottage  inn  at  the 
Seven  Cities.  There  is  an  English 
consul,  an  English  church  and 
burying -ground  (though  not  a 
chaplain),  and  an  English  colony  of 
perhaps  a  dozen  resident  families. 
What  the  place  seems  to  require  is 
that  some  enterprising  young  doctor 
should  settle  there  and  publish  a  book 
about  it.  The  island  certainly  offers 
to  invalids  the  unusual  combination 
of  a  mild  and  soothing  climate  for 
the  winter  and  a  variety  of  mineral 
waters  for  trial  during  the  summer. 
The  accommodation  for  visitors  for 
short  periods  is  scanty,  but  would, 


no  doubt,  increase  with  the  demand 
for  it.  PersoDS  intending  a  pro- 
longed residence  easily  find  on- 
furnished  houses  in  or  near  Ponta 
Delgada,  and  the  furniture  in  use  is 
for  the  most  part  cheap  and  simple. 
Hotel  charges,  servants'  wages, 
meat,  poultry,  eg^,  fish,  and  nearly 
all  other  provisions  which  do  not 
pass  through  the  custom-house 
are  here  at  less  than  half  the 
English  rates.  Bread,  thanks  to 
a  Portuguese  com  law,  is  in  this 
corn-exporting  island  as  dear  as  in 
England.  Groceries  are  appreciably 
dearer,  and  most  materials  of 
clothing  yery  decidedly  dearer. 
The  cost  of  living  does  not,  however, 
entirely  turn  upon  comparisons  of 
this  kind.  In  countries  like  Eng- 
land there  are  a  thousand  amuso- 
ments,  knick-knacks,  and  miscel- 
laneous luxuries,  filching  more  or 
less  money  from  every  man's  pockety 
which  in  such  a  place  as  St. 
Michael's  are  simply  non-existent. 
On  the  whole  it  seems  safe  to  say 
that  any  given  income  will  go 
twice  as  far  at  St.  Michael's  as  in 
England.  This  statement,  however, 
presupposes  with  reference  to  new 
comers  that  they  should  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  take  kindly  to  the  ways  of  the 
place,  that  they  should  be  willing 
to  do  for  themselves  many  things 
which  in  England  are  done  for 
them  by  tradesmen,  to  higgle  witii 
voluble  hucksters,  and  extract 
useful  help  from  untaught  and 
often  perverse  domestic  servants. 
It  is  requisite,  too,  to  forego,  more 
or  less  completely,  books  and  news- 
papers, daily  letters,  and  acquaint- 
ance with  current  events — in  &ct^ 
to  put  on  a  little  of  the  wildnesB 
which  becomes  a  settler  in  Australia 
or  New  Zealand.  Those  who  can 
do  all  this,  and  yet  are  wanting  in  the 
rough  vigour  which  enables  a  man 
in  a  new  colony  to  make  a  fortune, 
could  find  few  places  where  it  is  so 
easy  as  at  St.  Michael's  to  do  with- 
out one.  B.  M.  D. 
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ONE  of  the  most  interesting,  and, 
if  we  may  jndge  by  the  quick 
demand  for  a  third  edition,  not 
the  least  saccessfol  prodactions 
of  contemporary  French  literatore 
has  been  the  Melanges  et  LeUrea 
de  M,  X.  Doudatiy  bronght  oat  by  M. 
de  Hanssonville.  Dimng  his  life- 
time M.  Doudan  was  well  known  in 
the  inner  literary  circles  of  Paris  as 
possessing  high  intellectual  gifts. 
His  counsel  and  approval  were 
eagerly  sought  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished authors ;  in  matters  of 
critical  refinemeut  and  taste,  in  all 
that  the  French  include  under  the 
term '  style,'  he  was  an  acknowledged 
and  unerring  arbiter.  Yet  he  never 
sought  for  public  recognition,  but 
preferred  to  lavish  his  stores  of  eru- 
dition, imagination,  and  fancy  on  a 
circle  of  intimate  friends.  These, 
however,  have  not  proved  themselves 
ungrateful:  from  a  wide  range  of 
correspondence  and  some  fragments 
of  essays,  a  careful  selection  has 
been  made  by  skilfal  and  loving 
hands ;  and  though  the  greater  part 
of  the  volume  before  us  was  in- 
tended only  for  hasty  and  private 
perusal,  it  will  be  found  to  possess 
none  the  less  geniality  and  charm. 
Many  of  the  letters  are  fascinating 
little  chapters  of  that  con  temporally 
comedy  which  so  quickly  becomes 
history.  The  writer  had  his  seat  in 
the  stalls  to  see  and  enjoy  the  piece : 
he  also  had  admittance  behind  the 
scenes,  opportunities  of  which  he 
profited  largely. 

Most  of  M.  Doudan 's  correspond- 
ents belonged  to  that  section  of 
French  society  known  as  '  Les 
Doctrinaires,'  and  it  has  been  in 
Paris  a  matter  of  somewhat  sur- 
prised comment  that  a  group, 
hitherto  markedly  jealous  of  any 
approach  to  publicity,  should  thus 
have  come  forward  to  brave  the  cri- 
ticisms of  the  adverse  or  indifferent. 


They  can,  however,  only  gain  by 
the  experiment :  these  letters,  jotted 
off  day  by  day,  teem  with  evidences 
of  a  high  standard  of  the  inner  life, 
exclusive  devotion  to  things  of  the 
spirit,  indifference  to  all  that  is 
mean  or  commonplace,  discerning 
appreciation  of  all  that  is  best  in 
art  and  poetxy,  with  an  entire 
liberty  of  spirit  and  great  toleration 
pervading  and  dominating  all.  It 
will  doubtless  be  allowed  that  M. 
Doudan's  friends  were  right  in 
judging  that  the  surest  way  of 
'  getting  the  public  to  be  of  one  mind 
with  themselves  as  to  his  rare  merits 
was  to  admit  it  to  a  full  share  of  the 
intellectual  enjoyments  they  owed 
him. 

As  for  M.  Doudan's  biog^raphy,  it 
is  the  simplest  possible.  His  was 
one  of  those  lives  in  which  the 
gradual  development  of  thought 
and  feeling  takes  the  place  of  inci- 
dent. He  seldom  spoke  of  him- 
self :  what  is  known  of  his  early  life 
and  parentage  is  chiefly  from  M. 
de  Sacy's  recollections,  thrown 
together  in  a  brief  memoir,  which, 
together  with  a  vivid  and  striking 
notice  by  M.  Cuvillier  Fleury,  in 
itself  almost  a  portrait,  has  been 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume. 

Ximenes  Doudan  was  bom  at 
Douai,  in  the  first  year  of  the  cen- 
tury, of  a  respectable  bourgeois 
family.  In  1822  we  find  him  in 
Paris,  preparing  to  take  his  degree 
in  the  University,  and  supporting 
himself  meanwhile  as  a  tutor  in 
the  College  Henri  IV.  Here  the 
poverty  and  arduous  labour  of  his 
life  found  compensation  in  the 
society  and  friendship  of  a  group 
of  young  men,  amongst  whom  were 
MM.  de  Sacy,  Cuvillier  Fleury, 
St. -Marc  Girardin,  and  others  who 
afterwards  earned  distinction.  M. 
de  Sacy  has  described  with  the 
glow  of  youthful  reooUectionB  their 
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pleasant  meeting  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Lnxembonrg  and  in  M. 
Doudan's  rooms  in  the  Rae  des 
Sept  Voies,  where  their  host  already 
displayed  the  depth  and  refine- 
ment of  intellect,  and  the  charm  of 
conyersation,  which  so  distingnished 
him  in  later  years.  However,  the 
inevitable  time  comes  when  snch 
little  flocks  mnst  disperse.  The 
greater  nnmber  threw  themselves 
into  the  political  and  literary 
straggles  of  the  day.  The  most 
snccessfnl,  like  De  Sacy  and  St.- 
^£arc  Oirardin,  after  winning  high 
repnte  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
the  fray,  ended  their  careers  in 
the  tranquil  haven  of  the  Aca- 
demic Fran9a]8e.  But  M.  Dondan 
chose  the  humbler  profession  of 
teaching.  In  1826  he  was  recom- 
mended by  M.  Villemain  to  the 
De  Broglie  family,  then  seeking  a 
tutor  for  the  young  son  left  by 
Madame  de  Sta^^l  from  her  marriage 
^vith  M.  de  Kocca.  His  position 
quickly  became  that  of  a  valued 
Mend,  and  from  this  time  forward 
his  life  was  entirely  merged  in  that 
of  the  family  he  had  entered. 

The  house  of  Broglie,  one  of  the 
maiaons  princieres  of  the  old 
regime,  haa  retained  enough  vitality 
to  weather  the  revolutionary  storm 
in  which  so  many  of  its  compeets 
were  engulfed.  The  eldest  son 
had  perished  on  the  scaffold,  and 
his  little  boy  was  made  to  stand  by, 
with  the  red  cap  of  Liberty  on  his 
head  and  wooden  sabots  on  his  feet, 
at  the  sale  by  auction  of  the 
property  to  which  he  was  heir ;  but 
when  the  revolutionary  waters  had 
subsided,  his  place  knew  him  once 
more.  At  the  time  of  the  Re- 
storation, the  head  of  the  family 
was  Victor,  Due  de  Broglie,  a 
young  man  of  much  promise.  An 
aristocrat  by  birth,  an  Imperialist 
by  education,  a  Liberal  by  disposi- 
tion,  he  combined  every  element  of 
power  in  a  reign  and  at  a  period  in 
which  all  these  opinions  had  their 
share  of  influence,  and  could  not 
fail    to  be  courted  by  the  three 


different    parties    each    of    whom 
would  gladly  have  had  the  aid  of 
his  name  and  talents.     Notwith- 
standing his   dislike   to  arbitrary 
power,  M.  de  Broglie  conscientiously 
strove  to  uphold  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Bourbons  until  the  despotic 
policy  of  Charles  X.  made  such  ad* 
herence    impossible.     Nature    had 
fitted  him  for  the  part  of  those  great 
patricians  whose  eloquence  makefs 
them,  almost  despite  of  themselves, 
heads  of  the  popular  party,  and  he 
soon  came  to  fill  the^  position  of 
loader  to  a  brilliant  and  powerful 
Opposition.  In  the  salon  of  Madame 
de  Broglie  (the  daughter  of  Madame 
de  Staljl,  of  whom  M.  Guizot  wrofre 
that    great   beauty  was   the   least 
gift  she  had  received  from  Heaven  ) 
all  shades  of  opinion  were  more  or 
less  represented,  but  the   Liberals^ 
prevailed.      There,   as    Lamartine 
describes,     were    the     friends     of 
Madame   de    Stael,    foreigners  oP 
high  rank  or  of  great  distinction « 
the  speakers  of  the  Opposition  in 
both  Chambers,  the  rising  men  of 
the  young    generation.     M.  de  la 
Fayette  was  there,  patient  and  tem- 
porising; M.  Gruizot,  who,  though 
his   lips    were    sealed    by  studied 
silence,  could  hardly  restrain   his 
anticipations  of  the  comingstruggle,. 
and   was    preparing     himself    for 
public  speaking  by  argumentative 
brochures ;  M.  VQlemain,  expounding 
his  views  with  a  nonchalnnt  sceptic 
cism  that  disarmed  contradiction  ; 
while  even  M.  de  Montlosierfashion- 
ed  his   aristocratic    paradoxes  so 
that    they    flattered    rather    thait 
clashed  with  the  visions  of  demo- 
cracy. It  was  an  atmosphereperhapA 
of  discontent,   but    perfectly  free 
from  passion;  there  was  theattitnde^ 
but  not  the  bitterness  of  opposition. 
In  this  brilliant  circle  M.  Doudan's 
remarkable  conversational  talent  at 
once  gave  him  a  distinguished  place. 
After  the  Revolution  of  1830  the 
Due  de  Broglie  became  successively 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  finally  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council.     During  these 
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years  M.  Doudan  was  bis  private 
secretary,  and  by  bis  ready  tact, 
unflafj^ging  zeal,  and  discriminating 
prndence,  rendered  bis  cbief  ser- 
vices, of  whiob  tbe  De  Broglie 
family  bave  been  eager  to  acknow- 
ledge tbe  value.  Wben  tbe  Ministiy 
were  about  to  go  out  in  1836,  M. 
Doudan  was  offered  a  place  in  tbe 
Council  of  State,  but  tbis,  like 
similar  offers  from  subsequent 
Ministers,  be  steadfastly  refused, 
preferring  tbe  independent  leisure 
of  private  life.  After  tbe  deatb  of 
tbe  Dncbesse  de  Broglie,  it  became 
evident  be  would  never  separate 
himself  from  tbe  domestic  circle, 
now  so  sadly  narrowed,  in  wbicb  all 
bis  affections  were  concentrated. 
His  devotion  to  tbe  distinguisbed 
man  wbo  bad  become  bis  friend 
may  be  gatbered  from  tbe  following 
letter  written  to  Madame  de  Staei 
hi  1838. 

Unqnestionably  I  sbAll  never  wish  M. 
«ie  Broglie  to  take  up  again  the  harden  of 
official  life,  to  expose  himself  to  its  daily 
vexations  and  trials,  now  that  he  no  longer 
has  the  daily  and  hourly  solace  which  once 
made  it  easy  to  hira.  But  I  am  doing  my 
b4*Ht  to  dissnade  him  from  taking  any  ir- 
revocable decision  in  the  matter.  None  can 
toll  the  effect  which  words,  which  cannot 
be  unsaid,  may  produce  on  the  imagination. 
The  slenderest  of  convent  grillMy  once  the 
vows  are  spoken,  become  close  and  massive 
bars  through  which  the  air  scarcely  seems 
to  pass.  As  long  as  we  live  we  need  some 
t'Xtemal  interests  in  life ;  a  life  purely 
interior  soon  bums  itself  away.  The  very 
<lii<tractions  we  despise  are  of  use  to  us; 
they  send  us  back  to  our  solitude  with 
renewed  energy  and  enjoyment.  Better 
far  that  M.  de  Broglie  should  remain  in 
ihe  strife  and  turmoil  of  the  world,  that  he 
should  suffer  from  and  complain  of  it,  tlian 
that  he  should  come  to  find  solitude  itself 
but  a  dreary  void.  Weariness  of  the  world 
leaves  vs  with  something  still  to  hope  for 
from  isolation ;  it  is  when  wo  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  tlie  desolation  of  utter 
solitude  that  we  fully  realise  the  exceeding 
bitterness  of  life. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  tbat  sucb 
loving  solicitude  bad  its  reward.  A 
few  years  later  M*.  Doudan  was  able 
to  write  to  Madame  de  Hausson- 
ville  of  ber  father :  . 

I  have  been  as  mach  struck  as  you  by 


the  elasticity  of  M.  de  Broglie  s  spirita 
amid  all  these  troubles :  his  niiud  has  now 
a  power  of  rebound  no  burden  will  be 
heavy  enough  to  crush.  Such  strength  is 
doubtless  a  natural  gift,  but  it  is  likewi«!e 
certain  that  they  who  live  by  rule  feel 
their  strength  daily  renewed  like  the  eagle's. 
They  never  have  more  to  bear  at  any  ont) 
time  than  the  burden  of  the  day.  Method 
in  life  acts  like  a  lever  raising  a  heavy 
stone :  after  each  day's  effort  there  comes 
an  interval  of  rest  and  peace;  thus,  with- 
out exhaustion,  huge  weights  are  raised  to 
great  heights. 

From  tbis  time  forward  M.  Dou- 
dan's  life  was  spent,  as  be  himself 
elected,  in  study  and  retirement. 
Freed  from  tbe  tiummels  of  office  ; 
satisfied,  perbaps  too  easily,  tbat 
bis  bealtb  absolved  bim  from  any 
obligation  to  outward  activity,  be 
was  able  to  give  bimself  up  witbout 
reserve  or  scruple  to  bis  favourite 
pursuits.  His  predilection  was  for 
tbe  great  masters  of  past  ages :  to 
bim  there  were  *  no  paths  so  beau- 
tiful as  those  over  wbicb  Homer 
and  Dante  bave  travelled ; '  tbe  great 
French  writers  of  tbe  eigbteentb  cen- 
tury, wbom  be  likewise  reckoned  as 
classics,  be  read  and  re-read  inces- 
santly. Yet  it  may  safely  be  said 
tbat  there  was  barcUy  a  book  pub- 
lished within  tbe  last  fifty  years 
unknown  to  bim  ;  few  of  wbicb  be 
bad  not  mastered  tbe  leading  points. 
Mr.  Mattbew  An\old  tells  us  tbat, 
as  a  rule,  no  Frenchman  knows 
anything  about  anything,  except  a 
few  who  live  in  Paris  and  laiow 
more  than  all  tbe  rest  of  the  world 
put  together.  M.  Doudan  would 
seem  to  have  belong^  to  the  latter 
class. 

I  have  a  passion  for  learning  (he  writes). 
To  come  to  what  is  really  original  we 
must  work  down  to  the  primary  strata  of 
human  knowledge.  They  who  know  nothing 
are  apt  to  think  everything  new.  It  would 
l»e  well  to  resolve  never  to  treat  of  any 
subject  until  we  know  how  all  other  ages 
have  dealt  with  it 

His  was  a  life  very  rich  in  itself, 

if  we  value  as  we  ought  fuUness  of 

thought  and  sentiment ;  silent  and 

inactive  to  outward  seeming,  if  we 

omit  to  take  into  account  tbe  not 

easily  measured  but  weighty  results 
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of  bis  influence  on  all  with  whom 
he  came  into  contact.  Notwith- 
standing, his  modesty,  M.  Doudan 
felt  himself  to  be  not  onl  j  an  excel- 
lent judge  of  literature,  but  like- 
wise a  marvellous  educator  of  in- 
tellects :  he  flattered  himself  no  one 
could  surpass  him  in  the  power  of 
drawing  out  of  a  mind  all  that  it 
was  capable  of  producing.  Of  this 
almost  every  page  of  his  correspon- 
dence shows  proof;  we  see  the 
wisest,  the  most  judicious,  the  most 
delicate  counsel  given  with  the 
utmost  grace  and  kindliness,  nor 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  writers 
of  perfectly  established  reputation 
still  eagerly  sought  his  advice — his 
approval  gave  the  final  seal  to  a 
book  or  reputation.  M.  St.-Marc 
Oirardin,  for  instance,  never  pub- 
lished anything  without  consulting 
him;  and  we  are  told  it  was  amusing 
to  watch  the  ill-concealed  nervous- 
ness of  M.  Villemain,  who  was 
known  to  be  particularly  anxious 
about  the  success  of  his  works,  the 
first  time  after  any  new  publication 
he  met  M.  Doudan,  who  in  fiEU^ 
appears  to  have  filled  the  ofiBce  of 
director  -  of  literary  consciences. 
However,  though  undoubtedly  en- 
joying the  exercise  of  authority,  he 
wielded  it  with  a  discretion  which 
caused  him  to  be  described  as  '  a 
domestic  and  friendly  Socrates, 
without  the  Agora,  without  the 
disciples,  but  likewise  without  the 
prison  or  the  hemlock.'  His  was 
certainly  a  remarkable  character, 
and  we  can  easily  understand  how 
those  even  who  came  to  the  H6tel 
de  Broglie  but  as  passing  guests 
were  struck  by  his  intellectual  and 
pleasant  conversation,  lit  up  by 
flashes,  not  of  sarcasm,  but  of  what 
is  meant  in  France  by  ratllerie. 
Nothing  in  his  appearance  gave  a 
clue  to  his  age,  there  was  so  much 
at  once  of  youthfulness  and  of  ma- 
turity in  his  regular,  delicately  cut 
features ;  nor  was  he  pleased  when 
his  friends  were  tempted  by  curiosity 
on  that  point,  but  amused  himself 
by  ingenious  stratagems  to  puzzle 


their  conjectures.  Without  taking- 
too  literally  M.  Cousin's  somewhat 
petulant  explosion,  possibly  elicited 
by  finding  an  antagonist  able  to 
hold  his  own,  'No  one  has  been  so 
witty  since  Voltaire,'  it  is  certain 
that  M.  Doudan  was  master  of  the 
ai*t  of  intellectual  gladiatorship. 

He  did  not  go  out  of  his  way  (writes  M. 
de  HttUflsonTiUe)  either  to  raise  or  to  avoid 
discnssion,  looking  on  it  merely  as  an  «n- 
tellectual  exercise ;  but  once  fairly  launched, 
he  threw  into  it  his  whole  strength,  and  his 
brilliancy  was  not  to  be  surpassed.  There 
was  no  use  in  trying  to  baffle  him  with 
paradoxes ;  rhetoric  he  could  oTertum  in 
one  sarcastic  sentence;  he  was  merciless 
in  exacting  from  others  the  same  rigorous 
logic  he  imposed  on  himself.  No  one  erer 
abstained  more  conscientiously  from  elo- 
quent phrases  or  witty  sallies  unless  thej 
honestly  supported  his  argument. 

As  we  have  said,  M.  Doudan's 
letters  are  charming.  He  had  the 
power  of  easy  yet  precise  expression, 
the  capacity  of  discussing  intellect 
tual  ideas  without  pedantiy,  so 
characteristic  of  Parisian  culture. 
Even  his  fiftults  become  qualities; 
his  dislike  to  any  prolonged  strain 
gives  his  thoughts  an  impetus  which 
makes  them  hit  the  mark  without 
a  swerve ;  while  perfectly  free  from 
any  tendency  to  vulgar  gossip,  his 
pages  abound  in  amusing  anecdotes 
and  traits.  His  style  does  not  lend 
itself  easily  to  translation;  still, 
even  a  few  random  extracts  may 
give  some  idea  of  a  correspondence 
which,  ranging  over  nearly  fifty 
years,  carried  on  with  persons  so 
intellectually  distinguished  as  M. 
Guizot,  M.  Piscatory,  M.  St..Marc 
Girardin,  M.  and  Madame  de 
Haussonville,  M.  Albert  de  Broglie, 
the  Marquise  de  Haroourt,  hardly 
left  a  question  or  incident  of  politi- 
cal, literary,  or  social  interest  un. 

touched. 

April  lo,  1S40. 
M.  Thiers  dined  here  yesterday.  He 
talked  of  Africa  with  a  riracity  which 
delighted  Albert  [the  present  Due  de 
Broglie],  saying  it  is  the  only  school  of 
self^enial  and  heroism  left  to  us ;  proving* 
by  his  military  erudition,  that  the  best 
troops  have  always  been  those  formed  in 
war&re  against  irregular  cavalry.     As  h* 
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0poke,  we  oould  see  the  Arabs  dashing 
down  the  slopes  with  the  reins  on  their 
horses'  necks,  while  the  French  cavalry 
stood  calm  and  motionless,  dispersing  the 
storm  hy  its  steady  fire — then  came  the 
Army  of  Efi;ypt,  Heliopolis,  the  Battle  of 
the  Pyrami£,  the  Koman  legions.  M.  de 
Haubersant  remained  perfectly  nnmoved 
by  all  this;  despite  of  the  Numidians, 
dipspite  of  Heliopolis  and  Tbabor,  he  per- 
sisted in  conntin^  on  his  fingers  how  many 
soldiers  we  had  in  Africa,  how  many  had 
died  of  fever  in  the  last  ten  years,  &c.  &c. 
Then  M.  Thiers  returned  to  the  charge  with 
a  sort  of  *  furia  francesca,'  bringing  up  all 
the  inyincible  armies  ever  formed  in  Africa, 
with  the  sun  shining  on  their  victorious 
standards,  and  choruses  of  heroes  trained 
on  battle-fields.  Meanwhile,  all  these  war- 
lika  strains  were  drawing  M.  de  Lascourt 
owaids  M.  Thiers,  and  making  him  thinks 
Africa  was  not  so  absurd  after  all.  He 
looked  like  Job's  horse,  somewhat  lean, 
pawing  the  ground  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet. 

S^t,  1843. 

So  all  our  warlike  preparations  against 
England  are  to  be  utilised  in  decorating  a 
new  *  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.*  It  seems 
the  young  Queen  is  charming;  but  is  it 
quite  respectful  to  describe  so  minutely  the 
eyes,  hair,  and  complexion  of  this  &ix 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas?  However,  tdough 
her  sway  extends  from  Canada  to  Lahore, 
the  may  yet  not  be  displeased  to  hear  that 
the  French  newspapers  pronounce  her  to  be 
extremely  pretty.  The  Dibats  describes 
everything  in  the  style  of  Hene,  It  is  true 
that  Milton  made  use  of  the  same  rich 
colouring  and  poetic  illustration  in  describ- 
ing a  breakfast  given  by  Adam  and  Eve ;  but 
then  it  was  about  the  first  breakfast  ever 
partaken  of  on  earth ;  whereas  now  that  we 
have  been  eating  and  drinking  on  the  most 
moderate  computation  quite  six  thousand 
years,  meals  should  be  written  of  with 
more  simplicity. 

March  17,  1844. 

The  election  of  MM.  Ste.-Beuve  and 
Prosper  M^rim^  to  the  Academy  has  been 
an  exciting  campaign.  To  begin  with, 
both,  as  they  canaidly  acknowledged,  were 
intensely  eager  to  get  in.  M.  M^rim^e 
consulted  Homer,  opening  the  volume  at 
random,  and  considering  the  first  line  of 
each  pace  as  prophetic.  Since  his  election, 
all  the  hues  are  proved  to  have  been  clearly 
in  hia  favour.  M.  de  Ste.-Benve  was  wither- 
ing away  so  visibly  with  fear  and  expec- 
tation, tiiat  to  refuse  him  a  vote  would 
have  required  a  heart  of  steel.  Those  who 
believe  the  wrath  of  kings  to  be  like  that 
of  lions  voted  for  M.  Vatout. 

JfUy  1845. 

Be  sure  to  note  what  impression  the 
Oampo  Santo  (Pisa)  makes  on  the  Prin- 


cesse  de  Broglie.  If  the  grandeur  and 
desolation  of  that  grass-crown  square, 
where  two  old  horses  try  vainly  to  eke  out 
their  living,  does  not  impress  her  now,  it 
surely  will  another  time.  Indeed,  I  almost 
doubt  whether  young  people,  when  they 
are  perfectly  sincere  and  simple,  are  likely 
to  be  much  touched  the  first  time  they  see 
such  places.  Not  that  the  emotion  they 
give  us  is  fictitious,  but  it  is  complex  and 
erudite. 

Jtf/y  1845. 
Have  you  seen  M.  Thiers'  new  volume  ? 
We  read  the  last  chapter  yesterday :  the 
conspiracv  of  Georges  and  the  death  of 
the  l>uc  d'Enghien.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  life  and  interest  in  that  lugubrious  nar- 
rative ;  it  is  told  with  an  immense  charity 
and  the  wish  not  to  find  anyone  guilty; 
or,  rather,  to  distribute  impartially  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  censure  all  round;  to  the 
First  Consul  for  having  beeu  too  hasty, 
to  the  Due  d'Enghien  for  bearing  arms 
against  his  country,  &c.  &c.  One  is  some- 
times astonished  by  the  placid  and  serene 
aspect  of  nature  when  some  terrible  scourge 
is  falling  on  mankind.  In  M.  Thiers'  his- 
tory tragedies  seem  to  be  enacted  under 
the  softest  of  summer  skies.  He  tells 
us  of  the  most  terrible  things  as  if  they 
were  perfectly  natural  occurrences.  When 
Tacitus  describes  the  fall  of  the  Republic 
or  the  crimes  of  the  Empire,  it  is  on  a 
canvas  as  gloomy  as  his  subject. 

June  17,  1846. 

These  last  days  have  been  passed  amid 
the  delights  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord.  At  the  Brussels 
dinner,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  before  the  French  Am- 
bassador, under  the  nose  of  the  Belgian 
Ambassador  to  France,  to  the  beard  of  the 
Hussian  Ambassador,  M.  Rogier,  with  a 
remarkable  sense  of  propriety,  proposed  the 
health  of  M.  Barrot  and  his  ideas;  on 
which  M.  Barrot  responded  to  the  tune  of 
the  Marseillaise.  At  this  unexpected  enter- 
tainment M.  de  S^gur  and  the  Belgian 
Ambassador  got  up  and  went  awav,  rather 
than  wait  to  be  told  how  contemptible  they 
are  in  the  eyes  of  all  true  patriots.  It  is 
not  exhilarating  to  have  to  dine  with  people 
who  may  oblige  you  to  leare  the  table  pre- 
maturely, especially  as  he  who  loses  his 
dinner  is  considered  by  the  public  to  have 
got  the  worst  of  it. 

June  1848. 

It  seems  M.  Louis  Bonaparte  is  suffering, 
not  from  acute  rheumatism,  but  from  a  rage 
to  be  emperor  of  something  or  somebody. 
He  is  as  obstinate  as  a  zebra  (I  speak  of 
him  respectfully,  lest  he  should  ever  be  my 
sovereign),  and  I  doubt  his  having  much 
brains.  This  last  is  not  uncommon  in 
France,  but  obstinacy  is.  If  a  man  wants 
to  get  into  a  house,  and  keeps  ringing 
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every  five  minutes,  the  chances  are,  the 
moment  will  come  when  he  may  rush  in. 
How  long  he  will  remain  there  is  another 
matter,  but  he  may  do  a  deal  of  damage 
before  he  can  be  turned  out 

November  1S49. 

So  we  ore  not  so  near  the  Empire  as  you 
thought.  The  Moniteur  informs  us  that 
they  who  say,  '  There  goes  our  future 
£mperor/  are  detestable  calumniators. 
You  will  dance  at  the  Tuileries  this 
winter,  but  it  is  to  be  on  the  footing  of 
liberty  and  equality. 

Mcuf  1852. 

Doubtless  you  have  had  nothing  in  Lon- 
don to  compare  with  the  military  splendours 
we  were  favoured  with  on  Monday.    It 
was  so  superb  that  even  now  a  halo  of  dust 
and  gunpowder  seems  to  hover  over  Paris. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  the  pomps  of 
ancient    Rome  and  the  Coliseum   shows 
were  mere  country  fairs  compared  to  the 
glories  of  the  Champ  de  Mars.    Never  had 
Caesar's  legions  eagles  so  exquisitely  chi- 
selled, or  standards  of  such  rich  silk — 
never  was  the  senate  of  Augustus  so  well 
dressed,  nor  any  of  the  Antonines  mounted 
on  handsomer  horses.    There  was  perfect 
order  kept  throughout.   Lord  Cowley  alone 
was  inclined  to  grumble.    His  carriage  had 
been  stopped  by  the  police,  which  made 
him  late  for  the  ceremony,  so  he  absolutely 
refused  to  take  the  place  resen'ed  for  him 
in  the  front  row.    In  vain  did  M.  le  Pr^i- 
dent  de  la  R^publique  look  anxiously  to- 
wards him ;  in  vain  were  first  an  A.D.C., 
then  M.  Turgot,  sent  to  appease  him.    At 
last  M.  de  Maupas  came  m  person  to  ex- 
plain that   even  he  had  been   stopped  on 
the  road  by  his   own   subordinates.      To 
which     Lord     Cowley     quietly     replied, 
'  It  would  seem  that  your  police  is  badly 
manaeed.'    What  a  speech  for  a  day  in- 
tended to  have  been   spent  in  a  succession 
of  fraternal  embraces !    But  those  English 
have  hard  hearts  and  sharp  tongues. 

July  1853. 
There  are  nothing  but  rumours  of  wars, 
which  tjie  newspapers  tell  us  are  the  surest 
sign  of  peace.  But  most  great  wars  begin 
by  quarrels,  in  which  all  the  contending 
parties  have  the  sincerest  desire  to  avoia 
extreme  measures.  I  do  not  understand 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  used  to  pose 
as  a  sort  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  now  haa 
taken  to  flinging  about  Congreve  rockets. 

Ajaril  1861. 
Should  you  not  like  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  Tacitus  in  his  country  house ;  to  see 
how  people  ate  and  drank  and  talked  in 
those  days?  Renan  ought  to  tell  us  if  we 
•hall  meet  Caesar  and  Cicero  in  the  next 
world.  If  I  asked  him,  he  would  say  it  is  a 
pious  belief  which  ought  to  be  respected. 


In  another  letter  he  says  of  the 
same  writer : 

II  donne  aux  hommes  de  sa  generation 
ce  qu'ils  aiment  le  mieux,  dea  bonbons  qui 
sentent  Tinfini. 

J«/y  1866 

We  cry  out  in  vain,  •  Sister  Anne,  what 
do  you  see  now  ?'  There  is  no  sign  of  M. 
de  Bismarck's  couriers  on  the  horizon ;  for 
all  we  know,  he  may  push  on  to  Vienna. 
I  hope  you  are  sorry  for  poor  Benedek ;  h«^ 
was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  has  not  often  chosen  her 
commanders-in-chief  from  among  soch. 
He  implored  the  Emperor  not  to  put  this 
responsibility  on  him,  saying,  *  I  can  com- 
mand 50,000  men,  but  it  is  unlikely  that 
I  shall  be  able  to  manage  300,000.'  They 
insisted,  and  he  yielded.  How  necessary 
it  is  to  be  able  to  say  *  No'  to  the  rulen  of 
the  earth!  The  oddest  of  all  is  the 
political  instinct  of  the  French  men  of 
business,  usually  sharp  enough  on  all 
other  points.  One  of  them  was  heard  to 
say  in  a  railway  carriage,  'The  Emperor  is 
a  clever  fellow ;  in  one  turn  of  his  wrist  he 
has  knocked  over  all  those  little  Oerman 
States  his  unde  never  succeeded  in  manag- 
ing ! '  What  it  is  to  know  political 
history!  That  individual  deserves  to  be 
made  Minister  of  Foreign  AflBiiis. 

June  1867. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia,  Prince  Humbert, 
and  the  littlt*  Tycoon  are  scampering  about 
Paris  like  hares.  Last  night  the  Tuileries 
were  resplendent  with  electric  light,  and 
reminded  one  of  the  abodes  of  wisdom 
Lucretius  describes.  But  those  who  danced 
inside  were  not,  I  fear,  much  enlightened 
by  the  50,000  gas  jets,  except  M.  de  Bis- 
marck, who  stood  at  the  window  with  a 
smile  on  his  face  watching  the  effect  of  the 
fire  lighting  up  the  bridge  of  Jena  and  the 
Venddme  Column  with  its  bas-reliefs  of 
captive  Prussians.  If  the  night  had  been 
favourable  to  ghosts,  the  First  Napoleon 
might  have  had  some  sharp  words  with 
his  nephew. 

December  1868. 

It  now  comes  out  that  all  our  ckt/t" 
cCceuvre  of  painting  (which  belong  to  the 
State)  are  unceremonioiuily  taken  down  to 
decorate  the  walls  of  our  ofllcial  di^i- 
taries.  The  other  day  that  small  Paptnian, 
If.  Troplong,  after  making  his  abode 
beautiful  with  masterpieces  from  the 
Museum,  very  nearly  burnt  them  for  na  by 
having  too  large  a  fire  in  the  kitchen 
which  adjoins  his  study.  It  is  only  in- 
solence ....  but  it  iq  very  great  in- 
solence. One  can  fancy  the  picture  of 
ThermopylsB,  hung  up  in  one  of  these 
people's  rooms,  saying,  'Stranger,  tell  who- 
ever yon  like  that  we  ara  here  to  bzeak 
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the  laws  and  laugh  at  morality,  and  at 
Sadowa.  After  ns  the  Delnge ;  meanwhile 
▼e  are  having  lota  of  fan.' 

Tbe  asperity  with  which  M. 
Dondan  criticises  the  Second  Em- 
pire certainly  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  '  sweetness  and  light '  which 
usually  distinguish  his  judgments 
even  of  those  to  whom  he  is  most 
opposed.  But  it  must  he  re- 
membered that,  not  only  had  its 
triumph  involved  the  destruction 
of  his  most  cherished  aspirations 
both  as  an  Orleanist  and  as  a 
Liberal,  but  that  his  experience  of 
public  affairs  had  been  sufficient  to 
give  him  a  fair  prevision  of  the 
probable  consequences  of  every 
move  on  the  political  chessboard. 
Acute  as  was  the  agony,  crushing 
the  despair  of  *  Tannic  terrible,* 
probably  the  worst  was  endured  in 
anticipation  by  those  who  with 
shackled  hands  and  fettered  lips 
had  to  stand  by,  watching  chance 
after  chance  thrown  away,  false 
step  after  false  step  taken,  corrup- 
tion in  overjr  department  of  the 
State,  inextricable  confusion  of  de- 
ceivers and  deceived.  Still  for  the 
£mperor  himself,  when  it  became 
evident  that  days  of  darkness  and 
echpse  were  drawing  near,  he  had 
some  measure  of  sympathy  and 
kindly  feeling. 

Sept.  2,  1869. 

The  Emperor  is  ill.  The  Empress  and 
her  son  are  away.  A  damp  mist  hangs 
about  the  Tnileriea,  and  heavy  clouds 
lower  over  the  Imperinl  standard.  The 
bright  days  of  Solferino,  when  there  was 
no  dread  of  trouble  or  contradiction,  are 
very  distant  now,  when  we  dreamt  of  form- 
ing empires  over  the  seas,  and  of  governing 
Europe  by  the  ascendency  of  genius.  It  is 
enough  to  make  anyone  melancholy.  And 
then!  pity  royalties,  who  cannot  afford  to  be 
ill.  Every  fluctuation  of  the  Bourse  must 
jar  on  already  irritated  nerves ;  they  can- 
not even  obey  the  instinct  of  a  bird,  which 
hides  itself  when  it  is  hurt.  The  Emperor 
must  make  an  effort  to  drive  to  St.  Cloud, 
and  talk  of  goinf  to  ChAlons,  when  he 
longs  for  rest ;  and  the  Empress,  doubtless 
anxieus  and  careworn,  has  to  show  herself 
^1  smiles  and  serenity  to  the  people  of 
Toulon  and  Ajaccia 


Of  the  Plebiscite  he  writes  : 

April  1870. 

Never  had  nine  millions  of  men  so  many 
questions  to  answer  at  once,  I  am  asked 
in  one  breath  if  I  like  the  Cottp  etStat, 
Liberty,  the  Senate,  the  Emperor*s  right  to 
name  his  successor,  his  other  right  to  do 
throuffh  the  people  what  he  can't  do  through 
the  Chambers,  or  to  do  through  the  Cham- 
bers what  he  can't  do  through  the  people. 
It  is  as  if  the  maire  asked  me,  *  Will  you 
take  as  your  wife  Christine,  Fran^oise, 
Charlotte,  and  Julie?  '  To  which  I  reply, 
that  polygamy  is  a  hanging  matter.  .  .  . 

As  for  me,  I  wash  my  hands  of  thoso 
monstrous  <  Yes  'es,  and  hare  modestly  in- 
scribed a  'Nu'  in  the  best  and  clearest 
writing  which  the  thinness  of  the  paper 
permitted.  Most  of  my  friends  sent  theirs 
back  blank,  and  toll  me  I  have  voted  in 
v^ry  bad  company.  I  can  only  answer 
that  there  is  bad  company  in  all  camps. 

Jtdy,  10,  1870. 
M.  de'Grammont  has  exploded  like  a  bomb 
at  the  tribune.  In  my  time,  diplomatists 
used  not  to  behave  like  hussars.  I  can 
fancy  Desages  receiving  the  news  that 
Prim  had  proposed  a  Hohenzollern  for  the 
crown  of  Spain  !  He  would  have  put  the 
letter  by  for  thrice  twenty-four  hours 
before  telling  his  troubles  to  the  public. 
Not  that  I  think  we  should  submit  tamely 
to  a  Prussian  colonel's  reigning  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  but  let  us  at  least  wait  to  see 
how  things  are,  and  what  the  Cortes  will 
do.  We  should  talk  before  screaming,  and 
not  begin  a  tragedy  at  the  fifth  act. 

The  coarseof  events  swept  rapidly 
on.     A  few  weeks  later  he  writes : 

I  shall  leave  Paris  to-morrow,  unless 
public  events  take  a  still  worse  turn ;  in 
that  case  I  remain  here,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
send  to  those  who  have  children  in  the 
army  the  earliest  news. 

Between  these  lines  may  be  read 
the  whole  history  of  a  life  in  which 
forgetfalness  of  self  was  bo  ha- 
bitual as  to  be  simply  characteristic. 
To  this  frail,  somewhat  hypo- 
chondriacal old  man,  who  probably 
had  never  in  his  life  known  what  it 
was  to  face  real  danger,  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  coarse  to  expose  himself  to  the 
risks  which  it  was  well  known 
those  who  remained  in  Paris  in- 
cnrred  for  the  sake  of  sparing 
those  he  loved  some  honrs  of  pain- 
f  q1  suspense.  Very  soon  the  ene- 
mies' forces  were  before  Paris,  and 
from  An  nst  1870  to  February  187 1 
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there  is  a  break  in  the  correspond- 
ence.    Then  he  writes : 

Theee  few  months  seem  like  a  hundred 
yean.  I  remember  having  some  such  im- 
pression in  184S,  bat  that  revolation  was 
as  a  bouquet  ot'  roses  compared  with  what 
we  hare  seen  and  may  yet  have  to  see, 
though  we  seem  to  have  exhausted  every 
possibility  of  suffering,  famine  coming  on 
us  with  slow  but  steady  footsteps ;  disease, 
especially  small-pox,  carr3ring  off  its  four 
or  five  thousand  every  week;  bombs 
falling  by  day  and  by  night,  the  hourly 
possibility  of  a  terrible  internal  struggle 
breaking  out;  the  gloomy  Prussian  lines 
getting  nearer  to  us  day  by  day ;  the  ab- 
sence of  all  intercourse  with  the  outer 
world,  and  all  this  made  tenfold  more  ter- 
rible each  night  by  the  long  hours  of  utter 
darkness.  Yet  perhaps  our  fate  may  be 
even  harder  to  submit  to,  now  that  the 
pressure  of  actual  want  is  taken  off.  What 
may  not  yet  be  in  store  for  us ! 

Still  he  stroye  to  keep  the  activity 
and  serenity  of  his  mind  as  far 
as  possible  nnaltered.  Writing  to 
Madame  de  St.-Aulaire,  he  says : 

When  all  is  said,  we  must  admit  that, 
save  in  their  utter  disregard  of  htiman 
life,  the  men  of  our  times  are  very  inferior 
to  those  of  the  past.  The  past !  what  we 
can  do  best  now  is  to  take  refuge  in  its 
memories.  Yon  young  recruits  of  the 
spring  can  look  forward,  with  the  insolence 
of  yoQth,  to  a  distant  future ;  but  to  those 
of  my  generation 

'  Dnlces  morions  reminiscitor  Argos.' 

The  Prussians  cannot  rob  us  of  Argos,  the 
unchangeable  [post !  And  EtioUes,  where 
a  kind  little  girl  used  to  show  me  the 
plants  growing  round  a  fountain  behind 
the  trees  in  the  garden,  is  Argos  to  me. 
Doubtless  it  is  all  changed  now,  but  it  still 
is  very  sweet ;  perhaps  sweeter  as  a  memory 
than  ever  before. 

And  again : 

I  value  very  hiehly  the  power  of  keeping 
the  mind  oocupiea  with  something  ezternnd 
to  its  own  troubles.  Caesar  writes :  '  Under 
my  tent,  in  the  fiercest  struggles  of  war,  I 
have  always  found  time  to  ^ink  of  many 
other  things.'  '  Thinking  of  other  things ' 
is  perhaps  the  secret  of  strength. 

Among  M.  Dondan's  most  con- 
stant correspondents  at  this  time 
was  Mademoiselle  Ghkrard,  sister 
to  the  Secretary  of  Legation  in 
London.  With  her  he  keeps  np  a 
constant  interchange  of  political 
and  literary  news.     His  criticisms 


of  English  literatnre  are  appreciative 
and  often  amusing.  At  Uus  time  he 
seems  to  have  skimmed  a  good  deal 
of  onr  lighter  literature,  and  ha.s 
mnch  admiration  for  English  lady- 
novelists. 

Women  who  like  Miss  Bronte  have  per- 
haps never  left  the  four  walls  of  a  ooiontry 
parsonage,  yet  excel  in  accurate  and  life- 
like delineation  of  character.  It  only 
shows  human  nature  is  everywhere  the 
same ;  perhaps  the  models  are  mare  accu- 
rately and  carefully  studied  in  a  country 
village  than  in  the  noise  and  tumult  of 
cities  like  London  or  Paris,  where  it  is 
said  that  the  vibration  of  the  cartiagea 
which  pass  by  the  Observatoire  often  eausea 
the  apparent  displacement  of  a  planaL 

He  regrets  that  Miss  Braddon  does 
not  use  her  gifts  according  to  know- 
ledge :  '  With  a  marked  talent  for 
description,  she  persists  in  entang. 
ling  her  characters  in  a  mass  of  im. 
probable  incident.' 

Longfellow  he  likens  to  'a  bird 
of  tropical  plumage  with  too  much 
blue  and  too  much  red.  A  sort  of 
sublimified  Berquin.  But  there 
are  extremely  pretty  lines  in  Evan^ 
geline.* 

I  am  sorry  M.  Orote  is  dead ;  his  opinions 
were  bad,  but  he  had  a  veij  good  intellect, 
capable  of  following  Plato  cleariy  and 
forcibly  through  all  his  subtleties.  His 
partiality  for  the  Communists  of  Athens 
shows  he  had  not  the  privilege  of  knowing 
MM.  Banvier  and  Delescluasb 

Macaulay  (he  thinks)  has  not» 
in  France,  iJie  reputation  he  de- 
serves for  his  great  erudition,  his 
deep  and  consummate  culture,  the 
singular  combination  of  passion  and 
of  impartiality  which  we  seldom 
find  elsewhere.  Then  his  vast  and 
yet  minute  knowledge  of  all  histoiy 
and  all  literature  gives  a  sense  of 
security  in  his  judgments  which  we 
are  very  far  from  feeling  with  beaux 
esprits  like  M.  Cousin,  '  who  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  Madame 
de  Longueville,  regardless  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  How  prosperous 
we  should  now  be  if  the  average 
Frenchman  had  even  a  confused 
notion  of  the  thoughts  and  senti- 
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ments  to  whicli  the  history  of 
WiUiam  III.  owes  its  existence.' 
However,  the  very  degree  of  M. 
Doadan's  fiftmiliarity  with  some  of 
our  writers,  makes  us  wonder  that 
others  are  passed  by  without  notice, 
and  confinns  the  tmth  of  his  re- 
mark: 

There  is  a  fate  alxmt  books.  It  ia  not  the 
merit  of  a  work  which  brings  it  across  the 
Channel.  For  a  book  to  hare  a  reputation 
abrosd  requires  a  combination  of  causes, 
tunong  which  charlatanism  counts  for  one. 
I  am  sure  that  in  any  average  English 
library  there  are  hundreds  of  Tolumes  on 
which  I  should  throw  myself  with  delight, 
bat  of  which  eren  the  names  have  nerer 
reached  Boulogne. 

And  BO  the  pleasant  flow  of  cor- 
respondence runs  on  until  the  au- 
tumn of  1872,  when  the  ready  and 
facile  pen  was  laid  aside  for  ever. 
The  Httle  library  in  which  so  many 
hoxLTB  have  sped  away  in  genial 
converse  stood  closed  and  vacant  ;■ 
and  amidst  honour,  reverence, 
troops  of  friends,  and  all  that  makes 
old  age  lovable  and  venerable,  the 
silver  cord  of  a  singularly  pure 
and  elevated  life  wore  silently  away. 

The  amount  of  repressed  feeling 
which  makes  itself  felt  in  M.  de 
Haussonville's  and  the  other  pre- 
&tory  notices  shows  how  deeply 
M.  Doudan*s  loss  was  felt  by  those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  his  friend- 
ship. Doubtless  they  often  instinc- 
tively turned  (as  he  himself  wrote 
of  M.  de  Ste.-B6uve)  to  the  vacant 
chair  of  the  keen,  clear-sighted 
critic  whose  verdict  could  no  longer 
be  asked,  or  listened  for  the  little 
epigrammatic  sentences  cut  with 
the  deamess  of  cameos,  in  which 
more  of.  the  spirit  of  a  book  was 
often  condensed  than  many  readers 


would  gather  from  the  perusal  of 
every  page.  Still  more  must  they 
have  missed  the  strong,  unselfish 
affection,  never  weary  of  pouring 
itself  out  in  wise  words  of  advice 
and  sympathy. 

It  is  perhaps  a  question  whether 
the  attitude  of  a  spectator  is  one 
in  which  it  is  perfectly  safe  for 
anyone  to  retrench  himself  du- 
ring a  whole  lifetime.  Without 
going  80  far  as  unreservedly  to 
assert  that  *  Life  is  the  verb  To  do,* 
there  certainly  is  a  feeling  that  a  man 
should  leave  something  more  to  be 
said  of  him  than  that '  he  might  have 
done  something  if  he  had  liked;* 
and  passages  in  M.  Doudan's  letters 
seem  to  point  somethiog  like  regret 
at  having  abandoned  too  soon  the 
arena  of  public  life.  Yet,  when  we 
remember  how  thronged  and  crowd- 
ed that  arena  is,  how  often  the 
best  of  life  is  wasted  in  a  mere 
struggle  for  elbow-room,  how  in. 
evitably  each  successful  competitor 
must  trample  under  foot  rivals 
perhaps  as  worthy  as  himself,  we 
may  be  inclined  to  allow  that  they 
who  are  content  to  remain  specta- 
tors  have  not  necessarily  missed 
the  better  part.  To  quote  M.  Don- 
dan  once  more: 

If  the  cream  of  humanity  were  as  accu- 
rately skimmed  off  as  jou,  madame,  seem  to 
think,  then  all  those  who  have  not  achieved 
some  celebrity  might  fairlj  be  a  little  de- 
spised. But  just  as  the  Athenians  thought 
it  worth  while  to  build  altars  to  unknown 
gods,  we  may  some  daj  learn  ^that  there  is 
enough  of  hidden  talent  in  the  world  to  * 
merit  a  Pantheon  to  itself.  There  are  many 
caged  birds  with  wings  strong  enough  for 
very  high  flights.  Believe  me,  Nature  is 
rich.  She  can  aflbrd  to  lavish  her  gifts 
even  on  those  who  will  never  exchange  them 
for  glory. 
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BRITISH  QUADRUPEDS. 
Bt  thk  Rev.  M.  G.  Watkins,  M.A. 


rpHE  causes  of  the  great  difference 
JL  which  appears  between  onr 
present  mammals,  and  those  which 
are  disclosed  as  the  cnrtain  of  mist 
rises  from  the  pliocene  era*  and 
its  successors,  are  not  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  which  prevail  dur- 
ing historic  times.  Nature  then 
operated ;  man  has  been  the  chief 
agent  in  later  periods.  Gradual,  it 
may  be  also  abrupt,  change  of  cli- 
mate, from  extreme  heat  to  arctic 
frost,  successive  sinkings  of  what  is 
now  dry  land,  in  order  that  the 
present  sea  might  emerge,  and  then 
again  reversal  or  partial  repetition 
of  the  process,  with  numerous  up- 
heavals, and  the  slow  march  of  gla- 
ciers down  the  valleys  at  one  period, 
to  be  again  succeeded  by  tropical 
luxuriance  of  vegetation  —  these 
were  the  agents  which  operated  so 
remarkably  in  the  one  case.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  these  changes, 
whether  of  sadden  birth  or  long- 
extended  growth,  must  have  altered 
the  character  of  the  animals  which 
could  find  subsistence  on  what  was 
then  a  north-western  portion  of  the 
European  continent,  but  now  forms 
the  British  Islands.  The  mammoth 
would  yield  to  the  tiger,  and  the 
feline  race  have  in  its  turn  to  give 
way  once  more  to  light-avoiding 
quadrupeds  which  frequented  caves. 
The  careful  investigations  of  Mr.  J. 
Geikie  show  that  these  alternations 
may  have  recurred  again  and  again, 
as  the  climatic  conditions  of  Great 
Britain  were  ameliorated  or  inten- 
sified in  rigour.     Advancing  to  his- 


toric times,  three  causes  may  be 
mentioned  which  mainly  contributed 
to  produce  the  present  and  recent 
races  of  animals  located  on  onr  Isles. 
The  spread  of  population,  which, 
gradually  invading  forest  and  com- 
mon, drove  some  native  wild  ani- 
mals farther  into  the  wilds,  occa- 
sionally extirpating  them  altogether, 
as  the  red  Indians  fade  away  before 
the  white  man's  approach,  maj  be 
named  as  the  first  cause  of  different 
species  pre  vailing  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dem times.  A  second  cause,  which 
operates  even  more  surely  than 
the  last,  is  the  war&re  carried  on 
by  man  agaiQst  those  kinds  whose 
existence  he  deems  incompatible 
with  his  comfort  or  advantage. 
Thus  the  wild  cat  has  been  all  bnt, 
if  not  totally,  eradicated  in  England, 
and  the  otter  is  fast  disappearing, 
as  the  beaver  and  the  wolf  have 
long  since  disappeared.  The  power 
of  this  cause  can,  perhaps,  be  best 
estimated  by  recalling  the  numerous 
families  and  individuals  of  many 
different  kinds  of  birds  which  lived  • 
together  in  the  utmost  harmony  at 
Walton  Hall,  while  its  late  eccentric 
owner  took  care  that  no  gun  should 
disturb  its  sacred  precincts.  Thirdly, 
man  elevates,  dwar&,  or  greatly 
modifies  domesticated  species  of 
animals,  as  suits  his  fiuioy  or  cod- 
venienoe,  by  means  of  seleotion  and 
the  art  and  mystery  of  scientific 
breeding.  Nature  may  occasionally 
seem,  even  at  present,  to  bear 
hardly  upon  some  particular  groups 
of  animal  life,  but  in  modem  times. 


'  ProfesBor  ProBtwich  (following  Mr.  Ethcridge)  gives  a  table  of  the  foesil  epeeies  of 
British  mammalB.  He  pate  the  number  known  in  1874  as  198,  of  which  26  are  lirin^ 
species.  Of  these  he  places  3  in  the  Rhaetic.period,  5  in  the  lias  and  oolite,  30  in  the  Pur- 
beck  and  Wealden,  and  the  remaining  160  species  are  tertiary  animals.  There  are  76 
species  of  mammals  at  present  in  Great  Britain.  (Ptut  and  Future  ^f  Gtology,  Appendix. 
MacmiUan,  1875.) 
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man  is,  after  all,  the  chief  alterer 
of  the  conditioDS  bj  which  a  race 
is  fostered  or  exterminated.^ 

From  the  marine  corals  and 
^sponges,  the  ctenoid  and  cycloid 
iishes  of  the  cretaceons  ages,  the 
prototypes  of  onr  most  familiar 
fish,  the  transition  to  tertiary  life  is 
rery  striking.  At  the  dawn  of  mo- 
dem existences,  as  testified  by  the 
London  clay  and  the  clays  and 
marls  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
mammalia,  mostly  of  extinct  spe- 
cies,, are  detected  on  what  is  now 
our  island,  the  hyracotherium,  ma' 
cacuSj  &c.  Rather  higher  in  the 
Hjstem,  the  clomsy  palceotherktm^ 
the  mild -tempered  tapir,  the  atu>- 
plotherium  and  the  hog-like  cheirO" 
poiamus  appear,  all  of  them  forms 
very  disaixnilar  to  onr  present 
qoadrnpeds.  What  the  miocene 
quadrupeds  were  can  only  be  con- 
jectured, as  these  strata,  with 
trifling  exceptions,  do  not  exist  in 
(rreat  Britain.  Daring  the  plio- 
cene age,  existing  animals  first 
priadden  the  palasontologist  in  the 
mammaliferons  crag  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.  Hnge  cetacea  (the  6a- 
I'^ia,  haloBnodon,  zeuglodi>n  &c.) 
gambolled  in  the  warm  seas  which 
DOW  form  the  German  Ocean ; 
their  numbers  being  attested  by  the 
prevalence  of  cetolites  (or  ear- 
hones)  of  anknown  species.  The 
mighfy  mastodon  browsed  amongst 
the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  river 
valleys,  the  rhinoceros  wallowed  in 
the  swamps,  the  wild  cat  and  otter 
sought  their  prey  in  the  jungles 
heaide  tliem. 

In  the  pleistocene  period  a  mnch 
larger  assemblage  of  quadrupeds 
has  to  be  conceived  as  inhabiting 
Britain.  Indeed,  imagination  is 
wearied  with  fashioning  their  numer- 
ous species.     Every  existing  order 


may  be  recognised.  Man,  the  all- 
conquering,  has  not  yet  appeared  to 
thin  their  ranks,  and  to  hunt  animals 
in  number  and  size  far  surpassing 
any  which  the  most  daring  sports- 
man could  now  pursue  in  Equatorial 
Africa,  or  the  jungles  of  Central 
India,  and  the  Nepaulese  Tend,  the 
elephants,  mastodons,  mammoths, 
deinoiheria^  &c.,  which  are  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  period.  Immense 
convulBiouB  heralded  their  advent 
on  our  horizon.  The  pliocene  seaa 
and  continents  were  violently  agi- 
tated, the  climate  changed,  and 
multitudes  of  larger  mammals  pe- 
rished. Their  remains  are  found  in 
the  bone-caves  scattered  over  Eng- 
land— Kirkdale  Gave,  Kent's  Hole> 
and  the  like — and  in  the  ossiferous 
gravels  and  breccia.  Again,  a  tro- 
pical change  came  over  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  the  land.  Palms^ 
ferns,  oycads,  pines  and  (for  the  first 
time)  true  exogenous  trees  show 
themselves  before  the  great  ice 
age,  and  probably  at  successive 
intervals  during  its  dreary  predo- 
minance, and  Uiat  of  the  boulder- 
drifl.  Monkeys  sported  in  these 
trees,  while  the  gigantic  quadrupedfi 
of  the  time  wandered  beneath.  It 
was  an  age  of  transition  to  our  own 
days.  What  we  deem  the  more  dis- 
tant mammalian  orders  were  then 
connected  by  the  closest  links,  and 
such  marvels  were  seen  as  cetacean- 
like  pachyderms,  pachyderm-like 
ruminants  and  ruminants  that  seem 
to  coalesce  with  edentates  and  ro- 
dents.' 

Our  familiar  animals  are  first 
found  in  the  post-glacial  period  of 
the  pleistocene  age.  In  the  place 
of  Felis  speUpa,  cave-bear  and  the 
like,  the  red-deer.  Bos  lonffifronsy 
Irish  elk,  hippopotamus,  elephant, 
&c.,    roam    over    England.      The 


*  Thus  the  hare  was  only  introduced  into  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
And  foxes  in  the  present  one,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting.  There  are  no  hares,  rabbits, 
inartens,  or  badgers  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  save  where  man  has  imported  them,  though 
▼onsels  and  wild  eats  are  well  known.  (Wilson^s  Voyage  Round  the  Coasts  of  Scotland, 
«1  1842,  vol.  i.  p.  436.) 

'  Page,  Advanced  Text-Book  of  Geology,  p.  280,  2nd  ed. 
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rigours  of  the  climaie  soften.  The 
huge  glaciers  oease  to  crawl  down 
the  mountain  yalleys  of  Wales  and 
Westmoreland,  and  Great  Britain 
assumes  its  present  configuration  of 
sea  and  land.  Above  all,  man 
appeared  on  the  scene.  'It  is  in 
the  highest  degree  likely/  says  Pro* 
fessor  Greikie,^  'that  man  arrived 
here  as  early  at  least  as  the  mam- 
moth and  the  hippopotamns.'  l^aj, 
in  his  postscript  (p.  510),  he  adds, 
that  by  Mr.  Tiddeman's  disoovery 
of  a  human  bone  in  the  Victoria 
Cave,  near  Settle,  there  '  is  direct 
proof  that  man  lived  in   England 

?rior  to  the  last  interglacial  period.' 
lowever  this  may  in  future  days 
be  regarded  by  science,  it  is  to  tlus 
group  of  animals  that  historical 
times  are  indebted  for  their  fauna. 
What  causes  produced  this  reign 
of  ice,  to  digress  for  a  moment,  and 
how  long  was  its  duration,  are,  and 
probably  must  long  remain,  among 
scientific  men,  disputed  points.  The 
latest  geological  authority,  Mr.  J. 
Greikie,  gives  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
views  of  Mr.  Croll  respecting  the 
eccentricity  of  the  earth.  '  Up- 
wards  of  200,000  years  ago,  the 
earth,  as  we  Imow  from  the  calcu- 
lations of  astronomers,  was  so 
placed  in  regard  to  the  sun  that  a 
series  of  physical  changes  was  in- 
duced, which  eventually  resulted  in 
conferring  upon  our  hemisphere  a 
most  intensely  severe  climate.'^  Its 
results,  however,  and  to  a  great 
extent  the  succession  of  its  physical 
changes,  are  traceable  by  science. 
Here  at  least  she  speaks  in  no  fal- 
tering accents.  Mr.  Archibald 
Oeikie^  showed,  in  1863,  that 
Scotland  gradually  sank  during  the 
formation  of  the  boulder  clay,  and 


during  the  earlier  part  of  the  drift 
period  resembled  the  present  aspect 
of  Greenland.  It  was  then  gradu- 
ally elevated  again  during  the  for- 
mation of  the  stratified  drift 
Amongst  the  mammalia  whose 
remains  have  been  found  in  this 
stratified  drift,  he  notes  the  seal, 
rein-deer,  red  and  fiillow  deer,  elk, 
Irish  elk,  Ba8  primigenius  and  Ek- 
phae primigefUus  (mammoth),  a  liat 
of  quadrupeds  not  much  diftslmilar 
to  the  present  sub-arctic  fEuma. 
Mr.  James  G^ikie  is  still  more  defi- 
nite in  his  account  of  the  English 
glacial  deposits  and  their  fossil 
remains.  The  subjoined  table  give^ 
a  g^eral  view  of  the  ice  age  and 
its  characteristics. 

Recent  period. 

Poetgladal  period  (peat,  neolithic 
mao). 

Last  glacial  period  (erratics,  kc). 

Last  inter-glacial  period  (cate  depo- 
sits, palaeolithic  man,  extinct  mam- 
malia). 

Great  cycle  of  glacial  and  iote^g]aciaI 
periods  (moraines,  perched  blocks, 
O   >     &c.). 

Preglacial  period  (Norwich  crag, 
mastodon,  &c.).* 

Nor  again  is  it  possible  to  anaD*^ 
theezact  orderof  successionamongst 
the  quadrupeds  which  inhabited 
those  bleak  ages.  Thej  maj,  how- 
eyer,  be  gpronped  under  three  heads, 
suggesting  climatic  conditions  cor- 
responding to  the  southern,  arctic. 
and  temperate  zones.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable how  creatures  of  such 
diverse  organisations  and  habits 
could  have  synchronised,  and  there- 
fore we  are  driven,  at  least  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge,  to 
assume  great  changes  of  climate. 
In  the  southern  or.  sub-tropical 
group  of  animals  are  found  the  lion, 


*  Great  lee  Age,  p.  507.  Compare,  however,  Dr.  Wright's  words:  'We  hare  dj 
<lirect  evidence  tliat  man  existed  prerioosto  the  glacial  period.'  (Dr.  Wright,  F.R.S.E.> 
August  1875.) 

*  Grtai  Ice  Age,  p.  504  See  also  The  Climate  of  the  Earth,  Past  and  Present,  by  Gapt. 
Sargeaunt  (Smith  &  Elder,  1875). 

*  On  the  Phenomena  <^  thf  Glacial  Drift  qf  Seotland,  by  A.  Geikie,  F.R.S.E.,  GU^uw, 
1863 ;  and  Scenery  and  Geology  of  Scotland,  London,  1865. 

Geikie's  Great  Ice  Age,  Note  B. 
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the  tiger,  the  hjaefna,  the  rhinoceros 
and  elephant,  that  f ormidablj-armed 
tiger  now  extinct,  Felie  caffir^  and 
the  hippopotamns.  In  the  boreal 
.group  mnst  be  placed  the  glatton, 
reindeer,  marmot,  lemming,  mam. 
moth  and  woolly  rhinoceros.  The 
animals  of  the  temperate  group  are 
the  bison,  nrns,  grizzly  b^r,  cave- 
bear,  Irish  elk,  wild  boar,  wild  cat, 
beayer,  ermine,  weasel,  marten,  otter, 
horso,  &iQ.  The  theory  of  sacces- 
fiive  winter  and  summer  migrations 
from  what  is  now  the  Continent  to 
Great  Britain,  thongh  abandoned 
by  Mr.  G^ikie,  has  been  perhaps  too 
rashly  discarded.  It  is  in  some 
6ort  supported  by  existing  though 
partial  migrations  at  present  witnes- 
sed  in  Sioeria  and  North  America. 
Mr.  GroU's  hypothesis  of  the  eccen- 
tricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  combined 
i^th  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
acting  on  the  isothermal  and  isochei- 
menaf  lines  of  Northern  Europe  and 
Asia,  seems  likely  never  to  rank 
above  a  hypothesis.  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  in  what  mode  it  can  be  test- 
ed. When  such  periods  as  160,000 
or  170,000  or  even  260,000  years 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
these  calculations,  a  million  or  more 
years  may  appear  but  a  trifle  to  the 
ardent  physicists  employed  on  such 
researches,  just  as  they  do  to  the 
geologist  or  the  upholder  of  natural 
selection ;  but  the  cautious  student 
may  well  hesitate  to  yield  his  adhe- 
sion to  these  speculations,  them- 
selves liable  to  be  upset  to-morrow 
by  a  dozen  fresh  theories. 

If  it  be  difficult  to  synchronise 
the  chronology  and  animal  life  of 
the  glacial  epoch,  it  is  easy  to  ob- 
tain a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  extent 
of  the  world  which  at  some  time  or 


other  was  subjected  to  the  reign  of 
ice,  and  which  was  peopled  by  these 
animals  which  have  so  long  passed 
away.  Palsdontology  has  taught  us 
how  the  dry  bones  which  meet  the  eye 
in  different  formations  are  to  be  put 
together  and  clothed  in  skin  and 
flesh.  Boulder  clay,  boulders  and 
the  survivors  of  the  flora  and  fauna 
of  that  age  are  still  irrefragable  wit- 
nesses to  it,  when  the  judge  can 
weigh  evidence.®  All  the  northern 
parts  of  the  globe  appear  to  have 
been  once  subjected  to  glacial  coli- 
ditions.  Inland  Scotland  and  the 
north-east  part  of  England  yet  bear 
its  characters  impressed  on  their 
front.  The  debris  of  the  drift  may  be 
traced  on  the  Pyrenees,  the  north- 
west corner  of  Africa,  across  Ger- 
many into  Hungary,  and  even  overall 
Chinese  Tartary.  Similarly  in  the 
New  World  along  the  wide  range 
of  the  Andes  and  over  Patagonia 
the  ic^-deluge  has  left  its  relics. 
Mr.  Murray  gives  an  admirable 
chart  of  this  epoch,  by  which  its 
limits  may  be  ascertained  at  a 
glance.^ 

A  vast  period  of  time  elapses  be- 
fore the  cnrtain  again  rises  over 
Great  Britain,  displaying  to  the 
curious  eye  early  historical  times. 
Climate  was  ameliorated,  and  pro- 
bably more  sharply  marked  off  than 
before  into  hot  and  cold  seasons 
embracing  the  year.  Bede  men- 
tions vineyards ;  the  vale  of  Glouces- 
ter was  very  fiivonrable  to  the  vine, 
and  Bichard  11.  made  wine  in  the 
Little  Park,  Windsor,  ^o  Even^in 
Smithfield  and  Holbom  we  find 
mention  of  vineyards,  and  in  the 
southern  counties  they  were  attached 
to  every  considerable  monastic  esta- 
blishment, facts  which  show  a  much 


*  Ck>mpare  the  Arctic  flora  anryiving  on  the  highest  Highland  mountains.  Again, 
Arctic  species  of  moss,  Andreaa  Rothii,  Grimmia  trichophylla^  and  the  like  are  fttill  found 
isolated  on  the  great  boulders  which  strev  the  central  Germanic  plain.  (Berkeley, 
HtLndbook  of  BrUtish  Mossra,  p.  36.)  The  chars,  coregoni  and  great  lake  trout  similarly 
■are  regarded  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Symonds  {Records  of  the  Rocks)  as  surviyals  of  the  Ice  Ago 
in  Great  Britain  and  Scandinavia. 

'  In  The  Geographical  DUtrihution  of  Mammals :  the  Glacial  Drift. 
'*  Notes  and  Qwiries,  5th  series,  ii.  105. 
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warmer  climate  than  the  present. 
In  the  earliest  historic  times  the 
conntry  is  seen  covered  with  marsh 
and  wood.  Many  of  the  species, 
however,  which  were  congenial  to 
this  physical  configni*ation  of  the 
island  have  since  perished.  The 
Romans  seem  to  have  been  fond  of 
the  chase  of  the  wild  boar  in  Britain. 
An  altar  was  foand  at  Dnrham  de- 
dicated to  the  god  Silvanns  by 
the  prefect  of  an  ala  of  soldiers 
who  had  slain  a  wild  boar  of  ex- 
traordinary size,  which  had  set 
many  of-  his  predecessors  at  de- 
fiance.^* At  Birdoswald  was  fonnd 
another  altar  dedicated  also  to  Sil- 
vanns by  the  hnnters  of  Banna. 
Vast  herds  of  domestic  cattle,  espe- 
cially swine,  under  the  care  of  swine 
or  neat  herds,  roamed  through  the 
pastures  and  amongst  the  beech 
woods  of  Britain,  forming  a  large 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  The  cattle  of  the  villeins 
was  driven  with  that  of  their  lords 
to  gp:*aze  on  the  common  pasture.^' 
Horses  were  largely  bred,  seemingly 
of  a  small  kind,  however,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
horse-shoes,  which  are  occasionally 
dag  up.  Besides  the  hart,  buffaloes, 
hares,  and  rabbits  were  inclosed  in 
the  forests ;  the  watching  and  pre- 
serving of  these  formed  a  great  part 
of  the  duties  of  the  villeins.  The 
breed  of  British  dogs,  which  had 
been  especially  admired  hj  the 
Bomans,^^  was  still  kept  up  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  every  two  vil- 
leins were  obliged  to  maintain  one 
of  these  animals.*^  Bede  celebrates 
the  seals,  whales  and  dolphins   of 


Oreat  Britain,  and  the  deer  and 
goats  of  Ireland;  connecting  the  Isle 
of  Selsey  with  the  abundance  of  its 
seals.  We  hear  also  of  the  Sootcb 
ermine  and  sable  skins.  The  fond- 
ness of  the  Norman  princes  for 
hunting  doubtless  preserved  several 
kinds  of  quadrupeds  in  larger  num- 
bers  than  would  naturally  have  ex> 
isted  during  their  reigns.  The 
Conqueror,  says  the  Saxon  Ghrondeley, 
'made  large  forests  for  the  deer^ 
and  enacted  laws  therewith,  so  that 
whosoever  killed  a  hart  or  a  hind 
should  be  blinded.  As  he  forbade 
killing  the  deer,  so  also  the  boars  ; 
and  he  loved  the  tall  stags  as  if  he 
were  their  father.  He  also  appointed 
concerning  the  hares  that  they 
should  go  free.'  In  Henry  the 
First's  tune  the  same  chronicle  gives 
us  a  lively  idea  of  the  extent  of 
these  deer  forests.  When  Henry  of 
Boston  in  that  king's  reign  came  to 
Peterborough  to  take  possession  of 
his  abbey,  a  rout  of  ghostly  hunters 
mounted  on  black  horses  hunted 
black  bucks,  with  black  hounds  to 
match,  in  the  deer  park  of  that  town^ 
and  in  all  the  woods  from  that 
place  to  Stamford.  These  forests^ 
however,  it  is  as  wejl  to  bear  in  mind, 
were  special  prerogatives  of  oar 
kings  before  the  Conquest.  All 
wild  beasts  and  birds  belonged  ab- 
solutely to  the  king,  even  before 
Canute's  time.  He  enacted  a  canon 
allowing  all  free  persons  to  hunt  on 
their  own  grounds, '  being  out  of  my 
chase.'  AJ^wood'^  quaintly  puts 
back  the  origin  of  a  forest  as  far 
almost  as  Walton  does  the  art  of  fish- 
ing.    'It  doth  appear  that   there 


"  See  the  inscription  given  from  Camden  in  Wright*s  The  Celt,  the  Bonum,  and  the 
Saxotht  p.  207,  ed.  i»  1852. 

»•  lAppenberg's  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  ed.  Thorpe,  ii.  357. 
"  See  Nemosianus,  Cyneg.  v.  123: 

'  Seid  non  Spartanos  tantnm,  tantumve  moloesos 
Eucendum  catulos ;  divisa  Britannia  mittit 
Veloccs  nostriqiic  orbis  yenatibus  aptos.* 
Stiabo  also  praises  the  British  hound,  and  Oppian,  Cyneg.  i.  46S.     Hotspur  tttlks  of 
*  Lady,  my  brach;*  but  Shakespeare,  though  there  are  some  200  allusions  to  the  dog  in 
his  plajs,  never  commends  it. 
"  Lappenberg,  ii.  362. 
"  Forest  Laves,  161 5. 
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^Yere  forests,  yea  eren,  in  the  verie 
time  of  King  David.  For  he  saith 
in  his  50  Psahue  these  words — ''  Oh 
Lord,  I  need  not  to  offer  unto  Thee 
burnt  sacrifices  of  beasts,  for  all  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  forests  are  Thine." 
Then,  ei^o,  there  were  forests  of  wild 
beasts  in  his  time.'  The  best  known 
of  these  is  of  course  the  New  Forest, 
which,  however,  was  probably  af- 
forested at  a  much  less  cost  of  hu- 
man misery  than  the  monks  aver. 
Nor  was  a  forest  necessarily,  as  is 
popularly  believed,  a  wooded  place 
only.  Manwood's  definition  of  it, 
together  with  the  stem  forest  laws 
which  fenced  it  in  against  poachers 
and  appointed  verderers  and  re- 
garders  to  look  after  its  beasts, 
show  what  a  golden  age  that  must 
have  been  for  our  native  quadru- 
peds. *A  forest,'  says  he,  'is  a 
certain  territory  of  woody  gpronnds 
and  fertile  pastures,  privileged  for 
wild  beasts  and  fowls  of  forest 
chase,  and  warren,  to  rest  and  abide 
in,  in  the  safe  protection  of  the 
King,  for  his  princely  delight  and 
pleasure.' 

What  the  fauna  of  England  was  200 
years  ago  has  been  painted  in  a  few 
nraphic  touches  by  Lord  Macaulay 
in  his  celebrated  3rd  chapter.  Most 
of  the  country  being  still  uninclosed, 
many  animals  which  are  now  rare 
roamed  in  abundance.  Bed  deer  in 
England  now  found  wild  only  on 
Exmoor  were  then  frequently  seen 
in  different  southern  counties.  *  On 
one  occasion  Queen  Anne  travelling 
to  Portsmoath  saw  a  herd  of  no  less 
than  500.'  Foxes  abounded  every- 
where. The  wild  bull  was  known 
in  a  few  forests  south  of  ChiUing- 
ham,  though  now  only  found  at 
Lyme  Park  and  Chartley.>«  'The 
badger  made  his  dark  and  tortuous 
holes  on  the  side  of  every  hill  where 
the  copse- wood  grew  thick.  The 
wild  cats  were  frequently  heard  by 


night  wailing  iy)und  the  lodges  of 
the  rangers  of  Whittlebary  and 
Needwood.  The  yellow-breasted 
marten  was  still  pursued  in  Gran- 
bourne  Chase  for  his  fur,  reputed 
inferior  only  to  that  of  the  sable.' 
Just  as  drainage  has  banished  the 
vast  flocks  of  wild  fowl  which  every 
winter  used  to  be  seen  in  the  East 
Anglian  fens,  so  has  inclosure  been 
a  chief  agent  in  extirpating  these 
once  common  creatures.  So  late  as 
1607  a  herd  of  about  a  thousand  red 
deer  roamed  through  Yorkshire. 
It  was  much  diminished,  however, 
by  the  depredations  of  the  Bor- 
derers. When  Henry,  Prince  of 
Wales,  visited  that  county  in  1609, 
he  was  entertained  at  Streetthorpe, 
on  the  side  of  Hatfield  Chase, 
towards  Doncaster ;  and,  after  one 
day  spent  in  a  plain  stag-hunt, 
was  next  amused  by  Mr.  Portington, 
the  Chief  Begarder  of  Thome,  with 
a  spectacle  which  recalls  recent 
hunting  displays  of  Jung  Bahadoor 
for  the  delectation  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  Nepaul.  Prince  Henry 
and  his  retinue  embarked  at  Tud- 
worth,  their  host's  residence,  in 
about  a  hundred  boats  which  had 
been  provided  for  the  purpose,  and 
having  driven  some  five  hundred 
deer  out  of  the  woods  and  adjacent 
grounds,  which  had  previously  been 
collected  there  by  the  keepers,  the 
creatures  took  to  the  water.  The 
royal  party  pursuing  with  their 
little  navy,  drove  them  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  levels,  known  as  Thome 
Mere,  where,  being  up  to  their 
necks  in  water,  '  their  homed  heads 
being  raised  seemed  to  represent  a 
little  wood.'  Some  were  then  killed 
in  the  water;  others,  with  ropes 
thrown  round  their  horns,  were 
dragged  to  land  and  slain.  The 
Prince  dined  that  day  with  the 
Begarder, '  and  was  very  merry  and 
well  pleased  at  his  day's  work.'  *^ 


'*  £.g.  at  Bishop  AucklaDd,  Burton  Qoiutable,  and  Gisbom,  in  Yorkshire,  and  Wol- 
lerton,  Notta.    ^Bell,  Britiak  Quadrupeds,  p.  370.) 

>'  Quoted  in  Huntez^s  History  of  the  Deaanery  of  Doncaster,  from  De  la  Pryme*8  liS. 
now  in  the  Britiah  Muaeum. 
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At  present  all  English  animals 
larger  than  the  rat,  it  not  specially 
protected,  are  year  byyear  bojoming 
BCArcer  amongst  us.  A  man  of  fifty 
may  see  a  change  in  their  numbers 
during  his  life-time  by  reflecting 
how  they  have  decreased  since  his 
boyhood. 

This  brief  review  of  the  different 
epochs  of  animal  life  and  its  vicis- 
sitades  which  our  island  has  seen, 
leads  to  some  very  interesting  ques- 
tions. What,  for  instance,  are  the 
chief  qaadmpeds  belonging  to  the 
palsBontologist's  realm  which  for  long 
ages  flourished  in  our  land  ?  Caves, 
turbaries,  and  marshes,  such  as  those 
at  Ilford,  in  the  Thames  Valley, 
which  have  produced  the  remains 
of  one  hundred  elephants  alone, 
return  a  definite  answer  by  dis- 
closing— 
The  bones  of  some  Tast  bolk  that  lived  and 

roar'd 
Before  man  was.** 

The  Mastodons,  elephants  with  the 
grinding  teeth  less  complex  in 
structure,  and  adapted  for  bruising 
coarser  substances,  especially  M. 
longtrostris  (Kaup)  roamed  during 
the  pliocene  period  over  England, 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Re- 
mains of  the  Elephas  primigenius 
(woolly  mammoth),  the  latest  form 
of  the  true  elephants,  according 
to  Professor  Owen,**  which  found 
its  sustenance  in  temperate  lati- 
tudes, are  found  in  British  post- 
pliocene  deposits.  Two  species  of 
of  rhinoceros  (E.  leptorrkmue  and 
tiehorrimu^.  each  of  them  two- 
horned,  existed  in  the  land,  and 
were  even  preceded  by  a  kindred 
species  devoid  of  horns  {acwothe" 


rtum).  The  great  Irish  elk,  the 
reindeer,  and  our  present  red  deer 
roamed  through  the  wide  savan- 
nahs near  river  basins.  Monkeys 
{Macacus  eocoentu)  sported  overhead 
by  day,  while  the  noctule  and  horse- 
shoe bats,  known  by  their  remains 
which  have  been  found  in  bone 
caverns  in  the  West  of  England, 
flitted  abroad  at  twilight.  Three 
species  of  bears  (Z7.  arctos^  prueuSj 
and  spelceus),^  the  cave  hyama 
(H,  8pel<Ba)j  the  great  cave  tiger 
(Felts  spelcea)^  the  wild  cat  and  the 
Machairodtis  laiidenSy  with  its  huge 
sabre-like  teeth,  prowled  throngh 
the  forests.  The  glutton  (Ouh 
luseus)  climbed  their  branches.^' 
Tapir-like  animals  (Paloeotheria), 
equalling  a  horse  in  size,  frequented 
the  marshes.  The  fossil  horse  and 
ass  must  have  abounded.  Their 
remains  have  been  found  at  Cro- 
mer and  Preston.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  small  rodents,  the 
weasel,  and  some  marsupial  ani- 
mals akin  to  genera  now  confined 
to  Australia  and  Van  Diemen*8 
Land,  a  tolerable  conspectus  may  be 
obtained  of  British  animals  when 
man  was  their  contemporary,  though 
he  seems  to  have  had  little  power, 
thanks  to  his  feeble  weapons,  to 
exterminate  species  or  interfere,  as 
he  has  since  done,  with  the  settled 
order  of  nature. 

Again,  what  animals  have  unques- 
tionably-become extinct  in  histori- 
cal times  ?  Little  doubt  can  exist 
that  the  brown* bear  (U.  atwto), to 
treat  first  of  the  earliest  historic 
species  which  has  died  out,  inha- 
bited Britain  in  times  of  which  his- 
tory takes  cognisance.     Professor 


"  The  Princess. 

^*  PdUsontology,  P*  39i-  ^  capital  representation  of  this  animal  caired  on  one  of  its 
own  tusks,  unquestionably  by  palffioUthic  man,  was  found  by  M.  lArtet  in  the  eaye  of 
La  Madelaine.  Not  only  are  its  outlines  traced,  but  the  mammoth's  characteristic  long- 
haired mane  is  represented  by  a  set  of  falling  lines.  See  a  woodcut  of  it  in  Lyelli 
AfUiquUy  of  Man,  4th  ed.  p.  139. 

**  '  Compared  individually,  the  brown,  griEsly,  and  cave  bears  stood  in  mneh  the  nme 
relative  height  as  the  Shetluid  pony,  Galloway,  and  dray  horM.'  (A.  L.  Adams,  F X.Sm 
in  Field  paper,  November  6,  1875.) 

'1  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkiiw  fbnnd  the  jaw  of  one  in  a  Welsh  cavern.  (Proesedii^  0/  tie 
GtUoffieal  Society,  May  1871,  p.  407.) 
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Owen  has  fonnd  remainB  Id  the  most 
recent  formations  throughout  Eng- 
land which  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  fossil,  and  if  not  perfectly  iden- 
tical with  the  bear  which  yet  exists 
in   Northern  Europe,  it  is  at  all 
events  bnt  a  varieiy.  After  the  cave- 
bears  died  ont,  the  grizzly  bears  (17. 
jmsctts)  followed,  and  then  came  the 
&te  of  the  brown  bears.  The  bear  is 
an  animal  little  fitted  to  withstand 
the  march  of  civilisation.   It  is  gra- 
dually becoming  rare  at  present  in 
Switzerland,  being  chiefly  confined 
to  the  Orisons.     It  is  noted  as  a 
curious  fact  that  five  were  seen  to- 
gether on  one  occasion  in  the  Enga- 
dine,  in  1852."     Plutarch  tells  of 
the  bear  being  transported  from 
our  islands  to  Rome,  and  Martial 
says — 

Nnda  Caledonio  sic  pectora  pnebuit  uno 
Non  falsa  pendens  in  cruce  Laureolns.** 

Many  places  in  Wales  are  yet 
ixtlled  Penarth  (bear's  head),  and 
Pennant  says  it  inhabited  Scotland 
up  to  1057.  Skulls  and  remains  of 
it  have  been  found  in  Irish  peat- 
bogs. Tradition  tells  that  one  of 
the  Gordons  of  Scotland,  so  late  as 
1457,  received  the  king's  commands 
to  carry  three  bear's  heads  on  his 
banner,  as  a  reward  for  slaying  a 
fierce  Scotch  bear.  Lions  have  in 
a  similar  manner  become  extinct  in 
Elurope  during  historical  times. 
In  the  fifth  century,  B.C.,  they  had 
a  range  in  Greece  from  the  River 
Nestus,  in  Thrace,  to  the  Achelous, 
and  attacked  the  camels  of  Xerxes 
during  his  march  into  Europe.'^ 

The  history  of  the  wolf  can  be 
better  traced.  It  abounds  at  present 
throughout  all  North  America  into 
Mexico,  extends  all  over  Europe, 
save  the  British  Isles,  and  is  found 
north  of  a  line  running  through 
Persia  into  Japan.  In  Norway, 
indeed,  its  numbers  seem  to  have 


increased  in  the  last  century.   Pon- 
toppidan  says — 'The   wolf  is  now 
become  the  torment  and  plague  of 
this  country.     In  former  times  it  is 
not  known  that  a  wolf  was  ever 
seen  in    the    diocese    of   Bergeu. 
Pilefield  was  then  the  bound  of  this 
creature's  devastations ;    he  never 
passed  the  mountain  till  about  the 
year  1718.'^^  Just  a  thousand  years 
ago.  King  Edgar  is  credited  witli 
having  rooted  wolves  out  of  Wales 
by  commuting  a  tax  of  gold   and 
silver,  imposed  on  the  Welsh  Princes 
by  Athelstan,  into  an  annual  tribute 
of  300  wolves'  heads.     This  would 
show  that  wolves  then  existed  in 
Wales;  but  in  England  they  are 
found  for  ages  onwards.      In  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  a  Wolf-Hunter- 
General  had  to  be  appointed  like  the 
Louvetiers  of  Brittany  at  present. 
The  border   counties  between   the 
two  kingrdoms  wer^   especially  in- 
fested with  them.      On    May   14, 
1 281,  a  mandamus  was  issued,  com- 
manding all  bailifis  in  the  counties 
of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Hereford, 
Stafford,  and  Salop,  to  assist  Peter 
Corbett,  the  Wolf-Hunter-General, 
in  their  extirpation.  Various  estates 
are  still  held   (such  as  Wormhill, 
in  Derbyshire,  Harbottle  Castle  and 
Otterboume,  in  the  north  of  the 
country),  by  the  tenure  of  keeping 
the  neighbouring  districts  free  of 
wolves.     In  Athelstan's  reign,  they 
abounded  in  Yorkshire  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  retreat  was  built  at 
Flixton  '  to  defend  passengers  from 
the  wolves  that  they  should  not  be 
devoured  by  them.'  The  date  of  their 
disappearance  in  England   is  un- 
known.    They  infested  Sherwood 
Forest  in  Henry  VI.'s  reign,  for  Sir 
Kobert  Plumpton  obtained  a  bovate 
of  land,  called  Wolf  Hunt  Land,  in 
the  county  of  Notts  *  by  service  of 
winding  a  horn,    and   chasing  or 
frightening  the  wolves  in  the  Forest 


"  Lord  Clermont's  Guide  to  the  Quadrupeds  and  Beptiles  0/ Europe, 

•■  De  SpectaCf  ep.  7. 

■*  Herodotas,  vii.  125-6. 

**  tiisL  qfNonoa^,  London,  1758,  Part  II.  p.  17. 
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of  Sherwood.'  The  last  wolf  in 
Scotland  is  said  to  have  been  killed 
by  Sir  Ewen  Cameron,  in  1680  ;  the 
last  presentment  for  killing  them  in 
Ireland  was  made  in  the  connty  of 
Cork)  1710.*^  With  the  extinction 
of  the  wolf  from  the  British  Isles  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  spice  of  fero- 
city inherited  by  their  inhabitants 
from  the  old  Scandinavian  wolf, 
Fenrir,  has  also  died  ont.  Ossian's 
poetry  in  the  last  oentary  was  said 
by  an  acnte  critic  not  to  possess 
the  antiquity  to  which  it  laid  claim 
on  acconnt  of  their  being  in  it  no 
mention  of  the  wolf.*^  'Every  now 
and  then  a  huge  brindled  sheep-dog 
takes  to  bad  ways  in  our  raral  dis- 
tricts, lives  in  the  woods,  and  main- 
tains itself  for  a  time  by  rapine, 
when  the  newspapers  immediately 
contain  a  story  of  a  wolf  being  at 
large  in  such  and  sach  a  district. 

The  beaver  is  another  animal 
shown  by  incontrovertible  evidence 
to  have  inhabited  onr  islands  in  his- 
toric times.  SibbaJd  asserts  firom 
Boethios  that  it  was  fonnd  in 
Scotland.*®  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire, 
was  ancienfclv  called  Bever-lac,  from 
the  beavers  m  the  River  Hull ;  '  the 
town,'  says  Leland,  '  hath  yn  theyr 
common  seal  the  fignre  of  a  bever.' 
In  Beverege  (Worcestershire), 
Bevercoates  (Notts),  and  Bever- 
stone  (Gloucestershire),  allusions  to 
the  animal  are  apparent.  In  its  con- 
gener, the  water  vole,  many  of 
whose  habits  strikingly  resemble 
the  beaver,  a  familiar  representa- 
tive of  the  extinct  race  may  be  seen 
in  every  watercourse.  Wales,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  the  strong- 
hold  of  the  beaver  in  our  island. 
*In  the  Conway,'  says  Camden,  *is 
the    Beavers'    Pool.'      The    Tivy, 


according  to  Giraldns  CambrensiBy*^ 
'  is  the  onlv  river  in  Wales,  or  even 
in  England,  which  has  beavers  ;  in 
Scotland  they  are  said  to  be  found 
in  one  river,  but  are  very  scarce.' 
As  Oiraldmadean  itinerary  of  Wales 
in  the  train  of  Archbishop  Baldwin, 
his  testimony  is  peculiarly  valuable. 
The  beaver  in  Welsh  is  called  afane 
(from  cmon,  a  river,  and  Jdy  a  dog, 
connected  with  'chien,'  ' cams'), 
and  firom  the  number  of  places  so 
designated,  must  at  one  time  have 
been  common  in  the  country.  In 
one  of  Howel  Dha's  laws  it  is 
laid  down  that, '  The  king  is  to  have 
the  worth  of  beavers,  martens,  and 
ermines,  in  whatsoever  spot  they 
shall  be  killed,  because  from  them 
the  borders  of  the  king's  garments 
are  made.'  The  price  of  one  of 
their  skins  is  fixed  at  120  pence, 
whereas  the  skin  of  a  marten  is 
valued  at  only  24  pence,  and  that 
of  the  ermine,  fox,  and  otter  at 
12  pence.  Of  course,  Oiraldus  and 
everyone  who  mentions  the  beaver 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  retails  the 
old  classical  stories  of  the  beaver*8 
subtlety j*^  which  reminds  ns  of  the 
American  story  of  the  coon  calling 
out,  '  Don't  fire,  captain,  I'll  oome 
down ! '  To  quote  Girald  onoe 
more,  '  In  Germany  and  the  Arctic 
regions,  where  beavers  abound, 
great  and  religious  persons,  in  times 
of  fastii^,  eat  the  tBtals  of  this  fioh- 
like  animal,  as  having  both  the  taste 
and  colour  of  fish.'  Readers  of  the 
OompUat  Angler  will  remember  how 
amusingly  Walton  assumes  tiiat, 
whether  the  otter  be  fish  or  animal,, 
his  tail  is  certainly  fish.  Aooord- 
ing  to  an  old  cookery  book,  called 
Ld>erBen0dictionwn^  by  Eccard  IV., 
Abbot  of  St.  Gall,  the  monks  of 


**  See  Darvin's  VariaHon  of  Plants  and  Animals  under  Domestication,  i.  p.  16.    Mnira/s 
Geographical  Distribution  of  Mammals,  p.  107. 
"  Groker^B  Boswelfs  Jokihson,  iii.  p.  222. 

**  *  Boethins  dicit  ftbmm  sea  castorem  in  Scotia  reperiri,  on  nunc  reperiatnr  neseio/ 
{Scotia  HUutrata,  Ptos  III.  cap.  t.) 
*•  Lib.  ii.  3. 

**  Jut.  xii.  34 :  '  Imitatus  castora  qui  se 

Eunuchum  ipse  fadt,  eupiens  evadere  damno 
Testiculorum/ 
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that  convent  were  permitted  to  eat 
the  beaver  as  a  species  of  fish  on 
Fridays.  Remains  of  fossil  beavera, 
seemingly  identical  in  every  respect 
with  the  present  Canadian  beaver, 
have  been  found  in  the  flnvio-ma- 
rine  crag,  near  Sonthwold,  Snffolk, 
and  in  several  other  English  locali- 
tdee.  Mr.  F.  Bnckland  states  that 
he  possesses  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
bciaver's  jaw,  not  fossil,  dug  up  in 
the  Lincolnshire  Fens.  One  or  two 
recent  attempts  have  been  made  to 
introduce  the  animal  afresh  into  the 
Norfolk  marbhes;  it  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  creatures  did  so  much 
damaire  by  cutting  down  trees  and 
23.  Ld  dlmiBg  up  the 
streams,  that  it  would  be  very  mez- 
pedient  to  let  them  live  and  mul- 
nply ;  ^^^  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if 
unmolested,  they  wonld  again  in- 
crease there  as  of  old.  We  may 
well  oonclnde  this  section  witn 
Drayton's  testimony — '* 

More  &moTifl»  long  agone,  than  for  the 
salmon's  leap 

For  berers  Tivy  was,  in  her  strong  banks 
that  bred, 

Which  else  no  other  brook  of  Britain  nou- 
rished: 

Where  nature,  in  the  shape  of  this  now 
perisht  beast, 

His  property  did  seem  to  have  wondrously 
ezprest, 

and  much  more  to  the  same  pur- 
port. 

The  wild  boar  probably  main- 
tained himself  in  the  great  forests 
of  England  until  the  Givil  War  and 
the  improvements  in  fire-arms  ex- 
terminated him.  Charles  I.  turned 
oat  some  German  sows  and  boars 
in  the  New  Forest,  which  increased 
and  flourished.  It  is  supposed  that 
iheir  strain  still  exists  there,  being 
known  by  the  smallness  of  the  hind 
quarters.  General  Home,  too,  let 
loose  some  similar  beasts  in  his 
forests  of  Woolmer  and  Holt, 
Hants ;  but  the  country  people  rose 


against  them  and  exterminated 
them:^*  Wild  swine  have  left  their 
record  in  the  names  Swindon, 
Swinford,  and  Swingfield  ;  and  the 
wild  boar  (eofery  boar)  in  Eversham 
and  Eversley.^^  A  copse  near 
Great  Grimsby  still  pays  an  an- 
nual quit  rent  of  i2.  3«.  4d,  to  the 
Corporation  of  Grimsby.  It  pos- 
sesses the  right  of  hunting  the 
wild  boar  in  that  wood ;  and  the 
payment  is  supposed  to  be  an  ac- 
quittal from  the  duty  of  providing 
one  for  the  Corporation  to  hunt. 
The  arms  of  Great  Grimsby  consist 
of  three  boar's  heads.  There  can 
be  no  manner  of  doubt  that,  300  or 
even  250  years  ago,  wild  boars 
roamed  round  Grimsby. 

The  wild  cat  is  another  quadru- 
ped which  it  would  be  very  difficult 
at  present  to  find  in  England,  save 
perhaps  in  a  few  Northern  woods.  In 
1857  the  late  Canon  James  asserted 
that  it  was  yet  found  in  the  woods  of 
Burghlev  and  Rockingham,  where 
it  IS  known  by  the  name  of 
*  birder ;  *  **  but  it  may  be  shrewdly 
suspected  that  his  wild  cats  were 
domestic  toms  which  had  taken  to 
poaching  courses  and  reverted  to 
savage  life.  There  is  a  curious 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Per- 
cival  Cresacre  in  Bamborongh 
Church,  Yorkshire,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  attacked  by  a  wild  cat 
in  the  woods  at  some  distance  from 
the  church.  The  battle  continued 
until  he  reached  the  porch,  when 
both  fell  mortally  wounded.  The 
red  tinge  of  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone with  which  this  porch  is 
paved  is  popularly  said  to  be  owing 
to  the  blood  of  the  combatants. 
The  legend  may,  however,  be  due 
to  that  rationalising  spirit  which  is 
so  fatal  to  mythology.  The  Cres- 
acres  bore  a  wild  cat  as  crest.  In 
Scotland,  the  animal  is  &r  from 
being  uncommon,  and  is  most  gen&- 


*^  PolffoUnon,  Song  vi. 

"  See  Gilbert  White,  ERBtory  of  Selbome,  letter  iz.  to  Pennant. 
*"  Taylor,  Place-Namet,  p.  320.    He  gives  a  curious  list  of  the  quadrupedal  names  of 
places  in  England. 
**  Quarterly  Review ^  No.  201,  Januaiy  1857. 
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rally  found  in  Perthshire,  Aberdeen 
and  Argyle.  They  perhaps  exist 
in  greatest  nnrobers  at  Kintradwell. 
Save  in  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's 
country  (the  head  of  the  Glan 
Chattan),  they  are  subject  to  con- 
stant persecution,  owing  to  their 
bloodtnirsty  attacks  on  game  of  all 
kinds.  The  wild  cat  is  of  a  brindled 
grey  colour,  with  small  triangular 
&ce,  fierce  eyes,  and  a  bushy  tail  of 
about  the  same  thickness  through- 
out. No  one  who  has  ever  seen  a 
wild  cat  ought  to  confound  it  with 
cottagers'  cats,  which  are  so  fre- 
quently shot  in  mistake  for  it. 
When  wounded  or  driven  to  bay, 
wild  cats  will  attack  man  with  the 
utmost  ferocity.  In  fact,  the  wild 
cat  is  only  a  small  species  of  tiger, 
which  it  resembles  in  eyerything 
saye  that  its  colouring  is  not  so 
yiyid,  owing,  in  all  probability,  to 
our  cold  and  sunless  climate  com- 
pared with  India.  Mr.  F.  Buck- 
land  ''  states  that  a  striking  differ- 
ence between  the  really  wild  and 
the  tame  cat  exists  in  the  respective 
length  of  the  intestines.  He  found 
these  to  be  only  five  feet  in  length 
in  two  specimens  of  the  wild  oat, 
whereas  they  would  probably  be 
three  times  t£at  measurement  in  the 
domestic  cat. 

Whales  and  seals,  in  like  manner, 
are  extinct  or  driven  away  from 
the  coasts  of  England.  The  latter 
animal,  indeed,  is  sometimes  found 
basking  on  the  Norfolk  sandbanks, 
and  we  have  seen  one  at  the  Land's 
End;  but,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, they  may  be  deemed  lost  to 
our  native  mammals.  They  are 
yet  found  in  abundance,  however, 
round  Scotland ;  and  many  are  the 
legends  told  of  them  there  and  in 
Ireland.  Professor  Bell,  their  latest 
historian,  reckons  five  species  of 
seal  amongst  the  British  mammals. 
Mr.  Lament,  in  his  Yachting  in  the 


Arctic  Seas  (Ghatto  and  Windns, 
1876)  g^ves  much  novel  informa- 
tion respecting  the  habits  and  os- 
teology of  the  walrus  and  of  several 
of  the  seals  which  have  at  times 
been  seen  on  the  British  coasts. 
His  account  of  the  walrus  in  par- 
ticular largely  adds  to  our  know- 
ledge of  that  animal.  It  is  a  pity 
that  his  book  is  so  disfigured  with 
constant  recitals  of  '  smashing '  this 
bear's  shoulder  and  '  crashing '  that 
walrus's  skull.  The  keenest  sports- 
man uses  the  greatest  reticence  on 
these  points;  and  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  an  express  rifle  and  ex- 
ploding shells  should  no  more  he 
killed  over  again  before  the  pnhlic 
with  all  the  harrowing  details  of 
their  slaughter  than  Medea's  hoys 
be  slain  upon  the  stage.  Jenyns 
credits  English  zoology  with  two 
specimens  of  the  Manatus  which 
were  cast  ashore  near  Leith  and  off 
the  Shetland  Isles;  but  Professor 
Bell  righly  denies  the  manatee's 
claim  to  belong  to  our  fauna,  con- 
sidering  they  had  probably  been 
drifted  to  us  from  the  West  Indies 
by  the  Gulf  Stream  .*«  Occasionally 
a  whale  is  cast  ashore  in  England, 
or  driven  into  a  bay  and  killed  in 
the  Shetlands,  as  so  graphically 
described  in  the  Ptra^.  But  Britain 
was  once  as  celebrated  for  its 
whales  as  its  pearls  ;  witness^ 

Te  hellnosus  qui  remotis 
Ohetrepit  oceanus  Britannis  ;*' 

and  Juvenal — 

CuDcta  exsaperans  patrimonia  censtift 
Quantodelphinia  balsBoa  Britannica  major." 

The  whale  (Balona  Biscayensu) 
used  to  be  pursued  in  the  Middle 
Apnea  in  the  Channel  and  the  Bay  of 
Biscay;  but  the  fishery  has  long 
been  extinct,  and  nothing  had  been 
heard  of  the  *  Nordkaper '  (as  the 
whale  was  called)  since  the  close  of 
the    last    century.      It   was   then 


**  Log-book  of  a  Fisherman,  p.  252. 

**  Jenyns,  Manual  of  British  Fsrtsbrates,  p.  40.    Bell,  p.  380. 
•'  Hor.  Od.  iv.  14,  47. 

'*  Jur.   X.    13.      Compare  Henry  of  Huntingdon's  description  of  Britain  (lib.  i.), 
abundat  et  yitulis  marinis ;  capinntur  et  saspe  delphines  et  babenae.' 
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regularly  caught  near  the  coasts  of 
Nantackety  and  -was  not  unfreqaent 
in    the    Northern    Atlantic.      On 
January  17,  1854,  however,  one  of 
these  whales,  accompanied  by  its 
cub,  appeared  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
ontside  the  harbonr  of  San  Sebas- 
tian.    Though  the  mother  escaped, 
the  young  one  was  captured,  and 
its  skeleton  brought  to  Pampeluna. 
It  was  twenty-six  Spanish  feet  long, 
and  from  it  the  Danish  naturalist 
Eschricht  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  fact  that  the  Nordkaper,  the 
object  of  the  fishery  of  the  Basques, 
belonged  to  the  South  Sea  whales, 
bat  was    an   independent  species, 
quite  different  from  the  Gape  whale. 
In  January  1875  ^  whale  (said  to 
have  been  the  Greenland  or  *  right 
whale,'  but  this  was    probably  a 
mistake)  was  drifted  on  shore  dead 
at    Mevagissey,    and     another    at 
T^igmnouth,  which  was  a  rorqual 
(halcenoptera  rostraid).     In  March 
of  the  same  year  another  rorqual 
was  stranded  at  Hippisburgh   on 
the  Norfolk  Coast.     It  was   74ft. 
6ui.  long  from  tip  of  jaw  to  centre  of 
tail.     Captain  Markham's  Whaling 
Ormse  in  Bajffm's  Bay  graphically 
describes  whide  fishing,  and  all  con- 
nected with  it  as  at  present  carried 
on.     The  author's  enthusiasm  led 
him  to  join  a  whaler,  and  make  a 
voyage  in  her,  so  that  he  acquired 
a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  Professor  Bell  describes 
twelve  species  of  whale  as  having 
been  killed  or  seen  in  our  seas.^^ 

Many  curious  speculations  have 
arisen  on  the  origin  of  our  domes- 
ticated animals.  History,  palsoon- 
tology,  and  the  stock  breeder's  ex- 
perience must  be  consulted  herein. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  ox,  the  most 
useful  of  the  farm  yard's  inhabitants. 


Penetrating  as  far  as  we  can  into 
the  mists  of  antiquity  we  notice  two 
types  of  wild  oxen  in  great  Britain 
whose  fossil  remains  are  frequently 
found.  All  our  existing  nineteen 
breeds  of  cattle,  strange  though  it 
may  seem,  are  descended  from  these. 
One  of  these  kinds^^  yet  exists  at 
Chillingham  in  its  pure  state  though 
smaller  than  the  original  stock.  It 
is  also  kept  at  Cadzow,  Lyme  Park, 
and  Chartley,  but  is  recorded  to 
have  existed  in  several  other  parks 
and  forests.  During  the  neolithic 
period  it  was  domesticated  in 
Switzerland.  The  Pembroke  breed 
at  present  closely  resembles  it,  and 
doubtless  is  its  descendant.  It  lived 
in  England  as  a  wild  animal  in 
CaBsar's  time,  and  is  well  described 
by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,^^  who  adds 
that  it  is  veiy  fierce  and  hates  any 
herbage  man  may  have  touched. 
Landseer's  pencil  has  familiarised 
those  who  have  never  seen  the 
Chillingham  herd  with  these  white- 
coated  black-nosed  cattle.  In  Henry 
II.'s  reign  these  wild  cattle  roamed 
in  the  gre&t  forest  which  then  sur- 
rounded London.  Bos  longifro^is, 
on  the  contrary,  was  of  a  small  size, 
with  short  body  and  fine  legs.  Its 
remains  have  been  found  in  Britain, 
associated  with  those  of  the  elephant 
and  rhinoceros ;  and  it  was  domes- 
ticated here  during  the  Roman 
period.  Owen  thinks  that  Welsh 
and  Highland  cattle  are  descended 
from  it.  It  cannot  have  been  much 
dissimilar  to  the  red  Devons  of  the 
present  day.  In  Scandinavia  yet  a 
thii*d  kind  was  common,  with  a 
curious  hump  between  its  horns 
(B,  frantosus).  This  peculiarity  it 
has  probably  handed  down  to  the 
Galloways  and  Scotch  black  cattle 
which  in  all  likelihood  trace  their 


••  For  the  anatomy  of  the  cetacea,  see  Professor  Flower's  Recent  Mfmoirs  of  the  Cetacea 
(Ray  Society,  1866),  and  for  the  curious  rudimentary  presence  of  hind  limbs  in  the  whale- 
bone whales  and  their  organisation  as  the  most  perfect  of  this  group  of  animals,  see  that 
voL,  p.  136 ;  and  IVof.  Bell,  2nd  ed.,  p.  374. 

*  6a8  primigenius.    See  Barwin,  Variation  of  Plants  and  Anitnals,  fc,  i.  p.  81. 

*^  *  Bores  sunt  silvestres  colore  candidissimo,  juba  densa  et  demissa,  truculenti  et  feri, 
adeo  ut  humano  genere  abhorrentes,  ut  ab  iis,  quse  homines  vel  manibus  contrectarint  vel 
halitu  perflaverint  per  multos  dies  abstineant,  et  dolo  capti  moriantur.'  {Scotia  Mlus- 
trata,  ii.  2.) 
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aDcesirj  to  it.  These  and  indeed 
all  the  European  genera  of  Bos  are 
broadly  marked  off  from  Eastern 
cattle  by  haying  no  hump  on  their 
backs. 

The  origin  of  the  numberless  ex- 
isting  breeds  of  the  horse  is  lost  in 
antiquity.  It  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  mammoth  and  rhinoceros, 
and  its  bones  have  been  found  at 
Brighton  and  elsewhere.  From 
these  it  may  be  gathered  that  the 
primitiye  horse  'differed  from  the 
existing  domestic  horse  in  its  larger 
proportional  head  and  jaws,  for  it 
was  smaller  in  the  frame  than  an 
ordinary  horse.  ***  Curiously  enough, 
though  the  horse  once  abounded  in 
America,  on  the  Spaniards  dis- 
covering that  country  it  had  long 
been  extinct.  They  nowever  intro- 
duced European  horses,  and  now 
the  descendants  of  these  animals 
run  wild  over  the  Savannahs.  This 
fact  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Darwin  as 
'  a  marvellous  event  in  the  history 
of  animals.'  Gassar  and  Strabo 
celebrated  the  activity  and  good 
discipline  of  the  British  horses. 
Athelstan  prohibited  their  expor- 
tation, save  as  presents.  Our  large 
dray  horses  are  due  to  Flemish  or 
German  blood.  Roger  de  Belesme 
introduced  Spanish  stallions  into 
his  estate  in  Powysland  greatly  to 
the  improvement  of  his  stock.^^ 
Drayton  sings  of — 

the  Cbmerian  fleldSi 
Than  which  in  all  oiir  Wales  there  w  no 

country  yields 
An  excellenter  horse,  so  full  of  natural  fire, 
As  one  of  Phcebus'  steeds  had  been  that 

fetallion*8  sire 
Which  first  their  race  begun:  or  of  th' 

Asturian  kind 
Which  some  have  held  to  be  begotten  by 

the  wind.** 

Remains  of  the  domestic  horse 
have    been    found    in   Swiss  lake 


dwellings  belonging  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  stone  period.  Our 
ponies  may  be  distinguished  accord- 
ing to  their  different  districts,  just 
as  those  of  the  different  islands  of 
the  Malay  Archipelago  are  distin- 
guishable.^^  The  ass,  it  may  be 
added,  is  sprung  from  the  Arabian 
wild  ass.  It  is  mentioned  in  Ethel- 
dred's  reign,  but  seems  to  have  be- 
come extinct  in  HoUingshed's  time, 
who  quaintly  says  that  m  Elizabeth's 
reign,  'our  lande  did  yeelde  no  asses.' 
The  pig  is  believed  to  have  sprung 
from  two  distinct  lines;  one  the 
/S.  scrofa  (wild  boar),  which  possesses 
so  extensive  a  geographical  range, 
and  secondly  from  an  eastern  type, 
whose  wild  parent-form  is  unknown, 
styled  by  Nathusius  the  Sua  Indicus. 
Two  domesticated  forms,  akin  to 
these  two  variations,  existed,  says 
Professor  Biitimeyer,  contempo- 
raneously in  Switzerland  during 
the  neolithic  period.  The  Chinese 
breed,  with  which  our  farmers  are 
fiimiliar,  shows  the  influence  of 
this  Oriental  strain  in  a  marked 
manner.  We  have  seen  a  lap-dog 
brought  from  the  Summer  Palace 
at  Pekin  which  exactly  reproduced 
their  retrouesS  noses  and  marvellous 
facial  expression.^^  The  tame  rab- 
bit is  certainly  descended  from  the 
wild  kind.  With  regard  to  the 
dog,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
is  one  wild  species  or  many. 
Egyptian  art  frequently  represents 
a  singular  dog  like  a  greyhound ; 
a  closely  allied  variety  to  this  yet 
exists  m  Northern  Africa.*'^  A 
dog  grreatly  resembling  it  may  be 
seen  on  one  of  the  bronze  dishes 
discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nim- 
rud,  which  is  unique  in  Assyrian 
art ;  the  dog^  it  delights  to  repre- 
sent  being  mostly  powerful  mas- 
tiffs.^^    The  dog's  tail  is  always  re- 


"  Owen,  British  Fossil  Jiammals, 

**  Pennant's  British  Zoology. 

**  Polyolhion^  Song  vi. 

**  Darwin,  Variation,  jv,  i.  p.  56. 

**  Ibid,  i.  p.  69. 

*^  Ibid.  i.  p.  24 ;  and  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians. 

**  Hawlinson's  Ancient  Monarchus,  vol.  i.  passim. 
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^curved,  whereas  that  of  the  wolf  is 
straight,  so  that,  much  as  some  dogs 
resemble  wolves,  they  are  not  de- 
scended from  those  animals.  The 
mastiffs  of  Great  Britain  were  al- 
ways celebrated  with  the  ancients.*^ 
It  forms  another  difficult  inquiry 
to  settle  the  ancestry  of  the  common 
•cat.  The  differences  are  so  striking 
(the  cnrions  cylindrical  and  tran- 
cated  tail  of  Felis  caiua  never  re- 
4ippearing  in  the  domestic  variety^) 
that  it  seems  exceedingly  nnlikely 
that  the  common  cat  springs  from 
onr  native  wild  one.  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald  in  the  seventeenth  centnry 
discriminated  between  them,  'felis 
sylveetris  major  est  domestica,  den- 
siore  et  longiore  pilo,  colore  f  asco, 
variato,  cauda  crwaiore ; '  and  Mr. 
Darwin  is  inclined  to  connect  the 
•domestic  cat  with  the  three  varieties 
found  in  the  Egyptian  mnmmy  pits 
(the  cat,  as  all  residers  of  Herodotus 
will  remember,  being  a  sacred  ani- 
mal in  Egypt),  two  of  which  are 
still  found  both  wild  and  domesti- 
cated in  different  parts  of  Egypt. 
It  crosses  readily  with  our  wild 
•cat,  and  Mr.  Blyth  remarks  that 
the  progeny  is  unknown  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
where  the  wild  cat  is  extinct.  If 
we  must  look  to  the  East  for  the 
house  cat's  origin,  the  nursery  tale 
-of  Whittington  bringing  his  cat 
into  a  country  which  knew  not  cats 
may  be  a  true  account  of  what 
actually  took  place  in  England. 
In  the  Welsh  Laws  of  Hoel  an 
amusing  penalty  was  exacted  for 
killing  the  king's  cat,  the  cnardian 
of  the  royal  granary,  which  points 
to  the  fact  of  the  animal  being 
scarce  in  his  time.  The  dead  body 
was  to  be  held  up  by  the  tip  of  its 
tail  with  its  head  just  touching 
the  floor,  while  the  offender  was 
condemned  to  pour  com  over  the 


cat's  body  until  it  should  be  com- 
pletely hidden  in  the  heap,  even  to 
the  tip  of  its  tail.  Professor  Owen 
considers  the  cat  a  domesticated 
variety  of  a  species  which  was  con- 
temporaneous with  the  cave  tiger. 

Leaving  the  records  of  British 
mammals  handed  down  by  geology 
and  history,  it  is  time  to  take  into 
consideration  the  books  which  pro- 
fess an  accnrate  knowledge  of  ani- 
mal  life  during  past  and  present 
days  in  England.  Zoology,  as  a 
science,  awoke  in  the  sixteenth 
century  from  the  trance  into  which 
it  had  fallen  since  the  investigations 
of  Aristotle  and  Pliny.  G^sner  it 
was  who  fanned  it  into  active  life. 
His  History  of  Animals  (1551)  served 
as  a  quarry  for  succeeding  natural- 
ists, such  as  Aldrovandus  and  John- 
ston, until  the  appearance  of  Bay's 
Synopsis  Animalium  towards  the 
close  of  the  next  century ;  a  book 
of  some  research,  spite  of  its  having 

*  placed  the  hippopotamus  amongst 
aquatic  animals  and  the  bat  among 
birds.*  *^  No  one  would  now  think 
of  consulting  Sir  Robert  Sibbald's 
History  of  Scotch  Animals,  which 
forms  the  third  part  of  his  Scotia 
lUfistrata,  save  as  a  curiosity  of 
literature.  He  naturally  begins 
with  man,  and  after  discoursing  on 
his  dignity  and  pre-eminence,  men- 
tions as  noteworthy  facts,  after  the 
fashion  of  zoologists  of  his  day,  that 
he  knew  one  woman  of  sixty  who  had 
produced  twenty-nine  children,  and 
another  who  bore  three  children  at 
a  birth.  Perhaps  by  way  of  caution 
to  bachelors,  he  remarks  that  this 
one  was  'fusci  coloris  et  habitu 
corporis  tenni.'  Another  chapter 
details  the  medicines  which  are 
compounded  of  the  various  parts 
of  man's  frame,  and  their  value  as 
remedies ;  thus  we  ai'e  gravely  told, 

*  pinguedo  humana  ad  nervos  de- 


^  See  Note  13,  and  Claudian,  In  Secundum  Contulaium  StUich,  y.  299;  Strabo  Bpenks 
of  EDglish  dogs :  c^v«<t  rpbf  riL$  Kwrrftvias, 
*•  Bell,  p.  222. 
•'  Hallam,  Lit.  of  Europe,  ii.  p.  336. 
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biles  roborandoB  mnltiim  inservit,' 
while  others  and  their  respectiye 
uses  are  so  horrible  that  they  can- 
not be  named  even  in  the  obscariiy 
of  a  learned  lanffoage.  Of  coarse 
he  gives  his  readers  figures  of  the 
Bemide  goose  and  its  wondrons 

generation;  he  revels,  too,  in  the 
eer  with  bifurcated  tails,  whatever 
thej  were,  which  were  found  in  the 
North  of  Scotland.  The  King's 
physician  and  geographer,  however, 
has  evidently  spared  no  pains  in 
compiling  his  shapely  folio.  Thus 
be  notices  the  local  distribution  of 
the  squirrel  in  Scotland,  which  has 
often  been  commented  on  of  late,^' 
'  sciurus  inmeridionalisplagsB  Scotias 
svlvis  reperitur,'  and  his  enumera- 
tion of  the  smaller  quadrupeds  is 
very  accurate. 

At  the  head  of  writers  who  were 
the  first  to  treat  more  particularly 
of  British  quadrupeds  must  be 
placed  Bewick.^^  The  information 
he  gives  is  £Ekir  for  the  time  when 
he  wrote,  but  the  modem  reader  is 
more  attracted  to  his  exquisite  tail- 
pieces. His  charging  elephant  (p. 
162)  and  cat  and  dog  fighting  on  a 
wall  (p.  T95)  are  inimitable  ex- 
amples of  the  wood-cutter's  art; 
while  the  dog  shivering  in  a  shower 
(p.  309)  and  the  boys  watching  the 
dog  they  have  just  hanged  (p.  274) 
possess  a  pathos  which  could  only 
have  been  inspired  by  a  happy 
union  of  genius  and  love  for  am- 
mals.*^  With  the  present  century 
more  exact  science  is  first  repre- 
sented in  Pennant's  Britiah  Zoology, 
Eveiy  naturalist  at  once  associates 
him  with  Qilbert  White,  who  ad- 
dressed to  him  the  first  series  of  his 
Letters  on  the  Naturcd  History  of 


Selhome,  Pennant  obtained  much 
help  from  White  and  Daines  Bar- 
ring^n,  to  say  nothing  of  such 
lesser  luminaries  (at  leaist  to  the 
lover  of  White's  book)  as  Dr. 
Solander,  Sir  J.  Banks,  and  Mar* 
madnke  Tunstall.  There  is  much 
that  is  excellent  in  Pennant,  but 
greater  exactness  in  the  study  of 
our  quadrupeds  has  been  attained 
since  his  day,  as  is  only  natural,, 
and  in  particular  the  &una  of 
Europe  has  been  placed  in  juxta- 
position with  our  own  mammalB. 
These  signs  of  prog^ss  may  be 
seen  in  the  Bev.  L.  Jenyn's  ManuaS 
of  British  Vertebrate  Animods  and 
in  Lord  Clermont's  useful  Guide  tO" 
the  Quadrupeds  and  Reptiles  of 
Europe.  No  one  intending  to> 
enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
British  mammals  could  hope  to  do 
so  successfully  without  resorting  to 
Professor  Owen's  books,  which  ar9> 
as  striking  for  their  unasBumin^ 
philosophic  tone  as  for  the  depth  of 
learning  they  display. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Bell's  History  of 
British  Q^adrupeds,^^  however,  as 
being  the  last  coninbution  to  the 
subject,  that  we  must  dedicate  tbe 
remainder  of  our  space.  The 
veteran  naturalist  is  well-known  to 
all  observers  of  animated  life  in  our 
country,  and  veiy  fitly  does  be 
inhabit  'The  Wakes,'  GUberi 
White's  old  house,  at  Selbome-y 
preserving  with  religious  deference- 
every  trace  of  i£e  father  of 
modem  English  soological  science- 
in  the  house  and  estate,  for  he  re- 
presents all  the  geniality,  scholar- 
ship, and  breadth  of  knowledge 
possec^^ed  by  his  predecessor  in  thai 
beautiful  home  of  Natural  History. 


*'  As  for  instance  by  Mr.  Ck>lquhoun  {Lecture  on  the  Ferm  Nature  qf  the  Briiisk  Ides,. 
Blackwood,  1873),  who  states  that  the  first  squirrel  appeared  in  the  Highlands  in  1830, 
and  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Knox  {Autumns  on  the  l^pey).  In  Ireland  the  squirrel  is  also  extremely 
local  and  is,  perhaps,  not  indigenous. 

**  Admirers  of  Bewick's  graver  should  study  the  rolume  of  woodcuts  for  his  quadru- 
peds which  Sir  Joseph  Banks  obtained  after  much  search  from  Bewick  and  left  to  the- 
British  Musenm.  Some  charming  landscape  vignettes  amongst  these  are  very  note- 
worthy. 

••  A  Oeneral  History  of  Quadrupeds,  NewcasUe-upon-T3me,  1790. 

^  Bell's  British  Quadrupeds,    London,  Van  Voorst,  1837 ;  2ttd  ed.,  1874. 
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The  first  edition  of  Mr.  Bell's 
BriUah  Quadrupeds^  in  1837,  was 
T^eLcomed  with  extreme  satis^tion 
by  all  naturalists.  But  it  speedily, 
from  that  very  circumstance,  went 
out  of  print,  and  the  second  edition, 
which  it  was  announced  would  be 
augmented  and  enriched  by  several 
clever  zoologists,  has  long  been  im- 
patiently expected.  At  length,  after 
an  interval  of  thirty-seven  years, 
the  new  edition  appeared,  revised 
and  partly  re- written  by  the  author ; 
embracing,  also,  many  additions 
made  by  Mr.  Tomes  and  Mr.  Alston. 
Great  Britain  now  possesses  a 
worthy  account  of  her  quadrupeds. 
Only  in  one  point  do  we  regret 
the  old  edition.  It  embraced  the 
domesticated,  as  well  as  the  wild, 
animals,  but  in  this  re-issue  Mr. 
Bell  has  entirely  omitted  the  former, 
*  first,  because  these  species  cannot 
be  properly  regarded  as  members 
of  onr  fauna  ;  and  secondly, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
satis&ctory  account  of  their  history 
and  varieties  within  such  narrow 
limits.'  (Pref.  p.  viii.)  It  appears 
to  us  that  these  two  considerations 
open  a  wide  field  in  which  it  would 
be  most  interesting  to  possess  Mr. 
Bell's  guidance,  and  surely  no  one 
would  have  grudged  a  hundred 
pages  added  to  the  book's  bulk,  if 
he  could  find  these  varieties  and 
their  histoiy  succinctly  set  forth. 
We  commend  it  to  Mr.  Bell  as  a 
suitable  subject  on  which  his 
acumen  mi^ht  employ  itself^  before 
the  next  emtion  is  called  for.  In- 
deed,  in  view  of  the  modern  doc- 
trines of  evolution  the  history  of 
our  domesticated  animals  impera- 
tively requires  to  be  accurately  in- 
vestigated. No  one  is  more  fit 
for  this  task  than  Mr.  Bell,  in  his 
leafy  retirement  at  Selbome,  albeit 

Jam  Benior,  Bed  cnida  viridisque  senectns. 

Might  we  suggest  another  improve- 
ment to  render  a  good  book  an 
admirable  one  ?  The  limits  of  the 
various    British     quadrupeds    are 


vaguely  marked  out.  An  attempt 
should  at  all  events  be  made  to 
secure  more  definite  information  on 
this  subject,  even  if  it  were  not 
exhaustive.  Thus,  we  are  told  that 
the  beech  marten  (Maries  foina)  ia 
'  at  present  much  less  common  than 
the  pine,  and  is,  indeed,  now  very 
nearly  extinct  in  England,'  but  no 
indications  are  added  of  the  locali- 
ties in  which  the  creature  may  be 
sought.  Even  less  information  is 
given  of  the  habitats  of  the  pine 
marten.  Similarly  that  interesting 
animal,  the  dormouse,  is,  so  far  as 
our  experience  goes,  decidedly 
local.  We  look  in  vain  for  any 
&ctB  concerning  its  distribution. 
Such  omissions  seriously  mar  the 
utility  of  Mr.  Bell's  book.  The 
bats,  indeed,  are  better  treated  in 
this  respect  than  the  remaining 
mammals  of  our  fauna ;  and  where 
classification  and  description  are  so 
precise,  the  fiault  which  we  hava 
noted  becomes  the  more  obtrusive. 
But  as  it  is  at  present,  or  as  we 
hope  to  see  it,  we  can  hardly 
imagine  a  more  pleasant  companion 
for  the  man  fond  of  rural  life  than 
Mr.  Bell's  history.  Its  publication 
vrill  show  how  little  is  accurately 
known  of  our  common  quadrupeds,, 
and  will  induce,  we  may  -fain  hope, 
those  who  possess  leisure  and  the 
opportunity  for  such  investigations,, 
to  increase  the  particulars  at  pre- 
sent known  to  science  of  the  life 
history  of  our  mammals. 

From  this  retrospect  of  animal 
life  on  our  islands  it  is  not  difficult 
to  conjecture  its  future.  Speciea 
which  are  at  present  abundant  in 
most  localities  will  be  greatly 
thinned,  as  population  increases, 
and  the  plough  invades  their  haunts* 
Indeed,  there  is  a  fear  that  many 
kinds  will  become  extinct,  save  where 
carefully  protected,  as  is  now  the- 
casewitn  tiie  fox  everywhere  in  Eng- 
land, and  with  the  red  deer  in  Somer- 
setshire and  North-East  Devon .  Mr.. 
Bell  estimates  the  number  of  British 
quadrupeds  at  the  present  time  to 
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be  seyeniy-ihree  species ;  dedacticg 
three  which  are  doubtfiil,  there  re- 
main but  seventy  different  kinds,  and 
some  of  these,  in  many  localities, 
are  wasting  away  like  the  Canadian 
beaver,  or  the  American  bison, 
before  persecution  and  the  general 
diffusion  of  fire-arms.  Even  in  this 
centniy  many  species,  in  almost 
every  locality,  were  m'nch  more 
abundant  a  generation  ago  than  at 
present.  Drainage  and  cutting 
^own  of  woods  and  hedges  are  also 
fatal  blows  struck  at  animal  life. 
It  must  retire  before  modem  aeri- 
•culture,  and  as  it  withdraws  &rther 
from  man's  neighbourhood,  the 
country  loses  a  g^at  source  of 
interest  and  picturesqueness. 

Finally,  this  conviction  leads  to 
the  expression  of  a  hope  that  landed 
proprietors  and  others  who  are  fond 
of  field  sports,  will  not  merely  re- 
fi*ain  firom  wantonly  destroying  our 
native  animals,  but  will  take  mea- 
sures to  extend  to  them  at  least  a 
certain  amount  of  protection.  Of 
course  many  of  these  animals  will 
occasionally  help  themselves  to 
young  pheasants  or  partridges'  eggs, 
but  as  in  the  analogous  case  of  the 
grouse  disease,  the  destruction  of  a 
few  seems  to  invigorate  the  stock ; 
besides  which  a  rural  walk  or  ride 
is  rendered  infinitely  more  agree- 
able by  the  probability  that  it  will 
show  us  wild  animals  and  their  di- 
verse instincts  exercised  in  secure 
freedom.  For  ourselves,  we  very 
willingly  pay  our  tithe  of  game  an- 
nually to  raptorial  birds  and  ra- 
pacious quadrupeds.  The  pleasure 
they  afford  by  their  appearance 
more  than  compensates  for  the  de- 
mands they  make  on  the  forbearance 
of  sportsmen.  We  are  persuaded 
that  Mr.  Morant's  plea**  for  the 
extermination  of  native  birds  and 
beasts  of  prey,  woald  signally  de- 
feat its  object  in  the  lona^  run; 
And  distinctly  decline,  under  the 
plausible  plea  of  increasing  the  food 


supplies  of  the  nation  and  the  plea- 
sure of  the  sportsman,  to  lend  our- 
selves to  this  Roman  method  of  set- 
tling conflicting  claims  by  making 
a  solitude,  and  exchanging  the 
varied  cries  and  calls  of  bird  and 
beast  life  around  us  for  the  mono- 
tonous whirring  of  innumerable 
covies  of  partridges.  Might  we 
plead  too  with  all  squires  and  em- 
ployers  of  labour,  all  teachers  of 
youth,  and  schoolmasters,  that 
they  would  strenuously  disconiage 
amongst  their  subordinates  that 
needless  cruelty  to  the  lower  ani- 
mals which  is  so  frequently  seen  ? 
With  many  men  and  boys,  snch 
harmless,  innocent  creatures  as 
squirrels,  hedgehogs,  and  water 
voles  are  deemed  *  vermin,'  to  be  at 
once  destroyed.  There  are  cases, 
undoubtedly,  when  it  is  expedient 
to  take  these  creatures'  lives,  but 
assuredly  they  are  not  to  he  wan- 
tonly massacred  with  dogs  and 
sticks  as  at  present  in  too  many 
instances.  Undoubtedly  the  phmter 
has  a  just  casus  belli  against  squir- 
rels, and  the  miller  aeainst  water 
voles  for  destroying  the  hanks  ot 
his  stream ;  ere  now,  too,  the  hedge- 
hog has  been  caught  in  the  act  of 
worrying  chickens,  but  unless  we 
are  provoked  beyond  endurance  as 
planters,  millers,  or  poultry  keepers, 
we  shall  make  every  allowance  for 
these  creatures.'  If,  as  a  conntiy, 
England  is  fond  of  out-door  sports, 
it  is  certain  that  the  French  sar- 
casm of  our  going  out  to  kill  some- 
thing because  it  is  a  fine  day, 
derives  all  its  point  from  its  gross 
exaggeration.  Cruelty  to  anfinals 
is  far  more  openly  practised  and 
extreme  on  the  Continent.  There 
is  yet  much  to  be  learnt  aboat 
our  native  quadrupeds.  Observers 
abound  in  the  other  departments  of 
the  British  fauna.  He  who  devoites 
himself  to  the  loving  investigation 
of  the  habits  and  instincts  of  any  of 
bur   four-footed    friends    has   dis- 


"  See  Game  IVeaertfers  and  Bird  Preaerwrs.   Longmans,  1875. 
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cmrerad  the  best  remedj  for  the  pared  with  the  happiness  of  Bach  a 

wanton  use  of  superior  might,  that  community  aa  Waterton  gathered 

tYraanj  which  wonid  use  against  ronad  him  at  Walton. 

the  lower  animals  a  giant's  strength  U^q  thtaks 

like   a    giant.       Mach   as    Qeorge  Brutee  bare  do  wisdom,  Bines  thej  i.aow 

Eliot's  prose  excels  her  verse,  she  not  his: 

has   on    one    occasion     painted    in  Cftnire  divine  their  world  7  Thahiddeo  life 

■.trildng  colon™  U.e  dnS,  misery  -^^TJ:;:r.,-fJ^'^^'^'Zr-- 

and  shnnkmg  antipathy  to  man  a  Or  fiite  that   Wie.   >i  bloediiig   mother 

croelty  handed  down  from  genera-  rubbed? 

tiou  to  generation  of   the  animals  Oh,   thej   hare  loni;  tradition   and  srift 

amoiig§t  which  he  lives.      Rightly  _     *Ptf°'''.,.     .     ,  .    ,        .  _.- 

to  apprehend  the  fall  foree  of  these  *^^^'^"*''    '<""^1'"  "^  Bhariwlart.nB 

powerfol  verses,  the  reign  of  terror  whole  hitXantn  of  timid  raem  Uneht 

which  they  depict  shonld  be   com-  To  breathe  in  terror  by  rad-handsd  man. 
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ON  KEEPING   SILENCE  FROM  GOOD   WORDS. 


WHY  should  the  simple  and 
reverent  mention  of  tne  name 
of  God  in  conversation  at  an 
ordinary  dinner  party  canse  a 
sadden  chill,  an  awkward  break  in 
the  conversation,  as  thongh  some 
solecism,  some  offence  against 
good  manners,  had  been  committed  P 
Why  should  any  approach  to  a 
discussion  on  religious  subjects  be 
impossible  in  general  society  ? 
People  talk  freely  enough  on  politics, 
on  art,  on  science,  on  literature ; 
more  freely  still  on  the  mere  per- 
sonal gossip  of  the  day ;  the  one 
subject  which  is  by  general  consent 
proscribed  is  that  which  by  general 
consent  is  allowed  to  be  the  most 
important,  and  which  one  might 
therefore  suppose  to  be  the  most 
interesting.  It  is  worth  while  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  so  singular 
a  phenomenon. 

The  first  and  most  obvious 
answer  to  the  question  which  wo 
have  proposed  would  be,  that  this 
reticence  arises  from  reverence.  No 
one,  it  will  be  said,  talks  much  in 
ordinary  company  of  that  which 
he  most  reveres  ;  in  calling  such 
subjects  sacred,  we  imply  that  they 
are  not  to  be  profaned  by  rude 
handling,  but  are  to  be  kept  as  it 
were  in  a  shrine  apart  from  the 
traffic  of  the  every-day  world.  It 
may  be  fio  ;  and  yet  if  it  be  so,  it  is 
a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  ds  Eng- 
lish Protestants.  For  the  Hebrew 
of  old,  whose  reverence  as  uttered 
by  Psalmists  and  Prophets  has 
been  the  type  of  all  the  deepest 
thoughts  of  men  ever  since,  habitu- 
ally spoke  with  his  neighbour  of 
God  and  of  Divine  things.  *  As  the 
Lord  liveth,'  seemed  to  him  the 
simplest  and  most  natural  way  of 
affinning  his  belief  in  what  he  said. 
The  Mahomedan  has  no  lack  of 
reverence ;  yet  it  is  as  natural  to  him 


to  speak  of  Allah  as  it  is  to  us  to 
speak  of  nature;  nor  would  it  be 
easy  to  find  words  more  deeply 
reverent,  more  touchingly  natural, 
or  more  simply  pathetic  than  those 
of  the  aged  Nanyk  Pasha,  who  in 
lamenting  the  fall  of  his  nation 
said  to  the  Correspondent  of  the 
Dailij  New8,  'Allah  is  great.  If 
He  wills  that  we  are  to  oome 
through  this  trouble,  He  will  find 
means  to  do  so.  We  have  done  our 
best.  We  have  now  no  help,  no 
hope,  but  in  Him.  If  He  wills  that 
we  are  to  perish,  we  are  content.' 
The  English  Puritan  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  though  he  did  not 
express  it  in  the  same  conventional 
forms  with  ourselves,  was  full  of 
reverence  for  the  unseen  world ; 
yet  he,  like  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Old  Testament  whom  in  so  many 
other  respects  he  resembled,  habitn- 
ally  and  naturally  spoke  of  the  on- 
seen  as  though  it  were  the  world  in 
which  he  lived  and  moved.  Or,  to 
come  nearer  to  our  own  day,  the 
Tyrolese  peasant  who  raises  ms  hat 
to  each  roadside  crucifix  that  be 
passes,  speaks  of  the  'liebe  Herr 
Gott'  as  familiarly  as  he  does  of 
the  officials  of  his  native  village. 
It  is  true  that  a  cultivated  mind 
will  shrink  from  a  familiariiy  of 
speech  which  to  a  ruder  taste  will 
seem  natural:  yet  there  iia,  one 
should  think,  some  medium  between 
over-familiarity  and  the  total  ignor- 
ing of  the  subject. 

A  very  different  answer  to  onr 
question  will  be  given  by  many  in 
the  present  day.  Of  course,  they 
will  say,  people  now-a-days  do  not 
speak  of  religion,  because  they  do 
not  really  believe  in  it.  The  He- 
brew, who  believed  that  God  was 
about  his  path  and  about  his  bed ; 
the  Mahomedan,  who  believes  that 
Allah  compasses  him  round  by  an 
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iron  chain  of  destiny ;  the  Pnritan, 
who  believed  that  he  and  the  Baler 
of  the  Universe  were  bound  to  each 
other  by  a  special  covenant — these 
believed,  and  therefore  spoke :  but 
the  modem  Englishman,  who  be- 
lieves  in  Evolution  and  Natural 
Laws,  and  to  whom  therefore  the 
old  idea  of  a  Deity  regulating 
and  arranging  ^m  hour  to  hour 
fill  the  affairs  of  men  and  the  coarse 
of  nature  is  altogether  foreign, 
will  talk  of  a  science  which  he 
believes,  and  not  of  a  religion  which 
he  does  not  believe.  Here  probably 
we  have  got  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  root  of  the  matter.  No  doubt, 
«  very  considerable  number  of  our 
most  highly  educated  and  thought- 
ful men  have  ceased  to  hold  any 
definite  form  of  religious  belief ;  yet 
for  the  most  part  these  are  the  very 
men  who  do  not  shrink  from  speak- 
ing, and  speaking  out,  on  religious 
subjects  ;  you  will  be  more  likely  to 
hear  a  religious  discussion  intro- 
duced by  a  scientific  agnostic  than 
by  an  orthodox  man  of  business 
who  goes  as  regularly  to  church  on 
Sundays  as  he  does  to  his  office  on 
week-days,  and  perhaps  with  the 
same  business-like  view  of  provid- 
ing comfortably  for  the  future. 
Exactly  so,  will  be  the  reply  ;  your 
man  of  science  at  least  knows 
what  he  believes  and  what  he  does 
not,  and  so  he  handles  religious 
fiubjects  as  freely  as  he  does  others  : 
whereas  your  man  of  business 
thinks  he  believes  a  good  deal 
about  relififion,  but  in  the  inner 
recesses  of  his  soul  there  lurks  a 
dim  consciousness  that  after  all  his 
believing  is  rather  make-believe, 
and  so  he  prudently  eschews  re- 
ligious topics  and  confines  himself 
to  what  he  does  thoroughly  believe 
in,  the  price  of  stocks  or  the 
tendency  of  dry  goods.  Still,  this 
does  not  after  all  completely  satisfy 
the  question :  for  there  are  numbers 
of  intelligent  and  open-minded  men 
who  are  in  the  position  neither  of 
our  man  of  science  nor  of  our  man 


of  business,  but  who,  whether  or 
not  they  may  accept  all  the  details 
of  orthodox  theology,  do  yet  heartily 
believe  in  Christianity,  and  find  in 
it  the  comfort  and  stay  of  their 
lives ;  and  yet  these  men,  though 
they  sincerely  regard  religion  as  of 
all  subjects  the  most  important, 
would  feel  uncomfortable  and  dis- 
tressed if  it  were  introduced  into 
discussion  or  conversation.  We 
must  therefore  look  somewhat 
fisirther  for  our  answer. 

Anothei*  reason  which  may  very 
plausibly  be  alleged  is  this.  On 
almost  all  other  subjects,  men  can 
agree  to  differ :  on  science,  on  art,  on 
literature,  persons  may  hold  very 
different  views,  and  yet  be  able  to 
discuss  them  quietly  and  freely  .- 
even  on  politics,  men  no  longer 
quarrel  and  renounce  each  other's 
acquaintance  as  they  did  fifty  years 
ago:  but  religious  questions  are 
almost  sure  to  generate  heat.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  account  for  this. 
The  belief  universal  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  that  the  Divinejudgmentof  a 
man  depends  not  on  his  works,  but 
on  his  opinions,  that  a  mistake  in 
religious  dogma  is  not  a  mistake 
merely  but  a  sin,  and  that  a  mis- 
creant is  a  wicked  man,  has  laid  a 
strong  hold  not  on  language  only, 
but  also  on  those  floating  impres- 
sions which,  rarely  sifted  or  inquired 
into,  are  the  motive-springs  of  most 
men's  actions.  And  hence,  many  a 
man  who  thinks  his  neighbour  only 
a  fool  for  ag^eing  with  Lord 
Beaconsfield  or  with  Mr.  Qladstone, 
thinks  him  a  bad  man  for  agreeing 
with  Dr.  Pusey  or  with  Bishop 
Colenso :  and  so  thinking,  while  in 
a  pohtical  discussion — unless  per- 
haps on  the  eve  of  a  general 
election — ^he  will  usually  keep 
his  temper,  on  a  religious  ques- 
tion he  will  take  fire  and  bla^e 
forth  into  divine  wrath.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  curious  confirmation  of  this 
view,  that  political  questions  seem 
to  excite  strong  feeling  in  propor- 
tion as  the  religious  element  enters 
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into  them.  Of  all  home  questions 
in  oar  day,  that  of  the  Irish  Church 
disestablishment  has  prohablj  stirred 
more  bitter  feeling  than  any  other ; 
and  —  discreditable  as  such  an 
avowal  mnst  be  to  the  common 
sense  of  Englishmen — it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  some  additional 
acrimony  has — very  nnnecessarily 
— been  imported  into  the  Eastern 
Question  by  the  fact  that  the  High 
Church  clergy  have  unanimous- 
ly and  enthusiastically  taken  the 
Russian,  or  at  least  the  anti-Turkish 
side.  If  intolerance  is  to  exist,  it 
is  no  doubt  better  that  it  should 
kindle  hot  words  than  blazing 
faggots;  but  one  cannot  help  hoping 
that  with  the  progress  of  intelli- 
gence men  may  come  to  perceive 
that  in  theology,  as  in  all  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  tl^e  air 
which  by  stagnating  is  apt  to  be- 
come unwholesome,  is  stirred  and 
freshened  by  discussion,  and  that  if 
they  will  discuss  temperately  and 
without  heat,  they  may  probably 
find  that  their  differences  are  less 
than  they  imagined. 

But  we  must  look  deeper  yet  for 
the  ground-cause  of  the  universal 
reticence  on  religious  topics;  and 
we  shall  find  it  m  a  change  which 
has  silently  taken  place  in  the  con- 
ception of  what  religion  is.  We 
hear  it  commonly  said,  that  religion 
is  a  matter  entirely  between  a  man 
and  his  Ood — the  possessive  pronoun 
in  itself  seeming  to  indicate  a  kind 
of  separate  interest  as  it  were — and 
that  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul  is 
the  one  supremely  important  matter 
for  each  man.  And  from  this  view 
of  religion  it  naturally  follows  that 
to  speak  of  religion  means  with 
most  people  to  speak  of  their  own 
inward  condition,  of  their  spiritual 
symptoms,  of  their  growth  in  the 
spiritual  life.  Such  religious  speech, 
unless  it  be  between  those  who  are 
so  one  in  heart  and  seal  that  it  be- 
comes rather  thought  than  speech,  is 
of  all  thinffs  the  most  unwholesome. 
For  there  is  a  spiritual  as  there  is  a 


bodily  reserve  and  modesty,  the 
violation  of  which  leads  to  the  losa 
of  self-reverence,  and  to  the  pro- 
fEuiation  of  that  which  is  most 
sacred.  But  this  view  of  rel^on  is 
a  wholly  modem  one.  To  the* 
Hebrew,  whose  State  was  his  Church 
and  whose  Church  was  his  State,, 
whose  public  proclamatioTis  b^D;an 
not  with  *  N.  by  the  grace  of  Ood 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  King,'  but 
with  '  Thus  saith  Jehovah' — to  the- 
Hebrew,  whose  politicians  were  in- 
spired prophets  and  whose  view  of 
foreign  nations  was  that  all  the  g^ods 
of  the  heathen  were  but  idols,  bat 
that  Jehovah  had  chosen  Jacob  for 
Himself  and  Israel  for  His  own  pos* 
session,  to  him  not  to  speak  of  re- 
ligion would  have  been  simply  to 
keep  silence,  for  his  daily  life,  his 
politics,  his  commeitse  with  foreign- 
nations,  his  wars,  his  treaties,  his 
most  private  domestic  relations^ 
were  all  part  of  his  religion.  The- 
Hebrew  worship  was  the  social  life- 
of  the  nation  :  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures were  its  literature.  When 
Judaism  passed  into  Christiaiuty,. 
the  idea  of  the  holy  nation  ma- 
superseded  by  that  of  the  Churolv 
and  thus  politi.cal  and  national  re* 
lations  unhappily  lost  their  religioiis 
character,  and  for  a  time,  partlj' 
under  the  influence  of  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  approaching  end  of  aU 
things,  men's  interests  and  thoughts 
were  centred  upon  the  unseen  world. 
At  such  a  time,  the  danger  would 
be  not  of  reticence  on  religious  sub-^ 
jects^  but  of  neglect  and  contempt 
of  secular  life.  Still,  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  proclaims  unmistake- 
ably  the  sacredness  of  common  life ; 
the  monastic  or  ascetic  principle, 
which  cuts  human  life  into  twa 
parts,  one  religions,  the  other  seen* 
lar«  is  not  a  true  reading  of  the 
Christian  law  ;  where  that  law  has 
been  understood  in  its  true  import, 
there  men  have  learnt  that  the 
domestic,  the  social,  the  political, 
and  not  the  monastic,  is  uie  truly 
religious  life.    And  hence,  wherever 
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religion  has  been  understood  sot  as 
a  mere  scheme  for  saving  individual 
souls  from  future  punishment,  but 
as  a  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth, 
wherever  the  religious  life  has  been 
not  the  mere  refined  selfishness  by 
ivhich  each  several  man  tries  to 
make  the  best  terms  he  can  for  him- 
self against  a  future  life,  but  the 
struggle  of  mankind  after  clearer 
light  and  purer  life,  there  men  have 
not  been  ashamed  to  speak  openly 
of  it,  because  it  is  in  fact  nothing 
else  them  politics,  art,  science,  and 
every  other  human  interest  looked 
at  in  their  nobler  and  Divine  aspect. 
If,  then,  this  view  of  the  matter  is 
a  tine  one,  it  would  appear  that  the 
excessive  reticence  on  religious  sub- 
jects of  which  we  have  spoken  arises 
not  so  much  firom*  reverence  or  from 
scepticism  as  from  the  individualism 
which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic 
of  modem  religion,  and  which  is 
the  direct  outcome  of  the  Evangelical 
movement.  For  this  movement,  as 
we  have  seen  elsewhere,^  ignored 
the  idea  of  the  Church  as  a  spiritual 
Bocieiy,  and — perhaps  from  the 
necessity  of  its  position — addressed 
itself  simply  and  solely  to  the  work 
of  quickening  into  life  individual 
souls.  How  admirably  it  did  this 
work,  how  it  stirred  with  new  life  a 
whole  generation  of  men,  how  Bristol 
colliers  and  Welsh  quarrymen  and 
Suffolk  labourers  and  London 
merchants  were  alike  melted  by  the 
eloquence,  often  rude  enough,  of 
men  who  spoke  strongly  because 
they  spoke  from  the  heart,  is  known 
to  all  who  have  read  anything  of 
the  religious  history  of  the  last 
and  the  present  century.*  But 
probably  great  part  of  the  success 
of  the  movement  depended  on  ite 
strongly  individual  element,  on  its 
addressing  men  not  as  members 
one  of  another,  but  as  separate  souls 


who  must  answer  each  one  for 
himself  as  he  stands  alone  before  his 
Judge.  By  such  a  course,  it  forced 
upon  men  a  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility, but  it  also  impressed 
upon  the  popular  religion  a  cha- 
racter of  isolation,  of  independence, 
which  has  for  a  time  at  least  de- 
stroyed much  that  was  lovely  in 
earlier  types  of  Christianity.  From 
this  has  arisen  that  '  dissidence  of 
dissent,'  that  ^  spirit  of  disruption,' 
which  regards  continually  multi- 
plying religious  divisions  not  as  a 
perhaps  inevitable  source  of  weak- 
ness, not  as  an  evil  to  be  endured  so 
long  as  it  cannot  be  cured,  but  as  the 
idesJ  of  religious  liberty,  a  grand 
achievement  reserved  for  the  nine- 
teenth century.  And  from  this  it 
has  resulted  that  religion,  instead 
of  being  regarded  simply  as  the 
heavenward  aspect  of  all  things 
human,  has  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  relation  between  the 
individual  soul  and  its  Divine 
Master.  Such  a  relation  cannot 
but  be  most  sacred,  most  delicate ; 
to  reveal  it  to  the  general  eye,  to 
make  it  a  subject  of  discussion 
whether  with  a  friend  or  with  a 
spiritual  director,  unless  under  the 
urgent  need  of  spiritual  sympathy 
or  counsel,  must  blunt  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  soul,  and  injure  that 
spiritual  modesty  and  reserve  with- 
out which  religion  loses  all  its  love- 
liness. To  talk  of  religion,  if  by 
religion  we  mean  the  inner  secrets 
of  uie  soul,  must  have  upon  most 
persons  a  somewhat  hardening  effect, 
and  may  very  easily  end  in  substi- 
tuting words  and  professions  for  the 
deeper  realities  of  the  spiritual 
Hfe. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  the 
Evangelical  school  of  theology,  far 
from  discouraging  religious  con- 
versation, has  been  the  one  school 


'  See  Fnuer'i  MagaHne^  Januair  1878,  p.  23. 

*  A  very  convenient  summary  of  the  Evangelical  movement  in  the  last  century,  though 
cf  course  imtten  from  a  strongly  sympathetic  point  of  view,  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Byle's 
Ckristian  LeaAtn  of  the  B^kteenth  Century, 
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whioh  has  most  markedly  encouraged 
it ;  and  that  it  is  among  professors 
of  this  form  of  religion  almost  ex- 
clusively   that    such    conversation 
prevails.     Most  tme.     But  while 
this  fact  testifies  to  the  reality  of 
conviction  with  which  such  persons 
hold  their  view  of  religion,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  to  those  who  have 
not  been  brought  up  in  the  peco- 
liarities  of  this  school  the  way  in 
which  things  '  sacro  digna  silentio  ' 
are  or  used  to  be  spoken  of  fomi- 
liarly,  not  in  the  exceptional  confi- 
dence of  intimate  friendship,  but  in 
ordinary  intercourse,  gives  a  pain- 
ful  sense  if  not  of  unreality,  at  least 
of  unfitness  and  indecorum.   And  on 
those  who  have  been  brought  up 
from  childhood  in  Evangelical  ways, 
the  encouragement  to  talk  of  their 
spiritual  condition  and  to  lay  bare 
tne  secrets  of  their  souls  is  a  peril- 
ous temptation  to  the  fatal  habit  of 
letting  words  outrun  the  truth,  of 
saying  more  instead   of  less  than 
they  feel.     If  religion  is   indeed  a 
matter  entirely  between  each  man 
and  his  Ood,  then  religious  conver- 
sation must  be,  except  in  very  rare 
cases,  the  profanation  of  the  Holy 
of  Holies. 

But  there  is,  as  we  have  tried  to 
show,  a  higher  and  a  robler  concep- 
tion of  religion,  a  conception  which 
alone  fits  it  for  universal  acceptance, 
yrhich  makes  it  the  bond  of  human 
society,  the  consecrating  influence  of 
all  human  life.  To  regard  it  as  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth,  aa 
that  which  regulates  the  relation 
not  of  the  individual  soul  only,  but 
of  the  family,  the  nation,  the  race, 
with  Ood ;  as  the  principle  which 
is  to  raise  men  to  a  higher  and  purer 
life,  not  hereafter  only,  but  here  and 
now,  and  which  therefore  has  to  do 
not  only  with  theology  but  also  with 
political  economy,  with  social  science, 
with  education,  with  the  thousand 
problems  of  the  day ;  this  surely 
would  be  to  make  it  no  longer  a 
monopoly  of  priests  and  churches, 
but  a  matter  also  for  statesmen,  for 


social  reformers,  for  men  of  science, 
for  all  who  are  doing  any  kind  of 
work  for  others.  If  God  were  re- 
garded as  standing  in  the  same 
relation  to  humanity  that  Queen 
Victoria  holds  theoretically  towards 
the  British  Empire,  to  speak  of  Him 
in  discussing  human  afiairs  would 
be  as  natural  as  it  is  to  refer  to  the 
Grown  in  talking  of  government  or 
legislation.  It  is  because  we  regard 
Him  not  as  the  common  Father  of 
all  men,  but  as  the  Bene&ctor  of  a 
select  few,  that  we  shrink  from  the 
mention  of  His  name  in  any  bnt 
this  intercourse  of  closest  friends. 

That  the  habitual  and,  as  it  were, 
instinctive  reference  of  all  subjects 
of  human  interest  to  the  highest 
standard,  is  not  incompatible  with  a 
hearty  and  genial  enjoyment  of  all 
simple  and  natural  pleasures,  and 
with  a  manly  and  unaffected  life 
and  a  keen  interest  m  all  political 
and  social  questions,  ought  not  to 
need  proof;  but  it  might  be  proved 
by  a  reference  to  two  biographies. 
The  Lives  of  Thomas  Arnold  and  of 
Gharles  Kingsley,  in  whatever  else 
they  may  d^BTer,  agree  in  this,  that 
each  sets  before  us  the  portrait  of 
a  man  who  from  his  heart  believed 
in  a  present  God,  and  who  was 
not  ashamed  or  afraid  to  speak  of 
his  belief.  To  Arnold  indeed,  with 
his  strong  view  of  the  identity 
of  Church  and  State,  religion  and 
politics  were  but  the  concave  and  the 
convex  side  of  one  and  the  same 
shield ;  to  him,  in  school  manage- 
ment or  teaching,  in  social  inter- 
course, in  correspondence  with  his 
friends,  and  in  political  pamphlets, 
without  Christianity  everything  was 
unmeaning.  He  looked  forward  to  a 
time  when  ^  the  region  of  political 
and  national  questions,  war  and  peace, 
oaths  and  punishments,  economy 
and  education,  so  long  considered 
hy  good  and  bad  alike  as  worldly 
and  profane,  should  be  looked  upon 
as  the  very  sphere  to  which  Christian 
principles  are  most  applicable.' 
Aud  his  biographer  tells  us  how  in 
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His  ordinary  school  lessons  'no 
general  teaching  of  the  Proyidential 
government  of  the  world  oonld  have 
lefb  a  deeper  impression,  than  the 
casual  allnsions  to  it  which  occurred 
as  they  came  to  any  of  the  critical 
moments  in  the  history  of  Greece 
or  Bome.'  And  so  again  in 
the  case  of  Kingsley,  we  see  at 
once  from  his  letters  and  from  his 
recorded  words  that  to  eliminate 
from  his  conversation  'all  mention 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  its 
King  would  have  been  simply  to 
impose  upon  him  silence  as  to  all 
that  he  would  have  considered 
worth  speaking  of:  to  him  the 
drainage  of  Bermondsey,  the  rela- 
tions of  capital  and  labour,  the 
suffrage,  secular  education,  were 
not  less  distinctly  religious  questions 
— might  he  not  perhaps  liave  said 
that  they  were  more  religious 
questions  ? — ^than^the  constitution  of 
Church  synods,  or  the  jarrings  of 
discordant  sects,  or  the  minute 
introspection  of  a  morbid  conscience. 
Not  that  either  Arnold  or  Kingsley 
had  the  faintest  tincture  of  secular- 
ism: in  both  we  recognise  the  same 
deep  reverence  for  and  delight  in 
Scripture;  in  both,  though  under 
somewhat  different  forms,  we  find 
the  same  value  for  pnblic  worship 
as  the  expression  of  the  social 
character  of  Christianity :  in  both, 
the  apparent  mixing  of  things 
religious  and  secular  is  not  the 
lowering  of  the  religious,  but  the 
lifting  the  secular  into  a  higher 
sphere.  And  in  both  too,  not  in 
spite  of  but  in  consequence  of  their 
deep  sense  of  religion  and  of  a 
present  kingdom  of  heaven  among 
men,  we  find  the  keenest  delight 
in  outward  nature,  the  freshest 
enjoyment  of  outdoor  sports,  and 
an  almost  boyish  exuberance  of 
spirits  alternating  with  the  depres- 
sion to  which  at  times  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  in  common  with 
well-nigh  all  great  souls,  were 
liable  in  presence  of  the  contrast 
between  what  is  and  what  might 


be.  Certainly  neither  in  Arnold  nor 
in  Kingsley  was  religion  '  a  thing 
between  a  man's  self  and  his  Maker/ 
any  more  than  a  man's  relation  to 
his  father  is  independent  and 
exclusive  of  his  relation  to  his 
brothers  and  sisters  and  his  interest 
in  family  affairs. 

If  the  theory  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  work  out  is  true,  it 
would  appear  that  the  present 
universal  reticence  on  religious 
subjects  is  a  not  altogether  healthy 
symptom,  as  indicating  that  the 
belief  in  a  kingdom  of  heaven 
amongst  men  has  died  out,  and 
given  place  to  a  religion  of  selfish* 
ness  and  isolation,  a  system  of 
'  sauve  qui  pent,'  in  which  each  one 
is  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  himself, 
naturally  without  saying  much 
about  it.  It  is  an  ignoble  phase 
of  religious  life,  and  as  long  as  it 
lasts  the  best  fruits  of  Christianity 
will  be  blighted  and  lost.  Religion, 
like  all  o&er  wholesome  growths, 
loves  the  sunlight  and  the  air;  if 
we  keep  it*  in  our  cellars  it  will 
wither  and  die,  or  else  send  up  a 
sickly  and  colourless  shoot,  that  will 
bear  no  healthy  fruit.  The  popular 
religion  lacks  just  what  it  would 
gain  by  light  and  air  and  discussion : 
it  would  be  more  tolerant,  better 
proportioned,  less  self-sufficient  and 
less  given  to  party  spirit.  At  present, 
if  religion  is  spoken  of  at  all,  it  is 
assumed  that  this  can  only  be 
between  persons  holding  similar 
views ;  whereas  if  it  were  recognised 
that  the  essence  of  religion  lies  not 
in  views,  which  are  each  man's 
specialty,  but  in  mutual  afiections 
and  common  objects,  which  are  the 
uniting  bond  of  society,  it  would  be 
possible  for  men  holding  quite 
opposite  views  to  discuss  amicably 
and  profitably  subjects  lying  out- 
side their  differences,  and  even 
those  differences  themselves  as 
being  of  quite  subordinate  import- 
ance. 

There  are  special  cases  in  which 
a   more   free  speech    on  religious 
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subjects  sacb  as  we  have  advocated 
would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage. 
It  is  often  said  to  be  one  of  me 
characteristics  of  the  present  day, 
tiiat  fathers  and  sons  are  not  on 
the  same  confidential  footing  that 
they  were  a  generation  or  two  back : 
that  they  no  longer  talk  freely  and 
unrestrainedly ;  that  the  father  is 
no  longer  lus  son's  confidential 
friend.  Many  causes  may  have 
conspired  to  produce  this  effect :  the 
growing  love  of  independence ;  the 
busy  lives  led  by  so  many  fiaithers, 
which  puts  them  off  from  their 
fEunilies;  the  free  thought  of  the 
present  day,  which  makes  many  a 
young  man  silent  lest  he  should 
shock  his  father.  But  if  fathers 
would  but  bring  themselves  to 
make  an  effort  to  break  through 
this  mischievous  reserve — and  the 
first  move  must  come  from  them — 
and  without  giving  themselves  airs 
of  superior  knowledge  which  in 
manv  cases  they  do  not  possess, 
would  take  pains  to  understand 
their  sons'  point  of  view  and  to 
enter  into  their  difficulties  and  then 
talk  matters  over  with  them  plainly 
and  sensibly  as  elder  friends  anxious 
to  help  them  if  possible  by  the 
benefit  of  their  experience,  they 
would  in  most  cases  find  that  they 
had  won  their  sons'  confidence  once 
for  all,  and  that  even  if  their  sons 
still  took  a  line  which  they  regretted, 
they  might  at  any  rate  be  one  if  not 
in  opinions  yet  in  heart. 

To  another  class  of  persons  the 
bringing  religion  out  of  the  myste- 
rious gloom  of  the  sanctuary  into 
the  light  of  day  would  be  a  great 
and  unmixed  gain.  To  the  clergy, 
as  the  authorised  religious  teachers 
of  the  people,  it  is  an  absolute 
necessity  to  be  en  rapport  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  laity  on  religious 
subjects  if  they  would  speak  from 
the  pulpit  to  any  effect.  And  yet 
to  a  considerable  number — probably 
a  large  majority— of  the  clergy,  the 
minds  of  the  lay  people  are  a  closed 
book.     Nor  is  the  fault  with  either 


class  exclusively.  The  clergy  are  too 
apt  to  adopt  a  professional  tone  on 
religious  matters,  and  to  regard  a 
layman  who  discusses  them  freely 
as  a  presumptuous  person  requiring 
to  be  repressed.    Ajid  the  laity  aro 
far    too    shy    of  expressing  their 
opinions  in  the  presence  of  their- 
spiritual    pastors,    lest    perchance 
they  tread  on  a  clerical  com.     It 
Tf ould  be  better  for  all  parties  if 
there  were  more  freedom  of  speech 
on  all  sides :  if  a  religious  laymaa 
might  speak  out  his  mind,  even  to 
the  extait  of  calling  in  question  the 
reality  of  miracles  or  of  suggesting 
a  mythical  element  in  Scripture, 
without  arousing  the  wrath  to  which 
'celestial  minds'   are  prone;  and 
if  clergymen  were  more  ready  to 
recogpiise  the  unsettlement  of  men's 
minds,  and  to  discuss  the  questions 
which  press  upon    them    without 
heat  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
help    them    in   their  search  af!;er 
truth.     As  it  is,  the  loss  is  greater 
to  the  clergy  than  to  the  people  r 
often    sermons    which    might    go 
straight  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  hearers    are    lost  in  the  air, 
because  the  preacher  looks  at  things 
from    a  clerical-meetine  point   of 
view,  and  iso  he  and  his  nearersare 
moving  in  different  planes ;  often  a 
clergyman,     personally    respected 
and  liked,  £aiis  utterly  to  exercise 
any    influence     on    his    people's 
thoughts,  because    he   has   never 
learnt  to  know  their  minds  and  to 
enter  into  their  ways  of  looking  at 
things. 

It  would  of  course  be  over-san- 
guine to  suppose  that  we  are  likely 
to  witness  any  rapid  or  even  per- 
ceptible change  in  this  matter  at 
present.  Many  may  think  that  in 
presence  of  the  wide  and  widening 
differences  of  religious  and  non- 
religious  opinion,  reticence  on  such 
matters  is  likely  rather  to  increase 
than  to  diminish.  Yet  two  en- 
couraging facts  may  be  noted.  The 
interest  in  religious  questions  ia 
certainly  greater  now  than  it  waa 
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twenty  years  ago:  the  pages  of 
almost  every  periodical  which 
proposes  to  address  the  thoughtftd 
and  educated  class  bear  witness 
to  the  fact  that  religion  is  not  so 
nearly  dead  as  many  would  persuade 
TLB,  And  further,  such  a  book  as 
the  New  Bepublie^  in  which  as  in 
the  later  Greek  Comedy  well-known 
characters  are  brought  together  on 
the  stage  under  the  most  trans- 
parent of  masks  to  discuss  religious 
and  social  and  moral  questions, 
-whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
taste  of  such  a  proceeding,  is  at 
least  a  proof  that  such  questions 
are  held  to  be  susceptible  of  dis- 


cussion among  personp  who  differ 
even  as  to  fundamental  principles. 
And  if  once  religion  can  be  lifted 
above  the  level  both  of  pietism  and 
of  ecclesiasticism  to  a  position 
analogous  to  that  which  the 
schoolmen  assigned  to  theology  as, 
the  *  Mater  Soientiarum/  to  the 
position  of  the  all-embracing  and 
all-pervading  kingdom  of  heaven 
on  earth,  then  we  shall  leam  that 
religious  conversation  is  not  only 
possible  but  inevitable,  and  God  and 
His  government  will  no  longer  be 
the  one  subject  on  which  men  are 
agreed  to  keep  silence. 

R.  £.  B. 
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Bj  A  Gerhak. 


WHEN  I  afiked  an  Englishman 
during  my  last  residence  in 
this  conntry,  what  was  the  differ- 
ence in  principle  between  Liberal- 
ism and  Gonservatism,  in  most  cases 
I  received  the  answer,  'I  do  not 
know,  I  am  sure.'  Some  of  a  more 
pessimistic  view  held  that  Liberals 
and  Conservatives  were  two  associa- 
tions of  ambitions  men,  of  which  one 
enjoyed  the  power  of  government 
and  the  other  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain it.  Those  who  wished  to 
enter  into  a  more  real  consideration 
of  the  question  g^ve  an  answer 
which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is 
derived  from  Macanlay,  or  at 
least  is,  best  expressed  by  him  in  a 
well-known  passage  thus : 

The  distinction  has  always  existed  and 
always  must  exist,  for  it  has  its  origin  in 
diversities  of  temper,  of  understanding, 
and  of  interest^  whidi  are  found  in  all 
societies,  and  which  will  be  found  till  the 
human  mind  ceases  to  be  drawn  in  oppo- 
site directions  by  the  charm  of  habit  and 
by  the  charm  of  novelty.  Not  only  in 
politics,  but  in  literature,  in  art,  in  science 
and  mechanics,  nay,  even  in  mathematics, 
we  find  this  distinction.  Everywhere  thei« 
is  a  dass  of  men  who  ding  with  fondness 
to  whatever  is  andent,  and  who,  even  when 
convinced  by  overpowering  reasons  that  in- 
novation would  be  beneficial,  consent  to  it 
with  many  misgivings  and  forebodings. 
We  find  also  everywhere  another  class  of 
men  sanguine  in  hope,  bold  in  speciUatiou, 
slwa^  pressing  forward,  quick  to  iUscem 
the  imperfections  of  whatever  exists,  dis- 
posed to  think  lightly  of  the  risks  and  in- 
conveniences which  attend  improvements, 
and  disposed  to  give  every  change  credit 
for  being  an  improvement  In  the  senti- 
ment of  both  classes  there  is  something  to 
approve.  But  of  both  the  best  spedmens 
will  be  found  not  &r  from  the  common 
frontier.  The  extreme  dass  of  one  section 
consists  of  bigoted  dotards;  the  extreme 
section  of  the  other  consists  of  shallow 
and  reckless  empirics. 

This  answer  has  at  least  the  merit 
of  Macanlay's  language  and  bril- 


liancy of  style,  bat  in  point  of  &ct  it 
is  as  wrong  as  it  possibly  can  be. 
Even  Macanlay  himself  must  have 
had  some  sense  of  the  insufficiency 
of  this  definition,  for  he  does  not 
express  himself  with  his  nsnal  per- 
spicuity. He  veils  the  contrast 
that  he  states  instead  of  giving  the 
most  accurate  expression  possible 
to  the  distinction  of  two  principles 
so  directly  opposite.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  intends  to 
speak  of  one  ever  conservative  and 
one  ever  progressive  party,  and 
this  definition  is  false  historically, 
false  practically,  false  even  logi- 
cally. 

It  is  fialse  historically,  for  there 
never  was  a  party  that  never 
diang^  anything.  The  English 
Tories  changed  many  things,  even 
the  oldest  laws  of  this  kingdom,  and 
changed  them  without  any  mis- 
givings or  forebodings,  as  soon  as 
they  were  convinced  that  such 
chajiges  were  in  favour  of  the 
landed  property. 

It  is  false  practically,  for  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  showing  that  mere 
conservatism  is  not  the  principle 
of  a  Conservative  party.  Macanlay 
would  not  pretend  that  Conserva- 
tives are  accustomed  to  oppose  im- 
provements when  they  know  and 
acknowledge  them  to  be  so.  They 
oppose  them  undoubtedly  because 
they  consider  the  present  state  of 
things  to  be  on  the  whole  better 
than  the  proposed  change  and  its 
consequences. 

Not  quite  so  ¥nx>ng  is  the  defini- 
tion of  the  opposite  party  as  a  pro- 
gressive one.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  the  opposite  to  conserva- 
tion is  not  progress  but  change. 
Progress  is  change  for  the  better ; 
and  thus  Macanlay,  by  ascribing  an 
endeavour  after  improvement  to  one 
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party,  gives  it  a  principle  of  idealism 
which  he  does  not  admit  in  the 
other.  He  pnts  before  ns  two  sets 
of  people,  the  one  high-sonled, 
generous,  and  energetic,  the  other 
narrow-minded,  selfish,  and  timo- 
rons,  or  whatever  else  we  conld 
think  of,  statesmen  who  had  no 
other  principle  of  politics  than  a 
certain  groundless  respect  for  what- 
ever existed. 

Perhaps  the  opinion  of  a  fo- 
reigner on  this  subject  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  English  readers. 
In  order  to  draw  a  real  compari- 
sion  between  English  and  Grerman 
institutions,  it  is  indispensable  to 
take  the  same  point  of  view  for 
both.  While  explaining  the  modem 
constitutional  principles  of  G-er- 
many,  I  therefore  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  my  opinion  with 
regard  to  those  of  England.  Eug- 
lishmen  of  course,  as  far  as  English 
matters  are  concerned,  will  feel  at 
every  sentence  that  it  is  only  a  fo- 
reigner who  speaks,  and  that  his 
penetration  is  limited  ;  but  the  sub- 
ject itself  is  of  such  great  import- 
ance and  interest  for  them,  that 
any  particular  view  of  it  may  be 
worth  their  consideration.  Besides, 
I  think  that  no  foreign  state  and 
society  excepting  those  of  antiquity 
has  ever  been  studied  so  thoroughly 
and  with  so  great  a  predilection  by 
another  nation  as  England  by  the 
Germans.  This  encourages  me  to 
bring  a  German  opinion  on  English 
politics  before  the  English  them- 
selves. 

The  most  simple  method  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  character  of  poli- 
tical parties  is  to  ask.  Who  governs  ? 
who  wants  to  govern  ?  For  parties 
are  made  up  of  persons;  and  of 
persons  I  can  only  ask,  who  ?  To 
find  an  answer  to  this  question 
let  us  go  back  to  the  last  century. 
Who  governed  England  at  this 
period  r  Surely  not  the  King.  It 
is  true  that  George  III.  had  great 
influence  in  the  government  of  his 
kingdom,  but  it  is  well  known  also 


how  he  obtained  this  influence.  It 
was  not  the  inviolable  legal  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown  that  built  up  his 
authoriiy,  but  certain  chance  cir- 
cumstances which  have  gradually 
disappeared  since  the  commence- 
ment of  reform.  It  was  the  power  of 
corruption,  organised  chiefly  by 
leaders  of  the  Whig  party,  and  ex- 
ercised by  the  Ministry,  which  the 
£[ing  succeeded  in  getting  into  his 
own  hands.  We  must  distinguish 
between  authority  and  influence. 
The  King  fromi  time  to  time  had 
great  influence,  but  the  real  au- 
thority was  vested  exclusively  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Neither 
the  Sovereign  nor  the  Lords  could 
prevail  against  a  resolute  majority  of 
the  Lower  House.  Even  the  short 
period  of  Pitt's  Ministry  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  no  proof  to  the  con- 
trary of  our  statement,  for  the 
majority  did  not  dare  to  use  their 
weapons  against  him  and  to  refuse 
to  ratify  the  Mutiny  Bill.  We  are 
therefore  entitled  to  leave  the  power 
of  the  Crown  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  to  say  simply  that  Eng- 
land was  governed  by  the  consti- 
tuencies of  the  House  of  Commons. 
That  these  constituencies  were 
not  the  nation  is  quite  clear.  Eng- 
land never  was  governed  by  the 
English  people.  It  was  always  a 
section  only  of  the  people  that  was 
called  on  to  participate  in  the 
government.  This  section,  which 
after  the  Revolution  undertook  the 
direction  of  affairs,  is  not  easily  to 
be  defined  in  one  word,  but  is  per- 
haps best  expressed  by  the  term 
gentry,  including  the  nobility  and 
the  rich  City  people.  The  demo- 
cratic element  was  so  insignificant, 
and  could  send  so  few  members  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  we 
need  not  regard  it  at  all. 

How  did  it  happen  that  just  this 
section  of  the  people  became  the 
governing  class  in  England  ?  There 
is  no  miracle  at  all  in  the  case.  The 
gentry  struggled  with  the  King  for 
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goTemment,  and  overcame  him; 
thus  they  gained  it.  The  reason  that 
in  this  particular  country  neither 
the  people  nor  the  King,  hut  this 
certain  class  of  the  people  ohtained 
the  ascendency  is,  as  may  easily  he 
shown,  the  so-called  self-govern- 
ment of  England.  If  Charles  I. 
had  a  pr^fet  and  a  colonel  of  some 
battalions  of  troops  at  the  head  of 
each  county,  he  would  never  have 
summoned  his  Parliament  again; 
but  the  county  was  governed  by 
its  sheri£&  and  justices  of  the  peace, 
that  is  to  say,  by  its  gentry;  and 
the  physical  power  of  the  country 
was  represented  by  the  militia,  the 
lord-lieutenant,  and  his  deputies, 
i.e.  by  the  landowners,  who  pro- 
vided the  soldiers  and  the  gentry 
who  commanded  them.  It  was  the 
militia  of  Surrey  and  Bucks  who 
prevented  Charles  from  taking 
Kingston- upon. Thames,  and  thus 
began  the  Civil  War.  The  military 
power,  the  police,  and  the  collection 
of  taxes  was  in  the  hands  of  inde- 
pendent members  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  was  not,  as  on  the  Con- 
tinent, managed  by  paid  officials  of 
the  Crown.  This  is  the  reason  that 
this  class,  and  not  the  King,  as  soon 
as  the  contest  began  obtained  the 
government  of  the  land.  Politicians 
have  often  wondered  how  the  ab- 
surd elective  rights  of  the  rotten 
boroughs  could  be  preserved  at  alL 
The  reason  is  vezr  simple.  Sys- 
tematically the  right  of  the  rotten 
boroughs  was  undoubtedly  absurd, 
but  a  change,  easily  as  it  might 
have  been  effected,  did  not  take 
place,  because  this  right  was  much 
more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  English  constitution  than 
with  its  letter.  The  nominal  right 
of  the  rotten  boroughs  was  in  real- 
ity the  right  of  the  higher  classes, 
who  therefore  had  not  the  least 
reason  to  change  it. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  beginning 
of  Parliamentary  government,  the 
share  of  the  people  was  much 
greater  than  this  sketch  seems  to 


imply,  but  this  share  dwindled  away 
very  soon,  and  this  very  fact  of  its 
quick  disappearance  shows  how 
slight  it  was  oven  in  the  beginning. 
If  the  people  had  been  strong  enougn 
they  would  not  have  suffered  t^e 
government  to  slip  from  their  hands 
without  any  resistance,  just  as  litde 
as  the  small  freeholder  would  have 
almost  disappeared  from  the  soil  of 
England  if  he  had  had  influence 
enough  with  the  Oovemment  to  give 
the  law  a  direction  in  his  favour. 

Now,  if  it  is  true  that  the  power 
in  this  conntry,  in  consequence  of 
the  system  of  self-government,  was 
always  in  the  hand  of  a  rather 
aristocratic  class  of  the  nation,  how 
then  was  it  possible  that  Henry 
YIIL,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  reigned  as 
they  did  P  How  was  it  possible  that 
Charles  I.  reigned  eleven  years  with- 
out any  Parliament  at  all,  that  is  to 
say  without  the  consent  of  that  whole 
class  which  had  the  poiver  to  coerce 
him  P  The  answer  is  this,  it  was  by 
the  power  of  the  Church,  of  whicn 
the  Sovereign  was  the  head.  Never 
in  any  country  will  there  be  a  revolu- 
tion where  the  people  cling  to  the 
Church  and  the  Church  is  against 
revolution  (a  rather  puzzling  fkct^  by 
the  way,  for  the  clever  people  of  the 
nineteenth  century  who  fkncj  that 
religion  has  nothing  to  do  with 
poUtics).  Now  the  monarchical 
character  of  the  Anglican  Church  is 
well  known.  It  was  by  the  influ- 
ence of  his  bishops  that  the  King 
reigned.  All  the  hate  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  against  absolate  govern- 
ment, therefore,  turned  against  the 
bishops  and  the  episcopalian  Church. 
That  is  the  ofilspring  of  Puritanism. 
Some  learned  men  found  out  that 
episcopacy  could  not  be  derived  from 
the  New  Testament.  Of  course 
the  whole  nation  did  not  begin  to 
study  Greek,  and  convince  them- 
selves that  the  word  cirtVu-oxoc  meant 
nothing  more  than  TrptafivTtfwCf 
but  the  whole  nation  felt  it  a 
slavery  to  be  governed  by  a 
priesthood,  and  was  resolved  to  have 
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a  Christiaiiitj  of  tbeir  own.  The 
form  of  their  Church  they  took  from 
-Scotland.  There  the  class  which 
was  foremost  in  the  resistance 
•against  the  Oovemment,  formed  a 
constitution  of  the  Church  that  was 
uncommonly  well  adapted  to  their 
own  wants.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  is  by  no  means  democra- 
tic, as  it  is  often  called  in  our 
days.  The  celebrated  sentence  in 
the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  *  The 
election  of  elderis  and  deaconis 
ought  to  be  used  everie  yeare  once, 
least  that  by  long  continuance  of 
snche  officiaris  men  presume  uponn 
the  libertie  of  the  Churche '  was 
never  a  law  of  the  Kirk.  On  the 
contrary,  not  only  this  sentence  is 
missed  in  the  Second  Book  of  Disci- 
pline, but  here  we  find  the  direct  op- 
posite order :  '  Elderis  aenis  [once] 
lauchfullie  callit  to  the  office  and 
baveing  gii^is  af  God  meit  to  exercise 
the  same,  may  not  leif  it  aeane.' 
ITeither  eldeni  nor  loimBters  ^  m 
reality  chosen  by  the  people,  but 
the  existing  sessions  filled  up  the 
Tacancies  and  kept  the  strongest 
discipline  oyer  the  people.  ^  To  the 
people  nothing  was  left  but  a  more 
or  less  formal  right  of  acclamation. 
Nothing  was  more  abominable  to 
the  old  Presbyterian  Church  than 
tolerance.  If  the  same  class  in 
England  which  had  already  the 
local  magistracy  and  the  command 
of  the  militia,  had  acquired  the 
4^uthority  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  government  over  the  people, 
its  power  would  have  been  irre- 
sistible. In  the  beginning  of  the 
Hevolntion,  therefore,  as  Hallam 
•observes,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
gentry  of  England  was  Paritan. 

The  attempt  to  establish  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  government 
in  England  failed  because  the  army 
did  not  vouchsafe  to  obey  a  civil 
4Msembly  without  any  power  at  all, 
and  at  its  command  to  undergo  a 
Ohurch  discipline  much  more  ty- 
rannical and  narrow-minded  than 
the    former    Anglican    one.     The 


same  cause,  combined  with  the 
intolerable  anarchy  that  followed 
the  outbreak  of  open  war,  very  soon 
brought  the  greater  part  of  the 
English  gentry  and  nobility  back 
to  the  old  respected  Church  of  their 
fathers.  Amid  the  sectarian  troubles 
of  the  time,  the  need  of  some  form 
of  strong  Church  government  was 
so  pressing,  tbat  &e  nation  could 
not  wait  for  the  slow  and  difficult 
establishment  of  a  new  one.  Be- 
sides, the  political  danger  of  Epi- 
Bcopalianism  was  passed.  Any  hope 
of  establishing  an  absolute  govern- 
ment in  England  was  already  vain, 
after  the  fall  of  Strafford,  and 
much  more  after  the  recall  of  the 
Stuarts  by  the  free  will  of  the 
nation.  After  some  violent  convul- 
sions, it  was  irrevocably  decided 
that  this  country  was  to  be  govern- 
ed by  that  class  of  the  nation  which 
returned  the  House  of  Commons. 
That  being  the  case,  the  Anglican 
Church  had  lost  her  monarchical 
character.  If  the  King's  Govern- 
ment was  under  the  control  of  Par- 
liament, his  Church  government 
was  under  this  control  not  less  than 
anything  else.  The  Church,  there- 
fore, from  this  time  was  allied  in 
the  most  intimate  way  with  the 
governing  gentry,  just  as  she  had 
been  before  with  the  King;  and 
both  together,  the  Church  and  that 
class  of  the  nation  which  ad- 
ministered the  self-government, 
formed  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  governing  body  of  England. 

To  this  day  these  two  great  in- 
stitutions are  the  Conservative 
powers  of  this  country.  To  con- 
serve their  strength,  and  to  conserve 
the  fact  that  by  them  Great  Britain 
is  governed,  tnis  is  the  principle 
that  holds  together  the  great  Con- 
servative party  in  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Liberal  party  is  in  the  outset 
the  mere  negative  of  the  Conserva-: 
tive  one.  It  rose  as  opposition, 
and  the  Conservative  powers  have 
lost  much  grou&d  already  in  the 
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Gonrse  of  the  last  age.  The  foun- 
dation of  their  very  existence  began 
to  give  way  when  their  victory  had 
jnfit  been  decided.  The  govern- 
ment of  gentry  and  Church  in  Eng- 
land was  finally  settled  during  the 
age  of  the  Second  Revolution,  and 
already  by  this  time  not  the  militia 
but  the  standing  army  began  to  be 
used  as  the  sword  of  Gt)vemment. 
By-and-by  the  militia  almost  lost 
its  character  as  a  representative  of 
the  landed  property,  and  became  as 
mercenary  as  the  army  itself.  The 
best  and  most  admired  achieve- 
ments of  modem  English  adminis- 
tration are  achievements  not  of  the 
old  system  of  self-government,  but 
of  salaried  and  trained  officials  in 
the  fashion  of  the  Continent,  either 
appointed  by  the  Crown  or  chosen 
by  the  more  wealthy  class  of  the 
people.  And  it  is  obvious  that  the 
duties  of  modem  administration  are 
so  complicated  and  difficult,  re- 
quire so  much  application  and 
technical  leamiug,  that  they  cannot 
be  casually  fulfilled  by  an  average 
country  gentleman  or  City  mer- 
chant. Not  without  reason,  not- 
withstanding the  English  gentry 
opposed  a  reform,  they  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that  with  the  administra- 
tion they  would  give  up  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  at  the  same 
time. 

But  at  last  the  indignation  of  the 
nation,  long  kept  back  by  the  glori- 
ous contest  against  revolution  and 
Bonapartism,  rose  against  the  shame- 
ful misgovemment  of  the  old  self- 
govemmental  system  and  the  rule 
of  the  country  by  a  small  class  by 
no  means  representing  the  strength 
of  the  nation.  It  is  the  birth  of 
LibenJiBm.  A  i>aHy  sprang  np  in 
a  certain  connection  with  the  rem- 
nantsof  the  old  Whig  faction,  which, 
as  it  wants  to  give  the  government  of 
the  country  to  a  smaller  or  greater 
part  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  is 
called  either  the  Liberal  or  the 
Radical  party.  I  have  no  need  to 
point  out  the    character  of  com- 


promise and  moderation  that  nata- 
rally  distinguishes  the  Liberals 
from  the  Radicals.  About  the  dif. 
ference  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  left  wing  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary groups  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  object  of  our  research  is  the 
distinction  between  Conservatism 
and  Liberalism,  and  thus— setting 
aside    all    that   political    cant  of 

*  liberty,*  or  '  will  of  the  nation,'  or 
'  free  country,'  or  '  Divine  right,'  or 

*  rights  of  man ' — ^we  define  them : 
The  principle  of  Conservatism  is 
not  preservation  for  its  own  sake, 
but  it  is  the  preservation  of  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  those  powers 
to  which  it  belongs  according  to  the 
tradition  of  this  country.  Of  those 
powers  one  is  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Church  desires  to 
retain  all  that  influence  over  the 
education  and  the  public  spirit  of 
the  English  nation  which  she  has 
now  or  had  at  any  time  before. 
This  does  not  exclude  the  &ct  that 
many  decided  friends  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  do  not  belong  to  the 
Conservative  party.  A  man  may 
be  very  religious  without  holding 
the  ecclesiastical  opinions  of  his 
Church.  Sharing  the  same  inte- 
rest with  the  Church,  are,  second- 
ly, the  adherents  of  the  old  system 
of  local  magistracy,  representing 
chiefly  landed  property.  The  im- 
portance and  influence  of  this  old 
system  of  local  magistracy  is  the 
very  thing  in  which  perhaps  the 
Continental  onlooker  finds  it  easier 
to  discern  the  working  of  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution  and  the  elements 
of  English  society  than  the  English 
themselves.  Nothing  facilitates 
judgment  so  much  as  a  knowledge 
of  the  opposite  state  of  things ;  and 
the  government  of  the  county  is 
the  point  where  English  and  Conti- 
nentel  institutions  differ  most  It 
is  not  only  property,  even  landed 
and  old  property,  that  makes  the 
hereditary  authority  of  the  coontj 
families,  but  it  is  the  power  of 
government  which  traditioni^y  ^ 
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connected  with  this  property. 
Take  all  this  away,  abolish  the 
militia,  give  the  affairs  of  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Peace  to  a  prefet 
and  his  officials,  and  joa  have 
shaken  the  foundation  of  English 
societj,  though  you  have  as  many 
great  landed  proprietors  as  before. 
Even  this  will  be  altered  very  soon. 
The  division  of  the  land  among  a 
rather  small  number  of  families 
is  most  closely  connected  with  the 
political  government  of  the  country. 
A  father  who  has  nothing  to  leave 
to  his  children  but  wealth  would  be 
very  unjust  if  he  gave  one  more 
than  the  others.  But  an  English 
country  gentleman  wishes  to  leave 
more  to  his  successors  than  the 
mere  fruitful  soil.  He  wishes  to 
preserve  the  name  of  his  family  in 
that  hereditary  consideration  and 
authority  among  its  neighbours 
which  is  acquired  by  judging  and 
commanding  them.  Such  a  posi- 
tion cannot  be  kept  up  by  a  poor 
man.  Therefore  the  family  estate 
is  left  to  one,  and  I  am  sure  even 
the  younger  brothers  of  this  one 
have  a  better  position  in  the 
world  by  their  relationship  with 
him  than  they  would  have  by  a 
share  of  the  inheritance  which 
would  make  them  one  as  insignifi- 
cant as  the  other.  The  degra- 
dation of  the  county  families  to  a 
position  dependent  on  mere  wealth 
would  very  soon  pnt  an  end  to  their 
wealth  too,  and  without  this  they 
cannot  preserve  their  credit  in  the 
county.  The  one  cannot  exist  with- 
out the  other ;  county  magistrates 
without  old  county  families  owning 
great  and  established  landed  pro- 
perties, any  more  than  these  county 
fiuuilies  without  a  certain  tradi- 
tional authority  and  power  of 
government.  This  hereditary  in- 
fluence and  authority  of  great  £Eimi- 
lies  is  a  political  power  which  the 
modem  Continent  lacks,  but  which 
I  think,  in  England,  I  may  justly 
count  among  the  great  Oonserva- 
tive  forces  of  the  country. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberal 
party  wishes  the  government  of  the- 
country  to  be  chiefly  directed  by 
the  middle  classes  of  the  nation 
only.  This,  also,  does  not  exclude, 
of  course,  the  chance  that  a  man 
of  unbounded  landed  property,  and 
a  couniy  maenate  himself,  may  be- 
a  Liberal.  A  great  aristocrat  may 
possibly  feel  himself  to  be  a  bom 
leader  of  the  people. 

That  so  simple  a  state  of  things 
could  ever  be  a  subject  of  dispute 
and  doubt,  is  due  to  the  confound- 
ing of  the  temporary  tactics  and 
measures  with  the  principles  of  a 
party.  Ritualists  and  Radicals 
agree  to-day  in  their  wish  for  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Church.  It 
is,  notwithstanding,  obvious  that 
the  Ritualists  are  an  offshoot  of 
an  ecclesiastical  and  Conservative 
party — an  offshoot  by*and-by,  per- 
haps, to  become  a  separate  tree  and 
overshadow  the  parent  stem-^while 
the  Radicals  are  an  anti-ecclesi- 
astical party.  Many  Liberals  are 
opposed  to  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Church,  not  because  they  are 
Churchmen,  but  because  they  are 
afraid  that  disestablishment  might 
strengthen  rather  than  diminish 
Church  influence.  They  cannot, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  members 
of  the  ecclesiastical  party.  The 
Tories  of  late  years  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  defending  the  interests 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people* 
Are  they,  then,  democratic  ?  Quite 
the  contrary :  their  object  has  been 
to  increase  the  Conservative  power 
of  the  country  by  popularity,  so 
they  have  shown  themselves  in  no 
way  unfaithful  to  their  own  prin- 
ciples. These  principles  must,  how- 
ever, be  defined  and  studied  not  by 
isolated  measures,  but  by  the  history 
of  i^es. 

Now  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  why, 
at  this  time,  there  seems  to  be  so 
little  difference  between  Conserva- 
tism and  Liberalism.  Long  Liberal 
Administrations  have  taken  away 
so  many  of  the  privileges  of  Churdh. 
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and  gentry,  that  even  they,  for  tbe 
moment,  do  not  want  to  take  any 
more.  Thns,  to-day,  the  Liberal 
party  is  in  fact  very  conservatiye,* 
while  the  Conservative  party  cannot 
help  being  liberal.  The  fiindamen- 
tal  difference  remains,  notwith- 
standing, and  is  *  immanent.'  It 
keeps  each  party  together  and  hin- 
ders their  nnion ;  and  once  estab- 
lished as  different  parties,  they  very 
soon  begin  to  have  different  opinions 
about  most  of  home  and  foreign 
affairs,  even  if  these  have  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  party  principles. 

The  formation  of  the  Oerman 
parties  depends  on  qnite  heteroge- 
neous principles.  The  influence  of 
the  nobility  is  almost  annihilated. 
The  Protestant  Church  never  had 
any.  The  German  Conservative 
party,  therefore,  is  quite  another 
thing  than  the  EngHsh  one.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  Liberal 
party  also  differs  entirely  from  that 
in  England :  for  the  Liberal  party 
is  always  in  the  first  line  negative 
and  oppositional.  As  it  turns  its 
opposition  here  in  another  direction, 
it  must  have  another  character. 

It  iB  worth  while  to  trace  back 
the  nature  of  the  modem  English 
parties  to  that  of  the  old  Whigs 
and  Tories.  Some  histoiians  deny 
any  connection  between  them  what- 
ever ;  some  go  even  so  &r  as  to  say 
that  the  modem  Liberals  are 
essentially  the  former  Tories,  the 
Conservatives  the  old  Whig  party. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  title 
of  the  present  party  connections  to 
the  glories  which  are  immortalised 
•in  the  a>rridor8  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  seems  rather  doubtful. 
But  it  is  not  impossible  to  settle 
the  question  whether  really,  to 
this  day.  Cavaliers  and  Bound- 
heads  fight  in  the  debates  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  House,  as  a  mere 
•historical  fact.  There  are  elements 
•of  the  old  parties  of  the  Revolution 
in  the  present  ones,  and  there  are 
now  elements  in  them,  which,  at 
those  times,  scarcely  existed. 


New  in  the  character  of  modem 
party  formation  is  the  distinction 
of  different  classes  of  society.  There 
is,  as  we  have  shown,  in  the  Con- 
servative party  a  certain  arisiocratic 
tendency ;    in  the  Liberal  partly  a 
middle  class,  and  even  democratic 
feeling,  that  was  utterly  unknown 
to  the  old  Tories  and  Whigs.    Ca- 
valiers and  Roundheads,  .^iglicans 
and  Presbyterians,  had  at  their  side, 
one  as  well  as  the  other,  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  popular  sympathies, 
and  mob  tumults.     Both  Tories  and 
Whigs  were  members  of  the  same 
class  of   socieiy,   which  we  with 
one    word    approximately  termed 
the  gentry.     To   know  what  wu 
the  difference  between   them,  we 
must  not  on  any  account  commit 
the  fault  of  asking  for  their  theoriee 
of  government.     The  theories  of  a 
man  will  very  seldom  give  the  right 
expression  of   his    character.     To 
form  a    theory  for   an  important 
branch  of  human  life  is  exceedingly 
difficult.    The  ppliticians  and  phUo- 
sophers    of   the    fieventeenth  and 
eighteenth    century    bronght    nn- 
doubtedly    Whiggism    and   Tory- 
ism under  categories  which  suited 
their  real  nature  very  Httle.    The 
Tories  pretended  to  be  defenders  of 
a   Divine    right    of     government 
They  certainly  were  not,  for  they 
assisted  in  expelling  James  II.    The 
Wliigs  pretended    to    defend  the 
government  of   the  State  by  the 
people  themselves,  although  they 
knew  that  only  a  small  minority  of 
the  people  took  part  in  the  govern- 
ment.    The  truth  is,  when  we  ask 
not  for  words  but  for  facts,  that 
Whigs  as  well  as  Tories  wished  the 
government  of    the    reahn  to  be 
exercised    by    that   Parliamentary 
class  of  the  nation  to  which  we 
referred  above.    What  divided  them 
was   the    Church    question.     Tbe 
Tories  were,  in  the  first  place,  An- 
glicans, therefore  they  were  as  long 
as  possible  on  the  side  of  the  King> 
for  the  King  was  the  head  of  ^ 
Church.      But  even   the  Cavalier 
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Parliament  of  the  Restoration  was 
by  no  means  willing  to  make  the 
King  independent  of  themselves. 
They  were  very  stiff  in  the  granting 
of  money,  and  kept  a  strict  control 
oyer  the  administration.  Abso- 
Intism  was  to  them  just  as  odious 
as  to  modem  Gonservatiyes.  But 
the  Church  was  bound  to  loye,  to 
honour,  and  to  protect  her  head. 
Both  are  Churchmen:  this  Tories 
and  Conseryatiyes  haye  in  common, 
and  so  far  they  represent  the  same 
party  to  this  day. 

Cm  the  other  side,  Whigs  and 
Liberals   are    identical    so   far  as' 
both  are  emancipated  from  the  idea 
of  an  Established  Church,  a  Church 
founded  and  upheld  by  the  State. 
It   is  hardly  necessary  to    repeat 
that  a  Liberal  may  be  a  steadfast 
adherent  of  the  fidth  of  the  Church 
of  England  notwithstanding.     But 
in    consequence  of   their    political 
yiews  on  Church  matters,  the  old 
Whigs  had  no  regard  at  all  for  the 
head  of  the  English  Church,  the 
King,  and  became  the  real  creators 
of  me  Parliamentary  Qoyemment. 
Eyen    compared    with    this  in- 
valuable service,  one  ought  not  to 
think  too   little   of  the    establish- 
ment  of  the  Church  by  the  Tories. 
Those  times  needed  a  g^at  con- 
servative power,  such  as  an  Estab- 
lished Church.     The  fimaticism  of 
the  sectarians  would  have  upset  the 
weak  State  ag^in  and  again,  with- 
out the  stronghold  of  an  Establish- 
ment.   Protestant  countries  in  the 
nineteenth  century  are  so  used  to 
order  and  legal  authority,  that  they 
are  scarcely  able  even  to  imagine  a 
state  of  things  without  it.     But  we 
have  only  to  look  at  those  unfor- 
tunate nations  whose  conservative 
powers  are  either  utterly  wanting, 
as  in  most  of  the  Roman  CathoUc 
countries,  or  not  in  harmony  with 
the  cultivated  mind  of  the  people, 
and  we  shall  appreciate  our  own, 
at  least  in  theory. 

How  the  present  movement  of 
the  English  constitution  will  end  is, 


in  my  opinion,  indubitably — in  uni- 
versal suffrage. 

In  France  and  Germany  the  whole- 
nation  is  called  upon  to  elect  its 
representative:  how  long  will  the 
English  working  people,  with  this 
example  before  their  eyes,  tolerate 
being  excluded  ?  They  can  sup- 
port their  claims  by  arguments 
which  it  is  difficult  to  refute  from 
the  Liberal  point  of  view.  Liberal- 
ism protests,  that  only  those  people 
can  be  called  free  who  are  governed 
by  themselves.  Now  surely  the 
English  labourers  are  not  governed 
by  themselves,  but  by  those  of  their 
countrymen  who  are  wealthy 
enough  to  have  a  vote.  If,  there- 
fore, it  is  true  that  to  be  governed 
by  self-elected  rulers  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  liberty,  the  Eng- 
lish nation  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, freemen  and  slaves;  and  what 
Liberal  can  consistently  with  his 
principles  deny  to  these  bondsmen 
the  natural  right,  not  only  to  enjoy 
the  material  comfort,  great  as  it  may 
be,  which  their  rulers  allow  them 
to  possess,  but  to  claim  their  full 
freedom  and  share  in  government? 
Any  great  commercial  or  political 
crisis  perhaps  in  a  veiy  short  time 
may  bring  the  decision. 

As  soon  as  this  has  happened,  and 
universal  suffrage  has  become  the 
law  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
state  of  government  in  this  country 
must  grow  rather  dangerous. 

Prom  this  time  in  the  English 
Parliament  will  exist  at  least  four 
more  or  less  powerful  parties:  a 
Conservative  party,  a  Liberal  party, 
an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  party, 
and  a  Radical  party  with  Socialistic 
tendencies.  It  is  true  that  Social- 
ism at  this  moment  is  almost  an- 
nihilatedin  England,  butif  Socialism 
has  any  truth  or  any  power  at  all, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will 
have  its  first  and  greatest  develop- 
ment, not  in  France,  where  the 
whole  soil  is  divided  among  hun- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  small  free- 
holdings;  not  in  Germany,  where 
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there  is  perhaps  the  most  fortanate 
division  of  land  among  a  very  nn- 
merons  body  of  great  and  small 
proprietors  ;  but  in  Great  Britain, 
where  four-fifths  of  the  country 
belong  to  about  ten  thousand  men. 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Church  will  add  to 
these  four  parties  a  fiffch,  the  pre- 
sent Ritualists.  Now  how  shall  Eng- 
land be  governed,  if  none  of  these 
four  or  five  parties  should  have  the 
majority  P  Almost  always  three  of 
them  together  will  be  stronger  than 
the  f ourSi.  The  Sorereign  is  bound 
to  take  his  Ministry  from  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Parliament ;  but  how 
if ,  as  will  surely  happen,  there 
should  no  such  majority  ? 

One  suggests  coalitions,  but  will 
the  Liberals  coalesce  with  the  Ultra- 
montanes  or  the  Socialists  P  The  for- 
mer alliance  of  Liberalism  and  Catho- 
licism has  even  now  become  impos- 
sible. Liberals  and  Conservatives 
might  indeed  unite  their  forces  at  a 
moment  of  great  danger,  but  always 
veiy  soon  will  come  a  time  and  a 
decision  when  the  particular  in- 
terests and  principles  of  their  par- 
ties are  at  stake,  and  one  of  them 
must  give  way.  For  if  they  had  not 
such  difierent  and  opposite  princi- 

Sles  and  interests,  they  could  not  form 
ifferent  parties.  This  is  the  point 
where  a  comparison  between  £)ng- 
lish  and  German  party  government 
comes  in  best.  The  German  Reichs- 
tag is  really  divided  into  seven  or 
eight  parties,  IJltramontanes,  Poles, 
Elsass-Lothringer,  one  Dane,  two 
Conservative  parties,  National- 
Liberals,  Progressists,  Social  Demo- 
crats, of  which  the  strongest  com- 
mands only  a  third  part  of  the 
votes.  Notwithstanding,  govern- 
ment goes  on  very  well.  The 
difierence  is  that  in  Germany  the 
Ministry  is  not,  as  in  England,  taken 
from  the  majority  of  Parliament: 
in  Germany  the  Ministers  are  men 
of  business,  appointed  by  the  Sove- 
reign. Li  England  they  form  in 
reality  nothing  else  but    a    com- 


mittee of  the  leaders  of  the  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  therefore  occurs  in  England,  as 
is  well  known,  frequently  enongh, 
that  a  man  is  at  the  head  of  an 
important  branch  of  administration 
who  understands  very  little  of  the 
affairs  of  his  office.  The  great  im- 
perfections and  many  deplorable 
ndlures  of  the  English  Administra- 
tion are  chiefly  produced  by  this 
defective  system  ot  a  Parhamentaiy 
administration.  I  think,  indeed, 
this  system  is  so  bad,  that  there 
does  not  exist  a  more  brilliaDt 
instance  of  the  genuine  intelligence 
and  integrity  of  the  national  charac- 
ter, than  that  such  a  system  has  not 
undergone  many  more  defeats  still. 
The  successes  of  the  foreign  policj 
of  England  in  the  last  centniy  and 
of  the  home  policy  in  this  sbow 
that  clever  men  may  do  great 
things  even  in  a  bad  system.  The 
practice  may  be  better  than  the 
theory.  But  after  all  it  is  almost 
a  mere  chance  whether  the  adminis- 
tration of  army  and  navy  by  a 
Parliamentary  man  will  prove  good 
or  bad. 

In  Germany  such  a  thing  never 
can  happen,  or  at  least,  if  things 
always  went  according  to  the  ideal 
principle  of  the  institution,  never 
should  happen.  The  Minister  ifl 
supposed  to  be,  and  in  most  times 
is,  the  most  clever  and  experienced 
man  of  his  department.  Monarchi- 
cal government  is  a  government 
by  intellect,  as  Mr.  Fronde  sajs; 
Parliamentary  government  is  a 
government  by  number.  An  he- 
reditary kine  would  ruin  himself, 
his  family,  his  property,  his  glory, 
his  future,  if  he  was  not  anzions  to 
find  the  best  men  of  his  realm  to 
put  them  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. If  he  is  mistaken, 
the  independent  control  of  a  Parlia- 
ment, where  it  exists,  would  open 
his  eyes  very  soon. 

By  the  Ministers  the  otiier 
officials  are  appointed,  not  by  any 
Parliamentary  patronage,  which  is 
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utterly  unknown  in  Germany,  but 
each  president  of  a  board  or  court 
of  justice,  as  well  as  each  colonel 
and  general,  has  to  send  in  yearly 
his  remarks  on  the  qualification  of 
his  inferiors,  and  the  best  is  chosen. 
To  enter  the  State  service,  a  man 
must  have  passed  two  or  three  very 
severe  examinations;  not  competi- 
tive examinations,  which  we  should 
think  no  examinations  at  all.  The 
salary  of  the  *Beamten'  is  very 
small.  The  president  of  the  high- 
est court  of  justice  has  i,ioo{.  a 
year ;  the  judges  of  the  same  court 
begin  with  500Z. ;  the  Ministers 
have  i,8ooZ.  The  results  of  this 
organisation  are  shown  in  the 
mobilisation  of  the  army  in  the  last 
week  of  July  1870. 

The  reason  why  a  King  of  Prus- 
sia and  Emperor  of  Germany  can 
act  thus,  and  a  King  of  Great 
Britain  cannot,  is  that  the  one  has 
a  power  which  the  other  lacks. 
The  Emperor  of  Germany  has  a 
million  of  soldiers,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Administration,  as  far  as 
it  is  not  self-governmental,  at  his 
absolute  disposal.  He  therefore  does 
not  depend  upon  the  Parliament.  If 
he  does  not  choose  to  follow  their 
advice,  tLey  have  no  direct  means 
to  coerce  him. 

The  question  is,  Why  then  does 
he  choose  to  ask  them  at  all  ?  He 
might  make  himself  an  absolute 
ruler  again  at  any  moment  he 
liked.  This  question  was  indeed  un- 
answerable  even  twelve  years  ago ; 
and  though  when  the  Parliament- 
ary constitution  has  existed  for  one 
generation  or  two,  public  opinion 
will  be  fia.r  too  strong  to  tolerate  its 
being  overthrown  again,  one  might 
doubt  whether  this  influence  en- 
forces itself  so  irresistibly  at  the 
present  time  in  Germany  as  to 
render  a  return  to  absolutism  im- 
possible. But  since  the  creation  of 
the  Empire,  there  exists  a  circum- 
stance that  makes  a  return  to  ab- 
solutism impossible.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  all  the  smaller  States 


of  the  United  Empire,  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Wiirtemberg,  exists  a  strong 
party,  that  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  get  rid  of  the  new  Empire.  The 
only  means  to  check  them  is  to 
win  over  the  public  opinion  of  these 
same  States  by  popular  institutions. 
At  the  moment  that  a  conflict  rose 
between  the  Reichstag  and  the 
Chancellor,  most  of  the  confederate 
kings  and  dukes  would  have  the 
most  easy  pretext  to  retract 
their  allegiance,  which  they  cannot 
do  as  long  as  their  own  people  are 
on  the  side  of  the  Emperor. 

Thus  the  German  Reichstag  is 
not  strong  enough,  like  the  English 
Parliament,  to  lay  claim  to  an  in- 
direct appointment  of  Ministers  by 
themselves.  Nobody  in  Germany 
even  thinks  of  it.  All  the  Prus- 
sian Ministers  at  this  moment  are 
allowed  to  be  very  clever  men,  and 
to  understand  their  business  better 
than  any  of  their  opponents  in  Par- 
liament. Any  German  would  laugh 
if  some  one  proposed  to  him^to  take  ' 
a  Parliamentary  debater,  as,  for 
instance,  Bamberger,  though  a 
clever  man,  and  well  versed  in 
financial  affairs,  as  Minister  of 
Finance.  But  if  the  German  Reichs- 
tag does  not  appoint  Ministers,  it 
is  strong  enough  to  control  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Ministers  to  the 
smallest  detail.  A  very  successfol 
co-operation  is  the  consequence  of 
this  system.  Not  only  is  Germany 
able,  without  any  danger,  to  call  by 
universal  suffrage  the  whole  people 
to  the  election  of  their  representa- 
tives, but  also  the  relative  inde- 
pendence of  Parliament  and  Minis- 
ters with  regard  to  each  other 
allows  them  an  unusually  great 
freedom  of  action.  When  an  Eng- 
lish party  have  chosen  their  lea.der, 
they  have  given  up  their  liberty. 
As  long  as  they  choose,  to  have  him 
as  leader  or  Minister,  they  are 
obliged  to  vote  for  him  even  against 
their  own  conviction.  This  party 
discipline  is  indispensable  in  a  Par- 
liamentary Government.     The  Ger- 
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man  system  of  goYemment  can 
dispense  with  it.  Sometimes  the 
GK)yemment  carries  the  Bills  bj 
the  National-Liberals  and  Pro- 
gressists ;  sometimes  by  the  Na- 
tional-Liberals and  Conservatiyes ; 
sometimes  eveji  a  section  of 
the  National-Liberals  vote  against 
the  Government,  and  a  section  of 
the  Ultramontanes  for  it.  Very 
often  the  majority  of  the  Reichstag 
do  not  think  it  suitable  at  all  to 
grant  the  wishes  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  question  is  either 
dropped  or  settled  by  a  compromise, 
because  both  sides  wish  nothing 
so  much  as  to  live  in  concord  with 
each  other.  Compromise,  there^ 
fore,  which  secures  the  freedom  of 
both  sides,  is  justly  regarded  as  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  modem 

\    German  constitution. 

This  is  a  thing  not  easily  under- 
stood by  an  Englishman,  and  often 
misrepresented  even  by  Germans, 
who  must  have  schooled  themselves 

•  in  the  Parliamentary  history  of 
England,  and  who  apply  English 
ideas  to  German  institutions.  If 
the  House  of  Ck)mmons  does  not 
approve  the  Bill  of  the  Ministry,  it 
would  be  an  act  of  open  absolutism  for 
the  Sovereign  to  retain  that  Ministry. 
Of  course  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
trifling  or  chance  defeats  which  a 
Ministry  might  UDdergo.  But  it  is 
acknowledged  that  a  serious  defeat 
of  the  Mmistry  in  the  House  of 
Commons  means  its  retirement. 
An  opposite  course  of  action,  ac- 
cording to  the  Parliamentary  rules 
of  England,  is  absolutism.  Now 
this  very  often  happens  in  Germany. 
Therefore  people  infer  that  Ger- 
many is  as  good  as  an  absolute 
monarchy.  But  the  conclusion 
ought  to  be  quite  the  contrary.  In 
G^rmanv  Parliament  has  the  liberty 
to  vote  m  individual  cases  against 
a  Ministry,  which  it  desires  not- 
withstandmg  to  maintain.  Even 
direct  votes  of  censure  may  not 
intend  to  remove  a  Minister,  but 
only  to  warn  him  not  to  commit  a 


certain  fault  again.  New  Bills 
brought  in  by  a  lifinister  are  dropped 
if  they  do  not  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  House ;  brought  in  by  a  mem- 
ber and  carried  in  the  Reichstag, 
they  are  dropped  if  they  do  not 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Minister. 
But  perhaps  Ministers  may  de- 
clare that  they  cannot  hold  office 
without  the  acceptance  of  some 
particular  Bill,  the  rejection  of 
which  must  lead  to  their  resigna- 
tion. The  majority  then  begins  to 
weigh  the  resignation  of  the  Minis- 
ter against  the  rejection  of  the  Bill ; 
and  because  they  are  persuaded 
that,  in  Germany,  they  wonld  not 
find  people  who  are  able  to  govem 
a  great  empire  better  than  Bismarck 
and  his  coadjutors,  they  of  late 
years  have  always  voted  for  a 
middle  course  which  the  Ministers 
approved.  Thus,  for  instance,  mili- 
tary affairs  were  not  settled  by  a 
permanent  law,  but  only  for  seren 
years.  Again,  people  argue,  the 
Reichstag  is  powerless  and  must 
do  what  the  Ministers  command. 
But  it  is  quite  clear  that  they 
acted,  without  going  so  &r  as 
the  English  Parliament  always 
does.  They  did  not  vote  against  the 
Ministry,  because  they  did  not  want 
to  overthrow  it. 

Here  the  natural  question  rises. 
If  a  real  conflict  were  to  break  out 
between  Parliament  and  Muiistiy, 
would  the  former  be  strong  enough 
to  remove  the  Ministry?  From  a 
mere  logical  point  of  view,  this 
is  difficult  to  answer;  for  if 
the  Bicichstag  were  strong  enou|h 
it  would  be  obliged  to  govem  by 
itself  in  the  same  way  as  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament.  The  leaders  ought 
to  be  ready  to  take  the  portfolios 
themselves.  But  the  Beichstag^ 
cannot  govern  in  (Jermany,  be- 
cause, apart  from  many  other 
reasons,  tiiere  is  no  stable  majority 
existing  among  its  members,  uor 
is  there  likely  to  be.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Emperor  cannot 
govern  without  a  Reichstag,  be^ 
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cause  the  nataral  feeling  of  the 
people  is  the  cement  that  binds  the 
Empire  together.  Bo  t  fortunately 
there  is  not  the  least  ground,  even 
in  imagination,  for  supposing  that 
the  interests  of  the  Sovereign  and 
the  people  should  ever  diifer  so 
seriously  that  no  compromise  would 
be  possible. 

A  cursory  glance  at  the  character 
of  the  different  parties  in  Germany 
wiU  show  this  clearly.  Ultramon- 
tanes,  Poles,  Elsass-Lothringer,  So- 
cial Democrats,  are  defined  by  their 
names.  They  compose  together 
something  more  than  the  third  part 
of  the  votes  of  the  Keichstag  (140 
out  of  400).  A  separate  Protestant 
Church  party  does  not  exist  in  Ger- 
many. The  former  feudal  petty 
nobility  is  represented  by  the  old 
Copservative  party.  But  the  no- 
bility have  lost  so  much  of  their 
influence,  as  well  as  of  their  estates, 
that  their  position  is  very  insignifi- 
cant. .  If  they  had  not  the  old  titles 
still  left,  one  would  say  that  Ger- 
many had  no  longer  any  nobles 
whatever.  They  are  now  in  decided 
opposition  to  the  Government,  but 
yet  have  not  a  tenth  part  of  the 
votes  in  the  Reichstag.  Those  of 
the  nobility  who  have  accepted  their 
defeat,  together  with  those  members 
who  mean  to  support  the  present 
Government,  at  eJl  events  form  the 
free  Conservative  party.  But  they 
are  scarcely  stronger  than  the  old 
Conservatives.  The  bulk  of  the 
nation  is  represented  by  the  Na- 
tional-Liberals. The  men  with  no 
positive  principles  at  all,  except  a 
peevish  criticism  for  anything  what- 
ever,  call  themselves  the  Progres- 
sive partv,  but  vote  on  many  occa- 
sions with  the  Government.  They 
are  a  remnant  of  the  former  period  of 
conflict  between  Government  and 
Parliament,  and  lose  more  and  more 
in  number  and  influence.  They  now 
have  about  a  tenth  of  the  votes. 
The  most  decided  adherents  of  the 
Empire  are  the  National-Liberals. 
Those  persons  who  prefer  the  in- 
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terest  of  the  individual  confederate 
States  to  the  general  interest  of  the 
Empire  belong  either  to  the  Ultra- 
montane, the  Conservative,  or  the 
Progressive  party.  In  this  state  of 
things  it  is  obvious  that  a  Go- 
vernment which  never  can  ally  it- 
self to  the  IJltramontanes,  cannot 
do  withont  the  National-Liberals. 
And  these,  who  have  no  majority  of 
themselves,  cannot  do  without  the 
Government.  This  it  is  that  makes 
a  serious  conflict  between  them  im- 
possible ;  they  are  necessary  to  each 
other.  Nothing  would  answer  less 
to  the  state  of  things  in  Germany 
than  the  alternate  direction  of 
affairs  by  two  opposite  parties  like 
Whigs  and  Tories.  The  only  al- 
ternation, that  might  be  intro- 
duced by-and-by,  is  the  predomi- 
nant influence  at  one  time  of  the 
Parliament,  at  the  other  of  the 
heads  of  the  army  and  bureaucracy. 
It  is  a  state  of  things  like  that 
which  Polybius  describes  as  the 
characteristic  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic in  the  time  of  its  greatness. 
The  Republic  was  governed  by 
the  Senate,  i.e.  a  great  body  of 
magistrates,  and  the  people.  Iliere 
were  sometimes  quarrels  between 
them,  but  both,  as  Polybius  says, 
had  so  many  reasons  to  respect  each 
other,  that  finally  their  patriotic  co- 
operation effected  the  paramount 
and  irresistible  strength  of  Rome. 

In  the  same  way  the  German 
Constitution  most  happily  combines 
all  the  liberty  of  a  free  country  with 
all  the  energy  and  ability  of  a 
strong  central  authority.  Nor  is  it 
the  external  power  of  the  country 
only  that  derives  advantage  from 
this,  as  the  excellence  of  the  whole 
German  legislature  since  1866 
proves.  A  striking  comparison  with 
England  is  afforded  by  the  new 
system  of  judicature,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged as  a  masterpiece.  Not 
without  much  excitement,  but  after 
all  easily  enough,  was  it  called  into 
being.  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
struggles  for  half  a  century  to  get 
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rid  of  a  rotten  and  perTectlj  inanf. 
fioient  BjBtem  of  jadicatnre,  and 
eSects  nothing  bnt  patchwork.  A 
man  wboae  Liberalism  is  as  nndeni- 
able  as  bis  jadicial  and  Parliament- 
ary experience.  Lord  Bron^bam, 
bas  pointed  ont  the  reason.  It  is 
the  Parliamentaiy  system  of  l^is- 
lation,  which,  according  to  thb 
statesman,  Is  simply  incapable  of 
so  great  a  task. 

How  England  will  in  the  end 
overcome  the  difficulty  of  a  goTcm- 
ment  by  a  great  divided  democratic 
assembly  it  is  bard  to  say.  This 
remark  is  not  intended  as  a  pro- 
phecy, for  wbo  can  say  what  new 
and  onlEnowii  forms  of  government 


the  fntnre  may  develop  ?  Nothing 
wonld  be  more  absurd  than  to  try 
to  imitate  the  German  system,  be- 
canse  in  onr  case  the  difficulty 
appears  to  have  been  solved.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  institntions 
which  seem  to  meet  the  needs  of 
one  country,  should  therefore  be 
equally  beneficial  for  another;  in- 
deed one  might  almost  a  priori 
expect  the  contrary;  what  suits 
one  country  will  surely  not  suit 
another.  England  will  go  her  own 
way,  and  the  natural  health  and 
vigour  of  the  nation  seems  strong 
enongh  to  hold  out  even  against 
the  disease  of  her  so-called  consti- 
tntionalism. 
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LOUIS  BORNE. 


THE  claim  whicb  Lonis  Borne 
has  upon  our  interest  is  that 
of  a  bold  man  who  dared  to  tell 
unpalatable  truths,  political  and 
social,  to  the  German  nation,  and 
reaped  his  reward  on  the  one  hand 
in  misconception  and  abuse,  on  the 
other  in  the  honour  of  a  patriot  and 
the  fame  of  a  brilliant  political 
writer. 

Upon  a  tall  narrow  house  in  the 
Judengasse  at  Frankfort  may  still 
be  read  an  inscription  bearing  the 
dates  of  his  comparatively  brief 
career —  i786toi837.  At  the  former 
date  the  house  was  occupied  by 
a  wealthy  Jewish  family  named 
Baruch  ;  their  second  son  was  bom 
on  May  22,  and  on  his  subsequent 
adoption  of  Christianity  he  became 
known  as  Louis  Borne.  Those  of 
us  who  have  seen  the  Judengasse  of 
modem  times  must  in  imagination 
intensify  every  repellent  feature  of 
the  place  in  order  to  have  even  an 
approximate  idea  of  what  it  then 
was.  Within  the  prescribed  limits 
of  their  narrow  quarter  all  Frank- 
fort  Jews  were  forced  to  live.  Thus 
the  houses  were  built  closer  and 
higher  until  in  time  light  and  air 
were  excluded,  and  every  comer 
from  dingy  cellar  to  gabled  roof  was 
crowded  with  human  beings.  No- 
thing that  imagination  might  picture 
of  the  life  belund  those  grimy  walls 
and  impervious  windows  could  ex- 
ceed the  horrors  of  reality.  The 
history  of  the  men  and  women  who 
swarmed  in  and  oat  of  the  dark  door- 
ways was  written  in  their  crouching 
attitude,  their  stealthy  tread,  their 
fierce  hopelessness  or  dull  dejection 
of  countenance ;  it  was  not  only  their 
own  history,  but  that  of  generations 
of  wronged  and  persecuted  ances- 
tors. In  Frankfort  hatred  of  the 
Jews  had.  been  from  time  imme- 
morial a  mark  of  orthodox  Chris- 


tianity, a  municipal  duty,  a  fashion- 
able custom.  Bettine,  in  her  Cor- 
reapondencef  tells  us  she  was  trained 
in  Judenhass,  The  wealthier  Jewish 
merchants,  Baruch  among  the  num- 
ber, were  able  to  vary  their  lives 
somewhat  by  the  frequent  journeys 
which  their  business  necessitated. 
Either  in  Berlin  or  Vienna  they 
found  their  kinsmen  occupying  a 
social  position  such  as  no  wealth  or 
learning  could  make  possible  under 
thetyranny  of  the  Frankfort  Senate. 
Even  in  Heine's '  verdammtes  Ham- 
burg '  the  possibilities  of  emancipa- 
tion were  much  greater. 

Lonis  Borne  and  his  two  brothers 
were  educated  bv  a  young  tutor  who 
resided  in  the  house,  and  who  was 
engaged  upon  the  understanding 
that  the  instruction  of  the  boys 
should  be  kept  rigidly  within  the 
limits  of  orthodox  Jewish  regula- 
tions. The  young  man,  Sachs  by 
name,  was  well  educated,  and  had 
bi*eathed  the  freer  intellectual  air  of 
Berlin.  He  found  his  conscience 
often  sorely  tried  by  the  persistent 
questions  of  his  pupil  Louis  ;  there 
was  so  much  that  he  longed  to  ex- 
plain and  impart  to  the  restless- 
minded  boy,  but  for  the  embargo 
laid  upon  him.  Sachs  found  Louis 
at  twelve  years  old  smaller  and  less 
vigorous  than  his  brothers,  reserved 
and  quiet  in  manner,  and  the  im- 
pression of  extreme  shyness  was 
increased  by  a  spot  on  one  of  his 
full  bright  eyes,  which  added  un- 
certainty to  their  itipid  glance. 
Beneath  the  outward  indifference  to 
all  household  and  family  interests 
Sachs  perceived  that  the  boy's  brain 
was  constantly  at  work,  and  he  felt 
disposed  to  echo  the  grandfather's 
prophecy,  *  That  lad  will  be  a  great 
man  8ome  day.'  As  the  least  de- 
monstrative among  the  boys  Louis 
appears  to  have  been  made  some- 
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what  of  a  family  scapegoat,  particu- 
larly by  the  tyi^ant  of  the  house,  an 
old  female  servant.  Louis  found 
sarcasm  the  most  effective  method 
of  dealing  with  her.  Provoked  by 
some  ceremonial  neglect  on  his  part, 
she  said  one  day  to  him,  *  If  you 
were  a  Rabbi  you  would  have  the 
whole  congregation  baptised.'  '  In 
that  case,'  replied  the  boy,  '  I  should 
be  the  only  Jew  left,  and  should 
ruin  the  business  of  your  two  sons.' 
Another  time  she  told  him  plainly 
*  he  certainly  must  go  to  hell.'  To 
which  he  answered,  *  Indeed,  I  hope 
not,  for  then  I  should  have  no  re- 
spite  from  you,  even  in  eternity.' 

The  patriarchal  customs  of  the 
house  and  the  frequent  absences  of 
Herr  Baruch  prevented  any  inter- 
change of  sympathy  between  father 
and  son.  The  mother  seems  to  have 
been  only  a  cipher  in  the  family, 
and  to  have  influenced  but  little  the 
childhood   of  Louis.      It  was  the 
tutor  who  took  the  boys  to  the 
synagogue    morning  and  evening, 
who  explained  to  them  the  Je^vish 
prayer  books  (according  to  Fried- 
lander),  making  them  commit  to 
memory  the    important  passages; 
who  taught  them  Hebrew,  and  en- 
deavoured to  clear  a  pathway  for 
them  in  the  wilderness  of  Talmudic 
learning  and  ceremonial  lore.     It 
was  only  to  the  tutor  that  Louis 
dared  to  utter  angry  protests  and 
indignant  questions  about  the  maze 
of  contradictions  by  which  he  found 
himself  every  day  surrounded.  The 
gates  of  the  Jewish  quarter  were 
locked  on  Sunday  at  four  o'clock, 
and  no  one  permitted   to  go  out, 
unless  to  a  doctor  or  for  the  purpose, 
then  rarer  than  we  can  imagine,  of 
posting  a  letter.     As  Louis  passed 
the  watch  one  day  he  said  fiercely  to 
Sachs,  '  I  only  don't  go  out  at  that 
gate  because  the  man  is  stronger 
than  I  am.'     The  Jews  were  for- 
bidden to  use  the  pavements,  such 
as  they  were,  in  those  days.     Louis 
and  his  tutor  were  one  day  walking 
after  heavy  rain ;  the  road  was  al- 


most impassable  in  its  depth  of  mnd. 

*  Let  us  cross  to  the  pavement,'  said 
Louis.  *  You  forget  the  prohibition,* 
said  the  tutor.     The  boy's  reply, 

*  No  one  will  see  us,'  gave  occasion 
for  a  lecture  on  the  sanctity  of  law. 
'It  is  a  stupid  law,*  interrupted 
Louis, — 'suppose  it  entered  the 
burgomaster's  head  to  forbid  us  to 
light  a  fire,  we  should  all  have  to 
be  frozen  to  death.'  With  such 
restrictions  on  every  hand  it  was  no 
wonder  that  Louis  understood  all 
Christians  to  be  his  natural  enemies. 
Upon  this  assumption  he  wonld  give 
coins  to  Christian  beggars  instead 
of  Jewish  ones,  until  Sachs,  with 
fine  conscientionsness,  ezplamed 
that,  despite  appearances,  the  fact 
from  which  he  reasoned  was  not 
true.  And  the  lesson  was  not  lost ; 
it  gave  the  boy  a  principle  which 
helped  him  to  combat  liis  natural 
feeling  of  resentment,  and  enabled 
him,  in  later  life,  to  judge  the 
position  of  the  Jews  as  a  reasonable 
man,  not  wholly  as  an  injured  ad- 
versary. At  thirteen  two  great 
problems  suggested  by  the  execntioij 
of  Louis  XVI.  occupied  his  boyish 
brain.  How  could  any  man  be  so 
virtuous  and  so  unfortunate  ?  How 
could  the  grand  idea  of  freedom  be 
so  abused  by  an  entire  nation? 
Louis  Borne  lived  through  a  second 
revolution  in  Paris,  and  yet  the 
problems  were  not  solved ! 

Notwithstanding  the  circum- 
scribed education  which  Herr  Ba- 
ruch's  orthodoxy  permitted,  the 
fitness  of  Louis  for  a  studious  prtn 
fession  could  not  be  overlooked. 
To  a  Jew  that  of  medicine  alone  was 
open.  At  Giessen,  in  the  house  of 
Professor  Hetzel,  Louis  remained 
for  nearly  three  years,  nominally 
studying  preparatory  subjects.  Hf 
also  read  much  of  Jean  Paul  and  of 
Lafontaine,  and  enjoyed  the  little 
society  the  place  afforded. 

In  1802  Louis  Borne  was  re- 
moved from  Giessen  to  Beriiu. 
Although  the  University  was  not  yet 
established  there,  medical  schools 
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existed,  and  the  Prussian  capital 
had  already  become  the  centre  of 
scientific  research.  Chief  among 
its  men  of  note  was  the  Jewish  phy- 
sician Dr.  !Marcas  Herz,  who  had 
the  best  medical  practice  in  Berlin, 
who  pursued  eagerly  every  new 
deyelopment  of  science,  and  who, 
by  his  lectures,  attracted  learned 
listeners  from  far  and  near,  and 
established  his  fame  thronghout 
Oermany.  Baruch  had  heard  of 
him  in  Frankfort,  and  greatly  de- 
sired for  his  son  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  and  guidance ;  he  there- 
fore wrote,  making  to  Marcus  Herz 
a  hberal  proposal,  and  secured  for 
Borne,  in  addition  to  the  direction 
of  his  medical  studies,  the  advantage 
of  residence  in  the  physician's 
house.  The  care  of  his  patients  and 
his  private  scientific  work  left  Mar- 
cos Herz  but  little  time  for  recrea- 
tion, and  the  only  kind  for  which 
he  seemed  to  care  was  that  provided 
for  him  in  the  social  intercourse  of 
his  wife's  well-frequented  drawing- 
room.  'Now  in  the  full  prime  of 
womanliood,  Henriette  Herz  was 
equally  celebrated  for  her  beauty, 
her  accomplishments,  and  her  good- 
ness of  heart.  A  perfect  mistress 
of  all  social  art,  gifted  with  tact, 
tenderness,  and  cheerful  gaiety,  she 
had  for  years  past  gathered  round 
her  the  most  interesting  residents 
and  visitors  Berlin  could  boast. 
Upon  certain  evenings  all  such 
guests  were  welcomed  as  had  al- 
ready received  a  general  invitation 
or  been  preceded  by  due  introduc- 
tion. Upon  these  occasions  Borne 
would  establish  himself  in  a  remote 
comer  of  the  room  with  an  air  of 
perfect  indifference  toward  the  lively 
scene  before  him.  Guests  and  friends 
would  commiserate  Henriette  Herz 
upon  the  uninteresting  character  of 
her  proteg6  ;  but  they  did  not  hear 
the  sarcastic  comments,  the  exhaus- 


tive questions  which  he  would  shoot 
out  at  long  intervals  during  his 
daily  association  with  his  hostess, 
and  which  revealed  to  her  that 
Bdme*8  apathetic  manner  concealed 
in  him  much  that  was  not  common- 
place. The  new  life,  startling  and 
stimulating  as  it  was,  furnished 
Borne  with  abundant  food  for 
thought.  In  the  drawing-room  of 
this  Jewish  household  he  saw  the 
elite  of  the  Christian  world  mingling 
with  the  despised  Israelites,  who  in 
Frankfort  wonld  not  have  been 
allowed  to  tread  the  same  pavement. 
He  saw  the  families  of  Friedlander, 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  Itzig,  Levy, 
Meyer,  Levin,  Jews  who  believed  in 
their  race  if  not  in  their  religion, 
exchanging  social  amenities  with 
Count  Alexander  Dohna,  Count 
Bemstorff,  Baron  Brinckmann,  Carl 
Laroche,  W.  and  A.  von  Humboldt, 
Frau  von  Berg  (a  Court  lady),  Elise 
von  der  Becke,  with  the  publishers 
Beimar  and  Unger,  their  wives 
and  many  other  ladies.  Some  inti- 
mate and  distinguished  members  of 
this  circle  had  lately  left  Berlin ; 
among  them  Schleiermacher,  who 
was  just  settled  as  professor  in 
Hall6  ;  Tieck,  who  was  in  Jena  or 
Dresden ;  Gentz  also  had  lately 
transferred  his  services  to  Vienna, 
and  F.  Schlegel  had  joined  the  lite- 
rary band  at  Jena.  Borne  would 
observe  the  same  mixture  of  race 
and  class  in  the  audiences  who  at- 
tended, probably  from  very  different 
reasons,  the  scientific  lectures  of 
Marcus  Herz.  Scholars  of  unmis- 
takable citizen  extraction  sat  beside 
fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the 
Court.  Henriette  Herz  frequently 
on  these  occasions  acted  as  assistant 
to  her  husband  in  his  experiments, 
and  one  day  charmed  memorably  a 
little  prince  of  five  years  old  by  a 
brilh'ant  explosion.^ 

Societies  for  dramatic  reading  or 


*  Afterwards  Frederick  William  IV.  When  Alexander  von  Humboldt  appealed  to  the 
King  in  1845  on  behalf  of  Henriette  Herz,  he  himself  recalled  the  incident  with  genial 
good  humour,  and  ordered  for  her  a  pension  of  500  thalers  a  year,  and  a  present  of  fifty 
louis  d*or. 
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literary  discussion  were  mnch  the 
fashion  in  Berlin  at  this  date,  and 
Henriette  Herz  appears  to  have 
been  a  member  of  three  at  least. 
Borne  wonld  probably  be  admitted 
to  one  of  these  whicn  had  a  varied 
existence  of  many  years  under  the 
name  of  the  Wednesday  Society. 
It  was  nsnally  held  at  the  house  of 
Engel,  the  writer  and  critic,  and 
included  Schadow  the  sculptor, 
Reichard  the  musician,  Delbruck, 
tutor  to  the  Boyal  Princes ;  Bamler, 
Hirt,  Philip  Moritz,  and  other  lite- 
rary men;  Fischer  the  naturalist, 
who  read  treatises  and  performed 
experiments;  Fleck  the  great  actor, 
who  looked  like  a  king  even  without 
a  sword  and  mantle,  who  seemed 
always  a  hero  whether  annihilating 
a  villain  on  the  stage  or  accepting  a 
cup  of  coffee  in  private  life,  but  who 
read  aloud  worse  than  any  other 
member  of  the  party.  The  names 
of  the  ladies  have  not  all  been  pre- 
served, but  among  them  would  be 
Elise  von  der  Becke,  Dorothea  Yeit, 
and  Marianne  Meyer,  afterwards 
Fran  von  Eybenberg^  and  her  sister, 
who  became  Fran  von  Grotthuis. 
The  critical  discussion  and  the  fugi- 
tive remarks  which  reached  the  ears 
of  Borne  would  all  bear  more  or  less 
upon  the  vexed  question  of  the  day 
in  Berlin :  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  old  poetry  and  of  the  new 
criticism.  Borne  had  heard  only 
rumours  of  the  new  lights  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  and  about  the  young 
upstarts  of  the  Bomantic  School  he 
knew  nothing.  The  paper  warfare 
was  raging  fiercely  in  Berlin.  Nico- 
lai,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Philis- 
tinism of  the  day,  uttered  his  opinion 
that  it  was  quite  easy  to  write  as 
Gk)ethe  and  as  Schiller  did.  The 
time-honoured  critical  canons  by 
which  he  and  others  regulated  their 
material  and  their  style  were  despised 
by  these  new  poets,  who  went  on 
writing  whatever  happened  to  come 
into  their  heads.  He  could  do  the 
same  if  he  chose  !  Eng^l  also,  on 
the  appearance  of  WUhslm  Meisier, 


wondered  what,  after  Scarron's 
novel,  there  remained  to  be  said 
about  'comedian  life.'  Elise  von 
der  Becke  discarded  her  name  of 
Charlotte  in  wrath  at  its  association 
with  Weriher ;  and  Klopstock,  afber 
reading  that  work,  declined  to  open 
any  more  by  the  same  autbor. 
Marcus  Herz  also  stood  by  the  old 
school  of  literature,  and  would  ad- 
mire no  writer  later  than  Leasing. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  cnltirated 
David  Friedlander,  who  one  day 
broaght  Herz  for  elucidation  an 
obscure  passage  in  Goethe.  *  Pray 
go  to  my  wife,'  said  the  physician 
m  reply ;  '  she  understands  the  art 
of  explaining  nonsense.'  Madame 
Herz  took  enthusiastically  the  side 
of  the  new  school,  and  not  only 
rivalled  her  friend,  the  ah^j 
famous  Bahel,  in  her  admiration  for 
Goethe,  but  also  in  her  interest  in 
the  early  writings  of  the  Roman- 
ticists, Ludwig  Tieck  and  Novalis. 
Borne  must  have  heard  them  all 
freely  discussed,  and  would  doubt- 
less hear  too  how,  in  Jena,  Novalis 
at  twenty-eight  had  just  breathed 
his  last  in  the  arms  of  F.  Schlegel, 
and  had  lefb  to  Tieck  the  difficult 
task  of  arranging  for  publication  his 
unfinished  romance  of  Heinri'ch  von 
Ofterdvngen.  Amid  these  conflicting 
interests,  social  and  literary.  Borne 
saw  Henriette  Herz  the  presiding 
genius;  bright  and  equable,  sym- 
pathetic and  intelligent,  a  com- 
panionable woman  such  as  no  dream, 
no  reality  had  ever  suggested  to 
him.  He  abandoned  even  the  pre- 
tence of  medical  study,  gave  himself 
passively  up  to  all  the  sunshiny  in- 
fluences about  him,  and  filled  bis 
brain,  through  bookfi  and  people, 
with  all  the  historic  bearings  of  a 
time  teeming  with  that  future  whose 
sorrows  were  to  stir  His  soul,  kindle 
his  latent  genius,  and  control  his 
whole  career. 

In  the  year  1803  Marcus  Here 
died  after  a  brief  illness.  Borne 
entreated  to  be  allowed  to  continue 
in  the   house.     Henriette  saw  no 
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diflScnliy  in  the  arrangement,  she 
being  tbirtj-eight  and  Borne  seven- 
teen years  old.  One  day,  howeyer, 
she  was  alarmed  while  visiting  her 
mother,  by  the  appearance  of  one 
of  her  servants,  who  showed  to  her 
a  note  which  Borne  had  entmsted 
to  her  to  deliver  to  a  certain 
chemist.  It  contained  money,  and 
an  order  for  arsenic,  with  the  ex- 
planation that  he  was  going  away 
for  a  few  days  and  wiflhed  to  clear 
his  room  of  mice  dnring  his  ab- 
senoe.  Henriette  Herz  sent  her 
sister  Brenna  to  her  honse  to  see 
Borne ;  she  drew  from  him  a  pas- 
sionate confession  of  his  hopeless  at- 
tachment to  Henriette  Herz  and  his 
indifference  to  life,  bnt  the  young 
girl,  who  knew  him  well,  thought 
she  had  succeeded  in  bringing  him 
back  to  a  reasonable,  stafce  of  mind. 
After  a  short  time,  however,  a 
second  attempt  of  the  same  kind 
conyinced  Henriette  Herz  that 
another  home  must  be  found  for 
him.  This  she  arranged  with  Dr. 
Beil,  a  physician  and  professor  at 
Halle.  Before  leaving  Borne  gave 
to  her  copies  of  letters  he  had  writ- 
ten but  not  delivered  to  her,  and 
also  of  a  short  diary  he  had  kept 
while  under  her  roof.  These  were 
published  in  i860,  but  the  greater 
part  of  their  correspondence  was 
destroyed  by  Henriette  Herz  shortly 
before  her  death  in  1847.  ^^  ^  ^^* 
teresting  to  discover  from  these 
fragments  how,  from  the  first  day. 
Borne  was  impressed  by  the  har- 
mony, the  dignified  repose,  the 
poetio  charm  which  characterised 
the  life  and  home  of  Henriette  Herz. 
He  pute  down  with  delight  simple 
everyday  facts ;  that  Madame  Herz 
does  not  wear  rings  or  hair  powder ; 
that  the  cooking  is  excellent,  and 
the  breakfast  rolls  of  ambrosial  con- 
sistency unknown  before;  that  he 
had  told  Dr.  Herz  he  had  never 
seen  anyone  he  admired  and  liked  so 
much  as  Madame  Herz.  Then  the 
naive  utterances  and  witticisms 
change  to  more  intense  expressions 


of  adoration  and  passionate  excla- 
mations of  despair,  after  the  old  old 
fashion.  When  the  time  came  to 
leave  Berlin  the  sharpness  of  the 
conflict  between  reason  and  imagi- 
nation had  subsided,  and  he  could 
write, '  If  Madame  Herz  loved  me  as 
1  love  her,  I  believe  that  my  love 
would  not  altogether  cease,  but  gra- 
dually decline ;  there  is,  however,  no 
fear  of  her  making  an  experiment 
with  that  kind  of  cure.'  And  again, 

*  How  I  wish  for  Madame  Herz  that 
she  would  marry  some  man  whom 
she  could  really  love.'  This  sen- 
tence, also  written  on  the  day  he 
left  Berlin,  is  very  characteristic  in 
ite  combined  pathos  and  mockery  : 
'  How  1  wished  once  more  to  come 
up  to  you,  once  more  to  look  round 
your  room.  These  flowers  come 
from  my  heart.  They  will  bloom 
when  the  blossoming  time  of  my 
life  is  stifled  in  the  reeking  vapours 
of  the  Halle  salt-magazines.  As- 
suredly you  will  think  of  me  then.' 

Throughout  his  fonr  years'  re- 
sidence in  Halle,  Borne  addressed 
to  Madame  Herz,  as  his  'Dear 
Mother,'  calm,  thoughtful,  egotisti- 
cal letters,  which  are  an  interesting 
revelation  of  the  youth  and  his 
intellectual  growth.  He  learned 
heartily  to  esteem  Dr.  Beil,  a  man 
of  commanding  appearance,  with 
eyes  like  Frederick  the  Great's,  and 
who  inspired  his  patiento  with  snch 
confidence  that,  it  was  said,  '  they 
sometimes  lost  life  but  never  hope.' 
The  sensitiveness  of  Borne  was  con- 
stantly wounded  by  the  contrast  of 
the  prosaic  Bicil  household  with  that 
which  he  had  left ;  the  professor's 
wife  seems  to  have  been  a  connois- 
seur in  the  art  of  making  herself 
disagreeable.  In  a  letter  containing 
a  caustic  description  of  his  sur- 
roundings. Borne  remarks:  'Time 
only  heals  by  distraction ;  what  it 
cannot  disturb  it  can  never  heal.' 
Then  almost  in  the  same  sentence : 

*  I  am  very  ang^  with  Brenna  ttiat 
she  does  not  write  to  me ;  tell  her 
there  is  a  ropemaker  living  opposite 
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with  whom  I  haye  an  account.' 
About  Halle  he  writes :  *  The  in- 
expressible prose  of  this  place  ir 
enongh  to  drive  one  mad ;  some 
sarcastic  Satan  must  have  created  it 
as  a  parody  upon  the  seventh  day.' 
In  graver  moods  he  became  Jean 
Paulish :  *  The  dream  is  the  shadow 
of  our  life,  as  our  present  existence 
is  the  shadow  of  a  life  to  come. 
One  day,  when  the  sun  is  right 
above  our  heads,  all  shadows  will 
disappear.'  Again:  *  You  once  wrote 
to  me  that  you  wished  a  g^ood  spirit 
would  overshadow  me  ;  it  has  come, 
and  with  a  friendly  greeting.  Ah ! 
if  life  had  but  a  haven,  how  sweet 
the  storms  would  be  !  But  the  de« 
sired  land  is  always  beyond  the 
horizon,  and  the  breakers  around 
shatter  our  frail  lives.' 

Among  those  lectures  which  Borne 
attended  in  Halle,  were  the  medical 
courses  of  Beil,  those  on  natural 
science  by  Steffens,  and  on  ethics 
by  Schleiermacher.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  the  latter  never  ripened 
into  friendship.  With  all  his  study 
and  culture  of  individual  character, 
Schleiermacher  &iled  to  read  Borne, 
and  wrote  despairing  reports  of  him 
to  Madame  Herz.  He  saw  only  those 
faults  which  throughout  Bome's 
life  lay  so  plainly  upon  the  surface ; 
his  apparent  idleness  and  apathy, 
his  wilfulness,  his  caprice,  and  that 
astounding  egotism  which  was 
nevertheless  compatible  with  renun- 
ciation and  self-sacrifice. 

When,  on  October  19,  1806, 
Napoleon  entered  Halle  and  dis- 
persed the  University,  Borne  was 
among  the  twelve  hundred  students 
whose  patriotism  had  been  roused 
by  the  indignation  of  Schleier- 
macher and  the  eloquence  of 
Steffens.  Even  in  his  later  letters, 
before  leaving  Halle  to  live  in 
Frankfort,  Borne  showed  signs  of 
that  awakening  anger  against  ty- 
ranny and  bad  government  which 
became  the  rulmg  passion  of  his 
life.  '  Those  who  are  better  than 
myself,'  he  writes,   'will  I  gladly 


serve,  but  the  Philistines  of  the 
earth  I  long  to  see  at  my  feet.'  He 
abandoned  the  study  of  medicine  for 
that  of  jurisprudence,  and  occupied 
a  small  municipal  post  whilst  Frank- 
fort was  under  French  dominion. 
After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and  the 
subsequent  removal  of  the  French 
Government,  the  Frankfort  Senate 
hastened  to  restore  with  additional 
severity  all  former  restrictions 
against  the  Jews,  and  the  Jew- 
was  therefore  deprived  of  his  office. 
Borne  compared  these  persecutioiis 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  an 
Indian  snake  hunt ;  in  which  an  ox 
is  driven  into  the  jaws  of  the  snake, 
who  swallows  it,  and  again  coils 
himself  round  in  impotent  slumber. 

The  then  popular  subject  of  Free- 
masonry occupied  Borne  for  a 
time,  and  he  even  delivered  lectures 
in  one  of  their  lodges.  He  wished 
to  enter  one  which  was  called  the 
'  Socrates  Lodge,'  but  was  met  at 
the  threshold  by  the  question,  '  Are 
you  a  Christian  ?  '  To  his  reply 
in  the  negative  he  added  the  sar- 
casm, *that  if  Socrates  stood  be- 
side him,  he  too  must  answer  No, 
and  turn  his  back  upon  the  lodge.' 
Borne  soon  found  the  limitations 
and  petty  detail  of  the  brotherhood 
only  irksome,  and  his  interest  de- 
clined. It  was  the  habit  of  his 
mind  to  judge  all  things  broadly, 
men  in  masses,  actions  in  results,  to 
study  individual  men  he  held  to  be 
*  like  reading  small  print.' 

The  guiding  events  of  Bdme*s 
history  were  his  renunciation  of 
Judaism,  his  editorship  of  a  monthly 
journal,  called  Die  Wage  (The  Ba- 
lance), and  his  friendship  for  Ma- 
dame Wohl.  His  hereditary  con- 
nection with  Jewish  observances 
and  religion  had  gradually  ceased. 
Under  the  restrictions  against  which 
he  daily  chafed,  he  was  powerless 
for  political  good  to  Jew  or  German, 
and  no  doubt  took  this  step  in  181 8 
to  gain  a  wider  opening  for  his  life- 
long crusade  against  the  misgovern- 
ment  of  Europe.     It  can  hiu^y  be 
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said  that  he  accepted  a  definite 
creed  in  place  of  the  system  he  re- 
nounced. Christianity,  as  the  re- 
ligion of  love,  had  been  strangely 
exemplified  to  him  in  the  dealings 
of  the  Frankfort  Senate.  Possibly 
through  Schleiermacher  and  Hen- 
riette  Herz  he  had  received  some 
truer,  nobler  ideas,  -which  the  ex- 
periences of  a  life  of  much  suffering 
and  disappointment  served  to  de- 
velop. That  he  was  in  sympathy 
with  those  who  sought  religious 
light  and  truth  appears  in  his 
short  philosophical  essay,  Tfie  Neo- 
phytes  of  Faith  and  the  Apostates 
of  Knowledge ;  and  in  expressions 
like  the  following :  '  What  is  the  use 
of  all  these  investigations  about  the 
practical  truths  of  Christianity  ?  The 
taith  in  Christianity  is  the  greatest 
miracle  of  all,  and  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  reasoning  that  away.' 

It  is  difBcult  now  to  understand 
the  effect  produced  by  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Bome's  Journal,  unless 
we  could  make  ourselves  acquainted 
in  detail  with  the  pitiful  condition 
of  the  periodical  press  in  Germany  at 
tbe  period  of  reaction  after  the  War 
of  liberation.  The  first  number  of 
it  went  quickly  through  two  edi- 
tions.  Bome's  own  writing  took 
mostly  the  form  of  dramatic  cri- 
tiques, for  which  he  made  daily 
notes,  on  the  theatrical  perform- 
ances; these  notes  he  carefully 
studied,  polished,  and  spiced,  untU 
his  name  became  a  terror  to  the 
theatrical  world  of  Frankfort.  In 
reply  to  the  threatening  letters  which 
he  received,  he  bought  and  carried 
a  brace  of  pocket  pistols.  Bome's 
object,  however,  lay  altogether  be- 
yond the  critiques  themselves ; 
through  all  ran  the  political  red 
thread.  When  he  commented  upon 
the  voice  of  a  prima  donna,  the 
delivery  of  an  actor,  or  protested 
against  a  battle  being  represented 
by  six  men  with  an  accompaniment 
of  tin  cans  in  the  distance,  or 
against  the  inappropriately  small 
supply  of  fireworks  for  the  closing 


scene  in  Dan  Oiova/tini^  he  had  in 
view  some  municipal  or  state  regu- 
lations which  were  a  part  of  the 
general  system  of  oppressive  mis- 
management. On  sending  the  first 
copy  of  the  Journal  to  a  friend,  an 
actor  named  Weidner,  he  wrote: 
'  The  theatrical  critiques  are  not  for 
such  as  you ;  they  are  only  baits  to 
entice  readers  who  do  not  care  to 
read  anything  else.'  The  diplo- 
matists at  Vienna  soon  observed 
the  cloven  hoof:  Mettemich  with 
anger,  Gentz  with  admiration.  The 
opinion  of  the  latter  is  quoted  by 
Babel,  in  a  letter  to  her  friend 
Auguste  Brede :  M  have  made  a  new 
acquaintance,  whom  I  have  not  yet 
seen;  Doctor  Borne,  of  Frankfort-on- 
Maine.  I  commend  him  to  you  most 
strongly.  He  has  a  Journal,  Vie 
Wage ;  you  must  persuade  your 
friends  to  take  it  in,  or,  what  would 
be  better  still,  get  it  taken  in  at  the 
reading-room.  It  was  recommended 
to  me  by  Gentz  with  enthusiastic 
praise  as  the  cleverest,  wittiest  writ- 
ing of  the  day.  Speaking  of  one  arti- 
cle only  he  says,  "  No  such  dramatic 
criticism  has  appeared  since  the  days 
of  Lessing."  Naturally,  I  took 
Gentz  at  his  word ;  but  the  reality 
far  surpassed  his  praise  in  its  wit 
and  its  admirable  style.  The  man 
must  be  a  very  upright  man ;  he  is 
clear-sighted,  profound,  courageous, 
genuinely  true,  not  new-&shioned 
yet  quite  new,  stately  withal,  and 
like  one  of  the  ancient  heroes.  In 
short,  my  great  favourite.  If  you 
read  his  criticism  on  a  piece  that 
you  have  never  seen,  he  brings  the 
whole  before  you.  Pray  get  all 
your  friends  to  take  it  in  ;  you  will 
laugh  yourself  well  again.  I  have 
seen  no  other  writings  of  his.  G^entz 
is  strongly  opposed  to  his  political 
views,  but  at  the  same  time  finds  it 
natural  for  him  to  entertain  them.' 
Rahel  soon  afterwards  (in  1819) 
made  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
Borne.  He  dined  with  her  and 
Yamhagen  von  Ense  at  the  his- 
torical White  Swan  at  Frankfort ; 
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an  inn  famous  alike  for  the  well- 
known  persons  who  frequented  it, 
and  for  the  unimpeachable  character 
of  its  sauerkraut.  Bahel  saw  in 
Borne  a  small,  slightly  built  man, 
with  pale  complexion,  disurk  hair,  and 
finely  cut,  regular  features.  With 
her  quick  perception  she  noted  the 
intensity  of  expression  in  his  full 
brown  eyes,  and  recognised  in  the 
delicate  outline  and  play  of  his 
mouth,  not  only  the  sharp  and  ready 
irony,  but  that  peculiar  expression 
of  pathos  which  characterised  it  and 
which  in  grave  talk  deepened  into 
positive  pain.  They  sympathised 
heartily  as  they  discussed  the  hu- 
miliating  political  reaction  in  Ger- 
many, and  laid  a  scheme  for  starting 
a  Liberal  paper  in  whichVamhagen, 
Borne,  Lincbier,  and  Oelsner  were 
to  take  the  lead.  But  the  publica- 
tion of  the  notorious  Carlsbad 
Decrees  quenched  the  bright  little 
project. 

]u  was  in  the  winter  of  1816-17, 
when  Borne  was  thirty  years  of  age, 
that  he  first  met  with  Madame 
Wohl.  Still  quite  young,  she  had 
just  been  released  from  an  unhappy 
marriage  throngh  a  divorce.  wlUcK 
in  Germany  may  be  obtained  with 
eqnal  facility  by  wife  or  husband. 
Although  not  handsome,  Madame 
Wohl  charmed  by  her  dignified 
simplicity  of  manner,  her  freedom 
from  all  pretence,  and  by  that  sense 
of  repose  which  she  imparted,  and 
which  pleased  Borne  better  than 
brilliant  endowments ;  at  the  same 
time  she  was  intellectually  culti^ 
vated  and  refined.  Borne  was  almost 
a  daily  visitor  in  the  family  with 
whom  Madame  Wohl  resided.  The 
acquaintance  became  a  friendship 
which  outward  circumstances  com- 
bined to  make  intimate  and  lasting. 
Ten  years  later,  when  Borne  saw 
Henriette  Herz  in  Berlin,  she  asked, 
•  Why  are  you  and  Madame  Wohl 
not  married  ? '  Borne  replied,  *  Be- 
cause she  will  not  trust  me.' 
EiLOwing  him  so  thoroughly  as  she 
did,  Madame  Wohl  could  have  no 


doubts  about  his  consoientioas,  up- 
right character ;  but  she  would  also 
know  the  strength  of  his  convictions 
and  the  inconsiderate  zeal  with  which 
he  could  carry  them  out,  his  one- 
sidedness,  his  caprices,  his  delicate 
health.  It  is  true  that  his  greatest 
failings  lay  upon  the  surface,  hat 
the  surface  of  daily  life  is  important. 
Possibly  also  Madame  Wohl  had 
heard  Borne  express  the  dislike  he 
entertained  to  tne  idea  of  marriage, 
and  foresaw  that  with  his  variable 
moods  a  speedy  repentance  might 
follow.  In  this  decision  she  pro- 
bably gave  evidence  of  that  mature 
judgment  on  which,  both  in  literary 
and  other  matters.  Borne  gladly  re- 
lied to  the  end  of  his  days.  To  his 
correspondence  with  Madame  Wohl 
the  public  owe  his  famous  Letien 
from  Pivrisy  the  earlier  volumes  of 
which  were  selected  by  her  for  pub- 
lication. 

In  18119  Borne  gave  up  his  Jour- 
nal and  removed  to  Paris.  The 
former  act  is  perhaps  sufficienUj 
explained  in  the  fact  that  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  once  editor^ 
contributor,  clerk,  and  banker.  He 
now  entered  into  an  arrangement 
with  Gotta,  the  publisher  at  Stutt- 
gart, for  an  income  of  6,000  francs 
to  supply  him  with  articles  on 
French  affairs.  'France,'  said 
Borne,  'is  the  dial-plate  of  Europe; 
there  you  see  what  the  time  is.  In 
other  countries  yon  do  not  know 
the  hour  until  you  hear  the  dock 
strike.  It  is  easier  to  miss  the  sound 
than  the  sight.'  Madame  Wohl, 
accompanied  by  a  friend,  afterwards 
Madame  Reingsmum,  also  spent  this 
winter  in  Paris.  They  occupied 
rooms  near  to  those  of  Borne,  and 
supplied  to  him  the  sense  of  do- 
mestic repose  and  the  stimulus  to 
intellectual  effort  of  which  he  stood 
in  need.  Borne  had  no  personal 
ambition;  the  mainspring  of  all 
his  writing  was  benevolence.  He 
saw  humanity  to  be  in  a  had  case^ 
owing  certainly  in  part  to  its  in- 
herent indolence  and    selfishness. 
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bat  also  to  the  fact  of  its  being  *  too 
macb  governed '  and  *too  Ul  go- 
verned/   The  impnlse  to  arouse  the 
Germans    to    nnderstand    and  to 
amend  this  condition  of  affairs  by 
indiyidnal  effort  he  followed  in  his 
own  original  way ;  to  this  vocation 
were  consecrated  his  personal  in- 
flnence    and    his    literary  genins. 
When  from  discouragement  at   the 
persistent  national  apathy  his  zeal 
flagged,  Madame  Wohl  wonld  re- 
mind him  of  some  nnfinished  ma- 
nuscript,     some     half    developed 
scheme,  and  so   stimulate  him  to 
overcome  the  temporary  depression. 
To  the  lack  of  personal  ambition, 
and  to  the  uncertainty  of  health 
and  mooci,  must  be  attributed  the 
ephemeral  and  fragmentary  form  of 
the  work  which  Borne  has  left  be- 
hind.   The  same  instinct  of  bene- 
volence which  dictated  the  work  of 
his  life,  also  made  itself  agreeably 
felt  in  daily  intercourse,  and  some- 
what affected  the  relations  of  his 
expenditure  and    income.      With 
genial   alacrity  he  woo  Id   assist  a 
German    refugee,   or    carry  to    a 
friend  some  taetefdl Parisian  luxury ; 
the  birthdays  of  ladies  and  children 
whom  he  Hked  were  always  com- 
memorated by  flowers.     His  own 
personal  tastes  were  what  is  called 
^  aristocratic'      He  chose  rooms  in 
an  open,  aiiy  quarter,  and  supplied 
with    the  then  unusual  luxury  of 
carpets ;  birds  and  growing  flowers 
added  brightness  to   the  comfort. 
He  was  particular  about  the  fineness 
of  his  clothes,  his  linen,  his  gloves, 
and  followed  with  curious  interest 
every  new  fashion  in  the  tie  of  a  cra- 
vat. He  liked  also  to  be  well  served, 
and  in  the  Letters  from  Paris  often 
alludes  to  the  eccentricities  of  his 
man  Konrad  (also  a  literary  cha- 
racter), whose  strong  personal  at- 
tachment made  his  presence  essen- 
tial to  Bome's  comfort.      In  the 
matter  of  diet  he  was  of  necessity 
csireful  and  abstemious ;  he  took  no 
wine  and  only  contracted  the  habit 
of  smoking  by  medical  advice ;  it 


gave  him  relief  from  pain,  and  be- 
came BO  inveterate  that  in  every 
personal  description  of  Borne  we 
find  the  pipe  an  accessory.  Cotta's 
6,000  francs  were  naturally  inade- 
quate to  these  demands.  B5me 
could  spend  recklessly,  though  not 
selfishly,  but  could  never  make 
money.  Herr  Baruch  had  long 
been  painfully  aware  of  this  &cty 
and  sent  remittances,  accompanied 
often  by  agrudgingprotest.  Twenty 
thousand  guldens  had  been  spent 
upon  the  education  of  a  son  whose 
only  return  was  made  in  malicious 
writings  against  his  Cither's  old 
patron  Prince  Mettemich.  In 
1827,  Borne,  through  the  death  of 
Herr  Baruch,  came  into  possession 
of  a  fixed  income.  The  same  winter 
he  took  his  long-desired  journey  to 
Berlin  in  a  carria^  of  his  own. 

The  fame  of  uie  first  series  of 
the  Letters  from  Paris  had  already 
reached  Berlin.  Borne  met  with 
cordial  welcome  at  the  hospitable 
house  of  Bahel  and  Vamhagen  von 
Ense,  who  sympathised  entirely 
with  his  political  views.  Madame 
Hers  he  also  met  again,  and  went 
with  her  as  in  the  old  days  to 
4ihe  gatherings  of  the  Wednesdav 
Society,  where  he  was  made  much 
of  by  Ludwig  Robert  and  Willi- 
bald  Alexis.  Both  these  writers, 
however,  savagely  attacked  his  later 
writings. 

In  consequence  of  a  severe  illness 
from  which  Borne  had  suffered  in 
1822,  he  wan  obliged  every  year  to 
visit  some  German  bath.  In  the 
eventful  summer  of  1830  he  stayed 
in  a  small  primitive  place  near 
Frankfort  called  Soden.  Borne  was 
trying  to  forget  the  outer  world,  to 
give  himself  up  to  the  organisation 
of  picnics  or  the  study  of  the  do- 
mestic economy  of  a  neighbouring 
flEirmyard,  when  news  reached  him 
of  the  July  Revolution  in  Paris. 
With  burning  impatience  he  awaited 
the  slow  travelling  intelligence  of 
each  day,  until  at  leng^  he  started 
for  the  scene  of  action.    Upon  his 
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way  he  writes    thus    to  MadaxQe 
Wohl  of  the  state  of  (Germany : 

• 

When  I  reached  Darmstadt  I  could  not 
but  laugh  to  remember  that  a  few  days  be- 
fore a  frightful  revolution  had  taken  place 
there.  The  streets  -were  as  quiet  as  those 
of  Frankfort  are  at  midnight ;  the  few  per- 
sons visible  walked  about  like  snails.  We 
had  heard  that  the  castle  was  on  fire,  and  a 
friend  of  mine  climbed  a  high  tower  to  see 
the  light.  All  was  false.  The  cidzens  are 
discontented,  not  with  the  Government,  but 
with  the  Liberals,  who  decline  to  pay  the 
Grand  Duke's  debts.  That  is  true  German 
grumbling,  and  is  all  very  well — there  is  a 
BoBsini  melody  about  it.  If  you  will  not 
believe  that  I  sat  for  three  hours  in  a 
theatre  yesterday  hearing  Minna  von  Barn- 
helm  from  beginning  to  end,  I  will  not  be 
angry.  Many  improbable  things  are  true. 
1  can  bear  much  upon  a  journey.  There 
were  at  least  fifty  soldiers  present ;  about 
one  to  every  two  of  the  spectators.  Far 
too  few  in  these  wild  times.  Early  this 
morning  a  squadron  rode  under  my  window 
trumpeting  me  and  all  the  children,  and 
grey  oeads,  and  invalids,  and  sweet  dream- 
ing  maidens  out  of  their  slumbers.  The 
same  happens  every  day.  These  little 
German  princes  in  their  nutshell  residences 
arm  themselves  all  round  with  prickles  like 
horse-chestnuts.  How  thankful  I  am  to  get 
out  of  the  country.  Adieu,  adieu.  Write 
to  me  on  the  spot  when  you  hear  of  any 
sublime  stupidity. 

From  Paris  Borne  sent  pictures 
of  daily  life  as  he  saw  it — the  sur- 
face and  what  lay  beneath  it.  They 
are  hamoroos,  pathetic,  grotesqae, 
tragical,  and  to  be  adequately  un- 
derstood must  be  taken  as  a  whole. 
In  some  are  delightful  suggestions 
of  a  genial  playfulness :  in  some  the 
passionate  exhortation,  the  fierce 
political  invective,  recall  an  earlier 
agitator — Jonathan  Swift.  Here  is 
one  scene  in  September  1830 : 

There  has  been  a  commemoration  here 
to-day  of  four  subalterns,  who,  in  con- 
nection with  the  conspiracy  of  Berton,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  were 
murdered  as  defenceless  prisoners  on  the 
Place  de  la  Gr^ve  eight  years  ago.  They 
were  butchered,  but  being  done  with  a 
judicial  flourish  it  was  called  an  execution. 
In  the  evening  a  State  concert  took  place. 
It  makes  one  wild.  Onl^  eight  years,  and 
what  was  then  a  crime  is  changed  into  a 
virtue.  If  according  to  the  laws  of  hu- 
manity and  of  war  the  vanquished  had  been 


kept  in  prison,  the  unhappy  youths  miglit 
still  have  been  alive.  With  what  jubilant 
triumph  would  their  prison  have  been 
opened,  with  what  rapture  would  they 
again  have  greeted  the  light  and  air  of 
freedom.  Kings  are  hasty  because  they 
know  there  is  no  eternity  for  them,  and 
nations  slow  because  thcj  know  they  live 
for  ever.  Here  is  the  trouble.  Now  as  then, 
when  I  witnessed  the  accursed  ezecutiuii, 
my  anger  was  less  against  the  arrogaoce  of 
power  than  against  the  contemptible  oov- 
aidice  of  the  people.  A  few  hundred  men 
were  there  to  carry  out  the  official  mnider. 
These  were  shut  in  by  thousands  of  cidzens 
whose  hearts  were  bursting  with  wrath 
and  hatred.  There  was  no  question  of  risk 
of  life,  scarcely  indeed  of  a  wound.  Had 
they  only  exerted  tliemselyes  as  mndi  a^ 
they  do  any  crowded  opera  night,  worked 
with  their  elbows  right  and  left,  the  tj> 
ranny  would  have  Itoen  suppressed  and  ir.^ 
victims  rescued,  but  for  the  superstitions 
fear  of  military  power.  Why  did  they  not 
then  do  what  tliey  have  had  to[|do  eight  years 
later?  One  is  ariven  to  despair  in  seeing 
how  a  nation  needs  to  l)ecome  intoxicate  I 
with  hatr<Hl  before  it  has  courage  enough  to 
gratify  it;  that  a  nation  cannot  find  )t«i 
heart  until  it  has  lost  its  head. 

Oct.  1830.  Yesterday  evening  I  was  at 
Lafayette's,  who  has  a  soir^  every  Tuesday. 
It  is  hard  to  give  you  any  idea  of  the  scene ; 
you  need  to  have  been  present.  In  thrtv 
rooms  were  about  300  people,  so  crowded 
t-ogether  that  they  literally  oonld  not  more. 
Lafayette  is  above  seventy  and  looks  iairly 
hearty,  but  how  the  old  man  lasts  throngli 
the  whole  evening  of  heat  and  erosh  it 
baffles  one  to  understand.  But  be  is  a 
Frenchman.  I  talked  with  several  people 
whom  I  did  not  know ;  there  were  many 
Germans  present,  young  folks  who  held 
much  revolutionary  talk.  In  fact  the  whole 
company  would  have  been  hanged  in  Aus- 
tria. All  was  free  and  easy,  like  a  coffi*^ 
hous^ — only  with  gratuitous  refreshment". 
.  .  .  The  finest  character  of  the  new  time 
is  and  remains  Lafayette.  He  is  enthn* 
siasm  grown  old,  of  such  kind  as  has  never 
been  imagined  or  painted.  He  has  expe- 
rienced deceit,  treachery,  hypocrisy,  vio- 
lence of  all  kinds,  and  still  believes  in 
virtue,  truth,  freedom,  right!  Such  men 
give  better  proof  of  tJie  existence  of  a  God 
than  the  Old  and  Now  Testaments  and  the 
Koran  combined.* 

Dec.  26,  1830.  I  jest  and  yet  am  right 
sad  at  heart.  In  my  despair  I  send  fr>r  a 
cup  of  chocolate  and  try  to  persuade  myrtlf 
that  it  is  to  blame  for  my  gloomy  fore- 
bodings. My  dreams  about  the  frewom  oi 
France  are  all  over.  In  politics  it  is  nei- 
ther summer  nor  winter— the  most  pitian"? 
Revolution     spring    I  over  knew.     N'>t 
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^varm  enoiigh  to  be  without  n  fire,  net  cold 
enough  to  light  it  up,  one  freezes  without 
remedy.  At  home  we  have  no  doubt  about 
its  being  wioteff  and  we  put  on  Hannel — in 
tliat  be;,  ^tiful  country  of  which  I  read 
yesterday  in  the  papers  that  folks  in 
the  streets  aud  casinos  ask  each  other 
with  tremulous  smiles  '  whether  the  Duke 
(»f  Coburg  is  likely  to  marry  again,'  and 
1«oth  smile  and  are  silent ;  where  the  State 
Councillor  Niebuhr  in  Bonn,  having  been 
told  in  print  that  he  had  formerly  associated 
with  Potter,  fights  hand  and  foot  against 
8uch  an  insinuation  as  a  child  docs  against 
cold  water,  and  declares  upon  his  honour 
nerer  with  a  finger  to  have  touched  that 
disturber  of  the  peace !  But  here,  the 
meadows  were  already  green,  and  now  the 
snow  falls  thickly  upon  them !  The  Cham- 
ber, that  old  coquette,  whopaints  and  makes 
eyes  and  abuses  the  young  ones,  I  should 
like  to  sec  it  horsewhipped.  When  it  was 
young  was  it  not  as  bad  as  the  rest? 
Lafayette  has  been  removed  from  his  com- 
mand in  the  National  Guard,  and  the 
Minister  of  War  has  placed  the  entire  Ecole 
Polytcchnique  under  arrest  It  was  these 
young  heroes  who  influenced  the  fight  of 
fuly.  But  for  them  all  these  deputies  and 
ministers  would  probably  have  been  food 
for  the  ravens.  It  was  Lafeyette  who  kept 
the  Revolution  pure  and  saved  it  from 
nnarehy.  To  him  Orleans  and  the  princes  of 
Korope  owe  their  crowns.  He  told  the 
{-H^ople  it  was  possible  for  a  king  to  love 
freeidom,  and  they  believed  him.  May 
Heaven  keep  me  from  ever  having  to  take 
part  in  State  afbirs !  I  see  that  the  very 
best  men  who  come  into  power  lose  first 
their  hearts  and  then  their  heads,  retaining 
of  the  latter  only  just  enough  to  keep  the 
former  in  suljection.  There  is  no  question  of 
uncertainty  or  misunderstanding.  Faith  with 
the  people  has  been  deliberately  broken ; 
they  have  had  promises  without  fulfilment. 
The  authorities  talk  here,  as  with  iu.  about 
misleaders  of  the  people,  disturbers  of  the 
peace,  republican  agitation,  and  so  forth. 
But  no  man  asks  for  a  republic ;  they  only 
want  those  republican  institutions  which 
were  promised  them  in  the  day  of  fear. 
With  these  men  '  agitation '  is  said  to 
begin  where  their  own  advantage  leaves 
off.  I  hear  that  Lafayette  and  Dupout  will 
Itsave  the  Ministry,  and  the  Prcfeot  of 
Paris  bo  displaced.  I  do  not  doubt  but 
tlie  Government  is  strong  enough  to  carry 
it  out  w^ithout  popular  disturbance.  But 
wliat  then  ?  Peace,  the  only  desirable  and 
lasting  peace,  resting  upon  the  general  con- 
tent of  the  citizen  classes,  cannot  be  estab- 
lished in  this  way.  Dissatisfnction  will 
increase,  the  malcontents  will  become 
strongerthiin  the  Government,  and  the  battle 
will  begin  over  again.     Whenever  I  come 


to  be  minister,  hold  up  before  me  my  demo- 
cratic letters.  I  already  know  what  the 
reply  will  be.  I  shall  say  nothing,  only 
smile  and  invite  you  to  my  next  ball,  and 
then  you  will  smile  too.  We  ministers  and 
you  people  are  all  alike.  Now  I  shall 
change  my  dress  and  go  and  read  the  pa- 
pers and  gather  fresh  irritation.  In  rye 
there  is  more  nutriment  tlmn  in  potatoes, 
more  in  wheat  than  in  lye,  but  most  of  all 
in  anger.  Snow  and  woe  are  the  newest 
things  out  here.  Have  you  alio  snow  ?  I 
need  not  ask  about  the  other.  .  .  .  Now  a 
happy  New  Year  to  you!  May  it  be  a 
better  one  for  us  than  for  emperors  and 
kings.  That  is  a  modest  wish,  which 
Heaven  might  well  grant  us.  I  give  Kon- 
rad  instructions,  if  an  emperor  calls,  to 
look  well  at  his  hands  and  not  to  leave  him 
alone  in  the  room.  During  next  year  a 
dozen  eggs  will  cost  more  than  a  dozen 
princes. 

Those  letters  which  Borne  wrote 
from  Paris  in  183 1-2  were 
mainlj  directed  against  his  critics 
in  Germany.  It  was  not  his  per- 
sonal ambition  or  literary  vanity 
which  was  wounded  by  these  at- 
tacks,bnt  the  entire  misapprehension 
in  which  they  originated  that  gave 
him  pain.  Borne's  emotional  nature 
was  strong,  it  often  perhaps  oyer- 
powered  his  judgment.  His  love 
for  his  country  was  correspondingly 
intense,  but  it  never  assumed  a 
sentimental  character.  Enthusiastic 
adulation,  declamation  in  popular 
German  fashion  about  the  father- 
land and  all  its  virtues,  was  not 
possible  to  Borne.  His  great  crime 
wBAj  that  he  must  tell  the  truth, 
that  he  must  be  for  ever  upbraiding 
and  correcting.  German  Liberals 
might  read  with  satisfaction  tirades 
against  princes  and  privy  council- 
lors, agamst  caprice  and  tyranny  in 
high  places,  but  to  be  told  that  they 
themselves  were  responsible  in  State 
affairs,  and  greatly  to  blame  for 
existing  evils,  was  quite  another 
matter.  Borne  wished  to  make 
them  see  the  mischief  of  the  sepa- 
ration between  the  intellectual  ac- 
tivity of  Germany  and  its  practical 
life ;  to  convince  them  that  indivi- 
dual self-government,  mutual  con- 
fidence, calm,   persistent,  practical 
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eflfoit  in  the  direction  of  securing 
the  best  laws,  would  ultimately 
accomplish  more  than  many  revolu- 
tions. He  would  have  had  a  Grerman 
thinker  expend  upon  the  real  ques- 
tions  of  the  day  more  of  that  intel- 
lectual power  which  he  contentedly 
devotes  to  the  process  of  *  evolving 
camels  from  the  depths  of  his  own 
moral  consciousness.'  What  for- 
bearance  could  be  extended  to  a 
countryman  who  wrote  in  this  style 
of  the  most  cultivated  people  in 
Europe  ?  *  Every  man  has  a  right 
to  be  a  blockhead,  nothing  can  be 
said  against  it,  but  even  a  right 
should  be  exercised  with  modesty ; 
the  Germans  abuse  it.'  Bome's 
plain  speaking  was  intolerable  alike 
to  the  iconoclastic,  self-assertive 
democrat  and  to  the  comfortable 
official  mind  of  the  reactionist.  By 
the  latter  he  v^as  held  up  as  a 
warning  of  the  fatal  depths  of 
ingratitude  towards  his  country 
into  which  a  man  might  be  betrayed 
bv  democratic  ideas,  and  they  pro- 
phesied an  indignant  expulsion  for 
him  if  he  dared  again  to  set  foot  in 
Germany.  Bome's  next  visit  to 
Frankfort,  however,  proved  a  poli- 
tical ovation,  with  serenade,  proces- 
sion, Leb^Jioch,  and  all  fitting  ex- 
pressions of  enthusiasm.  The  au- 
thorities would  gladly  have  arrested 
the  obnoxious  Some ;  failing  to  do 
this,  they  endeavoured  to  deprive 
him  of  a  small  pension  which  he 
drew,  but  Dr.  Beinganum,  his  legal 
friend,  fought  a  victorious  battle  for 
him. 

The  few  remaining  years  of 
Bome's  life  were  spent  for  the 
most  part  in  Paris.  That  was  his 
place  of  inspiration  and  his  work- 
shop. To  the  German  baths  he 
went  for  health,  and  to  Frankfort 
only  to  assuage  the  home- sickness 
which  tormented  him  ;  at  the  same 
time  he  admitted  his  birthplace  to  be 
interesting  to  him  but  on  one  day 
in  the  week,  'Friday,  sauerkraut 
day  at  the  White  Swan.'  The 
incessant  pulsation  of  political  and 


social  life  in  Paris  was  to  Borne  a 
stimulus  and  a  delight.    From  his 
winter  quarters  in  the  Bae  Lafitte, 
or  his  summer  retreat  in  Aateuil^ 
he  watched  the  throbbings  of  the 
heart  of  the  world.   He  saw  clearly 
and  estimated  keenly  little  incidents 
or  apparently  trivial  occurrences, 
reading  in  them  political  indications 
of  good  or  evil  augury.    His  own 
theories  and  thoughts  were  always 
associated  with  men  and  with  events, 
with  active  practical  life,  and  on 
this  account  the  whole  character  of 
his  literary  work  is   journalistic. 
To  write  for  the  sake  of  writing, 
for  the  pleasure  of  creating,  round- 
ing, perfecting  an  artistic  produc- 
tion, was  to  him  unnatural ;  he  need- 
ed  the  incentive  of  life,  action,  and 
opposition.     At  the  same  time  he 
never   wrote  in  haste;  an  article 
which  was  to  point  out  some  hidden 
gprievance,  to  batter  some  political 
assumption,  would  occupy  his  mind 
for  weeks.  His  best  thoughts  would 
haunt  his  brain  with  uneasy  per- 
sistency until  they  suddenly  took 
perfect  shape,  and  he  could  pat 
them  down  in  a  poetic  figure,  in  an 
epi^m,  or  in  his  fevourite  form  of 
antithesis.  The  reader  of  Jean  Panl 
must  at  once  recognise  his  inflaenoo 
upon  Bdme*s  style.     But  the  latter 
is   never  prolix,  he  rarely  says  a 
word  too  much,  and  knows  pre- 
cisely when  a  metaphor  has  done 
its  work.     The  humorous  titles  of 
many  essays,   as  A   Monograph  of 
a  Post   Snail,  the  mock   German 
topography  of  which  Borne  makes 
use,  are  all  reminiscences  of  the 
author  whose  poetry  and  satire  had 
been  the  chief  enjoyment  of  his  own 
prosaic  boyhood.     Jean  Paul  ridi- 
culed the  infinitesimal  German  prin- 
cipalities, the  punctiliousness,  affec- 
tation, wickedness,  and  general  tinsel 
of  their  courts,  the  barren,  humdrum 
mediocrity  of  their  town  life.  Borne 
looked  below  the  surface  of  these 
things,  and  worked  out  his  political 
doctrine  of  equality.     He  was  not 
content  to  ridicule;    like   a   true 
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kniglit  errant,  he  mnst  attack  even 
ihoagh  he  could  not  redress  the 
wrong. 

The  last  volnme  of  the  Letters 
from  Paris  is  perhaps  the  most 
ooUected  in  thonght  and  feeling, 
the  most  finished  in  style,  of  all 
Bome's  writings.  His  intellect  was 
keen,  vigorous  as  ever,  despite  his 
deafness  and  his  failing  bodilj 
strength,  bnfc  he  was  dsSj  losiug 
heart  for  Germany,  for  humanity. 
He  saw  how  France  was  deceived 
afWr  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and 
foresaw  that  Germany  would  also 
be  cheated  out  of  eve^  inch  of 
freedom  it  had  gained.  The  demo- 
cratic agitation  was  fast  subsiding, 
to  be  followed,  as  he  well  knew,  by 
that  vis  inertioB  in  which  his  coun- 
trymen excel.  Upon  these  sad  facts 
and  prospects  he  pondered  con- 
stantly, and  lost  by  degrees  his 
elasticity,  and  not  a  little  of  that 
hopefulness  of  which  his  store  had 
been  so  large.  Although,  with  good 
reason,  he  had  learned  to  distrust 
men,  he  never  could  relinquish  his 
belief  in  what  he  held  to  be  the  di- 
vine in  man.  It  was  this  intense 
earnestness,  this  morbid,  unresting 
anxiety  without  counterbalancing 
hope,  which  made  Borne*s  society 
at  this  time  so  intolerable  to  Heine's 
lighter  mood,  and  which  in  fact  pre- 
cipitated the  final  quarrel  between 
them.  Borne  had  been  his  host  in 
Frankfort  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion; Heine  spoke  of  him  with 
something  akin  to  reverence,  and 
told  him  upon  his  first  visit  he 
passed  and  repassed  the  door  before 
he  '  plucked  up  heart  to  enter.'  In 
Paris  they  associated  but  little  to- 
gether. Borne  looked  on  Heine  as 
on  '  a  lad  chasing  butterflies  across 
a  battle  field ; '  while  Heine  was 
made  absolutely  miserable  by  the 
earnestness  of  Borne,  by  his  con- 
nection with  operative  associations, 
his  fraternity  with  those  rougher 
democrats  who  with  unwashed  hands 
laid  unclean  petitions  upon  the  re- 
staurant  table  for   him    to    sign. 


Borne  wrote  a  French  article  in  M. 
Baspail*s  Beformateur  on  Heine's 
scOon,  upbraiding  him  with  cold- 
ness  in  the  good  cause  of  freedom. 
Heine  retaliated  with  bitterness  and 
ridicule  ;  in  the  next  volume  of  his 
Letters  from  Paris  Borne  wrote  a 
severe  but  not  hostile  judgment 
upon  Heine's  account  of  *  French 
Affairs.'  The  result  was  an  open 
breach,  kindly  facilitated  in  the 
usual  manner  by  common  friends. 
Heine  threatened  Borne  with  a 
challenge,  and  the  latter  with  half 
humorou  s  bravado  dogged  him  every- 
where to  show  that  he  was  not  afraid. 
A  crisis,  however,  was  avoided,  and 
the  enemies  occasionally  met,  with- 
out speaking,  at  soirees  in  the  house 
of  the  composer  Hiller.  The  fre- 
quent comparisons  drawn  between 
these  two  men  are  worse  than  idle. 
Little  indeed  had  they  in  common ; 
Heine,  the  greatest  German  poet 
after  Goethe,  with  a  defective  moral 
nature,  whose  lawlessness  combined 
with  outward  circumstances  to  place 
him  in  antagonism  to  all  authority 
and  to  make  him  ever  ready —  at  least 
to  sing  the  praises  of  liberty ;  Borne, 
a  prophet  rather  than  a  poet,  who 
brought  with  him  into  the  world  an 
almost  morbid  moral  sensibility,  a 
fanatical  politician,  who  saw  in 
every  man  an  equal — a  wandering 
heir  of  the  lost  inheritance  of  free- 
dom whom  it  behoved  him  to  pio- 
neer along  the  thorny  homeward 
path. 

Among  the  phases  of  French 
thought  which  developed  rapidly 
after  the  July  He  volution,  was  St. 
Simonianism.  Berne's  first  notice 
of  it  is  characteristic  : 

A  religious  society  has  been  growing  up 
here  lately  which  seeks  to  diffuse  the  doc- 
trines of  St.  Simon.  I  never  before  heard 
anything  of  this  Simon.  Sunday  sermons 
are  preached,  and  I  am  told  community  of 
goods  is  one  of  their  fundamental  doctrines. 
The  society  has  already  many  followers, 
and  among  them  the  son  of  my  banker. 
When  I  go  to  him  for  more  money,  and  offer 
him  a  cheque,  he  will  no  doubt  say  *that 
is  not  at  sdl  necessary,  my  money  is  also 
yours.'    I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  it 
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Bome  stadied  carefully  these 
new  theories,  bat  upon  the  whole 
rejected  them  as  untenable.  Of  the 
three  mottoes  of  La  Globe  news- 
paper he  only  held  the  first ;  to  the 
effect  that  all  social  regulations 
must  have  for  their  object  the  moral 
and  political  interests  of  the  poorest 
and  most  numerous  class  of  the 
community.  Much  more  attractive 
to  Borne  was  the  personal  influence 
and  character  of  Dunennais.  When 
his  Paroles  d*un  Groyant  appeared 
in  1832,  Borne  read  it  with  enthu- 
siasm, translated  it  into  Grerman, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  whole  edition  sold  in  Switzer- 
land, with  the  exception  of  500 
copies  ordered  by  an  adventurous 
Leipsic  bookseller.  In  this  little 
book  Borne  thought  he  had  at  last 
found  combined  politics  and  religion 
after  his  own  heart;  Lamennais 
became  to  him  in  his  last  days  what 
Jean  Paul  had  been  in  his  early 
youth.  It  was  not  until  after  Bome's 
death  that  Lamennais  broke  away 
from  the  Christian  faith,  as  he  had 
long  broken  away  from  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

Madame  Wohl  had  been  for  some 
time  residing  in  Frankfort,  and  had 
there  married  Herr  Strauss,  who 
was  also  a  friend  and  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  Borne.  When  the  health 
of  the  latter  began  seriously  to  fail 
in  1836  they  left  Frankfort  and 
took  rooms  near  to  him  in  Paris, 
thus  providing  for  him  the  quiet, 
congenial  society,  and  the  watchful 
care  which  his  heart  and  health 
alike  required.  Early  in  the  year 
1837  an  attack  of  influenza,  then 
raging  in  Paris,  settled  upon  his 
already  delicate  lungs.  Borne,  cer- 
tain that  death  was  near,  awaited  it 
with  quiet  patience,  grieving  only 
for  those  whom  he  knew  he  should 
leave   behind   to  grieve.      On  the 


evening  of  February  12  there  was 
nothing  left  for  Konrad  to  do  but 
to  kneel  and  pray  for  his  dear 
friend  and  master.  Taming  to 
Madame  Strauss  with  a  long  fare- 
well look,  Borne  said,  'Sie  haben 
mir  viele  Freude  gemacht*  (*Yoo 
have  given  me  much  happiness '). 
The  life  which  had  been  one  long 
battle  ended  in  peaceful  calm,  and 
after  death  each  familiar  trace  of 
sadness  vanished  from  the  placid 
features. 

Beside  Borne's  grave  in  Pere  la 
Chaise  words  of  kindly  sympathy 
and  appreciation  were  spoken  br 
M.  Baspail.^  They  had  worked 
much  together  at  the  short-liTed 
Eeformateiir.  M.  Baspail,  the  in- 
domitable republican,  the  clear- 
headed man  of  science,  shared 
Borne's  political  views,  and  admired 
the  terseness  and  vigour  of  his  8t[le. 
'  This  is  a  new  French,'  he  said  to 
Borne,  *  a  French  without  rhetoric/ 
And  in  the  funeral  oration  he  placed 
Borne  in  the  first  rank  of  French 
writers.  In  1842  a  broken  colonm 
of  granite  was  placed  above  the 
grave,  and  a  bronze  bust  of  Bdme 
executed  by  David.  The  friends  of 
Borne  felt  that  he  had  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  but  his  enemies  spoke 
of  him  as  a  hypochondriac  who  had 
succumbed  to  influenza.  Among 
the  latter  was  Heine,  who  published 
a  dastardly  attack  entitled  Hm^ 
UEBEB  Borne,  In  it  he  laid  claim 
to  a  general  superiority  over  his 
foe,  and,  drawing  largely  upon  his 
imagination,  proceeded  to  detail 
conversations,  incidents,  and  facts 
relating  to  Borne's  opinions  and 
private  life,  in  which  he  did  not 
scruple  also  to  reflect  on  Madame 
Strauss.  Heine  received  a  challenge 
from  Herr  Strauss,  and  a  duel  took 
place.  Truly,  a  pure  friendship 
which  had  been  a  stay  and  a  delight 


•  M.  Raspail,  though  bom  in  1794,  has  to-day  his  place  in  the  Assembly  at  Versailles- 
His  scientific  and  political  journal  during  its  brief  life  of  some  eighteen  months  wjij* 
twenty  times  condemned,  and  paid  in  fines  one  hundred  thousand  francs.  M.  Baspat) 
deyoted  his  energies  to  organic  chemistry  and  poliiictd  reform,  and  has  written  book5> 
upon  the  History  of  the  Poles,  and  the  Organism  of  Ammonites. 
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for  tweniy  years,  and  in  the  last 
hoars  of  life  was  to  Borne  a  supreme 
solace,  might  well  surpass  the  com- 
prehension  of  such  a  man  as  Heine ! 
What  Bome's  feeling  was  in  a  simi- 
lar case  about  critics  who  had 
passed  beyond  the  possibility  of 
reply,  we  see  in  his  humorous 
reference  to  Ludwig  Robert,  who 
died  in  1832  just  as  Bome's  answer 
to  his  attack  was  published : 

One  of  my  anonymous  critics  whom  I 
have  pretty  thoroughly  mauled  has  played 
me  the  mean  trick  of  dying,  which  makes 
me  very  nnoomfortable,  fbr  I  said  things 
that  I  oonld  not  with  any  propriety  have 
said  of  a  man  who  was  not  there  to  answer 
for  himself.  I  must  pat  up  a  daily  prayer 
for  the  life  of  my  critics.  If  Htuing 
(W.  Alexis)  were  to  die  before  my  letters 
are  printed,  I  should  drown  myself. 


In  this  mere  outline  of  Bome's 
character  and  work  we  have,  of 
necessity,  left  many  matters  un- 
touched. Among  oUiers,  that  gulf 
which  to  the  last  remained  im- 
passable between  Borne  the  Frank- 
fort Jew  and  Goethe  the  Frankfort 
aristocrat ;  the  skirmishes  with  the 
renegade  W.  Menzel,  and  the  whole 
detail  of  Bome's  somewhat  incon- 
sistent political  creed.'  We  have 
only  said  a  little  to  show  that  he 
was  no  vulgar  demagogue,  no  *  red- 
handed  Jacobin/  no  mere  hypochon- 
driac, but  a  man — ^passionate  and 
one-sided  perhaps — of  noble  aspira- 
tions, of  careful  culture,  of  original 
genius,  with  an  intensity  of  soul 
which  ultimately  wore  out  its  ill- 
matched  bodily  frame. 

J. 


*  These  points  are  treated  after  his  usual  discursive  fiudiion  by  Karl  Gutikow  in  his 
Life  of  Borne.  It  appeared  in  1840  shortly  after  the  pamphlet  of  Heine  to  which  wo 
have  referred,  and  is  an  enthusiastic  defence  and  panegyric;  unsatisfactory  as  it  may  be 
in  many  respects,  it  still  remains  the  only  memoir.  We  are  further  indebted  for  several 
traits  and  incidents  to  the  Secollections  of  Henriette  Hers,  of  Vamhagen  von  Ense,  and 
of  Fanny  Lewald. 
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COLONIAL  AND  INDL&N  CUSTOM-HOUSES,  AND 

MANCHESTER. 


'  TTTHAT  are  we  to  do  with  onr 
YY  bojB  ?  '  is  a  qaestion  which 
began  to  be  veiy  generally  and 
persistently  asked  in  the  colony  of 
Victoria  within  a  very  few  years 
of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  that 
country.  The  attra^ction  of  the 
precions  metal  had  at  a  bonnd, 
as  it  were,  given  her  a  popnla- 
tion  80  large,  and  so  variegated  in 
character,  as  to  be  for  several  years 
a  source  of  the  utmost  embarrass- 
ment and  anxiety  to  the  Gh)vem- 
ment  of  the  time.  Thousands  of 
the  new  comers  could  only  be 
convinced  by  experience  that  they 
were  as  unfit  for  digging  as  for 
almost  every  other  kmd  of  severe 
manual  labour ;  and  such  a  sudden 
and  unexampled  redundancy  of 
this  kind  of  immigration,  could 
only  very  slowly  be  absorbed  into 
the  general  population.  That  popu- 
lation consisted  not  merely  of 
squatters,  merchants,  farmers, 
tradesmen,  and  professional  men, 
but  of  tens  of  thousands  of  gold 
diggers.  Of  the  latter  class,  for  one 
luc^'  finder,  there  were  at  least  a 
dozen  who  barely  lived  by  so  pre- 
carious a  pursmt,  and  who  onlv 
stuck  to  it  as  long  as  they  could, 
from  the  same  feeling  which  keeps 
players  at  the  gaming  table  in  the 
face  of  ill-fortune.  But  the  fortu- 
nate and  the  unfortunate  alike, 
there  as  elsewhere,  married  and 
had  families,  and  as  these  femilies 
grew  up,  what  was  to  be  done 
with  themP  Neither  the  natural 
increase  of  population,  nor  the 
regularly  arriving  numbers  of  im- 
migrants from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  could  find  employment  in 
a  country  possessing  such  a  limited 
number  of  pursuits.  Nor  even  as 
the  area  of  these  pursuits  became 
more  extended,  could  they  meet  the 
difficulty.    Not  everyone  could  turn 


digger,  bullock  driver,  or  fiirm  la- 
bour at  a  moment's  notice ;  and  tbe 
infinite  variety  of  strength  and 
capacity,  bodily  and  mental,  in 
the  rising  generation,  demanded 
some  corresponding  variety  of  in- 
dustry or  occupation.  Henoe  the 
origin  of  the  question,  *  What  are 
we  to  do  with  our  boys  ? '  and  henoe 
as  a  practical  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, arose  an  uncontrollable  desire 
to  establish  local  manu&ctnres. 
*  Work  or  the  workhouse,'  went 
forth  a  cry,  *  must  be  provided  for 
the  unemployed.' 

At  this  point,  therefore,  com- 
menced the  controversy  stUl  waged 
between  the  so-called  Free-tradeis 
and  ^e  so-called  Protectionists. 
Both  parties  were  interested,  bat  in 
different  degrees,  in  more  than  the 
abstract  question.  The  former  were 
one  and  all  interested  ezclnsivelj 
for  themselves ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever mistaken  they  may  be  con- 
sidered, were  interested,  and  cer- 
tainly professed  to  be  interested, 
for  society  at  large  and  for  pos- 
terity. Grovemments  witnessed 
with  dismay  the  number  of  depar- 
tures from  the  colony  almost  eqoal- 
ling  the  number  of  arrivals,  and 
yet  they  had  more  than  once  to 
open  soup  kitchens  for  those  left 
behind,  and  who  had  not  the  means 
to  escape  from  starvation.  Tbe 
Free-traders  consisted  almost  ex- 
clusively of  commission  mercbants 
and  their  dependants,  who  lived  on 
importations  principaUy  from  Eng- 
land, and  they  apprehended  tbat 
just  as  local  manufactures  migbt 
displace  imports,  the  importer's  oc- 
cupation would  be  gone.  It  was 
but  natural,  therefore,  that  tbe 
proposed  Victorian  tariff  of  tbe 
year  1866,  a  tariff  which  im- 
posed duties  on  some  imports  vwy- 
mg  from  seven   to  ten  per  cent, 
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shonld  be  resisted  totie  viribits  by 
the  importers,  a  resistance  wliich, 
alihongli  unayailing  for  its  main 
object,  yet  in  its  consequences 
brought  one  Grovemor  and  one 
Ooyemment  to  grief.  The  tariff 
became  law  notwithstanding,  and 
thus  what  has  been  miscalled  '  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  Protec- 
tion '  was  for  the  first  time  intro- 
dnced  into  the  polity  of  an  Aus- 
tralian colony. 

For  this  resnlt,  the  late  John 
Stnart  Mill  has  often,  but  certainly 
somewhat  superfluously,  been  held 
accountable.  The  ofl-quoted  pas- 
sage from  his  book,  with  which 
most  readers  are  familiar,  afber  all 
merely  g^ves  clear  expression  to 
a  truth  which  very  soon  forces  itself 
on  the  mind  of  every  colonist  who 
considers  such  subjects  at  all.  It 
is  a  mere  truism  that  particular 
climates  are  more  fitted  than  others 
for  the  production  of  particular 
commodities.  It  is  equally  true 
that,  as  Mr.  Mill  says,  'the  su- 
periority of  one  country  over 
another  in  a  branch  of  production 
often  arises  only  from  having  be- 
gun it  sooner ;  that  there  may  be 
no  inherent  advantage  on  one  part 
or  disadvantage  on  the  other,  bat 
only  a  present  superiority  of  ac- 
quired skill  and  experience.'  The 
Victorian  tariff  of  1866,  althongh 
framed  by  the  then  Treasurer, 
Mr.  (now  Sir  George)  Verdon, 
ostensibly  for  revenue,  carried  in- 
ternal evidence  that  it  was  also 
devised  to  help  divers  new  indas- 
tries  which  were  theA  alleged  to  be 
suitable  for  the  natural  resources  of 
the  colony.  The  victory  gained  by 
the  promoters  of  this  tanff,  certainly 
a  moderate  one,  was,  however,  not 
quite  so  moderately  used.  Within 
four  years  afterwards,  under  the 
Administration  of  Sir  Charles  G-. 
Duffy,  an  able  man,  and  himself  a 
Free-trader  in  the  mother-country, 
the  Legislature  further  modified  the 
tariff  in  a  Protectionist  direction,  by 
raising  many  of  the  duties  fi*om 


seven  and  ten  up  to  fifteen  and 
twenty  per  cent.  Such  an  increase 
within  so  short  a  period  of  time 
was  impolitic  at  any  rate,  although 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
followed  by  all  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences predicted  by  opponents. 
The  same  predictions  had  been 
launched  agaiDst  the  seven  and 
ten  per  cents.,  and  that  they  had 
not  Deen  fulfilled  was  no  proof  of 
the  efficacy  of  Protection,  but 
rather  that  the  first  tariff  was  not 
protective,  but  only  a  step  in  a 
policy  which  followed  out,  as  it 
was  followed  out,  did  not  hamper 
trade  or  industry  at  all,  but  greatly 
advanced  the  interests  of  both,  as 
I  think  will  presently  appear. 

The  reader  is  so  familiar  with 
good  roads  and  with  all  the  other 
means  of  communication  in  his  own 
country,  that  he  can  hardly  con- 
ceive what  would  be  his  condition 
were  he  suddenly  deprived  of  them. 
"Without  them  the  productive  powers 
of  the  country  would  be  strangled  ; 
and  millions  of  people  would  be 
deprived  of  bread.  The  roadless 
state  we  are  thus  imaraiing,  was 
almost  literally  the  condition  of  the 
colony  of  Victoria  only  so  recently 
as  the  year  1855.  At  that  early 
period  of  her  history,  a  journey 
from  Melbourne  to  the  Forest 
Creek  Gold  Field,  now  the  Borough 
of  Castlemaine,  a  distance  of  only 
some  seventy-three  miles,  was  a 
good  two  days'  journey  on  horseback 
and  a  three  or  four  weeks'  expedition 
in  winter  time,  with  a  dray  load  of 
goods.  And  as  wages  were  very 
high,  horses  and  horse-feed  dear, 
and  draught  bullocks  in  hundreds 
sank  to  rise  no  more  in  the  wastes 
of  mud  three  and  four  feet  deep 
through  which  they  must  pull  a 
ton  of  goods  on  a  heavy  dray,  the 
cost  of  getting  such  a  load  to 
Forest  Creek  was  for  many  months 
together  in  every  year  as  much  as 
130L  and  1402.  Thus,  the  same 
quantity  of  goods  whi(^  could  be 
got  from  England  to  the  colony  at 
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the  cost  for  carriage  of  not  more 
than  40  or  50  shilhngs,  cost  sixty 
or  seventy  times  that  amonnt  to 
get  them  only  seyenty-threa  miles 
&rfcher,  to  the  part  of  the  country 
at  which  they  were  to  be  consumed. 
The  retail  prices,  therefore,  of  such 
goods  could  only  be  paid  by  the 
more  prosperous  portion  of  the  up- 
country  settlers  and  diggers,  and 
the  masses  were  obliged  to  greatly 
restrict  their  consumption  of  many 
of  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 
Where  coald  a  remedy  be  found  for 
such  an  ever-present  evil  P  In  the 
custom-house.  There,  and  there 
mainly,  could  be  levied  the  means 
for  the  construction  of  public  works, 
for  direct  taxation  is  almost  im- 
practicable in  the  earlier  and  com- 
paratively unsettled  condition  of  a 
young  colony.  The  Governments 
of  the  day  were  equal  to  the 
demands  on  them.  They  borrowed 
some  nine  millions  of  English 
money  with  which  to  make  the 
Castlemaine  and  Ballarat  railways. 
The  money  required  to  pay  the 
interest  on  such  loans  was  and  still 
is  in  great  part  raised  at  the  custom- 
house, by  the  imposition  of  the  duties 
of  which  the  importers  so  loudly  com- 
plained. But  what  did  these  import- 
ers get  in  exchange  ?  A  most  profit- 
able admission  to  new  and  largely 
extended  markets.  Within  a  few 
weeks  of  the  opening  of  the  Castle- 
maine railway,  merchante  carried 
from  Melbourne  to  Castlemaine  for 


point  of  view :  the  abolition  of  the 
custom-house — for  no  custom-house 
no  railways — or  the  reduction  in 
the  price  of  their  goods  at  numy 
distant  places  of  consumption,  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  a  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  a  ton  P  This  smn,  in 
respect  of  many  classes  of  goods, 
exceeded  more  than  tenfold  their 
invoice  price  as  imported  from 
England ;  and  so  the  mere  008t  of 
carriage  operated  in  like  proportion 
against  the  demand  for  imported 
goods. 

By  means  of  the  railway,  it  may 
therefore  be  said,  was  comerred  on 
British  merchante  and  manufac- 
turers alike,  as  well  as  on  their 
distent  up-countiy  customers,  a 
very  substential  benefit  at  the  cost 
of,  and  yet  to  the  great  ultimate 
benefit  of,  the  entire  commanitj; 
and  it  is  difiSicult  to  conceive  how 
these  millions  could  in  a  new 
country  like  Victoria  have  been 
more  beneficially  invested.  To  call 
revenue  raised  for  such  an  object 
a  protective  movement  within  the 
usual  acceptetion  of  the  phrase, 
is  surely  a  misconception,  and  an 
abuse  of  language.  That  these 
duties  also  g^ve  an  impolse  to 
manufactures  in  the  colony,  cannot 
be  doubted ;  and  for  certain,  they 
were  not  the  less  popular  on  that 
account.  The  efiecte  in  this  direc- 
tion appear  to  have  been  remarkable, 
as  shown  in  the  authorised  state- 
monte  of  the  able  (Government  statist, 


six-and-twenty  shillings  a  ton    of    Mr.  Henry  Heylin  Hayter,  the  ]ast 
goods,  which,  as  I  have  said,  had    bringing  the  information  down  to 


theretofore  cost  for  the  same  service 
a  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  Which 
stete  of  things,  then,  would  the 
British  merchant  and  manufacturer 
prefer,    from    the    merest     selfish 


the  year  1877.  In  page  120  of 
his  Victorian  Year  Book  for 
1876-77  we  find  the  following 
very  interesting  teble,  for  three 
periods  of  five  years  each : 


SUIOCABT  OF  VlCTOBIAK  MjLin7FACTOBIR8,   WORKS,   &C.,    I867,    I872,  AKD    I877. 


Year 

ended 

Mttrch3i 

Total  Niunber 

of 
BrtabUshmentB 

Namberof 

Bstablisluneiits 

using  Steam 

Hoxse-power 
EngineB 

Number  of 

Hands 
employed 

Ap|>roximate  VafaM  of 

Laada,  Baildiiiffi. 
Kachinery,  and  Flut 

1867 
1872 

1877 

982 

1.740 
2,302 

419 
701 

918 

7,072 

9.442 

12,771 

".330 
19.468 

3M78 

£ 

1745.702 
373M6r 

6,025,745 
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So  striking  a  fact  as  that  the 
Yictorian  capital  engaged  in  mann- 
faotnres  should  thus  have  increased 
from  1,745,702^.  to  the  large  sum 
of  6^025,7452.  within  the  short 
period  of  ten  years,  natnraUy  hegets 
a  desire  in  the  reader  to  ascertain 
if  possible  what  consequences  to  the 
entire  commnniiy  this  yerj  large 
inyestment  of  capital  has  involyed ; 
and  although '  the  unseen '  (as  Bas- 


tiat  has  it)  must  be  to  a  considerable 
extent  matter  of  speculation,  an 
approximation  to  a  knowledge  of 
how  far,  if  at  all,  customs  duties 
have  affected  Yiotoria's  demand  for 
British  manufactures  may  be 
obtained  by  resorting  to  another 
interesting  table  of  Mr.  Hayter's, 
which  will  be  foimd  as  follows  at 
the  i6oth  page  of  his  valuable 
work  already  mentioned: 


IHPOBTS  AHD  EXFOBTS  OF  AVSTBAULSIAM  COLOKIBS. 


Colony 


Victoria 


New  Sonth  Wales 


QaeenslaDd 


South  AustmUa 


Western  Australia 


•i 

ia  .    .  -j 
ia  .  •[ 


Tasmania 


New  Zealand 


ia  .    .     .     .  ] 


Tear 


873 
874 

875 
876 

873 
874 
87s 

873 
874 
87s 

873 
874 
875 

873 
874 
875 

873 
874 
87s 

873 
874 
875 


ImportB 


Total  Valoe 


£ 
16,533.856 

16,953.985 
16,685,874 

I5»705.354 

11,088,388 
",293,739 
13,490,200 

2.885,499 
2,962,439 

3,328,009 

3,841,100 

3,983.290 
4,203,802 

297,328 
364,263 
349.840 

1,107.167 
1,257,785 
1,185,942 

6.464,687 
8,121,812 
8,029,172 


Valoe 
per  Head 


20  II  lO^ 

19     2  O 

19    6  of 

19  13  8 

19  15  8 

20  5  ij 

11  II  o 

14    o  4j 

13    4  5i 

10  13  9j 

12  I  5 

11  8  3 

22    9  3j 

25    9  4* 

22    7  5} 


Bz]KUtB 


Total  Value 


£ 

15.302454 
15,441,109 

14,766,974 

14,196,487 

11,815,829 
12,345,603 
13,671.580 

3,542.513 
4,106,462 

3,857,576 

4.587,859 
4,402.855 

4,805,051 

265,217 

428.837 
391.217 

893,556 

925.325 
1,085,976 

5,610,371 
5,251,269 
5.828,627 


Value 
per  Head 


£     a.  d. 

19  12  2^ 

19    6  8 

18     2  44 

17  I  n 


25  5  7* 

26    9  6^ 

22  7  6 

23  10  2^ 

21  17  4 

23    3  0} 


8  12    6( 

8  17    7i 
10    9    o 

19    9  iij 

16    9    4 
16    4  10 


It  will  tbns  be  seen  that  the  valne 
per  head  of  the  consnmption  of 
imports  in  Victoria^  in  the  year 
1876,  was  18L  i8«.  i\d,  as  against 
22I,  130.  i\d.  per  head  in  the  colony 
of  New  Sonth  Wales.  As  the  latter 
colony  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
Free-trade  colony — althongh  many 
of  the  articles  even  in  her  tariff 
smack  of  Protection — the  difference 
between  the  above  respective  valaes 
of  imports  may  in  a  large  measure 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  en- 


couragement of  local  manufactures 
in  Victoria  affects  the  demand  of 
her  people  for  British  goods.  As 
the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the 
people  of  the  two  colonies  are  much 
the  same,  Victoria  would  appear  to 
be  supplying  herself  with  her  own 
manufactures  to  the  extent  of  three 
pounds  fifteen  shillings  a  head, 
spent  in  the  colony,  instead  of  its 
being  sent  to  England.  Whether 
this  amount  will  much,  or  rapidly, 
increase  in  the  future,  remains  to 
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be  seen ;  and  this  will  depend  to 
some  and  perhaps  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  English  mannfactarers  them- 
selves. For  it  is  certain  that  Free- 
trade  has  no  more  dangerons  or 
formidable  enemies  than  are  to  be 
found  much  too  plentifully  among 
Free-traders.  The  flagrantly  inferior 
quality  of  many  of  the  goods  ex- 
ported to  colonies,  of  itself  operates 
strongly  in  encouraging  colonists 
to  aim  at  manufacturing  for  them- 
selves. We  cannot  wonder  at  this. 
'  Cheapness;  is  a  very  delusive  term. 
Colonists,  like  odier  people,  soon 
come  to  learn  that  an  imported 
article  may  be  nominally  cheaper, 
yet  in  the  long  run  much  dearer 
than  the  home  manufa^cture.  The 
cotton  fabrics  of  late  years  exported 
from  Manchester  to  Bengal  and  the 
colonies  are  so  largely  adulterated 
with  clay  and  size,  to  give  them 
weight,  that  a  Bombay  merchant 
once  told  the  present  writer  '  that 
one  good  tropical  rain  would  leave  a 

poor  d of  a  wearer  half  naked.' 

Bengal  now  very  largely  manufac- 
tures for  itself;  and,  curiously 
enough,  has  been  chiefly  assisted  in 
this  course  by  Mr.  James  Wilson,  a 
Free-trader  of  the  purest  water.  It 
was  that  gentleman  who,  when 
Finance  Minister  in  India,  laid 
the  10  per  cent,  duty  on  Manchester 
cottons  ;  and  the  shaft  which  has 
pierced  so  cruelly  the  Lancashire 
manu&cturer,  was  thus  feathered 
from  his  own  wing.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  the  wound  have  been 
described  in  the  columns  of  the 
TimeSf  by  Mr.  Hobbs,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Association  for  the  removal 
of  the  duty  (5  per  cent.)  still  im- 
posed on  the  introduction  of  British 
and  other  cottons  into  India.  Mr. 
Hobbs,  in  his  letter,^  states  that 
'  heavy  domestics '  have  almost  dis- 
appeared from  the  price  lists ;  and 
he  gives  us  the  following  very  note- 
worthy figures  for  all  who  are  inte- 
rested— and  are  we  not  all  interested 


Long  cloths 
Domestics  , 
T-doths . 


87,223 


more  or  less  in  the  prosperity  of 
our  cotton  manufacture  ? — 

DCPOBTHD  niTO  BOKB&T. 

Yearly  STerage  for 
TwoyeaxB,       Three  jeuVp 

'i&i      '»• 

.    .    24,786  ...    136,282 

.     .      2,101  ...      7CK729 

•     .  559.673  ...    850,004 
lb.  lb. 

l6'8  to  24*8  mule 

twist  ....      I1I70    ••• 
i6*s  to  24*8  water 
twist  ....    54,300    ...    4>2,7S7 

Most  startling  results,  and  onlj 
one  illustration  of  what  is  to  some 
extent  taking  place  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  world  to  which  Man- 
chester cottons,  as  well  as  many 
other  classes  of  English  goods,  are 
wont  to  be  exported.  Against  a 
steady  decline  of  exports  hke  this 
it  appears  to  be  vain  to  call  on  the 
Jupiter  of  the  India  Office,  or  to  rely 
on  Manchester  associations.  Even 
were  the  Indian  duties  abolished 
to-morrow,  the  most  sangnine  of 
English  manufacturers  could  hardlj 
expect  to  recover  their  former  hold 
on  the  Indian  market.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  English  ma- 
chinery is  not  purchased  by  onr 
distant  customers  for  show,  but  for 
use.  The  manufacturers  thereof 
are  paid  for  this  as  for  everything 
else.  Should  its  subsequent  use  in 
its  new  scene  of  operations  afiect 
other  branches  of  onr  trade,  such  a 
result,  so  often  witnessed  in  the 
fluctuating  fortunes  of  peoples  and 
their  industries,  is  one  from  which 
it  would  seem  there  is  no  escape. 
We  cannot  have  our  cake  and  eat 
it  too.  To  flEU^  the  situation  man- 
fully, English  capitalists  and  work- 
men alike  must  rely  wholly  on 
themselves.  To  do  this,  the  goods 
they  export  must  be  honestly  what 
they  purport  to  be.  The  capitalist 
must  put  more  cotton  and  less  clay 
into  his  *  heavy  domestics;'  the 
workman  must  recognise  the  truth, 
that  absurd  and  unavailing  strikes 


>  See  Times  of  Maich  8,  1878,  for  Mr.  Hobbs's  letter. 
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can  never  do  good  to  himself  or  any- 
one else  except  the  foreign  competi- 
tor. The  days  are  pemaps  nnm- 
bered  when  England  can  count  on 
manufacturing  for  all  peoples,  and 
certainly  she  cannot  hope  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  to  monopolise 
the  trade  of  the  great  distant  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  Steam,  railways, 
the  telegraph,  together  with  ihe 
consequent  vastly  increased  means 
of  moving  men  and  things  to  each 
other  from  remotest  regions,  are 
working  strange  and  startling 
changes  in  all  parts  of  the  habitable 
globe.  In  many  regions  of  America, 
Australia,  and  Asia,  iron  and  coal 
in  inexhaustible  quantities  are  to  be 
found ;  and  hands  alone  are  wanted  to 
utilise  them  in,  manufactures.  For 
these  hands  we  find  New^  South 
Wales,  New  Zealand,  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  Queensland,  all  as  it 
were  bidding  against  each  other. 
The  bidders  seem  to  consider  that 
employment  must  be  found  for  the 
emigrants  in  their  new  home,  lest 
we  shall  unpleasantly  hear  of  them 
again  in  the  home  they  have  left. 


Hence  these  startling  conversions  of 
colonial  statesmen  nrom  Free-trade 
to  something  more  or  less  savouring 
of  Protectionism.  In  the  Votes 
and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  New  South  Wales,  it 
appears  that  Mr.  (now  Sir  Henry) 
Parkes  moved  on  May  22,  i860, 
a  resolution  to  the  following  effect : 
*  That  a  revision  of  the  entire 
taxation  of  the  colony  is  necessary  ; 
and  that  in  any  such  revision, 
revenue  Bhould  be  msed  by  theim- 
position  of  duties  that  would  tend 
to  foster  manofefitaring  indnfltry.' 
This  gentleman  has  been  more  than 
once  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the 
colony,  has  graduated  in  the  Cob- 
den  Club,  and  holds  its  gold  medal. 
Free-trade  relapses  from  virtue  like 
this  are  perhaps  not  common,  or  at 
any  rate  so  conspicuous ;  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  colonial  statesmen 
will  too  often  have  to  plead,  with  Sir 
Charles  Duffy,  *  Omnes  eodem  cogi- 
mur,*  as  they  find  themselves  carried 
away  by  the  stream  they  cannot 
resist. 

Archibald  Miohie. 
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BASQUE  CUSTOMS. 


11HE  origin  of  the  Basques  has  been 
made  the  sabjeot  of  snch  wild 
speonlations,  philological  and  ethno* 
logical,  that  it  is  almost  necessary 
to  preface  any  reference  to  that 
most  interesting  people  by  the  assur- 
ance that  we  are  not  going  to*prove 
them  to  be  either  Berbers  or  Phoeni- 
cians or  Hans,  nor  even  to  hazard 
any  opinion  on  the  burning  question 
whether  Escuara  *be  an  Aryan 
tongue  or  no. 

The  fact  which  interests  us  is 
that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  it  should  be  possible 
to  point  to  a  race  of  pure- blooded 
yillagers  following  an  absolutely 
unique  code  of  custom  on  certain 
points  of  fieunily  organisation,  while 
illustrating  in  other  points  the 
working  of  institutions  common  to 
most  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Europe  at  a  certain  period  in  their 
deyelopment.  And  this  interest  is 
heightened  when  we  find  customs 
fiiirly  on  a  level  with  medifBval 
civiusation  apparently  stretching 
as  far  back  into  barbarism  on  the 
one  hand  as  they  reach  forward  into 
modem  life  on  Uie  other.  The  code 
of  usage  which  was  fully  deyeloped 
in  the  thirteenth  century  retained 
its  vitality  within  the  last  decade, 
while  its  existence  in  a  more  or  less 
rudimentary  form  is  signalised  by 
Strabo,  so  that  the  usages  them- 
selves have  a  triple  title  to  considera- 
tion, from  their  sinralarity,  their 
age,  and  the  light  which  they  may 
throw  upon  the  vexed  questions  of 
origin  and  affinity  already  alluded 
to,  for  custom  is  as  hard  to  change 
as  language  and  as  slow  to  mix  as 
race,  so  tibat  we  may  be  tolerably 
sure  that  no  radical  diversity  of  race 
underlies  the  identity  of  customs 
transmitted  through  nearly  two 
thousand  years. 

Of  the  origin  or  causes  of  race 


distinctions,  we  know  practically 
nothing:  a  given  fiaimily  or  claii 
adopts  one  dialect,  one  set  of  customs, 
and  one  standard  of  morality  rather 
then  another,  much  as  a  public 
school,  a  coUege,  a  university,  or 
even  a  particular  suburb  of  London 
comes  to  have  a  certain  tone, 
opinions,  and  character  of  its  own. 
The  character  once  fonned  is  per- 
petuated  by  tradition;  and  if  we 
imagine  such  a  spontaneous  differen- 
tiation to  take  place  between  the 
inhabitants  of  separate  tribes  or 
hamlets,  the  tradition  would  be  re- 
inforcedbyallthe physical  influences 
of  descent.  If  geographical  con- 
ditions tend  to  keep  the  specialised 
population  distinct  even  from  its 
nearest  kindred  whose  blood  mingles 
freely  with  that  of  other  races,  the 
difference  will  go  on  increasing  tdll 
at  last  the  apparent  gulf  between 
related  families  may  seem  wider 
than  that  between  independent 
classes.  But  every  fresh  case  in 
which  the  gulf  is  spanned  by  history 
shows  us  fresh  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  early  days  of  races 
which  are  allowed  to  be  ethno- 
logically  distinct,  and  so,  withoat 
impeaching  the  reality  of  ethno- 
logical distinctions,  deprives  them 
of  the  semi -mysterious  finality 
sometimes  ascribed  to  them. 

The  accounts  given  by  classical 
authors  of  the  barbarian  inhabitants 
of  the  Iberian  peninsula  bring 
before  us  tribes  of  about  the  same 
degree  of  promise  and  intelligence 
as  the  Bed  Indians  of  the  American 
continent,  whom  they  also  resem- 
bled in  a  number  of  minor  traits 
such  as  may  fairly  be  held  to  indicate 
spiritual  affinity  where  physical 
connection  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  earliest  written  memorials  re- 
lating to  the  modem  Basques  show 
them  to  us,  say,  at  about  the  date  of 
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tbe  compilation  of  the  Senchus  Mor^ 
with  customs  fiillj  settled  on  a  few 
leading  points,  and  the  right  of 
private  property  by  &milies  within 
the  village  commanity  fully  de- 
veloped, but  with  little  disposition  to 
legislate  on  other  subjects  such  as 
are  only  brought  forward  by  the 
growth  of  individualism  and  the 
decay  of  the  communal  spirit.  And 
from  that  time  until  the  present 
century  both  the  form  and  spirit  of 
the  ancient  social  organisation  have 
continued  singularly  unchanged ;  so 
that  for  a  parallel  to  the  phenomena 
accessible  to  the  modem  tourist  at 
Barege  or  Gauterdts  we  must  go  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  conservative 
East  and  study  the  organisation  of 
the  *  House- Communions*  of  Servia 
and  Dalmatia,  or  the  communal 
prerogatives  of  the  Russian  village. 

The  Basque  cuatoms  are  generi- 
cally  like,  specifically  different  from 
those  of  other  European  nations,  and 
they  have  most  in  common  with  the 
usages  of  ihoae  offshoots  of  the 
main  Aryan  trunk  which  might 
be  called  either  the  oldest  or  the 
youngest — ^young  in  that  they 
branched  off  l^fore  the  parent 
stem  was  old  enough  to  bequeath 
them  much  ready-made  mental 
furniture  of  physical  predisposition 
or  intellectual  aptitude ;  old  in  the 
sense  of  being  nearest  to  the  pri- 
mitive state  out  of  which  the  after 
families  grew  as  well  as  in  the 
literal  sense  of  a  longer  duration 
for  their  national  existence. 

There  are  hardly  materials 
enough  to  furnish  even  those 
learned  in  all  the  materials  which 
there  are  with  a  positive  and  con- 
vincing opinion  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  successive  strata  in  the 
population  of  civilised  Europe  were 
deposited.  But  it  is  agreed  that 
the  stream  of  immigration  continued 
in  the  main  steadily  from  East  to 
West,  and  it  is  not  denied  that  the 
later  waves  of  the  rising  human 


torrent  were  of  the  same  elements 
as  the  first  thin  lines  that  spread 
themselves  irregularly  here  and 
there  until  overtaken  by  the  main 
body  of  longer  pent-up  waters. 
Thus  we  think  of  the  Pelasgi  as 
established  in  Greece  before  the 
Hellenes  of  history,  of  the  Etruscans 
as  older  Italians  than  the  Latins, 
while  in  Spain  the  tribes — Keltic, 
Iberian,  or  Kelt-Iberian  —  with 
which  we  have  to  do  preceded  the 
Gothic  ancestors  of  the  modem 
political  kingdom.  In  all  these  cases 
the  earlier  inhabitants  who  were 
either  enslaved  or  absorbed,  or 
thrust  on  one  side,  appear  to  have 
been  as  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of 
peace  as  their  stronger  kindred  at 
the  date  of  invasion,  but  to  have 
been  deficient  in  political  genius,, 
so  that  even  their  bravery  and 
patriotism  were  ineffective  for 
want  of  an  organisation  to  con- 
centrate the  one  and  direct  the 
other.  But  such  a  people,  if  it 
escapes  absorption  by  retreating 
into  mountain  fastnesses  or  un- 
coveted  comers — as  the  native 
Irish,  the  ancient  Britons  of  Wales, 
Brittany,  and  the  Land's  End — may 
display  a  wonderful  vitality,  and 
become  a  byword  for  conservative 
tenacity  in  their  own  old  way. 

The  conservatism  of  the  Basques 
is  connected  with  a  quite  unique 
rule  of  inheritance,  based  on  the 
right  of  primogeniture  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex,  which  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  but 
little  known  mono&rraph  by  M. 
Engine  Cordier.  The  y^riooa 
Coutumes  which  he  has  consulted 
might  almost  be  described  as  a 
commentary,  in  fifteen  centuries, 
on  a  'single  sentence  of  Strabo. 
That  author  says  concerning  the 
Gantabri  :*  *  Men  give  dowries  to- 
their  wives,  and  the  daughters  are 
left  heirs,  but  they  procure  wivea 
for  their  brothers.'  This  meagre 
statement  might  easily  be  set  on 


*  Bosque  writeis  assert  this  name  to  be  Escuara,  from  Khanta-ber,  able  singers. 
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one  side  as  a  traveller's  misander- 
fitanding  bnt  for  the  light  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  full-grown  Basque 
usage. 

To  assure  the  full  conservative 
working  of  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
it  is  not  left  to  itself,  but  reinforced 
and  regulated  by  a  mass  of  curious 
and  interesting  customs  which 
would  be  tyrannous  and  oppressive 
if  they  were  not  the  faith&l  tran- 
script of  the  conduct  spontaneously 
approved  and  followed  by  all 
sections  of  the  community  at  once. 
To  realise  the  social  state  within 
which  the  customs  prevail,  we  have 
only  to  turn  to  the  descriptions 
given  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  and  M. 
liaveleye  ofthe  constitution  of  village 
communities  in  other  lands.  The 
village  in  its  collective  capacity  is 
the  real  original  proprietor  ofthe 
land  taken  into  occupation,  which 
is  usually  divided  into  arable  ground, 
pasture,  and  waste  or  forest.  Woods, 
wastes,  and  pastures  are  usually 
enjoyed  in  common  by  the  villagers, 
while  the  cultivated  land  is  either 
given  up  to  private  ownership  or 
to  private  occupancy  subject  to 
periodical  redistribution.  Zama- 
-cola,  the  author  of  a  Spanish  history 
•of  the  Basque  nations,  asserts  that 
collective  ownership  lasted  longer 
among  them  than  among  other 
peoples,  that  the  land  was  cultivated 
in  common,  and  private  property  at 
-one  time  unknown.  But  though 
this  statement  is  intrinsically 
<jredible,  it  is  unfortunately  un- 
supported by  any  satisfactory  re- 
ference to  authorities  ;  and  coming 
as  it  does  from  an  uncritical  pen, 
it  adds  little  to  the  antecedent  pro- 
babilities. He  also  alludes  to  an 
ancient  equal  division  of  the  land 
amongst  families,  and  adds  that  if 
two  lots  were  joined  by  a  marriage, 
they  were  again  to  be  separated  and 
go  to  different  children  or  grand- 


children. Most  village  communities 
seem  to  have  passed  through  a 
similar  period  of  transition,  in  which 
the  village  cedes  its  rights-  in  trast 
to  its  component  families,  on  tbe 
understanding,  however,  that  tbe 
family  then  becomes  responsible  for 
the  support  of  all  its  own  members, 
and  does  not  attempt  to  relieve 
itself  at  the  public  expense  ofthe 
charge  of  a^superfluous  residuum. 

The  peculiar  Basque  law  of  in- 
heritance tends  to  modify  the  local- 
isation,  as  one  may  call  it,  of  the 
usual  domestic  rights  and  powers. 
Paternal,  or  rather  parental,  autho- 
rity is  at  a  discount  in  these  com- 
munities, a  fact  which  we  may  con- 
nect, if  we  please,  with  the  statement 
of  Silius  Italicus  that  among  the 
Gantabri  the  old  men  were  wont  to 
commit  suicide  by  throwing  them- 
selves from  a  rock.  'Los  aenhors 
et  dames  juens,'  as  the  Couiume 
of  Navarre  calls  them,  are  the 
&vourites  of  the  law.  There  is  an 
equal  partnership  in  the  enjoyment 
and  control  of  tne  family  property 
between  the  parents  and  the  mar- 
ried  heir  (or  heiress),  younger 
children  and  parents  being  virtually 
sacrificed  to  the  yonng  couple  of  the 
moment,'  though  these  again  have 
to  be  prepared,  when  their  own  first- 
bom  comes  of  age  and  marries,  to 
subdivide  the  inheritance  again,  so 
that  it  is  by  no  means  unheard  of 
for  the  same  mSnage  to  have  several 
masters  and  mistresses  of  different 
generations  and  equal  rights  living 
amicably  within  it  at  the  same  time. 

Whettier  this  has  been  the  case 
or  not,  on  the  death  of  the  nominal 
proprietor,  the  first-bom  child,  son 
or  daughter,  inherits  all  the  family 
property,  subject  to  a  small  charge 
for  the  legal  dowry  of  the  younger 
children.  The  heir  (or  heiress)  is 
master,  and  the  younger  children 
are  called  esdaus  and  esclaheSj  and 


'  In  the  little  republic  of  Andorre  poor  households  have  but  two  sleeping-roomSf  one 
for  the  master  and  mistress,  and  one  for  the  rest  of  the  family ;  and  we  are  told  that  when 
the  heir  marries,  the  old  father  vacates  the  separate  apartment  and  takes  his  plsfo  iQ 
the  common  chamber  with  the  rest. 
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are,  in  &ct  as  well  as  name,  tlie 
bom  servants  of  theHonseliold ;  they 
have  a  right  to  shelter,  Ac.,  in  the 
family  honse,  bnt  they  are  liable  to 
be  caQed  to  account  to  their  elders 
for  their  private  earnings,  if  these 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  ISgitime 
(which  meanwhile  remains  in  the 
elder's  hands  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  charge  of  their  maintenance), 
unless  they  leave  the  family  with  the 
consent  of  its  head,  taking  their 
portion  once  for  all,  or  are  emanci- 
pated by  the  parent's  will  from  the 
strict  application  of  the  general 
principle.  But  the  most  charac- 
teristic feature  of  Basque  society  is 
the  provision  which  it  makes  for  the 
Mite  of  those  vounger  children  who 
neither  abide  in  the  family  mansion 
nor  go  to  seek  their  fortune  abroad. 
On  marriage,  the  first-bom,  heiress 
or  heir,  becomes  '  co-seigneur,'  and 
is  entitled  at  once  to  half  the  patri- 
mony. Persons  civilly  or  physically 
incapacitated  for  marriage  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  family  inheritance. 
Every  head  of  a  household  marries, 
if  not  in  the  parent's  lifetime,  in  any 
case  shortly  after  succession,  and — 
what  is  essential  to  the  maintenance 
ef  the  whole  economy  of  the  villages 
— every  head  of  a  household  marries 
the  younger  child  of  some  other 
family.  This  cadet  or  cadette,  who 
takes  the  name  of  the  heir,  is 
called  gendre  or  hru,  and  comes  to 
live  in  the  £&inily  mansion,  naturaUy 
in  a  somewhat  subordinate  position, 
all  his  or  her  earnings  going  to  the 
benefit  of  the  family,  to  which 
the  children  are  also  attached. 
Sometimes  a  cadet  retains  his  own 
name,  but  the  children  always  take 
that  of  the  mother  if  she  is  an  heiress. 
A  French  writer  of  the  seventeenth 
century  notices  this  peculiarity,  but 
without  understanding  it,  observing 
that  the  poorest  villagers  call  them- 
selves lords  and  ladies  of  such  a 
cottage,  or  even  pigstye,  while  they 
give  up  their  proper  name, '  and  even 
the  wife  that  of  her  hushand,'  to 
take  the  name  of  the  house. 


The  customs  of  Barege  and  Lave- 
dan  were  commented  on  at  length  by 
one  Nogues,  an  advocate  of  Toulouse, 
in  1760,  who  apologises  for  their 
singularity,  whicm  he  thinks  is  Hke- 
ly  to  excite  a  '  movement  of  indig- 
nation,' by  pointing  out  that  they 
serve  better  than  any  other  more 
orthodox  arrangement  the  supreme 
end  '  of  keeping  the  property  in  the 
fiunily.'  And  the  working  of  the  code 
certainly  illustrates  better  than  any 
argument,  the  fundamental  natural 
impossibility  of  giving  a  separate 
class  interest  to  the  sexes,  as  feudal 
legislators  vainly  dreamt  of  doing. 
All  that  can  be  achieved  is  to  secure 
the  usufruct  of  about  half  the  whole 
number  of  feudal  estates  to  one  set 
of  heirs  male  instead  of  to  another, 
and  that  of  the  other  half  to  heirs 
male  instead  of  to  heirs  female,  still  to 
the  detriment  of  another  generation 
of  males.  Thus  if  A's  second  child, 
a  son,  B,  succeed  him  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  eldest  child,  a 
daughter,  G,  C's  son  D  is  injured, 
and  if  B  has  only  daughters,  a 
distant  connection  profits  to  the 
detriment  of  their  sons,  B's  grand- 
sons, or  the  great-grandsons  of  A, 
who  perhaps  made  the  entail  from 
a  disinterested  desire  to  'keep  up 
the  family.'  This  ambition  may  not 
perhaps  be  very  exalted,  but  it  was 
strong  among  the  Basques,  who 
were  allowed  by  their  traditions  to 
keep  two  strings  to  the  family  bow, 
in  consequence  of  which  we  meet 
with  such  cases  (said  not  to  be  by 
any  means  exceptional)  as  that  of  a 
family  in  Andorre,  which  has  kept 
lis  name  and  its  property  without 
increase  or  diminution  for  between 
700  and  800  years.  Twice  in  the 
time  its  maintenance  has  depended 
on  the  life  of  a  sole  heiress,  so  that 
it  must  have  become  extinct  under 
the  common  medieeval  rule. 

An  additional  security  against  the 
extinction  of  families  is  offered  by 
the  rule  compelling  the  householder 
to  marry  from  (we  cannot  say  4nto') 
a  family  possessing  at  least  two  chil- 
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dren.  Of  course  the  rule  is  only  of 
customary  obligation,  but  the  case 
is  quoted  of  a  marriage  between  heir 
and  heiress,  neither  of  whom  would 
consent  to  leave  their  own  ancestral 
abode,  and  while  such  was  the  pre- 
vailing feeling,  shared,  as  all  durable 
social  sentiments  must  be,  bj  both 
sexes,  it  was  clearly  needless  to 
make  marriages  of  the  kind  penal. 
In  the  case  of  a  romantic  attachment, 
the  matter  would  probably  be  ar- 
ranged by  a  family  compact,  the  less 
wealthy  of  the  two  parties  ceding 
their  inheritance  to  tne  next  of  kin, 
and  receiving  a  portion  instead. 
Even  where  the  Basque  custom  has 
lon^  ceased  to  prevail,  we  find  traces 
of  its  past  force  surviving ;  and  at 
St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  a  writer  who 
was  not  on  the  look-out  for  such 
indications,  mentions  the  existence 
of  a  superstitious  belief  that^  mar- 
riages between  heir  and  heiress  are 
unlucky.  In  fact,  what  Professor 
Huxley  has  said  of  the  Basque 
language  may  be  applied  without 
qualification  to  their  customs,  '  the 
area  of  which  has  gradually  di- 
minished without  any  corresponding 
extirpation  of  the  people  which 
primitively  spoke  [or  followed] 
it.  So  that  the  people  of  Spain 
and  Aquitaine  at  the  present  day 
must  be  largelyEuskarian  by  descent 
in  just  the  same  sense  as  the 
Cornish  men  are  "  Celtic  "  by  de- 
scent.* The  area  of  the  peculiar 
dialect  and  of  the  peculiar  custom 
has  kept  on  narrowing ;  but  however 
far  afield  we  may  find  traces  of 
either  one  or  other,  there  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  men  have  once 
passed  akin  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
half-million  who  have  been  fiiithftd 
to  aU  the  traditions  of  their  race. 

As  each  commune,  town,  or  vil- 
lage, in  the  Basque  confederacy  was 
autonomous,  their  usages  were  by 
no  means  all  alike,  and  from  very 
earl^  times  we  trace  an  antfu 
gonism  between  the  cherished  na- 
tional custom  of  the  peasantry  and 
the  feudal  tastes   of  the  warlike 


nobles  settled  within  their  bounda- 
ries.    The  antagonism  was  not  ex- 
actly between  noble  and  plebeian, 
because  every  Basque,  Hke  ereiy 
Highlander,  is  well  bom ;  all  the  pas' 
teres  are  free  citizens,  and  evexy  free 
citizen  (or  rather  counirynum)  is 
ipso  fa4:to  noble ;  instead  of  qnartera 
of  nobility,  it  is  only  neoesaary  to 
prove  four  generations  of  Basqae  an- 
cestry, so  that  if  La  Soule  and  Lower 
Navarre  enjoyed  the  same  priyi. 
leges,  the  settler  from  one  district 
had  only  to  give  proof  of  nationalitj 
to  be  received  as  a  native  in  the 
other.     The  date  at  which  the  dif- 
ferent   Oouiumes  were  redaoed  to 
writing  gives  no  clue  to  the  parity 
of  the  usage  tbey  sanction.  Some  of 
those  of  the  Pays  de  Lavedan,  which 
are  as  free  as  any  from  feudal  cor- 
ruption, were  not  written  till  1704, 
while  the  For  of  the  Valloy  of  Azmi, 
in  the  same  district,  firom  which  we 
take  the  prime  article  ofBasqae  iiutb, 
'Que  prumer  filh  o  filhadeu  heretar/ 
was  drawn  up  in  1 306,  and  confirmed 
in  1497.     The  customs  of  Barege, 
conceived  throughout  in  the  same 
spirit,  were  proclaimed  and  written 
in  1670,  after  debate  in  the  com- 
munes,  as  having  been  follo?red, 
authorised,  and  approved  for  400 
years  since  the  destruction  or  loss 
of  the  Oofitwnier  by  fire  or  war. 
The    custom  of  Bayonne  was  re- 
vised and  written  in  1 5 14 ;  the  Foero 
de  Yiscaya  (which  has  some  kin- 
dred features)  is  dated  1526.    In 
the  barony  of  Saubusses  (the  land 
of  the   Sibutzates,   mentioned  by 
Caesar  as  having  sent  hostages  to 
Crassus  after  his  second  victory  in 
Aquitaine)    and  other   parishes  it 
was  decreed  in  15 14,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  inhabitants,  that  the 
old  custom  should  be  abolished,  and 
the  eldest  son  succeed  in  fntare, 
and  the  eldest  daughter  only  in 
default  of  sons.     In  the  republic  of 
Andorre  this  was  the  rale,  bat  the 
same  usage  as  elsewhere  prevailed 
with  regard    to    the  marriage  of 
heiresses.      Various  local  customs 
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are  quoted  from  Aqnitaine :  in  the 
€louimne  of  Acs,  nortH  of  the  Basque 
-country,  the  rule  of  succession 
is  complicated  bj  three  principles, 
49emoritj  without  distinction  of  sex, 
equal  division  amongst  all  the  chil- 
^Iren  of  acquis  or  disposable  goods, 
equal  division  among  the  children 
of  different  marriages  in  sets  with 
distinction  of  age  in  each;  some, 
supposing  children  bj  two  mar. 
riages,  failing  sons  by  the  first, 
gave  the  inheritance  to  the  eldest 
daughter,  excluding  her  own  sis- 
ters and  half-brothers;  this  ap- 
plied onlj  to  nobles,  as  did  a  curi- 
ous system  of  collateral  succession 
in  Kavarre,  of  brothers  to  brothers 
and  sisters  to  sisters  in  order  of 
seniority,  the  eldest  of  the  opposite 
sex  coming  after  the  youngest  of 
the  same.  The  Oouiume  of  Soule 
names  a  number  of  noble  families 
in  which  the  rural  usage  was  fol- 
lowed, while  in  the  town  of  Lourdes 
there  was  one  street  (only)  in 
which  the  feudal  rule  prevailed. 
But  in  1552  under  Henry  II.  of 
Navarre,  it  was  proclaimed  that 
in  B^arn  'noblesse  ne  se  divise 
entre  freres  et  soeurs,'  and  that 
rural  properties  were  to  follow  the 
same  rule,  saving  the  right  of  eld- 
est daughters  already  married  in 
their  parents'  house,  a  proviso 
which  shows  the  Barege  custom  .to 
have  prevailed  before.  Still  ear- 
lier, in  1205,  we  find  John,  King  of 
England,  conceding  to  the  Borde- 
lais  the  '  privilege '  of  excluding 
married  and  dowei*ed  daughters 
from  succeeding  with  their  brothers, 
and  that  of  depriving  their  wives 
of  the  half  share,  previously  secured 
to  them,  in  the  acquisitions  or  ad- 
ditions made  to  the  family  fortune 
after  their  marriage,  a  provision 
confirmed  by  Philip  IV.  in  1295. 
But  the  triumphs  of  feudalism  were 
mostly  confined  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  pure  Basque  districts. 

The  success  of  the  resistance 
ofiered  by  the  peasants  to  what 
they    call  the  '  bad    customs'   of 


feudalism  gives  us  some  measure 
of  the  tenacity  of  the  truly  national 
usage,  especially  if  we  contrast  it 
with  the  gradual  substitution  of 
the  rule  of  primogeniture  for  the 
equal  succession  of  the  children 
among  the  Odallers  of  Orkney,  by 
the  intrusion  of  Scotoh  lawyers, 
whose  persistent  attempts  to  feu- 
dalise the  islands  in  the  sixteenth 
century  were  almost  entirely  suc- 
cessful in  suppressing  what  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  sane  and  suit- 
able local  custom.  But  we  may 
also  estimate  the  closeness  of  the 
struggle,  even  when  it  was  success- 
ful, by  the  fact  that  the  droit  de 
Seigneur  existed  almost  within 
sight  of  the  liberties  of  Lavedan 
and  Barege.  In  fact,  it  was  really 
to  their  affection  for  their  customs 
that  the  Basques  were  indebted 
for  their  escape  from  the  cluteh  of 
a  miniature  Visconti,  Eccelino,  or 
Delia  Scala.  The  ancient  record  of 
the  customs  of  Beam,  for  example, 
begins  by  relating  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  kings  how  in  ancient  times 
there  was  no  lord  in  B6arn,  but  the 
people  heard  great  praises  of  a 
certain  knight  of  Bigorre,  so  they 
sent  to  seek  him,  and  made  him 
lord  for  one  year,  but  he  would  not 
keep  the  Fore  and  customs,  so  the 
court  of  B^am  assembled  at  Pau 
and  required  him  solemnly  to  do 
so,  and  he  would  not,  and  they 
slew  him  before  the  court.  Then 
the  fame  of  a  worthy  knight  of  Au- 
vergne  reached  them,  and  they  made 
him  lord  for  two  years,  but  he  also 
waxed  proud  and  would  not  ob- 
serve the  Fors  and  customs,  and  he 
was  slain  by  order  of  the  court '  at 
the  edge  of  the  bridge  of  Saranh,  by  a 
squire  who  struck  him  such  a  blow 
with  a  pike  that  the  point  passed 
out  at  his  back,  and  this  lord's  name 
was  Sentonge.'  It  was  in  the  name 
of  their  ancient  liberties  that  the 
Basques  on  the  French  side  of  the 
frontier  successfully  resisted  the 
imposition  of  the  gaheUe  under 
Louis  XIV. ;  and  the  smuggling 
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which  has  been  a  favourite  and 
honourable  occupation  in  the  moun- 
tains since  the  imposition  of  du- 
ties on  tobacco  Sec.  at  the  end  of 
last  centuiy  is  regarded  not  as  a 
breach  of  rightful  law,  but  as  a 
lawfal  assertion  of  the  immemorial 
rights  of  the  frontier  tribes  to  do 
what  trade  they  can. 

Household  suffrage  is  the  rule  in 
these  communities,  and,  except  in 
the  politically  independent  state  of 
Andorre,  this  right  seems  to  have 
been  exercised,  with  the  correspond- 
ing proprietarj  privileges,  without 
distinction  of  sex.  Thus  in  the  an- 
cient town  of  Gauter^ts  in  131 6, 
when  the  inhabitants  met  to  con- 
sult whether  they  should  accept 
certain  lands  from  the  monastery 
of  Saint  Savin,  subject  to  some 
feudal  rights,  we  read  that  all  the 
inhabitants  male  and  female  (hesis 
et  hesiea^)  'toos  presents  et  con- 
sentants  de  leur  bon  gre,  ont  dit  et 
declare,  ensemble  et  individaelle- 
ment,  qu'ils  reconnaissent  leur  d6- 
pendance  du  monastere  de  Saint 
Savin.  Tous  I'ont  dit,  a  Texception 
de  Gualhardine  de  Frechon,  une 
femme  qui  protesta.'  We  are  told 
that  the  names  of  the  women  are 
different  from  those  of  the  men,  so 
that  it  is  clear  that  they  voted  as 
householders ;  and  in  fact,  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  questions 
habitually  brought  before  the  com- 
munal government,  the  maintenance 
of  roao^,  use  of  pastures,  &c.,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  ex- 
clude heiresses  from  a  voice  in  the 


decision  of  questions  in  which 
their  material  interests  were  so 
much  involved.  Nearly  five  oeuta- 
ries  later  we  meet  with  a  well- 
meant  but  rather  clumsy  recogni- 
tion of  the  customary  claim  of 
women  to  the  franchise,  by  a  re- 
presentative of  the  Revolutionaiy 
Government.  In  virtue  of  the  law 
of  June  lOy  1793,  a  delegate  of  the 
National  Government  invited  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  Valley  of  Aznn  to  vote 
on  a  question  relating  tothedivisiozi 
of  the  communal  land.  The  meet- 
ing  was  stormy,  and  the  men  refused 
their  consent  to  the  division ;  and  the 
agent  observing  that  the  women 
had  not  voted,  summoned  them  to 
a  separate  discussion,  after  which 
fifty-six  voted  for  and  forty-fire 
against  the  measure,  a  division  list 
which  may  perhaps  tend  to  reassore 
those  politicians  whose  dread  of  ^e 
political  '  emancipation '  of  women 
is  inspired  by  the  belief  that  the 
sex  will  vote  uniformly  all  together 
— and  all  wrong — ^upon  qaestions  on 
which  all  men,  or  all  but  a  very  few, 
are  prepared  to  vote  right. 

When  magistracies  were  attached 
to  special  families,  the  heiress  might 
be  represented  by  a  son  or  hnsband; 
the  husband  became  voiain  throagh 
his  wife,  though  it  was  disputed 
whether  he  shoald  keep  the  title 
after  her  death,  and  agreed  that  he 
lost  it  by  marrying  elsewhere.^  In 
Beam  but  not  in  Barege  the  wi- 
dowed  gendre  was  allowed  to  hring 
a  new  wife  to  the  house  of  the 
first  with  the  consent  of  the  chil- 


*  Voisins  et  voisines^  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  German  Nackbar, 

*  Cf.  Mr.  Patterson's  description  {Fortnightly  Bemew,  No.  64,  N.S.)  of  the  honse- 
oommnnions  of  the  Croat  Serbs :  *  Ae  a  woman  on  marrying  became  at  once  a  member 
of  the  house-communion  to  which  her  husband  belonged,  membership  in  a  hoose-com- 
munion  descended  only  in  the  male  line.  There  were  several  instances  in  which  men 
entered  the  communion  to  which  their  wives  belonged.  This,  however,  they  did,  not  in 
virtue  of  their  marriage,  but  in  consequence  of  their  adoption  by  the  community,  wbich 
might—in  fact  often  did — happen  without  any  such  afi^ity.  Unmarried  women  belonged, 
of  course,  to  the  house-communion  of  their  fathers,  and  widows  to  those  of  their  lata 
husbands.  Should  a  widow,  having  children,  marry  again,  the  children  of  her  former 
husband  remained  in  the  house-oommupion  in  which  they  were  bom,  while  she  herself 
passed  into  that  of  her  second  husband.  An  adopted  member  took  the  surname  of  thf 
house-communion  into  which  be  was  received.' 
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dren.  Some  provisions^  seem  to 
show  that  widows  were  averse  to 
marrying  legally,  since  a  hru  in  so 
doing  lost  the  custody  of  her  chil- 
dren; and  it  is  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  these  various  draw- 
backs and  difficulties  that  public 
opinion  in  the  provinces  became 
opposed  to  second  marriages  of  any 
kind,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
visiting  them  with  the  penalty  of 
a  cliarivari.  In  family  ceremonies 
&c.  the  heiress  takes  the  front 
place,  but  in  practice  the  adminis- 
tration of  &mi1y  affairs  out  of 
doors  is  left  to  the  man,  and  in 
general  the  apparent  harshness  of 
the  law  is  modified  by  the  encou- 
ragement which  it  gives  to  mar- 
riages of  inclination,  since  the  so- 
cial superior  is  necessarily  disinter- 
ested in  his  or  her  choice.  Thus 
Bela,  commenting  in  1660  on  the 
C(mtume  of  Soule,  says:  'Les  dits 
maris  adveiUices  (their  technical 
name)  serencontrentd'ordinairedes 
bommes  recoints  et  habilites  aux 
affaires  .  .  .  femmes  vaillantes,  pro- 
vides et  menageres,  qui  ne  tout 
pas  moins  de  Teurs  parts  que  les 
hommes  de  leur  c6te.'  The  dowry 
brought  by  a  cadet  on  his  marriage 
with  an  heiress  is  in  all  respects  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  portion 
given  to  a  younger  daughter  who 
marries  an  heir;  the  epoux  dotal 
was  allowed  to  make  whichever 
child  he  (or  she)  pleased,  heir ;  fail- 
ing a  will,  the  property  was  equally 
divided  amongst  all,  and  formed 
the  usual  provision  for  juniors,  or, 
if  succession  was  in  the  male  line, 
for  daughters.  Failing  children  or 
a  wQl,  the  conjoint  hcritier  suc- 
ceeded to  the  C07ijoint  doial^  but 
not  conversely ;  and  the  Bayonne 
custom  even  included  a  curious 
reversal  of  the  condition  of  te- 
nancy 'by  the  curtesy  of  Eng- 
land,' since,  if  a  living  child  was 
bom  of  a  marriage,  and  afterwards 
died,  the  mother,  as  heiress  to  the 
child,  might  succeed  to  the  father's 


dowry,  which,  even  if  he  were  the 
survivor,  still  went  xdtimutely  to 
her  heirs,  while  he,  on  the  contrary, 
inherited  neither  way. 

These  arrangementa  only  applied 
to  the  marriages  between  heirs  or 
householders,  and  younger  brothers 
or  sisters.  The  marriage  contract 
of  two  younger  children  commonly 
stipulates  that  all  acquisitions 
after  marriage  shall  be  possessed  in 
common,  though  the  two  dowries 
remain  distinct  in  view  of  eventu- 
alities. The  contracting  parties 
are  called  meytades.  The  surviving 
meytade  succeeds  his  partner  as 
usufructter,  with  the  charge  of  the 
children  till  their  marriage  or  ma- 
jority. One  marriage  contract  is 
quoted  in  which  a  primee  stipulates 
that  if  she  succeeds  to  her  elder  bro- 
ther, her  husband  shall  be  treated 
as  nore  (the  phrase  for  a  dowered 
husband  in  relation  to  the  heiress 
wife),  while  otherwise  they  were 
to  continue  meytades.  (The  por- 
tion due  from  the  heir  to  the 
younger  children  was  generally  de- 
termined by  a  family  council,  with 
reference  to  the  available  funds, 
debts,  &c.  The  heir  was  only 
bound  to  dower  brothers  or  sisters 
who  stayed  at  home  and  added 
their  labour  to  the  family  stock. 
If  public  opinion  made  any  differ- 
ence, it  was  in  expecting  the  heir 
to  make  more  efforts  to  marry 
younger  sisters  than  younger  bro- 
thers ;  but  these  had  a  right  to 
marry  if  they  pleased,  and  bring- 
ing their  wife  and  her  dowry  into 
the  common  stock,  might  insist  on 
a  share  in  the  dwelling.  Never- 
theless the  name  for  a  cadet  is 
esterlo,  or  sterlo  (?  sterilis) ;  and 
strange  as  a  custom  of  disinterest- 
edness, unenforced  by  any  penal 
sanctions,  may  seem  to  some  utili- 
tarian economists,  it  is  a  well- 
authenticated  fact  that,  in  the  dis- 
tricts following  the  Basque  law, 
voluntary  devotion  of  the  younger 
children  (both  sons  and  daughters) 


*  Qnoiqne  menant  nne  mauvaise  vie,  la  venve  ne  peat  perdre  la  jouissaoce  des  biens 
qui  doivent  retoumer  i  mb  en&nts. 
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to  the  interest  of  the  household  is 
the  mle  rather  than  the  exception. 
The  social  order  which  shall  de- 
mand no  victims  has  yet  to  be 
invented,  and  the  most  painful 
feature  recorded  of  the  one  before 
us  is  the  ingratitude  with  which 
8uch  devotion  is  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  rewarded  with 
neglect  and  ill-treatment.  The  posi- 
tion of  an  aged  cadet  meeting  a 
Lear-like  ^te  at  the  hands  of 
nephews  and  nieces,  to  whose  pro- 
sperity his  private  hopes  and  inde- 
pendence have  been  continuously 
sacrificed,  hardly  requires  the  pen  of 
a  Balzac  or  a  Tourguenef  to  heighten 
its  repulsive  pathos;  but  though 
such  cases  do  occur,  we  are  told, 
and  are  glad  to  believe,  that  they  are 
exceptional,  and  that  more  often  an 
innocent,  sentimental  communism 
allows  them  to  feel  contentedly 
identified  with  the  one*  leading 
shoot  of  the  family  tree. 

In  spite  of  the  enforced  celibacy 
of  unenterprising  or  self-sacrificing 
cadets  of  poor  houses,  early  mar- 
riages and  large  families,  which 
are  the  genersd  rule,  make  the 
pressure  of  population  a  chronic 
danger,  the  rather  that  the  little 
nation,  wedged  in  between  the 
Powers  of  [France  and  Spain,  has 
had  no  possibility  of.  extending  its 
frontiers  by  war.  Accordingly,  for 
centuries  the  Basques,  like  the 
Swiss,  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
seeking  their  fortunes  abroad.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  their  suc- 
cess as  whalers  gave  serious  con- 
cern to  the  English  and  Dutch 
vessels  engaged  in  the  whale  fisheries 
of  Greenland  and  Iceland.  At  the 
same  date  no  grand  seigneur's  house- 
hold was  thought  complete  without 
a  Basque  laquais,  warranted  to 
^  run  like  the  wind ;'  and  up  to  the 
present  time  the  stream  of  emi- 
gration from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to 
South  America  is  nearly  as  con- 
stant as  that  from  Ireland  to  the 
United  States.  Enriched  cadets^ 
who  are  allowed  to  marry  in 
foreign  parts,  while  iLeir  elder  is 


bound  to  the    soil,   often    return 
as  small  nabobs  to  their  native  vil- 
lages ;   still,   like    all  nations  that 
emigrate    without  colonising,    the 
Basques  look  upon  emigration  as 
a    necessary    evil;    and    Zumala 
Carreguy  gave  to  a  French  tourist 
as  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Carlist  war  that  it  would  relieve 
the  valleys  for  years  to  come  from 
the  need  of  arranging  large  schemes 
of   emigration.     Before    so  many 
openings    were    available  for    the 
surplus  population,  the   claims  of 
younger  sons  sometimes  gave  rise 
to  embarrassing  litigation.     At  one 
time    the  number    of   cattle,    the 
peculium  of  younger  sons,  grazing 
on  the  common  lands,  alarmed  the 
householders,     who     imposed     an 
octroi  duty  on  their    introduction 
frY)m  the  plains  of  Gasoony,  where 
they  wintered.     In    German    vil- 
lages the  servant  and  the  children, 
without    an    independent    hearth, 
were  generally  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, many    privileges    and   offices 
being  closed  to  the  adult,  '  welcher 
nit  in  der  gemein  ist  ess  sei  knecht 
oder  nachpauer's  sohn'  (Baiier= 
nachbauer=nachbar) ;  and  it  would 
be    a    knotty    question     whether 
primitive  Basque  law  would    not 
have  reserved  the  right  of  common 
to  heads  of  families  only.    A  curi- 
ous case,  bearing  on  this  subject, 
was  decided  in  1743,  after  a  seventy 
years'  lawsuit,  with  the  recognition 
as  a  commune  of  the  hamlet   of 
Arb^ost.     The  pastures  of  the  dis- 
trict had  been  used,  but  no  settled 
dwelUngs    were    erected    till    the 
fifteenth  century;   the  settlers  of 
that  date,  or  rather  their  descend- 
ants, claimed  exclusive  right  to  the 
old  common  land,  even  when  not 
actually  residing  there ;  while  the 
older  communes  retorted  that  they 
were  originally  either  strangers  or 
esclaus  (younger  brothers),  and  in 
either  case  could  have    no   right 
except  as  tenants. 

An  interesting  and  circumstan- 
tial account  of  the  practical  work- 
ing   of    the    Basque    institutions. 
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down  to  the  last  decade,  maj  be 
found  in  M.  le  Play's  Orgcmisation 
de  la  FamUle.     He  traces  the  his- 
tory, during  three  generations,  of 
one    of     the    ancient    families    of 
Canterets,  which,  after  maintaining 
its    dignity    animpaired    for    400 
years  (since  the  Wars  of  the  Hoses), 
was  in  danger  of  perishing  in  cos- 
sequence    of    the    encouragement 
afforded  by  the  Code  Otvile  to  liti- 
gious cadets.    The  bare  genealogy 
is  not   without  interest,   as  it    is 
fairly  representative  of  the  way  in 
which  &milies  of  the  kind  Icept  up 
the  customary  proportion  between 
their  numbers  and  the  family  pro- 
perty.  In  18 10,  one  Pierre  Dnlmo, 
an    heir,   or  proprietor,   gave    his 
eldest  daughter,  Dominiquetta,  in 
marriage  to    Joseph    Py.     Pierre 
had  seven  other  children,  of  whom 
two  sons  and  three  daughters  were 
portioned  and  married  outside  the 
household,    while    a    son    and     a 
daughter  remained  single  at  home. 
On  the  death  of  Dominiquetta,  the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  house- 
hold were  the  widower,  Joseph,  and 
his  daughter,  the  heiress,  Savina. 
At  one  time  the  household    con- 
sisted   of  these   two,   of  the   un- 
married    son     and     daughter    of 
Pierre,  of  two  unmarried  brothers 
of  Savina  (another  brother  and  three 
sisters  having  been  given  in  mar. 
ria^  outside),   Savina's  husband, 
their  seven  children,  and  one  elderly 
unmarried  male  servant.      Before 
.this,  however,  namely  in  1835,  when 
Savina's  marriage  was  arranged, 
her    grandfather,     Pierre    Dulmo 
(who  had  just  finished  paying  off 
the  marriage  portion  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters),  drew  up  a  statement 
of  the  fiunily  property,  in  view  of 
the  arrangements  to  be  followed  on 
his  death.     The  total  capital  was 
estimated    at   19,368   francs;    the 

Snarter  of  which,  according  to  the 
lode,  may  be  disposed  of  by  will, 
was  to  go  to  the  heiress,  and  the 
community  undertook,  without  pro- 
ceeding to  a  division,  which  would 
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have  detracted  from  the  value  of  the 
inheritance,  to  economise  yearly  as 
it  could,  until  those  of  the  children 
who  chose  to  marry  had  received 
their  legal  share.  One  Esterlo^  in 
claiming  his  portion,  stipulated  to 
leave  it  to  his  niece,  the  heiress.  In 
the  next  year  Pierre  died,  and  for 
twentv-nine  years  the  family  con- 
tinued to  re^iid  this  deed  as  a  kind 
of  domestic  charter  of  supreme  au- 
thority. In  the  next  generation 
dowries  of  2,395  fi'^^cs  were  being 
gradually  economised  and  paid  off  to 
the  younger  children  as  tbey  became 
entitled  to  claim  them,  one  dowry 
coming  on  an  average  abont  every 
four  years,  so  as  to  entail  an  annual 
charge  of  between  500  and  600 
francs,  for  which  the  head  of  the 
household  was  responsible. 

In  1864  Joseph  Py  died,  and  one 
of  the   heiress's  uncles,  a  mauvais 
svjet  who  had  spent  his  own  portion, 
attacked  the  act  of  division  of  1834, 
on  the  plea  of  its  being  an  evasion 
of  the  Code.     Savina,  the  heiress, 
was  condemned,  but  on  her  appeal 
the  act  of  division  was  ruled  to  be, 
as  it  clearly  was,  both  lawful  and 
equitable,  and  on  a  counter-appeal 
Savina  won  her  cause — at  a  cost  of 
4,000  francs,   which   the   opposite 
side    had    no    means    of    paying. 
M.  le  Play  draws  a  moving  picture 
of    the  terror    and    bewilderment 
which  the  unwonted  affliction  of  a 
lawsuit    excited    in    the  innocent 
little  rustic  household,  and  of  the 
heroic  efforts  made  by  Savina  in  its 
defence.     The  case  was    tried  at 
Lourdes,  and  for  two  years  she  was 
constantly  being  summoned  to  give 
evidence  or  information  to  her  coun- 
sel, to  meet  all  the  allegations  of  the 
opposite  side,  and  justify,  one  by 
one,  every  business  transaction  in 
which  the  official  heads  of  the  family 
had  engfi^d  for  thirty  years  and  up- 
wards. The  distance  from  the  farm 
is  about  eighteen  miles  ;  visitors  to 
CauterSts  know  the  mountain-road, 
and  the  diligence  spends  three  or 
four  hours  on  the  way.     Savina, 
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however,  nsed  to  walk  the  whole 
distance  and  hack  in  the  same  daj, 
starting  sometimes  in  a  storm,  with 
snow  filling  the  gorge  where  the 
road  skirts  the  torrent-hed,  at  two 
or  three  in  the  morning,  reaching 
Lonrdes  at  ten,  leaving  at  two 
or  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
reaching  Ganter^ts  at  eleven  or 
midnight.  The  lawsuit  was  not 
the  omj  source  of  the  fionily  im- 
poverishment;  its  members  were 
rednced  by  death  and  other  mis- 
chances, and  in  a  moment  of  dis- 
conragement,  after  the  Court  of 
Cassation  had  pronounced  in  favour 
of  the  family,  but  before  they  knew 
of  the  decision,  Savina's  only  son 
Joseph,  aged  twenty-two,  engaged 
himself  as  a  substitute  for  2,000 
francs,  part  of  which  he  made  over 
to  his  mother.  M.  Cheysson,  who 
adds  these  details  to  M.  le  Play's 
account  of  the  domestic  economy  of 
the  community  in  its  pahny  days, 
says,  that  thoufirh  the  &mily  is  im- 
poverished and  has  lost  in  considera- 
tion by  these  misfortunes,  Savina 
still  maintains  authority  over  her 
household,  but  he  fears  what  may 
be  the  fate  of  the  four-hundred-year- 
old  house  on  her  death,  since  it  is 
only  by  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  eldest  child,  supporfced  by 
complete  unity  of  purpose  in  the 
community,  that  the  charge  of  pro- 
viding for  the  younger  children  can 
be  met  without  breaking  up  or 
encumbering  the  inheritance.  The 
privilege  of  the  heir  is  thus  almost 
limited  to  the  discharge  of  an 
arduous  duty,  and  unless  some 
official  sanction  or  encouragement 
is  extended  to  the  national  custom, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will  succumb 
to  the  short-sighted  greed  of  half 
enlightened  cadets. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the 
Code  which  limits  the  share  dis- 
posable by  will  to  a  quarter 
of  the  inheritance,  it  was  usual 
for  the  heir  to  receive  half  of 
the  whole,  and  the  position  of  the 
sterlo   is  clearly  improved   by  the 


change  which  gives  him  the  right 
of  calling  for  a  partition,  which  he 
might  exercise  if  treated  with  harsh- 
ness or  neglect.  According^  it 
seems  that  at  the  present  day, 
cadets  living  at  home  share  the 
privileges  of  the  householder  as  to 
pasturage  and  the  like,  and  they 
generally  have  enough  property  of 
&eir  own  (commonly  bequeathed 
to  the  head)  to  secure  respect. 
These  good  results  might  be  secured 
without  endangering  the  national 
custonii  thus  cleared  of  its  one 
reproach.  Nevertheless  an  alarming 
decrease  of  the  population  in  the 
Basque  dLgtricts  is  recorded  as 
having  taken  place  within  the  last 
few  vears,  ana  it  is  accounted  for 
by  the  emigration  of  families  un- 
willing to  submit  to  the  provisions 
of  the  code.  Now  that  France  is 
at  length  free  to  consider  disin- 
terestedly the  good  of  each  compo- 
nent part  of  the  gpreat  Republic, 
surely  some  independent  politician 
might  plead  with  success  the  cause 
of  this  venerable  custouL  Nothing 
is  needed  but  for  the  central  au- 
thority to  recognise  as  a  sufficient 
compliance  with  the  Code,  in  districts 
where  the  local  custom  prevails, 
that  the  Ugitime  of  the  younger 
children  be  paid  by  degrees,  say  in 
triennial  instalments,  corresponding 
to  the  value  of  the  estate.  Other- 
wise the  equal  partition  enforced 
by  the  Code  will  soon  become  an 
equality  in  destitution.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  solidarity  of  the 
family  will  and  the  &rmily  estate  is 
so  complete  that  the  fiEtnuly  can  be 
induced  to  spend  its  whole  life  in 
discharging  successive  obligations 
to  each  generation  of  its  members, 
the  straggle  for  existence  does  not 
indeed  lose  its  severity — for  farmers 
with  800Z.  capital — but  the  straggle 
is  carried  on  by  a  united  &mdy 
against  soil  and  seasons,  insteiid  of 
by  social  stragglers  against  each 
o&ier  and  the  community,  and  if 
the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  there 
is  always  a  roof,  homespun,  and 
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<s1i6stnnt8  to  shore  amongst  the  on- 
jdivided  group.  At  any  rate  we 
shoald  like  the  quaint  arohaic  cos- 
torn  to  live  nntil  society  has  dis- 
covered how  to  secnre  for  all  the 
'  younger  sons  *  of  fortune  as  good 
a  provision  out  of  the  jMe^nme  of 
civilisation  as  Pierre  Dulmo  was 
able  to  make  for  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  his  posterity  out  of 
the  ancestral  plot. 

Their  laws  and  their  language 
are  certainly  the  two  most  orijnnal 
and  interesting  possessions  of  the 
Escuara  people;  but  the  curiosity 
excited  by  either  of  these  subjects 
naturally  goes  on  to  include  any 
other  traits  or  peculiarities  which 
may  prove  to  belong  to  them.  And 
first  it  is  natural  to  ask  whether 
the  rare  respect  for  the  proprietary 
rights  of  women  in  which  Strabo 
saw  a  token  of  gynascocratic  bar- 
barism,  produces  any  revolutionary 
effects  on  the  constitution  of  finrmiliee, 
or  whether  it  is  itself  the  effect  of 
any  curious  belief  or  superstition 
concerning  the  qualities  of  the  sex. 
The  answer  on  both  points  is  en- 
couragingly meagre ;  Basque  families 
are  very  like  those  of  other  villagers, 
and  though  the  Basque  rule  of  in- 
heritance could  only  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  a  population  in  which 
women  were  treated  with  considera- 
tion,  none  of  the  other  recorded 
signs  of  such  consideration  being 
offered  to  them  by  the  Iberian 
tribes,  of  whom  the  Basques  are 
the  modem  representatives,  are 
without  a  precedent  or  parallel 
among  Kelts,  Tartars,  or  Bed 
Indians.  As  among  the  latter, 
matrons  had  a  semi-official  status 
when  it  was  desired  to  open  nego- 
tiations for  peace:  and  it  is  at 
lUiberri  (Basque :  New  Town)  that 
we  hear  from  Plutarch  of  Hanni- 
bal's having  employed  the  Gaulish 
women  to  arbitrate  between  their 
husbands  and  his  troops.     Sallust 


mentions  that  it  was  the  business 
of  the  Spanish  matrons  to  rehearse 
the  deeds  of  their  ancestors  to  the 
young  warriors  proceeding  into 
battle,  and  other  customs  which 
belong  to  a  more  advanced  state  of 
socie^  than  that  of  the  Indians,  yet 
are  such  as  might  have  grown  out 
of  the  like  beginnings.  The  Sego- 
brigee,  on  the  Ligtman  coast  east 
of  the  Bhone,  had  an  institution 
resembling  the  Swayamvara,  or 
free  marriage  choice  allowed  to 
Hindoo  maidens  of  the  warrior 
caste,  as  appears  from  the  legend, 
given  in  Justin,  of  the  foundation 
of  Marseilles,  by  the  captain  of  a 
company  of  Phooiems,  who  applied 
to  the  king  for  leave  to  build  a 
city  on  his  territory.  The  king 
was  preparing  to  marry  his 
daughter  Gyptis,  '  after  the  custom 
of  that  people,'  to  a  son-in-law 
chosen  at  a  solemn  feast;  the 
maiden  was  told  to  give  water  to 
him  whom  she  chose  for  husband, 
and  overlooking  her  countrymen, 
turned  to  the  Greeks  and  held  out 
water  to  Protis,  who  thus  became 
the  king's  son-in-law,  and  was  pre- 
sented with  the  ground  for  his 
city.  Another  fragment  of  Sallust 
makes  the  same  custom  appear 
general,^  and  even  the  extent  to 
which  the  women  and  children  of 
the  Iberians  shared  in  the  patriotic 
fury  of  resistance  to  the  Boman 
conquest,  points  to  a  closer  iden- 
tity of  feeling  throughout'  the  com- 
munity than  is  generally  met  with 
in  patriarchal  societies  sufficiently 
advanced  to  have  fixed  usages  in 
the  matter  of  dowries. 

It  is  a  long  step  from  these  frag* 
mentary  notices  to  the  not  less 
fragmentary  indications  of  medisB- 
val  feeling.  The  charter  of  Bigorre 
(a.d.  1097)  gives  to  all  women  the 
right  of  asylum  possessed  by  some 
monasteries — somewhat  as  in  Ire- 
land a  fight  was  to  stop  equally  for 


*  Neque  veigines  naptum  a  parendbus  mittebantur,  sed  ipssB  belli  piomptistfnmoi 
delfigebant. 
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the  passing  of  a  woman  or  a  bishop ; 
and  a  similar  torn  of  thoneht  pro- 
bably prevailed  in  dictating  the 
clanse  in  a  royal  charter  of  Jacca 
in  Arragon  (1128) :  'Et  qnod 
merinas  mens  non  accipiet  ooloniam 
de  nllo  homine  Jacce,  nisi  per 
laadamentnm  de  sex  malieribas 
vicinisJaccensibns.'  Another  quaint 
rule  of  the  same  (twelfth)  centnrj 
proves,  however,  that  the  mood 
of  sentimental  reverence  was  inter- 
mittent, both  with  husbands  and 
legislators,  for  the  right  of  the  hns* 
band  to  beat  his  wue,  as  well  as 
other  members  of  the  household,  is 
asserted  by  one  text,  with  the 
worldly-wise  exception — 'd  moina 
quHl  ne  fut  pladgnam  t !  * 

It  may  seem  strange  to  find  all 
these  tokens  of  exceptional  regard 
for  women  associated  with  two 
oastoms  commonly  regarded  as  a 
sign  of  the  social  inferiority  or  de- 
gradation of  the  sex :  we  mean  the 
Oouvade  and  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  at  meals.  Both  customs  are 
highly  archaic,  but  their  presence 
here,  we  venture  to  think,  rather 
eoes  to  prove  that  their  spirit  must 
have  been  misunderstood  by  those 
writers  who  denounce  them  as  bar- 
barous evidence  of  the  subjection 
of  women.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  at  any  rate,  the  most  con- 
spicuous charactenstio  of  women — 
as  a  class — is  their  sex,  and  the 
prominence  of  any  social  customs 
relating  to  women  as  such,  is  a 
sign  tnakt  they  are  recognised  as  a 
prominent  social  fact.  Just  as 
when  any  Alceste  makes  a  parade 
of  misogyny  we  suspect  some 
Gelimene  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  his 
tirades,  so  we  find  the  rules  of 
savage  etiquette  most  abundant  on 
matters  relating  to  women,  where 
women  have  most  influence,  among 
tribes  that  approach  nearest  to  what 
is  called  gynsdcocracy  in  their  man- 
ners.  At  any  rate,  among  the 
Basques  both  customs  have  proved 
practically  compatible  with  the 
fullest  civil  equality,  and  their  sur- 


vival in  the  face  of  such  equality^ 
is  scarcely  conceivable  if  their  ori» 
gin  had  been  irreconcilable  witb 
its  spirit. 

Professor  Max  MuUer  has  su£^« 
gested  that,  in  observances  of  t£& 
Oouvadfi  order,   the  father  of  the 
new-bom  infant  takes  to  his  bed  to 
escape  the    awftil  presence    of    a 
mother-in-law ;  and  other  writers 
treat  the  superstition  as  a  serious 
protest  against  the  imprudence  of 
nature  in  leaving  such  an  impor. 
tant    matter  to    the    care  of  the 
feebler  sex — that,  in  fact,  as  Bartle 
Massey  says,    ^It  had  better  ha' 
been  left  to  the  men.'      But  the 
explanation  of   a    foolish    bit    of 
ritual    is    seldom  more  profound 
than  the  ritual,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  analogous  superstitions  on 
different  continents  seems  to  show 
that,  like  most  savage  observanoes, 
it  is   dictated  by  the    association 
heedlessly  established  in  the  savage 
mind  between  a  desired  end  and 
means  which  look — ^to  the  savage 
— ^as  if  they  might  not  unlikely 
help  to  produce  it.     These  chains 
of  causation  are  oftenest  quite  arbi- 
trary imaginations.     Mr.   Wallace 
tells  of  an  Indian  who  obliged  his 
wife  to  feed  only  on  cassava  bread 
and  fruit,  because  her  eating  ani- 
mal food,  pepper,  or  salt,  would 
disagree  with  a  bird  he  had  given 
into  her  care;   and  by  a  similar 
process  of  reasoning  the  Abipone 
father  was  dieted  with  much  severity 
in  the  interest  of  his  unborn  chil- 
dren.    Some  of  the  Dyaks  oblige 
the  new-made  feither  to  lire  for 
some  days  on  rice  and  salt,  to  pre- 
vent   the    baby's    stomach     horn 
swelling;  so  amongst  the  Ouaque 
Indians  the  husband  rests  for  three 
months,  &sting  from  some  kinds 
of  food  before  the  birth.     And  we 
hear  of  a  nomad  tribe,  in  which 
the  father  of  a  son  has  to  stand  for 
three  da^s,  without  eating,   on  a 
stage  raised  above   the   tranoh  in 
which  his  wife    is    delivered,    in 
order  to  bring  good  luck  to  the  child* 
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The  custom  according  to  which 
the  hasband  lies  in  bed  with  the 
child,  while  the  mother  gets  up  and 
waits  on  him,  is  substantially  of 
the  same  kind  J  Marco  Polo,  in 
describing  the  practice  of  the  Tar- 
tars, gives  as  a  motive  the  inten- 
tion of  the  £Ebther  to  take  a  share 
in  the  labours  of  nursing,  but  the 
tt*ae  explanation  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  a  less  articulate,  less  utili- 
tarian  feeling^-a  composite  impres- 
sion that  the  father  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  life  of  his 
offspring,  and  that  somehow  or 
other  he  ought  to  contrive  to  act 
accordingly. 

In  the  Pyrenees,  of  course,  the 
custom  is  now  falling  into  discredit. 
M.  Gordier  writes  in  1868,  as  the 
result  of  personal  inquiries : 

Dans  la  Navarre  on  me  dit  en  rougis- 
sant)  *Oiii  cela  se  pratique,  mais  dans 
«ertaine8  families,  dans  quelquee  lieuz 
^cart^  seulement.'  Dans  la  Gaiile  on  me 
zenvoyait  4  I'Espagne,  mais  qaelqa'un 
me  dit :  *  II  est  vrai  la  nouvelle  acoouch^ 
se  l&ve  et  sert  son  ipoux,  qui  se  met  an  lit 
avee  I'enfant;  il  y  reste  quatre  jours  et 
•qiiatre  nnits;  ii  en  est  qui  se  contentent  d'y 
•aemeurer  qnelques  heures.  On  pense  que 
la  chaleur  du  p^re  est  de  nature  k  fortifier 
renfant,  et  si  c'est  un  fils  la  ooutume  est 
encore  plus  suiyie/  . .  .  Quoi  qu'il  en  soit 
(he  concludes),  je  ne  saurais  admettre 
qp,*une  telle  coutume  implique  nicessaire- 
ment  ou  la  paresse  de  I'homme,  ou  sa 
brutality  a  regard  de  la  femme. 

And  we  may  be  equally  sceptical 
about  the  other  survival  of  barba- 
rous ceremonial,  according  to  which 
Basque  women  do  not  eat  with  their 
husbands.  That  such  a  custom  is 
not  necessarily  regarded  as  a  hard- 
4ihip  by  the  women  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  Pitcairn  Islanders 
—descended  from  English  sailors 
and  Tahitian  women — were  noticed 


by  their  visitors  to  eat  apart,  a 
custom  which  must  have  been  in- 
troduced by  the  women  out  of 
disinterested  attachment  to  their 
native  traditions.^  In  Iceland, 
also,  where  the  proprietary  indepen- 
dence of  women  was  considerable, 
we  find  traces  of  a  customary  sepa- 
ration of  the  sexes  in  the  fact  that 
every  house  had  a  men's  door  aad 
a  women's  door  at  opposite  ends, 
while  the  apartments  of  the  two 
sexes  ranged  down  opposite  sides 
of  the  principal  chamber.  In  the 
Basque  districts,  the  separation  of 
t^e  sexes  is  still  observed  in  markets 
and  public  places  of  amusement; 
and  at  Fuentearabbia  and  other 
places  where  the  language  and  laws 
have  long  ceased  to  prevail,  men 
and  women  still  occupy  separate 
aisles  in  church.  Of  course,  the 
custom  has  ceased  for  ages  to  have 
any  significance  at  all;  but  if  an 
explanation  of  its  origin  is  insisted 
on,  we  must  probablv  go  back  to 
the  first  dawn  of  ideas  of  social 
decorum  and  morality,  when  rules 
of  formal  etiquette  and  precepts  of 
rational  morality  are  mixed  together 
in  a  confusion  very  perplexing  to 
later  ages.  It  is  easier  to  enforce 
a  sweeping  mechanical  rule,  that 
can  come  to  be  obeyed  mechanically, 
than  to  trust  to  the  self-restraint 
and  discernment  of  individuals  to 
keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  conduct 
clumsily  indicated  by  the  rule ;  and 
it  is  exactlv  in  societies  where  the 
influence  of  women  is  strongest  that 
primitive  reformers  would  first  feel 
the  need  of  some  kind  of  regulations 
in  social  intercourse,  to  which  the 
Basque  restriction  alone  applies. 
The  sexes  work  together  out  of 
doors,    neither   women    nor    girls 


'  Besides  the  ancient  notices  of  this  custom  in  Spain,  DiodoruJB  mentions  it  as  existing 
among  the  Corsicans,  vhich  gi^es  a  presumption  in  favour  of  an  Iberian  settlement  in 
that  island. 

•  80  the  legend  of  Miletus  (Herod,  i.  146)  lays  the  responsibility  of  a  similar  practice 
npon  the  women.    According  to  him,  the  Carian  girls,  married  by  force  to  the  Athenian 
colonists  who  had  slain  their  ^cithers  and  brothers,  vowed  that  no  woman  should  in . 
fiiture  sit  at  meat  with  her  husband,  or  call  him  by  his  name.   And  the  other  notices  we 
have  of  Carian  manners  show  traces  of  gynsscocracy  or  feminine  independence. 
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being  confined  to  the  honse.  Tra> 
vellers  are  sometimes  surprised  to 
see  them  acting  as  porters,  and 
loading  vessels  at  the  seaport  towns, 
those  who  do  so  being,  doubtless, 
most  freqnently  the  eadettes  of  poor 
fiunilies  engaged  in  earning  their 
own  marriage  portion.  A  pic- 
tiinsqiie  deLip^on  ia  given  hj 
M.  Ghaho '  of  their  working 
among  the  mountains  at  home. 
Upon  narrow  ledges  of  cultivated 
ground  on  the  side  of  declivities 
too  steep  to  allow  the  plough  to 
reach  them,  the  substitute  for 
ploughing  is  the  skilled  use  of  a 
large  iron  fork,  called  lata ;  the 
villagers  f  of  both  sexes)  stand  in  a 
row  with  one  of  these  forks  in  each 
hand,  drive  it  into  the  ground  with 
force,  then,  moving  m  cadence, 
raise  and  turn  the  end  with  an  im- 
mense expenditure  of  strength. 
M.  Chaho  convinced  himself,  with 
difficulty,  that  all  the  late  were  of 
the  same  size  and  weight,  and  adds : 
'On  s'6merveille  que  des  jeunes 
fiUes,  aux  formes  ^l^gantes  et  sou- 
vent  fr^les,  puissent  soutenir  k 
demi-nues,  dans  oe  p^nible  exercice, 
la  longueur  et  le  poids  du  jour.' 
The  excellent  health  of  the  villagers 
in  general,  and  the  robustness  of 
the  women,  may  be  partly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  no  severe  labour  is 
imposed  on  the  children  ;  the  very 
young  do  no  work ;  and  the '  school 
age '  extends  to  twelve  or  fourteen. 
Fourteen  is  the  age  for  the  first 
communion,  and  ayear  later  that  for 
beginning  field  work.  The  customary 
division  of  labour  between  the  sexes 
is  singular  in  some  respects  ;  women 
have  nothing  to  do  with  dairy  work, 
but  the  care  of  the  kitchen  garden 
is  their  especial  province,  and  also 
that  of  pigs  and  poultry.  The 
dowries  of  sons  and  daughters  are, 
of  course,  equal  in  amount ;  but, 
in  the  same  generation,  that  of  the 
son  may  be  paid  partly  in  sheep, 
while    the  daughter's     equivalent 


consists  of    furniture,  linen,    and 
money. 

In  general  there  is  little  apparent 
difference  between  life  m  the 
Basque  villages  and  among  other 
well-oonditioned  peasant  moun- 
taineers. They  are  a  sober,  provi- 
dent, pleasure-loving  people,  pas- 
sionate on  provocation,  but  honour- 
able, self-respecting  and  fidthfhl  in 
their  attachments.  There  is  some* 
thing  almost  Hellenic,  in  their 
serious  love  of  play  and  athletia 
sports.  Their  national  game  is  a 
land  of  tennis,  generally  played  on 
an  open  space  answering  to  the 
village  green,  while — '  honi  soit  qur 
mal  y  pense' — the  blank  wall  of 
the  village  church  serves  as  a 
boundary  for  the  balls.  The  heart 
of  Plato  would  have  rejoiced  over 
the  sight  of  their  wrestling  matches, 
between  boys  and  girls,  in  which 
the  latter,  we  are  told,  do  not 
always  retire  vanquished.  But 
dancing,  for  which  their  love 
amounts  to  passion,  is  more  par- 
ticularly a  masculine  relaxation, 
and  several  proverbs  show  that 
women  who  dance  much  in  public 
are  held  in  slight  esteem.  Births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  are  cele- 
brated with  great  festivities,  and 
the  attendant  expenditure  was  such, 
in  earlier  times,  as  to  provoke  a 
good  many  sumptuary  enactments 
for  their  discouragement.  At  fune- 
rals the  women  wail  and  keep  up 
the  same  extravagant  demonstra- 
tions of  grief  as  among  the  Irish. 
But  there  are  few  reslly  original 
superstitions  or  observances  on 
these  points ;  one,  at  weddings, 
may  be  mentioned,  that  during  the 
ceremony  a  fold  of  the  bride's  dress 
should  rest  upon  the  bridegroom's 
knees,  or  else  a  malicious  spell 
may  come  between  them,  and  esteea^ 
a  &tal  antipathy,  divide  them  for 
ever.  Like  the  peasants  of  Tyrol, 
the  Basques  were  fond  of  dramatic 
entertainments,  but  the  most  popu- 


'  Vcyage  m  Navarre^  p.  282. 
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lar  form  of  them  was  a  kind  of 
amateur  dramatic  satire,  or  rather 
libel — an  imaginatiye  reproduction 
by  the  ingenious  youth  of  the  vil- 
lage of  any  domestic  tragedy  or 
^scandal  that  had  occupied  the 
public  mind.  These  were,  of  course, 
not  written ;  and,  in  fact,  Basque 
literature  must  be  described  as  a 
disappointment  to  the  admirers  of 
the  sturdy,  conservatiye  little  na- 
tion. Their  love  songs  are  simple 
and  passionate  enough,  but  as  com- 
pared with  the  popular  productions 
of  other  countries,  Sicily,  Scotland, 
Qreece,  or  Arabia,  they  are  want- 
ing in  imaginatiye  delicacy  and 
yariefy.    The  loyer  is  too  much  in 


earnest  to  play  with  the  accessories 
of  passion,  and  there  is  something 
prosaic,  matter-of-faot,  in  the  haste 
with  which  the  song  comes  to  the 
point — of  the  next  rendezyous. 

Charming  and  original  as  the 
Basque  organisation  was,  we  can- 
not claim  for  it  the  yery  highest 
place  among  the  social  experiments 
tried  by  the  spontaneous  ingenuity 
of  mankind.  Only,  until  the  more 
elaborate  attempts  of  a  higher 
ciyilisation  haye  succeeded  as  well 
in  proportion,  we  may  admit  the 
practic^  merits  of  the  system 
which,  while  left  to  itself,  kept  yice 
and  misery,  as  well  as  the  arts  ana 
sciences,  in  a  *  stationary  state.' 

E.  S. 
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THE  LEGAL  POSITION  OP  THE  DARDANELLES  AND 

THE   SUEZ  CANAL. 


A    PRELIMINARY      objection 
bars  the  way  to  all  discnssion 
of     *  the    legal    position    of    the 
Dardanelles   and  the  Suez  Canal.' 
It  may  be  said  that  the  question  is 
not  at  all  one  of  law,  but  is  strictly 
a  political  problem,  with  which  law 
or  jurisprudence  has  nothing  to  do. 
And,  certainly,  in  framing  arrange- 
ments with  respect  to  the  nayigation 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus, 
diplomacy  neyer  has  been,  and  per- 
haps never  will  be,  guided  solely  by 
the    abstract    principles  of   inter- 
im national    law.     It    has    never  ap- 
'  plied  to  these  Straits,  the  subject 
of  so  ancient  a  controversy,    the 
rules  which  after -much  discussion 
'  it  has  applied  to  ihe  other  important 
Straits  of  the'  world.     The  Powers 
which  will  have  a  voice  in  the  matter 
at  any  Congress  or  Conference  have 
always  been  ready  to  press  into  their 
service  arguments  drawn  from  juris- 
prudence when  it  suited  their  pur- 
poses ;  but  the  many  treaties  and  con- 
ventions regulating  the  navigation 
of  the  entrances  to  the  Black  Sea  or 
^  Canal  of    Constantinople  '    have 
really  been  framed  and  maintaiued 
for  political  reasons.     Such  reasons 
may  mould  and  determine  future 
arrangements.     English   statesmen 
may  decline  to  agree  to  any  treaty 
which  would  leave  the  navigation 
of  the  Dardanelles  as  free  as  that  of 
the  Sound  or  the  Straits  of  Messina. 
National   interests,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, may  be  all-powerfal  at  any 
Congress  or   Conference  in  which 
the    subject    is    considered.      But 
at    all    events    let    there    be    no 
self-deception    or    ignorance     re- 
specting the  matter.     Let  us  not 
repeat  an  error  discernible  in  some 
former  negotiations  respecting  the 
navigation  of  the  Black  Sea.    Let 


us  discriminate  between  reasons  of 
policy  and  the  teaching  of  jurispru- 
dence, and  let  not  the  latter  be 
supposed  to  countenance  regulations 
repugnant    to    its    spirit.      Many 
English  statesmen  in  the  lastoentniy 
believed  it  to  be  of  vital  oonsequenoe 
to  this  country  that  the  Schddt 
should  continue  to  be  closed,  as  had 
been    settled   by.  the    Treaties   of 
Westphalia      and     FontaineUeau. 
They    actually    went   to    war    to 
maintain    the    claims    of   Holland 
to    control   the   navigation  of  the 
Scheldt.      But  they   did  not  pat 
a  gloss  of  pseudo-science  on  thdr 
conduct.     They  avowed  their  dread 
of  the  growth  of  Antwerp,  holdinff 
with    Alison     that    'Nature    had 
formed  the  Scheldt  to  be  the  rival 
of    the  Thames.'      They    did  not 
pretend  to  find  justification  in  the 
abstract  principles  of  jurisprudence 
for  the   treaty  which    closed  the 
former  river;   it  was  enough  that 
a  treaty  existed.     In  this  respect  at 
least   they  were   more   reasonable 
than  some  of  their  successors  who 
had  to  defend  the  agreements  affect- 
ing the  navigation  of   the  Black 
Sea. 

Jurists  have  long  arrived  at  a 
tolerably  clear  and  consistent 
opinion  as  to  the  legal  nature  of  the 
ocean,  seas,  and  navigable  waters  of 
the  globe.  This  agreement  has  been 
of  slow  growth ;  but  in  regard  to 
essentials,  it  is  almost  complete. 
From  the  controversy  begun  by 
Orotius  in  his  Mare  Liherum  and 
continued  by  Selden  in  his  Mare 
OUmeum  and  Bynkershoek  in  his 
De  Dominio  Moms ;  from  litigation 
in  the  prize  courts  of  England  and 
America  and  the  judgments  of  Lord 
Stowell,  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Story ;  from  nego* 
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tiations  and  diplomatic  corres- 
pondence between  England,  France, 
and  America,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  rights  of  fishing,  the  navi- 
ktion  of  great  rivers  such  as  the 
It.  Lawrence,  and  the  eztra-ter- 
ritoriality  of  yessels  of  war,  distinct 
doctrines  have  emerged  as  to  the 
maritime  rights  of  nations.  It  is 
nniyersallj  admitted  that  the  open 
sea  is  free  to  all.  Ancient  preten- 
sions to  the  contrary  have  been 
I  dropped.  The  claim  made  by 
Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  on  behalf  of 
England  to  a  gtkui-maritime  domi- 
nion all  the  world  over  has  vanished. 
*'  It  has  long,'  said  Lord  Chief  Jnstioe 
Cockbam,  in  his  judgment  in  the 
Franconia  case,  'been  dead  and 
bnried,  and  even  the  ghost  of  it  has 
been  laid.'  Denmark  no  longer 
claims  dominion  over  a  portion  of 
the  North  Sea.  Spain  and  Portugal 
have  ceased  for  centuries  to  pretend 
to  supreme  dominion  over  the  West 
and  East  Indian  Oceans.  Even 
many  seas  which  are  partially 
land-locked,  and  which  were  once  re- 
garded as  the  property  of  the  States 
whose  shores  they  wash,  are  held  to 
be  open  to  the  world.  All  points 
of  controversy  are  not  indeed  de- 
termined. There  is  no  agreement, 
for  example,  among  text  writers  as 
to  the  exact  physical  configuration 
which  will  make  a  sea  partially  sur- 
ronnded  by  the  territory  of  a  State 
subject  to  it,  and  it  alone.  We  can 
only  say  that  the  current  of  authority 
runs  strongly  in  favour  of  deeming 
all  large  seas  whose  mouths  are  wide 
as  the  domain  of  no  nation.  The 
Kingdom  of  Italy  does  not  assert, 
as  heir  of  the  Venetian  Bepublic, 
sovereignty  over  the  Adriatic,  or, 
as  heir  of  G^noa,  sovereignty  over 
the  Ligurian  Sea.  Turkey  has  long 
abandoned  her  ancient  claim  of  lord- 
ship over  the  ^gean.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  jurists  f^ply  the  vaguest 
and  most  varied  tests  when  they  have 
to  determine  whether,  for  exam- 
ple. Conception  Bay  in  Newfound- 


land is  open  sea,  or  is  a  part  of 
the  ac^acent  State,  just  as  the 
Bristol  Channel  is,  according  to 
English  law,  part  of  the  realm  of 
England.  All  that  can  be  said  is 
that  the  spirit  of  international  law 
is  in  favour  of  freedom  of  naviga. 
tion  and  against  creating  what  in 
the  seventeenth  century  were  called 
*  king's  chambers '  and  '  close  seas.' 
So  long  as  the  Black  Sea  was  a 
Turkish  lake — and  it  was  practically 
surrounded  by  Turkish  territory 
from  the  fall  of  Constantinople  until 
the  latter  part  of  last  century — the 
Porte  had  a  right,' in  peace  and  war, 
to  forbid  foreign  vessels  entering 
that  sea,  or  to  impose  any  conditions 
on  the  navigation  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Dardanelles  which  it  deemed 
expedient.  'The  ancient  rule  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,'  so  often  re- 
ferred to  in  treaties,  prohibiting 
the  admission  of  ships  of  war,  was 
but  the  expression  of  a  right  to 
which  no  jurist  could  take  exception 
at  the  time  when  it  originated. 
Before  Catherine  II.  had  pushed  her 
conquests  along  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  it  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  an  inland  Turkish  sea;  and, 
however  much  it  was  to  be  deplored 
that  the  commerce  of  the  world 
should  have  been  excluded  for  more 
than  a  century  from  waters  which 
had  been  the  resort  of  Genoese  and 
Venetian  traders,  other  countries 
could  not  murmur  much  —  they 
could  ask  admission  for  their  ships ' 
only  as  a  favour  and  not  as  a  nght. 
But  when  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Russia,  it  became,  if  not 
open  to  the  whole  world,  equally 
free  to  the  ships  of  both  States 
whose  territory  abutted  on  it. 
Now,  what  was  the  efiect  of  the 
change  on  the  navigation  of  the 
inlets  to  the  Black  Sea  P  Treaties 
apart,  did  thev  partake  of  its  new 
character  P  Or  were  they  regarded 
as  territorial  waters  over  which  the 
State  owning  the  shores  had  nnquali- 
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fied  jurisdiction,  and  from  which  it 
was  free  to  exclude  all  foreign 
yessels  ?  The  answer  of  the  great 
majorit7  of  jurists  is  decided  and 
uniform.  Few  points  in  international 
<-  law  are  better  established.  The  Bos- 
phoms,  it  is  true,  at  its  narrowest 
part,  is  onlj  about  half  a  mile  across, 
the  Dardanelles  about  three-quar- 
ters. Turkish  territory  lines  Doth 
sides,  and  Turkish  cannon  command 
the  course  of  an  enemy's  vessel  for 
miles.  And  yet,  on  the  accepted 
principles  of  international  law,  the 
Bosphorus,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and 
the  Dardanelles  are  not  *  Turkish 
territorial  waters.'  Almost  every 
writer  of  eminence  explains  the 
juridical  character  of  such  straits  in 
words  which  plainly  show  that, 
treaties  apart,  '  the  ancient  rule  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire'  is  obsolete. 
Let  me  quote  a  few  passages  in 
proof  of  this ;  the  quotations  might 
he  indefinitely  multiplied,  but  a  few 
taken  from  very  different  authors 
will  suffice.  The  first  is  from  De 
Bayneval's  IhetUutions  du  Droit  de  la 
Naiwre  et  des  Qens,  and  is  as  follows : 

Les  d^troit^  Boot  des  passages  pour  com- 

muniquer  d'une  mer  k  I'autie.    Si  Tusage 

•    de  ces  mem  est  Ubre,  la  oommunication  doit 

r6tre  igalement,  car  aatrement  la  liberty  de 

ces  mdmes  mars  ne  serait  qa*une  chimire. 

Ortolan,  who  quotes  this  passage 
with  approbation  in  his  Diplomaiie 
de  la  Mer,  appends  a  reservation  : 

Mais  si  la  propria  et  Tempire  souverain 
ne  peuyent  ezister  sur  de  pareils  d^troits, 
ouelqae  resserr^s  ou'on  les  suppose,  certains 
droits  moins  itenaus  peuvent  avoir  lieu  k 
leva  igard,  et  6tre  reconnns  par  la  loi  inter- 
natioxiale.  Ainsi,  lorsque  les  ditroits  sont 
tels  que  les  b^timents  qui  y  naviguent  sont 
oblig^,  par  la  nature  des  lieuz,  de  longer 
les  c6tes  k  port^e  du  canon,  et  de  passer 
sous  Tartillerie  des  forts,  on  ne  saurait 
refuser  k  I'^tat  qui  possMe  ces  c^tes  le  droit, 
pour  sa  propre  silret^,  de  surreiller  la 
navigation  de  ces  passages ;  en  temps  de 
paiz,  et  surtout  en  temps  de  guerre,  les 
forces  itrangires  qui  s*7  pr^ntent  peuvent 
lui  inspirer  de  jnstes  8oup9ons ;  il  est  done 
en  droit  de  prendre  k  leur  encontre  certaines 
precautions. 


Calvo,  in  his  Le  Droit  hikmaiiomlf 
agrees  with  Ortolan  in  thinking 
that  there  are  some  restrictioDS  on 
navigation  in  straits  serving  as 
communications  between  open  sesB. 
While  holding  that  they  'nepeu* 
vent  jamais  devenir  la  propriety 
souveraine  d'un  seul,  et  doivent 
rester  absolument  libres  pourtontes 
les  marines,  comme  les  mers  aoz- 
quelles  ils  conduisent,'  he  adds: 

Gette  liberty  d'aceis  et  de  tnnsit  sdmet 
toutefois  les  restrictions  inhirentesau  droit 
de  conserration  des  ^tats  sur  les  c6tes 
desquels  sont  situ^  les  d^troits ;  et  lonqne 
la  conflguiation  des  ditroits  oblige  let 
navires  qui  les  trayersent  k  passer  sons  le 
fen  des  forts  places  sur  Tun  ou  Taiitn 
bold,  le  souverain  qui  est  maitre  de  la  cote 
a  le  droit  incontestable  d'en  surreiller  U 
navigation  et  de  prendre,  surtout  en  tempt 
de  guerre,  les  precautions  que  la  prodence 
et  la  soin  de  sa  sAretA  peuveot  rendie 
n^cessaires. 

Hautefeuille,  who  sums  up  the  views 
of  his  predecessors,  is  opposed  to 
the  restrictions  stated  by  Calvo  and 
Ortolan. 

Le  propri^taire  (he  says)  des  deux  riTes 
d'un  ditroit,  donnant  passage  d'une  mer 
resserr^  k  la  grande  mer,  ne  pent  mettre 
aucun  obstacle,  aucune  entrave  aupaange 
des  autres  nations.  Tous  lee  pnblieistet  ont 
reconnu  cette  obligation ;  maisquelques-au 
admettent  une  restriction  tK&s-importante^ 
Cs  pensent  que  le  peuple  propri^taire  da  d^ 
troit  pent  mettre  des  conditions  aupasnger 
^tablir  des  droits,  &c.  Malgr6  la  gnode 
autcriti  de  ceuz  qui  ont  ^mis  cette  opipios, 
je  ne  puis  la  partager.  Les  faits  hiBtoriqiief 
m^mes  ne  peuvent  me  convainere ;  il  eo 
eziste  un  trte-important  sur  lequel  oes 
auteurs  s*appuient;  je  veuz  parler  do 
p^ge  per^u,  pendant  si  longtempe,  per  le 
banemark,  au  passage  du  Sund ;  msis  je 
feral  remarquer  que  cet  imp6t  ^tait  kMi 
en  vertu  de  traitis  sp^auz,  consentis  par 
toutes  les  nations  qui  le  payaient,  et  n'^tait 
pas  consid^r^  comme  un  droit r^ultant dels 
possession  des  deux  rives,  droit  qui  aunit 
at  cesser  d^  one  les  Danois  oess&rentd'^tre 
propriitaires  des  c6tes  de  la  Norw^ge.  Ce 
droit  est  aboli  aiyourd'hui. 

I  am  epitomising  the  accepted 
teaching  of  jurists  when  I  say  ibatk 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  thej 
recognise  a  right  of  passage 
through  such  stmts  as  the  D&r- 
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danelles,  though  some  writers  think 
that  the  State  whose  territory 
borders  the  shores  of  the  Straits 
maj  snbjecli  foreign  ships  to  police 
^  or  fiscal  regulations.  A  clear  con- 
sensus of  opinion  exists  that,  the 
Enxine  having  ceased  to  be  a 
Turkish  lake,  the  Bosphoms  and 
the  Dardanelles  ceased  to  be  strictly 
and  exclusively  Turkish  waters.  Jt 
would  be  easy,  no  doubt,  to  pick  out 
of  writers  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  doctrines  of  international  law 
were  still  unformed,  sentences  which 
showed  a  very  different  idea  of  the 
rule  on  the  subject  from  that  which 
I  have  stated.  There  is,  to  name 
one  instance  in  point,  a  well-known 
passage  in  Martens,  much  quoted 
by  English  diplomatiste,  in  which 
he  expressly  stetes  that  the  Porte 
has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
entrances  to  the  Black  Sea. 

But  he  does  so  on  grounds  which, 
if  correct,  would  have  given  the 
Straite  of  Messina  to  the  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  in  former  times, 
the  Straite  forming  the  entrance 
to  the  Baltic  to  Denmark;  and 
the  Grecian  Archipelago  to  Tur- 
key — grounds  which  are  to-day 
manifestly  obsolete.  I  can  recall 
only  two  persons  of  any  autho- 
rity who  have  in  this  century  made 
such  a  claim  as  Martens  makes  on 
behalf  of  Turkey.  The  first  is 
General  Halleck,  who  attempte,  in 
his  work  on  International  Law,  to 
prove  that  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  on  the 
entrance  of  ships  of  war  are  merely 
expressions  of  the  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  international  law.*  '  These 
Straits,'  he  says,  *  are  bounded  on 
both  sides  by  the  territory  of  the 
Sulten,  and  are,  in  most  parte,  less 
than  six  miles  wide,  consequently 
he  has  a  right  to  exclude  all  foreign 
ships  of  war  from  entering  or  pass- 
ing either  the  Dardanelles  or  the 
Boephorus.'^     The  best  answer  to 


this  is  supplied  by  Halleck  him- 
self, who  says  in  a  subsequent  part^ 
of  the  same  work,  *  Permission 
to  pass  over  territorial  watera 
is  not  usually  required  or  asked^ 
because  not  supposed  to  result  in 
any  inconvenience  to  the  neutral 
Power.  In  a  war  between  France 
and  Bussia,  armed  vessels  might 
be  obliged  to  pass  through  the 
neutral  waters  of  the  Dardanelles, 
but  in  neither  of  these  cases 
would  the  passage  be  deemed  a 
violation  of  neuteal  righte.'  Un- 
fortunately the  erroneous  notions 
put  forth  in  the  first  passage  quoted 
from  Halleck  were  adopted  by  an 
English  stetesman  of  this  century, 
who  had  much  to  do  with  the 
framing  of  more  than  one  treaty 
affecting  the  Dardanelles.  In  a 
despateh,  dated  October  25,  1839, 
to  the  Marquis  of  Glanricarde,  Lord 
Palmerston  describes  an  interview 
with  Baron  Brunnow,  then  Bussian 
Ambassador  in  England,  and  pute 
on  record  the  views  of  the  English 
Government :  *  I  said  with  respect 
to  the  Straite  of  the  Boephorus  and 
the  Dardanelles,  Baron  Brunnow 
had  rightly  understood  the  opinion, 
of  her  Majesty's  Government  (that 
it  should  be  closed  to  ships  of  war 
in  time  of  peace);  and  that  thia 
opinion  resto  upon  a  general  and 
fundamentel  principle  of  the  law 
of  nations.  Every  Stete  is  con- 
sidered as  having  territorial  juris- 
diction over  the  sea  which  washes  ' 
ite  shores,  as  far  as  three  miles  from 
low> water  mark ;  and  consequently 
any  strait  which  is  bounded  on 
both  sides  by  the  territory  of  the- 
same  sovereign,  and  which  is  not 
more  than  six  miles  wide,  lies- 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
the  sovereign.  But  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Dardanelles  are  bouoded 
on  both  sides  by  the  territory  of 
the  Sultan,  and  are  in  most  parte- 
less  than  six  miles  wide;  and  con- 
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seqnently  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  the  Sultan  extends  over  both 
of  these  Straits,  and  the  Saltan  has 
a  perfect  right  to  exclude  all  foreign 
ships  of  war,  if  he  should  think 
proper  to  do  so.  Now,  by  the  treaty 
of  1809,  Great  Britain  acknow- 
ledged this  right  on  the  part  of  the 
Sultan,  and  promised  to  acquiesce 
in  the  enforcement  of  it ;  and  it  is 
but  just  that  Russia  should  take 
the  same  engagement;  and  her 
Majesty's  Government  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  exclusion  of  all  ships  of 
war  from  the  two  Straits  would  be 
more  conducive  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  than  any  understanding 
that  the  Straits  in  question  should 
be  a  general  thoroughfare,  open  at 
all  times  to  ships  of  all  countries.* 
This  passage  contains  many  things 
irreconcilable  with  modem  notions 
as  to  the  law  of  nations.  Let  me 
point  to  one  or  two  flaws  in  the 
reasoning.  It  is  certainly  not  true, 
as  was  decided  in  the  Franconia 
case,  so  far  as  the  law  of  England  is 
concerned,  that  the  three-mile  zone 
round  our  coast  is  strictly  terri- 
torial water.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  if  the  navigation  of  the  Straits 
were  subject  to  the  same  rules  as 
control  navigation  within  the  three- 
mile  line,  no  such  right  of  exclusion 
as  Lord  Palmerston  contended  for 
exists,  no  modem  jurist  having 
argued  that  France  or  England 
could  prohibit  the  vessels  of  friendly 
Powers  from  passing  within  that 
line.  But  the  reasoning  is  marred 
by  a  deeper  error.  We  have  seen 
that  straiis  stand  in  an  exceptional 
position.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
free  when  the  seas  to  which  they 
•  conduct  are  free.  The  monopoly  for 
which  Lord  Palmerston  argues  has 
scarcely  an  adherent  among  jurists. 
All  that  is  alleged  by  those  most 
reluctant  to  admit  freedom  of  navi- 
gation, and  most  willing  to  main- 
tain the  old  lore  about  '  king's 
chambers '  and  *  close  seas,'  is  'that 
the  sovereign  of  the  State  'V!r)iose 


territories  are  separated  by  such  a 
strait  as  the  Hellespont,  may  en- 
force all  reasonable  police,  sanitary, 
or  fiscal  regulations.  A  provision, 
for  example,  that  only  one  ship  of 
war  should  pass  at  a  time,  wonld 
seem  to  be  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  accepted  teaching  of  inter- 
national law. 

Let  me  now  briefly  compare  this 
principle  with  the  spirit  perva- 
ding  the  regulations  which  have 
existed  with  respect  to  the  entrance 
to  the  Euxine.  Before  the  Tnrks 
took  possession  of  Constantinople, 
that  sea  was  practically  open  to  the 
trade  of  the  world.  But  when  the 
Ottoman  Power  was  established 
there,  the  Black  Sea  was  shut  to  ^ 
commerce;  and  it  was  only  by 
treaties  or  capitulations  that  cer- 
tain countries  got  a  relaxation  in 
their  favour  of  this  hard  and  fast 
rule.  As  for  back  as  1535  permis-  , 
sion  was  given  to  all  French  vessels 
to    visit    Constantinople,   and  go 

*  wherever  they  pleased  ;*  and  a  simi- « 
lar  licence  was  granted  to  Venice  in 
1540.  During  the  reign  of  Eliaa^ 
both  English  merchants  were  put, 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  French, 
Venetians,  Poles,  and  otherfavonred 
nations.  The  agreement  or  capita- 
lation  with  England  ytba  renewed 
and  confirmed  in  1675.  Most  ot 
the  many  arrangements  made  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  oentn- 
ries  on  the  subject,  are  set  forth  in 
Parliamentary  papers  recently  pub- 
lished; it  is  sufficient  to  mention 
here  the  famous  Treaty  of  Kainardji,  • 
granting  to  Russian  merchant  ships 

•  a  free  passage  from  the  Black  Sea 
into  the  White  Sea,  and,  recipro- 
cally,  from  the  White  Sea  into 
the  Black  Sea.'  The  first  express 
mention  of  the  arrangements  in 
force  with  respect  to  ships  of 
war  is  contained  in  the  Treaty  ^ 
of  1809,  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Sublime  Porte.  Artide 
XI.  says :  *  As  ships  of  war  have 
at  all  times  been  prohibited  from 
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entering  the  Canal  of  Constan- 
tinople, viz.  in  the  Straits  of 
the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  as  this  ancient  regulation 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  in  future 
to  be  observed  by  every  Power  in 
time  of  peace,  the  Court  of  Great 
Britain  promises  on  its  part  to  cou- 
form  to  this  principle.'  Neither 
the  Treaty  of  Ackermann  (1826), 
nor  that  of  Adrianople  (1829),  deals 
with  the  subject  of  ships  of  war; 
the  firman  issued  in  conformity  with 
the  latter  emphatically  promises 
that,  so  far  as  Russian  commerce 
is  concerned,  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  '  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  impediment 
of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,'  and 
that  the  passage  of  the  Channel  of 
Constantinople,  and  of  the  Straits 
of  the  Dardanelles,  shall  be '  entirely 
free  and  open  to  Russian  vessels 
under  merchant  flag.'  What  is  still 
[more  worthy  of  note  is,  that  the 
'treaty  stated  that  Hhe  passage  of 
the  Straits  of  Constantinople  and 

Aof  that  of  the  Dardanelles  is  de- 
clared free  and  open  to  all  the 
lerchant  ships  of  Powers  who  are 
[at  peace  with  the  Sublime  Porte.' 
It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  this  treaty 
rather  as  a  masterpiece  of  selfishness. 
Alison  holds  it  up  to  execration 
as  a  striking  instance  of  '  that 
astute  but  ceaselessly  encroaching 
policy  which  has  so  long  character- 
ised the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg.' 
Yet  it  is  to  this  treaty  that  Europe 

A  owes  the  opening  of  the  Black  Sea. 
The  bulwarks  which  the  Turkish 
GK>vemment  had  set  up  to  exclude 
commerce,  were  thrown  down  by 
the  victorious  Russian  arms.  The 
next  arrangement  was  the  Treaty  of 
TJnkiar  Skelessi,  which  was  to 
last  for  eight  years.  In  its  struggle 
with  its  rebellious  vassal,  the  Porte 


after  the  battle  of  Konieh  turned 
for  help  from  its  old  allies  to  Russia. 
That  Power  put  ships  and  soldiers  at^ 
the  disposal  of  the  Sultan.  In  return 
Turkey  agreed  to  enter  into  an 
alliance,  and  by  a  secret  article  it 
was  stipulated  that  no  foreign  ships  « 
of  war  should  on  any  pretext  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  Straits  of  the 
Dardanelles.  '  The  Sublime  Porte, 
in  place  of  the  aid  which  it  is  bound 
to  furnish  in  case  of  need,  according 
to  the  principle  of  reciprocity  of 
the  Patent  Treaty,  shall  confine  its 
action  in  favour  of  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Russia  to  closing  the- 
Straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  that  is  to 
say,  to  not  allowing  any  foreign 
vessel  of  war  to  enter  therein  under 
any  pretext  whatsoever.'  Quizot  in 
his  Memoirs,  expressing  the  irri- 
tation of  the  time,  says  of  the  treaty 
that  it  made  Turkey  the  elieni 
ojfflciel  of  Russia,  and  converted  the 
Black  Sea  into  a  Russian  lake,  *  dont 
ce  client  gardait  I'entree  centre  les 
ennemis  possibles  de  la  Russie.'  It 
was  not  perhaps  an  equitable 
arrangement;  such  restrictions  on 
the  navigation  of  a  sea  which  once 
was  and  still  ought  to  be  open  to  the 
world  was  indefensible;  certainly  the 
various  Powers  directly  interested  in 
the  navigation  of  the  Danube  might 
fairly  object  to  them.  But  thereV 
was  at  least  some  show  of  reason 
in  contending  that  the  two  Powers 
whose  territory  inclosed  the  sea 
should  be  the  arbiters  as  to  the 
navigation  of  it.^  That,  however, 
was  not  the  opinion  of  France  and 
England  in  1833.  They  protested ; 
they  were  prepared  to  enforce  their 
protests;  and  then  began  a  long 
series  of  negotiations  which  cul- 
minated in  the  Treaty  of  London 
of  1840.  It  provided  that,  though 
the  high  contracting  parties  might 


'  *  The  Baltic  Sea  is  considered  by  the  maritime  Powers  bozdering  on  its  coasts  as  mare 
clautujn  against  the  exercise  of  hostilities  upon  its  wacters  bj  other  States  while  the- 
Baltic  Powers  are  at  peace '  (Wheaton,  p.  206).  England  has  always  resisted  this  con- 
tention. Haatefenille  thinks  that  it  is  competent  for  the  Powers  along  the  Baltic  to- 
agree  to  close  it  in  time  of  war  (Hu/osrs  du  Droit  Maritime,  p.  23). 
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enter  the  Stndta  of  the  Bosphoms 
«nd  DardaoelleB  for  the  parpose  of 
resisting  Mehemet  All,  this  shoold 
be  no  derogation  from  the  ancient 
rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

We  have  almost  completed  oar 
snmmary  of  the  diplomatic  arrange- 
ments relating  to  the  Dardanelles ;  it 
is,  in  fact,  necessary  only  to  mention 

the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  such  a  demand  ever  since  &e  ne- 
1 856  which  bear  on  the  subject.  The  gotiations  of  Niemirow ;  bat  on  die 
Black  Sea  was  neixtralised ;  allships 


of  ITnkiar  Skelessi,  thoagh  not  coou 
pletely  in  harmony  with  theoiy,  per* 
haps  came  nearest  to  the  precepts  of 
text  writers.  I  wish  also  to  point  that 
it  is  not  qoite  accurate  to  assame, 
as  is  often  done,  that  it  has  been 
the  uniform  policy  of  RnsBia  to  de- 
mand the  opening  of  the  Straits. 
She  has  indeed  frequently  repeated  * 


of  war  were  to  be  excluded.    By  a 

separate    convention  of  the  same 

date  as  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  the 

Sultan  declared  that  he  '  is  firmly 

resolved  to  maintain  for  the  future 

the  principle  invariably  established 

as  the  ancient  rule  of  his  empire, 

and  in  virtae  of  which  it  has  at  all 

times  been  prohibited  for  the  ships 

of  war  of  foreign  Powers  to  enter 

the  ^traits  of  the  Dardanelles  or  of 

the  Bosphorus ;  and  that  so  long  as 

the  Porte  is  at  peace,  his  Majesty 

will  admit  no  f  oreigpa  ship  of  war 

into  the  said  Straits.'   Many  of  those 

who  are  in  some  degree  responsible 

for  the  prosecution  of  the  Crimean 

war,  do  not  appear  to  have  regarded 

this    arrangement  as  likely  to  be 

permanent.  Lord  Palmerston  is  said 

to  have  predicted  that  it  would  last 

ten  years.   Sir  Boundell  Palmer  and  >ihe  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea. 

Mr.  Layard  were  opposed  to  some    The  work  is  so  unique  that  it  seems 


one  occasion  when  she  was  free  to 
make  what  terms  she  pleased,  she 
preferred  to  stipulate  for  the  closing 
of  the  Straits.  Lastly,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  point  out  that  the 
principles  stated  by  Lord  Palmen- 
ton  in  the  passage  just  qaoted 
would  be  intolerable  to  the  Danabian 
Powers,  and  would  entitle  the  Porte 
to  exclude  our  ships  of  war  at  its 
pleasure. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration 
of  the  exact  nature  of  the  Soez 
Canal  according  to  international 
law.  Jurists  are  almost  entirely 
silent  respecting  the  legal  oharacter 
of  artificial  channels  connecting  two 
seas.  They  reason  only  about  fnfM 
which  they  know  ;  and  it  required 
until  recently  a  stretch  of  inu^^ 
tion  to  conceive  the  possibility  of 
such  a  canal  as  that  which  unites 


of  its  stipulations.  Mr.  Gladstone 
thought  the  clauses  unhappily 
framed,  and  wholly  unadapted  for 
the  contingency  of  war.  Lord 
Aberdeen  pointed  out  that,  under 
an  appearance  of  impartiality,  they 
would  be  really  one-sided  in  their 
operations.  It  is  not  my  business 
to  express  any  opinion  on  the  ex- 
pediency or  justice  of  the  arrange- 
ment made  in  1856  and  modified  by 
the  Treaty  of  London  in  1 87 1 .  My 
object  is  to  show  that  none  of  the 


idle  to  consult  the  file  of  precedence 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  any 
precept  or  rule  which  will  throw 
light  on  it.  International  law  has^ 
it  is  true,  grown  by  the  exten- 
sion of  simple  principles  to  com- 
plicated cases,  and  by  detecting 
analogies  between  new  sets  of  &cts 
and  old.  Gfrotius's  words  respect- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  seas  have  re- 
ceived applications  of  which  he  had 
no  conception  ;  and  attempts  have 
been  maoe  to  show  that,  folly  un- 
derstood, they  place  the  Suez  Canal 


various  treaties  were  in  complete 

harmony  with    the   principles    of  in  the  category  of  waters  over  which 

'.     international  law,  ana  thi^t  of  all  all    States    have    a  jus    transUut 

\    the    arrangement(B    which   I  have  innoxii  independently  of  treatieB  or 

— .ilmentioned  the  much  abused  Treaty  contracts.      Let   me  indicate  the 
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natnre  of  the  reasoning  which  con- 
ducts to  this  condnsion.  The 
Congress  of  Vienna  gave  to  com- 
merce one  solid  advantage  so  valiu 
able  that  it  makes  ns  pardon  some 
of  the  reactionary  political  measures 
of  the  Holy  Alliance.  It  put  an 
end  to  a  mass  of  vezations  regu- 
lations and  crushing  tolls  which 
had  rendered  certain  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  Europe  practically  useless 
as  highways  of  trade.  It  declared 
the  navigation  of  rivers  which  divide 
different  States  or  flow  through  their 
territories  to  be  free  from  the  point 
at  which  they  become  navigable 
jusqu^d  la  mer.  It  applied  these 
principles  to  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse, 
the  Scheldt,  the  Moselle,  the  Elbe, 
&C.J  and  thus  enabled  international 
law  to  take  the  greatest  step  which 
it  has  taken  in  this  century.  Now, 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  firamed  the 
articles  relating  to  the  navigation 
of  rivers — articles  suggested  in  a 
memoir  by  William  von  Humboldt, 
the  Prussian  Ambassador — ^not  en- 
tirely in  consequence  of  any  pecu- 
liarity of  rivers  flowing  through 
seveial  countries ;  the  reasons  which 
weighed  most  with  the  Congress 
were  applicable  to  all  rivers  of  great 
size.  *  The  freedom  of  navigation 
on  those  rivers  (of  the  description 
dealt  with  by  the  Congress),'  says 
Bluntschli,  *  was  not  based  on  the 
fact  that  several  States  owned  their 
banks,  and  on  the  divided  juris- 
diction over  them,  but  on  their  con- 
nection with  the  open  sea,  and  on  the 
desirability  of  free  communication 
between  waters  which  should  serve 
for  the  commerce  of  the  world.' 
Now  why,  it  is  asked,  not  give  the 
principle  a  yet  wider  application  P 
why  not  apply  it  to  a  canal  such  as 
the  Suez  Canal,  which  is  of  greeA^r 
consequence  to  the  navigation  of  the 
world  than  even  the  Khine  or  the 
Elbe  ?     It  is  artificial ;  but  so  also 


were  the  months  of  the  Rhine,  or  at 
least  the  canal  of  Voom  and  Helle- 
voetslnis,  which  the  Convention  of 
Mayence,  interpreting  the  articles  of 
the  Congrress  of  Vienna,  declared  to 
be  open  as  the  Rhine  was.  The 
Dutch  justified  their  treaty  right 
to  control  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
virtually  constructed  the  channel; 
but  their  daim  has  not  been  ap- 
proved of,  and  it  is  now  extinct.  And, 
if  we  may  borrow  an  argument  frova. 
Roman  law,  the  basis  of  so  much  of 
international  law,  the  fact  that  the 
Suez  Canal  is  subject  to  the  ebb  and^ 
flow  of  the  tide  would  make  it  rather 
a  public  navigable  stream  than  an 
ordinary  canal.^ 

I  give  this  reasoning  for  what 
it  is  worth,  and  at  most,  perhaps, 
it  only  proves  that  merchant  shipa 
have  that  right  of  passage  which 
is  actually  gpranted  them.  I  pro- 
ceed to  state  an  argument  which 
if  correct  would  prove  that  we  are 
entitled,  independently  of  treaty,  to 
a  right  of  passage  for  our  ships  of 
war  and  transports  through  the 
Canal.  Whether  any  jus  transUtu 
overland  for  armies  exists,  has  been 
much  debated  by  jurists.  The  chief 
authorities  on  the  subject  are  to  be 
found  collected  in  Manning's  Law 
of  Nations ;  and  they  show  that,  so 
far  as  the  right  of  passing  overland 
is  concerned,  no  sucK  right  exists 
unless  granted  by  treaty.  But  the 
cogent  reasons  for  this  limitation 
do  not  altogether  apply  to  transit 
through  a  canaJ:  the  damage  done  by 
a  passing  friendly  army  may  be  g^reat ; 
the  perOs  arising  from  want  of  dis- 
cipline or  treacheiT  may  be  seri- 
ous ;  these  are  considerations  which 
have  little  relation  to  ships  passing 
through  a  neutral's  territory  by 
water.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said,  in 
Vattel's  words,  to  be  one  of  Hhose 
very  uncommon  cases  which  admit 


*  Aoeording  to  the  SaiUng  Direetumafor  1870,  '  the  tidal  inflnenee  extends  from  Saez 
to  four  milee  north  of  the  aonthem  end  of  the  Bitter  Lakes.'    See  IHgett^  43, 13,  1,7. 
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of  most  evident  demonstration  that  tweeo   nations.     As  l^al  fiotioiiB 

the  paas^;e  required  ia  wholly  nn-  and  equity  have  oeaaed  to  be  the 

attended     witb     inconvenience    or  instnunente    bj  which  private  Law 

danger.'  ia  extended  or  Inxmght  into  bannonj 

fVeedom  of    passage    for  troop  with  the  wants  of  society,  and  have 

ships  and  navy  throngh  the  lathroiis  given   place  to    legisliUion,    so  in 

is  absolately  essential  to  England  pnbho  law  the  diota  of  irresponsible 

so  long  as  her  Indian  Empire  exists,  text  writers  go  for  less  and  less,  and 

and  it  wonld  be  inexpedient  that  her  treaties    and    conventions    go    for 

claim  to  this  easement  should  hang  more  and  more.     In  these  circnm-  i 

by  the  thread  of  a  doabtfnl  analogy  stances  a  treaty  with  Tnrkey  oom- 

or  a  qoestionablepieoe  of  reasoning,  pletely  nentralising    the   Canal    in] 

The  day  seems  almost  gone  by  when  time  of  war  seems  desirable.     The) 

large  developmenta    can    satisfac-  Bnlwer-Clayton  Treaty  of  1850,  re- ■ 

tonly  be  made  in  international  law  lating  to  the  proposed   ship  csnal 

by  such  means.     The  jurists  of  the  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific, 

seventeenthand  eighteenth  centuries  is  in  many  respects  a  ready-made 

reasoned  oat  the  principles  of  their  model  of  what  snoh  a  treaty  should 

science  ;     their     sucoeesors     mnst  be.* 
chiefly  bnild  npon  eonventions  be-  JoOH  Magdosmll. 

'  'With  Turkey,'  uiiI*««ind6Bd  at  sny  ftitnro  Congress  the  relftlions  between  th«  Porte 
and  Ehedire  are  altered.  The  flnnan  nom  vhieh  the  latter  derives  hia  power  reqmrei  a 
rafereacB  to  the  Forte  id  ragBTd  to  oU  '  important  matten.'  See  m  to  this  tlie  paUishod 
opinion  of  M.  Do&ore,  M.  Odillon  Bairot,  and  M.  Jole*  Favie. 
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IVY-LEAVES. 

FROM  THE  HERMITAGE,  EPPING  FOREST. 


SEE  how  a  Seed,  which  Aatamn 
flung  down, 
And  through  the  Winter  neglected 

lay. 
Uncoils  two  green  little  leaves  and 

two  brown, 
And  its  tiny  root  takes  hold  in  the 

clay. 
It  is  lifting  and  strengthening  day 

by  day, 
Poshing  red   branchlets,    budding 

new  leaves ; 
Cell  after  cell   the    power   in    it 

weaves 
Out  of  the  storehouse  of  soil  and 

clime, 
To  fashion  a  Tree  in  due  course  of 

time, 
Tree  with  rough  bark  and  spread- 
ing boughs. 
Where  the  lofty  crow  may  build 

his  house, 
And  a  man  lie  under,  some  new 

May, 
Hearken   the   rustling  leaves  and 

say, 
*•  After  all,  can  the  ills  of  life  be  so 

bad, 
When  a  g^reen  tree  makes  me  in- 
effably glad  ?  * 
As  I  do  now.     But  where  shall  I 

be, 
When  this  little  Seed  is  a  tall  green 

Tree?         

I  believe  I  can  claim  to  be  an 
advanced  Liberal  in  the  matter  of 
opening  all  possible  places  to  all 
possible  people;  and  when  it  was 
asked,  Why  should  not  Kew  Gar- 
dens be  opened  to  the  public  at  ten 
in  the  morning  instead  of  one  in 
the  afternoon  P  I  was  ready  to  echo, 
^  Why  not  ?  '  But  on  looking  well 
into  the  question,  I  perceive  some 
veiy  good  reasons  why  not.  Kew 
Gardens  is  at  this  moment  perhaps 
the    most    satisfactorily    managed 
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public  institution  in  the  kingdom, 
the  pride  of  English  botanists  and 
gardeners,  the  envy  of  foreign.     In 
its  Director  one  has  the  great  and 
not  too  common  satis&ction  of  see- 
ing precisely  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.     It  is,  for  one  thing,  a 
beautiful  park  and  pleasure-ground, 
its  sward  and  flower-beds  kept  in  a 
princely  pei*fection,  its  trees  tend- 
ed with  loving  care — ^unlike  their 
unhappy  sisters  of  the  West  End 
parks.     Here  you  will  find  no  hol- 
low boles  or  rotten  branches.     But 
besides   the   beauty  of  these  gar- 
dens— or  rather,  first  of  all — ^they 
are  scienHfie;  this  is  their  speci- 
ality.    Botany,  horticulture,  arbori* 
culture,  can  be  studied  here  prac- 
tically as,  perhaps,  nowhere  else. 
And,  now  observe,  Kew  Gardens 
are     freely     at     the     service     of 
all    scientific    men,    gardeners    of 
whatever    grade,     botanists,    and, 
moreover,    artists,     during     those 
hours  before   one  when  the  gates 
are  closed ;   not  to  speak  of   the 
many  necessary  labours  which  are 
then  carried  on.     To  open  at  ten 
would  doubtless  be  a  gain  to  some, 
chiefly  to  those  who  live  near— ^-who 
are  already  living  in  the  country, 
and  have  Richmond   Park  but  a 
short  way  off*;  but  it  would  be  a  loss 
to  others,  and  these  all  of  them 
select  people,  especially  fit  to  derive 
and  to  convey  benefit  from  study  in 
these  grounds. 

In  fine,  I  am  convinced  that  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker's  opinion  as  to  the 
best  hour  of  opening  Kew  Gardens 
ought  to  be  absolutely  decisive.  To 
him,  and  his  father  before  him,  they 
owe  great  part  of  their  beauty,  and 
all  their  scientific  value  ;  and  he  is 
a  man  whose  honesty  and  intelli- 
gence can  equally  be  relied  upon. 
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We  read  old  poets  better  than 
tliey  wrote.  AntiqneneBs  excuses 
all.  We  can  gaage  the  modem  to 
a  nicety.  A  oaltivated  man  of  our 
day  nnderstands  Shakespeare^s  lan- 
fjrac^ey  Spenser*s  too,  and  even 
Chaucer's,  abnost  throoghoat,  bat 
does  not  at  every  moment  com- 
pare them  with  familiar  usages  of 
thought  and  speech.  Spenser^s  was 
rekbtively  to  his  own  day  a  quaint 
affected  diction,  and  seems  less  so 
now,  in  the  blending  perspective  of 
time.  If  there  are  forced  turns  of 
diction  and  grammar  in  Shake- 
speare they  are  now  merely  '  Shake- 
spearian,' not  anything  worse. 

Great  men  usually  defend  their 
own  individuality  with  earnestness 
— at  need  with  vehemence.  That  of 
native  which  belongs  or  has  accrued 
to  them  (Heaven's  true  gift)  they 
justly  account  their  dearest  posses- 
sion. 

And  as  every  great  man  is  aggres- 
sive (in  no  bad  sense)  you  will  find 
each  great  man  standing  on  his  de- 
fence now  and  again  against  other 
great  men — any  and  all  of  them — es- 
pecially  ag^nst  his  contemporaries, 
and  most  of  all  against  those  of  his 
own  particular  class.  Common  people 
always  attribute  this  to  jealousy ; 
but  in  general  the  true  motive  of 
the  resistance  of  one  great  man  to 
another  is  this  deep  necessity  he 
feels  of  guarding  and  preserving 
his  own  personality,  in  character 
and  genius,  of  keeping  his  own 
standpoint,  of  not  becoming  mixed 
and  muddled  and  coniused  in  mind, 
like  the  majority  of  mankind;  of 
not  being  conquered  a^nd  subdued  by 
any  other  man's  genius.  He  wishes 
to  acquire  what  he  can,  on  condition 
of  makinff  it  his  own — digesting  it 
and  tummg  it  into  blood;  above 
all  he  wishes  to  be  himself ^  know- 
ing that  true  expansiveness,  sym- 
pathy, generalisation,  must  grow  up 
out  of  the  root  of  strong,  constant, 
and  determined  personality. 


High  literary  men  are  the  best 
judges  of  the  style  of  a  book,  bat 
not  of  the  matter,  because  each 
lives  too  much  in  the  groove  of  his 
own  thoughts  and  theories. 


Certain  persons  would  seem  to  be 
organically  defective  as  regards 
tnUhj  as  we  find  people  without  an 
ear  for  masic  or  without  an  eye  for 
colour.  Among  literary  men,  Cole- 
ridge and  De  Quincey  are  tbas  de- 
fective, and  Edgar  Poe. 

Perhaps  opium  had  something  to 
do  with  it,  in  the  first  two  at  all 
events ;  for  that  drug  disturbs  in 
the  brain  under  its  effect  the 
reasonable  proportions  and  relations' 
of  things,  and  gives  undue  signifi- 
cance to  trifles.  Also  it  stimulates 
spurious  enthusiasms,  uuoonneoted 
with  action  and  sliding  into  *  vagae 
and  barren  reverie.'  Under  its  in- 
fluence one  might  fall  a-mosing 
on  the  candle-snuff,  and  neglect 
a  dying  patient. «  In  Coleridge  and 
in  De  Quincey,  you  find  ambitionsly 
large,  vag^e  conceptions,  along  with 
an  affec^tion  of  fastidiously  accn- 
rate  logicality  of  statement,  and  a 
tendency  to  minute,  and  often  vividly 
picturesque,  details ;  seldom  or  never 
any  proportioned  and  completed 
piece  of  work.  They  ramble  on  till 
time  or  impulse  fails,  and  break 
off  casually  or  grow  incoherent  and 
are  lost  in  a  fog. 

This  of  Coleridge's  prose.  In  his 
poetry  he  escaped  better.  We  talk 
of  *  poetic  licence ;'  but  poetry  has 
its  limitations,  which  often  prove 
practically  useful.  Yet  all  his  best 
poetry  was  made  in  one  fortunate 
eighteen-months'  period  of  his  life : 
Ohristabel  and  Ktthla  Khan  re- 
main fragments,  and  a  crowd  of 
other  poems  that  flitted  across  Cole- 
ridge's brain  have  flitted  back  into 
dreamland  and  are  lost  to  us  for 
ever. 

Lack  of  the  Organ  of  Troth  is 
not  always  a  hindrance  to  external 
success  in  life :  far  from  it ;  as  the 
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political  world  at  this  moment 
proves  to  ns  by  a  most  conspicaons 
example.  

Neplus  uUra — ^let  us  hope !  The 
▼ery  ugliest  tower  that  has  ever 
cut  the  dingy  London  atmosphere 
now  lifts  itsdf  over  the  street  where 
Temple  Bar  is  no  more  to  be  seen — 
that  of  the  new  Law  Gonrts.  See 
it  from  Middle  Temple  Lane,  and 
say  if  anything  so  exquisitely  bad, 
so  grotesque  at  onoe  and  mean,  has 
hitherto  been  accomplished  by  the 
art  of  Architectnre.  It  does  not 
need  mnch  money  or  skill  to  make 
something  pleasingly  impressive  in 
the  shape  of  a  Tower.  In  its  height 
alone  it  possesses  a  triumphant  ele- 
ment of  effect,  and  all  that  is  need- 
fnl  to  make  it  ag^reeable  is  a  well- 
proportioned  boundary  line  against 
the  sky.  There  is  a  new  tower  be- 
longing to  an  infirmary  in  the 
Fulham  Boad,  close  to  Brompton 
Cemetery,  built,  utilitarianly,  of 
common  yellow  brick,  which  gra- 
tifies the  eye  whenever  a  glimpse  is 
caught  of  it  np  or  down  the  street. 
This  costly  and  pretentious  Fleet 
Street  Tower  was  a  disgraceful 
thing  to  build,  and  will  always  be  a 
disg^stfnl  thing  to  look  at. 

English  arrangements  in  genenJ 
are  so  constructed  now-a-days  as  to 
make  people  who  have  less  than 
i,ooo^  a  year  feel  their  inferiority 
as  much  as  possible.  Anyone  pre- 
suming to  wish  to  be  comfortable  on 
a  smaller  income  (I  say  nothing  of 
luxury)  is  pulled  up  everywhere  at 
the  first  opportunity,  and  gets  a 
hint  that  the  world  is  prepared  for 
his  betters.  On  behalf  of  the 
Working  Glasses,  some  movement 
is  visible,  in  the  shape  of  Improved 
Dwellings,  Science  Lectures,  Visits 
to  the  Paris  Exposition,  Ac.,  not  in 
ihe  nature  of  charity,  but  of  econo- 
mic organisation.  Gannot  something 
be  done  for  the  Lower  Middle  Glass  ? 
or  because  their  everyday  dress  is 
not  very  different  from  that  of  Lord 


GroBsus,  must  they  be  expected  to 
pay  for  things  by  his  tariff  or 
else  be  considered,  and  feel  them- 
selves, degraded  in  all  eyes  P  There 
are  *  gentlemen '  enough  who  would 
be  thankftil  for  decent  rooms  and 
wholesome  meals,  at  rates  propor- 
tioned to  their  incomes ;  but  where 
are  they  to  find  them  P 

Mr.  E.  Dannreuther,  an  accom- 
plished German  musician,  writing 
on  Beethoven,  calls  him  '  an  ethical, 
a  religious  teacher ; '  his  '  spirit  is 
as    humanisine    as  the    spirit    of 
Sophocles ; '    his     work    exhibits 
astonishing      *  psvoholo^cal     de- 
velopment^' and  *  the  loftiest  ethical 
significance ; '  he  *  rises  to  the  level 
or  the  highest  poets,  and  perhaps 
even   above   it;      he    'frequently 
passes    beyond  the   horizon   of   a 
mere  singer  and  poet,  leaving  the 
doings  of  men  far  behind  him,  and 
touches  upon  the  domain   of  the 
seer  and  the  prophet ;    when   in 
unison  with  all  genuine    mystics 
and  ethical  teachers,  he  delivers  a 
message  of  religious  love  and  re- 
signation, of  identification  with  the 
sufferings  of  all  living  creatures, 
deprecation    of   self,   negation    of 
personality,  release  from  the  world.' 
His  music  also  has  a   'high  and 
dear  Shakespearian  humour.'     He 
'  displays  the  entire  range  of  human 
emotions.'     In    short    he  believed 
himself,  and  Mr.  Dannreuther  be- 
lieves,    that    this     music — which 
abounds  in  '  thoughts '  and  is  essen- 
tially a  collection  of  poems,  tragic 
and  others — is  '  the  destined  matrix, 
the  informing  element  of  a  coming 
nobler  and   more  artistic   civilisa- 
tion.'    Mr.  Dannreuther  speaks  of 
Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Handel   with 
no  little  contempt,  they  are  but 
'  craftsmen ; '     but    we    find    that 
'  what  Beethoven  has  done  for  the 
sonata  and  symphony,  Wagner  has 
since   done  for   the  opera.'     The 
essay  ends  thus :  '  The  warmth  and 
deptii  of  his  [Beethoven's]  ethical 
sentiment  is  now  felt  all  the  world 
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over,  and  it  will  before  long  be 
universallj  recognised  that  he  has 
leayened  and  widened  the  sphere  of 
men's  emotions  in  a  manner  akin 
to  that  in  which  the  conceptions  of 
great  philosophers — of  Plato,  Kant, 
and  Schopenhaner — ^have  widened 
the  sphere  of  men's  intelleotoal 
activity.' 

Bless  ns  and  save  us!  Let  ns 
draw  a  long  breath.  Not  to  ven- 
ture into  controversy  with  a  Grerman 
transcendental  musician — ^Heaven 
forfend! — bat  to  ask  any  simple 
person  like  myself  who  gratefully 
rejoices  in  the  musical  genius  of 
Beethoven,  and  of  Mozart  and 
Haydn  likewise,  whether  it  does 
not  require  a  special  licence  in  the 
use  of  language  to  speak  in  this 
way  of  '  thoughts  '  and  '  ethics,' 
'  psychology '  and  '  religious  teach- 
ing '  in  a  sonata  ?  Marry,  tropically, 
and  in  passing,  one  might  use  such 
words.  But  what  is  this  serious 
claim  that  the  Coming  Civilisation 
is  to  rest  on  Beethoven,  Wagner, 
and — Schopenhauer?  Is  Schopen- 
hauer,  then,  a  Religious  Mystic, 
and  not  the  Pessimist  Philosopher 
that  we  imagined?  Or  have  we 
here  but  an  imitation  or  repetition 
of  Strauss's  latest  creed  (though 
Wagner  does  not  happen  to  be  to 
his  taste) — Atheism  and  Unfaith  to 
take  full  possession  of  the  terra  firma 
of  life,  but  Art  stiU  to  keep  floating 
in  air  for  our  amusement  all  the 
pretty  old  myths  and  dreams  ? 

A  book  called  The  Unmans  of 
To'duy,  *by  the  author  of  The 
Member  for  Paris^*  is  an  unscrupu- 
lous attempt  to  stimulate  English 
prejudices  and  animosities  against 
Kussia.  No  authority  is  given  for 
any  statement;  and  the  writer, 
while  speaking  as  an  eye-witness, 
never  tells  us  when  or  where  he 
travelled  in  Bassia.  Neither  is  it 
anywhere  hinted  that  the  book  is  a 
reprint  of  a  series  of  short  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  PdU  Mall 
Oazette.     Some  shallow  newspaper 


smartness  is  its  highest  quality. 
Just  at  the  close,  however,  it  rises 
into  a  lofty  strain :  *  We  are  bound 
to  remember  that  in  staying  Bus. 
sian  aggression  we  shall  be  dis- 
charging a  sacred  duty,  incamhent 
on  us  as  Christians  and  tnie 
Liberals.  We  have  taken  on  our- 
selves to  reclaim  a  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  Indians  from  a 
barbarism  into  which  they  would 
soon  relapse  if  our  guiding  hands 
failed  them.  It  is  a  holy  task, 
from  which  we  must  not  suffer  onr- 
selves  to  be  diverted.  Posterity 
will  hold  us  accountable  for  it,  and 
God's  blessing  will  not  fail  ns  in 
prosecuting  it  now,  if  we  are 
steadfast,  as  we  ought  to  be,  in  so 
good  a  cause.'  Pall  Mall  piety  is 
perhaps  not  very  edifying ;  even  a 
sneer  or  a  gibe  seems  wholesomer. 
Tlte  H^ussianH  of  To-day  is  not 
merely  a  worthless,  but  a  discredit- 
able production. 


Of  three  wrong  conditions  of 
mind.  Dogmatism,  Materialism, 
Sensualism  (I  am  not  now  thinking 
of  the  lowest  forms),  the  first 
commonly  strikes  root  in  the  will, 
the  second  in  the  judgment,  the 
third  in  the  sBsthetic  faculties— a 
morbid  growth  engendered  in  each 
Any  of  them  can  spread  throngh 
the  whole  mind,  like  quitch-grass 
or  bind-weed  through  a  field,  gta- 
dually  tangling  and  strangling  all 
its  best  productiveness. 

The  Dogmatist  identifies  troth 
with  particular  forms  that  attonpt 
to  express  truth,  there  being  an  in- 
nate desire  in  each  of  us  to  refer 
to,  to  rely  upon,  something  out- 
side of  ourselves.  The  Materialist 
is  seized  and  stunned,  as  it  were, 
by  the  sensible  presence  of  things. 
The  Sensualist  surrenders  himself 
to  enjoyment  as  an  end.  , 

B€a1  Dogmatism  is  less  commoo 
than  it  appears  to  be ;  much  of  it 
being  merely  imitative,  or  habitual, 
or  for  convenience'  sake.  Material- 
ism is  more  common  than  is  con- 
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fessed.  Sensualism  as  a  creed  is 
openly  adopted  by  a  few ;  scfcretly 
by  more,  yet  perhaps  not  a  large 
number ;  nearly  all  have  moods  in 
which  they  incline  to  it,  yet 
the  inmost  feeling  in  human 
nature  ever  shrinks  from  giving  a 
final  predominance  to  this,  even  in 
its  refined  forms,  as  a  relinquish- 
ment of  humanity  itself. 

Dogmatism  tends  to  word-reli- 
gion, tyranny,  falsehood;  Material- 
ism to  unfaith,  hardness,  cruelty; 
Sensualism  to  selfishness,  animal- 
ity,  cowardice.  Obviously  enough. 
Clerics  are  tempted  to  Dogmatism, 
Scientists  to  Materialism,  Artists 
to  Sensualism. 


I  am  astounded  when  I  consider 
how  little,  how  next  to  nothing, 
one  knows  of  one's  fellow-mortals. 
I  lived  twenty  years  in  one  village, 
and  often  said  that  I  knew  every 
man,  woman,  and  child.  But  one  day 
I  asked  myself,  whom  do  I  know  ? 
what  do  I  know?  Let  me  take 
my  next-door  neighbours,  right  and 
left^  and  briefly  write  down  my 
exact  knowledge  of  their  history, 
habits,  principles,  and  condition, 
without  over  refining.  I  was  stopt 
at  the  second  word  by  an  ignorant 
hiatus  or  a  doubtful  question. 

Of  the  members  of  my  own 
family  I  know  more ;  yet,  one  hair's 
breadth  below  the  surface  of  daily 
intercourse,  que  s^is-je  ? 


have  received  a  portion,  and  a  few 
largely,  and  which  is  doubtless  dis- 
tributed to  rich  and  poor  without 
fiivour.  What  a  treasure  of  quiet, 
intellectual  fecundity  must  be  at  all 
times  concealed,  but  not  useless,  in 
the  huge  stratum  of  poverty  which 
underlies  the  weil-tilled  and  foGund 
'  upper  classes.  The  case  of  one 
man  compared  with  another  as  to 
intellect  is  usually  (from  causes 
very  various)  similar  to  that  of 
these  two  classes  of  men;  the  farther 
you  explore,  the  less  is  found  to  be 
the  real  difference.  Leave  out  the 
few  Great  Men  of  a  generation 
(for  such  there  are,  but  we  very 
seldom  find  them  out  till  the  next, 
or  later),  and  all  the  others  will  not 
run  much  over  or  under  an  average. 

A  'tolerant  Catholic'  must  be 
insincere  either  in  his  Catholicism 
or  his  toleration* 


The  apparent  intellectual  supe- 
riority of  one  man  over  another  is 
oftenest  apparent  only  and  super- 
ficial, being  due  to  freer  powers  of 
expression.  How  much  more  intel- 
lect appears  to  exist  among  the  few 
rich  than  among  the  vast  multitudes 
of  poor !  Literary  culture,  society, 
probably  inheritance  also,  do  some- 
thing for  the  rich  man's  intelligence 
(though  not  without  drawbacks), 
and  very  much  for  his  language : 
but  all  these  together  cannot  out- 
weigh one  grain  of  the  Divine  gift 
— ^intellect^  genius,  of  which  all  men 


Li  a  certain  part  of  London  called 
Piccadilly,  close  to  Regent  Street, 
stands  a  spacious  and  handsome 
Hall,  containing  many  interesting 
things,  and  this  Hall  is  open  free 
to  the  public  every  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday  through- 
out the  year  from  ten  o'clock  to 
five,  and  every  Monday  and  Satur- 
day from  ten  till  ten  at  night. 
Friday  is  for  students.  I  looked 
in  the  other  Monday  evening,  and 
found  it  brilliant  with  gaslights,  the 
guardian  of  the  turnstile  was  at  his 
post,  a  policeman  or  two  wandered 
in  the  galleries,  but  otherwise  it 
was  absolutely  empty  of  human 
life ;  the  mountainous  Hercules  of 
the  Famese  Palace  leaned  on  his 
club  at  the  end  of  a  vista,  watching 
the  solitude,  the  Dying  Gladiator 
hung  over  his  fatal  wound  an. 
regarded,  goddesses  and  nymphs 
stood  up  'luminous  and  firm'  in 
the  lamplight,  nungled  with  busts 
of  modem  men  of  note;  many- 
coloured  marbles  decorated  the 
floors  and  walls,  wide  staircases 
led    to    upper   corridors,    all    the 
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treasures  of  the  mineral  world, 
from  quartz  and  coal  to  diamond 
and  ruby,  were  displayed  orderly 
in  glass  cases  and  presses,  and 
rows  of  rich-coloured  porcelain 
neighboured  the  antique  grace  of 
Greek  and  Etruscan  vases.  In 
this  brilliant  hall,  in  the  centre  of 
the  West  End,  open  free  to  every- 
body, I  found  myself  the  only 
visitor !  Another  evening.  I  found 
three  people;  another,  seven  or 
eight. 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geology  has  not  the 
popular  attractions  of  the  Christy 
Minstrels  over  the  way,  or  the 
Criterion  Theatre  a  few  doors  off; 
still  there  must  be  many  among  the 
inhabitants  and  visitors  of  the 
Metropolis  who  would  find  matter  to 
interest  them  in  this  large  collection 
of  minerals,  pottery  and  statuary, 
founded  and  endowed  by  the  Eng- 
lish Nation  for  general  instruc- 
tion and  inteUigent  delight.  Parlia- 
ment voted  the  money;  architects, 
scientists,  with  other  fit  or  supposed 
tit  persons,  were  called  in ;  and  afber 
a  term  of  years  stood,  as  final  result, 
this  handsome  stone  structure  in 
Piccadilly  and  Jermyn  Street,  with 
its  hall,  and  its  gaUeries  and  lec- 
ture-rooms attached.  The  Museum 
being  filled  from  floor  to  roof  with 
interesting  objects,  and  provision 
made  for  opening  it  free,  as  afore- 
said, the  next  problem  which  pre- 
sented itself  (judging  from  facts) 
was  how,  without  absolute  breach 
of  any  rule,  to  secure  the  smallest 
possible  number  of  visitors,  to  keep 
this  large  Hall,  brilliant  lighted 
twice  a  week,  and  very  centrally 
situated,  unknown  to  the  public  in 
general.  Supposing  this  to  have 
been  the  problem,  it  has  been 
worked  out  more  effectually  than 
could  have  been  supposed  possible. 
The  only  entrance  (for  reasons 
which  may  be  good,  but  are  not 
obvious)  has  been  placed  in  Jermyn 
Street,  comparatively  little  used, 
this    part    of   it,   by  pedestrians; 


while  in  Piccadilly  stands  merely  a 
double  row  of  dull-looking  windows. 
But  is  there  no  intimation  to  the 
thousands  of  passers-by  in  that 
great  thorough&re  of  the  National 
Museum  which  is  there  awaitbg 
their  inspection?  0  yes!  Ahont 
ten  feet  from  the  ground,  on  a  small 
board,  precisely  fitting  over  one  of 
the  coign-stones  of  the  bnildiDg, 
the  better  to  escape  observation,  is 
a  faded  inscription  in  small  lettere, 
'Museum  of  Practical  Geology. 
Open  Free  to  the  Public.  Entrance 
in  Jermyn  Street.'  Probably  not 
one  passer-by  in  a  thousand  even 
sees  this  notice  (many  of  my  friends 
I  find  have  never  seen  it),  and  if  he 
does,  and  conceives  a  vrish  to  visit 
the  museum,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  how  the  entrance  in  Jermyn 
Street  is  to  be  got  at,  and  whether 
the  adventure  is  likely  to  be  easy  or 
troublesome.  He  who  does  by 
chance  see  the  notice,  and  resolves 
on  the  attempt,  ought  to  proceed  a 
little  way  farther  west  along  Picca- 
dilly, turn  to  the  left  down  Chnrch 
Place,  to  the  left  again  along  Jer- 
myn  Street,  and  there  he  will  find 
the  large  door  and,  probably  soli- 
tary, doorkeeper ;  or  else  he  may  tra- 
vel  a  little  &rther  east  and  go  down 
another  alley.  A  bold  inscription 
on  the  Piccadilly  front  announcing 
the  character  of  the  public  building, 
a  direction  board  at  the  comer  of 
Church  Place,  and  another  at  the 
comer  of  Jermyn  Street  and  Regent 
Street,  would  at  once  swell  the 
visitors  firom  units  to  hundreds. 
The  place  is  never  likely  to  be  veiy 
attractive  to  mere  idlers ;  but  many 
of  the  Public,  to  whom  it  is  '  open 
free,'  and  from  whom  at  the  same 
time  it  is  so  ingenioufily  concealed, 
would  find  the  means  of  instructive 
pleasure  here,  if  they  only  knew. 

The  chief  authors  of  the  present 
time  are  on  the  whole  much  civiller 
to  each  other,  at  least  in  public,  than 
those  of  a  little  while  ago.  Byron 
slanged  everybody,  Moore  shot  Ms 
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venomed  little  arrows,  Sonthey  en- 
tered into  acrimonions  personal  dis- 
putes, Coleridge  was  fall  of  oomplaint 
and  accosation,  Wilson  ferociously 
banged  those  who  differed  from 
him,  Leigh  Hant  attacked  and 
vituperated,  Hazlitt  was  a  phial  of 
bitterness,  Jeffrey,  Lockhart,  and 
others,  made  the  Reviews  vehicles 
of  invective,  even  Wordsworth  re- 
torted angrily  on  his  critics,  and 
the  whole  English  literary  world 
was  split  into  ill-natured  factions. 
Think,  had  there  been  a  Ptmch  in 
those  days  (make  whom  you  will 
editor  and  contributors),  what  bad 
language  would  inevitably  have 
bespattered  many  of  the  names  we 
now  venerate.  Scott  was  an  ex- 
ception to  all  this — ^kind,  manly, 
gentlemanly  Scott.  Such  was  his 
genial  nature,  equable  temper,  and 
social  sauoirfadre. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  do  not 
feel  sure  that  our  general  placidity 
is  not  mainly  due  to  a  growth  of 
indiffercD  ce,  intellectual  and  moral. 


It  would  seem  that  hardly  any- 
one, now-a-days,  out  of  the  state  of 
pupilage,  is  able  to  read.  The  Mo- 
dem Header  dips  into  many  books, 
and  skims  countless  newspapers 
and  magazines — ^is  as  the  swallow 
of  the  sea  of  literature,  not  the  fish. 
Everyone,  as  soon  as  he  can  hold  a 
pen,  wants  to  write,  and  gain 
repute  and  money — at  least  money ; 
for  Literature,  once  a  Priesthood, 
then  the  Gourt  and  high  Theatre 
of  Genius,  having  sunk  some  time 
ago  into  a  Profession,  is  now  be- 
come a  Trade,  or,  rather,  part  of  a 
Trade. 

Bookselling  has  long  been  called 
'The  Trade,'  as  par  excellence ;  and 
in  our  day  Authorship  exists  in  the 
main  to  supply  it  with  material. 
Moreover,  whatever  may  be  true  as 
to  animal  life,  the  artificial  arrange- 
ments of  Pablishers  and  Girculating 
Libraries  do  concoct  and  produce 
out  of  apparently  dead  matter,  in 
simulation    of    natural    births,    a 


countless  malbitade  of  Books,  or 
quasi-Books,  on  every  subject; 
chiefly  the  Novel  {Acarus  Mudti). 
It  has  been  discovered  that  every 
average  human  being,  of  either  sex, 
who  has  read  say  twenty  Modem 
Novels,  and  can  spell  moderately 
(but  this  can  be  managed),  may 
sit  down  and  write  a  Novel  of 
his  or  her  own,  of  which  the  Gircu- 
lating Libraries  will  take  x  copies, 
with  proportionate  arithmetical 
result  to  publisher  and  author. 

All  sorts  of  Magazines  and  Re- 
views fly  about  and  lie  about;  and 
his  lot  is  hard  who  cannot '  place ' 
his  Poem,  Tale,  Essay,  Boview, 
Sketch  of  Travel,  or  what-not; 
his  work  wretched  indeed  if  it 
will  not  pass  muster  somewhere. 
As  in  society,  so  in  professional 
literature,  if  you  have  a  clean  shirt, 
a  polite  and  firm  bearing,  and  your 
h's  in  the  right  place,  a  small  share 
of  commonplace  fluency  does  won- 
ders in  floating  any  number  of  cru- 
dities, stupidities,  and  futilities. 
They  soon  sink,  but  they  have  their 
day,  or  their  hour ;  and  other  such 
succeed  in  turn. 

Then  there  are  the  Newspapers 
which,  for  hundreds  lately,  now 
reckon  their  readers  by  millions, 
overrun  sea  and  land  with  Special 
Gorrespondents,  and  electrify  the 
whole  globe  with  their  influential 
currents.  Never  was  dreamed  of 
hitherto  such  a  School  of  Hasty 
Writing. 

As  'social'  paragraphist,  steer 
clear  of  action  for  libel  (even  that 
is  not  always  a  loss),  and,  making 
use  of  the  current  formula,  you  may 
write  almost  anything  about  any- 
body with  a  microscopic  minimum 
of  responsibility.  Personality  is 
among  the  most  marketable  of 
literary  commodities.  As  literary 
or  art  critic,  get  into  the  groove, 
and  you  can  deliver  irresponsible 
judgments  on  anybody  and  every- 
body with  the  importance  of  a  Chief 
Justice.  And  a  briefless  barrister, 
or  even  a  lawyer's  clerk,  has  the 
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beat  chance  of  being  called  to  the 
bench  in  these  courts. 


The  fatare  historian  of  English 
Literature  will  have  to  take  par- 
ticular note  of  a  certain  influence, 
making  itself  gradually  more  and 
more  felt  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  present  century  till  a  date 
not  yet  determinable — ^the  influence, 
namely,  of  France  ^on  our  novels, 
poems,  dramas,  and  criticisms.  The 
same  generation  which  has  wit- 
nessed, with  mingled  feelings,  the 
growth  of  Scientific  Atheism,  has 
seen  springing  up,  from  other  seed, 
a  no  less  luxuriant,  and,  as  some 
think,  even  more  noxious  crop,  of 
Prurient  Fiction.  French  novels 
are  themselves  read  in  largely  in- 
creasing quantity,  and  nothing  is 
any  longer  rejected  (far  from  it!) 
on  the  score  of  'immorality' — a 
word,  in  fact,  that  can  hardly  be 
mentioned  without  a  sneer.  Stories 
which  the  French  censorship  con- 
demned as  intolerable  are  praised 
in  high-class  English  reviews — 
stories  in  which,  mere  passions  and 
crimes  having  become  insipid,  Pari- 
sian cleverness  sets  itself  to  discover 
ingenious  varieties  of  vice  and  self- 
indulgence,  and  pose  them  in  forms 
of  literary  art.  English  novels 
carry  further  and  ^rtber  their  ex- 

Seriments  in  imitation  of  the  free-, 
cms  of  their  French  rivals;   rag 


by  rag  all  that  used  to  be 
thought  indispensable  for  decency 
is  put  aside,  and  sometimes  hard- 
ly  a  fig-let^  remains.  On  the 
stage,  we  import  neat  every  season 
the  most  highly  spiced  plays  and 
actresses  of  the  Boulevards ;  and 
all  round  the  year  native  adapta- 
tions, more  often  clumsy  than  neat, 
are  in  favour  at  our  theatres.  Our 
latest  school  of  poetry  prides  it- 
self on  its  admiration,  or  adoration, 
of  certain  artistio  fantastic  dealers 
in  curiosities  of  metre,  who  are 
also,  in  many  cases,  cold,  un- 
manly searchers-out  of  ingenuities 
of  cruelty  and  carnality.  In  short,  a 
literary  Morbus  OaUicw  has  seized 
upon  us,  and  continues  to  spread. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  it  can 
become  endemic.  And  when  the 
disease  has  abated,  it  will  become 
manifest  that  really  good  Art  is 
healthy  in  its  origin  and  wholesome 
in  its  influence. 


For  the  first  time  in  history, 
England  has  a  literaiy  Premier. 
This  ought  to  be  a  glorious  thing 
for  English  literature.  Yet,  among 
our  eminent  Men  of  Letters,  is  there 
one  living  who  is  proud  of  the 
career  and  position  of  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield?  Is  there  one  who 
thinks  him  the  right  man  to  lie 
Prime  Minister  P 
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THERE  is  a  certain  tendency  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  are 
most  earnest  in  the  cause  of  naval 
education  to  confuse  the  means  with 
the  end,  and  to  imagine   that  all 
that  is  wanted  is  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  such  sciences  as  mathe- 
inaticSy  physics,  geography,  astro- 
nomy, navigation  even,  or  pilotage, 
gunnery  or  naval  architecture.     In 
reality,  and  so  far  as  the  duties  of 
a  naval  ofi&cer  are  concerned,  all 
these  are  but  branches,    however 
important,    each    in    its    different 
degree,  of  that  one  science,  the  art 
of  war,  which  it  is  the  busmess  of 
his   life  to    practise.      From   this 
point  of  view,  the  raison  d*etre  of  a 
ship  of  war  is  her  power  of  fighting ; 
that  of  her  captain  is  the  skill  to  use 
that  power.    The  captain  of  a  ship 
of  war  is  therefore  called  on  to  pos- 
sess not  merely  the  skill  of  the  navi- 
gator, of  the  seaman,  of  the  engineer, 
of  the  gunner,  or  now-a-days  of  the 
electrician,  but  of  all  together,  di- 
rected by  the  knowledge  of  how  and 
when  to  use  each  to  the  best  advan- 
tage so  as  to  attain  the  desired  end. 
As  a  matter  of  first  necessity,  young 
officers  are  specially  instructed  in 
the  details  of  those  several  branches 
a  knowledge  of  each  of  which  must 
be  joined  together  in  the  perfect 
commander ;    but  it  is  not  by  that 
detailed  instruction  alone  that  they 
become  fitted  for  the  duties  which 
promotion  will  lay  on  them.    Where 
the  official    instruction    ends,    the 
higher     education    really    begins. 
From  that  time,  it  is  the  man's 
own  experience,  and  reading,   and 
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thought,  and  judgment,  which  must 
fit  him  for  the  requirements  of 
higher  rank. 

It  is  a  trite  proverb  that  experi- 
ence teaches  even  fools.     But  need- 
ful personal  experience  is  not  always 
to  be  had,  or  the  cost  of  its  lessons 
may  be  ruinous.     The  wise    man 
will  learn  from  the  experience  of 
others :    and  just  as  a  naval  officer 
learns  navigation  &om  the  theories 
and  practice  of  centuries,  embodied 
in  his  Inman  or  his  Raper,  or  as  he 
learns    seamanship    from  the  tra- 
ditions of  old,  whether  handed  down 
by  word  of  mouth,  or  recorded  by 
Darcy  Lever,  or  Boyd,  or  Nare3 ; 
so  also  will  he  learn  the  art  of  com- 
manding  ships  or  fleets  firom  the 
history  of  his  great  predecessors,  of 
what  they  have  done,  and  how  they 
have  done  it.     But  this  is  a  higher 
and  graver  study  than  all  that  has 
gone  before.     Certain  fixed    rules 
can  be  laid  down  for  observing  the 
sun  or  for  regulating  the  chrono* 
meters.     The  different  points  of  sea- 
manship are  learned  and  understood 
by  the  average  boatswain,  as  well 
as  by  his  commanding  officer.      A 
given  battery  will  send  an  electric 
current  through  a  known  resistance. 
Steam  at  a  given  pressure  will  drive 
the  ship  at  a  known  speed ;  and  the 
measures  necessary  for    obtaining 
that  pressure  and  that  speed  are  ac- 
quired by  hundreds.     But  the  sci- 
ence of  war  is  not  one  of  mere  rule 
and  precedent ;  for  changing  condi- 
tions change  almost  every  detail, 
and  that  too  in  a  manner  which  it 
is  often  impossible  to  foresee. 
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The  commanding  officer  who 
hopes  to  win,  not  merely  to 
tnmble  into  distinction,  mast  there- 
fore be  prepared  beforehand  for 
every  eventuality.  The  knowledge 
of  what  has  happened  already  will 
not  only  teach  him  by  precedent ; 
so  far  as  that  is  possible,  it  is  easy, 
and  within  the  compass  of  every-day 
abilities :  it  will  also  suggest  to 
him  things  that  have  never  yet  been 
done;  things  in  the  planning  of 
which  he  may  rise  to  the  height  of 
genins,  in  the  executing  of  which 
he  may  rise  to  the  height  of  gpnndenr. 
And  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  exact 
story  of  difficulties  overcome,  of 
brave  defence  or  brilliant  achieve- 
ment, interesting  in  itself  aa  a  story 
of  gallantry  or  heroism,  becomes,  to 
the  naval  officer,  a  study  of  real  and 
technical  importance. 

It  was,  I  may  believe,  some  such 
ideas  as  these  which  determined 
Captain  Golomb,  shortly  after  the 
Anstro-Italian  war  of  1866,  to  bring 
before  the  United  Service  Institu- 
tion a  paper  which  he  aptly  named 
'Lessons  from  Lissa.'^  But  the 
conditions  of  Captain  Golomb's 
lecture  led  him  to  devote  the  short 
time  at  his  disposal  to  discussing 
some  of  the  details  of  the  battle 
— then  only  imperfectly  known — 
rather  than  to  giving  a  complete 
and  connected  account  of  it,  or  en- 
tering at  all  into  the  personal, 
political,  or  even  strategical  con- 
ditions under  which  the  battle  was 
fought.  The  paper  is  an  admirable 
and  suggestive  essay  on  the  tactics 
of  the  two  fleete;  but  it  is  not, 
ft  does  not  pretend  to  be,  the  story 
of  the  battle,  still  less  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  and  thus  in  a  measure  loses 
sighb  of  the  circumstances  which 
neutralised  the  greater  force  of  the 
Italians,  and  originated  the  suc- 
cessful attack  of  we  Austrians. 


But  imperfect  as  it  is,  Captain 
Colomb's  paper  is  the  only  account 
of  Lissa  which  has  appeared  in 
English;  with  the  exception,  of 
course,  of  the  hasty,  incorrect,  or 
entirely  false  accounts  which  were 
sent  home  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  by  the  correspondents  of 
the  several  newspapers,  some  of 
whom  dated  their  letters  from 
Trieste  or  Pola,  but  many  from 
Vienna  or  Milan,  retailing  the 
merest  gossip  of  the  cafes.  It  thos 
happens  that  of  this  battle,  which 
Captein  Colomb  has  described  as 
<  beyond  all  bounds  the  most  im- 
portant naval  occurrence  smoe 
Tra&lgar,'  a  battle  fought  only 
twelve  years  ago,  little  or  nothing 
is  accurately  Jbiown  :  scarcely  aa 
incident  in  it  that  is  not  every  day 
misrepresented,  and  even  the  name 
of  the  victorious  admiral  mis-spelt.' 
This  is  not  very  satisfactory :  to  na, 
as  a  nation  supposed  to  be  the 
nursery  and  the  storehouse  of  naval 
science  and  naval  tradition,  it  is  not 
very  creditable. 

Wilhelm,  the  son  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Earl  von  Tegetthoff,  was 
bom  at  Marburg  in  Styriaonthe 
23rd  of  December,  1827,  We  are, 
as  yet,  told  nothing  of  his  childhood, 
except  that  he  spent  some  of  it  in 
the  Gymnasium  at  Marburg ;  but  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  the 
College  for  Naval  Cadete  at  Yenioe. 
There  he  stayed  for  five  years :  he 
was  nearly  eighteen  when  he  made 
his  first  experience  of  sea-service. 
On  the  23rd  of  July,  1845,  ^®  ^^^ 
appointed  to  the  Moniecuecoli  brig, 
and  afterwards  to  the  corvette 
Adria ;  on  board  which  ships,  whilst 
cruising  in  the  Adriatic  and  Archi- 
pelago,ne  learned  the  more  practical 
part  of  his  duties.  On  the  27th  of 
January,  1848,  he  was  made  an  en- 


'  Journal  of  the  IMited  Service  InatUution,  vol.  xi.  p.  104. 

*  The  mis-spellings  show  considerable  ingenuity.  Starting  with  the  data  that  its 
consonants  are  t,  g,  f,  and  a  doubtftd  h,  these  have  been  arranged  by  ones  or  twos,  in 
almost  eyery  possible  combination.  Tegethofl^  Tegetoff,  Teggetoffi  Teghetof^  are  only 
some  of  the  many  ways  that  have  come  under  my  notice. 
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sign  of  the  second  class  ;  and  was 
raised  to  the  first  class,  three  months 
later,  on  the  i8th  of  April. 

The  Austrian  Navy  was,  at  this 
period,  a  service  of  extremely  small 
importance,  either  from  a  national 
or  political  point  of  view.  It  was 
feeble:  it  was  neglected  by  the 
Government ;  and  every  hreuzer 
spent  on  it  was  gmdged.  In  the 
interior  of  the  coantry,  it  was 
scarcely  known  that  there  was  a 
navy  at  all.  The  officers  were, 
almost  to  a  man,  natives  of  the 
Italian  provinces  :  the  few  Germans 
amongst  them — sons  of  Government 
officials  civil  or  military,  whose  rank 
and  position  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pushing  forward  their  re- 
lations in  a  service  where  compe- 
tition  was  not  keen — had  either 
to  assimilate  themselves  to  their 
Italian  comrades,  or  to  lead  a  life 
of  solitude  or  seclusion.  In  Venice 
the  fleet  was  openly  spoken  of  as 
belonging  to  the  Italian  nation: 
and  'Young  Italy'  counted  many 
of  its  warmest  supporters  on  board 
the  Austrian  ships  of  war.  The 
two  Bandieras,  chiefs  of  the  rising 
of  1844,  who  had  been  shot  at 
Gosenza,  were  naval  officers,  a  lien- 
tenant  and  ensign,  and  the  sons  of 
a  naval  officer,  an  admiral.  Of 
the  seven  who  were  executed  with 
them,  one  other,  Moro,  was  also  an 
officer  of  the  Navy.  They  had 
tampered,  on  a  large  scale,  with  the 
fideUfy  of  the  seamen ;  and  they 
had  aJl  but  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  Bdlona,  frigate.  These 
were  things  of  public  notoriety; 
and  those  Austrians  who  knew  that 
a  navy  did  exist,  connected  their 
idea  of  it  principally  with  the 
memory  of  convicted  traitors;  in 
which  they  were  afterwards  justified 
by  the  fact  that  when  the  war  of 
1848  broke  out,  and  Venice  threw 
ofE  the  Austrian  yoke,  most  of 
the  naval  officers  flung  in  their  lot 
with  the  revolutionary  cause.  In 
doing    so,    however,    they    &iled 


to  secure  the  ships.  These  were 
still  held  by  the  Austrians,  but 
were  for  the  time  useless,  as  the 
few  officers  that  remained  were  in- 
sufficient in  number,  and  the  Sar- 
dinian fleet,  mistress  of  the  Adriatic, 
prevented  all  attempts  at  reorgan- 
isation. It  was  not  till  the  Sardi- 
nians,  after  their  defeat  at  Novara 
(March  23,  1849),  and  the  pressure 
thus  brought  on  Piedmont  by  land, 
were  compelled  to  withdraw  their 
ships,  that  the  Austrian  Navy  could 
show  signs  of  life,  and  was  able 
with  the  few  ships  they  could  fit  out 
to  close  the  blockade  of  Venice, 
which  finally  surrendered  on  the 
22nd  of  August,  1849. 

During  the  early  part  of  this 
period  of  enforced  inactivity, 
Tegetthofi*  was  an  ensign  on  board, 
one  after  the  other,  the  brig  Monte- 
cuccolt^  the  brig  Trieste  and  the 
firigate  Bellona^  where,  at  best,  he 
was  but  perfecting  himself  in  habits 
of  discipline,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  mternal  economy  of  ships  of 
war.  He  was  afterwards  aide-de- 
camp of  Field-Marshal  Martini,  the 
then  head  of  the  Navy,  and  went 
with  him  in  his  embassy  to  Naples ; 
but  returned  in  time  to  take  his 
share  of  the  blockading  on  board 
his  old  ship  Adria,  After  the  peace 
he  served  on  board  the  steamer 
Maria  Anna  in  the  Levant,  and  was 
present  in  the  PeirsBus  during  the 
English  blockade  of  that  port  on 
account  of  the  Don  Pacifico  afiair, 
now  almost  forgotten,  or  remem- 
bered  only  by  Dr.  Dasent's  clever 
skit.3  He  was  promoted  on  June 
4,  1 85 1,  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
of  the  second  class;  and  on 
November  4,  1852,  to  the  first 
class,  in  which  grade  he  served 
again  on  board  the  MonteoticcoU  sjid 
the  corvette  Carolina,  and  in  1854 
was  appointed  to  command  the 
schooner  Elisabeth,  from  which 
shortly  afterwards  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  steamer  Taurus. 

These  rapid  changes  speak  of  the 


*  Jest  and  Earnest,  vol.  ii.  p.  iio. 
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diBorganised  and  unsettled  condition 
in  which  the  Austrian  Navy  was  at 
the  time.  The  ships  were  there, 
though  in  bad  state,  but  the  officers 
were  very  few,  and  seem  to  have 
been  transferred  from  one  to  the 
other,  either  at  the  caprice  of  the 
authorities,  or  in  accordance  with 
the  necessities  of  the  dockyard.  In 
command  of  the  Taurus,  however, 
Tegetthoff  remained  for  some  time, 
employed,  daring  the  Crimean  war, 
in  a  sort  of  x)olice  duty  in  the  Sulina 
mouth  of  the  Danube.  This  duty 
was  neither  pleasant  nor  easy  ;  and 
Tegetthoff  not  only  gained  credit 
by  the  way  in  which  he  performed 
it,  but  was  brought  to  the  fis^vour- 
able  notice  of  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian. 

After  the  general  break-up  in 
1843,  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
overwhelming  Italian  element,  the 
Navy  seems  to  have  become  sud- 
denly popular.  Many  officers  from 
North  Germany  and  Denmark  were 
induced  to  take  service  under  the 
Austrian  flag.  The  command-in- 
chief  was  given  to  a  Dane,  Admiral 
Dahlerup,  who  is  described  as  hav- 
ing some  difficulty  in  acconuno- 
dating  himself  to  the  very  mixed 
materials  put  at  his  disposal — Old 
Austrian,  North  German,  and 
Danish  officers,  merchant  skippers, 
Germans,  Slaves,  Dalmatians,  and 
lUyrians:  to  fuse  them  into  one 
homogeneous  whole  was  no  easy 
task. 

Numbers  of  cadets,  too,  came  in, 
members  of  the  best  Austrian  fami- 
lies, and  among  them,  setting  the 
example,  the  Emperor's  brother, 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand  Maxi- 
milian.  After  a  short  service  in  the 
subordinate  ranks,  the  Archduke 
was  appointed,  in  1854,  Bear- Ad- 
miral and  head  of  the  Navy.  He 
was  then  only  twenty- two :  but  his 
zeal  compensated,  to  some  extent, 
for  his  want  of  experience  ;  and  for 
the  next  ten  years  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  good  of  the  service  over 
which  he  really  presided.  Under 
his  fostering  care  an  excellent  dock- 


yard and  arsenal  were  constracted 
and  fortified  at  Pola.  Many  ships 
were  built,  amongst  them  a  line-of- 
battle  ship  and  three  large  frigates. 
One  of  these,  the  Novara,  was  sent 
on  a  combined  scientific  and  training 
expedition,  a  voyage  round  the 
world ;  and  in  1857,  also  in  the  in- 
terests of  navigation  and  the  deve- 
lopment  of  Austrian  commerce, 
Tegetthoff  was  despatched,  in  com- 
pany with  the  distinguished  orni- 
thologist. Dr.  Heuglin,  on  a  semi- 
official  journey  in  Egypt  and  Arabia ; 
the  object  being  to  collect  local 
information  which  might  throw  new 
light  on  the  project  of  cutting  a 
canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
with  a  possible  view  to  take  an 
early  advantage  of  the  Canal,  if  it 
should  be  completed,  and,  amongst 
other  things,  to  select  a  point  suit- 
able for  a  coaling  station. 

The  two  travelled  up  the  Nile  to 
Thebes,  and  from  there,  by  caravan, 
to  Kosseir,  on  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
thence  southwards,  examining  both 
coasts  as  they  went.  Near  Bender 
Ghim,  in  Somali  Land,  they  were 
attacked  by  the  natives,  taken 
prisoners,  and  detained  until  their 
ransom  was  duly  paid.  Dr. 
Heuglin,  who  had  been  sev^erelj 
wounded,  crossed  over  to  Aden  and 
returned  to  Cairo,  whilst  Tegetdioff 
pursued  his  investigations  by  him- 
self.  In  an  open  boat,  and  against 
the  north-easterly  monsoon  of  the 
Gulf  of  Aden,  he  crossed  over  to 
Makallah,  coasted  along  to  Bas 
Fartak,  and  crossed  again  to  Soco- 
tra.  After  exploring  this  island, 
he  went  back  to  Aden,  and  so  to 
Egypt  and  to  Europe. 

Whilst  at  Aden  he  received  his 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain  of 
the  third  class;  and  after  serving 
on  shore  at  Trieste  for  a  few 
months,  he  was,  in  the  autumn  of 
1858,  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  screw  corvette  Erzh^rzog  Fried* 
richy  and  sent  to  the  coast  of 
Morocco  to  inquire  after  the  crew 
of  a  merchant  ship  wrecked  there, 
who  were  said  to  have  been  car- 
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ried  as  slaves  into  the  interior. 
What  with  the  Spanish  war,  the 
wanton  attacks  of  some  French 
-ships  and  the  threatening  neigh- 
bourhood of  an  English  squadron, 
the  whole  coast  was  in  a  yerj  dis- 
turbed state,  and  anj  Europeans, 
Austrians  or  others,  thrown  help- 
less on  shore,  would  certainly  be 
condemned  to  slavery  if  not  to 
•death.  The  ErzherzogFriedrich  had 
examined  the  whole  coast  of  Mo- 
rocco east  of  tho  Straits  without 
obtaining  any  tidings  of  the  cast- 
aways. Before  going  west  she  put 
into  Gibraltar  for  letters,  and  re- 
ceived orders  to  return  at  once  to 
the  Adriatic.  War  with  France  and 
Ttaly  was  imminent,  and  the  safety 
of  the  ship,  as  well  as  the  defence 
of  the  home  ports,  rendered  her 
immediate  recall  necessary. 

In  the  Adriatic,  however,  no- 
thing was  done.  The  French  fleet, 
in  overpowering  force,  swept  the  sea, 
but  was  not  at  first  strong  enough 
to  attack  Venice.  Afterwards,  when 
a  number  of  floating  batteries  and. 
ships  of  the  line  had  been  brought 
roimd,  Louis  Napoleon  judged  it 
opportune  to  send  an  autographic 
note  to  Franz  Joseph ;  and  on  the 
basis  of  this,  peace  was  shortly  after- 
wards concluded .  During  this  time 
the  Austrian  fleet  was  altogether 
unequal  to  any  offensive  measures, 
though  such  were  indeed  proposed. 
Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere,  who 
commanded  the  ships  which  insti- 
tuted the  blockade,  teUs  us  that — 

The  officers  of  the  Austrian  sqnadron 
were  full  of  ardour ;  they  were,  even  then, 
the  same  brave  officers  who  afterwards 
triuxnphed  at  Lissa.  They  asked  to  be  led 
out.  They  felt  humiliated  by  the  blockade : 
they  would  endeaYour  to  raise  it.  But  the 
Archduke  would  not  venture  his  fleet.  If 
it  should  be  lost,  Austria  would  neyer 
wmction  its  beine  replaced.  He  chose 
latheT  to  follow  the  example  set  by  the 
defenders  of  Sebastopol,  ana  applied  him- 
self to  prevent  our  approaching  the  town. 
The  line-of-battle  ship  Kcuser,  which  had 
been  lately  launched  at  Pola,  was  anchored 
in  mid«channel ;  and  instead  of  completing 


her  equipment,  arrangements  were  made  to 
sink  her  at  once,  if  necessary,  so  as  to  close 
the  only  passage  available  for  ships  having 
even  a  moderate  draught  of  water.^ 

We  are  told  that  amongst  those 
anxious  to  make  a  dash  against 
the  French  squadron  Tegetthoff  was 
conspicuous :  and  it  seems  not  im- 
probable that  a  man  of  courage  and 
resource,  such  as  he  afterwards 
proved  himself  to  be,  might  have 
out  off  some  of  the  small  cruisers  or 
store  ships  in  the  Adriatic,  and  have 
made  an  unexpected  diversion  by  an 
attack  on  the  coast  of  France.  But 
the  attempt  was  not  permitted ;  and 
till  the  close  of  the  war  the  Erzhev' 
zog  Friedrich  remained  as  inactive 
as  the  other  ships. 

After  the  peace  Tegetthoff  was 
appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Archduke,  and  in  this  capacity 
accompanied  him  to  Brazil  on  board 
the  stumer  KaUerin  Elisabeth.  The 
account  of  this  voyage  has  been 
written  at  great  length  by  the 
Archduke  himself.  Apart  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  the  journal 
of  a  prinoe  and  emperoi^round 
whose  name  such  a  halo  of  romance 
has  circled — ^it  is  a  very  common- 
place record  of  travel,  and  has  here 
no  special  interest  beyond  describ- 
ing to  us  how  the  Archduke  and  his 

aide-de-camp  T were  ducked  on 

crossing  the  Line,  and  reminding  us 
of  the  bond  of  union  between  Teget- 
thoff and  the  head  of  the  Austnan 
Navy.  Of  the  two,  Tegetthoff  was 
five  years  the  senior;  he  was  alto- 
gether the  stronger  intellect,  and 
there  seems  reason  to  believe  that 
the  relation  between  them  was  that 
of  friend  to  friend  rather  than  of 
commander  to  admiral,  or  of  lord- 
ling  to  prince.  It  is  certain  that 
there  was  a  close  intimacy,  and  the 
Archduke  was  able  to  advance  his 
friend's  interests  at  the  same  time 
that  he  advanced  those  of  the  ser- 
vice. 

On    their    return    from    Brazil, 
Tegetthoff  was,  on  April  24,   i860, 
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made  a  captain  of  the  second  class, 
and  in  this  rank  he  commanded  the 
frigate  Radetzky  in  the  Levant 
until  the  autumn  of  i86z,  when  she 
was  put  out  of  commission.  On 
November  3  following  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  tiie  first  class,  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the 
Novara,  the  50-gun  frigate  which 
had  just*oome  homefrom  her  voyage 
round  the  world.  He  was  then,  not- 
withstanding his  want  of  seniority, 
sent  into  the  Levant  as  commodore^ 
and  was  present  in  Greek  waters,  in 
Phalemm  Bay  or  the  Peir»us,  for  a 
great  part  of  1862-3,  during  the 
revolution  and  the  accession  of 
King  George.  Afterwards,  as  the 
Novara  was  found  to  be  in  want  of 
extensive  repairs,  he  was  turned 
over  to  the  Schuocurzenberg,  a  frigate 
of  the  same  size,  and  in  her,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Radetzky^  of  31  guns, 
was,  at  the  end  of  1863,  at  Port  Said, 
inspecting  the  works  of  the  Ganali 
on  which,  in  fieust,  he  is  said  to  have 
written  a  clear  and  valuable  report. 
He  was  still  there  when  he  received 
orders  to  go  immediately  to  the 
North  Sea,  where  the  naval  power 
of  Denmark  threatened  to  oaulk 
some  of  the  military  plans  of  the 
Germanic  spoilera. 

With  the  Seikwarzenbergy  Badetz- 
hy,  and  a  ^^-vessel,  the  Seehwid^ 
TegetthofE  mmiediately  went  round 
to  Brest,  where  he  was  joined  by 
three  Prussian  gunboats,  BlUzy  Baeir 
lieJCf  and  Adler,  These  were  put 
under  his  orders,  and  with  the 
squadron  so  formed  he  left  for  a 
cruise  against  the  Danes,  who  were, 
it  was  said,  blockading  the  mouths 
of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser.  It  was 
about  noon  on  the  9th  of  May,  1864, 
that,  within  sight  of  Heligoland,  he 
met  the  Danish  squadron  under 
Commodore  Suenson.  The  Seehwid 
was  not  in  company,  and  the  three 
Prussian  gunboats  were  paltry  little 
things,  BO  that  his  effective  force 
consisted  of  simply : 

Schtmrgenberg     .   400  h.f.    48  guns 
Badetzky     ,        .    300  h.p.    31  gons 

As  agaiiust  the  Danish  force : 


JyUand 
Heimdal 


300  E.P.  42  gou 
400  H.P.  44  gone 
350  HJ.    16  gmiB 


The  Austrians  were  clearly  over- 
matched; and  the  Danes,  both  in 
prestige  and  efficiency,  were  not  an 
enemy  to  whom  one  would  willingly 
give  odds.  Nevertheleas,  Tegett^yff 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  He  waa 
steering  towards  the  north,  Suenson 
towards  the  south;  and  the  two, 
advancing  straight  against  each 
other,  came  within  range  about  a 
quarter  before  two  o'clock^ 

The  action  which  followed  waa 
the  first,  and  with  the  exception  of 
that,  a  few  months  later,  between 
the  Kea/r$age  and  Alabama,  remains 
the  only  one  fought  between  wooden 
ships  under  steun  and  armed  with 
heavy  shell  guns;  but  on  neither 
side  does  any  exceptional  use  seem 
to  have  been  made  of  the  steam- 
power;  and  the  damage  and  loss  in- 
flioted  by  the  shells  were  no  greater 
than  were  in  many  cases,  dur- 
ing the  old  French  war,  in- 
flicted by  much  smaller  cold  shot 
The  hostile  frigates,  on  each  side  in 
close  order,  one  astern  of  the  other, 
passed  in  opposite  directions,  inter- 
changing their  starboard  broedsidee. 
The  Danes  then  turned  to  starboard, 
trying  to  cut  off  the  Prussiau  gnn- 
boats,  which  were  a  long  way  astern; 
and  to  prev^it  this  the  Austrians 
also  tunied  to  starboard,  counter- 
marching their  line.  But  in  this 
they  were  a  little  late,  and  the 
Scliwa/Tzmberg^  as  she  advanced  to- 
wards the  south,  received  a  raking 
broadside  from  the  IJiels  JueL.  They 
did,  however,  prevent  any  attack  on 
the  gunboats,  and  the  two  squadrons 
ran  in  parallel  lines  at  a  distance  of 
about  500  yards  apart,  and  heading 
at  first  towards  the  south-west ;  tiie 
Schwarzenberg  and  the  NieU  Juel, 
the  Badetzky  and  the  JyUand,  snp- 
ported  by  the  Heimdaly  keeping  up  a 
orisk  fire  on  each  other.  About  three 
a  shell  from  the  NieU  Juel  lodged 
in  the  bunt  of  the  Schwarzenberg^ 
foresail  and  burst  there,  setting  it 
on  fire.    This  rapidly  spread,  and 
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the  fore  topmast  was  enveloped  in 
flames.  The  fire  of  the  Niels  Jud 
prevented  all  attempts  at  extinguish- 
ing them,  and  the  ship  had  to  be 
kept  right  before  the  wind,  which 
was  easterly.  A  little  after  four  they 
were  within  the  territorial  waters  of 
Heligoland,  and  the  action  ended. 

The  question  has  often  been 
mooted  whether  an  action,  begun 
ontside,  may  not  be  finished  within 
nentral  waters.  Bynkershoek  has 
laid  down  the  rule  that  it  may ; 
some  of  Stowell's  decisions  seem  to 
sanction  it;  and,  apart  from  the 
arguments  of  lawyers,  there  are 
cases  on  record  in  which  an  Eng- 
lish admiral  has  taken  the  same 
view — notably,  that  of  August  19, 
1759,  ^l^on  Boscawen  captured  or 
burnt  De  la  Clue's  ships  in  Lagos 
Bay.  It  is  quite  possible,  that  Com- 
modore Suenson,  who  had  the  Aus- 
trians  distinctly  in  his  grip,  migbt 
have  followed  the  precedent,  and 
given  rise  to  international  disputes 
and  certain  ill  feehng ;  but  the  pre- 
sence of  the  English  frigate  Aurora^ 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Leopold 
McClintock,  prevented  any  such 
oomplication.  The  Austrians  an- 
choi^,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
Sehwarzenherg'e  foremast  went  over 
tbe  side,  but  the  fire  was  not  com- 
pletely extinguished  till  ten  o'clock 
at  night.  The  Danes,  meanwhile, 
after  lying-to  for  some  time,  repair- 
ing damages,  had  gone  north.  They 
had  suffered  heavily,  and  were  in 
no  condition  to  keep  up  a  blockade 
of  Heligoland,  so  that  the  Aus- 
trians, getting  under  way,  crossed 
over,  xmhindered,  to  Cuxhaven, 
wbere  they  anchored  early  the  next 
morning. 

Independent  of  the  damage  done 
to  the  ships — ^and  the  Schwarzenberg 
was  certainly  incapable  of  any  pro- 
longed defence — the  loss  in  men 
stands  thus:  Danes,  14  killed,  54 
wounded.  Austrians,  36  killed,  52 
badly  wounded,  and  a  great  many 
slightly ;  of  which  total  quite  six- 
sevenths  fell  on  the  Schwarzenberg, 
But  the  blockade  was  raised :  the 


Austrians  hfbd  met  the  Danes  with 
a  weaker  force,  and  had  not  been 
crushed.  The  convenient  neigh- 
bourhood of  neutral  water  was  not 
put  too  prominently  forward,  and 
the  Germans  claimed  an  efifective 
victory,  as,  in  &ct,  it  strategically 
was,  for  the  Danish  operations  on 
the  coast  were  perforce  ended. 
The  Austrian  emperor  acknow- 
ledged TegetthofiTs  teleg^phic  mes- 
sage by  one  promoting  him  to 
the  rank  of  rear-admiraJ,  and  con- 
ferring on  him  the  Order  of  the 
Iron  Crown,  with  a  war  decoration. 
Undoubtedly  Tegetthoff  deserved 
well  of  the  allied  sovereigns.  He 
had  fought  a  superior  enemy, 
superior  both  in  force  and  in  pres- 
tige. He  had  fought  boldly,  and 
though  beaten,  was  still  so  far  suc- 
cessful that  the  Danish  Navy  had  no 
further  influence  on  the  war. 

Tegetthoff  was  now  employed  for 
a  few  months  in  the  War  OflRce  at 
Vienna,  and  in  1865  was  again  in 
command  of  a  small  squadron  in 
the  Mediterranean.  With  this,  in 
the  beginning  of  1866,  he  was  re- 
called to  Pola,  to  take  part  in  the 
war  with  Italy,  which  was  finally 
declared  on  June  20. 

This  new  war  found  the  Austrian 
Navy  in  a  very  unprepared  con- 
dition. The  popular  idea  seems  to 
have  been  that  the  late  alliance 
with  Prussia  had  inaugurated  a 
reign  of  peace ;  that  there  were  to 
be  no  more  wars ;  and  though,  as 
a  measure  of  precaution,  an  army 
might  be  necessary,  to  spend  money 
on  a  fleet  was  downright  waste,  and, 
in  the  impoverished  state  of  the 
Treasury,  a  thing  not  to  be  thought 
of.  Accordingly,  the  ships  which 
were  unfinished  when  the  Archduke 
Maximilian  went  to  Mexico,  were 
unfinished  still ;  and  what«  ships 
there  were,  had  been  permitted  to 
lie  by,  waiting  till  it  was  convenient 
to  repair  them.  But  though  Maxi- 
milian was  no  longer  there  to  direct 
the  work,  or  to  push  it  forward, 
when  the  necessity  occurred,  the 
navy  still  enjoyed  the  benefit    of 
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his  rale.  He  liad  insisted  that  the 
navy  should  be  a  national  force, 
that  the  ships  and  their  engines, 
as  well  as  their  men,  shonld  be 
Austrian.  The  arsenal  at  Pola  was 
a  reality;  and  the  ships,  though 
unfinished,  were  in  their  own 
hands,  to  be  got  ready  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  one  point  in  which 
they  had  trusted  to  foreign  re- 
sources was  the  only  one  that 
utterly  failed  them.  But  it  was 
an  important  one.  A  number  of 
heavy  guns  which  had  been  ordered 
from  Krupp's  works  were  stopped 
by  the  Prussians,  and  the  want 
could  not  now  be  adequately  sup- 
plied. 

The  spirit  of  the  service  was, 
however,  excellent.  Tegetthoff, 
with  the  few  ships  ready  for  sea, 
took  up  his  station  at  Fasana ;  and 
whilst  the  men — ^raw  recruits  most 
of  them — were  drilled  almost  in- 
cessantly, the  Admiral  inspired  the 
commanding  officers,  and  through 
them  the  seamen,  with  courage  and 
confidence.  Other  ships  were  fitted 
out,  hastily,  imperfectly,  but  still 
equal  to  the  emergency.  The  two 
large  ships,  armoured  frigates  of 
the  first  class,  were  pushed  forward ; 
their  spars  were  not  ready,  but 
they  were  jury-rigged,  and  sent  to 
Fasana.  These  were  ships  which, 
though  somewhat  smaller,  may,  in 
horse-power  and  armour,  be  com- 
pared to  our  Royal  Odk;  wooden 
ships,  with  4^-inch  plating,  of  800 
horse-power,  of  5,130  tons  dis- 
placement, and,  fiiiling  the  Elrupp 
guns,  armed  with  16  smoo^- 
bore  48.pounders.  On  board  one 
of  these,  the  Erzherzog  Ferdinand 
MaximUiaM — ^which  was  shortly 
called  Ferdina/nd  Max^  or,  affec- 
tionately, Max — Tegetthoff  hoisted 
his  flag.  Presently  came  the 
Kaiser^  a  90.gun  sMp,  similar  to 
those  two-deckers  which,  only 
three  or  four  years  before,  had 
formed  the  bulk  of  our  Mediterra- 
nean fleet.  Then  came  the  Novara^ 
which  had  narrowly  escaped  burn- 
ing at  the  hands  of  an  incendiary. 


but  vdiich  had  been  repaired  as 
quickly  and  as  well  as  circnm- 
stances  permitted ;  then  also  the 
Don  Juan  de  Austria,  meant  for  an 
armour-plated  ship,  but  iron-clad 
only  at  the  water  line,  and  the 
after  part ;  forward,  the  want  of 
the  plates  was  supplied  by  wooden 
planking.  By  the  end  of  June  the 
Admiral  had  with  him,  under  his 
immediate  orders,  the  whole  of  the 
available  force  of  the  Austrian 
Navy :  7  iron-clad  frigates,  the  90- 
gun  ship,  two  5o-guii  frigates,  four 
smaller,  and  a  number  of  gan- 
yessels,  gun-boats,  and  ^t  steamers, 
including  one  of  the  Austrian 
Lloyd's  Doats.  But  everything  was 
in  the  rough — ^the  ships,  as  I  have 
just  said,  very  much  so  ;  the  masts 
and  rigging,  the  fittings  and  the 
guns,  such  as  could  be  got  most 
readily  and  most  quickly.  'Only 
send  them,*  wrote  Tegetthoff— 
'  send  them  as  they  are ;  I'll  find 
some  use  for  them.* 

The  men  were  almost  all  newlj 
raised ;  their  gun-drill  went  on  all 
day  and  every  day ;  they  were  ex- 
ercised more  especially  in  firing 
concentrated  brosuisides — ^that  is,  in 
layine  the  guns  by  marks  on  the 
ships  decks,  so  as  all  to  converge 
to  a  focus,  and  firing  them  as  one, 
at  the  word.  Above  all,  the  several 
captains  were  fully  in  the  Admiral's 
confidence.  Promoted  as  he  had  been, 
for.  actual  service  without  reference 
to  seniority,  Tegetthoff  was  pro- 
bablv  junior  to  many  of  those  nn- 
der  nis  conunand.  Possibly  he  felt 
this  might  be  a  difficulty  in  his  waj. 
It  does  not  appear  to  nave  been  so; 
the  hopes  and  fears,  and  plans  and 
strategy  and  tactics  of  the  cam* 
paign  before  them  seem  to  have 
been  discussed  in  friendly  conclave 
of  which  Tegetthoff  was  the  presi- 
dent and  the  soul.  He  imbued 
them  vnth  his  fieiy  spirit.  The 
wooden  ships  might  be  roughly 
armoured  with  ranges  of  chain- 
cable  fastened  on  abreast  of  the 
boilers:  it  would  give  the  stokers 
some    sense    of   protection.     The 
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gtma  were  weak:  they  mnst  be 
supplemented  by  the  ^ps  them- 
selves :  if  a  48-poiLiid  shot  would 
not  pierce  the  enemy's  plates,  a 
5,000-ton  ship  might.  Hence  the 
determination  to  use  the  ships 
freely  as  rams.  To  fire  by  concen- 
trated broadsides  and  to  ram — 
these  were  the  elements  of  the 
tactics,  the  details  of  which  were 
discussed  in  all  their  probable  bear- 
ings. When  the  day  came  that 
saw  them  face  to  face  with  the 
enemy,  every  captain  knew  the 
Admiral's  intention  as  well  as  the 
Admiral  himself  did ;  every  officer 
knew  what  had  to  be  done,  and 
every  man  had  some  idea  of  it,  and 
above  all  knew  that  he  had  to 
fight. 

The  Italian  Navy  was  on  a  widely 
•  different  footing  from  the  Austrian. 
.'From,  the  birth  of  the  kingdom, 
six  years  before,  the  fixed  idea  of 
the  Italians  had  been  to  have  a  navy. 
They  aimed  at  being  a  great  naval 
power ;  and,  by  a  liberal  expendi- 
ture, had  got  together  a  number  of 
ships  that  could  compare  even  with 
the  fleets  of  England  or  France. 
They  were  able  to  collect  at  An- 
cona  a  force  of  twelve  armour- 
plated  ships,  besides  a  large  number 
of  powerful  wooden  frigates  and 
smfluler  craft. 

Of  their  armoured  ships,  most 
bad  been  built  abroad ;  the  two 
largest,  the  Re  d^Italia  and  the 
Be  di  PortogallOy  in  America.  These 
were  wooden  ships,  of  5,700  tons 
displacement ;  they  wero  armoured 
with  5^inch  plates,  had  engines 
of  800  horse  power,  and  could 
steam  at  from  12  to  13  knots. 
Some  controversy  arose  afterwards 
.as  to  whether  their  construction  was 
as  good  as  it  was  believed  to  be ; 
they  were  said  to  be  unsound,  built 
•of  green  wood,  and  incurably  foul 
from  the  filth  that  had  been  thrown 
down  the  lining,  and  so  built  into 
them.  I  find  no  mention  of  all 
this  on  the  part  of  the  Italians, 
and  believe  that  it  was  merely  a 
trade  roport,  raised  by  rival  builders 


eager  for  a  contract.  But  in  any 
case,  though  such  defecte,  if  they 
existed,  would  have  ronderod  the 
ships  unserviceable  as  cruisers  or 
for  a  prolonged  campaign,  they 
could  have  no  influence  on  a  cam- 
paign which  lasted  for  barely  a 
week.  Their  armament  consisted 
of  two  300-pounder  Armstrong 
guns,  10  smooth-boro  lo-inch 
guns,  and  24  rifled  g^uns  throwing 
a  shot  of  90  pounds.  If  we  re- 
member what  our  own  navy  was  in 
1866,  we  shall  see  that  the  BellerO' 
phon  was  the  only  ship  we  had  then 
afloat  which,  as  an  effective  man-of- 
war,  could  be  said  to  be  decidedly 
superior  to  these.  Our  ships  of 
the  Prince  Consort  class,  though  a 
little  bigger,  had  thinner  armour, 
and  had  no  rifled  guns ;  no  more  had 
the  AchtUes,  whose  extreme  length 
would  have  made  her  compare  un- 
favourably, as  a  tactical  engine, 
with  either  of  these  two  Italians. 

Two  others,  the  Terrihile  and  For^- 
midahiley  had  been  built  in  France ; 
these  were  iron  ships  of  2,700  tons, 
with  4^inch  plates  over  14  inches 
of  backing — they  had  ram  bows, 
then  stUl  a  novelty,  and  were  said 
to  have  a  speed  of  12  knots.  Of 
the  others,  I  will  only  mention  in 
detail  the  Affondaiore^  a  turret  ship, 
built  in  England  ;  she  was  of  4,000 
tons  and  700  horse  power ;  she  had 
a  spur  30  feet  long;  and  though 
she  had  only  two  guns  they  were 
300-pounder  Armstrongs.  Besides 
these,  there  were  five  others  of 
about  4,ooo  tons ;  and  two  smaller, 
of  2,000  tons,  the  Palestro  and 
VaresSf  which  were  only  partially 
plated,  their  bows  and  sterns  being 
left  unarmoured.  These  ships  were 
all  armed  with  rifled  guns,  princi- 
pally of  cast  iron  with  strengthen- 
ing coils,  which  threw  a  90-pound 
shot.  In  mere  material  force,  the 
Italian  fleet  was  at  least  double  the 
Austrian;  but  the  Oovernment, 
whilst  spending  freely  on  their  new 
ships  and  guns,  had  neglected  to 
insure,  the  quality  of  their  officers 
and  the  discipline  of  their  seamen. 
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The  officers  were  yonng,  without 
knowledge  or  experience,  without 
the  discipline  or  even  the  social 
training  which  teaches  men  so 
thrown  together  to  live  in  mntaal 
amity ;  there  was  a  lamentable  want 
of  harmony  between  those  of  the 
same  grade,  and  of  deference  from 
inferiors  to  superiors.  This  was 
nothing  new ;  it  had  always  been  so 
in  the  Sardinian  Navy,  and  was 
aggravated  by  the  coalition  with 
the  Neapolitan.  It  was  so  nniversal 
that  the  writer  from  whom  I  qnote 
concludes  that  it  is  the  necessary 
condition  of  naval  life:  'Eveiy- 
body,'  he  says,  'knows  that  tms 
poisonous  plant  takes  root  and 
flourishes  amongst  other  sea-faring 
people ;  and  it  seems  that  the  com- 
pulsory and  continual  living  together 
renders  ib  difficult  to  avoid  the 
clashing  of  individual  characters, 
and  makes  their  differences  more 
acrimonious.'^ 

The  command  in  chief  of  this 
fleet  was  entrusted  to  Persano,  the 
one  admiral  of  the  Italian  Navy ; 
under  him  were  Albini,  Vice- Ad- 
miral; and  Yacca,  Rear- Admiral. 
Yacca  was  a  Neapolitan ;  Albini,  a 
native  of  Sardinia.  Carlo  Pellion 
di  Persano,  of  noble  family,  was 
bom  at  YerceUi,  in  Piedmont,  in 
1806.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
entered  the  Sarainian  Navy,  and 
having  passed  through  the  regular 
grades  of  the  service,  was  made  a 
captain  in  1841.  He  then  com- 
manded the  Eridcmo  brig  for  a  three 
years'  commission  in  Uie  Pacific; 
and,  during  the  Adriatic  campaign 
of  1848-9,  had  had  command  of  the 
brig  Dainoy  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  distinguished  himself.  In 
1 85 1,  he  was  in  command  of  the 
Govemolo,  which  carried  to  London 
the  Piedmontese  contribution  to 
that  first  International  Exhibition. 
Afterwards,  in  1859,  he  had  com- 
mand of  the  Carlo  Alberto^  a  50-gun 
frigate ;  and  having  served  in  her 


through  the  operations  of  that 
year,  was,  in  October,  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Rear-Admiral.  He  then 
had  charge  of  the  squadron  which, 
in  the  early  summer  of  i860,  was 
co-operating  with  Gkuibaldi  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily;  after  which  he 
conducted  the  naval  attack  on  An* 
cona,  and  received  the  surrender  of 
Lamorid^re  on  board  the  flag-ship, 
the  Maria  Adeiaidej  on  the  30th  of 
September.  For  this  service  he 
was  made  a  Yice- Admiral ;  Albini, 
the  second  in  command,  being  at 
the  same  time  made  a  Bear- Admi- 
ral. In  1862,  Persano  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Batazzi  Cabinet,  as 
Minister  for  the  Navy ;  and,  on  its 
break  up  in  the  end  of  the  year,  be- 
fore he  retired  from  office,  promoted 
himself  to  the  rank  of  Admiral 

This  is  a  short  outline  of  Per- 
sano's  service  claims  to  distinction. 
He  was  generally  esteemed  as  a 
man  of  good  family  and  of  amiable 
temper;  he  had  married  an  Eng- 
lish lady,  and  being  thus  connected 
with  English  society,  was  looked 
on  as  partly  an  Englishman,  or  at 
least  Mras  supposed  to  have  caught, 
as  by  infection,  the  good  qualities 
of  the  typical  English  naval  officer. 
When  the  war  broke  out  in  1866, 
he  was  considered  the  man  of  the 
day,  and  great  things  were  expected 
from  him.  He  proved,  however, 
wanting  in  almost  every  gift  which 
raises  an  officer  to  the  height  of  an 
emergency.  At  Taranto,  where  he 
took  the  conunand  on  May  16,  he 
found  that  a  great  deal  was  still 
wanting  to  make  the  fleet  flt  for 
active  service;  the  equipment  was 
imperfect,  the  men  were  newly 
raised,  the  senior  and  commissioned 
officers  were  inefficient^  and  of  petty 
officers  there  was  a  great  scarcity. 
Such  defects  were,  of  course,  very 
real;  but  TegetthofiT,  at  Fasana^ 
was  struggling  manfully  against  the 
same :  at  Taranto  or  at  Ancona, 
Persano  does    not    seem  to  have 


«  La  Giterra  in  Italia  nel  1866.    L'Esercito,  la-Flotta  e  i  Tolontarj  Italian].  Stodio 
militare.    Milan,  1867,  p.  344. 
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realised  that  it  was  his  daty  to  do 
this.  *  Send  me  what  you  have,* 
wrote  Tegetthoff  to  the  Minister 
for  the  Navy,  '  I  will  do  something 
with  it.'  Persano's  tone  was 
rather,  '  If  yon  don't  send  me  what 
I  ask  for,  I  can  do  nothing.'  And, 
meantime,  he  did  nothing.  The 
drills  were  slack,  discipline  nncared 
for,  and  the  equipment  left  very 
much  to  itself. 

Any  competent  witness  who  had 
been  able  to  study  the  condition, 
the  preparation,  above  all  the  tern* 
per  of  the  two  fleets,  as  they  lay 
in  their  respective  roadsteads, 
would  have  had  no  doubt  as  to 
the  result  of  a  hostile  meeting 
between  them.  Though  the  ma- 
terial superiority  lay  so  entirely 
with  the  Italians,  he  would  have 
remarked  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Austrian  seai^en  were  Dal« 
madans,  the  descendants  of  the 
TJscocchi  and  other  maritime  tribes 
of  the  Oulf  of  Quamero,  the  best 
and  sturdiest  seamen  that  the 
Mediterranean  has  ever  seen,  the 
men  who  had,  for  cod  tunes,  upheld 
the  supremacy  of  Venice  in  the 
Adriatic,  or  who,  on  their  own 
account,  had  questioned  the  rule 
alike  of  Venetian,  Turk,  or 
Spaniard ;  he  would  have  remarked 
the  personal  difference  of  the  ad- 
mirals,  and  its  effect  on  the  courage 
and  temper  of  their  subordinates  ; 
and,  finally,  he  would  have  remem. 
bered  that  at  St.  Vincent,  the  Nile, 
or  Trafalgar,  an  English  fleet  had 
conquered  against  nominal  odds  as 
great  as,  or  even  greater  than,  those 
which  now  told  in  favour  of  the 
Italians. 

But  to  the  general  public  or 
€ven  to  the  GK)vemment  of  Italy, 
nothing  of  this  was  known.  It 
was  known  that  the  Austrian  ships 
were  paltry ;  it  was,  perhaps,  sup- 
posed that  they  were  worse  than 
they  really  were.  It  was  known  that 
300  millions  of  lire  (i2,ooo,oooZ.) 
had  been  spent  on  the  Italian  fleet 
within  the  last  five  years ;  and  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  good  value 


had  been  got  for  the  money;  as 
indeed  it  had.  But  beyond  this 
public  knowledge  did  not  go ;  and 
neither  the  Government  nor  the 
people  doubted  for  a  moment 
that  Persano  was  znaster  of  the 
situation.  *The  Adriatic,'  wrote 
Depretis,  the  Minister  for  the 
Navy,  'is  an  Italian  jsea,  and 
the  Austrian  flag  must  disappear 
fcoxsL  it.  Do  as  you  think  best, 
but  this  end  must  be  attained.'  In 
every  cafe  in  Venice,  in  Milan, 
throQghout  the  north  of  Italy, 
this  end  was  spoken  of  as  cer- 
tain. Young  Italy  was  as  ready  to 
discuss  naval  as  political  affairs, 
and  knew  as  little  about  one  as 
about  the  other. 

As  soon  as  war  was  declared,  on 
the  20th  of  June,  Tegetthoff  had  de- 
spatched the  Stadium^  the  Austrian 
Lloyd's  steamer,  to  find  out  exactly 
where  the  Italian  fleet  was,  and  what 
its  force.  The  StaMum  reported,  on 
the  23rd,  that  as  far  south  as  Bari 
it  was  not  to  be  seen.  The  Ad- 
miral jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  coming  round  from 
Taranto,  probably  in  scattered 
order,  possibly  in  small  detach- 
ments ;  and  at  once  resolved  to  go 
with  what  force  he  had  and  look 
for  it.  With  six  ironclads,  the 
Schwarzenherg,  and  four  gun-ves- 
sels,  he  left  Fasana  on  the  24th  of 
June;  at  daybreak  of  the  27th  he 
was  off  Ancona.  The  main  body 
of  the  Italian  fleet  had  arrived 
there  two  days  before:  they  mus- 
tered 1 1  ironclads,  4  large  frigates, 
and  sundry  smaller  vessels :  a  force 
certainly  more  than  double  that  of 
the  Austrians.  But  they  were  coal- 
ing in  a  promiscuous  and  disorderly 
manner.  The  Be  d^  Italians  coal 
had  caught  fire  in  the  bunkers  ;  the 
Re  di  Portogallo  had  got  water  in 
her  cylinders;  almost  eveiy  ship 
had  some  defect  due  to  carelessness, 
stupidity,  or  ignorance ;  and  none 
was  ready  to  go  out  and  attack  the 
enemy.  When  at  last  some  of  them 
did  get  under  way,  they  pottered 
about,  performing  sUly  or  pedantic 
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evolutioiiB  in  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour ;  while  Tegetthoff,  haviDff 
Been  all  that  he  wanted  to  see,  and 
having  encouraged  his  men  by  the 
sight  of  a  timid  or  disorganised 
enemy,  went  quietly  back  to  Fasana. 
Some  rumours,  much  to  Persano's 
discredit,  were  not  slow  to  arise, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  hare  then 
taken  any  definite  form.  The 
Minister  urged  him  to  do  some- 
thing— anyi^ing  you  will,  provided 
you  cause  the  Austrian  flag  to  dis- 
appear from  the  Adriatic.  Persano 
replied,  making  difficulties:  the 
Austrians  would  not  meet  him; 
Pola  was  impregnable;  his  ships 
were  not  properly  equipped;  his 
men  were  undisciplined;  his  officers 
were  incompetent. 

Than  Count  Carlo  di  Persano  and 
the  Honourable  John  Byng,  few 
men  have  been  more  uidike  each 
other.  Persano  was  gentle,  amiable, 
social,  and  personally  brave ;  Byng 
was  a  small  -  minded  martinet, 
haughty,  and  reserved.  But  Per- 
sano's correspondence  has  a  curious 
resemblance  to  Byng's;  it  shows 
the  same  querulous  mcapacity,  the 
same  desire  to  have  things  done  by 
others,  the  same  unwillingness  to 
do  anything  for  himself.  Byng's 
letters  have  long  been  before  the 
world :  if  I  quote  one  or  two  dis- 
jointed sentences,  it  is  only  by  way 
of  emphasis : 

I  am  firmly  of  opinion  .  .  .  that  the 
throwing  men  into  the  castle  will  only  .  . . 
add  to  the  numbers  that  must  fall  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  for  the  garrison,  in  time, 
will  be  obliged  to  surrender. 

I  am  afraid  all  communication  will  be 
cut  ofif  between  us  ;  ...  for  (^  the  enemy 
hare  erected  batteries  ...  it  will  render 
it  impossible  for  our  boats  to  have  a 
passage. 

Many  of  the  ships  that  came  out  with  me 
are  foul.  I  fear  from  the  inconyeniences 
we  shall  meet  here  there  will  be  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  ships  clean,  as 
there  is  but  one  wharf  for  them  to  prepare 
and  careen  at. 

And  now  for  Persano : 

It  is  my  duty  to  submit  to  ^our  Excel- 
lency that  the  ships  which  join  the  fleet 
from  day  to  day  are  incompletely  manned. 


especially  in  regard  to  their  petty  offi- 
cers ;  and — ^which  is  of  more  consequence- 
are  without  trained  gunners,  who  are  now, 
more  than  eyer,  necessary,  on  account  of 
the  greater  number  of  rifled  guns,  which 
require  long  and  careful  drill.  And  this 
when  hostiUtiee  are  eyexy  moment  ezpeoted 
to  begin! 

This  awakens  yery  serious  thoughts. 

The  fleet  is  not  ready  for  war. 

It  will  take  at  least  a  month  to  bring  it 
to  a  toleiuble  pitch. 

Help  me,  I  earnestly  entreat  you. 

Finally,  on  July  8,  Persano  was 
induced  to  put  to  sea.  He  went 
for  a  five  days'  cruise,  but  kept 
carefully  out  of  sight  of  land.  It 
had  been  rumoured  that  the  fleet 
was  to  range  the  Istrian  coast,  and 
confront  Tegetthoff  at  Fasana  or 
Pola.  It  did  nothing  of  the  kind : 
it  stood  to  the  south-east,  and  in 
mid-channel  sailed  backwards  and 
forwards  in  open  order,  the  ships 
keeping  i,ooo  yards  apart  from 
each  other,  and  exercising  none  of 
the  >  mancBuyres  of  battle.  They 
were  better  hidden,  it  was  said,  in 
the  middle  of  the  Adriatic  than 
were  the  Austrians  at  Pola.  Boggio, 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, had  embarked  on  board  the 
B^  d'ltcdia^  as  Persano's  guest,  and 
seems  to  have  understood  that  he 
was  to  pay  for  his  entertainment 
by  indiscriminate  pinise.  *How 
cowardly  are  these  Austrians!*  he 
said, '  they  will  not  give  us  a  chance ; 
they  fly  before  us.^  But  the  Mar- 
quis  Paolucci,  Albini's  Chief  of  the 
Staff,  to  whom  the  remark  was 
addressed,  replied :  ^  It  is  not  the 
Austrians  who  should  be  called 
cowardly,  it  is  we  who  have  been 
humiliated : '  and  Albini  had  pre- 
viously permitted  himself  to  say  in 
Paolucci's  hearing :  '  This  is  not 
the  way  to  make  war !  We  have 
lost  an  opportunity  which  may 
never  return.' 

The  feeling  against  Persano  was 
general,  and  he  was  urged  to  go 
out.  *  Would  you  teU  the  people,* 
wrote  Depretis,  *  the  people  who  are 
vain  enough  to  believe  our  sailors 
the  best  in  the  world,  that  after 
spending  three  hundred  millions, 
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we  have  done  nothing  better  than, 
get  together  a  squadron  which  dare 
not  meet  the  Anstnan?  Why, 
they'd  stone  us!  As  if  the  mere 
name  of  the  Austrian  Navy  has  not 
always  been  a  subject  of  ridicule ! 
If  Tegetthoff  declmes  to  meet  us, 
we  will  effect  a  landing  somewhere 
on  the  coast ;  at  Lissa,  for  instance. 
Lissa,  by  its  central  position^  would 
insure  us  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Adriatic  :  let  us  take  lassa.'  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  positive 
order  to  attack  Lissa ;  only  to  do 
something:  but  Lissa  had  been 
snggested,  and  Persano  had  not 
sufficient  force  of  character  or 
originality  of  judgment  to  dis- 
approve of  it,  or  to  suggest  any 
difftinct  alternative.  He  would  have 
preferred  remaining  at  Ancona, 
brilliant  in  a  gold  coat  trinmied  with 
blue  cloth ;  but  that,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  do.  And  so,  on  the 
afternoon  of  July  i6,  in  a  state  of 
hurry  and  flurry,  he  put  to  sea ; 
having  neither  detailed  charts,  nor 
plans,  nor  information  as  to  the 
defences  of  Lissa;  without  even 
the  soldiers  that  had  been  offered 
him  as  a  force  for  landing. 

But  why  Lissa?  In  England, 
Lissa,  if  known  at  aU,  is  ^own 
only  as  the  head-quarters  of  our 
Adriatic  cruisers  in  the  old  French 
War,  and  as  giving  a  name  to  the 
brilliant  little  action  (March  12, 
181 1)  in  which  Captain  Hoste,  with 
his  squadron  of  three  frigates  and 
a  corvette,  not  only  defeated  the 
Franco- Venetian  squadron  of  six 
frigates,  a  brig,  and  four  small  craft, 
a  force  more  than  double  his  own, 
but  drove  the  French  Commodore's 
ship  irrecoverably  on  shore,  captured 
two  others,  and  compelled  a  third, 
which  afterwards  escaped,  to  strike 
her  flag.  Just  at  the  present  time 
it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  one 
of  the  participators  in  this,  one  of 
the  most  sparkling  affairs  on  record, 
was  the  22-gnn  corvette  Volage, 
commanded  by  Captain  Phipps 
Hornby,  the  £ftther  of  the  Admiral 
whose  flag  is  now  flying  as  Com- 


mander-in-Cbief  of  our  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Lissa  is  an  island,  or  rather  a 
mass  of  hill  and  mountain,  eleven 
miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and 
six  broad  from  north  to  south, 
rising  in  some  of  its  peaks  to  a 
height  of  nearly  2,000  feet.  Its 
principal  productions,  according  to 
the  gazetteer,  are  wine,  oil,  almonds, 
and  figs ;  bees,  sheep,  and  goats  are 
reared  in  great  numbers  by  its 
inhabitants;  and  near  its  coasts 
are  rich  sardine  fisheries.  But 
neither  figs  nor  sardines  formed  its 
value  in  Italian  eyes.  The  English 
had  fortified  the  principal  harbour, 
the  Bay  of  San  Giorgio,  and  on  its 
recurring  to  the  Austrians  the 
fortifications  had  been  preserved 
and  added  to.  In  time  of  war  it 
evidently  mighty  from  its  position 
and  security,  become  a  place  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Besides  San 
GKorgio,  in  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  island,  there  are  two  minor 
harbours,  Comisa  at  the  extreme 
west,  and  Manego  at  the  south-east 
comer,  the  fortifications  of  which, 
though  small,  were  situated  on  high 
ground,  so  as  to  be  secure  against 
any  mere  naval  attack :  they  might 
very  well  have  been  left  to  surrender 
when  the  forts  of  San  Giorfido  had 
been  carried.  ^ 

Persano,  however,  thought  differ- 
ently. The  fleet  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  island  on  the 
nignt  of  the  17th ;  by  dawn  of  the 
1 8th  it  was  off  San  Giorgio.  Albini 
with  the  wooden  ships  was  to  at- 
tack Manego ;  Yacca  with  three  of 
the  ironclads  was  to  shell  Comisa ; 
Persano  with  the  main  body  was  to 
operate  against  San  GKorgio.  By 
eleven  o'clock,  fire  was  opened  on 
Comisa.  It  was  quite  ftitile.  Tho 
forts  were  perched  on  the  hills  at 
heights  of  500  feet,  which  to  Yacca 
seemed  more  than  twice  as  much. 
After  an  hour  or  two  he  gave  up 
the  attempt,  and  joined  Albini  off 
Manego.  The  forts  there  were 
judged  to  be  even  higher  than  at 
Comisa,  and  as  the  big  Dahlgren 
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gnn  which  one  of  the  frigates  car- 
ried on  her  forecastle  conld  not 
reach  up  to  them,  no  other  shots 
were  fired.  Towards  evening,  the 
two  divisions  went  round  and  re- 
joined the  Admiral  off  San  G-iorgio. 

There  the  action  had  been  lively. 
The  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the  hajv 
bonr  had  been  blown  np  hj  shells 
bursting  in  their  magaeines ;  and  the 
main  fort  (Madonna)  which  raked  the 
harboor  had  been  silenced  several 
times ;  but  the  Austrians  stuck  man- 
fully to  their  guns,  and  each  time  re- 
newed their  defence.  The  Be  d*  Italia 
alone  fired  1,300  shot.  Boggio  en- 
joyed his  holiday  on  the  poop,  and 
wrote  the  next  day  to  his  Mend 
Depretis :  '  The  noise  was  infemaL 
Your  humble  correspondent  re- 
mained on  the  poop  from  eleven 
o'clock  to  half-past  six,  exposed  to 
a  storm  of  shell.'  After  which  he 
was  good  enough  to  send  a  certificate 
of  the  Admiral's  conduct.  'Per- 
sano  is  most  unjustly  accused ;  he 
deserves  the  perfect  confidence  of 
the  Government  and  the  country. 
The  heavy  responsibility  may  have 
Tendered  him  unduly  careful ;  but 
now  that  the  time  of  action  has 
arrived,  what  a  difference  is  there 
between  him  and  others  ! '  Never- 
theless, when  evening  closed  in,  no 
decisive  advantage  had  been  gained, 
nor  did  it  seem  probable  that, 
without  troops,  any  could  be  gained. 
And  time  was  scant;  for  the  ob- 
vious precaution  of  cutting  .  the 
telegraph  wire  had  not  been  adopt- 
ed  till  the  fleet  had  been  seen  and 
reported  from  the  island  to  Pola — 
not  indeed  till  the  engagement  had 
actually  commenced;  and  the  re- 
cord of  a  return  message  from 
Tegetthoff  had  been  found :  '  Hold 
out  till  the  fleet  can  come  to  you.' 

The  following  day  the  Affondatore 
and  two  wooden  frigates  joined 
from  Anoona,  bringing  a  strong 
detachment  of  soldiers.  This  put 
Persano  in  a  position  to  land  a, 200 


men,  and  he  determined  to  per- 
severe. The  Terribile  and  Vairese 
were  again  sent  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  Gomisa.  The  Famdda^ 
hUe  and  Affondaiore  were  to  go 
into  the  harbour  and  engage  Fort 
Madonna :  Yacca  in  the  Principe  di 
Garignaoio  was  to  support  tibem. 
For  this,  Vaoca  found  theire  was 
no  room.  The  FormidabHef  lead- 
ing in,  took  up  a  position  in 
front  of  the  fort;  the  Affondatore 
was  held  in  play  by  some  flanking 
works  which  did  her  no  more 
damac^  than  she  did  them ;  but  the 
FormtdaMle  had  a  hot  time,  and 
after  an  hour  she  had  had  enough 
of  it  and  drew  off.  She  had  three  or 
four  men  killed  and  about  sixty 
wounded  ;  her  rigging,  boats,  bul- 
warks and  everything  not  covered 
by  the  armour  were  cut  to  pieces, 
her  funnel  shot  away,  and  six  of 
her  port-lids  ;^  and  though  neither 
shot  nor  shcdl  had  penetrated  her 
armour,  a  shell  bursting  on  the 
sill  of  one  of  the  ports  had  killed 
two  and  wounded  ten  men  at  the 
gun,  and  filled  the  battery  with 
such  a*  dense  smoke  that  the  guns* 
crews  were  nearly  stifled.  The 
attack  for  that  day  had  &iled ;  the 
only  result  of  it  had  been  to  get  the 
Formidabile  knocked  to  bits.  It 
was  resolved,  therefore,  to  try  on 
the  morrow  what  the  landing  party 
could  do.  And  this  resolution 
Persano  stuck  to,  notwithstand- 
ing Tegetthofi^s  intercepted  tele- 
gram :  *  Hold  out  till  the  fleet  can 
come  to  you.'  He  seems  to  have 
been  positively  unable  to  entertain 
or  to  weigh  two  ideas :  the  one,  to 
capture  oan  Giorgio,  had  filled  his 
mind ;  the  other,  the  probable  ad- 
vent of  Tegetthofl^  could  find  no 
place. 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning 
preparations  were  made  for  land- 
ing. The  Terribik  and  Varete  were 
to  renew  the  attempt  on  Gomisa. 
Albini,    from    the    wooden    ships. 


*  The  port-lids  are  the  solid  shutters  that  close  the  ports :  the  idea  conveyed  in  th* 
teim  would  seem  to  be  analogous  to  that  in  eje-lida. 
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was  to  land  the  troops  -and  small- 
arm  men.  The  ironclads  were  to 
engage  the  forts.  No  intimation 
was  given  to  the  captains  of  the 
ships,  nor  even  to  the  vice  and 
rear  admirals,  that  the  enemy's 
fleet  might  he  expected.  Yacca 
alone  had  heard  of  the  telegram; 
and  that  only  by  reason  of  the  ac- 
cident of  his  having  had  direct 
communication  with  the  flag-ship. 
When  abont  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  (Jaly  20,  1866),  the  Es^ 
ploratorey  a  despatch  vessel,  came  in 
from  her  look-out  station,  with  the 
signal  flying,  '  Enemy  in  sight,'  it 
was  to  the  whole  fleet  as  startling 
as  a  thunder  clap.  Albini,  with 
his  division,  had  the  boats  ont  and 
fhll  of  military  stores,  waiting  for 
the  signal  to  land.  The  signal  was, 
instead,  to  hold  on,  and  a  few 
minutes  later,  *  Enemy  in  sight — 
prepare  for  action.'  It  was  the 
first  intimation  he  had  that  there 
was  a  near  chance  of  the  enemy's 
fleet  coming.  Neither  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  nor  at  any  other 
time,  had  there  been  any  consulta- 
tion, or  any  explanation  of  the 
Admiral's  wishes  or  intentions. 
The  order  had  indeed  been  given 
that,  as  Albini  had  been  placed 
by  the  Minister  in  more  immediate 
command  of  the  wooden  or  reserve 
squadron,  Yacca  was  to  command 
the  van  or  right  wing,  and  Bibotty, 
the  captain  of  the  Be  di  PortogaUo^ 
to  command  the  rear  or  left  wing, 
according  as  the  fleet  was  in  line 
ahead  or  abreast.  But  nothing 
more.  Yacca's  words,  as  after- 
wards given  in  evidence  before  the 
court,  are :  '  No  council  was  called, 
nor  was  the  plan  of  battle  dis- 
cnssed,  as  the  regulations  direct. 
1  was  unable  to  form  any  idea 
cf  what  the  Commander-in-Chief 
meant  to  do.' 

To  interpret  the  thought  of 
another  man  is  difficult.  In  this 
ease  I  do  not  believe  that  there  was 
a  thought  to  interpret.  Persano 
liad  formed  no  plan.    He  had  either 
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not  permitted  himself  to  think  of 
the  possibility  of  TegetthofiTs  ap- 
proach ;  or  he  had  trusted  to  that 
mbom  genius  which  I  often  hear 
spoken  of.  When  the  hour  of  trial 
came,  the  Admiral  was  more  utterly 
unprepared  than  any  of  his  subor- 
dinates. Tegetthoff  was  advancing 
from  about  north-west.  The  Italian 
ironclad  squadron,  or  so  much  of  it 
as  was  available,  was  hastily  formed 
in  line  abreast,  and  steered  towards 
him.  But  the  Terrihile  and  Va/reae 
were  at  the  other  end  of  the  island, 
some  ten  or  twelve  miles  off;  and 
the  Fomiidahile  was  so  shattered 
that  she  made  the  signal  for  permis- 
sion  to  part  company,  and  lay  to, 
repairing  damages.  Her  captain, 
Saint-Bon — ^who  had  joined  only 
just  as  she  left  Ancona,  and  did  not 
know  his  officers  even  by  name — 
afterwards  deposed  that  her  ports 
were  so  low,  so  near  the  water, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
prepare  for  action  in  such  a  swell 
as  was  then  on ;    so  many  of  his 

Eort-lids  had  been  shot  away  that 
e  must  have  been  swamped.  He 
hoped  to  have  rejoined  the  fleet 
within  a  few  hours ;  but,  contrary  to 
all  expectation,  the  fight  was  over 
before  he  was  ready. 

After  standing  towards  the  enemy 
for  ashort  half-hour,  some  hazy  recol- 
lection of  last  century's  wars  seems  to 
have  flitted  across  Persano's  mind : 
he  made  the  signal  to  form  line  of 
battle  towards  the  north-east,  that 
is,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
course  on  which  the  Austrians  were 
advancing.  He  expected— or  at 
least  said  so  afterwards — that 
Albini,  with  the  wooden  Mgates, 
would  form  a  second  line  on  his 
starboard,  or  right-hand  side,  leav- 
ing the  picking  up  of  the  boats  and 
soldiers  to  the  small  craft.  But 
Albini  had  no  orders,  and,  failing 
these,  fell  back  on  a  sort  of  general 
understanding  that  wooden  ships 
were  not  needlessly  to  engage  iron- 
clads. Ho  accordingly  stayed  well 
to  the  rear,  and,  as  far  as  the  fight 
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whick  followed  was  concenxed, 
migl^t  as  well — or  better — ^havo  been 
at  Ancona. 

And  meantime  Tegetthoff  was 
advancing  at  fnll  speed  ;  his  seven 
ironclad  ships,  in  a  donble  oblique 
line,  in  front,  the  Erzherzog  Ferdi- 
nand Maximilian  leading,  the  salient 
point  of  this  wedge  of  war.  Be- 
hind, at  a  distance  of  i,ooo  yards, 
were  the  seven  wooden  ships,  in  a 
^milar  formation,  the  Kaiser  lead- 
ing in  the  wake  of  the  Ferdinand 
MaXy  the  5o.gan  frigates  Novara  sjni 
Schwarzeriberg  covering  the  right 
and  left  wings ;  and  another  i,ooo 
yards  farther  astei^i  were  the  gun 
vessels,  also  in  doable  Echelon; 
behind  all,  the  despatch  vessels  and 
miscellaneous  small  craft.  But 
Tegetthoff's  plans  had  been  arranged 
long  beforehAnd,anda8  he  advanced 
the  only  signals  he  had  to  make 
were :  *  Clear  for  action — Close  up — 
Full  speed;'  and  lastly,  at  loh.  35m., 
'  Ironclads  to  rushagainst  the  enemy 
and  sink  him.'  ^ 

The  charge  of  the  Austrian  squad- 
ron must  be  described  as  brilliant : 
it  was  made  in  good  order  and  with 
an  admirable  unanimity  and  steadi- 
ness ;  but  the  speed  of  it  has,  never- 
theless, been  very  incorrectly  stated. 
It  seems  quite  certain  that  none  of 
the  ships  in  the  Austrian  fleet  could 
steam  at  a  rate  exceeding  ten  knots, 
if;  so  much.  I  believe  that  the 
speed  of  the  charge  was  not  more  than 
eight  knots;  but  probably  enough 
it  seemed  more,  and  especially  to 
the  thunderstruck  Italians. 

And  now,  as  the  crash  was  immi- 
nent, Persano  carried  out  the  idea 
of  changing  his  ship.  His  flag  was 
&ymg  at  the  main  of  the  Be  d  Italia, 
He  signalled  the  Affondaiore  to 
oloae. '  The  Be  d* Italia  was  stopped 
for  quite  ten  minutes;  and  the 
Admii^l.  with  his  personal  staff,  but 
leaving  behind  his  guest  and  adula- 
tor Boggfio,  went  on  board  the 
turret-i^pp    The  two  or  three  ships 


immediately  astern,  which,  owing 
to  the  unexpected  stoppage  of  the 
Be  d' Italia,  had  probably  ranged  np 
abreast  of  her,  saw  what  was  going 
on ;  but  no  one  else  did.  The  van 
had  held  on  its  course,  and,  at  a 
distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  only  saw 
that  a  boat  passed ;  and  since  the 
ships  were  all  dressed  with  flags, 
an  ensign  at  every  mast-head  and 
everywhere  else  where  an  ensign 
could  be  hoisted,  the  Admiral's  flag 
— ^which  differs  but  little  from  an 
ensign — could  not  be  distinguished. 
In  their  subsequent  examination, 
Vacca  and  Albini  stated  positively 
that  they  had  no  idea  that  any  such 
change  had  been  made :  they  both 
looked  to  the  Be  S  Italia  for  signals, 
and  saw  none.  The  Affondaiore*B 
masts  were  mere  sticks,  quite  nn- 
suitable  for  signalling ;  and  in  the 
crowd  of  flags,  any  signals  she  made 
were  little  Ukely  to  attract  notice, 
and  did  not  attract  it.  If  signals 
were  made,  no  one  saw  them,  and 
the  battle  fought  itself. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
the  Be  d'ltalia  bad  resdmed  her 
way,  the  front  line  of  the  Anstriaos 
-r-the  ironclads — ^in  a  compact  mass 
passed  through  the  Italian  line,  or 
rather  through  the  gap  which  the 
Be  d*  Italia  had  opened.  As  they 
approached,  Yaoca  opened  fire  at  a 
distance  stated  by  the  Austrians  as 
1,000  or  1,200  yards,  but  which  the 
Italians  call  200 :  the  discrepancy 
may  perhaps  be  reconciled  by  sap- 
posing  that  some  straggling  shots 
were  fired  at  long  range,  but  none 
by  Vacca's  orders  untU  the  ships 
were  close  to.  It  is  at  least  agreed 
that  the  Auatrians  did  not  fire  till 
they  were  within  200  vards.  Then 
they  did;  and  in  the  cloud  of  smoke 
with  which  their  own  fire  enveloped 
them,  passed  harmlessly  throngh 
the  gap.  Captain  Colomb  suggests 
that  the  Be  d*  Italia  may  have  eased 
to  let  them  so  pass  throngh ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  this,  and  the 


'  Tho  wording  of  this  si^al,  which  may  be  considered  tm  Tegetthoff's  tactical  legist 
was, '  Panzerschiflfc  den  Feind  anrennen  nnd  zam  sinken  bringen.' 
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gap  was  already  there,  owing  to  the 
previous  stoppage. 

As  the  Anstrians  advanced, 
Vacca,  with  the  three  leading  ships, 
bore  to  the  left  and  enfiladed  their 
line ;  then,  also,  the  line  of  wooden 
frigates ;  and,  circling  round,  came 
into  the  rear  of  all,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  destroying  some,  at  least,  of 
the  small  craft  in  the  third  division. 
But  Commodore  Fetz  in  the  Kaiser, 
and  with  the  wooden  ships,  was 
meanwhile  edging  away  towards  the 
south,  to  attack  the  wooden  division 
of  the  Italian  fleet.  On  his  part, 
nibotty  had  turned  to  the  left,  and 
was  steering  with  his  three  ships — 
the  Varese  had  just  rejoined — to 
interpose  between  Petz  and  Teget- 
thoff,  so  as  to  let  Albini  have  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  share 
of  the  frav;  but  Albini  made  no 
move  to  take  advantage  of  this ;  and 
Petz,  seeing  the  Be  di  Portogallo 
and  the  other  two  ships  heading 
towards  him,  turned  to  meet  them. 

On  the  way  he  encountered  the 
Affondaiore;  the  two  ships  were 
running  right  against  each  other, 
bows  on ;  a  collision  seemed  unavoid- 
able,  but  the  Affondatwe  turned  off 
and  passed  away.  The  Kaiser  then 
engi^ed  the  J2a  di  Portogallo,  firing 
concentrated  broadsides.  Between 
two  such  ships,  the  Kaiser,  an  old- 
&shioned  line-of-battle  ship,  and 
the  B^di  Portogallo,  an  ironclad  of 
5,700  tons  carrying  amongst  her  36 
guns,  all  rifled,  two  300-pounder 
Armstrongs,  the  word  combat  ought 
to  be  inapplicable.  That  the  Kaiser 
ever  came  out  of  it,  speaks,  more 
positively  than  any  detailed  evi- 
dence, of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Italians.  What  happened  was  this. 
The  Kaiser,  finding  that  her  guns 
produced  no  impression  on  the 
ironclad's  sides,  resolved  to  ram 
her,  and  did  so.  The  shock  carried 
away  her  own  stem  and  bowsprit ; 
her  figure-head  remained  on  the 
B^  di  PortogaUo's  quarter-deck  ;  her 
foremast  also  went,  sweeping  away 
the  funnel  in  its  fall;  flames  and 


smoke  smothered  the  upper  deck, 
and  the  ship,  grinding  alongside  the 
ironclad,  received  her  broadside  at 
this  very  close  range.  That  she 
was  not  destroyed  seems  almost  to 
confirm  the  report,  that  the  Italian 
gunners  in  their  flurry  fired  blank 
cartridges. 

Still  firing,  the  Kaiser  passed  on, 
and  on  her  way  was  again  met  by 
the  Affondatore,  This  ship  was 
fitted  specially  as  a  ram.  She  had 
a  spur  30  feet  long — a  touch  would 
have  been  fatal.  She  was  coming 
straight  on.  Her  quarry  was  be- 
fore her,  nearly  square ;  a  slight 
turn  towards  the  left  would  have 
made  its  destruction  certain.  Her 
commander  gave  the  order  for  the 
men  to  throw  themselves  flat  on 
their  faces, — *  Panda  a  terra ! ' 
when  to  his  surprise,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  everybody  who  could  see, 
her  helm  was  put  hard  over,  and 
she  turned  away  to  the  right,  re- 
ceiving at  a  very  close  range  the 
Kaiser's  conoentntted  broadside  on 
her  thinly  armoured  deck.  The 
true  reason  of  the  Affoiidaiore^s 
conduct  will  for  ever  remain  doubt- 
ful. It  is  certain  that  the  order  to 
turn  to  the  right  was  given,  and 
given  with  repeated  emphasis,  by 
Persano  himself;  but  whether  his 
doing  so  was  a  simple,  well- 
meaning  error  of  judgment,  whe- 
ther he  was  afraid  of  the  eflect 
of  the  shock  on  the  exaggerated 
spur,  or  whether  his  humanity  re- 
volted from  the  idea  of  putting  nine 
hundred  Anstrians  into  the  water, 
cannot  possibly  be  decided. 

But  the  Kaiser,  closely  followed  by 
the  Novara  and  the  others,  passed 
through  the  rear  of  the  Italian  line, 
interchanging  a  heavy  fire  with  the 
ships  of  that  division — ^the  Be  di 
PortogaUo,  Maria  Pia,  and  Varese, 
The  loss  fell  almost  entirely  on  the 
Kaiser  and  Novara.  The  Kaiser, 
in  addition  to  the  loss  of  her  masts 
and  funnel,  had  24  men  killed,  and 
75 — amongst  whom  was  the  com- 
modore— wounded.     The  Novara 
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had  7,  includiog  her  captain,  killed, 
and  20  wounded.  The  rest  of  the 
division  had  in  all  bnt  3  killed  and 
9  wounded.  Bat  the  Kaiser  was 
disabled;  her  engineer  reported  that 
he  conld  not  keep  np  steam ;  and 
she  made  her  way  with  difficulty, 
thongh  unopposed,  into  S.  GKorgio. 

The  crisis  of  the  fight  was,  how- 
ever, farther  north,  amongst  the 
ironclads.  The  three  leading  ships, 
forming  Yacca's  division,  had  en- 
circled  the  rear  of  the  Austrian 
small  craft,  but  too  slowly  to  in- 
close them  or  even  to  do  them  any 
harm.  The  three  stemmost  ships 
under  Eibotty,  as  well  as  the  Affon- 
datore,  were  engaged  with  the  Kaiser 
and  her  consorts ;  and  the  three  in 
the  centre— -the  ^  d' Italia^  PalestrOj 
and  San  Martino — ^were  opposed  to 
the  concentrated  force  of  tne  seven, 
Austrian  ironclads.  The  result  of 
Persano*s  want  of  forethought,  or 
of  his  trust  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment,  was,  that  with  a  fleet  of 
twelve  ironclad  ships  against  seven, 
the  actual  condition  of  the  fight 
was  that  three  were  opposed  to  the 
seven,  and  were  beaten  by  them. 

This  is  the  one  great  tactical  les- 
son which  the  action  seems  to  me  to 
convey.  Captain  Colomb  has  spoken 
of  the  result  of  the  first  charge 
of  the  Austrian  ironclads  as  the 
dividing  of  the  Italian  line.  In  this 
I  am  compelled  to  differ  from  him. 
The  Italian  line  was  divided  before 
the  charge  quite  as  much  as  after ; 
and  no  part  of  it  was  really  cut  off 
by  the  mere  passing  through  a  very 
wide  gap.  The  resulting  break 
was,  in  fact,  rather  in  the  Austrian 
fleet,  whose  wooden  division  was 
exposed  to  a  concentrated  attack 
from  Yacca,  Bibotty,  and  Albini, 
which  must  have  been  overwhelm- 
ing had  these  been  men  of  energy 
and  decision,  had  there  been  be- 
tween them  a  fixedness  and  unani- 
mity of  purpose ;  and  which,  even 
as  it  was,  might  weU  have  been 
fatal. 

Of  this  Tegetthoff  seems  to  have 
been  quickly  aware.     The  ironclads 


were  turned,  as  soon  as  the  threat- 
ened attack  could  be  seen;  the 
signal  was  to  support  the  second 
division ;  and  with  that  they  charged 
back  again.  For  a  few  minates  the 
centre  of  the  battle  was  enveloped 
in  smoke.  When  it  cleared  awaj 
the  fight  was  virtually  at  an  end. 

The  Austrian  ironclads  were 
painted  black,  but  their  funnels 
were  all  differently  coloured,  so 
that  a  glimpse  through  the  smoke 
was  sufficient  to  identify  the  ship. 
Between  the  Italians  there  was 
no  such  difference ;  they  were  all 
painted  grey,  and,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, were  undistinguishable 
from  each  other.  There  was  thus  no 
choice  of  an  enemy,  and  once  again 
in  the  smoke,  Tegetthoff*s  order 
was  simple:  'Bam  everything 
grey!'  Backwards  and  forwards, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  often, 
the  ships  passed:  the  Don  Juan 
and  the  Kaiser  Max  hunted  the 
San  Martino  \  the  Prinz  Eugen, 
Salamander  and  Dra>che  took  the 
pressure  off  the  Kaiser  and  Novara^ 
and  engaged  the  rear  division. 
Moll,  the  captain  of  the  Dracke^ 
was  killed ;  and  for  a  few  minutes 
the  command  devolved  on  a  young 
ensign,  Weyprecht,  who  has  since 
won  European  fame  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  Arctic  discovery  ship 
Tegetthoff,  Twice,  in  the  smoke,  the 
Ferdinand  Maa  rammed  a  grey  mass, 
but  inefficiently;  the  angle  of 
impact  was  too  oblique.  A  shell 
from  one  of  her  48-pounder8,  ft 
smooth,  round,  old-fashioned  shell, 
burst  in  the  Palestro*s  ward  room, 
and  set  her  on  fire.  Suddenly, 
through  the  smoke,  a  stationary 
grey  mass  was  dimly  seen.  Teget- 
thoff pointed  her  out  to  his  flag- 
captain.  Baron  von  Stemeck.  The 
engine-room  telegraph  carried  down 
the  order:  'Full  speed  ahead!' 
The  Max  started  forward  and  strack 
the  grey  mass — an  enemy's  ship — 
abreast  the  foremast,  on  the  port- 
side.  It  rolled  to  starboard  through 
an  angle  roughly  estimated  at  45° ; 
then,  as  the  Max  backed  out  of  the 
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hole  she  had  made,  it  rolled  heavily 
to  port,  showing  the  deck  and  the 
terror-stricken  crowd  on  it  to  the 
appalled  conqnerors,  and  sank.  At 
snch  a  moment,  seconds  are  as 
years;  but  it  is  believed  that 
between  the  blow  and  the  dis- 
appearance the  time  did  not  exceed 
two  minutes ;  it  was  20  minutes 
past  II  ;^  37  minutes  since  the  first 
shot  had  been  fired. 

The  JBlisaheth,  a  paddlewheel 
despatch  boat  which  luul  followed 
Tegetthofi'into  the  thick  of  the  fight, 
was  ordered  to  pick  up  as  manj  of 
the  drowning  men  as  she  could; 
but  the  Italian  ships,  knowing 
nothing  of  what  had  happened, 
presentij  drove  her  away.  She 
was  struck  four  times,  had  one  man 
killed  and  four  wounded ;  and  was 
compelled  to  look  out  for  her  own 
safety.  It  was  then,  and  only  then, 
known  from  the  prisoners  that  the 
sunken  ship  was  the  B^  d*  Italia. 
Amongst  the  few  picked  up  by  tbe 
boats  of  one  of  the  Italian  ships  was 
the  commander  Del  Santo :  his 
deposition  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
interesting.  He  says  that  after  the 
first  Austrian  charge,  the  Ferdinand 
Max  'began  a  series  of  evolutions 
with  the  intention  of  sinking  us ; 
keeping  up  all  the  time  a  very  hot 
fire  of  musketry  and  artillery,  at  a 
distance  of  only  a  few  yards.'  It 
seems  therefore  that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  turn  the  tables ;  the  idea  of 
sinking  the  Max  did  not  occur  to 
the  Italians. 

Two  or  three  times  our  men  were  called 
to  repel  boarders,  as  the  enemy  threatened 
ow  stern  or  broadside;  and  once  the 
diTision  of  firemen,  to  extinguish  the  fire 
which  an  enemy's  shell  had  kindled  in  Uie 
Admiral's  cabin.  Our  ship's  company  be- 
hsTed  splendidly,  and  especially  those  of 
them  stationed  on  the  poop,  where  they  were 
quite  without  shelter.  Amongst  these  was 
Amio,  the  deputy,  who,  with  his  e^e-glass 
in  his  eye,  was  firing  away  with  his  revol- 
ver, determined  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as 
possible.  All  at  once,  as  the  smoke  slightly 
lifted,  I  saw  the  Ferdinand  Max  coming 


down  against  us  on  our  port  side.  I 
rushed  to  warn  the  captain  of  it.  As  our 
rudder  had  been  rendered  almost  unservice- 
able by  the  enemy's  fire,  he  gave  the  order, 
*  Full  speed  astern ! '  but  it  was  too  late  to 
prevent  the  enemy  striking  us  just  abreast 
the  foremast.  The  ship  did  not  feel  any 
such  shock  as  one  would  think  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  blow,  but  heeled 
over  to  port,  very  gradually,  and  sank. 

With  the  Bh  (2*  Balia  sunk,  and 
the  Palestro  at  a  distance  tiying  to 
extinguish  the  flames,  the  action  in 
the  centre  was  at  an  end.  The  two 
fleets  collected  themselves,  but  in  a 
changed  position.  The  Austrians 
were  now  in-shoreand  covering  Lissa. 
The  Italians  had  been  pushed  out 
to  seaward :  the  Palestro  blew  up 
about  two  o'clock :  and  thoroughly 
cowed  by  the  loss  they  had  sustained, 
they  were  in  no  humour  to  attempt 
to  regain  their  position.  The 
Austrians,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
accomplished  their  purpose ;  and 
there  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  hazard  their  advantage  by  a 
fresh  attack  on  a  force  still  numeri- 
cally superior.  They  waited  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  seeing  no  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to 
renew  the  engagement,  they  went 
into  S.  Giorgio;  the  gun- vessels 
first,  then  the  wooden  frigates,  the 
ironclads  following ;  the  Ferdinand 
Max,  the  last  of  all,  let  go  her 
anchor  about  sundown. 

Such  in  its  broad  facts  was  the 
battle  of  Lissa,  concerning  which 
— ^as  I  have  already  said — some 
curiously  wrong  ideas  have  got  into 
circulation.  These  are  assuredly 
not  worth  looking  for  and  contra- 
dicting one  by  one :  but  perhaps 
the  most  common  of  them  is,  that 
an  Austrian  wooden  line-of -battle 
ship  rammed  and  sank  an  Italian 
ironclad;  and  from  that  the  in- 
ference is  drawn  that  a  wooden  ship 
can  encounter  an  ironclad  on  fairly 
equal  terms.  As  giving  rise  to 
and  supporting  such  an  inference, 
the  mistake  is  therefore  important. 


•  Hie  time  of  th»Kaiaer  inefieetually  ramming  the  B^  di  PoHogaUo  is  given  as  i  ih.  1 7m . 
The  two  were  thus  almost  simultaneous. 
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So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  trace  its 
origin,  I  think  it  arose  from  a  con- 
fasion  between  the  Ferdinand  Max^ 
the  Kaiser  Max,  and  the  Kaiser^ 
three  totally  distinct  ships :  the  two 
first  were  ironclads;  the  third  a 
90-gnn  ship.  What  the  Ferdinand 
Max  and  the  Kaiser  severallj  did,  I 
have  already  told  at  length ;  but  as 
opposed  to  the  popular  misrepre- 
sentation, I  will  say,  in  so  many 
words :  The  ship  which  rammed 
and  snnk  the  Italian  ironclad  was 
herself  an  ironclad  of  nearly  the 
same  size :  and .  iho  line-of*battle 
ship,  which  rammed  an  ironclad, 
injured  herself  very  much  and  her 
enemy  very  little.  That  of  the 
whole  Austrian  loss  of  38  killed,  35 
were  on  board  the  wooden  ships,  and 
24  of  them  on  board  the  Kaiser  ^one, 
shows  ho^w  little  the  efficiency  of  the 
two  classea  of  ships  can  be  com- 
pared. As  to  other  absurd  stories 
that  have  been  circulated,  it  would 
be  trouble  thrown  away  to  repeat 
them  or  to  contradict  them. 

As  is  very  well  known,  the  Italians 
were  excessively  disgusted  with  the 
result  of  the  action,  so  diiSerent 
from  what  thev  had  flattered  them- 
selves it  would  be.  Persano  was 
loudly  accused  of  gross  misconduct 
—of  cowardice  —  of  treason  —  of 
everything  that  was  vile ;  and  that 
so  persistently,  that  after  some  delay 
it  wai)  determined  to  bring  him  to 
trial.  But  he  was  a  Senator — ^a  peer 
of  the  realm,  so  to  speak — and 
could  not,  according  to  the  consti- 
tution! be  tried  by  a  court-martial. 


The  whole  Senate  was  therefore 
formed  into  a  High  Court  of  Justice. 
The  trial  lasted  for  several  months : 
a  vast  number  of  witnesses  were 
examined ;  and  their  evidence,  joined 
to  the  detailed  Austrian  accounts, 
leaves  us  little  to  wish  for  so  far  as 
knowledge  of  the  facts  is  concerned ; 
a  knowledge  of  motives  can  never 
perhaps  be  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained.^ 

The  Court,  which  on  the  39th  of 
January,  1867,  acquitted  the  Admiral 
on  the  more  serious  charges  of 
cowardice  and  treason,  on  the  15  th 
of  April  found  him  guilty  of  negli- 
gence and  incapacity  (negligenssa  e 
tmperizia).  On  the  27th  of  June  be 
had  manifestly  disobeyed  his  instruc- 
tions, which  ^ere  to  clear  the  Adria- 
tic of  enemy's  ships ;  on  the  cruise 
£x>m  the  Sth  to  the  X3th  of  July  he 
Jmd  equally  violated  lus  instructions 
by  not  seeking  an  oppQrtu^iiy  to 
attack  the  enemy,  or  to  blockade  iiini 
in  his  harbours ;  and  finally  at  Lissa 
he  hadlet  himself  be  surprised  by  the 
enemy,  he  had  made  no  disposition 
for  iMUitle,  had  called  no  council  of 
war,  had  gone  without  seneral  in- 
timation on  board  the  Affofidaicre, 
had  permitted  ihe  enemy  to  break 
his  line,  had  managed  the  Affanda^ 
tore  badly,  and  had  left  the  battle  to 
itself;  and  the  Court  therefore 
sentenced  him  to  be  deprived  of  his 
rank  as  Admiral,  to  be  dismissed 
the  service,  and  to  pay  the  costs  of 
the  trial. 

There  has  been  in  England  a 
tendency  to  believe  that  Fersano 


*  Sendiconti  deUe  udienze  pubblicke  ddT  JUa  CorU  di  Giustizia  nd  dibctfimeuio 
ddla  causa  contra  VAmmiraglio  Senators  Cowts  Carlo  Pellum  di  l^sano,  preceduti  da/la 
rdasions  ddla  CommxBSume  d'litruUoria  (Firenze,  1867).  The  fullest  Auistrian  accouDt 
is  in  Oestsrreioks  Kampfs  im  Jahre  1866.  Nach  Feldacten  bearbeitet  durcb  das  k  k. 
Genenlstabs.  BoreaafurKriegs-Gescfaiclite,  vol.  y.(Wieii,  1869).  As  Tegetthoff  ^as,  in 
1869,  at  the  War  Office,  1  think  it  is  probable  that  he  reTised  this  history  of  the  naral  cam- 
paign, and  the  sketch  of  his  oirn  life  which  accontpanies  it.  The  account  given  in  the  Archie 
fur  Seewesen  for  1866  mutt  also  be  considered  semi-official ;  but  is  much  shorter,  and,  Ij 
80  much,  less  perfects  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  Austrian  and  Italian  accounts. 
Persano's  own  version  of  the  story  is  L*Jmmirdglio  C.  di  Persano  nella  campogna  nataU 
delT  anno  1866.  Coufutaaioni,  schiarimenti  e  document!  (Torino,  1873).  The  French 
accounts,  as  given  in  the  Hevue  Maritime,  vols,  zviii.  and  six.,  may  also  be  referred  to ; 
and  the  very  interesting  narrative  that  appeared  in  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Nov.  15, 
1866),  and  which,  ri^tly  or  wrongly,  has  always  been  attributed  to  the  Friaca  de 
JoinyiUe. 
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was  a  yictiin,  sacrificed  to  the 
Italians'  wounded  self-love :  for  my- 
self, after  a  careful  study  of  the 
minutes  of  the  trial,  I  would  ac- 
cept the  decision  as  just,  and  even 
lenient.  It  is,  of  course,  impossi- 
ble to  offer  at  length  the  grounds 
for  this  opinion ;  they  fill  a  closely 
printed  quarto  of  nearly  300  pages, 
but  in  a  few  words,  nothing  wonld 
more  strongly  support  it  than  the 
opening  sentences  of  Persano's  own 
address  in  reply  to  the  charge.  He 
might  almost  have  been  condemned 
out  of  his  own  mouth. 

X  cannot  understand  (he  b^gan)  how  I 
should  be  accused  of  haying  failed  in  my 
dutj  againfit  the  enemy's  fleet,  nrhich  came 
upon  UB  almost  before  it  was  signalled,  and 
whilst  we  were  in  cobsideiable  embarrass- 
ment from  the  fact  that  our  ships  had 
lately  come  in  from  a  long  voyage  and 
were  short  of  stores. 

He  then  enumerated  a  number 
of  defects,  some  of  which  had  been 
repaired  a  month  before,  and  went 
on: 

So  that  of  the  elensn  iiondads  there 
were  sot  more  than  four  fit  for  a  long 
chase.  The  other  seven  were,  at  best,  only 
fit  to  take  part  in  a  battle,  but  could  not  l>e 
relied  on  for  a  chase ;  and  the  more  so  as 
most  of  them  wanted  the  guns  and  ammu- 
nition necessary  for  fighting  with  ironclads. 

If  Tegetthoff  had  come  really  with  a 
wish  to  fight,  he  would  not  have  withdrawn 
as  soon  as  we  were  ready  to  meet  and 
attack  him.  I  could  not,  of  course,  sup- 
pose that  he  had  come  merely  to  go  away 
again ;  and  it  was  therefore  my  du^,  in 
the  fijst  place,  to  form  the  fieet  so  as 
not  to  expose  it  to  needless  risk ;  and  then 
to  oppose  and  attack  the  enemy.  But  in- 
stead of  that,  he  went  off  after  a  short 
time,  two  or  three  hours  perhaps,  much  to 
our  regret,  and  notwithstandiug  the  dash- 
ing conduct  of  our  ships'  companies. 

Of  which,  a  great  part  is  not 
true  ;  a  great  part  is  irrelevant ;  a 
great  part  is  self-condemnatory; 
and  all  is  extremely  silly.  It  is 
impossible  to  think  or  speak  with 
respect  of  a  man  who  at  such  a 
critical  period,  when  honour,  per- 
haps life,  was  at  stake,  could  give 
Yoice  to  such  imbecile  maunderings ; 
and  so,  in  the  words  of  the  old 
sagas,  he  is  now  out  of  the  story. 


Tegetthoff *s  reception  from  his 
country  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
very  different.  It  is  believed  that 
the  result  of  the  battle  had  a  very 
distinct  influence  on  the  terms  of  the 
peace  which  was  concluded  shortly 
afterwards,  and  was  the  direct 
means  of  preserving  to  Austria  the 
Dalmatian  and  Illyrian  provinces. 
It  may  well  be  that  this  was  so; 
undoubtedly,  had  lissa  fallen,  Aus- 
tria would  have  stood  in  a  very 
different  position  with  regard  to 
the  Adriatic.  But  coming  in  a 
time  of  great  depression  and  ca- 
lamity, the  moral  effect  of  the 
victory  was  greater  than  any  mere 
material  advantage,  and  the  nation 
and  the  Government  hastened  to 
show  honour  to  their  champion. 
The  news  was  sent  to  Vienna  by 
telegraph  ;  and  by  telegraph  on  the 
very  next  day  Tegetthoff  received 
a  message  from  the  Emperor  pro- 
moting him  to  be  a  Vice- Admiral. 
Decorations  were  showered  on  him ; 
but  perhaps  of  all  these,  the  one 
most  grateful  to  him  was  that  sent 
by  the  Emperor  of  Mexico  in  an 
autograph  letter,  dated  Ghapidtepec, 
August  24,  1866,  which  ran  thus: 

Mt  disab  RBAft-AnMiiLiL  Babost  tok 
TsaBTTHOFF, — The  glorious  victory  which 
you  have  gained  over  a  brave  enemy, vastly 
superior  in  numbers  and  nurtured  in  grand 
ola  naval  traditions,  has  filled  my  heart 
with  unmixed  joy.  When  I  handed  over 
to  others  the  care  of  the  navy  which  hod 
become  so  dear  to  me,  and  relinquishfd 
the  task  of  making  the  land  of  my  birth 
great  and  mighty  by  sea,  amid  the  dash  of 
contending  nations,  I  looked  hopefully  to 
you  and  the  young  generation  of  officers 
and  men  whom  I  had  been  proud  to  see 
growing  up  and  striving  in  a  noble  emula- 
tion under  my  command.  I  felt  deeply 
thankful  at  being  able  to  leave  to  Adria 
so  many  ships — a  body  of  which  such  an 
able  staff  of  officers  and  such  brave  sailors 
constituted  the  soul.  Although  Providence 
has  led  me  into  another  track,  my  heart 
still  bums  with  the  fire  of  naval  glory ; 
and  bright  and  joyful  for  me  was  the  day 
when  the  heroic  fieet  to  which  I  had  dedi- 
cated my  youth,  under  your  heroic  leader- 
ship, wrote  down,  with  a  blood-red  pen,  the 
20th  of  July,  1866,  on  the  pages  of  nav^l 
histoiy.  For  with  the  victoiy  of  Lissa 
your  fleet  becomes  enrolled  amongst  those 
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irhoee  flag  is  the  symbol  of  gloiy,  and 
your  name  is  added  to  the  list  of  the  naral 
heroes  of  all  time.  To  you,  the  officers, 
and  the  ships*  companies,  I  send  my  heart- 
felt good  wishes ;  and  you,  as  a  remem- 
brance of  your  Admiral  and  friend,  and 
as  a  proof  of  my  admiration,  I  invest  with 
the  Grand  Cross  of  my  Guadalupe  Order. 

Maximujak. 

After  tho  end  of  tho  war, 
Vice-Admiral  Tegetthoflf  travelled 
for  a  few  months  in  France,  Eng- 
land,  and  the  United  States,  ^s 
visit  could  scarcely  be  called  pri- 
vate, though  in  name,  at  least, 
nnofBcial ;  but  he  had  nevertheless 
the  direct  object  of  seeing  the  great 
naval  arsenals  of  those  conntries, 
and  studying  their  organisation.  He 
had  returned  from  America,  and  was 
on  his  way  to  Paris,  the  seat  then 
in  1867,  as  now  in  187  3,  of  a 'Great 
Exhibition,'  when  he  was  recalled 
by  telegraph  to  Vienna.  There  he 
received  the  honourable  though 
melancholy  commission  to  go  to 
Mexico,  to  reclaim  from  the  Govern- 
ment (if  it  may  be  so  called)  and 
bring  home  the  body  of  the  late  Em- 
peror Maximilian.  This  duty  was 
performed,  though  not  without 
difficulty  and  delay  raised  by  the 
Government  and  Juarez  :  the  body 
was  recovered  and  brought  to 
Vienna,  where  it  now  lies  in  the 
Imperial  vault.  So  great  through- 
out Germany  was  the  interest  felt 
in  this  deep  Mexican  tragedy ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  recent  deve- 
lopment of  the  North  German  and 
Austrian  Navies,  so  little  familiarity 
is  there  with  nautical  matters,  that 
I  am   barely  overstating  the  case 


if  I  say  that  to  the  majority  of 
even  educated  Germans,  TegetthofT 
is  not  so  much  the  victor  of  Lissa, 
as  tho  bringer  home  of  Maxi- 
milian's body. 

But  his  career  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  In  March,  1868,  he  was 
appointed  head  of  the  Naval  Sec- 
tion of  the  War  Office,  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Navy,  and 
this  he  held  till  his  death,  which 
took  place,  after  a  short  illness,  on 
April  7,  1 87 1 ;  in  the  words  of  the 
semi-official  notice — '  zu  fiuh  fiir 
Oesterreich.' 

The  portraits  of  Tegetthoff  that 
I  have  seen  represent  a  hard  Scotch 
type  of  face.  I  do  not  know  how 
&r  they  are  to  be  trusted,  bat  they 
are  not  out  of  keeping  with  his 
recorded  character.  Be  is  de- 
scribed as  a  man  of  few  words, 
emphatically  a  man  of  action,  one 
able  to  execute  his  meaxung,  bat 
not  always  able  to  tell  it ;  at  the 
same  time  ready  to  speak  out,  and 
sharply  too,  if  occasion  called  for  it 
or  the  good  of  the  service  required 
it.  But,  as  has  happened  to  other 
naval  officers,  there  were  moments 
when  he  was  tempted  by  feelings 
of  disgust  or  dissatisfaction;  and 
once,  at  least,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  retire  into  private  life.  That 
he  was  persuaded  to  remain  for  the 
glory  and  welfare  of  his  country,  is 
perhaps  not  the  least  of  the  benefits 
which  the  Austrian  Navy  received 
from  the  unfortunate  Maximilian. 

J.  K.  Lauohtoii. 
GRBEfcrwiCH :  May  1878. 
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ON  JEWISH  PROSELTTISM  BEFORE   THE  WAR  OF 

TITUS. 

By  Fbancis  W.  Newman. 


ON  a  broad  anrrej  of  ancient  his- 
tory, 80  far  as  it  is  well  known, 
it  would  appear  that  every  national 
creed  became  encrusted  with  fable 
and  error  increasing  with  centuries. 
Nothing  may  be  thought  more  puer- 
ile and  contemptible  than  the  my- 
thology of  the  Iliad ;   but  even  in 
the  Odyssey  we  find  new  growths 
superadded ;  and  when  the  histori- 
cal era  of  Greece  opens,  the  heroes 
of  the  Iliad — nay,  their  attendants 
—are    worshipped   as    gods:    and 
over  the  Homeric  dynasties  a  load 
of    malignant    sensational  legends 
had  been  forged  and  accepted  as 
tr  ath,  if  not  gospel.    The  marvellous 
tales   of  Hercules  were  magnified 
and  multiplied.     The  cannibal  feast 
made  by  Aureus  for  his  brother  was 
become  an  article  of  the  national 
faith:    to  doubt  that  Agamemnon 
sacrificed  his  daughter  would  have 
seemed  heretical,    though    Homer 
knew  nothing  of  it.     The  amour  of 
the   god  Neptune  with  the    hero 
Pelops  is  gravely  alluded  to  in  a 
religious  hymn  by  the  very  religious 
Pindar.     The  wild  story  of  (Edipus 
slaying  his  father  and  marrying  his 
mother  ignorantly,  is  as  old  as  the 
Odyssey ;  but  later  narrators  heaped 
up  new  horrors ;    and   to  be    ac- 
quainted with  this  mass  of  ever- 
growing   folly    was    esteemed    as 
valuable  erudition.     Nor    can    we 
doubt  that  several  monstrous  tales 
of  the  gods  found  in  the  Iliad  and 
in  Hesiod  were  corruptions  and  mis* 
interpretations  of  a  purer  theory. 
Moral  corruption  went    hand    in 
hand  with  this  movement.     With 
the  ascendency  of  the  Dorians  both 
hero-worship  and  the  characteristi- 
cally Greek  mania  came  in  :  more- 
over the  debauchery  systematised  in 
Corinthian  and  Cyprian  temples  had 
no  parallel  in  the  earlier  times.     So 


much  of  Greece.     But  in  Egypt  the 
same  thing  appears.     At  least  it 
may  be   broadly    stated,   that    in- 
quirers with  one  voice  avow  their 
belief  that  the  hideous   statues  of 
bestial  gods  and  ludicrous  devotion 
of   effort    for    numberless     sacred 
animals,   are  mere  perversions  of 
earlier  and  reasonable  ideas,  which 
received    expression    in    symbols. 
The  religion  of  Tyre  cast  off  its 
early  cruelties  of  sacrifice   as  time 
went  on  ;  but  its  impurities,  unless 
our  informants  deceive  us,  became 
fixed  in  the  religion,  as  among  the 
Babylonians  in  another  kind,  and  as 
in  Egypt.     The  ancient  religion  of 
the  Hindoos  was  noble  and  pure  in 
comparison  to  its  later  stages ;  and 
we  know  that  the  Buddhist  religion, 
so  simple  and  spiritual  with  its  origi- 
nator Sakya  Muni,  has  been  changed 
into  a  carnal  sacerdotalism  as  unlike 
his  doctrine  as  is  Vaticanism  to  the 
doctrine  of  Paul  of  Tarsus.     The 
religion  of  Persia  suffered  depra- 
vation between  Cyrus  and  the  last 
Darius.     To  degenerate  seems  to  be 
the  ordinary  fate  of  national  creeds. 
But    perhaps    the    history  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  shows  us  one  re- 
markable exception.     To  define  the 
early  state  of  the  national  belief 
might  bring  us  into  much  contro- 
versy ;  but  no  one  will  deny  that  in 
its  later  documents  there  is  a  very 
sensible  improvement  on  the  older. 
A  man  with  whose  name  all  Oxford 
was  well  acquainted  early  in  this  cen- 
tury— Davison,  a  friend  of  Bishop 
Copleston  and  Archbishop  Whately 
—preached    a   series  of  Bampton 
Lectures  on  this  very  topic — ^how, 
in  successive  *  dispensations,'  juster 
and  juster    views    of  the  Divine 
character  came  forth,  till  the  limited 
and  carnal  ideas    of  Genesis   and 
Exodus  were  sublimated  by  Psalmists 
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and  Prophets!  It  is  found  difficult 
to  deny  that  Jephtha's  sacrifice  of 
his  daughter  was  justified  by 
Leviticus  xxyii.  29 ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  such  a  deed  in  the  times 
of  royalty  was  as  detestable  to 
Hebrew  religion  as  now  to  us,  and 
could  only  obtain  sanction  when  a 
king  brought  in  foreign  priests  and 
foreign  notions.  At  the  time  of 
Uzziah  the  Hebrew  acquaintance 
with  foreign  countries  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  the  men  who  led  the 
national  religion  became  aware  how 
precious  was  its  superioriiy.  This 
presently  led  to  the  belief  which 
pervades  the  Psalms  and  Prophecies 
remaining  to  us,  that  the  heathen 
were  to  lay  aside  their  idols,  and 
come  to  learn  Divine  truth  of 
Jerusalem.      The  noble   desire  to 

Eropagate  to  foreign  nations  the 
igher  truth  which  Israel,  or  rather 
Judah,  possessed  and  cherished, 
burned  in  the  hearts  of  the  religious 
leaders,  not  the  less  because  they 
saw  the  foreigner  to  be  invading 
their  country  with  his  vain  and 
corrupting  idolatHes.  Isaiah  ut- 
tered the  word  and  Micah  echoed 
it,  *  Many  people  shall  say,  Come  ye, 
and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of 
Jacob :  and  He  will  teach  of  His 
ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  His  paths ; 
for  outof  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  ]aw, 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 
Jerusalem.'  From  that  eraonwards 
the  Jews  became  a  religions  power 
in  the  world,  small  and  weak  as 
was  their  secular  State.  When 
established  for  mercantile  reasons 
in  Egypt  or  elsewhere,  they  held 
together  locally  for  their  common 
religion :  and,  inasmuch  as  it  could 
not  occur  to  them  to  imitate  the 
services  of  the  Temple,  nothing  but 
the  institution  which  we  call  the 
Synagogue  could  grow  up.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  process 
which  was  to  separate  between  the 
ceremonies  of  the  law  and  its  moral 
doctrines.  The  exclusive  claims  set 
up  for  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  did 


but  make  the  synagogues  more  in- 
structive and  more  attractive  to  the 
thoughtf^il  minds  of  the  foreigners 
among  whom  they  were  planted. 

Whether  in  the  kmgdom  of 
Samaria  there  was  much  energetic 
religion  of  the  same  stamp  as  in 
Jerusalem,  is  a  question  so  difiicult 
to  answer,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  lay 
stress  on  the  dispersion  of  its  citizens 
in  Assyria  as  an  active  spiritual 
force  of  the  captives  among  the 
captors.  But  when  Jerusalem  itself 
fell  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  thou- 
sands of  those  carried  into  Baby- 
lonia had  an  intense  religion. 
Those  who  returned  under  Oyrua 
and  later  kings  were  probably  the 
most  ardent  part  of  the  nation  :  bat 
they  did  not  lessen  the  national  zeal 
in  leaving  the  less  ardent  multitade 
behind :  on  the  contrary,  by  giving 
a  new  existence  to  the  Temple,  they 
concentrated  upon  new-bom  Jerosa- 
lem  the  hopes  of  all.  Judah  had  long 
ceased  to  vex  Ephraim,  nor  could 
Ephraim  envy  Judah;  but  all  the 
twelve  tribes  (if  twelve  they  really 
were,  when  Dan  and  Simeon  were 
lost)  re-united  in  the  dispersion, 
looking  up  with  one  heart  to  Jeru- 
salem as  their  national  and  religious 
centre.  Clinging  together  on  reli- 
gious grounds,  they  clustered  in  the 
towns ;  whence  mercantile  necesaity, 
as  families  multiplied,  enforced  a 
continuous  migration,  Wcst?rard  as 
well  as  Eastward.  Of  the  Eastward 
movement  we  know  little,  except 
that  some  reached  India  and  Oochin 
China,  and  continuing  there  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years  have 
acquired  the  tint  of  the  climate. 
Of  the  Western  movement  we  know 
thus  much,  that  few  towns  of  Asia 
Minor  were  without  them,  and  that 
they  reached  Italy  and  Borne  before 
the  Christian  era.  There  is  no 
pretence  or  plausibility  in  calling 
the  European  Jews  the  Two  Tribes, 
any  more  than  the  Ten,  No  one 
knew  of  any  separation.  The 
Christian  apostle  James  writes  to 
his  brethren  of  the  twdve   tribes 
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without  distinction.  Paul  in  the 
'Acts'  is  represented  as  speaking 
before  Agrippa  concerning  'the 
twelve  tribes/  undoubtedly  mean- 
ing the  entire  and  indivisible  body 
known  as  'Jews'  thronghout  the 
Roman  empire.  This  remark  is 
digressive,  and  is  elicited  by  the 
wonderful  modem  fiction  that  the 
Ten  Tribes  are  to  be  looked  for  as 
missing ;  out  of  which  have  arisen 
ridiculous  theories  and  delusive 
efforts.  ,        . 

Visits  to  Jerusalem — whence 
originated  the  modern  idea  of  pil- 
grimage— were  prompted  by  reli- 
gious zealy  as  well  as  by  liberal 
curiosity  and  patriotic -intcarest;  and 
Jerusalem  became  a  spiritual  heart, 
to  which  and  from  which  the 
Jewish  influences  flowed.  Bules 
were  pi^nised  concerning  prose- 
lytes, according  as  a  foreigner 
miffht  wish  simply  to  attend  the 
religions  worship  and  instruction 
of  the  synagogue,  or  in  a  more 
complete  sense  to  bind  himself,  to 
the  Mosaic  law.  When  it  is  notori- 
ous that  proselytes  were  thus  clas- 
sified in  the  national  enactments, 
the  very  fact  denotes  that  their 
number  cannot  have  been  few,  nor 
their  accession  to  the  synagogues 
unexpected;  The  Jews,  .as  we 
thenceforth  call  the  whole  twelve 
tribes,  on  the  cardinal  question  of 
the  Divine  nature  and  unity  retain- 
ed their  superiority  alike  to  the 
polytheists  and  to  the  Gentile  philo- 
sophers ;  yet  they  imbibed  many 
new  tenets  from  the  nations  among 
whom  they  were  mixed.  Prominent 
amcog  these  was  the  belief  in  an 
after-life  and  a  Divine  judgment 
organised  as  a  human  tribunal, 
with  a  judge  on  the  throne,  accusers 
by  his  side  tmd  books  of  notaries. 
Along  with  this  was  the  idea  of 
a  great  malignant  spirit,  who  dared 
to  stand  'Up  against  God  as  His 
rival ;  thence  called  Satan>  or  the 
Enemy.  This  probably  came  from 
Persia.  From  Egypt  or  Babylonia 
or  from  both  came  a  belief  in  magio 


and  in  disease  caused  by  the  in- 
dwelling of  evil  spirits :  moreover 
any  vague  notions  which  they 
before  had  of  angels  were  now 
sharpened  and  largely  filled  out. 
Angels  were  supposed  to  minister 
to  God  in  the  elements  (a  Persian 
idea),  and  to  wait  on  Him  as  bearers 
of  errands  to  man.  They  learned 
even  the  names  of  seven  Arch- 
angels, who  '  stand  before  God,'  in 
a  local  heaven.  Special  angels^ 
perhaps  evil  spirits,  were  supposed 
to  uphold  the  pagan  dynasties^ 
which  fell  when  the  invisible  patron 
was  overcome  by  better  angels. 
Each  man  was  supposed,  as  by  the 
Etruscans,  to  have  a  guardian 
angel  or  genius.  Rules  and  redpes 
for  casting  out  evil  spirits  were 
accepted,  whether  as  a  medical  or 
as  a  religious  process  is  hard  to 
decide.  Much  more  was  adopted 
by  the  Pharisees  (who  were  the 
progressive,  innovating,  and  pre- 
dominant body)  than  was  ever 
acknowledged  as  binding  on  the 
nation.  The  Pharisees  believed  in 
the  resnrrecticm  of  the  righteous : 
that  they  acquiesced  in  a  doctrine  of 
Tartarus  or  Hell,  such  as  the  Greeks 
taught,  is  doubted  and  keenly 
denied.  In  any  case  it  is  certain 
that  the  Sadduoees  were  not  thought 
less  faiths  to  the  national  creed 
for  rejecting  the  belief  in  spirits 
and  angels  and  future  life  as  an 
innovation  on  Moses.  A  passa^  in 
the  Fourth  Gk)spel  implies  that  the 
Pythagorean  doctrine  of  transmi* 
gration  was  current  among  the  con- 
temporaneous  Jews,  so  that  a  man 
may  be  punished  for  sins  which 
his  soul  committed  in  a  former 
body^  But  it  is  hard  to  find  a  trace 
of  this  elsewhere. 

If  we  cannot  account  some  of 
these  new  ideas  improvements,  yet 
we  must  regard  the  change  as  a 
mark  that  the  religions  intellect 
among  the  Jews  was  anything  but 
stagnant.  However  great  their 
reverence  for  the  written  scriptures, 
the  Pharisees  were  not  mere  slavish 
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commentators  on  Moses  nor  on 
the  prophets.  When  they  adopted 
new  thoughts,  they  were  glad  so  to 
interpret  the  old  scriptures  as  to 
find  countenance  for  them.  Thus 
Moses  was  alleged  to  teach  the 
resurrection  of  the  just,  when  in 
his  last  song  he  addresses  to  Ood 
the  words :  '  All  the  saints  are  in 
Thy  hand.'  There  was  both  in  the 
Pharisees  and  in  the  Essenes  an 
evident  striving  after  higher  and 
new  truth,  which  on  the  one  hand 
opened  them  to  many  fanciful 
notions,  but  on  the  other  conduced 
to  enlarged  and  nobler  views  of  all 
moral  topics.  They  could  learn 
whatever  was  best  in  Greek 
philosophy,  if  unable  to  reject  some 
follies  of  demonology.  This  was 
a  temperament  very  well  suited  to 
attract  and  influence  the  better 
part  of  those  pagans  who  had  not 
imbibed  the  highest  philosophy  of 
the  day. 

Some  one  will  ask :  Have  we  any 
direct  attestation  of  their  efficacy 
in  proselyting  ?  Commentators  on 
the  New  Testament  generally  re- 
gard it  as  notorious,  that  the  case 
of  Cornelius,  a  devout  man,  at- 
tached to  Jewish  teaching,  but  un- 
circumcised,  was  anything  but  ex- 
ceptional; but  it  is  well  here  to 
appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  his- 
torian Josephus.  First,  a  few  words 
maybe  in  place  concerning  his  trust- 
worthiness. In  attempting  to  nar- 
rate ancient  events  he  undoubtedly 
betrays  a  national  vanity,  and  mis- 
interprets  both  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures and  Egyptian  legends,  to  exalt 
the  antiquity  and  greatness  of  his 
people,  whom  in  one  place  he  iden- 
tifies with  the  Shepherd  Kings  of 
Egypt.  In  arguing  against  con- 
temptuous Ghreeks,  and  Romans 
ridiculously  imorant,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  he  is  carried  beyond 
sobriety.  But  in  writing  concerning 
the  events  of  his  own  day  and 
things  which  come  within  his  imme- 


diate cognisance,  he  cannot  easily 
have  been  deceived,  and  he  wrote  to 
confute  enemies  at  a  time  when  en- 
mity was  most  bitter.  His  work  on 
the  Jewish  war  v^as  laid  before  Ves- 
pasian and  his  son  Titus ;  and  he  was 
not  likely  to  assert  as  fact  what  the 
Gentiles  everywhere  knew  to  be 
untrue.  Now  concerning  prose* 
lytism  he  makes  very  strong  asser- 
tions.  In  his  treatise  to  Epa^ 
phroditus,  entitled  Against  Apion 
(ii.  39),  he  writes  as  follows : 

Our  laws  hare  beeD  thoroughly  tested 
by  ourseWes :  also,  in  all  other  men  {iwrols 
JSiXKois  tvwriw  iufBpAwoti)  they  hare  inspired 
a  seal  for  themselves  erer  more  and  more 
(&f )  ffol  /AoXXoy).  Earliest,  the  philosophers 
among  the  Greeks,  while  seeming  to  adhere 
to  their  native  religion,  in  fiict  followed 
him  [Moses],  holding  like  sentiments  con- 
cerning Gt>d,  and  teiu^ng  simplicity  of  life 
and  a  free  imparting  [of  goods]  to  one 
another.  Not  but  that  already  even  among 
the  masses  {roh  irX^Oco'ty)  there  has  arisen 
from  a  long  time  back  much  zeal  for  onr 

Siety :  nor  is  there  any  one  city,  Greek  or 
larbarian,  nor  a  single  nation,  into  which 
onr  custom  of  the  Seventh  Day  Rest  baa  not 
penetrated  (SMrc^ofn^icc).  Also  onr  £ut> 
ings  and  lighting  of  lamps'  and  many  of 
our  customs  concerning  food  are  kept  ap. 
And  they  try  to  imitate  also  our  conoora 
of  sentiment  and  &ee  distribution  of  goods, 
and  our  industxy  in  mechanical  art,  and 
cur  hardy  endurance  when  subjected  to 
violences  in  the  cause  of  onr  Law.  What 
is  most  marvellous,  this  Law,  without 
allurement,  without  any  bait  of  pleasure, 
itself  by  itself,  has  proved  strong ;  and  as 
God  permeates  the  whole  world,  so  has  His 
Law  marched  forth  among  all  men.  Each 
man  himself,  who  looks  upon  his  own 
country  and  home,  will  not  disown  what 
I  am  saying.  Now  we  must  impute  to  all 
men  voluntaiy  baseness,  if  they  cherish 
zeal  for  things  foreign  and  inferior,  in  pre- 
ference to  what  is  native  and  excellent:  if 
this  be  not  their  conduct,  our  aooDsers 
must  leave  off  slandering  us.  We  claim 
nothing  invidious  in  honouring  the  enactor 
of  them  four  laws]  and  in  believing  the 
annunciations  which  he  made  concerning 
God.  Nay,  if  we  did  not  of  ouiselvas 
understand  the  excellence  of  his  laws;,  yet 
at  least  b^  the  multitude  (rX^^oiv)  of  the 
emidous  |or  zealous  praBelyt6$\  we  ehonld 
be  led  onward  to  be  very  proud  of  them.  .  . 
45.  Concerning  our  laws,  more  words  were 


■  Fiobably  he  imagined  the  Eternal  Fire  qf  Vesta  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Jewi^ 
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Bot  Deeded ;  for  they  are  seen  in  themsolTes, 
not  teaching  impiety,  but  the  truest  devout- 
ness ;  nor  exhorting  to  misanthropy,  bat  to 
fellowship  (or  free  communication)  of  goods, 
being  foes  of  injustice,  studious  of  the 
just,  banishing  idleness  and  expensive 
habits,  teaching  men  to  be  self-supporting 
{afnipKui)  and  industrious,  forbidding 
wars  of  ambition,  but  training  men  to  Iks 
brare  in  self-defence;  laws  which  are 
inexorable  in  punishment,  undeceirable  by 
got-up  harangues,  but  ever  seeking  con- 
firmation of  facts:  for  those  we  always 
present,  as  more  manifest  (or  decisive) 
than  composed  speeches.  On  which 
account  I  may  boldly  say  that  we  have 
been  to  other  nations  expounders  of  very 
many  and  very  noble  lessons.  For  what 
is  nobler  than  piety  ne?er  transgressed? 
And  what  more  just  than  to  yield  obedience 
to  the  laws  ?  And  what  is  more  profitable 
than  mutual  concord ;  and  not  to  stand 
aloof  in  calamity,  nor  become  wantonly 
factious  in  success :  but  in  war  to  despise 
death,  and  in  peace  to  be  devoted  to  arts 
or  agriculture,  and  retain  a  firm  persuasion 
that  God  surveys  everything  everywhere  ? 
Now  if  among  other  nations  such  precepts 
were  either  earlier  written  or  more  firmly 
observed,  we  should  owe  them  thanks,  as 
having  been  their  disciples.  But  if  we  are 
seen  to  be  pre-eminent  in  their  observance, 
and  we  liave  proved  that  the  origination  of 
them  was  from  us,  then  .  .  .  &c.  .  .  . 

The  reader's  attention  is  called  to 
the  tone  of  this  extract.  The  writer 
elsewhere  avows  that  the  Jews  have 
ceremonial  restrictions  and  prohibi- 
tions of  food  which  may  be  highly 
nnacceptable  to  foreigners,  as  mor- 
tifying their  palates ;  bnt  his  pane- 
gyric  of  the  Hebrew  law  tarns 
entirely  on  what  all  mankind  avow 
to  be  pure  morals :  and  at  a  time 
when  the  cultivated  Romans  still 
retained  a  bitter  hatred  of  Jndaism 
on  account  of  the  deadly  war  in 
which  Vespasian  and  his  son  turned 
JudflBa  into  a  wilderness,  the  histo- 
rian calmly  claims  it  as  conceded 
by  the  conscience  of  the  (Gentiles, 
that  the  Jews  are  their  superiors  in 
practical  morality.  No  trace  of 
sacerdotalism,  or  what  (in  an  evil 
sense)  we  call  Pharisaism,  shows 
itself  in  his  argument;  and  from 
his  sentiments  elsewhere  we  may 
fiftirly  infer  those  of  his  fellows  and 
equalsy  especially  since  he  was  of  a 


high  priestly  family,  and,  as  such, 
was  put  forward  into  responsible 
office  at  a  very  early  age.  Elsewhere 
(§  23  of  his  own  Life)  he  tells  us, 
that  when  certain  foreign  nobles 
came  over  for  protection  to  the  city 
in  which  he  was  governor,  the 
populace  cried  out  that  they  must 
not  remain  unless  they  would  be 
circumcised.  But  Josephns  replied, 
<  that  they  must  in  no  case  be  con- 
strained, for  every  ma/n  must  show 
piety  to  Ood  according  'to  his  own 
eofivictionSf  not  hy  compulsion  \  and 
that  they  must  not  let  those  men 
repent  of  having  come  to  them  for 
refuge.*  The  multitude  gave  way, 
and  all  the  wants  of  the  fugitives 
were  supplied  abundantly  (^ai^cXciic)  • 
In  modem  Europe  it  has  taken  six 
centuries  of  fighting  and  two  of 
argument,  before  this  simple  and 
fundamental  truth  could  become  es- 
tablished even  as  a  theory  in  Chris- 
tendom. Josephus  was  eminently  a 
Pharisee,  and  in  his  early  youth 
not  a  little  ascetic  ((rrXiypayory^ffac 
tavrhy)^  and  we  see  what  his  doctrine 
was. 

But  he  narrates  at  full  a  re- 
markable story,  which,  if  I  can 
sufficiently  abridge  it,  will  surely 
interest  the  reader.  The  scene  oi 
the  tale  is  Adiabene,  a  small 
country  in  the  north-east  of  As- 
syria, chiefly  the  valley  of  the 
greater  Zab.  The  little  potentate 
who  there  reigned,  acknowledged 
as  his  suzerain  the  Parthian  kmg 
of  kings.  A  very  young  king  named 
Izates  had  ascended  the  throne, 
through  the  special  affection  of  his 
father,  in  preference  to  his  elder 
brothers,  bom  of  other  wives.  The 
mother  of  Izates  was  Helena,  who 
had  been  converted  to  Jewish 
belief  simultaneously  with  her  son, 
but  by  a  different  Jewish  teacher. 
The  instructor  of  Izates  bore  a  name 
familiar  to  us — Ananias.  He  was 
a  travelling  merchant,  and  through 
selling  his  wares  to  the  king's 
wives,  had  obtained  introduc-* 
tion  to  Izates.    When  the  young 
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man  oonferred  wii^  his  mother, 
and  found  her  to  be  f nil  of  zeal 
for  'Jewish  habits  and  institu- 
tions, through  admiration  of  the 
religious  doctrine,  he  proposed  to 
accept  circumcision  in  order  to  be 
a  true  Jew.  But  through  political 
fears  she  dissuaded  him,  and  ap- 
pealed to  Ananias ;  who  forthwith 
yehementlj  deprecated  the  king's 
idea,  as  offensire  to  his  people; 
urging  that,  whatever  his  zeal  for 
Judaism,  he  could  without  circum- 
cision revere  God,  which  was  a  far 
more  cardinal  matter  {KvpiCittpov), 
This  for  a  while  quieted  the  young 
man.  But  after  this,  a  third  Jew, 
called  Eleazar,  arrived  from  G^ilee, 
who  held  just  the  opposite  doctzine; 
and  finding  Izates  engaged  in  read- 
ing the  law  of  Moses,  abruptly 
charged  him  with  disobedience  and 
impiety  in  remaining  unoiroum- 
cised.  He  carried  his  point  with 
the  zealous  convert,  who  obeyed 
him  without  communicating  his  pur- 
pose to  his  mother  and  to  Ananias. 
They  were  j&ightened  when  they 
learnt  what  he  had  done,  but  had 
to  bear  it.  After  this  his  mother 
made  a  progress  to  Jerusalem,  car- 
rying with  her  thank-ofierings.  It 
was  just  in  the  crisis  of  a  great 
famine  (this  was  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius  Csssar,  as  is  clear  in  the 
connection),  and  queen  Helena  was 
only  too  happy  to  be  able  to  buy, 
at  large  expense,  com  from  Alex- 
andria and  dry  figs  from  Cyprus, 
which  she  distributed  to  the  needy, 
and  lefb  a  lasting  memory  of  her 
bounty.  Izates  ait  home  hearing  of 
the  distress,  sent  large  sums  of 
money  to  the  chief  men  in  Jerusalem 
for  the  public  relief.  The  Parthian 
king  happening  to  be  expelled  from 
the  throne  by  his  satraps,  took 
refuge  with  Izates;  who  espoused 
his  cause  so  vigorously  as  to  effect 
a  conciliation  and  restore  him  to  roy- 
alty, for  which  service  he  was  re- 
waorded  by  a  valuable  addition  to  his 
territory.  His  zeal  for  Judaism 
so  mounted  up,  that  before  long  he 
sent  five  young  boys,  his  sons,  to 


be  taught  accurately  the  Hebrew 
language  and  institutions.  Hiw 
mother  also  repeated  her  visits  to 
Jerusalem.  A  result  which  we  could 
hardly  have  expected  followed. 
His  eldest  brother,  Monobazus,  and 
his  kinsfolk,  sedng  that  Izates 
had  gained  high  credit  with  all 
men  (J^riKutroy  vapa  vdair  ardp^uotz 
ytyiim^ivov)  for  his  piety,  formed 
the  Hke  desire  of  abandoning  their 
native  cuUus  for  that  of  the  Jews. 
But  this  was  more  than  the  chief 
nobles  could  bear,  and  they  in- 
trigued with  aking  of  the  Arabs  first, 
and  next  with  the  Parthian  king, 
to  effect  the  deposition  of  Izates. 
Space  does  not  allow  us  to  detail 
how  their  plans  failed,  nor  does  it 
here  signify;  but  Izates  remained 
on  the  throne  until  his  death,  after  a 
reign  of  twenty-four  years.  Though 
he  had  many  sons,  he  made  his 
eldest  brother  Monobazus  his  sue- 
cesser.  The  historian  had  promised 
to  tell  us  more  of  the  good  deeds  of 
'  these  kings '  to  Jerusalem,  but  no 
ftirlher  account  appears  in  his 
works.  It  is  just  possible  that 
'  these  kings '  meant  only  Izates 
and  his  mother;  yet  he  distinctly 
repeats  that  he  has  more  to  tell  of 
Monobazus. 

This  narrative  suggests  numy 
comments.  Three  Jews — appar- 
ently  such  as  we  call  laymen — are 
mentioned  as  zealous  in  converting 
foreigners,  and  all  gain  respectful 
submission.  Between  Ananias  and 
Eleazar  the  same  controversy  is 
opened,  as  between  Paul  and  the 
over- zealous  brethren  who  came 
from  James.  Ananias,  like  Paul 
and  James,  did  not  wish  the 
Grentiles  to  be  subject  to  circumci- 
sion— which  was  the  test  ordinance, 
implying  that  he  who  received  it 
accepted  the  whole  national  law  of 
Moses.  Josephus  hdd  with  the 
two  apostles,  that  piety  to  Gtxi  was 
paramount  and  sufficient;  Eleazar 
held  with  those  whom  Paul  treats 
as  seducers  and  corruptors  of  his 
Oalatian  converts,  that  without 
circumcision  no  one  can  fully  obey 
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God  and  be  a  true  saint.  Many 
persons  imagine  that  this  contro- 
versy was  originated  by  one  man, 
Paul :  that  vrithout  his  individual- 
ism the  qnestion  might  not  have 
arisen,  and  would  not  have  been 
fonght  out  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Gentile.  Bat  it  is  clear  that 
Josephas,  intimate  as  were  his 
relations  with  the  chief  priests,  the 
Pharisees,  and  the  Essenes,  was  as 
decided  as  Paul  himself  against  the 
necessity  of  circumcision — except 
for  those  who  desired  to  become 
Jews  nationally.  The  same  doctrine 
ifi  held  universally  bv  all  the  modem 
Jews,  who  certamly  have  not 
learned  it  from  Christians.  No 
doubt,  as  soon  as  professed  reverence 
arose  for  the  Mosaic  scriptures,  a 
narrow-minded  teacher  who  en- 
forced every  tittle  of  the  law  had 
a  momentary  advantage  over  the 
larger-minded  with  the  young,  in- 
experienced, and  enthusiastic :  but 
with  time  and  discussion  the 
sounder  doctrine  was  sure  to  pre- 
vail. 

Further :  we  must  view  the 
details  of  this  remarkable  case  as 
an  illustration  of  the  historian's 
emphatic  declaration  already  quoted , 
that  in  all  nations  there  was  much 
zeal  among  the  masses  of  mankind 
for  the  Jewish  form  of  piety.  Only 
in  the  case  of  an  eminent  royal 
convert  could  we  expect  details  to 
be  preserved  in  histoiy.  But  it 
must  be  added :  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  make  deductions  from 
Josephns's  statements  on  the  ground 
that  they  oppose  those  of  Roman 
literature.  The  Roman  writers 
say  indeed  little  about  the  Jews, 
but  what  they  say  is  certainly 
confirmatoiy.  Herodotus  had  too 
much  reverence  for  foreign  religion 
to  despise  circumcision  ;  though  he 
bad  no  knowledge  of  its  origin 
with  the  Egyptians,  Arabs,  and 
Syrians  through  ideas  of  cleanli- 
ness. But  to  the  Romans,  presented 
as  a  religious  ordinance,  it  seemed 
emphatically  ludicrous:  such,  no 
doubt,  it  was  to  the  poet  Horace. 


Yet  his  mention  of  the  Jews  is 
quite  kindly.  When  he  wishes  to 
escape  from  a  troublesome  com- 
panion he  tells  us  how  his  friend 
Aristius  Fuscus  teazed  him,  declin- 
ing his  request  by  an  o£P.hand 
invention :  *  To-day  is  the  thirtieth 
sabbath :  you  surely  would  not  wish 
me  to  insult  the  Jews.'  This  was  of 
course  said  in  jest.  Elsewhere  the 
poet  has  the  phrase:  'We  poets 
are  numerous,  and  like  Jews  we 
will  press  you  into  our  corps : '  a 
clear  intimation  how  active  was 
Jewish  proselytism  in  Rome  under 
Augustus  Caasar.  No  emperor 
was  likely  to  be  fond  of  the  Jews : 
for  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  hinder 
Roman  soldiers  from  insulting  their 
religion,  out  of  which  popular 
tumults  arose :  and  since  they  every 
seventh  year  left  the  land  unculti- 
vated, no  tribute  could  be  collected 
in  that  year — a  sore  annoyance  to 
the  Government.  But  after  the 
terrible  war  of  Vespasian  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Romans  became  very 
bitter,  and  their  writers  pour  oat 
little  but  slander  on  the  unhappy 
and  crushed  people.  The  ignorance 
of  Tacitus  concerning  the  Jewish 
history  is  as  thorough,  but  not 
as  disgraceful,  as  his  hatred  and 
spite ;  yet  he  testifies  *in  his  own 
emphatic  way  to  their  success  in 
winning  proselytes  before  their 
final  overthrow.  '  These  ceremo- 
nies,' says  he,  of  the  Sabbaths  and 
other  rites  native  to  Judaaa,  'are 
defended  by  antiquity ;  the  rest  of 
their  institutions,  iU^omened  and 
foul^  have  prevailed  by  their  de- 
pravity. For  all  the  worst  charac- 
ters used  to  discard  the  religion 
of  their  ancestors,  and  carry  to 
Jerusalem  tribute  and  small  pay. 
ments :  whereby  the  resources  of  the 
Jews  were  swollen.'  He  proceeds 
to  slander  them  as  impure  :  *  inter 
se  nihil  inlicitum.'  But  there  is  no 
motive  for  quoting  &rther.  It 
suffices  that  he  attests  their  zeal 
and  their  success  in  making  pro- 
selytes. He  acknowledges  the  noble 
purity  of   their    theology.      *The 
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Egyptians/     says     be,     *  worship 
many  animals  and  artificial  figures, 
but  tbe  Jews  apprehend  a  single  God, 
and  by  tbe  mere  intellect;  rec;arding 
those  as  profane,  who  fashion  out 
of  perishable  material  images  of  fi;od8 
in  the  form  of  men.     The  Hignest 
and  Eternal  One,  they  maintain,  is 
unchangeable    and    imperishable.' 
Knowing  this  to  be  the  nobler  and 
truer  doctrine,  knowing  the   vile 
trash  which  heathen  priests  and 
poets  taught  as  religion,  this  emi- 
nent writer  nevertheless  stigmatises 
as   ^pessimus^  whoever   abandoned 
such  follies  for  the  nobler  tenets  of 
the  Jews.     To  keep  up  the  national 
observances,  however  puerile,  how- 
ever monstrous,  was  with  a  Roman 
the  first  duty  of  man.    Tacitus,  like 
Pliny  and  Trajan,  regarded  it  as  a 
capital  crime  to  cast  off  one's  an- 
cestral  religion ;  and  all  three  are 
typical  Romans.   Yet,  wonderfal  to 
add,  great  historians  have  convinced 
themselves,  and  have  persuaded  the 
world,  that  in  religion  the  Romans 
were  essentially  and  systematically 
tolerant.     In  fact,  despotism  was 
the  only  Roman  idea  of  rule,  in 
things  ecclesiastical  or  political  alike. 
Agamst  a  man  who  pleaded  consci- 
entious objection  they  were  savage : 
to  hypocritical  and  subservient  athe- 
ism they  had  no  repugrnance  at  all. 
Between  the  era -of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  and  the  Emperor  Nero, 
it  appears  certain  that  the  Jews 
made  a  very  beneficial  impression 
on  the  mind  of  Western  Asia  and 
the  Roman  world,  preparing  it  (it 
may  seem)  for  Christianity.     The 
equitable  character  of  their  domestic 
institutions  was  in  harmony  with 
their  nobler  religion.    The  historian 
Josephus  many  times  insists  on  the 
oxceflence  of  their  social  practices 
and  sentiments.     What  he  says  of 
their  simplicity  of  life  and  the  ab- 
sence of  luxury,   may  have  been 
coloured  by  the  contrast  reflected 
from  Roman    extravagances;  but 


what  he  says  in  detail  of  tbe  honoar 
paid  to  industry,  the  zeal  of  all  to 
be  self-supporting  (avrapwic),  the 
approval  of  personal  work   (ak- 
ov/oy/a),  and  their  freedom  in  im- 
parting goods  to  one  another,  wb'ch 
he  calls  inxvtafWa  (community,  fellow- 
ship),  and  ayaCotriQ  (yielding  up, 
or  distribution),  must  be  accepted 
literally.     We  have  full  reason  to 
believe    that  mechanical  art  and 
rustic  labour  were  as  honourable 
then  in  Jndasa  as  now  in  the  Ameri- 
can Union  or  at  Salt  Lake,  and  that 
many  doctors  of  the  law  maintained 
themselves  with  their  hands.    The 
case  of  St.  Paul  is  an  obrious  illus- 
tration.    Mot*eover,   the  laws  of 
Judsea  were  equitable  and  the  pu- 
nishments mild.     Tacitus  himself 
declares  that  'among  themselves 
the  fidelity  of  the  Jews  was  rigid 
(ohatincUa),  and  their  tender  mercy 
prompt.'     Such  a  people,  it  might 
seem,  had  deserved  to  live,  even  in 
the  Roman  Empire.   Not  so  thought 
Roman  wisdom.    That  model  empe- 
ror Titus,  '  the  delight  of  mankind,' 
took  counsel  with  his  high  officers 
whether  to  save  the  Temple  of  Jeru- 
salem,  a  building  esteemed  mag- 
nificent.     But  they  argued,  that 
out  of  Jemsalem  had  come  two  de- 
testable religions,  the  Jewish  and 
the  Christian,  which  would  best  be 
destroyed  by  uprooting  their  ori- 
ginal home ;  therefore  the  Temple 
and  the  city  were  to  be  utterly 
demolished.     After  Roman  crueltj 
had  done  its  worst  upon  the  op- 
pressed and  mined  nation.  Christian 
animosity  succeeded,  to  play  a  Uke 
part.     Jewish  proselytism  ceased, 
indeed  became  impossible,  after  the 
violent  and  deadly  war ;  yet  the 
Jews  and  their  religion  hare  long 
survived  the  domineering,  oppres- 
sive,  and    self-4estroying  rule  of 
Rome  ;  it  has  undergone  no  deterio- 
ration by  the  lapse  of  centuries ;  jet 
they  still  have  to  plead  for  toleration 
and  justice  from  Sclavonic  Europe. 
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THE  great  European  ipovement  of 
intellectaal  awakening  whicli 
to  tlie  admiring  fancy  of  succeeding 
ages  has  presented  the  aspect  of 
a  new  birth  has  been  recently  sub- 
jected to  a  process  of  comprehen- 
sive criticism    by   two    eminently 
qualified  students,  Mr.  Walter  Pater 
and  Mr.  J.  Addington    Symonds. 
The  range  of  survey  embraced  by 
Mr.  Pater's  Studies  in  the  History 
of  the  Renaissance  is   larger    than 
that     of    Mr.    Symonds'    BenaiS' 
sance  in  Italy ;  but  while  the  for* 
mer  isolates  and  elaborately  scruti- 
nises a  few  salient  features  of  this 
wide-spread  and  many-sided    life, 
the  latter  selects  for  his  broader 
method  of  analysis  the  most  strik- 
ing case  in  wmch  the  phenomena 
of  gestation,   parturition,   and  de- 
velopment have  been    historically 
manifested.      In   his   trilogy.   The 
Age  of   the  Despots^   The    Revival 
of   Learning,   The  Fine  Arts^   the 
political,  social,  religious,  and  moral 
life  of  Italy  and  her  achievements 
in  scholarsl^p,  literature,  and  the 
arts,  are  reviewed  with   a  clear- 
sightedness that  leaves  little  to  be 
desired  either  in  the  apprehension 
of  principles  or  the  mastery  of  de- 
tails.    The  fresh  light  of  this  his- 
torical criticism  is  chiefly  valuable 
in  enabling  us  to  identify  the  source 
whence    the    movement   gained  a 
large  increase  of  life  with  the  cause 
of   its    ultimate    extinction.     C7or- 
ruptio  optimi  pessima.     No  lesson 
to  be  learnt  from  the  past  is  more 
instructive  than  this,  and  no  period 
has  more  emphatically  enforced  it 
than  that  of  the  Renaissance.  That 
the  perversion  of  the  study  of  clas- 
sical antiquity  from  a  means    of 
culture  and  a  standard  of  attain- 
ment to  an  end  of  reproduction  and 
an  object  of  idolatry,  brought  about 
the  decay  of  faith  and  moxuls  which 
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necessitated  the  '  Counter-Ref or- 
mation,'  and  the  degradation!  of 
literature  and  art  which  readied 
its  lowest  depth  in  the  '  Decadence,' 
is  attested  by  both  critics  with  the 
greater  distinctness  because  each  is 
more  or  less  a  reluctant  witness. 

Their  first  important  contribution 
of  evidence  on  the  subject  helps  to 
dissipate  a  popular  error.  Those 
who  learnt  history  from  the 
manuals  of  thirty  years  ago  were 
led  to  believe  that  the  '  revival  of 
lecuming'  owed  its  initial  impulse 
to  the  dispersion  of  Greek  scholars 
after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in 
1453  ;  that  the  antique  culture 
thus  suddenly  imparted  served  as 
the  key  which  unlocked  the  modem 
mind.  The  glorious  harvest^  of  art 
and  literature  which  sprane  up  all 
over  Western  Europe  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
was,  on  this  showing,  attributable 
to  the  casual  introduction  into  Italy 
of  ancient  Hellenic  seed,  and  the 
mysterious  communication  of  its 
virtue  to  such  native  germs  as  lay 
dormant  in  the  soil  of  each  country 
to  which  it  was  carried.  If  this 
were  a  true  version  of  the  facts,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  gainsay  the 
conclusions  either  of  those  who 
hold  that  the  present  is  inadequate 
as  a  supply  of  healthy  mental  life 
without  being  continually  replenish- 
ed from  the  past,  or  of  those  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  Chris- 
tianity as  a  force  is  effete,  and  that 
the  world  must  look  for  the  initia- 
tive in  its  progress  to  the  working 
of  other  agencies.  The  facta,  how- 
ever, warrant  no  such  inferences. 
The  upspringing  of  new  growths  of 
art  and  literature — such  as  Spanish 
romance,  English  poetry,  and  Flem- 
ish painting — at  distinct  centres 
of  the  West,  unaffected  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cladsical  revival,  might 
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suffice  to  prove  that  the  Renais- 
sance, as  a  general  movement,  was 
not  called  into  being  by  it,  and  would 
have   occurred   without  it.     Both 
Mr.  Pater  and  Mr.  Sjmonds,  with 
the  authorities  whom  thej  follow, 
make  it  abundautlj  clear  that  the 
emancipation  of  the    intellect  and 
emotions  from  the  superstition  and 
ignorance,  the  restraint  and  gloom, 
of  the  *  dark  ages '  was  a  gpradual 
process,   of  which   the  beginnings 
may   be   traced    far  back    in  the 
twelfth  century.      Originating,   as 
it  would   seem,   in  a  natural  and 
spontaneous  movement  of  reaction 
(of    which    the    French  poem    of 
Aucassin  and  Nicolette,  admirably 
analysed  in  Mr.  Pater's    opening 
chapter,  is  a  notable  literary  ex* 
pression),  its    advance     may    be 
tracked  by  successive  landoiarks, 
the    most     prominent    being    the  < 
OTowths  of  scholastic  philosophy, 
Provencal  poetry,  and  Albigensian 
heresy,  the  importation  of  Arabian 
and  of  Oreek  learning,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Roman  art  and  literature 
upon  the  genius  of  a  few  illustrious 
Italians.     The  infiltration  of  Greek 
learning  into  Italy  was  slow  rather 
than  sudden,  and  the  event  from 
which  the  Renaissance   has   been 
commonly  supposed  to  spring  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  critical  inci- 
dent, whidi  decisively  guided  its 
course    into   a    definite    channel. 
'The  contact  of  the  modern  with 
the  ancient  world,'  says    Mr.  Sy- 
monds,  *  only  determined  the  direc- 
tion  which  this    outburst  of   the 
spirit    of    freedom     should    take. 
....    The  fall  of  the  Greek 
empire  in  1453,  while  it  signified 
the  extinction  of   the   old  order, 
gave  an  imp  also  to  the  now  ac- 
cumulated    forces    of     the     new. 
.     .     .     .    Men  found  that  in  clas- 
sical as  well  as  Biblical  antiq^uity 
existed  an  ideal  of  human  life^  both 
moral   and  intellectual,   by   which 
they  might  profit  in  the  present.'* 
But  though  no  more  than  episodical 


in  the  complete  narrative  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  only  in  part  to  be 
credited  with  the  splendid  deeds  of 
its  maturity,  the  resuscitation  of  the 
antique  as  an  object  of  study  was 
in  the  highest  degree  momentons 
and  influential  alike  for  good  and 
evil.  The  favourable  aspect  of  its 
influence  must  in  fairness  be  first 
considered.  The  classical  ideal  of 
life,  as  it  presented  itself  to  the 
Greek  teachers  who  imported  it, 
though  far  from  being  an  accurate 
mental  representation  of  the  play 
of  vital  energy  which  had  ani- 
mated the  ancient  world,  inspired 
in  the  Italian  scholars  who  first 
accepted  it  a  genuinely  fervid 
eothusiaam.  Origmally  manifested 
in  the  form  of  keen  antiquarian 
curiosity,  such  as  Petrarch's  when 
poring  over  the  pages  of  Homer, 
whiich  he  was  unable  to  read,  and 
Poggio's  when  raiisacking  convent 
libraries  for  the  MSS.  of  classic 
authors,  the  appetite  for  knowledge 
grew  with  what  it  fed  on,  and 
never  rested  until  it  attained  to 
scholarship.  Scholarship' revealed 
the  beauty  and  joy  of  a  new  world 
of  the  past  brilliantly  contrasting 
with  the  •  drear  nnloveliness  to 
which  asceticism  bad  deduced  the 
present ;  and,  firee  to  wander  among 
its  alluring  dainties,  many  an 
eagerly  receptive  mind  was  tempted 
to  devour  and  assimilate  them,  till 
it  acquired  a  distaste  for  all  other 
food.  Though  early  giving  indi- 
cations of  the  excess  to  wnieh  it 
was  soon  to  be  carried,  the  move^ 
ment  in  its  chief  manifestations 
was  at  firat  natural  and  healthy. 
Religion  was  foremost  in  imparting 
her  sanction.  The  imitation  of 
the  antique  introduced  into  scalp- 
ture  by  Niccola  Pisano,  who  found 
his  models  in  the  Roman  remains  of 
Pisa  and  of  South  Italy,  was  franklj 
welcomed  by  the  Church  and  br 
successive  Christian  artists  as  an 
access  of  light  and  strength.  Faith 
was  as    yet  paramount  over  the 
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national  spirit,  and  the  finest  natures 
spontaneously  vibrated  under  its 
touch.  The  primary  task  of  Art 
*  on  the  threshold  of  the  modem 
world '  was  undoubtedly  that  which 
Mr.  Symonds  assigns  to  it,  'to 
give  form  to  the  ideas  evolved  by 
Ghiiatianity,  and  to  embody  a  class 
of  emotions  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients.'^ The  absolute  certainty 
with  which  this  task  was  recog- 
nised rendered  her  unsuspecting  of 
danger.  In  returning  to  truth  and 
nature,  throwing  off  the  convene 
tional  trammels  with  which  ignor- 
ance had  bound  her,  and  con- 
secrating to  the  true  God  the 
knowledge  which  had  been  per- 
verted to  the  worship  of  the  &lse, 
she  aeeocned  to  be  fulfiDing  her 
noblest  mission.  Some  considera- 
tions such,  as  these,  however  dimly 
apprehended,  naay  be  conceived  to 
have  guided  Giotto  and  Andrea 
Pisaiio  in  their  selection  of  antique 
forms  and  attitudes  to  delineate 
divine  and  saintly  types.^  The 
same  practice,  carried  still  further 
by  Masblino,.  Jdjasacoio,  and  Ghir- 
landaio,  and  to  its  extreme  limit  by 
Lmca  Signorelli,  defines  the  legiti- 
mate application  of  pagan  culture 
to  the  service  of  ChriiBtian.  thought. 
It  was  another  healthy  symptom 
that,  after  having  been  so  long  con- 
fined to  the  reproduction  of  a  few 
stereotyped  ideas,  Art  should  take 
advantage  of  her  new  acquisition 
to  regain  that  intimate  association 
with  the  daily  concerns  of  life 
which  she  had  enjoyed  in  ancient 
Greece.  The  paintings  of  Filippino 
Lippi,  Sandro  Botticelli,  and  Fiero 
di  Cosimo,  so  naively  familiar  in 
their  treatment  of  classical  themes, 
the  terra-cotta  sculptures  of  Luca 
della  Bobbia  with  their  reproduo- 
tion  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  appli- 
cation of  colour  to  domestic  decora- 


tion, in  imitation  of  the  Roman 
pottery,^  furnish  the  most  charac- 
teristic examples  of  the  change 
thus  effected.  The  beauty  of  the 
human  form,  which  had  been  lost 
sight  of  for  centuries,  was  again  re- 
vealed. Men  began  once  more  to 
study  from  the  nude,  and.  depict 
the  tense  lines  of  muscle  and  sinew, 
the  'gentle  curves  of  cheek  and 
breast,  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
charm.  An  enthusiasm  for  know- 
ledge and  beauty  ;became  diffused 
over  the  whole  mental  atmosphere. 
Many  a  leader  of  tho' gilded  youth' 
of  Florence  was  won  by  the  example 
and  counsel  of  aged  scholars  from 
selfish  indulgence  to  espouse  a  life 
of  learned  toil.  Unwearied  intel- 
lectual and  imaginative  energy,  a 
vivid  interest  in  new  forms  of 
design,  the  love  of  costly  decoration 
and  of  splendid  shows,  all  the  signs 
of  a  consciousness  awakened  to  the 
treasures  which  the  world,  rightly 
understood,  offers  to  man's  enjoy- 
ment, characterised  the  Italians  of 
the  fifteenth  century  as  they  have 
characterised  no  other  race  so  com- 
pletely since.  A  passionate  his- 
torical sentiment  inspired  regret 
for  their  long-neglected  memorial 
sites,  and  noade  them  cherish  with 
the  fervour  of  relic-worship  any 
traces  of  association  with  the  im- 
mortal dead.  'Pavia  honoured 
Boethius  like  a  saint,  Mantua 
struck  coins  with  the  head  of  Virgil, 
and  Naples  pointed  out  his  tomb 
.  .  .  Pius  II.  amnestied  the  people 
of  Arpino  because  they  were  fellow- 
citizens  of  Cicero.'^  Andrea  Man- 
tegna's  severely  &ithfnl  delinea- 
tions of  some  of  the  most  impressive 
scenes  in  Boman  history  gave  to 
this  sentiment  its  .  worthiest  ex- 
pression. A  bright  genial  aspect  of 
life,  which  found  vent  in  love 
songs,  &ceti8B,  and  novelle;B,  serene 
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and  dignified  conception  of  deatb, 
embodied  in  rich  shrines  and  stately 
effigies,  succeeded  to  the  ascetic  and 
znorbid  ideals  of  monasticism.  In 
its  moral  fibre  the  Italian  tem- 
perament was  weak,  and  offered 
from  the  first  but  a  feeble  resistance 
to  the  seductions  of  pagan  impurity; 
but  in  the  early  days  of  the  Renais- 
sance there  were  no  symptoms  of 
that  separation  between  profession 
and  practice,  the  cynical  indifference 
to  crime,  the  conscioas  irreverence 
and  hypocritical  pretence  which 
marked  its  later  stages.  That  the 
unspiritual  and  immoral  side  of 
antiquity  should  have  eventually 
absorbed  the  attention  of  its  wor- 
shippers is  the  more  lamentable, 
because  its  holy  and  heroic  ideals, 
the  devbut  rationalism  of  Plato,  the 
ethical  purity  of  Epictetus,  the 
patriotism  of  Horatius,  the  fortitude 
of  Begulus,  the  self-restraint  of 
Scipio,  were  originally  held  up  to 
imitation  and  obtained  approval. 
The  'humanists,'  as  the  professional 
scholars,  apostles  of  mere  human 
culture,  have  been  too  pretentiously 
styled,  were  long  tolerated,  on 
account  of  their  learning,  rather 
than  supported  by  the  mass  of  the 
nation  in  their  covert  or  avowed 
hostility  to  the  received  theology 
and  ethics.  Their  worst  excesses, 
although  noble  patrons  were  found 
to  extol  and  admiring  students  to 
condone  them,  were  publicly  con- 
demned. The  reading  of  the  in- 
fieimons  Hermaphroditus  of  Becca- 
delli  (II  Panormita)  was  proscribed 
by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  and  the  work, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Minorites,  was 
burnt  in  the  squares  of  Bologna, 
Milan,  and  Ferrara.®  There  were 
a  few,  besides,  out  of  the  great  body 
of  scholars,  notably  Vittorino  da 
Feltre  and  Yespasiano  da  Bisticci, 
who  retained  their  purity  of  morals 
and  steadfastness  of  faith  amid  the 


prevalence  of  licentiousness  and 
unbelief,  and  whose  influence  was 
not  withoat  effect  upon  the  minds 
sabmitted  to  their  training.  Even 
when  the  leaven  of  paganism  had 
pervaded  the  national  constitution, 
the  finer  spirits  of  the  time,  sncb 
as  Pico  della  Mirandola  and  Mar- 
silio  Ficino,  who  welcomed  most 
eagerly  the  light  of  ancient  philo- 
sophy, clung  as  fervently  as  ever 
to  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and 
laboured  to  reconcile  their  appaarent 
differences  by  means  of  allegorical 
interpretations  against  the  attacks 
of  common  enemies.^  And  of  the 
humanists  as  a  body,  this  redeeming 
feature  must  be  noted,  for  which 
the  world  owes  them  eternal  grati- 
tude, that  they  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  foundation  of 
rational  criticism  and  historical 
science.  The  assaults  of  their  vigor- 
ous scepticism  exposed  much. of  the 
dogmatic  fiction  which  ecclesiastical 
craft  had  palmed  upon  the  world,^ 
and  helped  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
Protestant  Beformation. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  look  at 
the  other  side  of  the  picture.  The 
attempt  of  theltalians  to  revivetheir 
dead  past  was  doomed  to  failure  from 
the  outset.  The  soil  and  climate 
had  been  so  radically  changed  by 
Christian  culture  and  Northern  in- 
fluences, that  the  life  of  paganism, 
which  was  once  native  there,  had 
become  virtually  an  exotic.  Such 
relics  of  its  traditions  as  lingered 
latest  in  the  national  mind  had  long 
since  been  detected  by  the  vigilant 
eye  of  the  Church,  absorbed  into 
her  comprehensive  scheme,  and  re- 
consecrated to  Christian  service. 
The  language  of  the  old  world, 
however,  still  continued  to  be  the 
sole  Tehicle  of  knowledge,  and  the 
memory  of  the  masters  who  had 
made  it  the  medium  of  a  great  lite- 
rature had  never  been  forgotten. 
It  was  in  this  connection  that  the 
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first  Bymptoms  of  weakness  made 
their  appearance.  Though  Dante 
was  bold  enough  to  show  that  his 
allegiance  to  Virgil  was  compatible 
with  freedom,  his  noble  effort  to 
create  a  langnage  and  a  literature 
at  one  stroke  was  long  nnseconded. 
The  highest  contemporary  minds 
worked  in  self-imposed  fetters. 
Petrarch  thought  lightly  of  the 
sonnets  by  which  he  is  remem- 
bered in  comparison  with  his  la- 
boured but  forgotten  Latin  Epic. 
JBoccaccio,  the  father  of  Italian  prose 
fiction,  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  literary  life  either  in  transcrib- 
ing Latin  and  translating  Greek 
classics,  or  in  making  copions  com- 
pilations of  mythological,  geogra- 
phical, and  historical  lore  for  the 
benefit  of  other  scholars.  During 
the  century  that  elapsed  between 
Petrarch  and  Pulci,  Italian  poetry 
was  practically  extinct.  '  The  l6ve 
of  Greek  and  Latin,'  says  Hallam, 
'  absorbed  the  minds  of  Italian 
scholars,  and  effaced  all  regard  to 
€very  other  branch  of  literature. 
Their  own  language  was  nearly 
silent;  few  condescended  so  much 
as  to  write  letters  in  it.'^  Under 
the  auspices  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
who  himself  wrote  it  effectively, 
Italian  Terse  was  again  culti- 
vated, but  the  best  intellect  of 
his  time  devoted  itself  to  classical 
studies  and  imitations.  Midway 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  an  aca- 
demy was  founded  at  Rome,  as 
a  medium  of  learned  intercourse, 
foy  Pomponio  Leto,  Platina,  and 
other  scholars,  who  signified  their 
exclusive  addiction  to  one  province 
of  culture  by  the  adoption  of  an- 
cient surnames.  At  Florence,  Ficino, 
Pico,  Poliziano,  and  Alberti  busied 
themselves  both  with  Greek  philo- 
sophy and  Latin  poetry  and  criti- 
cism. There  were  few  who,  like 
the  historians  Gianotti,  Yarchi,  and 
Villani,  undertook  the  study  of  their 


great  forerunners,  Aristotle,  Plate 
Cicero,  Livy,  and  Tacitus,  as  a  pre 
paratory  exercise  for  the  task  c 
solving  the  problems  of  con^empo 
rary  history  and  politics.  * ®  The  pre 
vailing  tendency  was  systematical!; 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  i 
li  vine  national  literature.  Leonardc 
Aretmo,  and  Poggio  wrote  their  his 
tones  in  Latin,  and  saw  no  distinc 
tion  between  followiog  the  lead  o 
a  master  and  treading  in  Jiis  ver; 
footprints.  '  Their  admiration  fo 
Livy,  and  the  pedantic  proprietie 
of  a  laboured  Latinism,  made  then 
pay  more  attention  to  rhetoric  thai 
the  substance  of  their  work.'^^  Th 
maturer  scholars  who  succeeds 
them,  some  of  whom,  such  as  Poli 
ziano  and  Pontanus,  were  men  o 
genius,  avoided  this  snare  at  th 
expense  of  falling  into  anothei 
They  virtually  absorbed  paganisn 
and  wrote  like  Greeks  and  Roman 
because  they  so  felt.  But  thei 
power  was  personal,  and  died  wit 
them;  the  academies  which  the 
founded  soon  losing  '  their  classics 
character,'  and  degenerating  int 
coteries  of  literary  trifiers.  Th 
devotion  which  had  been  at  fire 
only  excited  by  the  spirit  of  th 
past  came  to  be  rendered  to  th 
letter.  Scholarship  having  begu 
to  lapse  into  pedantry,  its  decHn 
was  swift  and  fatal.  The  nes 
generation  of  scholars  have  bee 
immortalised,  not  for  their  learning 
great  as  it  unquestionably  was,  bt 
for  the  affectation  which  brougb 
upon  them  the  scathing  satire  c 
Erasmus;  a  fastidiousness  tha 
would  not  suffer  them  to  '  use 
case  or  a  tense  for  which  they  coul 
not  find  authority  in  the  works  c 
Cicero.'**  With  such  writers  a 
Bembo  and  Manutins  the  thougl 
was  of  little  moment;  correctness  c 
style  was  all  in  all.  The  former, 
dignitary  of  the  Church,  advise 
Sadoleto  not  to   read    St.   Paul 


•  Literary  History  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  lo8. 
I*  Symonds*  Aye  of  the  Despote,  p.  106. 
"  25.  pp.  201,  202. 
**  Hallam,  ut  eup,  p.  330. 
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Episiles,  lest  their  barbarons  idiom 
should  comipt  his  .  taste.  This 
parism  was  carried  to  the  extra- 
vagant pitch  of  fitting  eveiy  oar- 
rent  idea  of  belief  with  an  antique 
symbol.  In.  Vida's  Ohristiad,  an 
epic  composed  by  the  instructions 
of  Leo  X,  'Qod  the  Father  is 
spoken  of  as  Buperum  Pater  nimbi^ 
potens  eoid  Begnator  Olympi,  •  .  .  . 
Jesus    is    invariably  described  as 

Heros The  bread  of  the  Last 

Sapper  appears  under  the  disguise 
of  sineeram  Gererem^  The  wine 
mingled  with  gall  offered  to  our  Lord 
upon  the  cross,  is  cormpti  poQula 
Baedhu'^^  Saanazaro's  poem,  De 
partu  Virginis^  contains  similar 
monstrosities.  He  '  not  only  invites 
the  Muses  of  Helicon  to  sing  the 
birth  of  Christ,  but  he  also  makes 
Proteus  prophesy  His  advent  to  the 
river-god  of  Jordan.'**  Yet  these 
productions,  at  which  the  modem 
world  stares  as  marvels  of  perverted 
ingenuity,  were  welcomed  by  the 
authors'  contemporaries  as  models 
of  *  correct  and  polished  writing.' 

The  prevalence  of  this  blind 
idolatry  of  the  past  was  even  more 
benumbing  to  the  spiritual  and 
moral  than  to  the  intellectual  vi- 
tality of  literature.  The  *  human- 
ism '  of  Petrarch  was  an  ennobling 
passion,  and  did  not  degenerate 
*  into  a  mere  uncritical  and  servile 
worship.  .  .  .  He  never  forgot  that 
Christianity  was  an  advance  upon 
paganism,  and  that  the  accomplished 
man  of  letters  must  acquire  the 
culture  of  the  ancients  without 
losing  the  virtues  or  sacrificing 
the  hopes  of  a  Christian.'**  Boc- 
caccio theoretically  recognised  the 
need  of  faith  as  a  protection  against 
the  danger  of  pagan  studies.  But 
to  the  humanists  of  the  next  age, 
who  prosecuted  such  studies  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  this  nominal 
safeguard  was  wanting.  The  gla- 
mour of  antiquity  hallowed  its  here- 
sies and  its  vices,  no  less  than  its 


philosophies  and  its  virtues.  Some 
of  the  leading  apostles  of  culture,  e.g. 
Plethon,  whose  influence  was  para- 
mount at  Florence  during  the  fif- 
teenth century,  were  avowed  pagans. 
Others,  who  were  utterly  indiffe- 
rent if  not  actively  opposed  to 
Christianity,  were  promoted  for  the 
sake  of  their  learning  to  secretaiy- 
ships  in  the  Papal  Chancery  and 
similar  official  posts  which  invested 
their  scepticism  with  a  show  of 
ecclesiastical  sanction^  'ThrongH 
them  the  spirit  of  humanism,  an- 
tagonistic to  iAie  spirit  of  the 
Church,  possessed  itself '  of  the 
Eternal  City,  and  much  of  the  fla- 
grant  immorality  which  .  marked 
Bome  daring  the  Benaissance  may 
be  traced  to  the  influence  of  [thesej 
paganising  scholars.'  '*  Men  who, 
like  FileSo  and  Beccadelli,  occu- 
pied the  foremost  rank  in  scholar- 
ship were  not  ashamed  to  prosti- 
tute it  by  selecting  themes  from 
the  vilest  pollutions  of  Qreeoe  and 
Borne.  '  The  humanists^  generally 
were  distinguished  .  .  .  for  open 
disorder  in  their  lives.  They  de- 
veloped filthv  speaking  as  a  special 
branch  of  ilietoric,  and  professed 
the  science  of  recondite  and  obso> 
lete  obscenity.'  *^  Their  literaiy 
controversies,  in  which  each  dispu- 
tant raked  the  sewer  and  the  dung- 
hill for  Uie  foulest  abuse  wherewith 
to  bespatter  his  antagonist,  were 
a  public  scandal.  Latin,  in  which 
they  habitually  composed,  was  at 
this  time  a  living  language,  but 
for  those  unlearned  in  it  the 
vernacular  soon  became  a  channel 
of  impurity,  and  the  national  lite- 
rature was  thus  sullied  at  its 
source. 

Had  the  fanatical  scholars  been 
allowed  their  way,  Italian  poetry, 
if  it  existed  at  all,  would  have  pro- 
duced nothing  better  than  sickly 
copies  of  the  antique.  Poliztano, 
whose  early  poem  on  the  tourna- 
ment of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  evinced 


"  Revival  of  Learning^  p.  399. 
*•  Revival  of  Leaminfff  p.  217. 
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»»  Ih.  pp.  84,  85. 
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his  apiittide  for  the  romantic  epic, 
abandoned  it  for  Latin  yerse,  and 
his  most  ambitions  effort  in  his  na- 
tive tongne  id  an  imitation  of  the 
Virgilian  eclogue  adapted  to  the 
sta^e.  His  snccessors  confined 
their  draikiatic  attempts  to  literal 
reprodnctions  of  Plantns  and  Se- 
neca, which  Sismondi  stigmatises 
as  haying  all  their  faults  'with- 
oufe  ^ther  action  or  interest.'  *® 
Under  the  leadership  of  Pnlci, 
the  national  genius  for  romance 
emancipated  itself  from  constraint, 
and  resorting  to  the  legends  of 
Ghristiian  chivalry  achieved  the 
triumphs  immortallj  associated  with 
the  names  of  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  and 
Tasso.  Ariosto,  however,  though 
rejecting  the  counsel  of  Cardinal 
Bembo  that  he  should  write  his 
epic  in  Latin,  submitted  to  the 
reigning  fashion  in  composing  his 
comedies  upon  the  model  of  Plau- 
tus  and  Terence.  Tasso,  while 
daring  to  depart  from  the  footsteps 
of  Yirgil  in  constructing  his  Qe- 
rtisalemmey  felt  constrained  to 
folloTV'  them  in  his  dramatic 
eclogue  of  AmyrUas,  Among  the 
minor  poets,  Sannazaro  imitated 
the  same  pattern  still  more  closely 
in  his  Arcadia,  To  Trissino  is 
attributed  the  importation  from  the 
Greek  drama  of  the  'triple  unities,' 
which  riveted  their  slavery  upon 
the  stage  for  three  centuries  aner- 
'Vf^rds.  Alamanni,  Rncellai  and 
others  acisounted  as  their  enduring 
title  to  fame  that  servile  fidelity  to 
antique  forms  to  which  the  his- 
torian, in  whose  pages  we  have  to 
search  for  their  names,  expressly 
attributes  their  lapse  into  oblivion.** 
Under  ^acchiavelli  and  Guicciar- 
dini,  Italian  prose  enjoyed  a  brief 
term  of  semi-independence,  but 
thdr  works  belong  to  politics  ra- 
^^"t  than  to  literature.  In  poetry 
Bemi  created  a  diversion  by  his 
lively  Biafcire;  and  in  the  drama 
there  were  partial  reactions  in  the 


direction  of  modem  comedy  uric 
Macchiavelli,  Aretino,  and  Gn 
sini;  but  thesd  had  no  pern 
nence.  The  current  reverted  ir 
its  old  channel.  Italian  literati 
fell  into  the  keeping  of  actidemi 
which  made  it  their  chief  busint 
to  restore  the  ancient  drama ;  a 
during  the  century  and  a  h 
which  elapsed  between  Tasso  a 
Metastasio  the  country  '  prodnc 
only  a  race  of  cold  and  contemptil 
imitators  tamely  following  in  t 
paths  of  their  predecessors,  or 
false  and  affected  originals  w 
mistook  an  inflated  style  for  grs 
deur  of  sentiment,  antithesis  1 
eloquence,  and  witty  conceits  i 
a  proof  of  brilliant  powers.'  ^ 

Art,  for  which  the  Italian  geni 
had  always  manifested  its  suprei 
bent,  enjoyed  a  more  brilliant  a 
a  longer  reign  than  literature,  I 
experienced  as  complete  a  dowtifi 
As  the  splendour  and  durability 
its  achievements  in  painting  ( 
identified  with  the  inspiration  6\ 
native  atmosphere,  charged  withrt 
giousideas  and  local  associations,  i 
advance  of  decadence  correspot 
with  the  increasing  spread  of  I 
foreign  element,  interfused  w 
that  atmosphere,  and  the  consu 
mation  of  ruin  with  its  *ultimi 
predominance.  All  that  the  wo: 
has  agreed  to  prize  as  most  origin 
most  attractive,  and  most  in< 
hanstible  in  the  Italian  painting 
the  Renaissance,  it  oweis  not  to  i 
reflection  of  the  antique,  but  to  1 
spontaneous  vitality  of  Faith  a 
liature —  GKotto's  saints,  Sig^orel 
and  Botticelli's  angels,  Leonard 
apostles,  Baffaelle's  Madonnas  a 
Bambinos,  Michael  Angelo's  sib 
and  prophets,  and  Correggi 
cherubs;  Giorgione's  luminous 
mospheres,  Titian's  mountains  a 
trees,  Tintoretto's  doges  and  sei 
tors,  Palma's  and  Bordone's  gold< 
haired  beauties.  The  most  char 
teristic  indicia  of  the  greatest  mast 
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hare  been  imparted  to  tbem  by  the 
union  of  these  factors,  and  the 
essential  elements  of  their  power 
owed  nothing  to  a  foreign  sonrce. 
It  was  from  the  peasant  women  of 
Umbria  that  Rtiffaelle  obtained 
the  type  of  his  Madonnas,  and  from 
the  fonntain  of  his  Christian  con- 
Bcionsness  that  he  drew  the  holy 
calm  in  which  he  has  steeped  their 
brows.  The  streets  of  Florence  and 
Milan  supplied  Leonardo  with  his 
models,  whether  beautiful  or  gro- 
tesque. The  ineffable  smile  that 
plays  upon  the  lips  of  his  virgins 
and  saints  he  never  found  upon 
marble  Venus  or  Helen ;  and  from 
no  Cupid  or  Ganymede  did  Cor* 
re^gio  transfer  the  look  of  dreamy 
brightness  which  irradiates  his  boy- 
faces.  Angelico's  naivete^  Lippi's 
quaintness,  Francia's  pathos,  Ti- 
tian's subtle  harmony  of  colour, 
Tintoretto's  dramatic  fire  of  imagi- 
nation, are  alike  racy  of  the  soiL 
It  was  not  for  inspiration,  but  for 
stimulus  and  guidance,  that  Italian 
imagination  was  indebted  to  the 
antique.  The  initiative  impulse 
communicated  by  Niccola  Pii^o's 
studies  to  the  art  of  the  thirteenth 
century  was  of  the  utmost  service, 
but,  as  its  recent  historians  point 
out,  would  doubtless  have  died  with 
him  *  had  it  remained  unsupported 
by  the  new  current  of  religious  and 
political  thought,'  of  which  Giotto 
was  the  chief  immediate  expo- 
nent, and  which  ultimately  gave 
to  '  the  feeling  for  true  form  a  new 
meaning,  created  the  Christian 
types  of  this  and  succeeding 
ages,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  greatness  of  Italian  art.''^ 
It  may  be  that  without  this  initia- 
tive, the  art  of  the  Western  Church 
would  have  remained  in  the  stag- 
nant condition  from  which  that  of 
the  Eastern  Church  has  not  yet 
emei^^.  But,  though  inevitable, 
the  step  would  never  have  been 
taken  could  the  consequences  have 


been  foreseen.  To  apprehend  aright 
the  importance  of  the  crisis,  the 
antagonism  between  the  smritoal 
spheres  of  paganism  and  Christi- 
anity must  be  kept  in  mind.  In  an 
admirable  passage,  Mr.  Symonds 
thus  sums  up  its  leading  features; 

To  orer-estiinate  the  difference  from  an 
seethetic  point  of  view  between  the  reiigioua 
notions  of  the  Greeks  and  those  which 
Christianity  had  made  essential,  would  be 
di£Bcnlt.  Failh,  Hope,  and  Charity; 
humility,  endurance,  suffering ;  the  Resnr* 
rection  and  the  Judgment;  the  Fall  and 
the  Redemption;  Heaven  and  Hell;  the 
height  and  depth  of  man's  mixed  nature  ; 
the  drama  of  human  destiny  before  the 
throne  of  God  .  .  .  there  was  nothing  finite 
hisre  or  tangible,  no  gladness  in  the  beantj 
of  girlish  forehoids  or  the  swiftness  of  a 
young  man's  limbs.  .  .  .  The  hnman  body, 
which  the  figuratire  arts  must  needs  use 
fls  the  vehicle  of  their  expression,  had 
ceased  to  have  a  value  in  and  ibr  itself.  .  . 
At  best  it  could  be  taken  only  as  the  sym- 
bol of  some  inner  meaning,  the  shrine  of 
an  indwelling  spirit  nobler  than  itself. .  .  . 
In  ancient  art  those  moral  and  spiritual 
qualities,  which  the  Greeks  recognised  as 
truly  human,  and  therefore  divine,  allowed 
themselres  to  be  inciimated  in  well-selected 
types  of  physical  perfection.  .  .  .  Chris- 
tianity, on  the  other  hand,  made  the  moral 
and  spiritual  nature  of  man  all  essential. 
.  .  .  The  body  and  its  terrestrial  aetiTity 
occupied  but  a  subordinate  position  in  its 
system.  ,  .  .  The  most  hiffhly  prised  amoi:^ 
the  Christian  virtues  had  no  necessary 
connection  with  beauty  of  feature  or  strength 
of  limb." 

lu  like  manner  the  harmony  and 
tranquillity  of  the  Hellenic  ideal  in 
sculpture  were  utterly  alien  to 
conceptions  which  attained  their 
highest  realisation  in  the  '  Man  of 
Sorrows,'  agonised  on  the  cross,  the 
self-mortifying  penitent  and  the 
tortured  martyr.  lu  availing  her- 
self, therefore,  of  the  aid  of  pagan 
art,  the  Church  ran  a  risk  of  which 
she  could  not  at  the  outset  have 
understood  the  import.  It  waa  im- 
possible  to  foresee  that  the  confi- 
dence with  which  she  had  welcomed 
the  advent  of  truth  and  knowledge 
would    be   so    soon  abnsed.    The 


**  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  ut  sup.  vol.  i.  pp.  153,  154.      Compare  Symonds*  FiM€  JbU, 
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The  advanee  of  pagan  ideas  bad 
proceeded  too  far  to  be  tbas  snm- 
marily  obecked,  bat  a  prospect  of 
recovering  its  lost  temtoiy  was 
opened  out  to  Obristian  art  witb  the 
advent  of  the  great  masters  to  wbom 
its  destiny  was  committed  at  tbe 
close  of  the  fifteenth  centnry. 

From  the  bands  of  Leonardo, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Baffaelle  a  re- 
petition of  the  monstrons  indecen- 
cies that  bad  provoked  the  recent 
reaction  was  impossible;  bnt  the 
currents  of  Christian  and  pagan 
sentiment  bad  bj  this  time  become 
so  intermingled  that  it  was  barely 
praciacable  to  separate  them.  It 
was  probably  this  difficulty,  rather 
than,  as  Mr.  Pater  surmises,  an 
effort  at  reconciliation,  that  accounts 
for  the  presence  in  Michael  An^elo's 
Doni  Madonna  of  '  the  sleepy-look- 
ing fauns  of  the  Dionysiac  revel,'  ' 
and  in  '  that  Madonna  herself  much 
oftheuncouthenergyoftheolderand  • 
more  primitive  M^hiy  Mother.**^ 
The  reoondliatory  attitude  here  re-  ' 
ferred  to  is  to  be  found  in  Baffaelle 
and  Leonardo  rather  than  in  Michael 
Angelo,  whose  position  in  the  his- 
tory of  Benaissance  art  will  be  more 
fitly  noticed  in  connection  with 
sculpture.  The  early  works  of  the 
first  named  are  indeed  free  from 
any  intrusion  of  classicism,  being 
prompted  by  his  keen  religious 
susceptibility  to  the  tlraditions  in- 
herited  from  his  master,  Perugino, 
which  had  been  little  afiected  by 
the  dominant  taste.  Bui  an  intel- 
lectual sensibility  equally  keen  to 
the  beauty  of  the  antique  models 
which  he  studied  on  ms  visit  to 
Bome,  wrought  a  change  which 
cannot  be  mistaken  in  his  subse- 
quent work.  The  new  truth  was  not 
suffered  to  dispossess  the  old,  but 
to  preserve  them  both  it  was  neces- 
sary to  harmonise  their  inoongrui- 
ties.  Some  of  his  greatest  designs 
have  been  plausibly  conjectured  to 
be  attempts,  in  the  spirit  of  Pico's 
and  Ficino's  philosophy,  to  recon- 


eile  the  discordant  conceptions  of 
Christian  &ith  and  pagan  mytho- 
logy in  the  neutral  ground  of 
thought.  '  The  synod  of  the  an- 
tique sajtea  finds  a  place  beside  the 
synod  of  the  Fathers  and  the  Com. 
pany  of  Saints.  Parnassus  and 
the  allegory  of  the  Yirtues  front 
each  other.  The  legend  of  Marsyas 
and  the  mythus  of  the  Fall  are 
companion  pictures.'^  One  at  least 
of  Leonardo's  works  has  the  same 
apparent  significance.  His  *St. 
John  is  a  &un  of  the  forest,  ivy- 
crowned  and  laughing,  in  whose 
lips  the  word  "  Bepent "  would  be 
a  gleeful  paradox.'''  As  tbe  painter 
of  the  Oenacolo  cannot  be  suspected 
of  irreverence  in  the  selection  of 
such  a  type,  a  possible  explanation 
of  its  obscure  meaning  may  He  in 
an  imaginative  compromise  between 
the  Judaic  and  the  Hellenic  concep- 
tions of  natural  life,  in  which  the 
over-asceticism  of  ihe  one  should 
be  tempered  by  the  over-sensuous- 
ness  of  the  other.  Somewhat  of  the 
same  tendency  is  occasionally  ob- 
servable in  the  works  of  Luini  and 
Sodoma,  who  continued  to  uphold 
the  grand  ideals  of  their  master 
after  they  had  lost  their  influence 
upon  others. 

Consecration  to  the  highest  in- 
terests of  the  spirit  was  after  all  the 
predominant  aim  of  Baffaelle's  work, 
but  any  dream  of  effecting  it  by 
compromise  with  the  unspiritual 
sphere  of  Hellenism  vanished  witb 
his  death.  Beligious  art  visibly 
declined  in  the  lifetime  of  his  chief 
scholar,  Giulio  Bomano,  whose 
genius  was  eminently  pagan,  and 
beoame  little  more  than  a  formality 
until  revived  for  a  space  under  the 
stressof  the  *  Counter- Beformation.' 
To  those  who  still  retained  some 
sense  of  the  supremacy  of  faith  as 
an  artistic  motive,  the  intellectual 
association  which  they  could  not 
shake  off  proved  a  fatal  hindrance. 
It  ensnared  Correggio,  for  example, 
into  losing  sight  of  the  keeping  of 


"  C.  iiL  p.  52. 


«  Fine  Arts,  p.  333. 


»  3,  p.  34. 


his  most  saored  subjeots.      In  his  gencies  of  eensnons  attraction,  to- 

Vimon    of  St.  John,    the    id«a    of  raptaousnesa  of  oatline,  richness  of 

Bpiritnal  miblimation,  conveyed  in  colouring,  dramatic  vivacity  of  sitn- 

the  figures  of  the  ascended  Christ  ation.     '  Beligion  in  these  pIctnreB 

and  one  or  two  of  the  Apostles,  is  was  a  matter  of  parade  .    .    .   the 

ontraged  by  the  aspect   of  other  faith  not  of  humble  men  or  of  mys- 

memberaof  the  circle,  who  resemble  tics,  not  of  profound   thinkers  or 

river-gods  reclining  by  their  urns,  eostatio  visionaries,  so  mnch  as  of 

Thongh  he  has  depicted  his  Mag-  courtiers  and  statesmen,  of  senators 

dsklen  in  solitude,  and  absorbed  m  and  merohanta,  for  whom  religion 

devotionalexeroisesiitwouldbehard  was  a  Auction  among  other  fnnc- 

to  find  a  trace  of  penitence  in  her  tions,  not  a  thing  apart,  notasonrce 

Tolnptuons  contours.    The  mystical  of  separate  and  supreme  vitality.'" 

raptnre  of  the  legend  is  Bcu«ely  What  Mr.  Pater  well  calls  '  theatri- 

perceptible  in  his  ezquieitely  finishea  cality,'  the  aim  to  be  effective  instead 

Marriage   of  St.    Caiherine,  vhioh  of  impressive,   to    prize  splendonr 

— but    ibr    her    saintly    symbol —  of  representation  above  dignity  of 

might  represent  a  playful  domeetic  theme,    has    been    justly    charged 

group ;  and  he  has  expended  eqaal  npoa  all  the  later  art  of  the  Oinqtie 

grace  and  finish  in  intensiffiDg  the  O«nto,  and,  thongh  originally  attri- 

attiBCtion  of  themes  drawn  &om  batable  to  the  predominance  of  pa- 

classieal  mythology  which  are  sec-  goo  over  Christian  ideas,  it  estab- 

anal  to  excess,.     There  oan  be  no  Ushed  so  firm  a  hold  npou  the  Italian 

equality  between  the  claims  of  spirit  mind  that  even    the    Connter-Be- 

and  sense,  and  the  scale  being  once  formation    which    overthrew    that 

tamed  in  the  latter's  &vonr  soon  prDdomimmce  failed  to  dislodge  it. 

kicked  the  beam.  Our  illnstntions  baye  been  drawn 

Tba  pawiomite  low  of  bwnty  which  ^"^  painting  only,  bat  the  history 

■nimated  the  gnat  mut«n  of  the  golden  of  its  Sister  arts  repeats  the  same 

age  .  .  .  de^nented  ioto  wmlleeg  animAl-  leSSOn.      So  long  OB  the  study  of  the 

wm TheartUtooftheUterEenaiwanco  antique,  the  beautifal  dead  form  of 


merel;  camal  beauty.  . 


a  BooUess  past,   vas  kept   under 


eorpo  ian«do  with  freBdom  was  now  the  «t  control  of  the  hying  spirit   C 

pltt  uUra  of  aehievBineat.    How  to  eipnes  present,  imagination  remained  &ee 

Uumgbt  ot  to  indicate  ths  BabUstiea  of  and   vigorous,   its    ideals    were  in 

emotionlMdceuedlobethe  artUto'aim  hatmony  with  the    highest  moral 

.  .  .  lo  throw  tceChnitiaaidealaaideaDd j i-l- - i; ~f  ii i; 

.«  ..-:™  J-  ~..^  i\..  »i  .^^t  'J  .1  ■  8na  religions  aspirations  ot  the  time, 

to  Btnve  to  gTBBp  the  clawieal  ideal  in  ex-  ,        J?      «        f^  u    j  -nn.  iV 

change  wm  agj.      Bnt  vaganiam  alone  »nd    art     floonsbed.        WitOT    the 

conld  gire  them  noUuDg  bat  lU  vicea ;  it  servant  was  suffered  to  usnrp  the 

waa  incapable  of  commnnicstipg  the  teftl  mastery,  invention   languished  Ond 

Bonree  of  life  ita  poety.  il«  &ith,  its  cult  gaye  place  to  formalism  or  tumidity, 
of  natoi^.    Art,  therafol^  aa  aoo0  as  the  »    5 .  ■       «•    i  i  'it 

™  .,  iui,  iiuo.D.uiD,  OS  Buuji  DO  tuB        ^  aftor  a  voui  effort  to  revive  the 

artistaprononncedthemBelTeBforBODSuality,  -"_"■"«"  ••  •■">  nuvi»  ™  ivivid  uud 

merged  in  a  skilful  reproduction  of  elegant  spirit  of   the   past_  in   its   deserted 

forma  and  nothing  more.      A  haDdBome  shrine,   AH,    deprived  of   its    fiUB- 

jooth  upon  »  pedeatal  waa  called  a  god .  .  .  tenance    in     Xatnre     and     Faith, 

Andrea  d«^  Sarto'a  failhiew  wife  figured  sa  dwindled  and  died. 

^""^  The  presence  of  paganism  is  least 

This   stigma    attaches    in    chief  indicated  as  an  intrusion  in  Italian 

measnre  to  the_Boman  and  Floren.  architecture    bccaose  the    existing 
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adaptable  to  Christian  uses.  The 
indiscriminate  revival  of  classic 
forms  by  the  architects  of  the  early 
Renaissance  led  to  the  rapid  aban- 
donment of  the  Lombard  and 
Gothic  styles  in  which  religions 
feeling  was  visibly  embodied,  but 
no  immediate  abuse  was  made  of 
the  new  learning.  In  the  hands  of 
Brunelleschi  and  his  successors  at 
Florence,  it  was  wisely  used  and 
really  serviceable,  assisting  their 
genius  and  refining  their  taste, 
without  enslaving  them.  But  with 
the  architects  of  the  mid-B«nais- 
sance,  the  aim  of  artistic  effort  *  was 
how  to  restore  the  manner  of  ancient 
Brome  as  far  as  possible,  adapting 
it  to  the  modem  requirements  of 
ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  domestic 
buildings.'^*  The  nearer  the  ap- 
proach to  this  arbitrary  standai^, 
the  farther  the  distance  from  the 
devotional  feeling  and  spontaneity 
which  characterised  the  erections 
of  the  preceding  age.  It  requires 
no  expert  to  distinguish  between 
the  harmony  of  severe  beauty  with 
religions  motive  in  the  Duomo'of 
Florence,  and  the  divorce  of  that 
union  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome ;  or 
to  perceive  that  the  impression 
which  the  latter  produces  is  Mess 
ecclesiastical  and  less  strictly 
Christian  than  almost  any  of  tho 
elder  and  far  humbler  churches  of 
Europe.'"  There  is  but  a  stage 
from  its  splendid  parade  to  the 
meretricious  design  and  'con- 
structed omamentetion '  of  the 
Gesuiti  churches — ^a  lower  depth 
than  which  the  decadence  of  art 
could  not  conceivably  reach.  The 
course  of  this  decline  cannot  be 
even  outlined  here,  but  may  be 
studied  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Symonds. 
In  the  works  even  of  Palladio,  the 
greatest  architect  of  the  completed 
Renaissance,  he  tells  us  that  '  it  is 
useless  to  seek  for  decorative  fancy, 
wealth  of  detail,  or  sallies  of  inven- 
tive genius.    .     .    .   All  is  cold  and 


calculated.'^  The  same  Nemesis 
avenged  the  idolatry  of  ancient  art 
that  has  been  shown  to  follow  upon 
the  idolatry  of  ancient  literature. 

At  first,  enthusiasm  for  anti'jiiitj  in- 
spired architects  aod  scholars  alike  with  a 
desire  to  imitdte  per  talium,  and  many 
works  of  fervid  sympathy  and  pure  artistic 
intuition  were  produced.  In  course  of 
time  the  laws  of  language  and  constmctioa 
were  more  accurately  studied;  invention 
was  superseded  by  pedantry ;  after  Poliziano 
and  Alberti  came  Bembo  ivd  Palladio.  In 
proportion  as  architects  learned  more  about 
Vitruvius,  and  scholars  narrowed  their  Xasie 
to  Virgil,  the  style  of  both  became  more 
cramped  and  formal.  .  .  .  Neo-Latin  litera- 
ture dwindled  away  to  nothing,  and  Pal- 
ladio was  followed  by  the  violent  reaction- 
aries of  the  barocco  mannerism.** 

The  sculptors  of  the  early  Re- 
naissance, like  its  architects,  bor* 
rowed  only  from  the  world  of  an- 
tiquity what  they  needed  to  quicken 
the  stagnant  &ncy  and  improve 
the  conventional  types  of  religious 
art.  Ghiberti,  with  all  his  reverence 
for  the  antique,  '  never  appears  to 
have  set  himself  consciously  to  re- 
produce the  style  of  Ghreek  sculp- 
ture, or  to  have  set  forth  Hellenic 
ideas.  He  remained  unafTectedly 
natural  and  in  a  true  sense  Christian. 
The  paganism  of  the  Benaissance 
is  a  phrase  with  no  more  meaning 
for  him  than  for  that  still  more 
delicate  Florentine  spirit,  Luca  del- 
la  Bobbia.'^^  Donatello's  classical 
sympathy  was  equally  consistent 
with  his  fervour  as  a  Christian 
artist ;  and  his  successors,  Dnccio, 
Bossellino,  Civitali  and  others,  seem 
to  have  achieved  the  same  reconci- 
liation with  complete  success.  The 
passage  from  admiration  to  idolatry 
is  first  apparent  in  Andrea  and 
Jacopo  Sansovino.  The  former, 
says  Mr.  Symonds,  'persistently 
sacrificed  simplicity  of  composition 
to  decorative  effect^'  and  yet,  with 
all  his  '  prodigality,'  achieved  only 
'  so  much  mannerism  adopted  with 
real  passion  from  the  antique  and 
applied  with  a  rhetorical  intention.' 


••  Fine  Jrif,  p.  69. 
"  lb.  pp.  98,  99. 
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in  the  depraved  atmosphere  of  Rome, 
the  free  thought  of  the  Italians 
turned  to  licentiousness.'^*  No  sym- 
pathy with  its  refinement  and  ad- 
miration of  its  munificence  can 
reconcile  one  to  the  monstrous  spec- 
tacle of  insincerity  which  the  Papal 
Court  presented  under  such,  a  rule  as 
that  of  Leo  X.  In  all  bat  the  name 
he  was  a  sheer  pagan.  The  cultivation 
of  the  intellect,  and  the  indulgence 
of  the  senses,  were  all  in  all  to  him. 
The  men  whom  he  elevated  to  the 
highest  posts  in  the  Church  were 
selected  solely  for  their  learning' 
and  rhetorical  skill.  Discussions 
on  points  of  scholSKrship  or  philo- 
sophy took  the  place  of  devout  exer- 
cises ;  and  banquets  worthy  of  Lu- 
cullus,  at  which  'prelates  of  the 
Church  and  Apostolic  secretaries 
sat  side  by  side  with  beautiful  Im- 
perias  and  smooth-cheeked  singing 
boys,**^  were  substituted  for  works 
of  charity.  The  practice  of  the 
flock  was  not  likely  to  be  more  con- 
sistent than  that  of  the  shepherd* 
The  historian's  estimate  of  the  moral 
status  of  Italy  a  few  years '  earlier 
would  scarcely  need  revising  for  any 
period  which  coincided  with  the 
accomplishment  of  the '  humanistic ' 
development. 

In  Italy,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  eentuzy, 
neither  public  nor  private  morality,  in  our 
sense  of  the  -word,  existed.  . . .  Cnielty  -was 
met  by  conspiracy.  Tyrannicide  became  bo< 
noorable.  ,  .  .  Murders,  poisoning,  rapes,- 
and  treasons  were  common  incidents  of  pri- 
vate as  of  public  life.  In  cities  like  Naples 
blood'guilt  could  be  atoned  at  an  inoon- 
ceiTably  low  rate.  .  .  .  Popes  sold  absolu-  ' 
tion  for  the  most  horrible  excesses,  and 
granted  indulgences  beforehand  for  the 
commission  of  crimes  of  lust  and  violence. 
Success  was  the  standard  by  which  acts 
were  judged.  .  .  .  Macchiayelli's  use  of  the 
word  virtu  is  in  this  rdlation  most  instruc- 
tive. It  has  altogether  lost  the  Christian 
sense  of  virtue,  and  retains  only  so  much 
of  the  Boman  virtus  as  is  applicable  to  the 
courage,  intellectual  ability,  and  personal 
prowess  of  one  who  has  achieved  his 
purpose,  be  that  what  it  may.^* 

Their  firank  acceptance    of  the 


'  vitiated  civilisation '  of  their  time, 
their  hopeless,  weary  acquiesoence  in 
bad  fiedth,  meanness,  and  cruelty,  as 
the  normal  motives  of  human  na- 
ture, and  of  success  as  the  sole 
criterion  of  duty,  stamp  the  con- 
temporary  delineations  of  Macchia- 
velli  and  Ooicciardini  with  the 
ghastly  impress  of  truth.  The 
moral  standard  of  the  ruling  class 
cannot  have  materiaUy  differed 
from  his  own,  when  a  statesman 
like  the  former  could  hold  up  as  a 
pattern  for  princely  imitation  the 
policy  ef  Caesar  Borgia,  whose 
career  was  the  inoamation  of 
'steady  selfishness,  persistent  per- 
fidy, profound  mistrust  of  man, 
self-command  in  the  execution  of 
perilous  designs,  moderate  and 
elaborate  employment  of  cruelty 
for  definite  ends.'^^  Npr  can  the 
standard  of  private  morality  have 
been  much  higher,  when  the  cha- 
racter of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  which, 
as  drawn  by  his  own  hand,  excites 
our  repulsion  by  its  uuion  of  ar- 
tistic ability  with  the  most  trucu- 
lent •  and  sensual  instincts,  seemed 
worthy  to  his  oontemporariea  of  an 
elaborate  funeral  oration  '  in  praise 
both  of  his  life  and  works,  and  also 
of  his  excellent  disposition  both  of 
mind  and  body.'" 

No  feature  of  the  Benaissaiice  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  co-ex- 
istence of  extreme  moral  depravity 
with  high  intellectual  attainment. 
The  most  savage,  lustful,  and  per- 
fidious despots  of  the  age  were 
often  the  most  learned  and  dis- 
criminating of  p&trons  and  dilettantL 
Sigismondo  Pandblf  o  Malatesta,  the 
tyrant  of  Bimini,  already  named, 
'  combined  the  YiteB  of  a  barbarian 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  scholar. '^^ 
Gian  i&aleazzo  Viaconti,  a  monster 
of  cruelty  and  falsehood,  was  an 
accomplished  student  of  art  and 
letters.  The  vilest  names  in  the 
annals  of  the  Papacy,  those  of 
Sixtus  ly.  and  Alexander  VI.,  are 


"  Bevival  o/Leaminff,  pp.  21,  22.     "  Ih.  p.  372,     *•  Age  of  the  Despots^  pp.  100-102. 
**  Ih,  pp.  278,  279.  *«  Fine  Arts,  p.  440.  ^  A^  of  the  Dt^ts,  p.  56. 


redeemed  from  ntter  deteetatioii  by  the  creeds  of  antiquity,  had  en- 
their  connection  with  the  great  feobled  the  national  spirit.'** 
artista  whom  they  patronised,  al-  At  the  saek  of  Borne  in  1527,  the 
though  their  motives  are  as  open  to  humanifitic  circles  were  ruined  and 
suspicion  as  the  Medici's,  who,  by  dispersed,  and  the  cessatios  of  their 
the  like  employment  of  munificence  baleful  inflnence  removed  the  chief 
for  their  own  selfish  ends,  sue-  obstacle  to  the  extension  to  Italy  of 
caeded  in  reducing  Florence  to  that  cairent  of  re&ctton  which  had 
political  slarery.  Following  the  set  in  with  the  sixteenth  century 
example  of  ite  leaders,  the  culti-  from  the  West  of  Europe.  Under 
vated  section  of  Italian  society  took  stress  of  the  Counter-Beformation, 
so  absorbing  an  interest  in  the  con-  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of 
cemsof  the  intellect  and  the  senses,  the  Cburch  sensibly  improved, 
that  it  had  so  time  or  thought  for  BeUgion  made  her  voice  heard  in 
ethicalorreligionsdisoipline.  Super-  literature;  and  Art,  whose  prostitu- 
Btition,  indeed,  still  maintained  its  tion  had  been  even  more  shameful, 
bold  on  the  mind,  but  witji  the  showed  signs  of  repentance.  The 
eOect  of  increasing  the  moral  greatest  hving  worshipper  of  the 
paralysis.  The  spiritual  functions  antique,  Michael  Augelo,  although  of 
of  the  Fope,  for  example,  sufficed  all  his  brethren  ha  had  the  least 
to  exempt  from  public  execration  cause  to  reproaoh  himself  with  sanc- 
a  miscreant  sncb  as  Alexander  VT.,  tioniug  its  dispossession  of  Christian 
and  inspired  awe  iu  those  who  re-  ideas,  set  the  example  of  devoting 
garded  the  individnal  Vith  loath-  his  old  a^  to  exclnsively  religions 
inp.  The-  pattern  of  iudnlgence  in  labours.  Impelled  by  a  like  revul- 
infamous  and  unnameable  vices,  set  sion,  the  sculptor  Ammauati '  some 
bv  the  highest  in  authority,  from  years  before  his  death  expressed  in 
the  Yicar  of  Christ  downwards,  public  his  regret  that  he  had  made 
was  copied  in  every  grade  of  the  so  many  giants  and  satyrs,  feeling 
social  scale.  The  national  tempera-  that  by  exhibiting  forms  of  lust, 
nent,  Ellwaya  aensitive  upon  the  ,  brutality,  and  animalism,  to  the 
morbid  side  of  imagination,  de-  gaae  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  he 
velopsd  in  its  demor^ised  state  a  bad  sinned  against  the  higher  law 
type  of  fantastic  Criminality  well-  revealed  by  Christianity,'*'  But 
nigh  unique.  Such  refinements  of  such  expressions  of  reactionary 
unnatural  wickedness  as  were  per.  feeling  were  powerless  to  counter. 
petiated  by  the  Borgias,  and  such  vail  the  habits  of  thought  and  con- 
acts  as  the  serving  up  Thyestean  ventiofts  of  stylo  whibh  bad  fixed 
banquets  of  children's  fiesh,  to  tbeir  hold  upon  society,  and  to  which 
WTCE^  rev^ge  on  their  fathers,  are  the  reigning  schools  of  art  were 
chaifioteristic  instances.  This  evi-  only  too  ready  to  minister.  Ascom- 
deut  aping  of  debased  examples  of  pai«d  with  the  earnest  and  vigorous 
pagan  vice  was  matched  by  a  cor-  faith  which  inspired  the  Quatiro. 
responding  substitution  of  debased  cetUieti,  the  *  religions  sentiment ' 
standards  of  pagan  virtue  for  the  which  animated  the  painters  of  the 
Cliristian  code.  Not  only  tyrauni-  Counter-Beformation  was  '  emascn- 
cide,  but  suicide,  was  frankly  com-  lated  and  ecstatic.'*^  It  may  be 
mended  to  Admiration  by  the  Be-  doubted,  too,  if  minds  which  were 
I  moralists,   and   enforced  capable  of  simtiltaneonsly  embody- 
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scbool  of  Borne  and  Florence,  whicb 
exaggerated  the  worst  mannerisms 
of  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  school  of 
the  Caracci,  whose  avowed  princi- 
ple it  was  to  assign  supremacy  to 
the  material  over  the  spiritoal  ele- 
ments of  art,  alike  substituted  the 
manufacture  of  style  for  the  spon- 
taneous expression  of  thought  and 
feeling.  Like  its  literature,  Italian 
painting  fell  into  the  hands  of 
academic  factions,  '  MacchinisH^* 
'  Tenehrosi^^  and  others,  who  eventu- 
ally reduced  it  to  sheer  formalism. 
The  spiritual  and  intellectual  tone 
of  the  nation  had  become  lowered 
past  recovery.  With  the  decline  of 
high  ideals  and  the  predominance 
of  unworthy  aims  that  marked  the 
Italian  'decadence,'  the  curse  of 
sterility  fell  upon  a  race  which  had 
been  tne  most  prolific  in  genius. 
Art  passed  into  the  keeping  of  other 
hands,  and  obtained  new  vitality 
from  the  recurrence  to  Nature  upon 
which  the  gp^eat  schools  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland  have  founded 
their  title  to  fame. 

But  Italy,  though  barren  herself, 
still  continued  to  be  the  source  of 
European  culture,  and  the  influence 
of  the  idolatry  which  had  ruined  her 
own  art  and  literature  ceased  not 
to  work  mischief  wherever  it  spread . 
In  art  it  was  responsible  for  the 
mock  classicism  in  which  only 
Nicolas  Poussin  seemed  able  to 
inspire  a  semblance  of  belief,  and 
which  in  the  works  of  Gaspar  or 
Claude,  of  Rubens  or  Berghem,  has 
little  more  significance  than  *pro. 
perty '  decoration,  a  conventional 
machinery  of  Cupids  and  Tritons, 
temples  and  columns,  that  they  have 
not  the  courage  to  discard,  but 
whose  unreality  discredits  their 
most  faithful  scenes.  The  literature 
of  Spain  it  inoculated  with  efiemi- 
nacy,  prompting  Garcilaso  and 
Montemayor  to  write  eclogues  and 
pastoral  romances  which  even  the 
lenient  judgment  of  Sismondi,  who 
praises    their    grace    and    tender- 


ness, condemns  as  affected,  tedious, 
and  enervating.  French  literature 
owed  to  it  the  vapid  mythological 
phraseology,  the  thin,  £E^ed  senti- 
ment, and  laborious  playing  at 
thought  which  marred  the  refine- 
ment and  sweetness  of  the  '  Pleiad ' 
lyrists.  The  estimate  which  so 
sympathetic  a  critic  as  Mr.  Pater  is 
constrained  to  form  of  Bonsard  and 
his  fellows  recognises  the  artifi- 
ciality and  insipidity  that  distingaish 
their  poetry  alike  from  the  spon- 
taneous product  of  popular  feeling 
and  fancy  such  as  the  Provencal 
ballads  and  chansons,  and  the  first- 
fruits  of  an  ardent  enthusiasm  for 
culture  such  as  the  epical  and 
lyrical  compositions  of  Dante  and 
Petrarch. 

This  is  not  poetry  for  the  people,  but  for 
a  refiaed  dzde,  for  ooortiers,  great  lords, 
and  erudite  persons,  people  who  desire  to 
be  humoured,  to  gratify  a  certain  refined 
voluptuousness  they  have  in  them.  .  .  . 
Bonsard's  poetiy  is  fall  of  quaint  remote 
learning.  He  is  just  a  little  jpe^mtic, 
true  always  to  his  own  express  judgment 
that  to  be  natural  is  not  enough  for  one 
who  in  poetiy  desires  to  jn^uce  work 
worthy  of  immortality.  .  .  .  The  loves  [of 
those  poets]  are  only  half  real.  .  .  .  They 
amuse  themselves  with  wonderful  elegance, 
and  sometimes  their  gaiety  becomes  aatirie, 
for  as  they  play,  real  passions  insinuate 
themselves,  at  least  the  reality  of  death ; 
their  dejection  at  the  thought  of  leaTins 
le  beau  i^'our  du  eommunjour  is  expieased 
with  almost  wearisome  reiteration.  But 
with  this  sentiment  they  are  apt  to  trifle ; 
the  imagery  of  death  serves  for  a  delicate 
ornament,  and  they  weave  into  the  airy 
nothingness  of  their  verses  their  trite  re- 
flections on  the  vanity  of  life.  .  .  .  For 
these  people  are  a  little  jaded,  and  have  a 
constant  desire  for  a  subdued  and  delicate 
excitement  to  warm  their  creeping  fimev  a 
little." 

In  our  own  literature,  though  its 
deep  roots  in  nature  and  faith  kept 
it  essentially  true  and  healthy,  the 
taint  of  decay  imported  from  Italy 
may  be  traced  as  late  as  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  infected  the 
fine  genius  of  Sidney,  and  led  him 
to  waste  half  his  valuable  life  in 
laborious  imitations  of   sham  an- 
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tiqaes  and   ingenions  verbal  con- 
ceits.    Under  the  same  influence 
Jensen's  yigorons  imagination  was 
overweigbted  with  oambroas  learn- 
ing, and  Fletcher's  sweet  simplicity 
tortured  intopedantrrand  obscurity. 
While    Shakespeare  s    delicate  in- 
stinct enabled  him  to  select  what 
was  noblest  and  tenderest  from  the 
stores  of  Italian  legend,  the  morbid 
tales  of  blood  and  lost  which  fas* 
cinated  so  many  of    his    brother 
dramatists  were   products   of  the 
*  age  of  the  despots,'  the  blackest 
chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  Renais- 
sance.    Though  Spenser  and  Milton 
succeesiyely  did  much  to  counteract 
the  evil  influences  of  Neo-Paganism 
by  bringing  into  prominence  the 
philosophic  and  poetic  elements  of 
it  whidi  admitted  of  harmonising 
with    the   Christian  spirit,   Plato, 
Homer,  and  Virgil,  had  few  attrac- 
tions for  such  minds  as  Herrick's, 
which    turned     in    preference    to 
Anacreon,  Horace,  and  Ovid,  and 
absorbed  with  equal  readiness  their 
graceful  and  their  gross  sensuality. 
It  is  only  when  he  draws  upon  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  rural  cus- 
toms and  fairy  lore  that  he  does 
justice    to    his    exquisite  gifts   of 
language  and  lyrical  charm,  which 
cannot  blind  us  to  his  poverty  of 
thought  and    sentiment  when    he 
deals  with  classical  themes.  To  him 
and  to  the  '  Pleiad '  the  Pantheon  of 
Olympus  is  common  property,  the 
philosophy    of   Garpe    diem    their 
ethical  stock-in-trade.     As  Bemy 
Belleau    cannot     chant     the    de- 
lights of  April  without  reference 


to  the  goddess  from  whom  the 
month  is  named,  Herrick  feels 
called  upon  to  weave  his  floral 
fiftncies  with  the  legends  of  Venus 
and  Cupid.  Like  Du  Bellay,  he 
cannot  grieve  for  a  dead  friend 
without  apostrophising  him  'in 
Elysium,'  and  like  Bonsard  he  has 
no  better  logic  wherewith  to  per- 
suade his  mistress  to  love  than  that 
roses  fade  quickly.  Sedley  and 
Etherege,  the  frivolous  Court  poets 
of  the  Bestoration,  employ  the  same 
machinery  and  reiterate  the  same 
commonplaces ;  and  on  the  verge  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  tawdry 
properties  of  the  Renaissance  are 
furbished  up  for  the  last  time  to 
ornament  tne  vers  de  sooiete  of 
Prior. 

Irreverence,  senanality.  and  fri- 
volity,  pedantry  and  theatricality 
accompanying  barrenness,  these  are 
the  latest  results  of  a  movement 
characterised  at  the  outset  by  de- 
voutness,  spirituality,  and  enthu* 
siasm,  simplicity,  truthfulness,  and 
fertile  invention.  The  penalties  of 
all  abuse  are  vitiation  and  impo- 
tence. The  mental  like  the  physi- 
cal debauchee  reaps  his  reward  in 
darkened  vision,  dulled  hearing,  a 
taste  unable  to  discriminate  between 
good  and  evil  savours,  and  loss  of 
vital  energy.  This  judgment  fell 
upon  the  age  which  converted  the 
generous  wme  of  the  past  from  a 
stimulant  into  a  poison  by  drinking 
it  to  excess,  and  any  succeeding 
age  that  ventures  to  repeat  the 
experiment  must  reckon  on  the 
same  retribution. 

Henry  G.  Hewlbti. 
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JEAN  REYNAUD: 
FRENCH  MYSTIC  AND  PHILOSOPHBR. 


IT  is  not  perhaps  astonishing  that 
the  name  of  Jean  Beynand 
'Should  be  unknown  in  England; 
and  the  fiu^t  of  his  steadily  increas- 
ing reputation  among  his  own 
eountrypeople  seems  to  require 
explanation.  A  writer  whose  lead- 
ing aim  was  to  reconcile  religion 
with  philosophy,  must  at  first  sight 
appear  an  anomaly  in  a  nation  com- 
posed mainly  of  non-believers  and 
devotees.  Yet  a  careful  conside- 
Tation  of  his  life  and  works  will 
convince  us  that  Jean  Reynand  was 
nothing  unless  eminently  French,  an 
outgrowth  of  national  tendencies  and 
characteristics,  overlooked  because 
less  conspicuous  than  those  with 
^hich  outsiders  become  familiar.' 

If  I  were  to  chose  an  epithet  for 
the  subiect  of  this  paper,  I  should 
style  hmi  the  most  etherial  mind- 
ed among  writers,  or  I  might 
aptly  borrow  the  words  of  one 
German  poet  applied  to  another, 
-and  call  this  typical  Frenchman 
of  this  nineteenth  century,  a  Ood- 
intozicated  man.  The  purest  and 
<leepest  religiousness  lay  at  the  root 
of  all  his  thoughts  and  actions ;  and 
though  his  chief  philosophical  work 
'was  condemned  by  the  Council  of 
P^rigueuz  as  teeming  with  mundane 
science  and  monstrous  blasphemies, 
it  would  be  hard  to  name  any  other 
thinker  of  our  time  more  thorough, 
ly  imbued  with  the  real  spirit  of 
Christianiiy.  But  before  examin- 
ing his  works  let  us  look  at  himself. 
A  more  beautiful  or  touching 
figure  has  seldom  been  pourtrayed 
for  posterity  by  the  hands  of  friends 
and  contemporaries. 

Jean  Revnaud  was  bom  at  Lyons 
in  1806  01  a  rich  and  honourable 
fiunily,  but  owing  to  reverses  of 
fortune  he  was  brought  up  with 
his  two  brothers  in  the  simplest 
and  hardiest  fashion.  Is  it  neces- 
:fiary  to  say  of  Jean  Beynaud  more 


than  of  any  other  gifted  spirit,  that 
his  mother  was  a  remarkable  wonum.^ 
As  if  foreseeing  the  contemplative 
future  of  the  boy,   she    led  him 
in    his    earliest  years   to  obserre 
natural  objects,  especially  the  stars, 
of  which  he  was  to  write  after- 
wards so  well.     She  rested  him  a 
child  of  the  open  air,  and  a  child 
of  the  open  air   he   remained  till 
the  last.    No  one  has  written  with 
truer  poetic  insight  and  finer  q>- 
preciation  of  natural  beanty,  alike 
on  a  grand  scale  or  in  detail,  than 
he,  no  doubt  partly  owing  to  the  nn- 
usualness  of  his  bringing  up.    His 
schools  and  tutors  were  the  hills  and 
woods,  the  starry  nights,  the  flowery 
fields ;  and  he  not  only  enjoyed  na- 
ture, but  tried  to  understuid  her, 
giving  himself  over  to  close  observa- 
tion and  silent  pondering.  He  never- 
theless received  the  needful  tram* 
ing  for  a  practical  career,  and  in 
1827    with    one  of    his   brothers 
quitted    thfe   Ecole    Polytechniqne 
among  the  foremost  students,  and 
entered  upon  a  course  of  studies 
and  travel  as  a  pupil  of  the  Ecole 
des  Mines.  These  first  travels  in  the 
Black  Forest,  the  Hans  Mountains, 
and  Corsica,  contributed  to  develop 
the  splendid  mental  and  physical 
endowments   ftoin  which  lie  was 
afterwards  to   reap  such   resnlts. 
No  peril  or  hardship  daunted  him, 
nothing    escaped    his   quick   eye. 
He  was  a  bom  mountaineer,  aston- 
ishing even  the  chamois  hnnters 
by  his  feats  of  daring  and  dexterity ; 
and  his  delight  in  natural  soeneiy 
and  adventure  led  him  to  higher 
contemplations.     From  Corsica,  in 
his    twenty-fourth  year,   he  thus 
wrote  to  his  mother :  *  Oh,  my  mo- 
ther, an  immense  joy  fills  my  sonL 
No  more  emptiness,  no  more  spken 
for  me.    Yesterday,    the  idea  of 
God  became  manifest  to  my  mind, 
clear,  without  a  cloud.' 


About  this  time  (1825  to  i83o)» 
as  is  well'  known,  a  new  intellectual 
•era  had  set  in  throughout  France. 
Men's  minds,  especiaUy  young 
minds,  were  stirred  with  a  fervour 
that  was  not  entirelj  social,  politi- 
cal, or  philosophic,  but  a  mixture 
of  all  these*  The  Socialistic  tenden- 
^es  of  the  time  are  eyinced  in  this 
motto,  chosen  by  a  band  of  students 
of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  :  '  Ame- 
lioration,  both  physical  and  intel- 
lectual, of  the  poorest  and  most 
laborious  classes.'  No  wonder  that 
to  an  enthusiastic  nature  like  Jean 
Beynaud's,  Socialism  should  ap- 
peTthe  iAau^tion  of  a  golden 
age.  St.  Simon,  perhaps  the 
purest  and  most  elevated  of  Social- 
istic leaders,  had  taught  his  dis- 
ciples to  look  for  a  perfected  state 
of  society  and  regenerated  hu- 
inanity  on  earth,  rather  than  in 
the  fabled  epochs  of  poete  or  the 
cedestial    mansions  of  theologians. 

*  The  golden  age  is  before  us  and 
not  behind,'  he  wrote :  4t  is  for  us  te 
hasten  its  coming  for  our  children.' 
Jean  Beynaud,  then  in  all  the  effer- 
vescing enthusiasm  and  fervid 
self-devotion  of  youth,  threw  in  his 
lot  with  the  Saint  Simonians,^  so 
aptly    styled    by    Henri    Martin: 

*  ce  rendez-vous  de  tant  d'intelli- 
gences  destinies  a  prendre  des 
routes  si  diverses.'  We  must  re- 
member that  St.  Simonianism  by 
no  means  ended  where  it  began, 
and  that  the  follies  and  immorali- 
ties of  M^nilmontant  were  far  from 
entering  inte  the  original  pro- 
gramme of  ite  founder,  which  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  noble  words, 
namely,  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physioed  amelioration  of  the  poor  and 
labouring  classes.  *  I  have  given 
up  everything  to  follow  these  men,' 
wrote  the  young  philosopher  on 
renouncing  the  career  he  had  begun 
fio  promisingly.  *  I  will  fight  under 
their  banner  till  death,  for  it  is  holy.' 


He  had  not  long  enrolled  hi 
self  as  a  St.  Simonian,  howev 
when  he  was  destined  to  experiei 
a  bitter  disenchantment.  The  P( 
En&ntin,  then  at  the  height  of  1 
popularity,  soon  enounced  th( 
wild  and  pernicious  doctrines  a 
oeming  the  relation  of  the  se: 
which  have  thrown  so  much  : 
repute  on  Socialism  generally;  a 
Jean  Beynaud,  after  eloqueii 
combating  them  in  vain,  reti] 
from  the  society,  mortified,  d 
quieted,  not  knowing  where 
seek  new  ideals.  I  must  p 
briefly  over  the  following  years 
hard  study  mingled  with  act 
literary  life  in  Paris.  He  joii 
Pierre  Leroux  in  the  editorship 
the  Revue  EncydopediqiLe ;  and  wl 
that  journal  ceased  to  appear  fr 
want  of  contributors,  he  became  s 
editor  of  the  Encychpedie  Nouve 
He  also  contributed  largely  to  1 
Magasin  Pittoresquey  and  a  sel 
tion  of  miscellaneous  papers,  pi 
lished  under  the  title  of  Lech 
Variees,  is  delightful  reading.  Fr 
1834  to  the  eventful  revolutioni 
year  of  1848,  was  a  period  of  c< 
tinned  intellectual*  developm< 
and  creativeness.  The  striki 
fragment,  'L' Infinite  des  Giev 
published  in  the  Revvs  Encyc 
jpedique,  proved  the  germ  of 
chief  work,  Terre  et  Giel ;  and  i 
still  more  original  paper  on  Dru 
ism,  which  appeared  in  the  sa 
journal,  doubtless  suggested  to  h 
the  book  by  which  in  his  o 
country  he  will  certainly  e^ 
be  best  judged  and  appreciat 
namely,  L' Esprit  de  la  Oaule.  1 
revolution  of  February  for  a  ti 
put  an  end  to  these  quiet  laboti 
like  every  other  true  patriot, 
threw  heart  and  soul  into  1 
popular  movement,  displaying  uf 
every  occasion  that  perfect  masti 
of  self,  and  that  serene,  indom 
able  courage,  which  marked  him 


'  I  am  indebted  to  £.  L^uv^'s  little  biographical  sketch  of  Jean  Eeynaud  for  tl^ 
details  of  his  early  life. 
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a  leader  among  men.  Associated 
with  his  friend  the  noble-minded 
Schoelcher  in  the  Provisional  Gk>* 
yemment,  and  named  Deputy  and 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  he  pnt 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  con- 
centrated all  his  energies  on  the 
subject  of  educational  reform.  But 
his  Socialistic  tendencies,  mani- 
fested in  the  notorious  circular 
wherein  he  insisted  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  recruiting  representatives 
of  the  people  among  the  people — 
surely  a  logical  sequence  of  a  demo- 
cratic govemmenir-ezcited  great 
acrimony.  Beynaud  declared  nim- 
self  in  favour  of  electing  not  only 
the  peasant  proprietors,  but  school- 
masters, to  the  Chamber,  a  class  of 
men  at  that  time  held  in  unjustifi- 
able contempt  generally,  and  on 
the  appearance  of  this  programme 
he  was  violently  abused  by  the  anti- 
B«publican  journals.  The  fact  is, 
Beynaud  was  a  theorist  in  advance 
of  his  epoch,  and  his  political  career 
must  be  pronounced  a  fedlure.  His 
ardent  patriotism,  his  passion- 
ate pity  for  the  poor  and  the  ig- 
norant, his  noble  aspirations  and 
ideals,  had  not  been  perhaps  suf- 
ficiently tempered  in  the  school  of 
practical  life,  or  perhaps,  as  those 
concluded  who  knew  him  best,  he 
retired  too  soon  from  the  combat. 
'In  SIX  months'  time,  he  would 
have  been  stronger  than  all  of  us 
put  together,'  said  one  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Government;  and 
Beranger,  always  coy  of  praise, 
openly  expressed  his  admiration 
for  j^Beynaud's  lofty  attitude  and 
rare  gifts  of  oratory.  He  was  one 
of  those  bom  to  govern — pose,  look, 
mien,  speech,  iJl  combined  to  in- 
spire reverence  and  enthusiasm. 
Disappointed  at  the  failure  of  his 
efforts,  he  now  retired  from  the  arena 
of  political  strife,  and  absorbed  him- 
self  in  philosophical  studies. 

The  last  important  act  of  his  life 
was  a  refusal  to  accept  the  candi- 
dateship  of  the  Moselle  when  of- 
fered to  him  at  the  general  elections 
of  1863.     *I  regret,'   he  wrote  to 


the  electors,  ^not  to  be  able  to 
accept  the  honour  you  press  upon 
me,  but  I  cannot  reconcnle  it  with 
my  conscience  to  swear  allegiance 
to  a  constitution  which  has  not 
liberty  as  its  basis.' 

Such  in  its  barren  outline  is  the 
man's  life,  but  when  we*colour  the 

C'  ire  and  fill  in  the  details  all 
mes  glowing,  bright,  andjovely. 
like  Scmller  he  was  utterly  with- 
out littleness.  Schiller,  said  Gbethe 
to  Eckermann,  is  always  great,  and 
thus  it  was  with  Jean  Beynaud. 
The  most  unimportant  incident,  the 
least  little  trait,  betokens  the  mag- 
nanimity and  beauiy  of  a  character 
whose  key-note  was  true  heroism. 
An  eye-witness  relates  the  following 
occurrence  that  took  place  during 
the  blood-stained  days  of  July : 
*'We  were  camped  on  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  with  the  National 
Guards  of  our  commune.  It  was  on 
the  third  day  of  the  contest.  The 
battle  was  drawing  to  a  close.  All 
at  once,  a  workman,  unarmed  and 
wearing  a  blue  blouse,  appeared^ 
walking  quietly  across  the  plaocL 
The  peasants,  erring,  "  Aninsurgent^ 
an  insurgent!'  rushed  upon  hina 
with  pointed  bayonets.  We  tried 
to  hold  them  back  in  vain,  and  the 
unfortunate  man,  overcome  with 
terror,  set  off  at  full  speed,  pursued 
by  some  cuirassiers  of  the  Champs 
Elysees,  who,  seeing  his  flight, 
deemed  him  guilty.  In  an  instont 
he  is  surrounded,  he  is  on  the 
ground,  his  blood  flows!  when  a 
civilian  rushes  forward  from  the 
crowd,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  shot 
down  a  dozen  times,  throws  him- 
self between  pursuers  and  pursued. 
Quick  as  lightning,  without  open- 
ing his  lips,  he  tears  from  his  own. 
breast  his  insignia  of  deputy  and 
throws  it  about  the  victim.  The 
swords  are  lowered,  the  bayonets 
drop,  the  deputy's  scarf — symbol  of 
the  Nation — b^mes  a  pidladium« 
And  that  unknown  saviour  was 
Jean  Beynaud ! 

There  was  austerity,  nay,  stoicism 
mingled  with  intensest  enjoyment 


of  inteUectnal  and  natarol  beaat;,  rounded  himself  with  pet  anitnali 

in  this  gifted  natnre,  as  many  stories  especiall;  birds.     Pescoclcs  had   : 

of  his  early  life  testify.  In  those  days,  strange  fascination  for  his  artistic  na 

from  the  &mily  reverses   already  tnre.  One  day,  watching  them  wit) 

aUiidedto,hewasobliged  toandergo  a  friend,    as  they  sat  majesticall; 

tnanypriratioiis,  and  hs  so  schooled  perched  on  a  root-top  at  sunset,  h 

faimBeu   as    to    'break   the  body,'  said,    'Do  they  not  seem  to  saint 

in  monastio  phrase,  and  attain   a  the  god  of  their  native  coontiy,  an< 

serene     indiflereace     to     material  delight  to  scintillate  their  plnmag 

ease  and   laxniy.      Take    the   fol-  in  &b  fire  of  its  departing  rays  r 

lowing  example  of  hia    rigid   ad-  He  delighted   also  m  flowers  ani 

bereoce  to    what  was   a    guiding  plants,  and  was  a  skilled  botanist  an< 

principle  of  life.     At  a  time  when  geoio^at.     But  perhaps  his  darlinj 

be  ottea  dined  npon  dry  bread,  he  stndy  was  that   of  the  stars,  am 

called  npon  a  friend  at  the  dinner  noqe   has    written  of   star^   Ion 

faonr,  and  was  of  course  invited  to  more  rapturously  than  he.   '  I  doub 

stay  and  partate.    Blunt  refusal,  not,'   he  writes  in   Terre  ei  OUl 

'  Then  you  have  already  dined  F  '  '  that  if  there  existed  on  the  snrfao 

aaks  hia  host.    '  No.'     '  Why  then  of   the  worid  a  single  spot  onl; 

refuse  to  dine  with  me  ? '   '  Because  from  whence  we  conid  survey  th' 

I  have  no  dinner  at  home.'     'The  myateriona  structure  of  the  uni 

more    reason    for    sharing    mine.'  verse,  travellers  would  flock  fron 

'The  lees  reason,'  answers  Beynaud.  the    skost    remote    parts    to    tha 

'  In  the  first  place,  I  will  not  turn  privileged  place ;  as  it  is,  the  habi 

a  friend's  honse  into  an  inn,  and  of  seeing  the  stars  ends  by  blunting 

friendship  into  parasitLsm.   Second-  this  noble  curiosity  in  most  of  ns.' 

ly,  if  I  sit  down  hungry  at  yoar  His    contemplative    solitude    a 

biiard    to    day,    I   shaU   come    to-  Vineuil  waa  In-oken  in  the   mos 

morrow  and  sit  down  to  it,  just  romantic  and  unexpected  manner 

because  I  am  hungry.     Thus,  my  At  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  he  hai 

body  would  have  asserted  its  mas-  retired  appuvntly  from  the  work 

tery,  and  I  will  have  no  masters,  and  domestic  life,  to  consort  witl 

least  of  all,  that  one.'     His  friend  nature  and  his  books  only,  whet 

looking  at  him  astonished,  he  con-  the  daring  but  kindly  interventioi 

tinned  gaily,    'Oh,   I  have  aeons-  of  friendasavedhim  fromalif&-lon{ 

tomed  this  body  of  mine  to  obey  me,  isolation. 

I  assure  you.     In  my  lon^  student  There   waa   living   at  the  sam< 

travels,  I  used  to  say  to  it  on  set-  time,   within    fifty   leagnea  of  hii 

ting  out,  Ton  will  have  no  break-  retreat,  a  lady,   almost  as  solitain 

&Bt  till  you  have  accomplished  six  as  himself,  young,  gracious,  beauti 

leagues.      The  six  leagues  passed,  fnl,  and  devoted  with  equal  ardou: 

it  begins  to  grumble.     Two  more,  to  the  puranit  of  science  and  phi 

flay  I,  and  it  goes  grumbling  on.  losophy.      Why   not    bring    thesi 

Come,  I  add  sharply,  gmmblmg  is  Idndred  sools  together  P    thonglr 

of  BO  use,  go  on  and  be  quiet.     And  common  friends  who  knew  then 

I  was  obeyed,  as  I  shall  he  obeyed  intimately.     The  project  was  ma 

to-day.'    Whereupon  he  went  home  tnred,  and,  in  spite  of  Jean  Bey 

to  eat  bis  bit  of  bread.  nand's  timidity  and  apprehension  a 

He  had  a  passionate  fondness  for  tiie  thought  of  linking  another  exist 
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his  marriage,  too,  his  worldly  cir- 
cumstances improved;  a  small  inhe- 
ritance, added  to  his  wife's  fortune, 
enabled  him  to  live  in  that  artistic 
ease  and  rustic  elegance  so  dear 
to  his  heart.  After  the  storms 
and  conflicts  of  his  youth,  came 
smooth  years  of  domestic  harmony, 
and  the  amenities  of  country  life. 
Here  the  Brigand^  as  he  had  been 
nicknamed  in  early  days,  occupied 
his  leisure  hours  in  gardemng, 
glowing  with  all  a  naturalist^s 
ardour  over  a  new  botanical  speci- 
men or  rare  plant.  Long  before 
his  death,  however,  the  insidious 
and  painful  disease  from  which  he 
died  had  made  havoc  of  that  finely 
organised  constitution  and  Hercu- 
lean frame,  and  already  in  1861  he 
wrote  to  lus  Mend  Henri  Martin, 
the  renowned  historian  : 

I  am  diflcontented  with  myself.  I  hare 
fallen  into  a  sort  of  inertia.  Yes,  at  mjr 
age  we  find  onnelrefl  so  near  the  other 
life  that  we  are  more  disposed  to  take  in- 
terest in  that  than  in  the  present.  We 
say  onr  task  is  ended ;  and  in  seeing  its 
insignificance,  become  resigned  in  thinking 
that  another  time  it  will  be  better  done. 

But  even  those  who  knew  him 
best  refused  to  believe  that  the  end 
was  so  near.  Though  overcome 
with  fits  of  profound  melancholy, 
he  lost  none  of  his  imposing  presence 
and  great  personal  beauty,  *cette 
apparence  Olympienne,'  as  M.  L^- 
gouv^  styles  it,  and  of  which  all  his 
mends  speak  so  enthusiastically. 
The  portrait  before  me  gives 
Jean  Reynaud  not  in  those  evil 
days,  when  he  was  tortured  with  a 
fearful  malady,  but  in  the  flower  of 
his  manhood.  If  I  may  so  express ' 
myself,  the  leading  characteristic 
of  his  face  is  its  luminosity.  The 
features  are  perfectly  reg^idar  and 
exquisitely  modelled,  the  brow  is 
grand  and  calm,  the  pose  of  the 
head  noble,  while  the  efiect  of  all 
upon  the  beholder  is  as  of  strange 
and  sudden  illumination.  The  spirit 
shines  upon  and  irradiates  us.  And  if 
such  is  the  efiect  of  cold  portraiture 
in  black  and  white,  what  must  have 
been  that  of  the  man  himself  P    He 


died  in  1863,  and  was  buried  accord* 
ing  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  village  cemeteiy  of 
Neuilly.  Although  a  conclave  of 
bishops  had  condemned  Jean  Bey- 
naud  as  a  heretic  and  a  blasphemer 
a  short  time  before,  the  Church  did 
not  refuse  her  blessing  over  hia 
grave. 

The  task  of  summarising  such  a 
life  is  easy ;  but  when  we  come  to 
an  estimate  of  the  author  and  hi» 
writings,  great  difficulties  present 
themselves.  We  have  only  to  look 
at  two  of  the  many  criticisms  passed 
upon  them,  to  see  how  differently 
they  are  regarded  by  writers  of 
opposed  tendencies.    M.|  Taine, 


viewing  Terre  et  Giel  in  the  Bevtie  des 
deux  Mandes  soon  after  its  appear- 
ance, whilst  fully  appreciating  the 
elevation  of  thought  and  beauty 
of  style  characterising  the  work 
throughout,  regards  it  as  utterlj 
foiling  to  establish  that  harmony  be- 
tween religion  and  science  whicli 
was  the  end  the  author  proposed  to> 
himself.  M.  Henri  Martin  writes  of 
the  same  work  after  a  careful 
analysis :  '  The  only  praise  becoming 
a  book  of  like  scope  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words,  "  C'est  un  livre- 
de  vie  "  ' — ^it  is  a  book  of  life ;  and 
he  adds : 

To  sum  up  our  own  opinions  on  thesa- 
Tast  questions.  Theodicy,  namely,  th» 
science  of  6k>d,  exists,  in  so  fiir  as  it  can. 
exist;  and  the  religion  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
centniy,  and  the  various  sects  of  die  nine- 
teenth, hare  proved  insufficient  for  the 
spiritual  needs  of  humanity.  The  eflbrt  of 
Jean  Beynaud  is  therefore  legitimate  and 
necessary.  The  way  he  opens  to  us  is  » 
true  way,  and  we  utter  the  prayer  from  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts  that  this  magnanimou» 
appeal  to  the  spirits  of  France  may  be  re- 
sponded to. 

The  directly  opposite  schools  of 
criticism  to  which  the  work  was 
subjected,  represent  indeed  the 
two  great  sections  into  which  think- 
ing humanity  is  divided;  firstly,  that 
portion  of  it  which  takes  refuge  in 
non-belief,  called  in  our  own  day 
Agnosticism,  refusing  to  recognise- 
the  spiritual  needs  of  mankind,  or 
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accepting  the  attitude  of  complete 
iixcrednlil^  upon  subjects  lying 
outside  tiie  domain  of  scientific 
proof;  and  secondly,  that  &r  larger 
portion  which  acknowledges  its  in- 
ability to  live  without  some  guiding 
principle  in  the  shape  of  reUgious 
dogma.  Now,  whilst  the  majority  of 
men  and  women  do  follow  creeds,  it 
may  be,  more  or  less  baneful,  or  en- 
roll themselves  members  of  churches 
more  or  less  imperfect,  for  want  of 
something  better,  surely  an  attempt 
to  draw  up  a  philosophical  scheme 
of  religion  should  not  be  pronounced 
fatile.  We  cannot  affirm  that  what 
is  best  and  most  beneficial  in  in- 
quiry and  freedom  in  belief,  has  as 
yet  spread  very  Eekv,  and  that  religious 
tolerance  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
We  may  take  our  children  to  church 
any  Sunday  to  be  edified  with  ac- 
counts of  the  perpetual  torments  to 
which  Jews,  Mohammedans,  Hin- 
doos and  the  non-saved  from  the 
beginning  of  Christianity  until  now, 
are  condemned.  Witness  also  the 
agitations  among  ourselves  concern- 
ing the  Burials  Bill ;  witness  the  pious 
maledictions  fulminated  against  Jean 
Beynaud  by  the  bishops  in  council 
at  P6rigueuz,  and  the  persecutions 
to  which  dissidents  in  religion  are 
subjected  in  France !  The  spirit  of 
the  Middle  Ages  is  still  unfortunate- 
ly an  active  agent  for  evil  even  in 
highly  civilised  nations,  and  those 
who  spend  their  forces  in  combating 
it  must  be  reckoned  among  the  bene- 
fiactors  of  mankind. 

The  characteristic  of  the  philo- 
sophical work  Terre  et  Giel  is  a  consis- 
tent and  logically  developed  protest 
against  the  theological  teaching  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  writer*s  mind 
is  overwhelmed  with  commiseration 
for  those  who,  in  his  poetic  phraseo- 
Ic^gy*  have  enrolled  themselves 
'  sous  la  triste  banniere  du  pass^/ 
under  the  melancholy  banner  of  the 
past.  In  his  opinion,  the  writers  of 
the  eighteenth  century  have  also  done 
their  work,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
us  from  returning  to  the  mediaeval 
spirit  and  paganism,  a  new  and  pure 


school  of  religious  meta 
necessary.      Then    as 
sequence  of  this  propositi 
before  him  those  probh 
have  perplexed  philosof 
Pythagoras  down  to  Sch 
What  is  the  nature  a 
of  the  soul  P  he  asks.   Whi 
come  ?  Whither  does  it 
is  the  part  played  in  the 
the  universe  by  the  wor 
us  ?   Are  they  peopled,  fi 
the  nature  of  their  inhal 
sum  up,  he  seeks  the  ui 
of  life,  and  the  conclusiosi 
at  are,  if  not  in  the   i 
certain  dogmas  of  the  (! 
contestably  in  the  interi 
giousness  and  morality.    ! 
observes  in  his  criticism  < 
and  all  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  Frencl 
concur  in  the    opinion 
vital  issue  now  is  no   I 
tween    Protestant    and 
Unitarian  and  Trinitar: ! 
tween  scepticism  and  1 1 
cardinal  points  of  Jeai 
doctrine — namely,  that  I 
immortal,  that  human  I  I 
link    in    the    chain    o: 
being,  that  humanity    i 
sive,    ever   marching   <  i 
wards    perfection,    tha 
neither  heaven  nor  he  I 
our  planet  indeed  is  it8  '. 
heaven — can  but  lead 
a  loftier   conception   c 
whether  regarded  as  a 
part.    He  accepted  the  d  : 
great  Kepler:  'Hoc  enii 
inquovivimusetmoven  . 
nos,   et  omnia  munda   ; 
(This  is  heaven,  the  <  ; 
universe  itself,    in  wh   \ 
and    move    and    have    i 
with  all  other  corporeit 
was  ever  more  strong! 
with  that  taste  for  im    . 
which  he  writes  so  elc    i 
which  he  traces  back  t 
his  intellectual  progenit    ' 
Gkbul.    Death  for  him  i    i 
a  translation  from  one  e 
to  another ;  in  perfectinj    ; 
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others,  and  tbe  world  in  which  they 
live,  human  beings  nearest  approach 
God. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  Jean  Bejnaud's 
religious  and  philosophic  system^ 
ingenious,  consolatory,  and  elevating 
though  it  be.  Most  readers,  I  fancy, 
will  like  myself  prefer  those  por- 
tions of  the  work  which  are  critical 
rather  than  speculative,  and  reap  a 
harvest  of  thought  rather  by  cull- 
ing  cboice  passages  here  and  there, 
than  by  mastering  the  theories  he 
builds  up  so  confidently  for  himself. 
The  plan  of  the  work  is  not  happy, 
or  at  best  hasardous,  being  thrown 
into  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
a  philosopher  and  a  theologian.  In 
fact  it  is  a  dialogue  after  Platonic 
fashion,  but  wanting  Platonic  life 
and  movement.  Tms  defect  is  in 
a  great  measure  redeemed  by  the 
charms  of  style  and  the  originality 
of  thought  predominating  through- 
out. Beynaud's  prose  is  something 
more  than  perfection  as  prose. 
There  are  passages  that  recall  the 
solemnity  and  convincingness  of 
Pascal  and  Bossuet,  whilst,  as  has 
been  aptly  said,  he  is  never  the 
author,  but  always  the  man. 

Take  as  a  specimen  of  his  specula- 
tive mood  the  following  passage 
from  Terre  et  Giel^  where  he  is 
writing  of  the  probable  progress  of 
the  world,  and  the  effect  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  carried  to  a  pitch 
even  to  day  £u:dly  to  be  realised. 
With  regard  to  international  com- 
ineroe  and  its  results  upon  general 
advancement  and  well-bemg,  he 
says  (for  the  author's  own  words 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  his 
book)  : 

Adam  did  not  more  entirely  poeseas  the 
fruits  of  his  narrow  Ftoadise  taan  we  in 
the  i«eeent  day  possess  all  the  oombined 
products  of  the  seas  and  continento  of  onr 
vast  inheritance.  This  common  ex\joyment 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  would  not  be  a 
iuffident  corrective  of  its  vast  sicci  were  it 
not  for  Uie  ease  with  which,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  onr  ancestors,  we  are  enabled 
to  transport  ourselves  fsom  one  place  to 
another,  and  to  maintain  our  relations 
with  Tariotts  parts  of  the  globe.     Such 


is  the  rt!sult  of  intematioiaal  commeioe. 
So  lively  has  become  the  correspon- 
dence between  the  various  quarters  of 
the  world,  that  lett»n  and  traveUen  are 
perpetuallv  crossing  eaeh  other  on  tiiexr 
way.  And  as  voyages  and  journeys  beoone 
longer  and  more  frequent,  they  also  in- 
crease in  speed  and  ikdlit^,  so  that  the 
extent  of  the  globe  and  its  relation  to 
man  are  determined,  not  by  nlatiTe  oas^ 
but  by  the  ease  with  which  we  eaa  reaefa 
the  most  distant  parts;  the  result  beiqa 
that  the  dimensions  of  the  world,  instead 
uf  beiuff  fized^proj^pessivelv diminish  from 
day  to  day.  Who  indeed  does  not  perceive 
that,  viewed  bj  the  light  of  geography, 
the  earth  is  infinitely  smaller  to  us  than  it 
was  to  our  forefiithens — that  each  Tear,  in 
consequence  of  the  improved  metbods  of 
communication,  it  suffers  further  diminu- 
tion, and  that  it  is  destined  to  beoome  still 
more  limited  to  our  descendants?  80 
so  £&r  as  the  transmission  of  thoo^t  is 
concerned,  distance  no  longer  exists;  by 
a  miracle,  before  which  our  foremnnen 
would  have  stood  confounded,  we  shall 
soon  be  enabled  to  converse  with  the 
antipodes  as  easily  as  with  our  next-door 
neighbour.  Thus,  whikt  the  ancients 
could  admire  Divine  power  in  bowing  be- 
fore the  miyesty  of  Uie  eaith,  we  should 
see  ourselves  compelled  to  take  a  very 
limited  view  of  tne  handiworks  of  the 
Creator  if  we  were  obliged  to  judge  of 
them  by  an  abode  where  abready  we  begin 
to  find  ourselves  cramped  for  space,  where 
the  longest  voyages  are  mere  beaten  tracks, 
and,  to  sum  up,  where  already  statistieiaxis 
begin  to  tremble  when  they  think  of  the 
litde  room  that  will  be  left  for  posterity. 
Happily  we  are  more  than  oompen- 
sated  for  the.  lost  majesty  of  the  earth 
by  the  new  vistas  astronomers  have  opened 
in  the  heavens,  so  that  whilst  the  first 
appears  narrower  and  narrower,  the  side- 
real world  conversely  astounds  us  more 
and  more  by  its  immensity. 

This  passage  is  cited  more  as  a 
sample  of  the  author's  manner  of 
thinking  than  writing,  which  is 
here  perhaps  a  little  prolix.  He 
is  so  anxious  to  be  understood 
that  he  is  apt  to  elucidate  over* 
much.  But  it  is  above  all  of  the  stars 
that  he  writes  with  understanding 
and  witchery.  He  was  given  from 
his  youth  upwards  to  minding  the 
Heavens,  and  it  is  not  only  the 
poet  and  the  philosopher,  but  the 
mathematician  and  the  scientist^ 
who  speaks.  *Ah!*  he  writes, 
'how  well  1  can  understand  the 
irritation  of  the  Middle  Ages  against 
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<7alileo  1    Thaii  problem  of  the  san's 

&dty  contained  many  others.    The 

terrestrial  globe  oeasmg  to  ooonpy 

the    centre,  and   to    form  a    ral- 

IjiDg    point    of  the    nniverse,   all 

preconceived  cosmical   ideas  being 

overtnmed,  where  then  to  look  for 

Paradise    and  Hell  ?'  and  in  this 

dialogue  between  the  philosopher 

and  the  theologian,  the  last  &res 

worst  of   all.    Not  only  Purgatory 

and  Hell,  bnt  the  Celestial  Paradise 

of  the  Church,  crumbles  to  pieces : 

No  more  time ;  no  more  change ;  nerer 

more  anything  new;  no  more  acte  of  charity 

displayed  by  one  human  bein^  towardB  an- 

•other;  no  more  salatary  reflections,  no  more 

aspirations  after  the  Divinity ;  the  elect  in 

their  places  for  ever  and  ever  in  Paradise, 

the  danmed  in  theirs  below.    The  time  is 

^ne  when  good  men  can  delight  themselves 

m  lifting  their  brethren  out  of  evil,  and  in 

feeling  that  even  the  created  world  yields 

to  their  efforts  and  gains  each  day,  owing 

to  ihem,  an  added  grace,  an  added  beanty, 

where  those  who  have  had  the  misfortone 

to  go  astray  are  able,  after  their  lapse,  to 

return  to  Tutue  and  follow  the  straight  road 

in  company  of  the  righteous.  .  .  .    There 

is  no  more  progress  to  hope  fbr  in  this 

ternble  succession  of  age  upon  a^,  neither 

for  one's«self,  nor  for  others,  nor  m  heaven, 

flor  in  hell,  and  the  law  of  unchangeable- 

nesB  is  henceforth  the  law  of  the  universe. 

...  Ah !  how  this  paradise  repels  me !  how 

infinitely  I  prefer  my  life,  with  aU  its  misery 

and  tribulations,  to  such  an  immortality 

and  such  a  beatitude  I* 

*  There  were  virtues  in  the  world. 
There  are  none  in  heaven.  The 
logic  of  theologians  has  expelled 
them,'  he  adds;  and  a  hundred 
passages  might  be  cited  to  show 
how  intenselv  the  snperstitioas 
teaching  of  the  Gharph  in  these 
days  weighed  npon  his  spirits.  He , 
saw,  as  any  unbiassed  Frenchman 


must  see,  that  the  ohl, 
France  lies  in  the  eman 
the  jonng  from  priestly 
and  when  he  combats  at  t 
the  cardinal  doctrines 
original  sin,  eternal  p 
and  the  nature  of  angels 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  tJ 
and  the  younger  of  hi 
people  he  had  in  view, 
that  great  scientific  a 
should  be  brought  to 
these  questions  in  Fra 
astonishing ;  but  that  a  ] 
teacher,  the  basis  of  wh 
is  the  purest  and  m( 
Theism,  should  be  a  f 
and  that  he  should  ha' 
following,  may  perhaps  m 
for  astonishment.  The 
Terre  et  del  before  me,  p 
1866,  is  the  fifth,  and  doi 
long  since  been  supei 
others.  Such  recognitioi 
which,  according  to  the 
conclave  at  Perigueux,  co 
be  matched  for  monstrou 
mies,  must  have  given  u 
11^  to  many  a  professor  o 
Whether,  indeed,  science 
ffion  are  reconcilable  remi 
for  debate.  Certain  it  ie 
Reynaud's  attempt  in  thi 
has  resulted  in  a  choic 
edifying  and  memorable  ^ 
His  speculative  turn, 
wide  scientific  attainn 
him  to  curious  and  subtl 
into  natural  phenomena 
probable  results  of  advan 
ledge.  Take,  for  examp 
passages  in  the  first  diviE 
volume,  upon  the  sea,  ra 


*  Plus  de  temps,  plus  de  changement,  plus  jamais  rien  de  nouveau ;  p 
^haritables  de  la  creature  k  I'^rd  de  la  creature,  plus  de  r^ezions  s 
d'emportemens  efficaces  vers  Dieu ;  les  ilus  seront  install^  pour  toiyours 
place,  dans  le  paradis  ;  les  r^prouv^  chacun  a  la  sienne,  dans  Tenfer.  L 
pas8^  o{i  les  bons  pouvaient  se  d^ecter  en  aidant  leurs  f^res  &  sortir  dv 
Bentant  la  cr^tion  cMer  k  leurs  instances,  et  gagner,  ohaque  jour,  grAce  k  euz, 
•douceur  et  une  nouTelle  beaut^ ;  ot  ceuz  qui  out  eu  la  malheur  de  r^garer,  pou 
leur  Agarement,  revenir  a  la  lumito,  et  reprendre  en  compagnie  des  fid 
chemin.  ...  II  n'^  a  plus  dans  TeffiEojable  suite  de  ces  si^es  de  siicles, 
en>irer,  ni  pour  soi,  ni  pour  les  autres,  ni  dans  le  del,  ni  dans  Tenfer,  ni  nu] 
loi  de  I'lmmobiliti  est  d^sormais  la  loi  unique  de  I'univers.  .  .  .  Ah !  C 
paradis  m'^pouvante,  et  que  j'aime  encore  mieuz  ma  vie,  avec  ses  misires,  ses 
«t  ses  peines,  que  cette  immortality  avec  sa  paix  b^te. 
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Bert.  Here  instead  of  metaphysical 
theories  we  haye  Incid  expositions 
of  such  problems  as  offer  them- 
selves to  observers  of  natare. 

And  he  goes  on  to  predict,  with 
regard  to  all  phenomena,  an  in- 
creasing development  of  man's 
power  over  natare.  Every  word 
on  this  subject,  whether  he  writes 
of  the  stars  above  us,  the  ocean 
around,  the  flowers  at  our  feet, 
bears  the  impress  of  what  I  am 
tempted  to  call  an  inspired  enthu- 
siasm. The  key-note  of  the  work 
must  be  sought  in  that  ancient 
Druidic  doctrine  of  the  continuity 
of  existence  and  the  immortaliiy  of 
the  soul,  still  farther  developed  in 
the  Esm^it  de  la  Oatde,  True  heri- 
tor of^  the  spiritual  teachers  and 
pontiffs  of  ancient  Gaul,  for  him,  in 
the  words  of  his  favourite  classic 
poet,  death  indeed  was  but  a  mid- 
way halt  in  never-ending  existence : 

Longse  vitsB 
Mors  media  est. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Esprit  de  la 
Gatde. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  ardour 
which  would  be  kindled  in  the 
breast  of  a  noble-minded  French  boy 
by  the  perusal  of  C»sar's  narrative. 
Inke  Jean  Beynaud,  he  would  glory 
in  the  notion  of  kinship  with  the 
magnanimous  Yercingetorix,  and 
would  delight  in  every  fragment  of 
tradition  bearing  on  the  sad  but 
splendid  piece  of  history  of  which 
the  youthful  '  chief  of  a  hundred 
chiefs'  forms  the  central  figure. 
The  key-note  of  the  Esprit  de  la 
Oaule  is  to  be  found  in  this  cling- 
ing to  primitive  nationality.  Jean 
Keynaud  saw  in  himself  a  scion 
rather  of  the  Ghiul  than  of  the 
Roman  or  the  Frank ;  and  his  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm  gave  the 
impetus  to  those  Celtic  studies  in 
France  which  have  since  borne  such 
rich  fruit.  To  use  M.  L^gouv6's 
words,  *  Son  livre  r^veilla  I'esprit 
Ghkulois  en  France.'  M.  Henri 
Martin  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
History  largely  acknowledges  his 
frequent  obligations  to  Jean  Bey- 


naud, who  was  the  inspirer  no4 
only  of  the  historian  and  the  ardi* 
iBologi&t,  but  the  dramatic  poet. 
Montanelli's  tragedy  of  Gamma 
sheds  added  lustre  on  that  heroine 
of  ancient  Gaul  whose  story  is  so 
pathetically  told  by  Amed6e  Thierry 
in  his  Histoire  des  Gatdois.  These 
are  instances  among  many.  The 
author's  method  of  treating  a  sab- 
ject  is  nowhere  better  seen  than  in 
this  work.  Tradition,  folk-lore^ 
architecture,  customs,  axe  all  laid 
under  contribution,  the  result  being^ 
a  compendium  of  fact  and  suggest 
tion  quite  marvellous  when  we 
consider  the  scantiness  of  the  mate- 
rials at  command.  Of  all  the  daasia 
writers,  Lucan  alone  seems  to  have 
grasped  the  spirit  of  that  race  sa 
terrible  to  its  foes  because  it '  feared 
not  death' — that  race  which  Caesar 
with  all  his  legions  found  so  hard 
to  conquer — that  race  which,  like 
the  Hebrew,  had  arrived  at  a  belief 
in  one  Qod  invisible  and  alone» 
Even  Lucan,  evidently  fuU  of 
interest  and  sympathy  though  he 
be,  consecrates  a  few  lines  only  to 
the  theme  of  the  Druids  and  their 
belief.  I  give  Christopher  Mar- 
lowe's translation  of  this  famous 
passage  as  being  more  poetical 
than  Kowe's,  though  in  many  re-^ 
spects  Bowe's  is  preferable : 

And  you,  French  Bardi,  whose  immoctal 

pens 
Renown  the  raliant  souls  slain  in  your  wbzs» 
Sit  safe  at  home  and  chant  sweet  poesy. 
And,  Bruides,  you  now  in  peace  renew 
Your  barbarous  customs  and  sinister  tites ; 
In  unfelled  woods  and  sacred  grores  yott 

dwell; 
And  only  gods  and  heavenly  powers  you 

know, 
Or  only  know  you  nothing ;  for  you  hold 
That  souls  pass  not  to  silent  Erebus, 
Or  Pluto's  bloodless  kingdom,  but  tlse- 

where, 
Resume  a  body ;  so  (if  truth  you  sing) 
Death  brings  long  life.    Doubtless  these 

Northern  men, 
Whom  death,  the  greatest  of  all  Uan^ 

affrights  not, 
Are  blest  by  such  sweet  error ;  this  makes 

them 
Run  on  the  sword's  point,  and  desire  to  di% 
And  shame  to  spare  life  which  being  lost 

is  won. 
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-shows  any  admiration  is  Jean 
Beynand;''  and  he  cites  this  sen- 
tence of  the  great  pessimist : 

I  see  thftt  Jean  Reynaud  thinks  exactly 
as  I  do,  and  that  he  natnmlises  with- 
-ont  needing  either  Kant  or  the  tzansoen- 
-dental  philosophy.  He  teaches  the  in- 
nateness  of  the  moral  character,  believes 
that  we  have  existed  before  onr  birth,  and 
in  fine,  sets  forth  doctrines  altogether 
Brahmanistie  and  Soudhistie.    BraTo! 

Bat  had  Schopenhauer  stadied 
Beynaad's  writings,  he  would  have 
-discovered  his  error.  JeanBeynaud 
had  as  little  in  common  with  the 
-doctrines  of  Boudha  as  with  those  of 
Schopenhauer  himself,  their  latter- 
day  apostle.  The  capital  point  in 
all  Beynaud's  teaching  is  its  nopeful- 
ness.  For  him,  life  and  the  world  are 
tenns  for  progress ;  and  he  some- 
where heautifnlly  says,  thus  putting 
himself  directly  in  opposition  to  the 
theonr  of  the  Nirvanah :  '  It  is  ahove 
all  things,  activity,  the  principle 
of  action  and  progress,  that  likens 
us  to  Ood.'  He  could  not  conceive 
of  any  religious  or  philosophic 
/system  which  should  exclude  hope 
and  action  as  the  first  and  best 
^gifts  of  the  Creator  to  man. 

I  wish  space  permitted  extracts 
from  some  of  the  essays  and  sketches 
•collected  under  the  title  of  Lectures 
VarieeSf  for  in  none  is  the  spiritual 
nature  and  etherial  mindedness  of 
the  man  more  apparent.  They  also 
testify  to  his  scientific  research  in 
rather  out-of-the-way  grooves,  and 


his  intense  love  of  the  sabtler 
aspects  of  natnre.  Let  these  last 
words,  cited  from  the  essay  called 
ElevaMon  vers  Dieu  par  la  NtUvirt^ 
close  this  sketch,  since  they  better 
pourtray  the  author's  habits  of 
thought  than  any  oommentaiy 
could  do : 

No  exercise  gives  the  soul  morB  strength 
and  vigour  than  its  eflbits  to  srriTe  at  a 
contemplation  of  Qod.  The  more  it  is 
chained  down  by  the  toils  and  obligatioiis  of 
life,  the  more  it  needs  delivenoee  from 
time  to  time  by  search  after  cdeetial  things. 
This  occupation,  so  different  from  those  of 
every  day,  becomes  a  kind  of  r^ose,  and 
assuredly,  many  men  worn  out  vith  the 
daily  vexations  of  existence^  would  easily 
be  solaced  and  revived  if  such  aspintioDS 
entered  more  regularly  into  their  habits  of 
thought.  It  is  only  by  such  means  that  t« 
can  succeed  in  freeing  ourselves  from  the 
shadows  and  illnsions  of  the  world,  and  in 
contracting  a  taste  for  infinite  perfection. 
Bv  these  exercises  the  loftiest  geniuses  that 
adorn  humanity  have  been  formed,  and  all 
of  us  are  thereby  gainers,  sinee  the  best 
way  to  maintain  inner  calm  amid  worldlj 
agitations,  is  to  know  how  to  rise,  no 
matter  how  transiently,  above  the  horifon 
of  daily  life. 

Faith  in  God  and  the  destiny  of  liii- 
mauity,  the  deepest^  tenderest  eym- 
pathy  with  his  kmd,  patriotismm  the 
loftiest  sense  of  the  word,  and  ideals 
of  life  attainable  only  by  a  few  choice 
souls — such  are  the  teachings  of 
the  noble-minded  Frenchman  con- 
demned by  a  conclave  of  bishops  in 
the  nineteenth  century  as  an  enemy 
of  rehgion,  a  perverter  of  youth, 
and  a  blasphemer ! 


lauteur  met  pnncipalement  en  relief  dans  son  livre  toucnant  les  peines  aes  meciunw 
apris  la  mort,  nous  la  condamnons  pareillement,  nous  la  reponssons,  et  nous  I'sToiis 
partaculiirement  en  horreur,  paree  que  elle  est  infiniment  pernieieuse.  Ceitss,  ramoor 
divin  n*est  que  trop  souvent  etoufi^  dans  le  coaur  de  Thomme  sous  le  poids  des  passions: 
qu'arrivera-t-il  si  une  doctrine  hypocritement  flatteuse  vient  y  dAtruire  la  cramte,  et 
offrir  ^  la  g^n^ration  des  pervers  un  Dieu  sous  le  gouvernement  duquel  les  vices  affianchu 
se  mettraient  k  Taise  ?  *  But  the  dosing  sentence  best  shows  the  temper  of  the  bishops: 
'  Knfln,  nous  didarons  que  quand  bien  m6me,  non  seulement  un  homme  ou  le  mondeen^, 
mais,  par  impossible,  un  angt  du  del  mueignerait  une  doctrine  contraire,  la  n6tre  d(»t 
-demeurer  pour  tons  les  chritiens  Tobjet  d*une  f(n  txte-ferme  et  tout-4-fait  immuable.  « 
•quelqu'un  agit  autrement,  qu*il  sadie  qull  s'est  exdu  lui-mtoe  de  la  foi  catholiqiM  et 
qu'ila  encouru  ces  m6mes  panes  itemelles  dontil  nie  Texistence.'  The  italics  are  my  own. 

M.  B..B. 


I  have  not  the  biographies  of  Sdiopenhmer  at  hand  to  verify  the  quotation. 
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IT  seems  but  the  other  day  that 
we  wrote  as  if  wasting  oar  grief 
over  the  hardships  endured  by  Philo- 
logy under  a  triumphant  Aryan  dy- 
nasty.    The  case  looked  all  the  more 
hopeless,  because  the  snflfering  Pro- 
metheus clearly  had  no  objection  to 
what  was  going  on ;  indeed  professed 
to  enjoy  it.     I^ow,  once  again,  the 
unexpected  has  come  to  pass,  and 
a  feeling  of  despair  yields  to  satis- 
faction over  the  turn  things  seem  to 
be  taking.     Mr«  Sayce's  Principles 
of  GomparaMve  Philology  is  a  most 
promising  sign ;  we  trast  that  the 
author  is  but  a  growing  Alcides,  just 
strangling  a  few  snsukes  from  the 
Vedic  Hera,  by  way  of  getting  his 
hand  in  for  labours  yet  more  pro- 
fitable to  mankind  in  its  perplexity. 
We  like  the  bold  way  in  which 
Mr.  Sayce  grapples  with  tough  pro- 
blems, and  the  modest  amount  of 
finalily  he  ascribes  to  his  views. 
There  is  a  smack  of  genuineness 
about  his  criticisms,  because  he  is 
not  &r  from  wishing  well  to  the 
side  that  may  easily  find  them  un- 
comfortable.    His  information,  not 
always  quite  so  new  as  he  thinks  for 
many  of  us,  is  highly  valuable,  and 
his  inferences  from   it   ingenuous 
and   forcible.      We   may  at   least 
hope  that  the  comparative  method 
is  entering  upon  a  stage  of  appli- 
cation little  dreamt  of  by  Bopp  or 
Grimm.      The  name  may  well  re- 
main, but  its  old  restricted  occupa- 
tion is  or  ought  to  be  gone,  and  in 
any  case,  what  is  most  true  in  itself 
mast  be  best  for  us  in  the  long  run. 
In  offering  our  few  remarks  upon 
the  Princi^l^es^  we    are    above   all 
thinffs  anxious  not  to  be  misunder- 
Btood.    We  know  of  nothing  in  the 
whole  range   of  philology  so  well 
worth  reading.     And  if  anyone  has 
a  right  to  assume  a  didactic  position 
towards  the  learned  author,  we  are 
aware  it  would  ill  become  us  to  do 


so,  or  to  show  a  carping  spirit  in 
finding  &ult.     It  so  happens  that 
there  are  a  few  points  on  which  we 
have  felt  unable  to  keep  up  with 
him.       We  should  hardly  like  to 
claim  so  much  science  for  philology, 
so  much  influence  for  analogy,  or 
so  much  importance  for  his  view  of 
the  sentence,  as  he  does.     We  are 
not  edified  by  his  theory  of  accent; 
nor  can  we  doubt  that,  in  a  spirit  of' 
reaction  against  some  unsound  hy- 
potheses, he  has  started  others  that 
will  fare  no  better.     But  his  book  is- 
so  highly  charged  with  matter,  that 
much  of  it  must  remain  unexplained 
and  so  come  to  be  mistaken.     And 
this    might   encourage    a   spiteful 
advocate  on  the  Aiyan  side  to  make 
such  use  of  some  things  as  to  preju- 
dice others  unconnected  with  them. 
For  ourselves,  we  should  like  to  re- 
tain a  little  of  our  own  discretion, 
but    still    to   follow    Mr.   Sayce's 
colours  against  aU  opponents.  I 

With  sdl  our  regard  for  the  book, 
we  fear  that  nothing  will  ever  recon- 
cile us  to  the  use  of  its  would-be 
title,  Glottoloffy.  We  find  nothing 
enjoyable  in  its  sound.  We  feel 
unable  to  learn  much  from  its  osten- 
sible meaning,  which  ou^ht,  after 
all,  to  be  easily  intelligible  to  the 
uninitiated. 

K  Mr.  Sayce  had  only  shown  tho 
the  same  slight  deference  found  in 
the  Science  of  Language  towards  the 
earlier  labours  of  Sir  John  Stoddart, 
we  might  have  thought  better  of 
the  effort  to  rehabilitate  a  mutaal 
title.  But  Sir  John  never  achieved 
much  glory  for  that  name  of  glosso- 
logy, which  he  seems  to  have 
thought  it  was  immortality  to  in- 
troduce.  No  doubt  there  is  some-- 
thing  provokingly  exceptional  about 
philology;  but  knowing  what  it 
means,  rather  liking  its  sound  than 
otherwise,  we  are  quite  satisfied 
with  it  and  should   be    sorry   to 
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-part  "with  it.  Oar  own  wishes  tend 
in  the  direction  of  contrEtcting 
rather  than  enlarging  the  area  of 
■stady  in  philology.  We  shoald 
gladly  hand  over  phonology  and 
glottology  to  the  lingaist  and 
ihe  agnologist.  We  shoald  like 
philology  to  stop  short  at  the 
-frontiers  of  the  pre-historic.  And 
if  it  woald  make  its  province  co- 
extensive with  all  inscriptions  or 
writings  that  have  heen  or  may  be 
discovered,  we  shoald  think  it  had 
■an  ample  and  a  noble  field  for  exami- 
nation, and  we  woald  then  look 
up  to  it  as  Phonography. 

We  hardly  like  to  move  on  till 
we  have  had  oar  say  apon  one  or 
two  conspicaoas  items  in  oar  book. 
It  woald  be  a  pity  if  any  vindictive 
Aryan,  smarting  ander  the  loss  of 
his  pet  Idola,  were  to  tarn  roand 
and  say,  that  the  iconoclast  in  the 
•case  has  set  ap  others  not  mach 
more  worthy  of  veneration.  Of 
coarse  philology  is  not  really  af- 
fected by  the  sort  of  things  we 
shall  spcMbk  of,  as  they  lie  quite 
oatside  it,  and  only  reqaire  to  be 
kept  in  their  place.  As  reg^ards 
these  Idola,  if  they  be  sach,  we 
may  reckon  them  as  three,  to  match 
the  number  of  those  exposed  in 
the  second  chapter  of  Princ^les. 
They  may  have  the  names  of — ^i.  the 
Science ;  ii.  the  Sentence ;  iii.  the 
Beehive  Gommanity  ;  and  though 
we  may  only  convict  ourselves  of 
being  more  or  less  culpably  mis- 
taken, yet  we  mast  venture  a  few 
words  on  these  sabjects. 

Readers  of  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage will  be  apt  to  -wish  that  its 
Author  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
write  its  second  chapter  or  lectare. 
One  must  feel  the  charm  of  his  flELSci- 
nating  illastrations,  but  it  is  hardly 
safe  to  take  them  for  more  than 
sketchy  after  all.  Plain  people 
will  ^be  puzzled  to  know  whether 
language  really  has  a  history  be- 
yond that  *  natural  growth  '  which 
is  what  nothing  else  under  the  sun 
seems  to  explain  to  them.  Not- 
withstanding what  they  are  told 


of  'the  S<nenoe  of  Langaage,  one  of 
the  physical  sciences,'  we  may  be 
sure  there  will  be  no  huny  on  the 
part  of  the  general  run  of  physical 
philosophers    in    taking    the     an- 
nouncement seriously  and  literally. 
It  strikes  one  that  the  author  of 
Stratifioation  of  Language  elects  to 
put    langaage   on   the  footing   of 
geology,    but  we  cannot   stop  to 
discass  the  wisdom  of  the  choice. 
In  his  last  preface,  Mr.  Sayoe  seems 
boldly  to  go  in  for  chemistry,  and 
throws  us  out  in  the  attempt  to 
follow  him.     No  haav  notion   we 
ever  had  of  chemical  laws  or  affini- 
ties helps  us  to  understand  how 
people  have  been  talking  ever  since 
they  began  to    do   so.       We  de- 
tect ourselves  in  the  very  process 
of    wondering  whether,  affer  all, 
our  teachers  have  quite  made  up 
their  minds  about  what  science  is, 
or  how  best  to   describe   it.      Of 
course   we  are   led  to  expect  the 
proper  quantum  of  laws  or  invari- 
able rules  in  philology  as  in  other 
sciences,  especially  physical  ones. 
Bat  the  difficulty  some  of  us  feel 
is  in  trying  to  get  at  them.     Look- 
ing  at  the  law  of  natural  growth 
in  phonetic  decay,  we  are  puzzled 
by  finding  langaage  made  into  a 
sort  of  gigantic  fungus.     Oatehing 
at  the  law  of  the  sentence,  we  see  it 
elude  us  under  the  SBgis  of  logic, 
or  some  other  form.     Making  a  dash 
at  such  small  game  as  the  law  of 
Grimm,  we  find  it  a  shadow.     It 
may  be  seen  from  the  third  chapt-er 
of  Baudry's  Gomparaiive  Orammar 
to  be  one  of  those  very  separable 
accidents    of     certain    langpiages, 
which  no  fellow  can  understand  as 
yet.     Trying  the  law  of  accidence 
in  the  light  of  what  Dr.    Morris 
says  of  our  own,  and  of  syntax  as 
Mr.   Boby    puts    it  in  his  second 
volume,  or  of  euphony  and  prosody 
iu  face  of  the  agriology    of   the 
day,  we  give  the  search  up  in  de- 
spair.     If  any  law  seems  marked 
upon  those  minute  things  in  lan- 
guage   which   together    result   in 
great  ones,  it  is  the  law  of  perpetoal 
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least  shall  not  pity  him ;  hnt  this 
does  not  commit  ns  to  any  verj 
sweeping  doctrine  about  the  sen- 
tence. 

We  who  have  dabbed  ourselves 
or  pass  for  'rational  animals,'  are 
apt  to  point  to  the  logical  pro- 
position as  our  great  snccess,  next 
to  *  simple  apprehension.*  And  our 
books  seem  to  teach  us  that  a  pro* 
position  normally  contains  one  of 
the  five  predicables  as  the  main 
element  of  its  predicate.  They 
lead  our  celestial  minds  to  feel 
sore  wrath  with  any  Mr.  Mill  or 
his  school,  who  would,  by  some  fell 
jugglery  about  the  connotation  of 
the  predicate  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  make  out  that  there  need  be 
notmng  really  abstract  about  the 
predicate  at  all.  We  stand  out  for 
the  presence  of  this  abstract,  or  its 
equivalent,  in  the  predicate  of  a 
proposition  used  by  'rational  ani- 
mals.' But  we  are  told  clearly 
enough  that  Tasmanian  and  other 
*  natives  *  get  on,  perhaps  by  pre- 
ference, certainly  without  complaint, 
in  total  independence  of  abstract 
general  terms.  The  question  then 
arises  about  how  we  can  call  both 
them  and  ourselves  '  rational,'  when 
our  conception  of  the  sentence  differs 
so  much  from  theirs.  Sometimes 
Mr.  Sayce  seems  to  see  this  diffi- 
culty, but  in  a  general  way  it  appears 
to  be  ignored.  Altogether,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  either  that  most 
people  held  implicitly  the  right 
doctrine  about  the  sentence  before 
Mr.  Sayce's  book  was  first  published, 
or  that  they  will  hardly  be  up  to 
the  point  of  accepting  it  now.  We 
can  have  no  sympathy  with  those 
who  see  words  and  syllables  on 
paper  as  separate  as  tadpoles  in 
the  water.  Neither  is  a  pains- 
taking lexicographer  to  us  only  a 
literary  butcher,  recklessly  chopping 
up  words  till  they  are  reduced  to 
their  last  vertebra. 

We  must  notice  the  'beehive 
community,'  lest  others  should 
make  us  responsible  for  it.  It  is  a 
mystery  to  us,  and  a  grievance,  in- 


asmuch as  it  has  caused  our 
'  historical '  science  to  project  bb  bo 
£Bkr  away  into  the  pre-historic.  W» 
have  thought  repeatedly  over  wbat 
in  the  primitive  man  can  be  held  to 
be  represented  by  'the  modern 
savage  and  the  modem  child,'  bnt 
we  get  no  nearer  to  a  sight  of  the 
beehive  in  either  one  or  the  other. 
But  our  main  objection  to  the 
beehive  doctrine  about  primitive 
man  is,  that  it  is  so  nmnerci- 
fully  burdensome  to  the  imagina- 
tion. To  account  for  the  handfal 
of  biliterals  or  triliterals  which 
underlie  ihe  lanmages  of  Hterature 
by  supposing  uiem  derived  firom 
the  discordant  jargon  of  brawling 
beehive  communities  is  peinfol,  if 
necessary.  It  should  include  an 
appeal  to  some  law,  prinriple,  or 
compact  under  which  it  could  have 
happened.  Sarelythe  process  was 
a  little  beyond  the  powers  of  lazi- 
ness or  of  phonetic  decay.  Alto* 
gether,  too  little  allowance  is 
commonly  made  for  what  has 
intervened  between  the  prindtiTe 
state — whatever  that  may  have 
been — and  the  modem  savage  state 
such  as  we  know  it  to  be,  and,  per- 
haps,  such  as  something  in  the 
modem  world  has  helped  to  make  it. 
We  are  now  at  last  readj  to  he 
made,  like  Jonadab  the  son  of  Bechah^ 
to  ride  in  Mr.  Sayce's  chariot  while 
the  destruction  of  certain  unworthy 
possessors  of  philological  snpremacj 
is  being  enacted.  In  the  ups  and 
downs  of  life  in  the  world,  we  often 
come  to  wonder  at  the  generons 
but  blind  attachments  we  once  felt, 
but  feel  no  longer,  and  the  reenlts 
of  our  in&tuation  may  be  worse 
than  we  can  ever  atone  for.  Bat, 
happily,  it  is  not  necessary  to  break 
our  hearts  outright,  because  they 
have  loved  Aryan  charms  a  little 
too  fondly,  and  for  awhile  felt  as 
if  they  could  not  get  on  without 
them.  Strange  that  it  should  he 
necessary  in  our  own,  as  in 
Bacon's  days,  for  one  out  of  many 
with  the  same  advantages  to  stand 
forth  and  say  that  the  ftshionahle 
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teaching  is  fall  of  Idola.  And 
whether  Mr.  Sayce  is  right  or 
wrong  in  his  views,  he  at  least  is 
no  spiteful  calumniator. 

The  way  in  which  the  Aryan 
monosyllabic  root  is  discussed  and 
•displaced  in  the  second  chapter  is  in 
the  author's  best  manner.  Those 
who  like  to  see  a  demolition 
•effected  will  be  gratified  by  this 
instance  of  the  way  m  wmch  it 
can  be  managed.  A  perusal  of 
pp.  62-79  <^^^  alone  do  justice  to 
their  contents.  Comment  might 
be  worse  than  superfluous,  and  out- 
sideirs    must    be    content    with    a 

feneral  view  of  the  subject.  .  We 
ope  all  readers  will  notice  through- 
out the  Prvrudjples  the  valuable 
aid  usually  afforded  by  Semitic  in 
streiigthe^g  positioi^  taken  up 
against  Aryan  on  other  grounds. 
Thus,  if  the  Aryan  monosyllabic 
root  is  an  Idolum,  Semitic  is  said 
by  Mr.  Sayce  to  be  essentially 
triliteral.  If  the  verbal  root  of 
Aryan  analysis  (p.  79)  is  an  Idolum, 
the  Semitic  verb  presupposes  a 
noun  (p.  79).  If  the  Aryan  notion 
of  present  time  as  expressed,  by  the 
verb  is  an  Idolum,  we  see  (p.  95) 
that  *  Turanian  bears  the  same  testi- 
mony as  Semitic,  and  explains  the 
origmal  nature  of  the  Aryan  verb.' 
Judging  from  the  general  tenour  of 
the  book,  we  cannot  but  feel  sur- 
prise that  Mr.  Sayce  should,  on  the 
whole,  think  so  little  of  that  Semitic 
preponderance  in  general  which  his 
own  evidence  substantiates  in  par- 
ticular. We  may  as  well  ask  the 
less  *  scientific '  reader  to  subdue  his 
impatience  when  he  finds  the  word 
Boote  reaching  him  from  all  parte 
of  the  philological  compass,  and  re- 
minding him  of  the  vam  repetition 
of  the  name  of  the  Prophet  of  Islam. 
If  he  will  look  inquiringly  here  and 
there,  he  may  be  guided  to  an  ex- 
planation of  the  frequency  of  the 
notice  of  roote  which  he  may  think 
more  lucid  than  satisfactory.  If 
Aryan  philology  is  shown  to  be 
founded  on  roots,  which  are  the 
VOL.  xvn. — vo.  on.    miw  sbbibs. 


mere '  product  of  the  lexio 
study,  and  were  never 
would  appear  that  phil( 
gether  is  founded  upon 
never  spoken,  unless  root 
tic  or  in  agnology  re 
spoken.  This  is  a  char 
of  the  science  of  langnag 
ing  speech  by  means  of  n 
Glottology  must  take  ca 
something  more  solid  to 
with,  or  it  can  never  1 
sense  of  p.  zviii,  '  constr 
all.  If  not,  it  is  eac^  to 
the  world  may  grow  tired 
what  it  has  to  say  of  its 
the  past.  Men  may  becc 
ferent  to  the  fibct  that 
learned  Hebraist,  in  the 
the  erudite  Ghayyug  of 
century,  flaunted  his  phi 
roote  before  gaping  studc 
may  detect  something 
heroic  in  the  sudden  advs 
more  pretentious  Aryan 
still  broader  phylacteiy 
nounoe  all  but  the  Boppic 
root  a  sham  and  a  delus 
climax  is  when  Mr.  Sa; 
both  Hebraist  and  Aiya 
phylacteries,  and  threatei 
agriological  scalps  the  on! 
glottology.  Unless  thi 
thing  l^ds  somewhere, 
hardly  expect  people  to 
long.  Nor  w^l  the  n 
readers  be  much  edified  b 
of  matrimonial  squabb 
learned  writers  seem  stri^ 
up  between  the  grammar 
^uage  and  ite  dictionary, 
it  was  ever  foreseen  in  th 
the  first  Onomastikon  ths 
tionaries  of  later  days  ^w 
tain  so  much  of  the  e 
grammar,  we  know  not. 
cally,  it  is  hard  to  imagii 
in  the  dictionary  which  h 
place  in  the  grammar,  ox 
m  the  grammar  which  1 
appear  in  the  dictionary, 
unknown  reason,  Mr.  Sa] 
feste  a  spite  against  lexicc 
which  ia  too  bad,  seeing 
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the  days  of  Jnlius  Pollax  down- 
wards they  have  been  exemplifying 
his  own  pet  doctrine,  namely,  that 
the  sentence  makes  the  word,  being 
itself  antochthonons.  It  is  amnsing 
to  see  the  extent  to  which  what  are 
now  called  Aryan  Idola  have  im- 
pressed themselves  upon  grammars 
and  dictionaries,  which  got  on  as 
well,  and  far  less  ponderously,  with- 
out them.  They  have,  at  leasts 
not  prevented  that  astounding 
grammatical  muddle  in  which  our 
learners  see  neither  tense  nor  case 
as  it  came  to  be  what  it  is,  but  wax 
great  in  the  knowledge  of  Idola. 

The  chapter  on  the  Idolum  of 
Primeval  Centres  is  not  so  much  to 
our  liking  in  its  tone  and  style  as 
the  one  before  it.  There  seems  no 
consciousness  of  the  absurdity  of 
speaking  of  a  primeval  or  any 
'  centre  '  which  cannot  have  a  cir- 
cumference behind  it  as  well  as 
before  it.  We  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  notion  of  a  primitive 
'  mitrailleuse '  or  '  fan '  would  suit 
the  hieher  flights  of  glottological 
disquisition;  but  that  is  about  what 
the  Aryan  theory  comes  to.  Mr. 
Sayce  shows  easily  enough  that 
there  is  nothing  outside  an  excep- 
tional family  of  languages  to  confinn 
it,  and  that  all  really  '  comparative ' 
evidence,  including  Etruscan,  Ly- 
cian,  Caucasian,  and  barbarian,  is 
clean  against  it. 

It  is  painful  from  our  point  of 
view  to  seehowlittleregardhepaysto 
the  fact  that  'scholars  of  the  highest 
reputation  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
rive Aryan  and  Semitic  from  a  com- 
mon source ;  and  when  all  else  failed, 
have  had  recourse  to  the  desperate 
expedient, &c.' (p. loi).  Threepages 
afterwards,  in  alleging  what  for- 
bids the  supposition  of  a  relation- 
ship between  them,  he  is  about  as 
vague  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  It  is 
rather  begging  the  question  to  sup- 
pose that  eveiyone  knows  precisely 
what  he  means  by  the  '  stracture ' 
of  the  language,  the  'phonology' 
of  the  speech,  the  '  conception '  of 
the  grammar,   the   'character'    of 


the  lexicon.  We  might  sappoee  he 
had  really  nothing  specific  to  ad- 
duce, till  we  hear  anon  of  the  chasm 
which  nothing  but  miracle  can 
bridge  between  the  conceptioii  of 
the  Aryan  or  Semitic  verb.  All 
this  while  some  of  us  have  been  for 
years  teaching  the  paradigm  of  the 
Ghreek  verb  on  the  basis  of  the  Se- 
mitic verb,  in  its  aorist,  and  in  such 
other  parts  of  it  as  were  in  use, 
before  the  substantive  aaxiliaiy  in 
Greek  was  applied  to  the  verbal 
stem .  We  have  taught  the  presence 
of  at  least  two  forms  or  pairs  of 
tenses,  founded  respectively  on  the 
first  or  second  aonst,  leaving  the 
reduplicated  perfect  on  one  side. 
This  has  been  done  without  miracle, 
by  simple  observation,  and  to  good 
effect.  And  it  has  long  seemed  to 
us,  that  if  the  curious  variety  of  so- 
called  conjugations  in  Semitic  irere 
looked  upon  as  earlier  examples  of 
something  like  compound  verbs  in 
the  classical  tongues,  they  might  all 
agree  together  very  amicably.  Of 
course,  we  wish  that  Mr.  Sayce 
would  not  be  so  positive  against  any 
claimsof  Semitic  to  supersede  Aiyan, 
because  we  feel  that  he  will  some  day 
change  his  mind.  As  for  the  de- 
scent of  all  lang^nages  from  one  ori- 
ginal, according  to  the  doctrine 
that  'articulate  language  began 
with  the  period  of  roots  *  (p.  103),  we 
are  quite  sure  that  no  one  has  proved 
the  mter-dependence  of  more  than 
a  few  of  them.  The  inference  from 
facts  under  observation  would  be 
that  most  of  them  have  come  down 
to  us  independently,  with  or  without 
their  own  '  period  of  roots.'  But 
nothing  that  we  can  see  or  hear  of 
for  ourselves  reconciles  us  to  that 
'jelly-bag*  sort  of  theoiy,  which 
leads  Mr.  Sayce  to  extend  as  mnch 
as  possible  the  primeval  area  from 
which  languages  first  started  to 
reach  their  modem  development. 
Neither  the  Aryans  nor  onr  glotto- 
logist  have  succeeded  in  giving  the 
prehistoric  history  of  language,  and 
small  blame  to  them. 
.  As  for  all  the  Aryan  farrago  of  a 
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telescopic  evolntioii  of  language 
throngh  its  three  stages,  none  of 
^which  have  ever  been  seen,  unless 
perhaps  in  Coptic,  to  follow  one 
another,  Mr.  Sayce  has  quite  dis- 
posed of  it.  He  might  easily  have 
done  so  without  making  such  a  ter- 
rific onslaught  on  those  '  pronominal 
roots  '  which  attract  so  much  of  his 
attention.  Plain  readers  will  be  of 
opinion  that  when  the  meaning  psy- 
chologically is  the  same,  isolation, 
agglutination,  or  inflection,  are  only 
varieties  of  form  without  special 
principle  in  any.  No  trouble  would 
naye  arisen  about  them  had  not  the 
Aryan  showman  been  deafening  the 
ears  of  the  studious  by  crying  out  so 
loud,  '  See,  here  is  the  Boot  that 
made  the  Base — and  here  is  the 
Base  that  made  the  Case — and  this 
is  the  Case  the  Pronoun  made — so 
of  course  this  is  the  speech  that 
Nature  made.'  Besides  other  evi- 
dence, the  polysynthetic  and  incor- 
porating languages  powerfully  help 
out  the  decision,  that  it  is  about  as 
right  to  sav  of  certain  '  states '  of 
language  that  they  are  '  stages '  of 
development,  as  to  say  that  the 
States  are  the  United  Stages  of 
America. 

It  must  of  course  be  our  own 
mental  obtuseness  which  leads  us 
to  see  in  the  fourth  chapter  little 
but  a  charming  disproof  of  its  own 
main  position.  This  we  take 
roughly  to  be  that,  whereas  the 
Aryans  claim  for  their  Compara- 
tive Grammar  a  credit  at  most  due 
only  to  the  Lexicon,  it  is  a  valid  an- 
swer to  them  to  say  that,  however  in- 
clusive its  Lexicon  may  be,  a  nation's 
grammar  is  strictly  exclusive  of 
any  but  its  own  forms.  In  fisivour 
of  this  way  of  puting  things,  we 
are  referred  to  Basque,  of  which 
there  seem  to  be  half-a-dozen  mu- 
tually unintelligible  sorts  within  the 
radius  of  a  few  miles.  The  fact  that 
the  grammar  of  pigeon-English 
is  Chinese  is  counterbalanced  by 
the  &ct  that  the  negro  jargon 
of  English  is  at  least  not  rigidly 


African.  Otherwise,  aln 
tion  under  the  sun,  at  &< 
other  of  its  history,  see: 
easily  given  up  more  or 
grammar  under  conquc 
general  circumstances, 
hood,  even  climate,  fo< 
and  '  the  exercise  an* 
which  a  mountainous  e 
the  lungs.'  This  son 
points  to  evidence  whi 
antithetical  than  subsi 
will  take  a  good  deal  to 
of  us  think  that  there  i 
distinction  between  gn 
dictionary  than  that  th 
and  syntax  of  the  first 
rules  what  the  last  cent 
classified  instances  mad 
by  alphabetic  arrangeni 
it  looks  about  as  natura 
tion  having  one  kind  c 
to  adopt  a  different  one 
Englishman  to  be  minde 
his  English  coinage  f( 
kopecks  to  pay  his 
with.  There  must  be  i 
fourth  chapter  than  me< 
but  till  we  find  ou 
is,  we  must  be  alloT^ 
mainly  to  what  bears  up 
between  Aryan  and  Se 
have  seen  earlier  that 
forbids  any  relationsh 
them ;  hence  their  gran 
not  to  *  fuse '  at  all.  Y 
it  is  shown,  and  can 
shown,  that  their  respe< 
mars  and  vocabularies 
easily ;  and  if  so,  there 
no  fundamental  difieren 
them.  Mr.- Sayce  has  l 
a  case,  which  probabl; 
think  he  has  explained  a^ 
anyone  can  see  how 
he  tries  to  get  over  it. 
levi  found  in  Bombay 
Sassanian  inscriptions  of 
ago.  '  It  is  a  most  hei 
mixture  of  Aryan  and  S 
the  mixture  is  not  con 
lexicon  alone,  it  domini 
in  the  grammar'  (p.  I9< 
is  not  conmionly  thoug 
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scriptions  for  general  readers  adopt 
the  dialect  of  the  '  literary  coterie 
of  the  court ;'  yet  this  is  said  of  the 
Sassaman  Pehleyi,  and,  considering 
the  battle-ground  that  Persia  has 
been  to  so  many  different  tribes,  it 
is  a  bold  thing  to  say  that  it  never 
spoke  Pehleyi,  because  a  good  deal 
of  Aiyan  is  still  found  in  its  lan- 
guage, and  because  Firdusi  in  the 
tenth  centuiy  wrote  his  Shahna/mehy 
his  '  Book  of  Kings,'  '  in  the  purest 
Aryan/    Nothing,  at  least  in  our 
chapter,  is  shown  to  invalidate  the 
supposition    that    it    was    Firdusi 
himself,  the   panegyrist   of  kings, 
who  was  the  courtier,  writing  in 
Aryan  for  other  courtiers,  while  the 
mixed  Pehlevi  suited  the  subjects 
in  general  of  his  Majesty  Shahpur  I. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  mixed  grammar 
for  some  to  read,  and  made  by  some 
who  saw  that  the  materials  suited 
the  purpose.   For  ourselves,  we  are 
but  waiting  till  the  revolutions  of 
the  planets  bring  about  a  convic- 
tion that  glottological  problems  mis- 
stated and  mis-answered  by  Aryan 
are    naturally  solved  by   Semitic. 
Many  on  hour  may  be  spent  with 
thrilling    interest   over  a    dispas- 
sionate examination  even  of  Ghsse- 
nius,  and  of  the  instalment  of  poor 
Norris's  Assyrian  Dictionary.     So 
many  words  of  classical  and  modem 
use  seem  to  issue  from  thence,  that 
we  come  to  faxacj  all  the  rest  will 
some  day  have  their  pedigree  traced 
up  to  the  same  source.     Then,  as 
we  sit  at  our  table,    we  wonder 
whether  the  book  before  us  will 
not  prove  to  be  the  precursor  of 
many    more    bulky    ones.      It    is 
Baabe's  GhmeinechaftUche  Oramme^ 
Uk  der  Arischen  und  der  SemiHschen 
Sprachen,     It  is  only  a  few  years 
old,    and    the   writer    has    strong 
Aryan  proclivities,  yet  he  has  been 
so  much  struck  with  his  success 
about    the  Grammar,  that    he  is 
going  on  at  once  with  a  '  Semitisch- 
Arischen  Lexicon.'    Little  seems  to 
be  wanting  to  the  consummation 
we  look  for,  except  that  there  should 
be  a  little  more  care  bestowed  on 


that  phonography  which  ought  to 
be  settled  before  glottology  opens  its 
mouth  about  any  bnt  living  lan> 
guages.  It  is  at  least  couoeivable 
that  Gbimm's  law  in  Tentonic,  the 
*  Literal  Mutations'  in  Welsh,  and 
the  like,  may  be  chiefly  useful  as 
pointing  to  a  bolder  creed,  perhaps  to 
the  extent  of  holding  that,  where  its 
meaning  is  ascertained,  two-thirds, 
or  even  less,  of  a  word  may  do  as  well 
as  the  whole  to  identify  it  wherever 
it  is  found.  What  we  mean  may  be 
easily  seen  in  Phoenician,  where,  as 
Dr.  Schroder  shows  (p.  loo),  Mel- 
karth  can  be  represented  by  Makar, 
or  Mokar,  if  not  by  Bokar ;  where 
the  later  Boocar  traces  itself  hack 
to  Balcas,  if  not  to  Malcas ;  and 
where  a  certain  famous  city  is 
found,  as  'Eoryath-hadasa'  (New 
Town),  which  the  Greeks  contrived 
to  call  Garchedon,  and  the  Latins 
Garthago.  Phonography  properly 
handled  would  soon  find  its  diffi- 
culties reduced  if  not  removed. 
Needless  to  say,  that  to  us  the  four 
words  unwillingly  allowed  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter  to  look  like 
Semitic  are  but  as  the  red-herring 
trailed  across  the  nobler  scent  of 
similarity  in  Aryan  and  Semitic. 

We  infer  from  Mr.  Sayce's  last 
Pre&ce,  that,  after  woundmg  Aryan 
susceptibilities    by  his  version  of 
the  ideality  of  roots  themselves,  he 
has  gained  bnt  little  credit  for  his 
attempted  compromise  about  a  root- 
period.    We  cannot  wonder  at  it, 
for  one  would  think  that  he  had 
nothing  left  for  it  but  to  expnnge 
the  word  roots  altogether  from  his 
philological  vocabulary.    Strangely 
loth  to  do  this,  he  seems  almost  to 
rehabilitate  them  when  (p.  236)  he 
says :  '  As  glottologists,  we  l^ve  to 
begin  with  roots ;  they  are  the  first 
facts  to  which  we  can  ascend.*  We 
know  the  words  hardly  mean  what 
they  say,  but  they  indicate  a  little 
vacillation  on  the  subject,  which 
accounts  for  the  suggestion  of  the 
Koot-period,  and  the  Epithet-period, 
and    the  Beehive-period,    and   so 
forth.     Li  point  of  fact  we  make 


but    little  progresa    wMle  merely  pre-AooadiarL  joined    the    ori^na,! 

deciding  that  Aryan  abstract  Toote  Phonc^Taphio    Company,   Limited, 

were  nonentitteB,  or  that  simplicity  he  wonld  be  very  shy  of  beginning 

in  roots  was  oat  of  date,  when  '  the  with  words  of  a  dozen    ayUablea. 
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the  shore'  (p.  243).  The  nearest  writing  a  matter  of  c 
approach  we  get  to  anything  more  and  so  perhaps,  like  onr  mono- 
ooDBtmctiTe  is  when  we  are  re-  syllable  for  Christopher,  '  select  Ms 
minded  (p.  233)  that  '  the  Ian-  rehce  '  for  the  style  of  tie  engraver 
goagee  with  which  we  are  ac-  or  scribe,  eschewing  all  bat  a  frac- 
qnainted  have  arisen  oat  of  the  tion  of  vocal  usage.  He  wonld 
wi«cks  of  Dumberless  foigotten  at-  then  deserve  the  hononrable  nune 
tempts  at  speech  ;  so  the  roots  pre-  of  lexicographer,  and  perhaps  torn 
supposed  by  the  lexicon  are  the  off  the  wrath  which  is  apt  to  &1I 
selected  relics  of  an  infinite  wealth  nndeaervedly  on  those  oompilere  of 
of  primitive  sentence- words.'  We  dictionaries  who  deal  with  the 
prefer  the  idea  of  '  selected  relics '  language  that  has  now  for  so  Jong 
to  that  of  '  wrecks,'  and  altogether  been  written.  On  this  view  of  the 
begin  to  take  heart  of  grace  upon  peculiar  province  and  scheme  of 
the  subject ;  we  see  a  way  to  get  the  writing  art  one  wonld  think 
rid  of  the  parasitic  analogy  of  roots,  that  the  Aryan  with  bis  Boots,  the 
which  sncks  so  much  of  the  life-  critic  with  his  Root-period,  Ian- 
blood  of  the  facts.  The  good  ship  gnages  with  Pre-position,  Post- 
Philologyscemsno  longer  to  stagger  position,  or  Inter-position,  isolating 
under  its  difficntties,  or  helplessly  languages  with  tones,  and  poly- 
drift  astern  before  them.  We  get  synthetic  ones,  might  all  once  again 
a  notion  that  the  powers  of  litEo^a-  form  a  '  happy  family '  in  glottology. 
ture  have  been  brought  out  from  It  would  not  signify  what  had  been 
what  was  spoken  before,  as  the  spoken  in  the  world  if  we  could 
powers  of  the  steam-engine  from  only  make  out  the  main  part  of 
the  throes  of  an  ebullient  tea-kettle,  what  has  been  written.  But  as  yet 
or  the  Newtonian  system  from  an  all  this  is  but  a  vivid  dream,  while 
orchard  apple ;  and  we  open  onr  the  Doctrine  of  Boots  remains  in 
OTes  to  what  might  have  effected  front  of  ns  a  melancholy  reality, 
the  wondrous  transformation,  with-  Perhaps  some  of  onr  readers  may 
out  of  course  pretending  to  say  have  been  led  like  ourselves  to 
that  it  did  so.  The  art  of  WriltTig  procure  a  book  published  some 
must  have  had  a  good  deal  of  science  five  years  ago  at  Bordeanz  by  a 
aboutit  from  the  first,  hut  that 'first'  Frenchman  named  Campos  Leyza. 
is  usually  said  to  be  of  compare.  The  work  is  more  easily  disbelieved 
tively  recent  date,  whatever  be  in  general  than  disproved  in  detail, 
thought  of  the  Darwinian  antiquity  Hebrew  words  are  reduced  in  it  to 
of  man  himself.  Our  noble  brothers,  about  seventy  so-called  roots,  many  of 
the  sav^es,  appear  to  have  an  nn-  them  donbt&l,  some  onomatopoeic, 
bonnded  faculty  for  composing,  This  would  be  strange,  if  true,  and 
adopting,  and  dropping  woi^s,  bnt  wonld  at  least  show  the  enormous 
then  they  are  guiltless  of  literature,  powers  of  evolntion  contained  in 
Agriology  now  quotes  them  as  the  art  of  writing  what  began  with 
representing    the    primitive    man,  a  few  syllables-     It  may  be  worth 
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were  syllables  with  closed  or  with 
nnclosed  vowels.  The  first  of  these 
would  be  the  Semitic,  the  last  the 
Aryan  view.  We  take  the  side  of 
the  consonant  or  Semitic  party,  and 
feel  a  lively  recollection  of  the  time, 
now  very  long  past,  when  we  were 
at  least  as  mnch  inclined  to  worship 
Bopp  as  to  doubt  his  omniscience. 
Bat  in  an  unlucky  or  a  lucky 
moment  we  caoue  across  his  notions 
of  the  derivation  of  prepositions. 
We  found  him  gravely  devoting 
some  eight  pages  of  his  German 
edition  to  the  prepositional  offspring 
of  '  Demonstrativ-stamm  A.*  This 
proved  too  much  for  us,  and  we  may 
perhaps  iarace  to  it  a  growing  dis- 
inclination to  trust  in  Bopp  or  in 
anything  Aryan,  or  to  believe  in 
the  deep  radical  significance  of 
syllables  with  unclosed  vowels. 

In  his  eighth  chapter  Mr.  Sayce 
has  furnished  enough  grammatical 
details  of  the  highest  interest  not 
only  to  'flutter'  the  Aryans,  but 
to  exanimate  most  believers  in  a 
grammar  at  all,  such  as  we  had  a 
few  years  ago.  In  the '  Metaphysics 
of  Language,'  a  heading  which 
happily  he  seems  to  have  no  great 
wish  to  perpetuate,  he  is  less  ham- 
pered by  any  recent  hypotheses  of 
those  with  whom  he  is  sorry  not  to 
agree.  We  know  that  the  genius 
even  of  an  Aristotle  may  be  fretted 
by  the  ideas  of  'dear  friends'  on 
a  stage  which  he  desires  to  find 
clear  for  his  own  action.  However, 
for  the  nonce,  the  venerable  Eton 
Grammar  may  stand  in  the  place  of 
Aryan  adversaries,  and  hear  enough 
to  make  its  ink  turn  pale,  its  letters 
paralytic,  its  paper  bilious,  and  its 
cover  mouldy.  To  think  that  it 
should  ever  be  gravely  asserted  in 
an  ancient  University  that  every 
doctrine  hitherto  on  the  formation 
of  Declensions  and  Cases  has  been 
a  mistake  throughout !  In  one  way 
of  viewing  the  matter  the  Accusa- 
tive seems  to  stand  first,  in  another 
the  Vocative,  but  the  Nominative 
seems  almost  nowhere.  There  is 
no  real  Genitive  but  apposition,  no 


Dative  but  a  generic  relation  to  a 
sentence,  and  certainly  there  was 
no  Ablative  in  the  days  of  Dioi^siuB 
Thraz,  if  it  remained  for  Jiilius 
Caesar  to  invent  it.  Then  the  plural 
is  only  a  fantastic  refinement  over 
the  dual;  and  as  for  genders,  it 
is  only  by  chance  that  we  have 
not  had  eighteen  of  them,  like 
our  more  K>rtunato  brethren  in 
South  Africa.  Semitic  throws  the 
most  light  on  all  these  mat- 
ters, and  conspicuously  in  giving 
a  plural  form  to  the  superlative. 
Whoever  notices  what  is  said  (pp. 
282-285)  about  the '  parent  sjieech ' 
in  the  plural  question,  as  compared 
with  the  Semitic,  will  see  how  the 
case- lies,  and  be  prepared  to  see 
afterwards  that,  if  there  is  trouble 
about  the  person-endings  of  the 
verb  in  Semitic,  there  is  little  peace 
amongst  the  Aryans  about  their 
'ti'  and  'nti.'  The  least  we  can 
say  on  the  whole  case  is  that  all 
grammarians,  from  the  Alexandrian 
downwards,  seem  to  have  admirably 
succeeded  in  presenting  the  acci- 
dence of  the  classics  to  their  dis- 
ciples upside  down,  and  that  when 
we  teach  our  pupils  that  one  word 
'  governs '  another  we  ought  to  add, 
*By  the  bye,  of  course  you  know 
that  '*  government "  altogether  in 
these  matters  is  mere  rubbish.' 
Whether  the  science  of  language  has 
'  force'  enough  to  construct  a  more 
genuine  grammar  we  know  not. 
Probably  ite  powers  for  some  time 
to  come  are  weakened  by  that 
volcanic  upheaval  of  the  accusative 
to  the  old  place  of  the  genitive, 
which  has  made  the  hunt  for  the 
characteristic  of  the  noun  still  more 
puzzling  than  ever  to  the  tyro. 
But  we  are  sure  of  this,  that  a  few 
chapters  like  the  one  we  have  been 
considering  are  about  the  most 
valuable  contributions  that  can  be 
made  to  philolosy,  and  that  he 
who  can  write  them  is  entitled  to 
the  warmest  thanks  of  scholars  that 
are  now  or  shall  be. 

It  is  only  according  to  the  pre- 
cedent set  by  the  author  of  Science 
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of  Language  that  in  our  Prin" 
ciples  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon 
comparative  mythology  as  a  branch 
of  glottology.  We  coald  hare 
wished  to  see  so  interesting  a  sub- 
ject reserved  for  a  special  treatise, 
bat  we  must  at  least  glance  at 
the  outline  of  it  given  in  the  eighth 
chapter.  And  it  seems  but  honest 
to  admit  that  if  philology,  de- 
pended for  its  whole  influence  on 
its  feats  in  the  mythological  depart- 
ment, we  should  augur  bat  doubt- 
fully about  its  future.  We  might 
even  fear  that  some  at  least  of  our 
great  writers  had  laboriously  dug 
a  pit  in  this  direction  in  order  to 
tumble  into  it  themselves.  This 
part  of  his  work  leads  Mr.  Sayce 
to  say  things  about  his  favourite 
notion  of  language  as  'the  mirror 
of  society,'  which  might  haply  be 
found  to  set  people  against  any 
study  of  it  at  all  beyond  their  im- 
pressions of  its  meaning  in  the 
daily  newspapers.  It  would  seem 
that,  the  older  words  are,  the  more 
certainly  they  will  have  changed 
and  lost  their  first  or  early  mean^ 
ing.  It  might  be  held  to  follow 
that,  beyond  the  few  fresh  words 
it  might  invent,  the  speech  of  each 
generation  would  consist  of  words 
old  in  their  form,  but  new  in  their 
meaning.  In  this  case  there  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  any  embodi- 
ment of  thought  in  speech,  but  a 
mere  attachment  of  thought  to  old 
and  empty  symbols.  But  this  ap- 
plies only  to  an  over-statement  of 
the  importance  of  glottology,  to 
the  prejudice  of  that  despised 
'  scbolarship '  which  is  indispen- 
sable to  any  profitable  study  of 
words.  Without  a  '  scholarship  * 
which  did  its  best  to  interpret  the 
words  of  an  author  by  himself  and 
his  age,  we  might  indeed  have  a 
long  list  of  grammatical  forms  from 
past  days,  but  we  should  know 
nothing  from  the  old  speakers.  If 
it  were  not  easily  seen  that  mytho- 
logical names  are  of  necessity 
treated  differently  from  other  words 
in  common  use,  we  might  be  found 


to  give  them  all  up  together  as 
hopeless.  One  would  like  to  be 
convinced  of  what  glottology  has 
really  done  in  the  field  of  mytho- 
logy beyond  turning  the  sky  into  a 
melancholy  cattle  prairie,  on  what 
are  supposed  to  be  the  correct 
principles  of  the  Big^Veda.  True 
Aryans  can  hardly  be  aware  of  the 
intensity  of  depression  caused  in 
many  readers  pow-a-days  by  the 
approach  of  another  solar  myth,  a 
fresh  vaccination  from  the  Myths 
of  the  Dawn.  We  expected  nothing 
of  the  kind  from  Mr.  Sayce ;  but 
we  cannot  disguise  the  sad  fact 
from  ourselves,  that  the  freshness 
of  our  Homer  is  once  more  blight- 
ingly  assailed  by  his  glottology.  By 
the  shade  of  Hermes  Trismegistus, 
we  are  caught  once  again  by  the 
ubiquitous  myth !  Paris  is  to  be  to 
us  '  the  robbers  of  the  bright  cow- 
clouds  of  the  dawn ;'  and  Akhilles, 
who  dies  at  the  western  gate  of 
Troy,  is  Aharyus,  the  sun,  from 
the  Sanskrit  'ahar'  (p.  311).  Not 
only  so,  but  our  schoolboy  deity 
'  Heracles  is  the  sun,  not  only  be- 
cause his  life  and  labours  are  those 
of  other  solar  heroes,  but  also  be- 
cause his  own  name  discloses  his 
origin  from  swara^  the  splendour  of 
heaven '  (p.  340).  In  this  latter  case 
indeed  we  had  heard  of  a  Semitic 
derivation,  and  if  the  Tyrian  tem- 
ples, said  by  Herodotus  to  be  of 
Heracles,  were  of  Baal,  we  should 
think  it  almost  certain.  But  altoge- 
ther, we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  solar  theory  in  mythology  will 
be  found  to  have  been  carried  too 
far,  and  to  be  no  credit  to  glotto- 
logy. Moreover,  when  it  is  seen 
that  agriology  involves  us  in  a  direct 
succession  to  the  fetishism  of  the 
primitive  man,  we  think  there  is 
something  a  little  uncomfortable 
about  this,  and  more  than  is 
suggested  in  Sir  John  Lubbock's 
book.  There  is  something  in  the 
fact  that  no  new  religion,  nowever 
good,  can  begin  with  totally  new 
terms,  because  no  one  would  under- 
stand them.    But  it  need  not  take 
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long  to  give  the  new  meaning  to 
the  old  terms,  just  as  Hellenistic 
Greek  would  soon  be  made  to  pnzz]e 
the  purists  of  Athens,  and  as 
monkish  Latin  had  its  own  way 
with  the  classical  style.  We  find 
it  hard  to  belieye  that  the  myths 
of  Sanskrit  or  the  cuneiform  were 
the  necessary  foundation  of  our  faith 
of  to-day,  any  more  than  that  the 
philosopher's  stone  T^as  the  neces- 
sary foundation  of  modem  chemis- 
try, or  the  wearing  of  fig-leaves  of 
the  modem  art  of  tfkiloring.  In 
this  matter  agridogy  seems  rather 
to  overleap  itself,  and  ought  to 
concede  more  to  men's  minds  or 
souls  than  a  mere  quantum  of  '  re- 
ligious instinct,*  whatever  that  may 
mean.  We  could  have  spared  this 
view  of  it  to  hear  more  of  what 
Mr.  Sayce  is  one  of  the  few  men 
entitled  to  discuss. 

We  should  like  to  have  seen  the 
burden  of  Mr.  Sayce's  first  appen- 
dix in  the  preBsKse  rather  than  where 
it  is.  The  Aryan  Boots,  for  which 
no  existence  or  period  can  be  given, 
might  have  looked  well  by  the  side 
of  the  Route  of  '  our  Aryan  f ore- 
fiithers  *  into  Europe,  which  cannot 
be  made  certain  or  probable.  A 
phrase  is  used  in  the  second  sen- 
tence which  is  usually  enough  to 
make  us  suspicious.  *  I  assume 
it  to  have  been  proved  that  their 
original  home  was  in  Asia,'  &o. 
We  submit  that  *  Science  of  lan- 
guage '  has  made  out  a  case  for  this, 
but  has  not  given  proof  of  it.  If 
any  unprejudiced  r^bder  will  weigh 
the  points  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sayce 
with  special  reference  to  the  utter 
absence  of  any  sign  of  Aryan  in 
Turanian,  or  in  that  Accadian 
which  reveals  itself  to  us  up  to  the 
third  millennium;  if,  further,  he 
will  give  heed  to  what  we  suppose 
to  be  the  fact,  that  the  inscriptions 
of  Asoka,  hardly  up  to  this  time 
closely  examined,  are  not,  any  more 


than  the  Cingalese,  specially  Aryan, 
he  will  see  that  there  is  nothing 
monumental  about  this  said  Aryan 
for  3,000  B.C.  in  that  part  of  the 
East  from  which  it  is  said  to  have 
come.  And  there  must  be  a  degree 
of  risk  in  trusting  documents  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  written  during 
ages  when  scribes  were  neither 
numerous  nor  exceptionally  guaran- 
teed for  honesty.  The  second 
appendix  in  our  book  deserves 
attention,  if  only  for  a  passage 
bearing  upon  the  position  of  those 
who  have  a  leaning  rather  to  the 
Semitic  than  the  Aryan  view  of 
philology.  We  grant  there  is  little 
following  it  to  the  purpose  of  this 
declaration  of  beli^.  But,  as  it 
stands,  it  looks  well  for  the  future^ 
and  we  transcribe  it  for  the  reader. 
'  I  have  long  believed  that  an  un- 
prejudiced and  thorough-going  ex- 
amination of  the  Aryan  dedension 
would  show  that  its  origin  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  Semitic  noun, 
the  cases  being  differentiated  as  th» 
need  for  them  arose  out  of  various 
more  or  less  unmeaning  termina- 
tions or  suffixes  of  derivation.' 

In  concluding  our  remarks  on 
Principles  of  GomparaHve  PAtZo- 
^ogy,  we  have  only  to  repeat  that 
they  are  ofiered  in  a  spirit  of 
independence,  not  of  opposition. 
Others  may  enjoy  the  profusion  of 
detail  and  thought  in  the  volume 
even  more  than  ourselves,  but  they 
can  scarcely  hold  it  in  higher  es- 
teem than  we  do,  or  feel  more 
thankful  for  its  appearance.  It 
indicates  a  g^reat,  bold,  and  solid 
advance  towards  putting  the  subject 
of  philology  on  a  sound  and  Bads- 
f actory  footing.  Our  author  would 
be  the  first  to  acknowledge,  how- 
ever, that  but  little  is  yet  done  be- 
yond razing  the  old  structures  that 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  fortress  of 
language  so  much  required. 

M.  T. 
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SO  onr  fitthers  called  the  Lent  sea- 
son. There  is  no  ecclesiastical 
meaning  in  the  term.  It  means 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
season  of  the  lengthening  days :  to 
speak  with  more  precision,  of  the 
lengthening  daj-ught.  One  has 
fonnd  that  the  other  phrase  per- 
plexes little  children,  who  not  un- 
naturally ask  if  the  length  of  the 
day  is  not  always  the  same.  And 
donbtless  it  is  so. 

Lent  is  drawing  to  an  end.  Let 
not  this  Holy  Week  so,  without  a 
line.  The  way  in  which  some  folk 
bring  it  home  to  themselves  that  a 
thing  is  actually  present,  is  by 
remarking  to  other  folk  that  it  is 
present.  It  suffices  not  to  say  so 
to  themselves.  *A  fine  bracing 
day/  you  exclaim  to  one  you  meet 
on  the  iron-bound  road  on  a  frosty 
morning:  and  at  once  you  are 
aware  of  the  &ct  as  you  were  not 
aware  before.  You  are  delivered, 
too,  from  another  way  of  putting 
the  case  which  would  be  formulated 
in  the  words  'Wretchedly  cold 
morning.'  It  was  a  toss-up  which 
you  should  say:  but  the  resultant 
feeling  is  very  different.  And 
feeling  is  the  greatest  fact. 

There  are  human  beings,  pre- 
sumably of  intellect  £Eir  above  that 
of  the  majority  of  the  race  (they 
frequently  convey  as  much,  in  any 
case),  and  whose  minds  run  on  the 
greater  and  higher  matters  of 
thought  (or  what  they  esteem  such), 
who  do  not  condescend  to  take 
much  notice  of  such  commonplaces 
as  the  revolution  of  the  seasons. 
Summer  affects  them  not,  nor 
winter  either:  and  to  walk  in  a 
lane  between  hedges  just  showing 
the  early  green  of  the  lengthening 
days,  is  no  more  than  to  walk  the 
street,  gaunt  and  stony.     The  pro- 


duce of  their  mind  bears  no  flavour 
at  all  of  the  outward  surroundings 
amid  which  it  was  given  form. 
There  are  humbler  mortals  who, 
chameleon-like,  take  their  soul's 
colour  very  greatly  from  time  and 
place :  to  whom  the  Tuesday  feeling 
IS  very  sensibly  different  from  the 
Saturday  one,  the  April  mood  from 
the  January  one,  the  inner  frame  of 
the  growing  daylight  from  that  of 
the  uiortening  days :  who  are  quite 
different  souls  in  town  and  country, 
by  the  sea-side  and  among  inland 
woods,  under  windy  pines  and 
under  blossoming  horse-chestnuts, 
looking  upon  the  wide  plain  you  see 
looking  from  Windsor  Castle  to- 
wards Harrow,  and  abiding  where 
Perthshire  heather  perfumes  the 
air  and  Invemess-shire  granite 
towers  into  the  summer  blue.  And 
to  such  people  it  is  good  to  stop 
upon  a  day  in  this  week :  and  just 
to  feel  where  they  are  in  the  year. 
The  feeling  is  in  the  air,  and  they 
take  it  in  at  every  pore :  it  is  a 
great  reality,  and  a  thousand  miles 
away  from  anything  like  affectation ; 
but  you  are  aware  of  it  through  a 
specud  sense.  But  as  the  man 
quite  devoid  of  the  sense  of  smell 
knows  not  when  the  beanfield  or 
the  cloverfield  makes  aU  the  atmo- 
sphere delightful,  so  the  hard  mortal, 
lacking  the  sense  which  takes  cog- 
nisance of  place  and  time  and  their 
subtle  effluence,  writes  his  article 
to  prove  that  Christmas  and  Easter 
and  the  souls  which  keenly  feel  them 
are  alike  shams:  writes  his  theology 
or  morality  and  never  makes  yon 
aware  of  the  material  or  moral 
surroundings  amid  which  it  was 
written,  though  you  may  have 
abundance  of  the  personal  element 
of  self-assertion  and  self-puffery. 
Cursed  be  those  things!     It  is  not 
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Bach  of  whicli  we  are  aware  when 
Gibbon  tells  ns  bow  be  laid  down 
the  pen  wbicb  bad  finisbed  tbe  De- 
cline and  FaUy  and  took  bis  little 
walk  in  tbe  avenue  of  acacias  and 
looked  at  tbe  Lake  of  Geneva  in  tbe 
moonligbt :  It  is  tbe  personal  ele- 
ment with  its  bomelj  cbarm  and 
not  at  all  its  vaponring  egoism  tbat 
comes  to  us  so  life-like  wben  tbe 
beloved  and  lamented  Helps  makes 
living  lips  and  not  dead  pages 
convey  to  ns  tbe  tmtbs  be  felt  so 
serionsly  bat  songbt  so  ligbtsomelj 
to  bring  borne  to  tbe  reader's  mind 
and  beart.  Good  friend,  wbo 
kindly  read  tbese  lines,  let  ns  feel 
tbe  season  as  it  passes  over  ns: 
It  passes  fast,  as  pleasant  seasons 
do:  and  we  mav  not  see  it  many 
times  more :  or  it  may  come  wben 
we  sball  bave  no  beart  left  for  tbe 
early  blossoms  and  tbe  first  green 
leaves.  Nor  is  it  an  impersonal 
cleverness  we  look  for  in  a  bomely 
essay,  like  tbat  wbicb  we  get  in 
ove^owing  meaflore  wben  we  read 
a  political  paper  in  tbe  Times  or  tbe 
Satwrdcvy  Review,  In  tbe  essay  we 
look  for  a  commonplace  baman 
being,  wbom  we  feel  to  be  extremely 
like  ourselves  :  not  tbe  least  in  onr 
weaknesses  and  fears. 

It  is  a  singular  ezbilaration  wbiob 
stirs,  in  most  plain  folk,  at  tbe 
lengtbening  ligbt.  Tbereis  patbos 
in  tbe  mamfestetions  of  it :  notably 
in  cases  wbere  it  would  be  bard  to 
say  wbat  it  is  tbat  people  are  ex- 
bilarated  about,  or  wbat  it  is  tbey 
are  looking  for.  I  read  in  tbe  news- 
papers bow  at  tbe  little  town  of 
Lanark,  in  Scotland  (to  wbicb 
little  town  great  Glasgow,  with 
near  800,000  inbabitantsy  is  in  a 
certain  sense  subordinate),  upon 
ibe  first  of  Marcb  in  tbis  year  tbe 
bells  (probably  only  one  bell)  began 
to  ring  at  six  o'clock  in  tbe  evening, 
after  baving  been  silent  at  tbat 
bour  ibrougb  tbe  winter,  according 
to  tbe  rule  in  force  tbere.  And  one 
read    bow    a    crowd   of  children 


gathered  to  hear  tbe  sounds  which 
indicated  tbat  gloomy  winter  was 
(to  a  certain  degree)   now  away, 
and  received  with  loud  cheers  the 
unmelodious  noise.     I  never  heard 
tbe  Lanark  bellfl :  but  I  have  not 
heard  more  than  six  bells  in  Scot- 
land wbicb  were  melodious:   and 
probably  those  of  Lanark  are  like 
the  most.    Now,  that  first  of  March 
was    anything   rather   tban    'the 
first    mild    day  of   March.'     One 
thought  of  the  raw  dismal  early 
spring  of  Scotland :  and  tbe  bare 
ugly  street  of  a  little  average  Scotch 
town,  where  there  is  not  a  solitary 
object  on  wbicb  tbe  eye  could  rest 
with  the  smallest  degree  of  pleasure: 
and  it    appeared    as   though    tbe 
shivering  litde  folk  of  Lanark  (God 
bless  them,  each  cold  little  boy  and 
lassie)    had   little   enough  to  ex« 
bilarate  in  their  outward  surround- 
ings.    Yet  they   cheered   in   that 
cheerful  way.  Summer  was  coming : 
the  bitter  cold  and  fiightful  dark« 
ness  of  Winter  were  left  behind : 
What  might  not  come  in  tbe  warm 
long  days  ?  The  vague  Good  Time, 
which     children    vaguely    expect, 
might  suddenly  overspread  all  the 
world.     But  older  folk,  sadly  de- 
livered from  tbat  pleasant  illusion, 
knowing  tbat  they  will  never  bave 
anything  better    than  they    bave 
abready  had,  and  thatit  is  nearly  cer- 
tain they  will  have  much  worse,  are 
aware  of  the  same  unreasonable  but 
welcome  stir  within  them,  as  day 
by  day  the  ligbt  encroaches  a  little 
on  tbe  long  deffkness,  even  though 
tbe  cold  relaxes  not  \\a  bitterness 
at  all.     One  takes  it  thankfnUy, 
as  one  takes  any  little  good  that 
comes    in  these  latter  days;    not 
analysing  it  too  closely  lest  in  ibe 
process  it  quite  vanish  away.    Let 
the  season  be  welcomed  as  it  seems, 
looking  bad^  one  used  to  welcome 
it  wben  one)  was  a  boy.  Let  us  sun 
ourselves,'  too,  whenever  we  can, 
in  the  happiness  of  those  who  are 
boys  now.    Two  days  since,  in  the 
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cold  eyening  of  a  day  on  which  the 
Sast  wind  had  hlown  withoat  cease, 
tlie    writer    met    two    little    boys 
ranning  home  from  school.     '  The 
^Easter  holidays,'  one  of  them  ex- 
claimed :  '  a  fortnight.'     *  Are  you 
very  happy  ?'  was  the  qaestion  put. 
The  answer  was  'Awftilly!'    We 
must  make  as  much  as  maybe  of 
these   little  events.     And  children 
are  often  happy  with  a  liveliness  of 
delight  not  known  at  all  by  men  and 
women.   Thelittle  people  have  their 
^reat  sorrows  andfear8,no  doubt,bat 
they  are  evanescent :  Unless  where 
there  is  some  heartless  step-father 
or  step-mother,  or  a  parent  whom 
Pnritajiism  has  de-hnmanised,  there 
cLo  not  come  the  slow,   dragging, 
enervating  troubles  which  take  the 
spring  out  of  older  spirits.     It  is  not 
as  when  the  poor  brain- worker  knows 
himself  the  mere  drudge  that  must 
earn  the  money  the  idiot  wife  or  the 
loafing  scape-grace  of  a  son  tosses 
about  freely.     It  is  not  as  when 
the  hapless  mortal,    £Gtr  short    of 
thirty,  finds  that  he  (or  she)  has 
spoiled  finally  all  this  life.     There 
a^  wiong  ti^nings  which  you  may 
*  take,   with   little   thought,    which 
will  lead  you  into  a  paih  in  which 
you  can  never  know  a  light  heart 
any  more.     Even  there,  perhaps, 
the  first  green  of  Spring,  and  the 
lengthening  light,    may  awake  in 
you  the  nearest  to  cheerfulness  that 
you  will  ever  be  aware  of :  a  faint 
reminder  of  the  vernal  joy  of  de- 
parted years. 

I  am  he  who  lately  testified 
in  these  pages  that  Nature  is 
Black:  that  for  large  intervals 
of  time  the  Country  is  Black, 
not  (as  commonly  supposed  by 
London  folk)  Green.  These  things 
were  so,  when  the  testimony  was 
uplifted.  They  are  changed  now. 
The  stupidest  obstructive  can  hardly 
object  to  tbe  radical  reformation  of 
all  things  which  is  brought  about 
by  the  Spring.  The  most  pig- 
beaded  Scotchman  that  ever  lifted 


up  a  testimony  against 
churches  and  services,  can 
complain  of  this  great  Inno 
It  was  the  same  walk  again  t 
the  same  six  miles  were  tra 
All  things  were  changed.  Th 
fields  were  green:  greener 
than  one's  recollection.  The 
were  touched  with  the  tendi 
verdure :  life  had  stirred  ii 
through  winter  had  been 
little  twigs  in  dirty  comers  oi 
and  the  shabby  twigs  were 
ing  themselves  as  Solomon 
was  arrayed :  one  stopper 
gazed  at  them  in  wondc 
humility.  The  ploughed 
were  a  cheerful  light-brown 
is  the  aspect  of  our  soil  ii 
parts  when  it  is  turned 
Above,  the  sky  was  spaci* 
extent  as  it  has  not  been  foi 
weeks :  the  roof  overhead  ha 
and  the  horizon  widened, 
colour  of  the  heavens  was 
blue,  with  many  fleecy  cl( 
white.  The  sea  was  bright- 
another  shade  :  one  felt  how 
such  as  have  never  beheld  1 
(and  Bichter  never  did) 
imagine  what  it  looks  like.  . 
stream  by  the  wayside  was 
ing  like  diamonds :  glitteriuj 
diamonds  that  I  have  eve 
Yes,  the  days  are  lengtheni] 
nature  is  reviving:  the  w: 
cold  and  darkness  in  wh 
have  for  many  months  ju£ 
life  in,  have  gone.  One  hal 
and  darkness  always  more, 
grow  older,  and  draw  nearei 
last  chill,  it  seems  as  thoi 
shrunk  especially  from  cold 
more.  Once  cold  was  brii 
bracing :  blood  and  nerves 
under  it.  Now,  the  feeling 
is  pain. 

In  this  Northern  khigdo 
seasons  of  the  Christian  } 
coming  to  meet  their  due 
nition.  The  days  were  in 
they  were'  not  regarded :  h 
places  not  even  rememberec 
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when  they  came.    And  these  days 
are  not  long  gone  by.     But  they 
are  gone  by  :  and  the  freshness  of 
something  nnacoostomed  giyes  to 
the  Christian  year,  in  these  regions, 
an  interest  beyond  that  in  many 
places  where  it  is  familiar  and  has 
always   been   so.      On  Ash-Wed- 
nesday, the  first  day  in  this  Lent,  I 
was  present  in  a  Scotch  church 
where  the  text  preached  from  was 
I  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.     Could 
more    seasonable   be    found?      It 
was  while  there  was  little  coming 
and  going  between  the  two  coun- 
tries,   that   Scotland  retained  its 
great  diversity  from  England :  the 
countries  are  approximating  now. 
Just  place  the  two    together,    so 
that    average   human    beings  can 
readily   compare    them:    and    the 
bigger    country    will    leaven    the 
lesser  one,  and  assimilate  it.      The 
process  may  be  a  regrettable  one, 
or  a  desirable:  but  it  is  inevitable. 
Surely  as  the  English  accent  sup- 
plants the  Scotch  among  educated 
people  in  Scotland,  who  at  least 
endeavour  to  acquire  it,  in  many 
cases  with  but  little  success,  will  En- 
glish ways  of  thinking  and  acting 
be  gradually  adopted  throughout 
the  North.     It  is  much  to  be  de. 
sired    that    divers    most    horrible 
forms  of  expression   be    excluded 
from  the  debates  of  the  (General 
Assembly.    By  and  bye,  a  man  will 
cease  to  Homologate  the  views  of 
one  with  whom  he  agrees:  likewise 
to  Eesile  from  an  untenable  po- 
sition ;  or  to  declare  his  purpose  to 
Implement    an    engagement.      No 
longer  will  some  trumpery  matter 
be  said  to  BuUe  Lo/rgehf  in  the  public 
view :  nor  a  question  be  stated  to 
have  JSm£rgedf  and  a  Oreat  Door 
Opened.     Hoe  statu^  quoad  uUra^ 
cumi  periculo^  uUra  vires,  will  be 
heard  no  more.     Nor  will  any  pro- 
ceeding be  crowned  with  Sucksissy 
the  accent  being  placed  strongly  on 
the  first  syllable. 


One  may  enjoy  the  lengthening 
light  and  the  budding  hedges  and 
trees,  the  brightening  g^rass  and  the 
first  daisies,  with  an  entire  freedom 
frx)m  any  apprehension  that  all  this 
will  have  to  be  answered  for  at 
some  future  time.    As  one  grows 
older,   sorrowful  experience  makes 
one  count  the  cost  of  most  plea- 
sures.    But   a    specially  cheering 
fact  about  this  hopeful  season   is, 
that  only  good  comes  of  it :  and  no 
suffering  nor  trouble  will  fall  on  any 
mortal,  after  a  while,  for  that  he 
has  looked  with  delight  upon  any 
number,  how  great  soever,  of  blos- 
soming apple-trees  or  fragrant  haw- 
thorns.    And  the  outcome  of  the 
Spring    revival   is    only   Summer 
luxuriance    and  Autumn  bounty: 
never  anvthing  heavy  or  paLnfdl. 
It  is  much  pressed  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  many  folk  that  the  way  of 
this  world,  in  divers  respects,   is 
not  so.      The  Beckoning  comes: 
That  is  the  law.    You  have  had 
your  banquet,  such  as  it  was  :  and 
now  the  Bill  comes  in.     There^  is  a 
passage  in  a  work  by  an  eminrait 
thinker    of    a    former    age,    who 
reached  a  considerable  worldly  ele- 
vation, and  who  had  opportunities 
to  see  a  g^eat  deal  of  his  feUow 
creatures,  which  in  these  latter  days 
seems  even  awfriUy  true.     It  runs 
as  follows : 

*  Bejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy 
youth :  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee 
m  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk 
in  the  ways  of  tlune  heart,  and  in 
the  sight  of  thine  eyes :  but  know 
thou,  that  for  all  these  things  God 
will  bring  thee  into  judgment.' 

Although  the  writer  is  a  preacher, 
he  never  discoursed  from  that  t«xt. 
Neither  did  he  ever  allude  to  it,  or 
quote  it,  in  addressing  any  congre- 
Mtion.  The  reader,  therefore,  may 
dismiss  the  rising  fear  that  be  is 
about  to  have  a  portion  of  a  sermon 
palmed  off  upon  him :  a  fear  which, 
indulged,  would  probably  at  this 
point  break  off  the  reading  of  thp> 
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present  dissertatioii.  It  is  sad  that 
it  should  be  so,  but  it  is  certain. 
And  that  it  is  so  comes  of  stapid 
prejudice  in  some  cases :  in  others, 
of  painfiil  experience. 

STow  let  it  be  said  that,  looking 
At  the  passage  quoted,  with  its 
ominous  suggestion  that  you  may 
quite  fitly  go  and  divert  yourself 
now,  but  that  you  must  make  up 
TOur  mind  to  bear  the  consequences, 
I  am  not  thinking  of  wrong-doing, 
which  will  in  all  likelihood  find  the 
wrong-doer  out  sooner  or  later :  I 
am  thinking  of  tlie  most  innocent 
and  righteous  enjoyments  of  this 
life.  For  it  is  certain  that  from 
such,  heavy  consequences  in  many 
instances  come.  It  is  entirely  fit 
that  many  human  beings  should  get 
znarried.  It  is  manifest  that  in  a 
short  space  the  Race  would  be  ex- 
tinguished were  it  not  so.  Yet,  the 
other  day,  no  matter  where,  the 
writer  looked  upon  a  care-worn  and 
aging  man  sitting  sadly  and  silently 
by  himself,  and  thought  that  the 
day  of  reckoning  had  come  to  him, 
as  to  others  innumerable.  Many 
years  ago,  in  the  spring-time  of 
their  life,  the  hopeful  young  couple 
were  married.  K  there  were  no 
difficulties  about  settlements,  and  if 
the  mothers-in-law  were  not  espe- 
cial idiots,  the  young  folk  were 
wonderfully  happy  both  before  and 
after  their  marriage.  Their  home 
was  pretty,  their  means  sufficed: 
and  the  time  came  when  in  the 
innocent  enjoyment  of  the  strange 
words  and  ways  of  little  children, 
all  that  is  best  and  kindest  in 
human  nature  was  wakened  in  the 
young  parents'  hearts.  All  that 
pleasant  time  had  to  be  paid  for. 
Kow,  the  children,  many  beyond 
reasonable  number,  have  grown  up : 
the  terrible  day  had  first  come,  once 
or  twice,  when  a  little  sufferer  died. 
And  the  children  are  various  in 
character  and  career :  Each  has  a 
will  of  his  own,  of  her  own :  it  is 
possible  there  may  be  the  black 


sheep :  every  black  shee] 
body's  dear  little  boy  o 
must  be  provided  with 
life:  to  this  end  most 
away.  And,  by  sad  nee 
must  grow  out  of  their  ! 
wcmn-hearted  youth  int4 
far  less  pleasant :  the  1 
girl  is  dead,  long  ago,  i 
any  can  die.  And  all 
things  come  just  when 
are  growing  less  able  to 
when  body  and  mind 
many  immistakable  hini 
not  with  them  as  it  e 
The  weight  increases 
wearied  wayfarer  is  brei 
The  Beckoning  for  ol 
things  has  come.  And 
of  certain  fact,  most  men 
who  have  not  shrunk  h 
sponsibilities  of  life,  ploc 
heavily  in  the  latter  yei 
more  or  less  broken-hef 
perspicacious  Solomon  he 
this  state  of  things,  a 
centuries  since,  as  appes 
statement  quoted  a  whil 
state  of  matters  still 
But  the  world  goes  on, 
young  and  hopeful  go  ii 
not  thinking  what-like 
come  out  of  it.  And  nc 
better  so.  Yet,  lookin 
elderly  folk  one  knows : 
what  things  have  befalh 
the  awful  blows  that 
down  on  heart  and  he 
the  work  that  poor  sou! 
have  straggled  through 
ders,  wi&  extremity 
how  they  are  living  a 
would  say  they  ought  to 
dead  long  ago.  Well,  a 
of  those  who  started  wit 
dead. 

But  there  comes  no  hei 
ing  to  pay  for  your  ei\ 
sacred  Nature,  whether 
time  or  in  any  other  s 
the  contrary,  there  is  m 
For  if  you  be  such  by  b 
education  that  you  take 
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delight  in  a  budding  hedge  or  a 
little  bit  of  emerald  tarf  in  rain  or 
sonshine,  yon  have  not  only  the 
delight  at  the  time,  but  yon  are 
afterward  the  better  for  it.  When 
yon  find  ont  that  Sampson  has 
been  telling  lies  about  yon,  you 
will  not  be  so  angry.  When  yon 
haye  preached  at  the  opening  of  an 
Organ,  and  some  fatuous  idiot 
writes  to  you  that  he  'charges 
you  in  the  sight  of  God  with  having 
impiously  set  at  defiance  and  rebel- 
led against  His  specification,'  'defy- 
ing the  Almighty  with  a  Box  of 
Yndstles,'  you  will  be  enabled  to 
send  a  civil  reply  to  the  writer, 
acknowledging  his  sincerity  while 
regretting  his  illusion.  Yon  will 
be  permanently  cheered  and  mended 
by  the  contemplation  of  much  grass 
and  of  many  blossoming  trees :  and 
you  will  draw  in  at  every  pore  the 
vague  but  elevating  tc^cning  of 
these  things,  and  of  the  Power 
behind  them  that  speaks  to  us 
through  them.  And  not  a  whit 
less  wonderftil  than  when  you  were 
a  child  is  the  cloud  of  tender  green 
or  of  fragrant  snow  that  of  a  sudden 
transfigures  the  black  branches 
which  rise  above  a  dirty  wall  in  an 
ugly  back-lane  of  an  unattractive 
town.  Looking'  at  the  angelic  pu- 
rity amid  the  frowsy  surroundings, 
it  is  a  fact  (although  Mr.  McTattle 
may  think  it  a  piece  of  sentimental 
affectation)  that  certain  human 
beings  in  that  wonderful  though 
common  presence  cannot  help  say- 
inff  to  themselves  something  to  this 
effect:  Fresh  from  Ood. 

I  have  been  reading,  with  very 
keen  interest,  a  volume  which 
makes  one  think  seriously  of  the 
reckoning  we  have  had  to  pay  for 
the  advantages  into  whose  enjoy- 
ment the  nation  entered  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation.  Many 
good  people,  only  through  the 
depth  of  their  ignorance,  fancy 
that  it  was  all  gain  then,  with  no 


countervailing   loss.    In  fact,  the 
gain  was  in  various  respects  great; 
but  the  price  paid,  both  in  Scotland 
and  England,  was  very  heavy.  The 
volume  in  question  is  called   The 
Abbey  of  Paisley y  from,  its  Founder 
Hon  to  Us  DissoltiHonj  vnth  NoUces  of 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  Church. 
By  J,  Oameron  Lees,  D.!)^  Minister  of 
St.  OileSf  Edinburgh.     Such  readers 
(if  there  be  any)  as  know  or  care 
about  Scotland  and  things  Scotch, 
are  aware  that  Dr.  Lees  is  one  of  the 
most    cultured    and  distinguished 
among  the  Scotch  clergy:  a  dili- 
gent parish-priest,  a  very  attractive 
preacher,  a  well-read  and  scholarly 
man.     For  many  years  he  was  in- 
cumbent of  Paisley  Abbey,  now  a 
parish  church  of  the  Scotch  Estab« 
lishment:  and  he  did  much  towards 
its  restoration  from  a  condition  of 
indescribable    degradation.       The 
Choir  and  Transepts  are  ruined : 
but  the  Nave  is  beautifol  as  in  pre- 
Beformation  times :   the  windows 
blaze  with  gem-like  colour  as  of  old;, 
and  an  organ  which  cost   2,oooZ. 
wakens  the  echoes  once  more.     I 
hope  to  be  allowed,  at  another  time, 
to    say    something  of  the  period 
whose  history  is  traced  in  this  book. 
The  work  has  been  done  with  great 
fulness  of  information,  with  much 
liveliness  and  interest.     And  the 
volume    itself,   a  massive  quarto, 
handsomely  printed  and  illustrated^ 
bears  on  its  title-page  no  metro- 
politan imprint.  It  is  Paisley :  Alex. 
Gardner.     Meanwhile  let  it  be  said 
that  whoever  reads  this  book  will 
be  reminded  (if  he  knew  before) 
how  good  was  the  work  the  monas- 
teries did  in  their    better    days: 
keeping  learning  alive,  spreading 
around  them  a  zone  of  fertile  land 
reclaimed  from  wild  forests:  pro- 
viding a  quiet  retreat  in   stormy 
times  for  many  who  longed  for 
such,  and  testifying  against  Feu- 
dalism by  ignoring  its    caste-dis- 
tinctions.    The  deterioration  came 
(and    doubtless  it  was  grievous) 
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when  growing  wealth  tempted  kings  posseesors  of  their  lands  do  no  good 

and  nobles  to  intnide  their  bastards  at  all.     They    fake    the    Ifation's 

as  Abbots  uid  Priors,  sometimes  at  wages,  and  make  no  retom  what- 

the  age  of  ten.     And  then  followed  ever.     In  these  days  of  threatened 

the  fierce  days  of  change,  when  no  Disendowment    and    Diseatablish- 

qnarter  wss  given  on  either  side ;  ment,  this  matter  will  be   looked 

when  hypocritical  robbers    (some  into.      That  is  qnite    sore.     The 

of  them  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  ancient  posaeesions  of  the  Gbnrch 

be  hypocrites)  seized  or  were  given  in  Scotland  are  at  present  used  as 

^le  wealth  of  the  Chnrch,  which  '  a    gigantio    system    of   ont-door 

waa  the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  and  relief  for  the  support  of  a  limit- 

their  descendants  have  kept  it  care-  ed  number  of  individnals  who  have 

foUy.    Now,  if  the  abbeys  did  littl©  ceased  to  be  Scotch  in  education, 

good,   in  most  cases  tiie  present  in  sympatiiy,  in  politics,  in  religion. 

A,  K.  H.  B. 
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MARY  WOLLSTONECRAFT. 

A  VINDICATION. 

Bt  C.   Keqan  Paul. 


TBE  name  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
has  long  been  a  mark  for  obloquy 
and  Bcom.  Living  and  dying  as  a 
Christian,  she  has  been  called  an 
atheist,  always  a  hard  name,  but 
harder  still  some  years  ago.  She 
ran  counter  to  the  customs  of 
society,  yet  not  wantozdy  or  lightly, 
but  with  forethought,  in  order  to 
carry  out  a  moral  theory  gravely 
and  religiously  adopted.  Her 
opinions,  save  on  one  point,  were 
those  which  most  cultivated  women 
now  hold.  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
loved  much  and  suffered  much ;  she 
had  the  real  enthusiasm  of  humanitv 
before  the  words  were  known  which 
designate  a  feeling  still  &r  from 
common ;  and,  like  many  more  who 
think  always  of  others  more  than 
self,  she  has  been  one  of  the  martyrs 
of  society.  Nor  did  she  win,  like 
some  other  such  martyrs,  any  im- 
mediate recognition  when  her  suf- 
ferings ceased  in  rest,  nor  had  she 
a  certain  pride  in  her  rejection 
while  here.  She  did  not  carry 
about  in  men's  sight,  as  has  been 
said  of  Byron — 

The  pageant  of  her  bleeding  heart. 

For  the  most  part  her  great  sorrows 
were  hidden,  herself  was  unre- 
cognised, and  her  name  despised. 
Known  to  and  loved  by  only  a  very 
few,  her  writings  have  been  almost 
unread,  the  &cts  of  her  life  ignored, 
and  only  by  an  accident  has  any 
seriouB  attempt  been  made-eighty 
years  after  her  death — ^to  set  her 
right  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  will 
choose  to  see  her  as  she  was.  As 
the  wife  of  Godwin,  her  life  found 
place  in  a  memoir  of  the  philosopher 
published  a  year  or  two  since.  Mow 
completely  ignored  she  has  been 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 


when  Miss  Yonge,  the  well-known 
authoress  of  The  Heir  of  Beddf/ffe^ 
prepared  some  few  years  since  a  new 
edition  of  The  Elements  of  MoralUyy 
a  book  for  children,  translated  by 
Mary  Wollstonecraft  from  the  Ger- 
man, she  did  not  even  take  tbe 
trouble  to  discover  the  right  name 
of  her  whose  work  she  was  repro- 
ducing, and  spelt  it  WoUtonoroft 
and  WooUioncrofb.  The  following 
pages  reproduce  in  part,  and  in  part 
supplement,  what  there  was  said, 
in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  memory 
of  a  woman  as  good  as  she  was  fair, 
and  lovable  as  she  was  unfortunate. 

Mary  Wollstonecraft  was  bom  at 
Hoxton  on  April  27,  1759.  Her 
father  had  once  been  rich,  the  son 
of  a  respectable  manufacturer  in 
Spitalfields  who  had  realised  a 
considerable  fortune.  The  family 
was  originaUy  Irish ;  and  Wollstone- 
craft the  younger  married  an  Irish- 
woman of  good  feunily,  Elizabeth 
Dixon. 

Never  bred  to  any  profession,  Mr. 
Wollstonecraft,  when  he  had  spent 
^great  part  of  his  patrimony  in  dnnk, 
tried  &a*minff,  an  occupation  in 
which  shrewdness,  vigilance,  and 
early  hours  are,  above  all  things, 
requisite.  He  got  into  deeper  diffi- 
culties, and  began  a  wandering, 
shifty  life,  marking  each  change  of 
residence  by  a  deeper  &11  in  poverty 
and  disrepute.  Tne  feunily  roamed 
from  Hoxton  to  Edmonton,  to 
Essex,  to  Beverley  in  Yorkshire,  to 
Langhame  in  Pembrokeshire,  where 
he  seems  to  have  had  some  little 
property,  and  back  to  London  again. 

Mrs.  Wollstonecraft  died  in  1780, 
leaving  six  children:  Edward,  an 
attorney,  in  business  near  the  Tower ; 
Mary,  Everina,  and  Eliza;  James, 
who  went  into  the  Navy;  Charles, 
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who  finaUy  emigrated  to  America. 
There  are  some  of  the  name  now 
settled  in  Australia.  I  am  unable 
to  Bay  of  which  son  thej  are  the 
descendants. 

Mr.  Wollstonecraft  soon  married 
again;  and  his  wife  appears  to  have 
done  what  she  could,  hut  quite  in 
vain,  to  keep  him  steady  and  re- 
spectable. His  home  became  no  fit 
place  for  his  daughters,  and,  indeed, 
the  circumstances  of  the  family 
drore  them  out  to  endeavour  to  earn 
a  livelihood. 

The  sisters  were  all  clever  women, 
Mary  and  Eliza  far  above  the  aver- 
age ;  but  their  opportunities  of 
cultura  had  been  few.  They  all  had 
a  real  desire  to  learn,  and  were  fair 
French  scholars.  They  all,  there- 
fore, turned  their  thoughts  towards 
teaching,  as  a  profession ;  and  Mary, 
as  the  eldest,  was  to  make  the  ven- 
ture first.  In  the  meantime  she 
went  to  live  with  her  friend,  Fanny 
Blood,  a  girl  of  her  own  age — whose 
home  life  was  also  unhappy — whose 
father  was  much  such  another  as  Mr. 
Wollstonecraft.  Fanny  Blood  was 
an  artist,  and  supported  her  family 
by  her  profession,  or  nearly  did  so, 
for  Mrs.  Blood  gained  a  small  sum 
by  taking  in  needlework,  in  which, 
so  long  as  they  lived  together,  Mary 
aided  her.  Everina  went  to  keep 
house  for  Edward ;  and  Eliza  made 
a  hasty  marriage,  in  order,  it  may  be 
supposed,  to  escape  from  the  shame 
of  her  home  life  and  the  irksome- 
ness  of  a  teacher's  career. 

I  am  not  able  to  discover  what 
position  in  life  Mr.  Bishop  held: 
he  was,  however,  what  is  called  a 
gentleman,  and  I  have  some  notion 
he  was  a  clergyman.  The  marriage 
was  from  the  first  unhappy.  It  is 
more  than  probable  there  were 
fiftults  on  both  sides.  All  the 
Wollstonecraft  sisters  were  enthu- 
siastic, excitable,  and  hasty  tem- 
pered, apt  to  exaggerate  trifles, 
sensitive  to  magnify  inattention 
into  shghts,  and  slights  into  studied 
insults.     All  had  ill-health  of    a 
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kind  which  is  especially  trying  to 
the  nerves ;  and  Eliza  had,  in  ex- 
cess, the  family  temperament  and 
constitution.  She  had  little  actual 
education,  she  was  very  young  and 
inexperienced — scarcely  more  than 
seventeen,  I  take  it — at  the  date  of 
her  marriage,  so  that  there  was  little 
to  counteract  the  waywardness  of  a 
hasty  disposition.  Yet  there  can 
be  no  douDt,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Bishop  was  a  man  of  the  most 
furious  violence ;  and  this,  the  third 
married  home  which  Mary  knew 
intimately,  was  far  more  terrible 
than  that  of  her  own  parents  or  of 
the  Bloods. 

Mary,  much  attached  to  her 
family,  was  devoted  to  Eliza,  and 
considered  no  sacrifice  too  gpreat  to 
make  for  her.  To  save  her  from 
her  misery  she  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
an  independent  career,  and  offered 
a  home  to  her  sister,  whom  she 
urged  to  leave  her  husband,  and, 
when  Mrs.  Bishop's  reason  all  but 
gave  way  under  her  trials,  arranged 
her  secret  and  sudden  flight.  It 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  any 
of  the  great  social  problems  pre- 
sented themselves  to  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft :  but  her  rapid  mind  had 
no  hesitation  how  this  one  should 
be  solved.  Bishop  had  dissolved 
his  marriage  by  his  brutality,  whe- 
ther temporary  laws  still  held  his 
wife  to  him  or  no.  Many  years 
afterwards,  she  wrote  a  sketch  and 
worked  out  in  detail  some  chapters 
of  a  story  called  The  Wrongs  of 
Woman^  but  it  was  still  unfinished 
when  she  died.  Most  of  the  painful 
scenes  in  it  are  simple  transcriptions 
of  what  she  had  known  and  wit- 
nessed in  her  sister's  married  life ; 
and  the  root  idea  of  the  whole  book 
is  the  gross  immorality  of  those 
laws  which  hold  a  woman  to  a  brutal, 
loveless  savage,  who  keeps  none  of 
those  promises  on  the  strength  of 
which  the  marriage  contract  has 
been  xmdertaken. 

Mrs.  Bishop  was  in  hiding  from 
her  husband  for  some  time ;  but  a 
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legft]  separation — ^no  more  was  pos- 
sible— was  at  last  amuiged,  and  the 
sisters,  with  Fanny  Blood,  took  a 
house  together.  The  scheme  pro- 
posed was  that  Mary  and  Eliza 
should  obtain  daily  papils,  while 
Fanny  should  maintain  herself  as 
an  artist.  The  school  existed  for 
awhile  at  Newington  Green :  some 
influential  friends  sent  them  about 
twenty  day  scholars ;  some  board- 
ers, two  ladies  and  their  children, 
came  to  live  with  them.  But  the 
board  was  irregularly  paid;  the 
original  want  of  capital  hampered 
the  sisters;  and*  after  languishing 
for  two  years,  the  school  expired. 

Fanny  Blood  married  durmg  that 
time  Mr.  Hugh  Skeys,  a  mer- 
chant, and  went  with  him  to  Lis- 
bon. There  she  died  in  childbed, 
having  sent  for  Mary  to  nurse  her, 
but  she  only  arrived  in  time  to  close 
the  eyes  of  her  friend.  The  first 
romance  which  Mary  ever  wrote, 
and  published  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards, was  founded  on  her  recollec- 
tions of  this  dear  companion. 

During  the  period  we  have  now  tra- 
versed, which  brings  us  to  the  sum- 
mer of  1 787,  when  Mary  was  twenty- 
eight,  she  was  a  voluminous  but  not  a 
very  remarkable  letter-writer,  and 
she  had  written  nothing  else.  Her 
letters  are,  save  in  one  point,  mainly 
interesting  for  the  vivid  pictures 
they  give  of  the  miserable  home 
life,  miEkking  the  whole  &mily,  the 
Bishops,  the  Bloods,  and  others, 
live  again  before  us.  I  must,  how- 
ever, venture  to  refer  those  who 
wish  to  read  them,  or  at  least  the 
most  interesting  of  them,  to  the 
Life  of  Godwin  before  mentioned. 
The  one  point  in  which  they  are  all 
specially  remarkable  is  the  line  they 
take  about  religion.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  woman  is  one 
accused  of  having  set  religion  at 
defiance,  and  therefore  it  is  that  I 
lay  such  stress  on  certain  passages. 
Li  the  same  letter  in  which  she  has 
written  to  Everina  that,  on  her  ad- 
vice and  her   responsibility,  Mrs. 


Bishop  was  to  leave  her  husband 
for  ever,  and  in  which  she  recog- 
nises that  she  is  flying  in  the  &ee 
of  all  received  traditions  by  giving 
such  counsel,  she  says  : 

Don't  suppOM  I  am  preaching  when  I 
Bay  nniformity  of  conduct  cannot  in  any 
degree  be  expected  from  those  whose  first 
motive  of  action  is  not  the  pleasing  the 
Supreme  Being ;  and  those  who  humbly  rely 
on  Providence  will  not  only  be  supported 
in  afiDiction,  but  hare  a  peace  imparted  10 
them  that  is  past  all  describing.  This  state 
is  indeed  a  warfiue,  and  we  have  little  that 
we  don't  smart  for  in  the  attaining.  The 
cant  of  weak  enthusiasts  has  made  the 
consolations  of  religion  and  the  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  appear  ridiculous  to  the 
inconsiderate,  but  it  is  the  only  solid  founds* 
tion  of  comfort  that  the  woak  efforts  of 
reason  will  be  assisted,  and  our  hearts  and 
minds  corrected  and  improved,  till  the  time 
arrives  when  we  shall  not  only  see  jvr/ee- 
tum,  but  eveiy  creature  around  us  happy. 

Affain,  to  Gborge  Blood,  Fanny's 
brother,  who  had  got  into  a  some- 
what serious  scrape,  she  writes : 


Bo  your  duty  and  leave  the  rest  to 
Heaven ;  forfeit  not  that  sure  snppoit  in 
the  time  of  trouble,  and  though  your  want 
of  experience  and  judgment  may  betray 
you  into  many  errors,  let  not  your  heart  be 
corrupted  by  bad  eiuunple,  and  then,  though 
it  may  be  wounded  by  neglect  and  torn  by 
anguish,  you  will  not  feel  that  most  acute 
of  all  sozTOWB,  a  sense  of  having  deserved 
the  miseries  that  you  undeigo. 

Again,  to  the  same  t 

It  gives  me  the  sincerast  watiafactioa  to 
find  ttiat  you  look  for  comfort  where  only 
it  is  to  be  met  with,  and  that  Being 
in  whom  you  trust  will  not  desert  you. 
Be  nut  cast  down :  while  we  are  struggling 
with  care,  life  slips  away,  and  through  the 
assistance  of  Divine  grace  we  are  obtaining 
habits  of  virtue  that  will  enable  us  to 
relish  those  joys  that  we  cannot  now  form 
any  idea  of.  I  feel  myself  particularly 
attached  to  those  who  are  heirs  of  the 
promises,  and  travel  on  in  the  thorny  path 
with  the  same  Christian  hopes  that  rmder 
my  severs  trials  a  cause  of  thankfhlness 
when  I  can  think. 

These  quotations  need  not^ 
though  they  might  indefinitelj,  be 
increased.  Nor  is  the  advice  given 
with  the  *  easy  and  free '  manner  of 
one  who  looks  ou  suffering  £rom  the 
outside.     Remember  that  she  her- 
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self  was  oiying  oat  of  the  deeps, 
was  walking  in  the  yallej  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  There  have  been 
few  more  joyless  lives — all  who  snr- 
Tonnded  her  sordid,  sensnal,  and 
base,  constant  ill-health,  constant 
poverty.  As  Mrs.  Browning  says 
of  Cowper : 

He  wore  no  less  a  loying  face 
Because  so  broken-hearted. 

Mary,  while  building  np  her  sister 
■and  her  friend  in  the  faith  and  in 
hope,  wrote  of  herself : 

My  harassed  mind  will  in  time  wear 
out  my  body.  I  hare  been  so  hunted  down 
by  cares,  and  see  so  many  that  I  must 
encounter,  that  my  spirits  are  quite  de- 
pressed. I  have  lost  all  relish  for  life,  and 
my  almost  broken  heart  is  only  cheered  by 
the  prospect  of  death.  I  may  be  years  a- 
dying  though,  and  so  I  ought  to  be  patient, 
for  at  this  time  to  wish  myself  away  would 
te  selfish. 

Again,  after  Fanny's  death : 

Could  I  not  look  for  comfort  where  only 
^tis  to  be  found,  I  should  have  been  mad 
before  this,  but  I  feel  that  I  am  supported 
by  that  Beins  who  alone  can  heal  a  wound- 
ed spirit,    may  He  bless  you  both. 

It  is  not  perhaps  unworthy  of 
notice  that  among  the  friends 
gathered  round  the  sisters  at  New- 
ington,  who  gained  them  pupils  and 
aided  them  with  friendly  counsel, 
two  out  of  the  three  names  of  men 
which  meet  us  most  often  in  the 
letters  are  those  of  clergymen. 

Through  one  of  these  she  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Prior,  Assist- 
ant Master  at  Eton,  who  was  com- 
missioned by  Lord  Kingsborough 
to  find  a  governess  for  his  daughter. 
After  spending  some  time  at  Eton 
she  travelled  to  Ireland  with  her 
hosts,  and  entered  on  her  duties  as 
governess  to  the  Misses  King  in 
October  1787  at  a  salary  of  40Z. 
a  year.  Her  sisters  obtained  various 
situations  of  the  same  kind  which 
need  not  here  be  particularised. 

It  was  singularly  unfortunate 
that  Mary  WoliBtonecraft  was  fated, 
as  it  were,  to  see  the  unattractive 
side  of  almost  all  the  great  institu- 


tions of  society  with  which  she  was 
brought  into  contact :  marriage,  edu- 
cation, particularly  religious  edu- 
cation as  administered  at  Eton,  and 
aristocratic  life.  When  she  after- 
wards wrote  her  treatise  on  the 
Bights  of  Women,  her  views  on  all 
these  subjects  were  coloured  by  her 
own  personal  experiences.  Like  all 
women  and  most  men,  she  gene- 
ralised from  particulars,  and  never 
suspected  that  such  a  one-sided 
view  must  be  partially  un&ir. 

The  lang^uage  which  she  uses  of 
Eton  is  probably  not  too  severe, 
and  the  points  on  which  she 
animadverts  are  not  exaggerated: 
the  fine  of  a  guinea  for  non-attend- 
ance at  certain  religious  rites  was 
still  in  existence,  11  not  at  Eton 
yet  in  several  Oxford  colleges,  even 
in  my  own  recollection. 

At  boarding  schools  of  eveiy  description 
(she  writes)  the  relaxation  of  the  junior 
boys  is  mischief;  and  of  the  senior  vice. 
Besides,  in  great  schools,  what  can  be 
more  prejudicial  to  the  moral  character 
than  the  system  of  tyranny  and  abject 
slaTOiy  which  ia  established  among  the 
boys,  to  say  nothing  of  the  slavety  to  forms, 
which  makes  religion  worse  than  a  farce? 
For  what  good  can  be  expected  from  the 
youth  who  receives  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  avoid  fozfeiting  a  guinea, 
which  he  probably  afterwards  spends  in 
some  sensual  manner  ? 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  in«verent 
than  the  cathedral  sernce  as  it  is  now  per- 
formed in  this  country,  neither  does  it  con- 
tain a  set  of  weaker  men  than  those  who 
are  the  slaves  of  this  childish  routine.  A 
disgusting  skeleton  of  the  former  state  is 
still  exhibited,  but  all  the  solemnibr  that 
interested  the  imagination,  if  it  did  not 
purify  the  heart,  is  stripped  off.  The  per- 
formance of  high  mass  on  the  Continent 
must  impress  every  mind  where  a  spark  of 
fancy  glows,  with  that  awful  melancholy, 
that  sublime  tenderness,  so  near  akin  to 
devotion.  I  do  not  say  that  these  devo- 
tional feelings  are  of  more  use  in  a  moral 
sense  than  any  other  question  of  taste,  but 
I  contend  that  the  theatriod  pomp  which 
gratifies  our  senses  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
cold  psrade  which  insults  the  understanding 
without  reaching  the  heart. 

The  remarks  on  the  teachers  and 
the  teaching  are  quite  as  severe, 
and,  I  take  it,  not  less  deserved. 
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Arrived  in  Ireland,  the  society 
was  scarcely  more  congenial.  Lord 
Kingsborough,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Kingrston,  was  a  coarse,  hearty, 
jovial,  bat  not  unkindly  conntry 
squire  ;  Lady  Kingsborough,  a  mere 
fine  lady,  without  real  refinement. 
One  child  only  among  her  charges 
specially  attracted  her,  '  dear 
Margaret,'  as  she  is  called  in  the 
letters,  afterwards  Lady  Mount- 
cashel.  This  lady's  own  after  life  was 
sad,  and  her  character  was  not  free 
from  blame.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary once  more  to  draw  attention 
to  Mary  WoUstonecraft's  own  ear- 
nest orthodox  piety,  and  the  high 
morality  which  runs  through  all 
her  letters.  For  one  of  the  chief 
slanders  brought  against  the  go- 
verness in  long-after  days  was 
that  she  had  corrupted  the  minds 
of  her  pupils,  teaching  them  base 
morality  and  fietlse  religion.  On  the 
contrary,  her  whole  endeavour  was 
to  tndn  them  for  higher  pursuits, 
and  to  instil  into  them  a  desire  for 
a  wider  culture  than  fell  to  the  lot 
of  most  girls  in  those  days.  Her 
sorrow  was  deep  that  her  pupils' 
lives  were  such  as  to  render  sus- 
tained study  and  religious  habits  of 
mind  alike  difficult.  Most  of  the 
women  with  whom  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft  came  in  contact  were  frivolous, 
and  most  of  the  men  were  coarse. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  her  spirits 
flagged,  and  in  spite  of  the  affection 
of  the  one  child  to  whom  she  was 
attracted,  she  saw  almost  every- 
thing around  her  in  gloomy  colours. 

After  a  year's  sojourn  in  Ireland 
Lady  Kingston  dismissed  her  go- 
verness because — the  reason  was 
distinctly  avowed  —  the  children 
loved  the  governess  more  than  their 
mother,  and  the  latter  became  jea- 
lous. 

The  promise  of  literary  skill 
which  Mary  had  shown  before  she 
left  London,  and  a  little  tale  called 
Mary,  written  during  her  year  in 
Ireland,  induced  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
publisher  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 


to  offer  her  constant  literary  work^ 
mainly  in  the  way  of  trOTslation 
from  the  French.  She  settled  in 
lodgings  in  George  Street,  close  to 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  worked  haid. 
in  this  employ  for  five  years,  find- 
ing places  for  her  sisters,  and  giving 
them  a  home  when  they  needed  one. 
Out  of  her  slender  earnings  she  sent 
Everina  to  France.  Mr.  Johnaon 
lived  above  his  business  premises,, 
and  saw  much  literary  society, 
among  which  Mary  was  alwaya 
welcome.  It  is  amusing  to  find 
that  she  made  a  friend  of  Mrs. 
Trimmer,  whom  she  calls  *  a  truly 
respectable  woman.'  During  thia 
period  she  translated,  among  many 
other  books,  Lavater's  Physiognomy ; 
wrote  for  children  Original  Stories 
from  Beal  Life,  now,  perhaps,  best 
known  by  Blake's  striking  illns* 
trations ;  and  last,  but  not  least. 
The  Bights  of  Women.  This  work 
is  one  which  has  ever  been  more 
known  by  name  than  by  perusal,  and 
it  is  written  on  a  subject  which  ev^i 
now  excites  acrimony  rather  than 
calm  discussion.  The  very  words 
'A  Vindication  of  the  Bights  of 
Women,'  the  full  title  of  the  book, 
are  held,  without  examination,  to 
claim  emancipation  alike  frx>m  law,, 
from  custom,  and  from  moraUtj. 
Yet  it  is  evident  that  the  writer, 
as  she  has  shown  herself  in  her 
letters,  must  have  changed  far  more 
suddenly  than  is  wont  to  be  the  case, 
if  such  indeed  was  the  object  she  set 
before  her  in  writing  the  treatise. 

It  i&  not  among  the  least  oddities 
of  this  singular  work  that  it  is  dedi- 
cated to  M.  Talleyrand-P^rigord^ 
late  Bishop  of  Autun.  Mary  WolU 
stonecrafb,  always  confiding  and 
always  charitable,  still  believed  in 
him.  She  little  knew  how  unstable 
was  the  liberalism  for  which  she 
gave  him  credit,  and  though  well 
aware  that  some  of  her  opinions 
were  opposed  to  those  which  Talley- 
rand had  put  forward  in  his  pam- 
phlet on  National  Education,  she 
yet  thought  him  sincere. 
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Mary  Wollstonecraft,  Hke  so  many 
others,  tnmed  to  France  as  the  land 
from  whicH  was  rising  the  day-star 
of  a  new  time ;  yet,  unlike  many 
others,  she  was  far  from  considering 
that  all  French  manners  were  worthy 
of  imitation.  Even  in  the  dedica- 
tion to  Talleyrand  are  some  nohle 
words  in  defence  of  English  clean, 
liness  in  life  and  talk,  even  of  seem- 
ing pmdeiy,  rather  than  mnch  which 
is  still  tolerated  in  France. 

In  the  dedication  she  states  the 

*  main  argument '  of  the  work, 
'  built  on  this  simple  principle,  that 
if  woman  be  not  prepared  by  edu- 
cation to  become  the  companion  of 
man,  she  will  stop  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  for  truth  must  be  com- 
mon to  all,  or  it  will  be  inefficacious 
with  respect  to  its  influence  on 
general  practice.' 

In  carrying  out  this  argument 
the  most  noticeable  fact  is  the  ex- 
traordinary plainness  of  speech, 
and  this  it  was  that  caused  all  or 
nearly  all  the  outcry.  For  Mary 
Wollstonecraft  did  not,  as  has  been 
supposed,  attack  the  institution  of 
marriage ;  she  did  not  assail  ortho- 
dox religion,  she  did  not  even  di- 
rectly claim  much  which  at  the 
present  day  is  claimed  by  the  most 
moderate  Liberals  for  women  and 
their  work. 

*  I  respect  marriage/  she  says,  *  as  the 
foundation  of  almost  every  social  virtue.' 

*  Religion/  she  exclaims  in  another  place, 
*pure  source  of  comfort  in  this  vale  of 
tears !  how  has  thy  clear  stream  been  mud- 
dled by  the  dabblers  who  have  presump- 
tuoosly  endeavoured  to  confine  in  one 
narrow  channel  the  living  waters  that  ever 
flow  towards  God,  the  sublime  ocean  of 
existence!  What  would  life  be  without 
that  peace  which  the  love  of  God,  built 
on  himianity,  alone  can  impart?  Every 
enrthly  affection  turns  back  at  intervals 
to  prey  upon  the  heart  that  feeds  it,  and 
the  purest  effusions  of  benevolence,  often 
rudely  damped  by  man,  must  mount  as  a 
free-will  offering  to  Him  who  gave  them 
birth,  whose  bright  image  they  faintly 
reflect.' 

The  book  was  really  a  plea  for 
equality  of  education,  passing  into 


one  for  State  education,  and  for  the 
joint  education  of  the  sexes,  which 
some  of  us  now  again  strongly  up- 
hold, and  which  has  been,  in  some 
instances,  tried  with  marked  success. 
It  was  a  protest  against  woman 
being  deemed  only  the  plaything  of 
man,  an  assertion  that  intellectual 
companionship  was  the  chief  as  it  is 
the  lasting  happiness  of  marriage. 
In  maintaining  these  theses,  she 
assailed  the  theories  not  only  of 
Rousseau  in  Emile,  which  would 
have  been  easily  forgiven  her,  but 
those  of  Dr.  Fordyce,  whose  sermons 
had  long  made  a  part  of  a  young 
woman's  library,  of  Dr.  Gregory, 
and  others,  whose  words  were  as  a 
gospel  to  the  average  English  ma^ 
tron.  She  did  but  carry  out  what 
Day  had  sketched  in  Sandford  and 
Merton  almost  without  blame. 

It  may,  however,  be  admitted 
that  her  finankness  on  some  subjects 
not  usually  discussed  in  print,  is 
little  less  than  astounding,  while 
side  blows  are  administered  to  much 
which  was  then  unquestioned.  The 
fallacy  by  which  virtue  is  confound- 
ed with  reputation  is  laid  bare, 
and  she  by  no  means  shrinks  from 
uncovering  the  worst  sores  of  society. 
She  dealt  directly  with  dangerous 
and  explosive  subjects,  incidentally 
upheld  greater  freedom  of  divorce, 
and  denied  the  eternity  of  the  tor- 
ments of  hell. 

It  was  not  only  the  plain  speak- 
ing which  alarmed,  not  only  that 
a  woman  spoke,  but  every  page 
showed  that  she  too  was  affected  by 
the  thoughts  which  claimed  rights 
for  men,  and  the  demand  for  these 
was  even  then  issuing  in  the  French 
Be  volution. 

The  book  has  faults,  grave  over 
and  above  those  incident  to  the 
time,  but  its  merits  are  great  also ; 
there  is  much  that  is  valuable  for 
these  days — it  is  fresh,  vigorous, 
eloquent;  it  should  ever  be  re- 
membered, if  not  read,  as  the  herald 
of  the  demand  that  woman  should 
be  the  equal  and  the  friend,  not  the 
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slave  and. toy  of  man.  I  will  quote 
as  a  specimen  of  her  Barcastic  ve- 
hemence the  concluding  passage  of 
this  memorahle  book : 

Let  woman  share  the  rights,  and  she 
will  emulate  the  virtues  of  man,  for  she 
must  grow  more  perfect  when  emancipated, 
or  justify  the  authoritv  which  chains  sueh 
a  weak  being  to  her  duty.  If  the  latter, 
it  will  be  expedient  to  open  a  fresh  trade 
with  Russia  for  whips,  a  present  which  a 
father  should  always  make  to  his  son-in- 
law  on  his  wedding-day,  that  a  husband 
may  keep  his  whole  fiimily  in  order  by  the 
same  means,  and  without  any  violation  of 
justice  reign,  wielding  this  sceptre,  sole 
master  of  his  house,  because  he  is  the  only 
being  in  it  who  has  reason,  the  Divine  in- 
defeasible earthly  sovereignty  breathed 
into  man  by  the  Master  of  the  Universe. 
Allowing  this  position,  women  have  not 
any  inherent  rights  to  claim,  and,  by  the 
same  rule,  their  duties  vani^  for  rights 
and  duties  are  inseparable. 

Be  just,  then,  O  ye  men  of  understand- 
ing \  and  mark  not  the  more  severely  what 
women  do  amiss  than  the  vicious  tricks  of 
the  horse  or  the  ass  for  whom  ye  provide 
provender,  and  allow  her  the  privileges 
of  ignorance  to  whom  ye  deny  the  right  of 
reason,  or  ye  will  be  worse  than  £gyptian 
taskmasters,  expecting  virtue  where  nature 
has  not  given  understanding ! 

Among  those  most  scandalised 
by  the  publication  of  the  work  were 
Mrs.  Bishop  and  Everina  WoU- 
stonecraft.  It  is  not  snrprising 
that  they  did  not  agree  with  the 
views  contained  in  it,  bat  the  small 
spite  with  which  it  is  discussed  in 
their  letters  which  still  remain 
seems  to  point  to  envy  and  jealousy 
far  more  than  to  honest  indignation 
at  opinions.  The  sisters  were  both 
in  situations,  and  in  a  degree  inde- 
pendent of  Mary's  pecuniary  aid. 
She  did  less  for  them  since  they 
needed  less,  more  for  her  own  cul- 
ture, and  more  for  her  needy  and, 
it  must  be  added,  worthless  brother 
Charles.  These  were  sins  which 
jealous  and  petty  natures  could 
neither  overlook  nor  forgive. 

Mrs.  WoUstonecrafb,  for  such  was 
the  brevet  rank  she  took  after  the 
publication  of  her  book,  determined 
to  go  to  France  for  a  few  weeks ;  her 
book  hadbeentranslated  into  French, 


she  wished  to  see  the  Revolution  at, 
as  it  then  seemed,  its  peaceful  work, 
and  to  perfect  the  French  accent  ^ 
her  scholarship  was  already  excel- 
lent. The  party  was  to  consist 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fuseli,  and  herself,  but  the  others 
were  prevented  going,  and  Mary 
went  alone  to  Paris  in  December 
1792,  boarding  at  the  house  of 
Madame  Filliettaz,  nee  Bregantz,  a 
lady  in  whose  school  at  Putney 
Mrs.  Bishop  and  Everina  had  beeu 
teachers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fuseli  had  long  been 
friends  of  Mary,  and  slander  at- 
tempted in  after  vears  to  make  out 
an  attachment  between  her  and 
Fuseli,  which  stuck  sufficiently  to 
make  even  Qodwin  surmise  that 
had  FuseU  been  free  Mary  mieht 
have  been  in  love  with  him.  But 
in  &ct  Grodwin  knew  extremely 
little  of  his  wife's  earlier  life,  nor 
was  this  a  subject  on  which  he 
had  sought  enlightenment  from 
herself.  ■  I  can  only  here  say  that 
I  fiiil  to  find  any  confirmatioii 
whatever  of  this  preposterous  stoiy, 
and  much  which  makes  directly 
against  it,  the  strongest  fact  being 
that  Maiy  remained  to  the  end  the 
correspondent  and  close  friend  of 
Mrs.  Fuseh.  She  went  to  Paris 
heart-whole,  having  reached  the 
age  of  thirty-five  without,  so  £ar 
as  I  can  discover,  any  trace  of  a 
romance  such  as  comes  into  most 
women's  lives  at  a  far  earlier  period. 

Were  it  not  that  her  life  had  been 
so  lonely,  that  her  gentlemen  friends 
had  been  staid  elderly  persons,  who 
stood  to  her  in  the  light  of  father 
or  elder  brothers,  this  might  seem 
strange  in  the  case  of  one  so  gifted 
and  so&ir. 

Like  her  mind,  however,  her 
beauty  would  appear  to  have  ripen- 
ed late.  In  July,  1792,  Mrs. 
Bishop  says  in  a  letter  to  Everina 
that  Charles  informs  her  '  that  Mrs. 
Wollstonecraft  had  grown  quite 
handsome.'  The  grudging  admis- 
sion is  more  than  confirmed  by  the 
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portrait  by  Opie,  painted  afler  his 
return  from  fVance,  and  when  the 
Traves  and  storms  of  sorrow  had  gone 
over  her.  More*  than  one  print 
was  engraved  of  that  portrait, 
in  which  is  well  preserved  its 
tender,  wistful,  childlike,  pathetic 
beauty,  with  a  look  of  plead- 
ing against  the  hardness  of  the 
world,  which  I  know  in  one  only 
other  face,  that  of  Beatrice  Cenci. 
Bat  those  prints  can  give  no  notion 
of  the  complexion,  rich,  full,  healthy, 
vivid,  of  the  clear  brown  eyes,  and 
masses  of  brownish  auburn  hair. 
The  fault  of  the  &ce  was  that  one 
eyelid  slightly  drooped.  In  spite 
of  this  defect  Southey  speaks  of  her 
eyes  as  the  most  meanuig  he  ever 
saw,  thongh  he  did  not  quite  like 
an  expression  on  her  features  '  in- 
dicating  superiority,'  whatever  that 
may  mean,  for  he  says  it  was  not 
haughtiness  or  sarcasm. 

Such  was  Mary  Woolstonecrafb 
when  she  landed  in  France.  She  had 
very  good  introductions,  amongst 
others  to  Helen  Maria  Williams, 
the  author,  great-aunt  to  the  late 
distinguished  Athanase  Coquerel. 
A  few  days  after  her  arrival  she 
saw  one  of  the  memorable  scenes  of 
the  Revolution,  and  described  it  in 
words  worthy  of  its  unique  charac- 
ter. She  thus  narrates  the  pas- 
sage of  the  King  to  his  trial  m  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Johnson  : 

About  nine  this  morning  (Dec.  26,  1792) 
the  King  passed  by  my  window,  moving 
silently  along — excepting  now  and  then  a 
few  strokes  on  the  drum,  which  rendered 
the  stillness  more  awfnl — through  empty 
streets,  surrounded  by  the  National  Guards, 
who,  clustering  round  the  carriage,  seemed 
to  deserve  the  name.  The  inhabitants 
flocked  to  their  windows,  bnt  the  casements 
were  all  shut ;  not  a  voice  was  heard,  nor 
did  I  see  anything  like  an  insultinggesture. 
For  the  first  time  since  I  entered  ]^nce  I 
bowed  to  the  majesty  of  the  people,  and 
respected  the  propriety  of  demeanour,  so 
perfectly  in  unison  with  my  own  feelings.  ^ 
I  can  scarcely  tell  you  why,  but  an  assocta- ' 
tion  of  feelings  made  the  tears  flow  insen- 
sibly from  my  eyes,  when  I  saw  Louis, 
sitting  with  more  dignity  than  I  expected 
from  his  character,  in  a  hackney  coach, 


going  to  meet  death  where  so  many  of  his 
race  have  triumphed.  My  fancy  instantly 
brought  Louis  ICIV.  before  me,  entering 
the  capital  with  all  his  pomp,  after  one  of 
the  victories  most  flattering  to  his  pride, 
only  to  see  the  sunshine  of  posterity  over- 
shadowed by  the  sublime  gloom  of  misery. 
I  have  been  alone  ever  since,  and  though 
my  mind  is  calm,  I  cannot  dismiss  the 
lively  images  that  have  fllled  my  imagina- 
tion all  the  day.  Nay,  do  not  smile,  but 
pity  me ;  for  once  or  twice,  lifting  my  eyes 
from  the  paper,  I  have  seen  eyes  glare 
through  a  glass  door  opposite  my  diair, 
and  bloody  hands  shook  at  me.  Not  the 
distant  sound  of  a  footstep  can  I  hear. 
My  apartments  are  remote  from  those  of 
the  servants,  the  only  persons  who  sleep 
with  me  in  an  immense  hotel,  one  folding- 
door  opening  after  another.  I  wish  I  had 
even  kept  the  cat  with  me !  I  want  to  see 
something  alive ;  death,  in  so  many  frightful 
shapes,  has  taken  hold  of  my  fancy.  I  am 
going  to  bed,  and  for  the  flrst  time  in  my 
life  cannot  put  out  the  candle. 

We  all  remember  that  within  a 
month  the  Eling,  whom  Mary  saw 
and  pitied,  went  on  a  sadder  jour- 
ney still.  On  January  21,  1793, 
Louis  was  beheaded,  and  before  the 
first  week  of  March  had  ended  all 
diplomatic  relations  were  over  be- 
tween England  and  France — the 
two  countries  were  at  war.  '  The 
coalised  kings  threaten  us,'  said 
Danton  ;  *  we  hurl  at  their  feet,  as 
gage  of  battle,  the  head  of  a  king.' 

Unless  Mary  had  gone  at  once, 
she  could  not  go  at  aJl.  From  the 
date  of  the  King's  death  the  posi- 
tion of  every  English  resident  in 
France  became  extremely  hazard- 
ous. The  hatred  against  the  coun- 
trymen and  the  countrywomen  of 
Pitt  can  scarcely  be  ima^ned  in 
these  calmer  times ;  and  Paris, 
always  cruel  in  panic,  was  soon 
in  the  throes  of  what  has  been  so 
well  called  *  The  Terror ! '  Want  was 
added  to  personal  danger  in  the 
case  of  many  residents ;  crowds  as- 
sembled in  the  streets,  clamouring 
for  the  barest  needs  of  life,  e^ 
'pain  et  du  savon — for  bread  and 
soap. 

Mary  shared  to  the  full  this 
want  and  difficulty.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  her  to  communicate  with 
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her  sisters,  or  to  xeoeive  remit- 
tances from  England.  The  letter 
to  Mr.  Johnson  was  the  last  tidings  of 
her  for  more  than  eighteen  months. 

The  American  oommnnity  in  Paris 
did  not  of  course  share  the  sos- 
picion,  dislike,  and  danger  which 
were  the  lot  of  the  English.  One 
of  these  Americans,  Captain  Gil- 
bert  Imlay,  became  acquainted  with 
Mary  in  the  spring  of  1793. 

After  he  left  the  American  army, 
on  the  condnsion  of  peace,  he  be- 
came a  commissioner  for  laying  out 
land  in  the  back  settlements. 
From  Kentucky  he  wrote  letters  on 
the  state  of  the  country  to  an  Irish 
Mend,  who  published  them  in 
Dublin  in  1793.  Though  they 
were  written  cwrrenie  caiamo,  and 
had  not  the  advantage  of  the  writer's 
final  revision,  the  Topographical  D«- 
scription  of  the  Western  Territory  of 
North  America  is  a  model  of  what  a 
monograph  on  a  new  country  should 
be.  It  IS  at  once  clear,  full,  and 
condensed,  is  even  now  interesting, 
and  in  its  own  day  wQ|it  through 
many  editions.  Its  language 
throughout  shows  an  educated,  ac- 
compHshed  man. 

Imlay  had  now  entered  into 
various  commercial  speculations,  of 
which  the  centre  appears  to  have 
been  Havre,  and  his  trade  was 
with  Norway  and  Sweden,  pre- 
sumablv  in  timber,  since  that  in- 
dustry had  mainly  attracted  him  in 
America.  At  the  time  of  which 
we  speak  he  was  successfol  in  com- 
merce, and  he  had  considerable 
command  of  money.  The  kindness 
he  showed  Mary  WoUstonecrafb 
disposed  her  to  look  on  him  &vour- 
ably,  she  soon  gave  him  a  very 
sincere  affection,  and  consented  to 
become  his  wife. 

I  use  this  word  deliberately, 
although  no  leg^l  ceremony  ever 
passed  between  them.  Her  view 
was  that  a  common  affection  was 
marriage,  and  that  the  marriage  tie 
should  not  bind  after  the  death  of 
love,  if  love  should  die.     It  is  pro- 


bable, however,  that,  like  manj 
others  who  hold  the  same  views, 
only  a  series  of  untoward  cir. 
cumstances  made  her  act  upon 
her  opinions.  A  legal  marriage 
with  Imlay  was  certainly  diffi- 
cult, apparently  impossible.  Her 
position  as  a  British  sahject 
was  full  of  danger — a  marriage 
would  have  forced  her  openly  to 
declare  herself  as  such.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  ceremony,  if 
any  could  have  taken  place,  wonld 
have  been  valid  in  England.  Pass- 
ing as  Imlay's  wife,  without  such 
preparatory  declaration,  her  safety 
was  assured,  and  as  his  wife  sbe 
was  acknowledged  by  him.  Charles 
Wollstonecraft  wrote  from  Phil, 
adelphia  that  he  had  seen  a  gentle- 
man who  knew  his  sister  in  Paris, 
and  that  he  waa  *  informed  that  she 
is  married  to  Captain  Imlay  of  this 
country.' 

Long  after  the  period  at  which 
we  have  now  arrived,  when  Imlay's 
affection  had  ceased,  and  his  de- 
sertion of  Mary  had  practically  be- 
gun, he  entrusted  certain  important 
business  negotiations  to  her,  and 
speaks  of  her  in  a  legal  document  as 
*Mary  Imlay,  my  best  friend  and 
wife,'  a  document  which  in  many 
cases  and  countries  would  be  con- 
sidered as  constituting  a  marriage. 
She  believed  that  his  love,  which 
was  to  her  sacred,  would  endnre. 
No  one  can  read  her  letters  without 
seeing  that  she  was  a  pure,  high- 
minded,  and  refined  woman,  and 
that  she  considered  herself,  in.  the 
eyes  of  Gk)d  and  man,  Imlay's  wife. 
Religious  as  she  was  and  with  a 
strong  moral  sense,  she  yet  made 
the  grand  mistake  of  supposing  that 
it  is  possible  for  one  woman  to  undo 
the  consecrated  custom  of  ages,  to 
set  herself  in  opposition  to  theoonrse 
of  society,  and  not  be  crushed  hy 
it.  And  she  made  the  no  less  &tal 
mistake  of  judging  Lnlay  by  her 
own  standard,  and  thinking  that  he 
was  as  true,  as  impassioned,  as  self- 
denying  as  herself. 
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Mary  WoUstonecraft  was  living 
witli  Imlay  as  his  wife  in  Paris  in 
*  Aurast  1793,  when  he  was  called 
to  Havre  on  basin  ess,  and  was 
absent  for  some  months.  Dnring 
this  period  began  the  series  of 
letters  written  to  Imlaj,  which 
were  given  np  to  her  on  their 
final  separation,  and  which  were 
pnbUshed  after  her  death.  '  They 
are,'  as  Godwin  said  of  them,  '  the 
offspring  of  a  glowing  imagination, 
and  a  heart  penetrated  with  the 
passion  it  essavs  to  describe.'  Bat 
they  are  also  the  letters  of  a  tender 
and  devoted  wife,  who  feels  no 
donbt  of  her  position.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  extracts  from  these 
letters — they  mast  be  read  as  a 
whole.  A  new  edition,  however, 
will  soon  be  published,  and  give 
the  opportani^  of  jadg^g  them. 
Towards  the  close  of  1793  Mary 
joined  Imlay  at  Havre,  and  there 
in  the  spring  of  1 794  gave  birth  to 
•a  girl,  who  received  the  name  of 
Fanny,  in  memory  of  the  dear 
friend  of  her  yonth. 

At  Havre,  as  before  in  Paris,  she 
was  left  mnch  alone,  and  tamed 
eagerly  once  more  to  literary  work. 
She  wrote  at  this  time  a  book 
which  is  almost  nnknown,  bat 
which  well  deserves  recognition, 
nnder  the  somewhat  ambitions 
title  of  An  Historical  and  Moral 
View  of  the  Origin  a/nd  Progress  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
Effect  it  has  produced  in  Europe. 
She  intended  to  complete  this  in 
three  or  foar  volames,  bat  only  one 
was  pablished,  and  went  almost 
immediately  throngh  two  editions. 

It  brings  the  history  of  the 
Revelation  down  to  the  time  of 
the  King's  removal  to  Paris,  and 
therefore  inclades  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille,  the  march  of  the  women 
on  Versailles,  and  other  dramatic 
occurrences,  which  we  all  know 
so  well  in  the  graphic  pages  of 
Carlyle.  But  she  aLso  goes  care- 
fully into  the  whole  state  of  society 
and  politics,  and  into  the  causes  of 


the  Revolution,  in  a  most 
way ;  her  remarks  are  thi 
characterised  by  a  singula 
d^esprit,  and  the  work  is, 
the  most  balanced  and  phil< 
book  I  know  on  the  Bevol 
far  as  it  had  then  gone. 

It  has  the  great  advant 
the  writer  lived  and  prese 
calmness  through  so  much 
she  describes,  and  it  is  c 
little     coloured     by    the 
opinion  of  the  time.     So 
words,  some  very  strong 
are  indeed  used  of  Marie  Ai 
showing  that    she  who  c 
those  matters  know  fiothin^ 
ally,  could  not  but  depend 
gossip;  but  this  is  intere 
showmg  what  the  view 
the  Queen  was  before  pase 
to  its  highest,  before  the  fui 
people,  with  all  the  ferocity 
and  deed  attendant  on  gpre 
lar  movements,   had  brok 
May  we  not  say  probably 
truth  lies  between  Burke' 
ling  eloquence,  and   Garl^ 
thusiastic    exclamations,    t 
scurrilous  insinuations  of 
about  the  f^tes  at  the  Triai 

Her   accounts    of    the 
siege,  and  of  the  Versailles 
are  worth  reading  beside 
the  master  to   whose    sty 
are  so  great  a  contrast, 
has  seized  on  the  comic  elc 
the  march  to  Versailles,  Mai 
stonecraft  on  the  tragic,  a 
seems  to  me  the  worthier  v 

From  Havre,  then  callec 
Marat,  in  lieu  of  its  ok 
Le  Havre  de  Gr&ce,  Mar 
when  she  could  to  her  siste 
unconscious  of  their  chi 
feeling  towards  her,  thoi 
letters  insensibly  to  herse 
to  betray  a  change  in  1 
happiness. 

Imlay  became  involved  ii 
titude  of  speculations,  wh 
dered  'him    dissatisfied    w 
competency  which  he  had 
and  thoroughly  restless.     1 
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that  he  and  his  wife  had  proposed 
to  themselyes  was  that  they  should 
settle  in  a  farm  either  in  France  or 
America,  bnt  he  now  embarked  in 
fresh  yentnres  in  Norway,  which 
woold,  he  considered,  bring  him  a 
large  fortune.  His  interest  in  Mary 
and  his  child  sensibly  cooled,  and 
though  he  allowed  them  to  join  him 
in  England— he  had  left  them  still 
longer  alone  at  Havre  than  he  had 
done  in  Paris — ^her  letters  to  him 
show  that  she  went  with  a  heavy 
heart  and  gloomy  forebodings  of 
coming  sorrow.  The  meeting  was 
but  the  prelude  to  another  long 
separation.  Lnlay's  affairs  were 
seriously  embarrassed,  and  although 
there  was  no  word  of  a  permanent 
breach,  it  was  evident  that  trade 
was,  before  all  things,  the  main 
interest  in  his  life,  and  that  nothing 
was  farther  from  his  intentions  than 
to  be  satisfied  with  competency,  if 
it  might  be  realised,  and  to  settle 
down.  It  proved  necessaiy  that 
some  one  should  go  to  Sweden  and 
Norway,  on  Imlay's  part,  to  arrange 
some  business  matters,  while  his 
own  presence  was  urgently  needed 
elsewhere.  The  voyage,  it  was 
thought,  would  prove  advantageous 
to  Mary's  health,  and  in  June  1795, 
less  than  two  months  after  their 
meeting,  she  started  on  her  journey. 

The  document  still  exists,  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken,  in 
which  Imlay  calls  her  his  wife,  and 
gives  her  plenary  powers  to  act  for 
him. 

Her  letters  to  Imlay  during  this 
period  were  afterwardis  divested  of 
all  that  was  personal  and  private, 
and  published  under  the  title 
Letters  from  Norway,  and  are  a 
thoroughly  picturesque  and  grace- 
ful description  of  a  summer  tour. 
On  her  return  to  England,  in  the 
late  autumn,  she  found  letters  await- 
ing her  from  Imlay,  which  made  it 
plain  that  he  intended  to  leave  her, 
but  offering  to  settle  an  annuity  on 
her  and  her  child.  For  herself  she 
rejected   this    offer     with    scorn. 


*  From  you,'  she  wrote,  *  I  will  not 
receive  any  more.    I  am  not  saffi- 
ciently  humbled  to  depend  on  your 
beneficence.'   They  met  agun,  when 
Imlay  attempted  to  gbss  over  the 
past,  and  it  seemed  possible  that 
for  the  child's   sake  they   might 
still  remain  together.    Bat  though 
he  had  assured  her  that  he  had  no 
other    attachment,   she  soon   dis- 
covered that  he  was  carrying  on  an 
unworthy  intrigue  under  her  own 
roof.     Driven  to  despair,  and  for  a 
time  quite  out  of  her  mind,  she 
attempted  to  drown  herself  hv  leap- 
ing from  Putney  Bridge,  and  wh^ 
that  attempt    was    frustrated,  al- 
though  she    was   quite  insensihle 
when  she  was  taken  out  of  the 
water,  she  still   nursed  for  some 
time  the  desire  of  ending  her  exist* 
enoe. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  a  great 
novelist  of  otir  day  has  oonacionsly 
borrowed  the  incident,  or  bas 
adopted  it  only  with  the  keen  in- 
sight  of  genius,  but  the  attempted 
suicide  of  Myra,  in  Danid  Bermda, 
is  in  its  touching  details  the  same 
as  that  of  Maty  WoUstonecraft. 
She,  too,  before  the  leap  which 
should  have  been  fatal,  walked  into 
the  water,  and  stood  there  awhile; 
not  however  in  the  glory  of  a  sum- 
mer sunset,  which  might  add  a 
picturesqueness  to  death,  hat  in  the 
chiU  fog  of  a  winter's  day,  in  order 
that  her  garments  might  be  suffi- 
ciently saturated  to  prevent  her 
instinctive  struggles  to  save  herself 
from  the  fate  she  deliberately  chose. 
The  unexpected  succour  given  her 
by  some  watermen,  in  a  passing  hoat, 
long  seemed  but  cruel  kindness. 

Mr.  Johnson,  as  before,  was  the 
most  helpful  and  most  cordial  among 
her  friends,  and  aided  her  once  more 
to  support  herself  by  her  pen.  She 
thenceforward  resented  all  attempts 
of  Imlay  to  provide  for  her— at- 
tempts which,  as  after  circumstances 
proved,  were  made  for  the  sake  of 
appearances,  and  not  with  any  cor- 
disJ  reality. 
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I  want  not  (she  said^  such  vulgar  com- 
fort, nor  will  I  accept  it.  I  never  wanted 
bat  your  heart;  that  gone, you  hare  nothing 
more  to  giva.  Forgive  me  if  I  say  that  I 
shall  consider  any  direct  or  indirect  attempt 
to  supply  mv  necessities  as  an  insult  I  have 
not  merited,  and  as  rather  done  out  of 
tenderness  for  your  own  reputation  than  for 
me. 

With  reference  to  Fanny's  main- 
tenance, she  neither  accepted  nor 
refused  anything.  'Yon  mnst  do 
as  yon  please  with  regard  to  the 
child/  was  her  final  decision.  Imlay 
eventually  gave  a  bond  for  a  sum 
to  be  settled  on  his  child,  the  in- 
terest to  be  devoted  to  her  educa- 
tion; but  neither  principal  nor 
interest  was  ever  paid. 

Imlay  vanishes  thenceforward 
from  our  sight,  and  we  may  care 
little  to  endeavour  to  trace  him ;  it 
would  probably  be  useless.  I  have 
found  no  mention  of  his  care  for 
his  daughter,  or,  if  he  was  still 
living,  of  sorrow  for  her  tragic 
fate  in  1816. 

In  the  literary  and  liberal  society 
among  which  she  now  mixed, 
Mrs.  Beveley,  afterwards  the  Mrs. 
Gisbome  to  whom  were  written 
Shelley's  well-known  lines,  was, 
perhaps,  her  most  intimate  friend. 
From  her,  and  from  Miss  Hayes, 
Mrs.  Shelley  in  after  life  heard 
almost  all  that  she  knew  of  her 
mother.  Miss  Hayes  was  a  lady  of 
some  little  literary  fame  in  her  own 
day,  which  faxae  she  long  survived, 
dying  in  1843,  i^edeighiy-three.  At 
her  house  Mary  Wollstonecraft  met 
William  Gk)dwin  once  or  twice  be- 
fore she  went  to  Norway,  and  there 
they  met  again  when  after  her 
separation  from  Inday  she  went 
once  more  into  society. 

From  the  testimony  of  these 
loving  friends  Mrs.  Shelley  g^ves 
the  following  picture  of  her  mother. 
Her  note  is  especially  interesting  as 
showing  the  sympathy,  partly  in- 
tellectual, partly  physical,  felt  by 
the  gifted  daughter  for  the  still 
more  gifted  mother,  who  died  in 
giving  her  birth. 


Mary  Wollstonecraft  (saysM 
was  one  of  those  beings  who  a 
perhaps  in  a  generation  to  gil( 
with  a  ray  which  no  difference 
nor  chance  of  circumstances 
Her  genius  was  undeniable.  81 
bred  in  the  hard  school  of  adi 
having  experienced  the  sorrows 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed, 
desire  was  kindled  in  her  to  din 
sorrows.  Her  souud  understand 
trepidity,  her  sensibility  and  ea 
thy,  stamped  all  her  writings 
and  truth,  and  endowed  them  wi 
charm  which  enchants  while  it 
She  was  one  whom  all  loved  wh 
seen  her.  Many  years  are  pi 
that  beating  heart  has  been  laid 
still  grave,  but  no  one  who  has 
her  speaks  of  her  without  enthue 
ration.  Did  she  witness  an  act  0 
she  came  boldly  forward  to  point 
induce  its  reparation;  was  th 
between  friends  or  relatives,  s 
the  weaker  party,  and  by  her  ean 
and  kindliness  awoke  latent  af 
healed  all  wounds.  '  Open  as  d 
ing  charity,'  with  a  heart  brimf 
rous  affection,  yearning  for  syn 
had  fallen  on  evil  days,  and  1: 
been  one  course  of  hardship,  pov 
struggle  and  bitter  disappointm< 

Godwin  met  her  at  the  momei 
was  deeply  depressed  by  the  in^ 
one  utterly  incapable  of  appre 
excellence,  who  had  stolen 
and  availed  himself  of  her  ex( 
thoughtless  generosity  to  plu 
difficulties  and  then  desert  her. 
worldly  difficulties,  Indeed,  she  sc 
compared  with  her  despair  of 
confidence  betrayed;  and  whei 
could  conquer  the  misery  whic 
her  heart,  she  struggled  cheerfu 
the  poverty  which  was  her  inhei 
to  do  her  auty  by  her  darling  cl 

Godwin's  first  impressi* 
was  not  a  pleasing  one.   £ 
to  hear  Tom  Paine  talk, 
also  of  the   party,   and 
silent   man,  and  he  thou 
Imlay  talked  too  much, 
also  an  extremely  fastidic 
and    had  been    offended 
slight  verbal  inaccuracies 
seemed  to  him  such,  in  h 
works.      But    after    rea< 
Letters  from   Norway^    h 
about  her  culture  were  y 
tered.     He  saw  that  the  1 
if  indeed  they  had  ezis 
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\)ui  superficial,  and  be  speedily 
yielded  to  the  charrxL  whicli  all  who 
knew  her  recognised.  She  on  her 
side  found  that  she  could  love 
again,  and  an  attachment  was  soon 
understood  between  them,  though 
not  at  once  declared  to  the  world. 
Godwin  writes  of  this  period : 

The  partialitj  we  conceived  for  each 
other  was  in  that  mocle  which  I  have 
Always  considered  as  the  purest  and  most 
refined  style  of  love.  It  grew  with  equal 
advances  in  the  mind  of  each.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  most  minute 
observer  to  have  said  who  was  before  and 
who  was  after.  One  sex  did  not  take  the 
priority  which  long-established  custom  has 
awarded  it,  nor  the  other  overstep  that 
delicacy  which  is  so  severely  imposed.  I  am 
not  conscious  that  either  party  can  assume 
to  have  been  the  agent  or  the  patient,  the 
toil*  spreader  or  ihe  prey  in  the  affair. 
When  in  the  course  of  things  the  disclosure 
•came,  there  was  nothing  in  a  manner  for 
either  party  to  disclose  to  the  other.  There 
was  no  period  of  throes  and  resolute  ex- 
planation  attendant  on  the  tale.  It  was 
friendship  melting  into  love. 

The  relation  into  which  they  now 
•entered  was  an  extremely  happy 
one.  Both  held  the  same  yiews  on 
marriage,  yet  both  felt  the  need  of 
heing  inconsistent  It  should  be  in 
their  opinion  apart  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  forms,  yet  for  the  sake 
of  the  child  who  was  to  be  bom, 
and  for  the  sake  of  society,  the 
ceremony  took  place  at  Old  St. 
Pancras  Church  on  March  29, 
1797.  It  was  characteristic  of 
Oodwin  that  he  did  not  notice  the 
circumstance  in  his  minute  and 
careful  diary,  so  wholly  did  he  re- 
gard it  as  superfluous,  the  marriage 
haying  been  binding  on  his  heart 
and  conscience  long  before. 

And  now  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
had  a  season  of  real  calm  in  her 
stormy  life.  Godwin  for  once  only 
in  his  life  was  stirred  by  a  real  pas- 
sion, and  his  admiration  for  his 
wife  equalled  his  affection.  The 
yexy  slight  clouds  which  arose  now 
and  then  were  of  a  transient  cha- 
racter, and  sprang  from  Mary  Woll- 
stonecatfcft's  exoessiye  sensitiyeness 


and  eager  quickness  of  temper. 
These  were,  perhaps,  occasionallj 
tried  by  Gk>dwin's  confirmed  bach^ 
lor  habits,  and  also  by  the  fact  that 
he  took  au  pi^d  de  la  Uttre  ail 
that  she  had  said  about  the  inde- 
pendence of  women,  when  in  truth 
she  leant  a  good  deal  on  the  aid  of 
others. 

In  some  respects  she  was  content 
to  acquiesce  in  his  bachelor  ways ; 
they  adopted  a  singular  device  for 
their  uninterrupted  student  life. 
Gk)d win's  strong  yiew  of  the  possi- 
bility  that  people  may  weary  of  being 
always  togetlier,  led  him  to  take 
rooms  in  a  house  about  twenty  doors 
from  that  in  the  Polygon,  Somers 
Town,  which  was  their  joint  home. 
To  this  study  he  repaired  as  soon 
as  he  rose  in  the  morning,  rarely 
eyen  breakfasting  at  the  Polygon, 
and  here  also  he  often  slept.  Each 
was  engaged  in  his  and  her  own 
literary  occupations,  and  they  seldom 
met,  unless  they  walked  out  to- 
gether, till  dinner-time  each  daj. 

We  agreed  also  (says  Godwin)  in  con- 
demning the  notion  that  a  man  and  bis 
wife  cannot  visit  in  mixed  society  bat  in 
company  with  each  other,  and  ve  nther 
sought  occasions  of  deviating  from  than  in 
complying  with  this  role. 

When  the  marriage  was  declared, 
some  time  after  it  had  taken  place, 
it  was  cordiaUy  receiyed  by  all  bat 
Mrs.  Inchbald,  one  of  Godwin's 
oldest  friends.  All  else,  the  Lambs, 
Holoroft)  Mrs.  Reyeley,  Mr.  John- 
son, found  that  they  had  gained 
two  friends,  if  they  had  only  known 
one  before,  that  the  marriage  bad 
brought  out  the  higher  qualities  of 
each. 

But  the  brighter  life  was  to  last 
but  a  short  time.  In  five  months 
after  the  marriage  was  declared  it 
ended  unexpectedly  and  tragicallj. 
Mary  had  suffered  so  little  when 
Fanny  was  bom,  that  she  was,  per- 
haps, imprudent  before  the  birtb  of 
her  next  child.  Mary  Godwin, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Shelley,  was  bom 
at  20  minutes  past  11,  Angostjo, 
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1797.  At  first  all  seemed  going  on 
well,  but  fever  set  in,  and  in  spite 
of  the  most  nntiring  care  of  Dr. 
Fordyce,  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  and 
tender  nnrses  among  her  friends, 
Mary  Wollstonecraft  Gbdwin  died 
on  September  10,  at  20  minntes 
past  8  in  the  morning. 

Miss  Hayes,  who  had  been  with 
her,  wrote  thus  to  Mr.  Hugh  Skeys : 

Myself  and  Mrs.  Fenwick  were  the  two 
female  firiends  that  were  with  Mn.  GK)dwin 
during  her  last  illness.  Mrs.  Fenwick 
attended  her  from,  the  beginning  of  her 
confinement  with  scarcely  any  intermission. 
I  was  with  her  for  the  four  last  days  of  her 
life;  and  though  I  have  had  but  little 
experience  of  scenes  of  this  sort,  yet  I  can 
confidently  affirm  that  my  imagination 
could  never  have  pictured  to  me  a  mind  so 
tranquil  under  affliction  so  great.  .  .  .  Her 
whole  soul  seemed  to  dwell  with  anxious 
fondness  on  her  friends ;  and  her  affections, 
which  were  at  all  times  more  alive  than 
perhaps  those  of  any  other  human  being, 
Beemea  to  gather  new  disinterestedness 
upon  this  trying  occasion.  The  attachment 
and  regret  of  those  who  surrounded  her 
seemed  to  increase  every  hour ;  and  if  her 
principles  are  to  be  judged  of  by  what  1  saw 
of  her  death,  I  shoidd  say  that  no  principles 
could  be  more  conducive  to  calmness  and 
consolation. 

Miss  Fenwick  wrote  to  Eyerina 
Wollstonecraft  for  Godwin,  in  the 
same  strain,  and  says  : 

It  is  not  possible  to  describe  the  unremit- 
ting and  devoted  attentions  of  her  hus- 
band. .  .  . 

No  woman  was  ever  more  happy  in 
marriaee  than  Mrs.  Godwin.  Who  ever 
endured  more  anguish  than  Mr.  Godwin 
endures?  Her  description  of  him  in  the 
very  last  moments  of  her  recollection  was, 
*  He  is  the  kindest,  best  man  in  the  world.' 

It  has  often  been  noticed,  so  often 
that  the  subject  is  trite,  how  often 
a  vein  of  comedy  is  found  in  the 
deepest  tragedies  of  life.  This  is 
exemplified  in  a  remark  of  Gk>dwin 
to  his  dying  wife,  too  characteristic 
of  that  nnaentimental  materialist  to 
be  passed  oyer.  In  one  of  Mary 
Wollstonecraft's  last  hours,  when 
she  was  suffering  acute  agony,  Mr. 
Basil  Montagu  ran  to  Dr.  Carlisle, 
and  returned  before  the  physician 


with  an  anodyne  which 
ministered  himself,  raising 
bed  to  give  it.  The  medi 
an  immediat'O  effect,  and  sh 
to  her  husband,  who  held  h 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  ss 
Godwin,  I  am  in  heavei 
even  at  that  moment  Groc 
clined  to  be  entrapped  intc 
mission  that  heaven  existec 
calmly  replied,  'You  mean, : 
that  your  physical  sensat 
somewhat  easier.' 

How    much    he    Ipved 

S roved  by  her  exquisite 
rawn  by  his  hand,  in  his  ; 
St  Leon^  where  Marguerit< 
the  sweetest  characters 
fiction  of  that  day,  is  unmi 
sketched  from  the  recolle 
the  writer's  married  life. 

Mary  GMwin  was  burie 
she  had  been  married,  at 
Pancras.  This  was  then 
almost  a  country  churchya 
its  pretty  Norman  chui 
bowered  in  trees.  A  large 
willow  shadowed  the  grave 
There  sixteen  years  afi 
the  child  whose  birth  had 
so  fatal  to  her  mother  used 
her  books  in  the  warm 
June  to  spend  every  hour  s 
call  her  own.  Behind  the  c 
boughs  she  made  her  stu 
found  peace  from  a  stepmoi 
never  loved  her,  and  a  fathi 
his  increasing  difficulties  a 
stitutional  unfitness  to  h 
charge  of  a  warm-hearted,  ii 
girl,  made  hard  and  unsvmpi 
There  Shelley  found  her  < 
books,  and  their  intimacy 
till  over  her  mother's  restii 
Mary  Godwin  placed  her 
his,  and  linked  her  fortui 
his  own.  But  that  event 
to  another  biography  and 
generation. 

Old  St.  Pancras  churehj 
seen  strange  vicissitudei 
Metropolitan  and  the  Midls 
ways  breke  in  on  its  pea 
when  I  visited  it  some  yea 
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search  for  Mary  Wollstonecraft's 
original  grave,  I  thought  I  had 
seldom  seen  a  place  of  the  dead  so 
desecrated.  Once  more  the  wilder- 
ness  blossoms  as  the  rose ;  it  has 
become  a  pnblic  garden,  well  tended 
and  ^r.  Bnt  neither  in  its  shame 
nor  its  reparation  did  Mary  WoU- 
stonecraft  lie  there.  When  the 
railways  invaded  the  spot,  and 
Godwin  had  lain  some  yeai-s  by  his 
wife*s  side,  their  grandson  Sir  Percy 
Shelley  removed  their  remains  to 
Bonmemonth  chnrchvard  to  the 
grave  where  he  had  laid  his  mother, 
it  is  scarcely  credible,  bnt  it  is  yet 
the  £BMst,  that  strong  objection  was 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Bonme- 
month clergy  to  an  inscription 
which  recorded  on  the  grave  the 
works  by  which  each  was  known, 
and  indeed  to  the  very  transference 
of  the  bodies.  Bnt  kinder  and 
wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and  on  a 
sunny  bank  sloping  to  the  west, 
among  the  resetted  crosses  of 
many  who  have  died  in  more  ortho- 
dox beliefs,  lie  those  who  at  least 
might  each  of  them  have  said : 

Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men. 

It  is  always  idle  to  speculate  on 
what  might  have  been.    Yet  fancy 


will  sometimes  enjoy  idleness,  and 
it  is  difficult  not  to  think  for  a 
moment  on  those  two  lives  of  God- 
win and  his  wife,  one  shortened  so 
untimeously,  one  so  blighted.    No 
one  can  doubt  that  each  had  a  power 
to  supplement  and  improve  at  onoe 
the  life  and  genius  of  the  other, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Maiy  God- 
win's calm  faith  might  have  soften- 
ed  her  husband's  ruggedness — his 
critical  £aculiy  would  have  matured 
her  style,  and   pruned  her  Inxn- 
riant  &ncy.     She  had  been  more 
schooled    in    the  actual  work  of 
life  than   he,   and  her  experience 
might    have    saved    her  hnshand 
ibx>m    the    unfortunate   pecnniaiy 
difficulties  which  were  so  great  a 
burden  on  his   later  years.    But 
this  was  not  to  be.     She  died  in 
her  prime,  intellectual  and  physical, 
leaving  to  the  daughter  to  whom 
she  then  gave  birth  a  mingled  in- 
heritance of  genius  and  samiess,  of 
filial  duty  met  by  coldness  at  home, 
of   deep  wedded   joys,  and  deep 
widowed  sorrows.     Her   opinions 
have  become  in  many  particnlan 
the  commonplaces  of  our  own  day, 
while  she  who  was  the  first  to 
proclaim  what  is  now  held  inno- 
cently was  forgotten  or  assailed. 
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THK  time  is  at  hand  when  Par- 
liament will  have  to  take  into 
oonsideration  the  reappointment  of 
the  Railway  Commissioners.  This 
announcement  may  seem  to  cany 
with  it  little  significance,  bat 
in  the  fact  are  involved  ques- 
tions of  no  little  moment  to  the 
mercantile  community.  By  the 
Act  of  July  21,  1873,  ^^®  period 
for  which  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners were  appointed  was  limited 
to  '  five  years  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act  and  thenceforth  until  the 
•end  of  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
liament.'  Railway  shareholders 
throughout  the  Kingdom  have, 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  been  reminded 
of  the  fact.  Some  time  ago  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Railway  Deben- 
tures and  the  Railway  OommiS'- 
sioners  was  published  and  widely 
circulated,  and  from  the  expression 
of  approval  it  has  met  with  from  Sir 
Daniel  Oooch  and  other  chairmen 
of  railway  companies,  the  pamph- 
let may  be  taken  as  a  fair  exposi- 
tion of  the  views  entertained 
by  the  railway  interest.  Its 
author,  Mr.  Carter,  was  at  one 
period  the  most  eminent  railway 
solicitor  of  the  day,  and  sat  some- 
time for  Coventry.  For  some  years 
be  was  legal  adviser  to  both  the 
London  and  North- Western  and 
the  Midland  Companies,  and  great 
were  the  services  he  rendered  these 
powerful  corporations.  Having  re- 
tired from  the  labours  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  espoused  the  railway 
interest^  and  by  his  decease  the 
railway  companies  have  lost  a 
powerml  champion. 

On  more  thsku  one  occasion,  at 
meetings  of  railway  shareholders, 
the  members  have  been  urged  to 
exert  themselves  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  reappointment  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  to  resist  any 


attempt  to  increase  their  powers. 
For  example,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Great  Western  Company,  the  chair- 
man, Sir  D.  Gh)och,  took  occasion 
to  call  special  attention  to  Mr.  Car- 
ter's pamphlet,  and  advised  every 
shareholder  not  only  to  read  it, 
but  to  aid  the  directors  in  getting 
the  views  expressed  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  where,  he  re- 
marked, the  battle  would  have  to 
be  fought.  When,  therefore,  the 
question  comes  before  the  House,  a 
stout  battle  may  be  expected,  and 
every  available  resource  of  the 
great  railway  interest  will  doubtless 
be  pressed  into  the  service  to  get 
rid  of  what  the  companies  regard 
as  the  oppressive  and  intrusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  writer  of  the  present  paper 
having  directed  his  attention  to  the 
subject  of  railway  legislation,  and 
having,  moreover,  had  the  advan- 
tage of  practical  experience,  has 
ventured  to  set  forth  views  upon 
the  subject  which  he  believes  to  be 
in  accordance  with  those  enter- 
tained by  the  trading  community  of 
the  country. 

The  pleas  put  forward  in  the 
railway  interest  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  follows : 

(i)  That  shareholders  have  in- 
vested their  money  on  the  fiuth  of 
the  tolls  and  rates  authorised  by 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

(2)  That  the  power  exercised 
by  the  Railway  Commissioners  to 
enforce  through  rates  amounts  to  a 
power  to  confiscate  the  property 
of  the  companies. 

(3)  That  the  powers  vested  in  the 
Commissioners  as  to  through  rates 
abrogate  and  repeal  provisions  of 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

(i)  With  respect  to  the  argu- 
ment that  investaients  in  railways 
have  been  made  solely  on  the  se- 
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cnrity  of  the  rates  and  tolls  which 
Parliament    has    authorised     the 
railway  companies  to  demand,   it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  idea  is 
so  ingenious  that  the  majority  of 
shareholders  will  be  startled  at  its 
novelty ;  but  the  plea  is  as  untenable 
as  it  is  ingenious.     The  idea  of 
having  invested  money  in  a  railway 
solely  because  by  Act  of  Parliament 
a  certain  strictly  defined  sum  might 
be  demanded  for  services  rendered, 
will    surely  not    be  regarded    by 
thoughtful  capitalists  as  one  of  the 
wisest    of   proceedings.       If     the 
theory  holds  good  are  the  compa- 
nies justified  in  uniformly  depart- 
ing from  the  legal  scale  of  charges  P 
Ought  they  not  to    demand    the 
exact  tolls  authorised  in  the  special 
Acts  P     Assuredly  so,  neither  more 
nor     less.       The      theory,     how- 
ever,   cannot    be    sustained,    for 
as    a    &ct    shareholders    invested 
their  money  because  they  believed 
that    the  general   prospects   were 
good,  and  they  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  the  managers  would  be 
able  by  the  exercise  of  judgment 
and  experience  to  make  the  line 
pay ;    no    thought    ever    troubled 
their    minds    about     legal     rates 
or  tolls.     It    is  doubtful  whether 
more   than    a    handful    of   share- 
holders are  even  cognisant  of  the 
existence  of    Parliamentary   tolls, 
and    much    more     than     doubtful 
whether  they  are  acquainted  with 
their  nature  and  extent.    Indeed, 
valuable  service  would  be  rendered  to 
the  mercantile  community  if  a  dear 
and  authoritative  explanation  were 
given  upon  the  subject  of  rates  and 
tolls  as  fixed  by  the  special  Acts  of 
the  different  companies.      In  the 
absence  of  such  an  authoritative  ex- 
planation, I  put  forth  the  following 
as  the  position  of  the  matter.  In  the 
first  place,  the  schemes  of  statutory 
rates,  tolls,  Ac.,  were  for  the  most 
part  settled  when  railways  were  in 
their  infancy;  it  was  not  foreseen 
that  railway  companies  would  be 
what  they  have   become — general 


carriers ;  the  notion  prevailed  that 
railways  would  be  principally  used 
for  conveying  the  vehicles  of  other 
people  mm.  station  to  station, 
hence  the  use  of  the  term  '  tolls/ 
At  the  period  these  euactmento 
were  made,  through  lack  of  experi- 
ence, the  provisions  were  neither 
exact  enough  nor  suf&cisntly  com. 
prehensive.  That  most  of  them  are 
utterly  impracticable  for  existing 
circumstances  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged, in  fact  charges  are  often 
fixed  without  any  reference  to  legal 
maximum  rates.  The  chief  value 
of  statutory  tolls  may  be  said 
to  be  the  use  made  of  them 
by  railway  managers,  who,  in 
answer  to  complaints  made  hj 
traders  of  excessive  charges,  are 
always  ready  with  the  stereotyped 
answer,  viz.  an  appeal  to  their 
Parliamentary  powers. 

The  difficulty  of  this  question 
may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  not  fewer  than  3,000  spe- 
cial Acts  in  existence,  the  phraseo- 
logy of  which  with  regard  to 
rates  and  tolls  is'  so  perplexing  and 
obscure  as  to  be  open  to  almost  any 
number  of  constructions.  In  order 
that  a  fisdr  knowledge  of  the  provi- 
sions may  be  gained  I  would  ezpkin 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  rates^^ 
goods  are  clashed  in  the  Acts 
under  four  general  heads,  the 
fourth  class  being  subject  to  the 
highest  rate.  In  each  class  are  enu- 
merated say  a  dozen  descriptions 
of  raw  materials  or  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, but  the  last  and  highest 
class,  beit  remarked,  concludes  with 
the  indefinite  but  comprehensive 
words,  '  all  other  wares,  merchan- 
dise, articles,  matters,  or  things/ 
Hence,  there  is  the  remarkable  fact 
that  certain  goods,  inasmuch  as  they 
do  not  happen  to  be  enumerated^ 
but  which  by  affinity  should  come  in 
a  cheaper  class,  are  subject  to  be- 
ing classified  at  the  highest  rate, 
the  companies  shielding  themselves 
under  the  words  at  the  end 
of   the  clause,  'all   other  wares, 
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mercbandise,  articles,  matters,  and 
things.'  In  the  Report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Railway  Amal- 
gamation, upon  this  question  of 
Parliamentary  rates  the  following 
remarks  appear :  '  The  present  loose 
and  imperfect  olassificafdon  of  rates 
in  the  special  Acts  leaves  it  in  the 
power  of  the  companies  arbitrarily 
to  place  in  one  class  or  another,  or 
to  remove  from  class  to  class,  the 
many  ennmerated  goods.'  Again, 
to  show  their  uselessness  as  a 
general  rule,  it  is  further  observed : 
*  Legal  maximum  rates  afford 
little  real  protection  to  the  public, 
once  they  are  always  fixed  so  high 
that  it  is  or  becomes  sooner  or  later 
the  interest  of  the  companies  to 
carry  air  lower  rates.'  This  con. 
elusion  of  the  committee^  be  it 
noticed,  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  statement  I  set  out  with,  that 
these  rates  are  useful  chiefly  as 
arguments  to  foe  advanced  by  rail- 
way officiate  in  support  of  exorbi- 
tant rates,  in  cases  where  from 
various  reasons  or  from  arbitrary 
motives  they  may  wish  to  exact 
them. 

(2)  I  now  pass  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  arguments  against 
the  powers  g^ven  to  the  Com- 
missioners to  decide  between  rail- 
way companies  in  their  disputes  as 
to  through  rates.  With  regard  to 
this  point  it  is  asserted  by  Mr. 
Garter:  'It  now  appears  that 
over  these  rates  and  toUs  [the 
Parliamentary  tolls]  sach  powers 
of  revision  have  been  given 
to  the  Railway  Commissioners, 
created  by  the  Act  of  1873,  as  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  on  whose 
report  the  Act  was  said  to  have 
lioen  founded,  *'  amount  to  a  power 
to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  com'" 
panics,**  and  of  course  of  their  credi- 
tors.' '  I  venture  to  submit  that  the 
use  here  made  of  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 


mittee is  unwarrantec 
lated  to  mislead.    Th< 
in  using  the  words 
dealing    with    altoget 

?uestion,  viz.  a  propc 
Sommissioners  should 
ed  to  revise  rates  gen 
opinion    of   the    Com 
quoted  cannot  therefoi 
an  argument  against  ] 
to  the  Commissioners 
'through  rates.'      Soi 
examined  before  the  C 
pressed  an  opinion  thai 
be  '  periodical  revision 
fares'  by  the  Commi 
under  this  particular 
Committee  say  very  p: 
it  is  to  be  purely  ar^ 
rale  is  to  be  laid  do 
the  revisers,  the  powe 
will  amount  to  a  powei 
the  property  of  the  co 
To  arrive  at  a  co; 
the  question  of  'thro 
should  be  borne  in  : 
evidence    given  befoi 
Committee  abundantl 
traders  were  frequen 
a  disadvantage,  and 
rience  much  loss  and 
through  the  difficnltj 
through  rates  overth 
or  more  companies; 
fact,    being    as  thor 
were  erected  at  the 
each   railway.      In 
of  through  rates  the 
considerable  doubt  ai 
mate  cost  of  freight^ 
consequence  to  quote 
goods  delivered  to  par 
nirther,  he  is  subjec 
of  overcharge,    supp 
quently  by  delay  occa 
or  more  bookings.    J: 
to  the  arranging  of 
sometimes    arises   fn 
entered  into  between  1 
the  trader  in  these 
has  no  chance  of  obts 
until  the  companies 


>  The  words  italicised  are  quoted  ftom  the  Report  of  the  Joint  C 
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no  mmsnal  occnrrenoe  for  a  railway 
company  in  answer  to  an  applioation 
from  a  trader  for  a  through  rate  to 
reply,  '  We  cannot  arrange  this  rate, 
for  the  other  company  or  companies 
will  not  agree.'  An  application  to 
the  other  company  is  subject  to  the 
same  reply. 

The  Joint  Committee  saw  that 
someremedy  was  needed,  and  there- 
fore  in  recommendation  No.  XVI. 
they  say :  '  The  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Act  ought  to  be  explained  by 
enabling  every  raUway  company  to 
make  through  rates  from  or  to  any 
station  on  its  own  line  to  or  from 
any  station  on  any  other  line,  with 
a  provision  that  if  any  objection  be 
made  to  the  proposed  rate  or  division 
as  unfair,  and  no  agreement  can  be 
come  to,  the  Commissioners  shall, 
upon  the  applioation  of  any  of  the 
companies   interested,    decide    the 
matter  in  dispute.'     The  powers  of 
ihe  Commissioners  are  precisely  in 
accordance    with  this    recommen- 
dation.   Further,  it  was  suggested, 
by  more  than  one  railway  witness 
examined   before  the    Committee, 
tiiatthrough  rates  should  beenforced 
by  a  competent  court.    For  instance. 
Sir  E.  W.   Watkin,  in  answer  to 
Question  4,495,  said,  *  I  would  im- 
pose upon  every  company  the  duly  of 
making  a  through  rate,  leaving  the 
money  division  to  be  amatter  of  arbi- 
tration.' Mr.  F.  Broughton,  Manager 
of  the  Mid-Wales  Railway,  Question 
3,290,  remarked,  'Asregaids  .  .  . 
through  rates,  I  say  that  they  [the 
proposed    Commissioners]    should- 
have  unlimited  powers/     Several 
applications  have  been  made  to  the 
Commissioners  by  «mall  companies 
which  have  been  unable  to  arrange 
rates   with  the  larger  companies  ;> 
that  is  to  say,  the  weak  have  had  to 
appeal  for  protection  against  the 
power  of  the  strong.     In  the  words 
of  Mr.Brdughton,  *  There  is  «  great 
deal  of  delay  and  expense,  andcoon^ 
sequent  abuse  and  oppression,  on 
the  part  of  the  larger  companies  to 
the  smaller  ones,' 


The  case  in  fiust  stands  thus: 
upon  mercantile  application  a  com- 
pany proposes  a  uirough  rate  to 
some  point  on  the  line  of  another 
company.  No  agreement  can  be 
come  to  as  to  the  rate  suggested, 
and  therefore-  an  appeal  is  made  to 
the  Commissioners  to  decide,  not^  be 
it  observed,  as  between  theconsignor 
and  the  companies;  the  Commission- 
ers are  not  entrusted  with  power  to 
alter  or  reduce  the  rate  charged  to 
the  public,  but,  it  being  a  master  of 
public  necessity  that  facility  should 
be  afforded  for  the  transit  of  through 
traiBc,the  Gk)venimenthas  delegated 
to  ihem  the  power  of  settling  any 
such  points  of  dispute  between  con- 
tending companies.  According  to 
the  words  of  the  Act,  '  The  Commis- 
sioners shall  consider  whether  the 
granting  of  the  rate  is  a  due  and 
reasonable  facility  in  the  interest  of 
the  public,  and  whether,  having  re- 
gard to  the  circumstances,  the  ronte 
proposed  is  a  reasonable  one>  and 
shall  allow  or  refuse  the  rate  scoot- 
dingly. 

A  complaint  on  behalf  of  the 
companies  is  raised  that  there  is  no 
appeal  firom  the  judgment  of  the 
Commissioners:  of  course  not;  the 
Railway  Commission  was  appointed 
by  Parliament  as  the  court  (^appeal, 
and  the  Conuowsioners  chosen  were 
sapposed  to  be,  from  legal  know- 
ledge or  practical,  railway  expe- 
rience, the  joaost  qnaliEed  persons 
to  form  such  .a  tribunal.  It  would 
be  a  strange  policy  to  appe^ 
from  their  deciium  to  a  court  in 
every  way  less  competent.  Agpun, 
if  therp  is  to  be  the  power  ,of  ap- 
peal, what  individual  .qould  con- 
test any  injustice  if  he  had  to  fight 
against  a  powei£il  qompany  who 
could  take  him  ^m  court  to.  comt? 
The  remarks  of  the  late  Ijord 
Campbell,  during  a  debate  in  the 
BJonse  of  Jiondp  on  '  the  C%nal  and 
Railway  TcafficAct^  1854,' are  to  the 
point.  His  Lordship  said,  *  They  were 
to  form.,  a  just  judgment  on  all 
matters  of  complaint  relating   to 
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railway  management  that  might 
come  before  them.  .  .  .  The  judges, 
and  himself  among  them,  felt  them- 
selves incompetent  to  decide  on  these 
matters.' 

Complaint  is  made  that  the 
powers  of  the  Commissioners  as  to 
through  rates  are  g^ven  'not  in 
langitage  known  to  the  law,  hut  in  the 
familiar  phraseology  of  the  carrying 
trade.*  It  is  not  surprising  that 
one  who  passed  so  many  years  in 
legal  pursuits  should  thus  object  to 
the  introduction  of  familiar  phraseo- 
logy into  Acts  of  Parliament ;  per- 
sons, however,  outside  the  profes- 
sion will  welcome  the  introduction 
of  lang^nage  '  unddrstanded  of  the 
people.'  If  the  intention  was 
to  show  that  it  is  for  the  benefit 
of  shareholders  that  Acts  of  Par- 
liament should  be  constructed  so 
that  lawyers  only  can  interpret 
their  provisions,  I  venture  to  think 
few  disinterested  people  will  be 
found  to  agree  with  such  an  idea. 

(3)  I  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  statement  *  that  all 
the  powers  conferred  by  many  hun- 
dzed  Acts  of  Parliament  to  levy 
rates  and  tolls,  on  the  faith  of  which 
the  companies  have  made  their 
railways,  and  the  debenture  holders 
have  lent  their  money,  are  in  effect, 
80  far  as  through  traffic  is  concerned, 
entirely  abrogated  and  repealed,  and 
in  lieu  thereof  the  companies  can 
henceforth  demand  such  rates  only 
as  the  Railway  Commissioners  may 
^  consider  a  due  andreasonahlefactliiy 
tn  the  interest  of  the  public,"  of  the 
meaning  and  effect  of  which  ex^ 
pression  the  Commissioners  are  the 
sole  judges.'  (Mr.  Carter's  pamph- 
let, pp.  s,  6.)  To  affirm  that  the 
powers  granted  to  the  Commissioners 
as  to  through  rates  are  powers  to 
confiscate  the  property  of  the  com- 
panies, and  to  assert  that  the  Par- 
Hamentary  rates  and  tolls  *  are  en- 
tirely abrogated  and  repealed,'  is 
simply  an  abuse  of  language,  but 
not  hkely  to  mislead  or  embarrass 
the  minds  of  those  acquainted  with 


the  facts  of'  the  case.  If  it  could 
have  been  shown  that  in  any  single 
instance  decisions  of  the  Commis^- 
sioners  had  had  any  such  effect,  the 
use  of  such  language  would  have 
been  justifiable,  but  no  attempt  of 
the  kind  is  made  nor  a  particle  of  evi- 
dence adduced  in  support  of  the 
statement.  Further  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  the  power  to  appeal  to 
the  Commissioners  is  strictly  Umited 
to  railway  companies,  nevertheless  it 
is  feared  that  the  power  vested  in 
the  Commissioners  will  be  used  to 
hand  over  the  earnings  of  one  com* 
pany  to  a  rival  or  unfriendly  com« 
pany,  and  this  without  any  attempt 
to  justify  the  ground  of  such  fear* 
As  appeals  are  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  companies  themselves,  it  may 
safely  be  concluded  that  not  one  of 
them  would  resort  to  the  Commis- 
sioners if  there  were  the  remotest  pos- 
sibility of  a  confiscation  of  properly. 
Just  as  I  had  arrived  at  this  point 
in  the  present  paper  a  copy  ot  the 
Commissioners'  Report  for  the  year 
1877  reached  my  hands:  nothing 
could  be  more  appropriate  than  the 
opinion  expressed  th^*ein  upon  thia 
through  rate  question.  The  Com- 
missioners remark  as  follows : 

We  have  seen  it  stated  here  and  there 
that  this  right  [to  allow  or  refuse  through 
rates]  is  fraught  with  posBible  danger  to 
railway  property.  But  certainly  as  yet  it 
has  done  no  harm,  rather  it  has  been  of 
excellent  effect  as  an  additional  motive  to 
harmony  of  arrangements,  and  an  additional 
motire  to  connected  companies  to  act  as 
t>ne  oonoem  in  movidiag  for  the  farwaiding 
of  throngh  tniffi&  At  the  same  time  th& 
jpower  we  exercise  in  this  matter  is  clogged 
with  some  restrictions,  which  wonla  he 
better  removed,  and  of  coarse  a  power  that 
can  only  be  exercised  at  the  instance  of  a 
railway  company  is  of  no  help  in  cbms 
where  the  interests  of  railways  and  the 
public  are  different.  .  .  .  We  are  au- 
thorised to  make  any  division  of  a  rate  wo 
please,  but  if  we  grant  the  rate  at  all  we 
must  grant  it  at  the  amount  as  a  whole  at 
which  it  has  stood  in  the  notice  given  of  it 
by  the  ^^lieant  company  to  the  other 
companies.  We  would  suggest  that  we 
should  have  the  same  power  over  the  amount 
.of  a  through  rate  that  we  have  over  ita 
apportionment. 
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Enongh  haa  been  said  to  indicate 
the  general  tenor,  if  not  the  general 
object,  of  this  pamphlet.  I  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  therefore  to  take 
np  in  further  detail  the  views 
advanced.  At  first  sight  a  strong 
case  seems  to  have  been  made 
out  for  the  railway  companies; 
and  notwithstanding  the  author's 
assertion  that  he  wrote  as  a  share- 
holder only,  the  almost  irresistible 
impression  is  that  he  wrote  under 
the  influence  of  some  powerful  in* 
spiration,  at  all  events  the  amount 
of  special  pleading  is  not  the  least 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  attempt. 
So  repeatedly  and  so  urgently  is  it 
asserted  that  the  secarity  of  rail- 
way shareholders  is  well-nigh  gone, 
ana  that  there  must  have  been  some 
miscarriage  or  misapprehension  in 
the  framing  of  the  Bill,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  possession  of  what 
is  termed  a  '  forbidden  power  *  by 
the  Railway  Commissioners,  that 
the  reader  mieht  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners were  appointed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  prejudicing  the 
interests  of  railway  shareholders. 
The  old  C17  of  '  confiscation '  is 
raised  to  create  alarm,  and  an  artful 
policy  is  resorted  to  of  magnifying 
the  importance  of  questions  which 
in  reality  are  irrelevant  to  the  issue ; 
questions  doubtless  in  themselves  of 
an  important  nature,  but  which  it 
is  abundantly  clear  are  raised  only 
for  the  purpose  of  overwhelming, 
imd  thus  mystifying  and  oomph- 
cating,  the  real  point  at  issae. 

Passing  to  the  g^eral  question, 
I  think  it  is  evident  that  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  it  cannot  be 
too  strongly  urged  that  the  Com- 
missioners should  not  only  be 
Teappointed,  but  that  additional 
powers  should  be  granted. 

The  present  powers  of  the  Rail- 
way Conmiissioners  over  rates  are 
of  the  mildest  character,  and  fieur 
more  circumscribed  than  those 
recommended  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee.     One    of   their    principal 


resolutions  was  'that  a  new  and 
uniform  classification  of  rates  is 
desirable  and  practicable,  and  there 
should  be  power  to  alter  the  claasi- 
fication  from  time  to  time  with 
consent  of  the  CommisBionerB.* 
This  classification,  be  it  remarked, 
constitutes  the  vexy  basis  upon 
which  all  rates  are  fixed,  but  at 
present  the  Comnussioners  have  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  classification 
tables.  In  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  und^  the  head  of 
'Suggested  Regulations,'  is  the 
following  important  recommenda- 
tion, which,  however,  was  not  em- 
braced  in  the  Act  of  1873 ' 

It  seems  desirable  tbat  the  oompuuei 
should  be  compelled  to  adopt  as  b^wem 
themselves  and  the  pablie  the  dearing 
House  classification,  and  to  adapt  their 
statutory  rates  to  it.  But  it  Anther  appears 
that  the  Clearing  House  classifieataon  is 
altered  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  vary- 
ing  wants  and  dieumstanoes  of  trade,  and 
it  seems  therefore  desirable  that  there 
should  be  some  power  of  making  corre- 
sponding alterations  in  the  dassification 
adopted  for  the  public.  The  exercise  of 
this  power  might  be  madesulgeet  to  the 
amnroTal  of  the  Commiasioners  mentioned 
below. 

The  classification  referred  to  is 
issued  under  the  authorily  of  the 
Railway  Clearing  House,  and 
undergoes  from  time  to  time  the 
process  of  revision  by  what  may  be 
termed  a  revising  committee,  com- 
posed of  the  Ooods  Managers  of  the 
various  companies.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  affirm  that  alterations 
without  any  notice  to  the  public 
are  continually  being  made,  and 
these  often  of  the  most  embarrassing 
and  serious  nature.  For  instance, 
certain  species  of  goods  are  removed 
from  one  class  to  another,  involving 
in  some  cases  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  carriaffe  of  15  to  20  per  cent., 
the  fact  of  which  may  not  be  made 
known  to  the  freighter  untQ  the 
company  sends  in  its  account, 
probably  weeksafter  the  transaction. 
The  power  of  the  companies  in  such 
matters  may  be  said  to  be  well-nigh 
unlimited,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
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to  aflSrm  that  at  times  it  is  used 
most  arbitrarily.  That  some  re- 
straining inflnence  is  essential  is 
abundantly  clear,  not  only  from 
cases  in  the  past,  bnt  from  evidence 
very  recently  given  before  the  Com- 
missioners. 

The  '  classification '  grievance  is 
an  old  and  a  serions  one.  The 
companies  have  always  maintained 
that  it  is  simply  a  private  list  of 
regulations  solely  intended  for  their 
own  use,  hence  the  book  is  issued 
with  -the  words  'private  and  not 
for  publication.'  The  Act  of  1873 
provided  that  the  companies  should  * 
exhibit  their  rate  books  at  all  their 
stations  for  inspection  by  the 
public  at  any  reasonable  time. 
This  regulation  was  so  novel 
and  so  objectionable  to  the  com. 
panics,  that  it  is  perhaps  not  sur- 
prising an  applicant  who  may  wish 
to  examine  these  books  is  looked 
upon  with  no  little  suspicion.  The 
figures  in  the  rate  books  cannot, 
however,  be  understood  without 
reference  to  the  Clearing  House 
classification,  which  is  in  fact  the 
guide  or  index  to  the  rates.  It 
would  only  be  fair  that  the  com- 
panies should  be  compelled  to  give 
this  classification  public  circulation ; 
and  in  revising  the  Commissioners 
Act,  Parliament  will  do  well  to 
provide  that  the  exhibition  of  the 
rate  books  must  include  this  classi- 
fication table. 

The  practice  of  the  companies  of 
keeping  secret  all  revisions  until 
they  actually  come  into  operation 
suggests  suspicion.  That  some 
specified  notice  should  be  g^ven  of 
intended  alterations,  and  that  the 
Conmiissionersshouldbe  empowered 
to  hear  and  decide  with  regard  to 
complaints  on  this  head,  seems  but 
reasonable.  It  will  be  understood 
how  essential  it  is  that  something 
should  be  done  in  this  respect  when 
it  is  stated  that  it  is  a  common 
practice  for  merchants  and  manu- 
noturers  to  offer  their  goods  at 
certain  prices  which  include  delivery 


to  all  principal  stations,  their  lists 
being  issued  periodically,  yearly, 
half-yearly  or  quarterly.  Any  sud- 
den alteration  in  the  terms  of 
carriage  thus  becomes  a  very  em- 
barrassing  matter. 

The  following  will  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  the  wav  in  which 
alterations  are  sometimes  made. 
On  the  ist  of  October,  1877,  ftHthe 
railway  companies  in  England  (not 
Scotland  or  Ireland)  commenced 
the  use  of  a  new  scale  of  charges 
*  for  conveyance  by  goods  train  of 
all  packages  of  500  lbs.  or  under.' 
Previously  all  parcels  exceeding 
112  lbs.  in  weight,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  were  charged  at  a  fixed 
rate  per  ton.  As  the  rates  for  small 
parcels  say  below  28  lbs.  are  reduced, 
the  change  was  evidently  introduced 
with  the  intention  of  weakening 
the  position  of  the  small  parcels 
companies.  To  the  trading  interest, 
however,  this  new  arrangement  not 
only  brought  a  serious  increase 
in  cost,  but  fresh  alarm  at  the 
uncertainty  which  seems  insepa- 
rable from  matters  of  railway 
charges.  The  task  of  clearly  ex- 
plaining the  matter  to  the  general 
reader  is  hopeless,  for  even  in  the 
hands  of  an  expert  the  '  scale '  it- 
self is  something  like  a  conundrum. 

The  annoyance  and  trouble  which 
are  thus  occasioned  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. There  is  no  rule  for  the 
guidance  of  the  public,  and,  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  without  this  new 
list,  which  is  of  an  intricate  nature, 
and  not  intended  for  general  circula- 
tion ,  the  trader  is  simply  at  the  mercy 
of  the  companies.  One  of  the  special 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, and  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent provisions  of  the  Act  of  1873, 
was  that  the  public  should  know 
what  they  are  charged,  and  why 
they  are  charged.  No  step  could 
have  been  twen  by  the  railway 
companies  more  in  antagonism  to 
the  principle  thus  clearly  laid 
down,  than  the  promulgation  of 
this  new  scale. 
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Hkb  general  reader  wHl  not  &il  at 
least  to  comprehend  the  interests  iA- 
volved  in  connection  with  the  vaat 
traffic  which  has  <p  be  charged  nnder 
this  head.  Let  him  imagine,  for  ex- 
ample, how  many  thoosands  of  pack- 
ages under  500  Ubs.  are  daily  sent  out 
by  London,  Glasgow,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield 
houses,  and  yet  those  entrusted 
with  the  oavryini^  of  this  vast  trade 
thought  it  well  thus  suddenly  to 
introdnoe  this  radical  change.  It 
would  almosi  seem  that  the  compa- 
nies haddetenninedtogiYeaforcible 
iUnstrwtion  in  the  matter  of  parcels 
under  500  lbs.  of  their  Paxliamentary 
powers,  according  to  which  in  many 
of  their  special  Acts  they  are  autho- 
rieed  to  demand  *any  som.they  think 
fit»'  The  unreasonableness  of  Back 
an  enactment  is  so  palpable  that  it 
is  only  surprising  it  has  not  long 
ago  been  repealed ;  and  yet  in  con- 
n«otion  with  such  a  state  of  things 
iir  is  argued  that  the  companies 
should  be  controlled  only  by  their 
own  inclinations.  This  question  is 
one  involying  a  great  principle,  and 
not  one  of  mere  detail ;  the  cironm- 
stances  are  such  that  traders 
may  well  contend  that  the  Com- 
missioners should  possess  in  the 
matter  of  rates  more  of  what  has 
been  termed  'this  forbidden  power.' 
-The  importance  of  the  que8ti<m 
is  such  that  it  mnst  ere  long  en- 
nge  the  attention  of  Parliament. 
Tlukt  the  railway  companies  should 
he  left  at  liberty  to  arrange  the 
details  of  their  own  charges  is  only 
&ar  and  proper.  What  is  contended 
for  is  that  certain  geneml  prindplea 
should  be  laid  down  by  the  Railway 
Commissioners  aa  lines  within 
/which  the- companies  mnst  keep. 

Some  of  the  additional  powers 
with  which  the  CommissionerB 
might  and  ought  to^fae  invested  are 
clearly  set  forth  in  .their  Annnal 
Reports  for  1876, 1877.  At  page  10 
in  the  Report  dated  Noyember  9, 
1876,  it  is  remarked : 
At  present  if  a  railway  OQnpBDy  act  in  a 


manner  nnanthorised  by  their  spedal  Acta, 
we  cannot  grant  an  injunction  to  reBtcain 
them,  nnlesfl  it  can  be  shown  that  in  so 
acting  they  are  inMnging  some  pRnrinons 
of  the  Act  of  1873,  *^d  the  enrtunaion  n- 
feoed  to  wonld  be  tx>  ^re  any  aggzierol 
person  a  right  to  complain  against  a  zailvmy 
company  simply^  for  an  infringement  of  the 
company's  special  Act^  and  tons  to  enable 
the  Oommissioners  directly  to  enforce  obe- 
^ence  to  such  Acta  and  the  obsennance  by 
railway  companies  of  their  proffiaona. 

Again,  in  their  Report  for  1877 
the  Uommissioners  say  : 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ehaxges  whidi 
a  company  may  take  mnst  not  exceed  the 
nuudmnm  uAJi  anthorised  by  its  special 
Act  It  haa  been  lees  noticed  that  diey 
must  also  be  reasonable ;  and  eren  wbao  a 
company  is  empowered  to  chaige  any  rate 
it  tninks  proper,  as  for  the  carriage  of 
packages  not  exceeding  a  certain  weight, 
generally  fiye  hundredweight,  the  powe^is 
.not  absolute,  the  charge  must  still  be  a 
reasonable  sum.  ...  It  deserres  con- 
adoration  whether  it  woold  not  be  well 
that  this  important  qualification  of  reaaon- 
ableness  were  made  of  practical  value,  and 
seeority  taken  for  its  oein^  obasrrBd,  by 
our  being  authorised  to  ex\]oin  the  seduc- 
tion of  unreasonable  charges,  just  aa  ve 
ez^'oin  the  reduction  of  unequal  chaigea. 

The  desirability  of  carrying  out 
these  snggestions  must  be  obviouB 
to  every  mercantile  man,  and  if 
adopted  should  be  snpplemented  by 
a  revision  of  the  rate  clausee  of  the 
special  Acts  with  a  view  to  render 
them  appHcable  to  existing  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  a  significant  &ct  that  Mr. 
Wait,  Member  for  Qlouceeter, 
daring  the  Session  of  1874  moved 
« that  the  power  to  call  on  the 
Commissioners  should  be  extended 
to  any  ten  persons  interested.'  If  the 
House  of  Commons  had  had  before 
it  the  case  of  the  new  reguiations 
as  to  parcels  under  500  lbs.  there 
qan  be  no  donbt  that  Mr.  Wait*s 
motion  would  have  created  a  more 
lively  interest,  and  have  been  anp- 
ported  by  more  ihan  fifty«one 
members.  There  can  be  no  qneation 
that  the  opinion  is  gradnally  gain* 
ing  grottud  that  some  such  power 
as  that  soggested  by  Mr.  Wait  is 
absolutely  necessary.     Soon  after 
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HhB  defeat  of  Mr.  Wait's  motion  the 
'  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce ' 
resolved  '  that  the  power  to  appeal 
to  the  Railway  Commissioners 
should  be  extended  to  cases  in 
which  private  firms  or  individuals 
have  well-founded  causes  of  com- 
plaint against  companies.' 

I  would  for  a  moment  direct 
^attention  to  the  position  of  a  trader ' 
in  respect  of  his  dealings  with  a 
railway  company.  He  arrives  at 
the  conchision  that  ke  is  not  fftirly 
dealt  with,  his  case  is  laid  fblly 
before  the  railway  officials,  andever^ 
exertion  used  to  come  to  an  ami« 
cable  settlement.  The  policy  of  the 
companies  under  such  circum* 
stances  is  to  give  an  emphatic  '  no ' 
as  often  as  the  aggprieved  trader 
presses  his  claim,  and  the  emphasis 
upon  the  negative  is  varied  from 
tune  to  time  according  to  oiroum* 
stances.  The  trader  finds  at  length 
that  no  impression  can  be  made  on 
'the  railway  conscience,  and  he  has 
therefore  either  to  accept  the  in- 
evitable or  appeal  to  the  law. 
Up<m  legal  proceedings  being  men- 
tioned, the  railway  company  will 
probably  remind  the  trader  of  their 
power  to  retaliate,  and  put  him  for 
the  future  in  a  worse  position  than 
before,  even  should  a  decision  at  law 
be  entdrely  in  his  favour. 

The  relative  positionof  aconsignor 

of  goods  and  the  railMray  companies 

renders  it  imperatively  necessary 

that    the    Commissioners,    having 

thus  for  proved  to  be  both  compe- 

teiiit  and  impartial^  should  be  autho- 

^  rised  to  hear  disputes  with  regard 

to  rates  as  between  the  public  and 

-the  companies  as  well  as  similar 

disputes  which  *  may  arise  between 

-  one  company  and  another. 

'Terminal  charges,'  as  they  aze 

vtyled,  have  also  been  a  fruitful 

vource  of  dispute,  and  the  question 

naturally  ari^es  whether  the  powers 

'  of  tiie  Gonmiissioners  with  regard 

.  to  these  charges    are    sufficiently 

esctensive.    I  do  not,  however,  pro- 

:  pose  to  argue  this  point,  the  details 


being  of  a  technical  nature  and 
such  as  to  render  it  difficult  of 
explanation  to  the  general  reader. 

As  a  ^neral  principle,  in  this 
commercial  county  it  is  held  to  be 
impolitic  for  the  Legislature  to  in- 
tervene between  conteactiug  parties, 
and  nothing  but  an  inequality  in 
the  contracting  power  of  the  two 
parties  will  justify  tihe  inter- 
ference of  Parliament.  Bailway 
companies  having  obtained  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  country,  it  is  obvious  that  freedom 
of  contract,  as  applied  to  a  trader 
and  a  railway  company,  is  simply  a 
figure  of  speech.  It  is  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  that  this  inequality 'in 
the  contracting  power  has  on  this 
particular  point  been  recognised  by 
the  Legislature,  for  in  Mr.  Cardwell's 
well-known  Act  special  contracts 
entered  into  by  consignors,  by  which 
the  company  s  liability  would  be 
evaded,  are  declared  void.  Such 
interference  by  the  Legislature  is 
also  amply  justified  by  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne  in  his  Practice  before  the 
Bailway  Oommiesianers. 

After  dealing  with  the  question 
of  infants,  &o.  he  remarks : 

Free  contract  doea  not  mean  one  party 
to  do  as  he  likes,  but'  both  parties  to  do 
as  they  wish.  Now  the;  same  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  railway  companies  and  the 
public.  The  immense  power  of  the  former 
makes  the  relation  between  them  and  in- 
dividuals Teiy  much  like  that  between  a 
man  and  an  iriiluit,  and  instead  of  making  the 
public  incompetent  to  contract  (as  if  by  rea- 
son of  nonage),  the  law  has  made  the  railway 
company's  contracts  liable  to  supervision. 

Like  other  people,  railway  com- 
panies are  easily  dealt  with  so  long 
as  their  terms  are  accepted  readily 
and  cheerfully,  but  when  disputes 
or  disagreements  arise  it  is  quite 
another  matter.  The  trader  who 
demands  what  he  considers  justice 
is  liable  to  annoyance  and  incon- 
venience, first  of  one  sort,  then  of 
another,  from  which  in  many  cases 
there  is  no  escape  but  yielding.  It 
is  at  this  point  that  protection  for 
the  trader  is  needed. 
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Grievanoes  are  so  numerous  and 
BO  yarious  in  kind  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  provide  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament  tbe  necessary  details 
showing  how  each  case  was  to  be 
dealt  with.  A  more  elastic  system  is 
demanded.  The  Commission  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  necessary 
discretionary  powers — in  fact,  be 
constituted  a  permanent  Board  of 
Arbitration.  In  the  Bailway  Com- 
mission we  have  a  tribunal  capable 
of  deab'ng  fairly  and  impartially 
with  matters  in  which  practical 
working  is  involved.  The  num- 
ber and  variety  of  cases  which 
have  been  before  them,  and  upon 
which  they  have  given  just  decisions, 
is  proof  oi  the  value  of  the  tribunal. 
Attempts  will  be  made  to  show 
that  the  tribunal,  judged  by  the 
amount  of  work  it  has  to  do,  is 
costly;  that  the  business  of  the 
Court  is  gradually  declining  in 
amount,  and  not  therefore  worth 
the  cost  of  maintenance ;  but  the 
value  of  the  tribunal  is  not  to  be 
thus  measured.  Its  importance  as 
the  guardian  of  the  pubuc  interests 
in  the  various  branches  of  railway 
mani^ement  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated, for  its  very  existence 
holds  in  check,  to  no  little  extent, 
the  exercise  by  railway  companies 
of  an  arbitraxy  policy;  and  the 
vigorous  manner  in  which  the 
Commissioners  have  defended  the 
rights  of  the  public  has  forced  the 
companies  to  a  settlement  of  dis- 
putes. 

The  legal  profession,  as  a  body, 
have  never  taken  kindly  to  the  new 
form  of  jurisdiction,  and  have 
viewed  with  jealousy  what  they 
regard  as  an  innovation  upon  the 
es^blished  courts  of  law.  Oppo- 
sition may  therefore  be  expected 
from  this  quarter.  One  object  sought 
in  the  appointment  of  the  Commis- 
sioners has  to  a  great  extent  been 
attained — the  materials  needed  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  and 
amended  Act  have  been  produced, 
the  administration  of  which,  whilst  it 


would  confer  increased  public  benefit, 
would  certainly  be  no  source  of  pre- 
judice to  railway  shareholders,  if 
indeed  it  would  not  exercise  the 
very  opposite  effect. 

It  must  be  remembered  that 
shareholders  have  little  or  no  con- 
trol or  influence  in  railway  adminis- 
tration, for,  in  the  words  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  '  The  real  managers  are 
far  removed  from  the  influence  of 
the  shareholders,  and  the  latter  are 
to  a  great  extent  a  fluctuating  and 
helpless  body.  The  histoxy  of  rail- 
way enterprise  shows  how  frequently 
their  interests  have  been  sacrificed 
to  the  policy,  the  speculation,  or  the 
passions  of  the  real  managers.' 
(Report^  p.  xxix.)  A  few  of  the 
shareholders  go  through  the  form 
of  attending  the  usual  periodical 
meetings,  but  they  are  generally 
expected  to  listen  to  the  report  with 
due  composure  and  return  home 
contented  with  the  management. 
Those  who  attempt  any  adverse 
criticism  soon  discover  that  they 
are  powerless.  With  some  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  powerful  bureaucracy 
of  directors  and  officers  are  not  open 
to  impression  either  from  the  share- 
holders or  the  public. 

If  railway  shareholders  could  bring 
their  weight  to  bear  on  the  adminis- 
tration, it  should  undoubtedly  be 
directed  towards  inducing  the  exe- 
cutive to  place  themselves,  where 
grievances  have  to  be  remedied, 
more  upon  a  level  with  those  who 
complain.  The  adoption  of  a 
more  liberal  and  equitable  policy 
should  be  the  object  steadily  kept 
in  view. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  the  rail- 
way (management)  interest  will  be 
in  powerful  array  when  the  joria- 
diction  of  the  Conmiissioners  is 
again  discussed  in  Parliamenti  and 
the  power  it  can  bring  to  bear  will 
be  used  as  vigorously  as  it  was  in 
connection  with  the  passing  of  the 
Act  by  which  they  were  appointed. 
The  companies  of  course  have  their 
legitimate  interests  to  protecti  and 
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BO  attempt  has  been  or  will  be  made 
to  interfere  with  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
powers  by  the  railway  companies  has 
rendered  an  appeal  to  the  Legislature 
indispensable. 

No  trading  interest,  large  or  small, 
ongbt  to  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
forcing  from  railway  companies  by 
legal  process  what  onght  to  be 
granted  without  snch  trouble  and 
expense.  Most  traders  naturally 
feel  that  their  time  is  fea  better  em- 
ployed in  looking  after  their  own 
immediate  business  than  engaging 
in  a  battle  with  a  railway  company. 
Hence  it  is  a  fact  that  all  but  the 
more  determined  and  public*spirited 
allow  their  disputes  to  slumber 
rather  than  engage  in  a  contest  with 
such  odds  against  them.  Those 
traders  who,  whether  from  public 
spirit  or  a  determination  to  protect 
their  own  interests,  have  put  matters 
to  a  legal  test  have  conferred  on 
their  class  no  little  benefit. 


Finally,  I  would  reiterate,  that 
the  great  commercial  interests  of 
the  country  are  affected  in  a  vast 
degree  by  the  nature  of  the  railway 
facilities  afforded ;  that  it  cannot  be 
contended  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Railway  Commissioners  has 
tended  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
prejudice  the  railway  interest ;  at 
the  same  time  it  is  unquestionable 
that  important  work  has  been  done 
for  the  public,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  powers 
of  the  Commissioners  should  not 
only  be  renewed,  as  well  as  folly 
and  well  defined,  but  should  also  be 
extended,  that  the  court  should  be 
more  easy  of  access  to  the  public, 
and  that  the  Commissioners  should 
be  empowered  to  giro  decisions 
which  would  effectually  shut  the 
door  to  subsequent  evasion  on  the 
part  of  the  companies. 

James  Howabd. 

Glafhax  Pabx,  Bsdfobdshibb. 


Note. — For  mnch  of  the  information  required  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Parsloe,  author  of '  Bail  way  Bates  and  Eares,^  published  in  the  Fortnightiy 
Renew,  July  1875. 
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THE  last  three  sessions  of  Parlia- 
ment have  made  it  dear  that 
there  is  no  political  qnestion  of 
vital  importance  which  is  likely  to 
give  rise 410^  great  party  struggle, 
4kad  to  which  a  de&dte  answer  is 
noW'  Teadj  to  be  given.  At  the 
same  tune  the  organisation  of  both 
political  parties  is  becoming  more 
elaborate  and  complete,  and  thekr 
'preparations  for  conflict  are  going 
on  as  activelj' as  if  the  verdict  of 
rthe  oonntiT  on  some  measure  in- 
'  vti^rtng  radical  changes  were  likely 
•  to'be  required  at  a  very  early  date. 
In  spite  of  this  the  programme  put 
formrd  by  those  who  advootte 
change  is  of  the  vagnest  character, 
merely  pointing  to  certain  ques- 
tions to  which  attention  is  invited, 
but  not  attempting  to  offer  a  defi- 
nite solution  of  any  of  them.  One 
.speaker  after  another,  in  enume* 
rating  the  subjects  on  which  reform 
is  desired,  seems  to  think  he  may 
satisfy  his  audience  with  saying, 
*  Then  there  is  the  land  question,' 
but  never  ventures  to  do  more 
than  use  the  most  meaningless  ex- 
pressions in  regard  to  it.  Mr. 
Newman  has  abeady  exposed  the 
pernicious  phrase  'free  trade  in 
land,'  which,  if  it  means  anything, 
means  that  the  same  unlimited 
power  of  use  which  is  permitted  in 
the  case  of  chattels  shall  be  per- 
mitted as  regards  land,  and  that  a 
wealthy  man  should  be  allowed  to 
buy  up  a  county,  eject  its  in- 
habitants,  and  sell  it  to  a  foreign 
government  if  he  wishes,  without 
paying  for  a  stamp  on  his  convey- 
ances. It  is  restriction  which  is 
required;  but  no  clear  answer  is 
given  to  the  question.  What  re- 
strictions ought  the  State  to  impose 
on  the  rights  of  a  person  who  has 
in  the  theory  of  law  only  an  estate 
in  land,  but  who  now  practically 
has    the    same    kind    of    absolute 


ownership  over  it  which  he  bu 
over  a  chattel?  Of  course  there  are 
inoonveniences  and  anonialies  in 
our  laws  relating  to  land  and  its 
transfer  which  are  little  under- 
stood except  by  iiiose  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  and  acqoainted 
-with  its  details ;  bat  anee  the 
Beform  Bill  of  1832  imnienie  pro- 
gzess  has  been  made  in  the  task 
of  remtmng  theee  anomalieB  and 
inconveniences.  These  benefidal 
changes  are,  however,  never  noted 
or  aided  by  the  popular  advoeafas 
of  reform  in  the  land  laws,  pro- 
bably very  few  of  them  hare  even 
heard  of  the  Aiot  of  last  session  to 
remedy  the  inoonvenient  old  rales 
regaxding  contingent  lemainders. 
It  is  only  from  accorateknowledge 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  lawtfaat 
these  reforms,  which  have  flawed 
the  country  immense  sums  eTery 
year,  can  be  properly  appreciated 
or  further  reforms  suggested.  The 
time,  however,  seems  now  to  have 
come  for  more  radical  cbanges^to 
which  these  reforms  have  gradnallj 
been  leading,  changes  which  by 
carrying  them  to  their  logical  con- 
clusion at  the  same  time  effect  a 
CcticaJ  gain.  Recent  legislation 
gradually  conferred  on  exe- 
cutors considerable  powers  of  deal- 
ing with  land  in  special  cases. 
Why  cannot  the  simple  step  betabn 
of  enacting  that  the  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator shall  take  the  same 
power  over  freeholds  which  he  has 
over  leaseholds  P  Whv  shonld  not 
rights  over  land  as  well  as  all  other 
rights  be  vested  by  the  fact  of  his  or 
their  appointment  in  one  representa- 
tive or  one  set  of  representatiTes  ? 
It  would  be  ea^  to  prevent  the  cap 
pridous  alienation  of  an  estate  or  a 
cotta«;e  to  which  a  family  were 
attached,  by  providing  that  hinds 
specifically  devised,  should  not 
be  liable  for  debts  until  all  other 
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means  of  paying  had  been  ex- 
hausted. The  ezecntor  or  adminis- 
trator would  thna  be  the  tinwersal 
representative  of  a  deceased  person, 
like  the  '  heres '  in  Boman  law, 
and  in  consequence  deeds  of  oon- 
Yeyance  wonld  be  shorter  and  less 
complicated,  the  endless  disputes 
between  real  and  personal  repre* 
sentativee  set  at  rest^  and  the 
expense  of  Chanoery  proceedings 
greatly  diminished.  The  qnestion 
as  to  who  shonld  take  the  bene- 
ficial interest  in  land  need  not  ne- 
cessarily be  affected ;  but  as  the . 
abolition  of  the  role  which  g^yes 
all  freehold  interests  in  land  to 
an  heir  in  case  of  intestacy,  in- 
stead of  dividing  freehold  lands 
amongst  the  next  of  kin,  has  al- 
ready received  large  support  in 
Parliament,  this  change  a&o  might 
soon  follow. 

Another  comparatively  simple  re- 
form  would  be  the  abolition  of 
estates  tail,  or  rather  the  conver- 
sion of  these  estates  into  estates  in 
fee  simple  without  the  awkward  * 
plan  of  effecting  that  convetaion  by 
an  enrolled  deed.  Gbeater  facih- 
ties  should  also  be  offered  for  the 
en&anchisement  of  copyholds  with 
a  view  to  the  total  extinction  of 
copyhold  tenure  with  all  its  trouble- 
some incidents.  These  changes, 
wkich  might  easily  be  made,  would 
literally  remove  all  the  anoma- 
lies in  the  English  law  relating  to 
land,*  and  would  cause  an  enormous 
saving  to  the  country  by  prevent- 
ing much  litigation,  and  still  more 
by  simplifying  legal  assurances. 

Alterations  in  the  law  of  set- 
tlement have  been  already  much 
discussed,  though  generally  under 
a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the 
present  state  of  the  law  regarding 
perpetuities.  No  doubt  useful  re- 
forms may  be  effected  in  this  matter 
also,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
discuss  them  fairly  without  enter- 
ing into  questions  which  are  too 
abstruse  for  popular  treatment,  un- 
less it  should  appear  desirable  to 
•adopt  the  genend  rule  that  no  one 


should  be  allowed  to  settle  -land 
upon  any  person  or  class  of  x>er- 
sons  not  in  existence  when  a  settle- 
ment is  made  or  a  will  takes  effect. 
All  these  reforms,  faoweveiv  can 
have  but  little  influence  in  settling 
ihe  all-important  economical  and 
political  problems  involved  in  what 
18  called  the  Land  Question.  Their 
importance  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked, but  political  refonners  can- 
not too  soon  recognise  the  factHbat 
it  is  not  to  them  that  we  mnet 
look  for  any  veiy  substantial  bene- 
fit to  the  great  mass  of  Engliriimen, 
who  would  not  be  directly  affected 
hy  them  at  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
Conservatives  need  not  dread  them 
as  involving  any  startling '  social 
revolutioQ.  If  we  are  ever  to  have 
a  class  of  small  landowners,  ouHnva- 
ting  their  own  fields  and  attached 
to  Uie  lands  they  cultivate^  or  if  we 
are  to  see  the  country  districts  sup- 
porting a  larger  popidation,  coun- 
try life  made  more  attraetiye^  and 
less  tendency  in  the  people  to  oon- 
eregate  in  laffge  towns,  if  we  are  to 
have  in  England  a  healthy  and 
nnmerous  ye<»nanry  or  peasantry, 
if  the  country  is  to  be  less  depen- 
dent on  its  power  to  outstrip  all 
others  in  manufactures  and  more 
self-sufficient,  it  is  not  to  these 
reforms  that  we  can  look  to  ac- 
complish these  ends.  If  they  are 
to  be  accomplished  by  legislati<w, 
that  legislation  must  be  more 
sweeping,  and  it  is  impossible  at 
present  to  say  that  any  definite  and 
satisfiustory  proposals  as  to  the 
nature  of  such  legislation  have  been 
made.  Something  may  be  done  by 
making  better  provision  to  com- 
pensate tenant  farmers  for  perma- 
nent improvements  than  is 'afforded 
by  the  Agricultural  Holdines  Aet, 
and  to  secure  the  occupiers  of 
farms  against  capricious  ejection ; 
but  even  this  would  be  only  the 
removal  of  a  grievance  affecting  a 
class  already  in  existence,  accom- 
panied by  an  economical  gain.  It 
would  not  bring  about  the  im- 
portant  results  desired   by  thqse 
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who  regard  the  existence  of  a  very 
large  contented  and  healthy  coun- 
try population  as  the  greatest  safe- 
guard and  highest  glory  of  a  nation. 
More  is  required  if  the  complaints 
of  the  Deserted  ViUage  are  no  longer 
to  he  heard,  and  the  evils  which 
have  not  decreased  since  the  time 
of  Goldsmith  are  to  be  remedied. 
It  is  an  nndoabted  fact  that  more 
than  half  the  popalation  of  Eng- 
land are  living  deprived  of  pore 
air,  of  clear  sunlight,  and  of  the 
opportunity  of  tasting  the  pleasures 
derived  from  simple  natural  ob- 
jects. The  desire  for  them  is  not 
yet  dead.  I  have  known  of  people 
in  the  east  of  Manchester  cultiva- 
ting a  nettle  in  a  back  yard  with 
the  greatest  care,  as  if,  was  the 
only  plant  that  would  grow  where 
they  were  forced  to  live.  On  holi- 
days their  case  is  no  better,  for 
high  moorlands  which  border  the 
most  thickly  peopled  parts  of  Lan- 
cashire are  closed  throughout  the 
whole  year  by  the  successful  shoddy 
manufacturers  who  have  taken  to 
game  preserving.  Real  physical 
health  is  impossible,  and  moral 
health  proportionately  difficult.  £!du- 
cation  no  doubt  spreads  a  desire  for 
natural  beauty,  but  the  satisfaction 
of  that  desire  is  beyond  the  power  of 
the  masses,  whose  minds  and  eyes 
we  are  cruelly  endeavouring  to 
open,  so  that  they  will  be  more 
conscious  of  wants  which  they  may 
not  satisfy.  An  educated  man, 
unless  living  in  a  purely  abstract 
world  or  absorbed  wholly  in  his 
successes  in  active  life,  must  of 
necessity  be  miserable  if  forced  to 
live  in  a  hideous  street  of,  small 
brick  houses,  where  nothing  will 
grow  and  where  sunlight  never 
penetrates.  A  weekly  tenant  in 
such  a  place  is  scarcely  likely  to 
devote  lus  mind  to  beautifying  his 
home,  or  surrounding  it  with  the 
simple  marks  of  his  industiy  and 
skill  which  render  it  a  place  he 
loves  for  its  own  sake.  His  lei- 
sure must  almost  of  necessity  be 
spent  in  the    public-house,  where 


his  seat  must  be  paid  for  at  tbe 
expense  of  his  healUi,  his  prospects, 
and  his  family ;  denied  all  other  phy. 
sical  pleasures,  he  naturally  4kes 
refuge  in  drink.  His  throat  most 
be  tickled  to  compensate  him  for 
the  offence  done  to  his  eyes  by  the 
whole  of  his  surroundings. 

These  are  the  evils  which  we  are 
now  forced  to  check  unless  oar  town 
population  is  to  sink  into  utter 
misery  and  degradation,  and  onr 
country  districts  are  to  be  a  desert, 
entered  only  for  a  month  or  two 
every  year  that  the  sacred  birds 
which  are  their  only  inhabitants 
may  be  duly  sacrificed  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  Where  is  the  remedy 
to  be  found  F  If  not  in  general 
legislation,  we  may  perhaps  look  to 
local  effort  pat  forth  either  by  co- 
operation among  workmen  them- 
selves, by  the  benevolent  wisdom  of 
wealthy  individuals,  or  by  special 
action  of  municipal  bodies  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  wants  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  district  whose 
affairs  they  administer. 

There  are  indications  that  if 
the  course  which  would  really  con- 
duce most  to  the  benefit  of  the 
most  thickly  populated  districts  of 
England  were  once  clearly  recog- 
nised, and  reasonable  means  for 
accomplishing  the  desired  end 
were  pointed  out  and  generally 
known,  societies  or  persons  who 
would  provide  the  necessary  organ- 
isation would  not  be  wanting. 

The  evils  to  be  overcome  areclear. 
First,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  im- 
possible and  probably  undesirable 
for  the  majority  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  England  to  obtain  their  suste- 
nance from  agriculture^  cattle  ten^ 
ing,  or  even  market  gardening.  It 
is  possible  that  nearly  half  the 
population  of  the  country  will  be 
dependent  on  the  earnings  of  the 
h«td  of  the  family  to  which  they 
belong,  derived  from  manofactaring 
or  mining.  Secondly,  if  any  health 
of  body,  any  feeling  of  patriotism, 
any  enjoyment  of  the  externals  of 
home  life  are  to  be  possible  for  this 
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section  of  the  people,  the  conditions 
under  which  thej  now  live  mnst  be 
altered. 

How  is  the  necessary  alteration  to 
be  brought  about?  Already  the 
suggestion  of  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  has  been  indicated.  More 
than  thirty  years  ago  William 
Howitt  in  Taifs  Magazine  gave  a 
glowing  picture  of  some  of  the 
district  round  his  own  town.  He 
calculates  that  in  1835  about  four 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land 
near  Nottingham  were  divided  into 
'small  plots  let  as  gardens  at  low 
rents,  and  furnishing  a  healthy  and 
inexpensive  means  for  about  five 
thousand  factoiy  workmen  and  small 
tradesmen  to  occupy  their  leisure. 
Mr.  Howitt  speaks  enthusiasti- 
cally of  the  benefits  and  pleasure 
derived  from  this  system  by  those 
who  availed  themselves  of  it.  Even 
as  a  speculation  on  the  part  of  the 
landowner  it  was  then  considered 
to  be  successful.  It  was  to  this 
system,  so  useful  in  his  own  town, 
that  Mr.  Howitt  looked  as  capable 
of  aiding  most  efiectually  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  ideal  Christian 
state  of  which  he  dreamed. 

Thirty  years,  however,  have  made 
little  change  in  this  direction.  The 
Nottingham  gardens  are  slightly 
more  numerous  now  than  they  were 
when  William  Howitt  wrote,  but 
their  number  has  not  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  the 
town.  The  gardens  too  are  less 
convenient  than  formerly,  as  the 
town  has  extended,  and  their  distance 
from  the  factories  and  the  homes 
of  the  workmen  is  greater  than  it 
was  formerly.  About  eight  thou- 
sand  allotmentB,  vaiyingin  size  from 
two  hundred  to  six  hundred  square 
yards,  are  now  held  by  the  towns- 
people of  Nottingham.  Most  of 
the  tenants  of  these  plots  are  en- 
gaged as  workmen  in  the  lace  or 
hosiery  factories,  and  have  some 
distance  to  walk  from  their  homes 
in  the  town  to  their  gardens  in  the 
suburbs,  as  it  is  only  in  a  few  ex- 
ceptional cases  that  cottages  have 


been  built  on  the  allotments.  In 
1872  the  average  rent  was  about 
one  halfpenny  a  square  yard,  so 
that  until  the  plots  are  required 
for  building  the  system  is  one 
eminently  advantageous  to  the 
landlord,  and  would  be  still  more 
so  to  any  co-operative  society  of 
workmen  who  could  venture  to- 
gether to  buy  larger  plots  and  lay 
them  out  with  a  special  view  to 
their  being  used  permanently  as 
gardens.  At  present  the  landlord 
does  little  besides  mark  out  the  plots 
and  some  sort  of  pathway  to  each. 
Even  when  the  hours  of  labour 
were  longer  than  they  are  at  present, 
the  privilege  of  possessing  one  of 
these  gardens  was  highly  prized  by 
many,  although  much  of  the  short 
space  of  daylight  which  remained 
after  working  hours  was  consumed 
in  the  walk  from  the  factory  to  the 
cottage  and  from  the  cottage  to  the 
garden.  Oenerally  both  flowers 
and  vegetables  are  cultivated,  and 
most  of  the  tenants  have  some 
special  hobby  in  horticulture,  and 
each  takes  a  particular  piide  in 
rearing  the  finest  vegetables  or 
flowers  of  the  kind  which  accords 
with  his  own  taste.  In  the  summer 
months  the  gardens  afford  an  at- 
traction against  which  the  public- 
house  cannot  compete.  The  whole 
Sunday  is  often  spent  by  a  work- 
man and  his  family  in  his  garden, 
where  some  kind  of  summer-house 
is  frequently  built  as  a  temporary 
shelter  and  adorned  with  flowers. 
From  the  testimony  of  those  who 
have  lived  long  in  Nottingham,  it 
seems  that  the  system  even  on  its 
present  limited  scale  has  done  much 
to  diminish  drunkenness  and  im- 
prove the  health  of  those  who  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages.  It 
cannot  be  8aid,'however,  that  the 
circumstances  tmder  which  it  has 
been  at  work  are  veiy  fisivourable. 
The  land  is  not  exceptionally  fertile 
and  the  rents  are  hiirh.  I  have 
known  a  working  g^ener  near 
Nottingham  to  pay  6h  loa,  for  a 
small  market  garaen  for  which  he 
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wonld  probably  not  baye  paid  moie 
tbaa  3I.  a  little  fiirtber  in  tbe 
oonntiy,  if  tbe  landlord  woald  baye 
let  a  small  bolding  at  all.  Tbe 
distance  of  tbe  garden  from,  tbe 
borne  is  a  second  disadvantage  of 
tbe  most  serious  cbaraoter,  wbicb 
would  not  affect  tbe  system  if 
properly  carried  out  and  tbe  oot* 
tages  were  placed  on  tbe  allotments, 
or,  if  tbat  were  impossible,  built  in 
rows  very  near  to  &nds  wbicb  bad 
been  divided  tbus  into  gardens. 
Probably  too  it  will  be  Mt  tbat 
as  tbe  boors  of  labour  are  now 
sborter  tban  formerly,  tbe  need  for 
snob  an  employment  as  tbe  cidtiya- 
tion  of  tbese  gwdens  will  be  greater, 
and  at  tbe  same  time  more  oppor-  ^ 
tnnitj  will  be  given  for  carrying 
tbat  cultivation  to  perfection  and 
making' it  productive,  even  from  a 

?urely  economical  point  of  view, 
'be  diet  of.  an  Englisb  workman 
and  bis  &mily  woidd  probably  be 
more  wbolesome  if  it  consisted  to  a 
larger  extent  of  fresb  vegetables. 
In  tbe  Nortb  of  England  at  present 
fresh  vegetables  are  considered  a 
luxury  and  not  one  of  tbe  staples 
of  ordinary  diet.  If  a  workman, 
however,  grew  them  himself,  be 
would  prize  them  more,  use 
them  with  more  care  and  greater 
pleasure,  and  possibly  find  that  the 
cost  of  production  was  a  little  plea- 
sant labour,  which  would  be  a  healthy 
recreation,  and  a  few  pounds,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  unprofit- 
ably  spent. 

Attempto  on  a*  small  scale  to 
iaitrodusetiie  Kottingbam  system 
in  other  towns  have  at  times  been 
made^  but  suitable  land  near  to  tbe 
workmen's  bouses  is  generally  too 
dear.'  If.  the  plan  is  ever  to  work 
successfully,  it  must  either  be  tried 
on  a  large  scale  or  in  some  new 
place.  Workmen  change  their 
haUts  and  notions    very   slowly. 


and  the  change  advocated  is  a  very 
radical  change.  It  is  not  merely 
an  attempt  to  improve  tbe  dwelliiigs 
of  the  working  classes,  bat  to  make 
the  artisan  a  food  producer  also,  to 
break  down  to  some  extent  the 
hard  line  of  division  between  town 
life  and  country  life.  We  are  pro- 
ducing more  coal,  iron,  aud  calico, 
tban  we  can  sell,  and  Ihe  fiulore  of 
a  market  means  starvation  for  a 
whole  district.  It  is  time  tbat  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  render  oor 
country  more  self-sufficient,  and 
tbat  workmen  should  have  it  within 
their  power  to  produce  some  at 
least  of  the  necessaries  of  li£B  for 
themselves*  So  many  persensaie 
engaged  in  the  production  of  articles 
of  mere  luxury  or  of  tools,  and  bo 
few  in  using  the  tools,  that  artideB 
of  necessity  are  dear  and  loxnries 
obeap.  .  So  much  thought  has  been 
spent  in  trying  to  manu&ctore  as 
many  things  as  possible,  iliat  the 
qiiestion,  '  What  is  the  good  of  the 
article  manufactured  ?  *  is  seldom 
considered.  All  classes  bay  things 
because  they  happen  to  appesr  cheap 
rather  than  because  they  really  want 
them.  If  in  tbe  theories  of  economists 
and  in  the  practical  activity  of  the 
nation,  it  could  be  remembered  that 
the  real  aim  of  the  ceaseless  indnstir 
of  the  nation  is  to  provide  food, 
health,  and  wise  recreation  for  all 
classes  of  the  people,  according  to 
their  several  stations,  and  not  to  pro- 
duce as  much  as  possible  of  emy 
commodity  which  clever  oontrL 
vances  may  find  a  sale  for,  %e 
oountiy  would  be  infinitely  hi^pierr 
and  free  from  the  dangers  which 
are  evefry  day  becoming  mors 
threatening.  At  present  the  old 
seatenceisonly  tootrue  ofns:  ^I« 
have  spent  your  money  for  that 
whidi  is  not  oread,  and  yonrhbonr 
for  that  wbicb  satisfieth  not.' 

Alfred  HoPKiNSOir. 
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THE  ACADEMY  OF  THE  ARCADI; 

A  STUDY  OF  ITALIAN  LITERARY  LIFE  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 


Part  I. 

FliOM  the  year  1680  to  the  ^ear 
1 790,  Italian  literature  is  maiiilj 
represented  by  Filicaia,  Vico,  Me- 
tastasio^  Ooldoni,  Parini,  Gkisparo 
Qoszi,  Yincenzo  Monti,  and  Yittorio 
Alfieri.,  Bat  these  men  merely  repre- 
sent, they  do  not  constitute,  the  in- 
tellectnal  life  of  the  nation;  for 
that  we  must  look  in  the  innn- 
merable  academies,  networks  of 
molecnlar  life  spr^uUng  all  over 
Italy,  and  connecting  all  the  classes 
of  societf  which  possessed,  or  were 
suppoisea  to  possess,  any  knowledge 
of  Uteratare.  Everyone  has  heara 
of  thQ  Orusca — ^indeed  of  all  the 
Italian  academies  it  is  the  only  one 
whose  fame  has  endured — ^yet  the 
Crasca  was  far  less  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  literary  life  of  the 
nation  than  was  any  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  little  associations  whose 
names  are  now  forgotten.  It  was 
a  confederacy  of  critics,  of  gram- 
marians, who  corrected  the  lan- 
guage but  did  not  enrich  it ;  who 
made  individual  authors  quail,  but 
whp  had  no  real  influence  on  the. 
inteUectual  life  of  the  nation ;  their 
ins^tutipn  was  a  barren  one,  and 
as  SAQh  remained  separated  from, 
all  others.  The  real  literary  vitality . 
of  th;^  people  resided  in  those 
cpuiitiesq  academies  which  sprang, 
np  and  died  out  on  all  sides,  grow*- . 
i^g.  out, of  pompoms  receptioos  in* 
thQ  palaoes  of  cardinals  or  of  prin- 
ce$8es,  and  out  of  the  disorderly, 
cfkrous^s  at  literary  coffee  houses,, 
acadeppii^s  of  which  now  only  the 
TiA.Tnftiy^  high-sounding  and  uncouth, 
remain  to  puzzle  the  literary  anti- 
quarian : — ^the  Transformed  (Tras- 
formati)  of  Milan,  among  whom 
were  Farini,  the  three  Yerris,  and 


Beccaria ;  the  Frozen  Ones  (Gelidi) 
ofBologfna;  the  Grazed  Ones  (Intro- 
nati)  of  Siena ;  the  Erithrean  Shep- 
herds of  Naples ;  the  Phlegmatics, 
Frigids,  Fervids,  and  Drunkards, 
none  of  whom  have  any  special  in- 
terest for  UB.  They  were  aJl  Ipcal — 
very  limited  in  numbers  and  &m&— 
but  there  was  one  academy  whose 
name  resounded  with  equal  glory 
from  Trent  to  Messina,  from  Sa- 
vona  to  Treviso,  which  comprised 
among  its  members  ail  the  great 
writers,  philosophers  or  artist,  aU 
the  noble  lords,  all  the  rich  bankejps, 
all  the  astute  lawyers,  all  the  well- 
known  doctors,  all  the  sainted 
priests,  all  the  beautiful  ladies,  that 
lived  or  travelled  in  Italy.  By 
means  of  colonies  established  in  aU 
the  Italian  towns,  it  caught,  like  a 
huge  spider-web,  everyone  distin- 
guished in  any  way  whatever.  The 
establishment  could  profit  by  every 
sort  of  advantage  of  which  its  mem- 
bers might  be  possessed.  The  use 
of  literary  talents  was  obvious  in  a 
literary  institation;  artists  could 
paint  pictures  and  make  plan^  for 
the  academy ;  musicians  could  afford 
agreeable  mterludes  in  its  meet- 
ings ;  princes,  senators,  and  minis- 
ters could  grant  diplomas  and 
honours;  bankers  might  give  or 
lend  money ;  and  last,  but.  far  from 
least,  ladies  would  form  a  pleasing 
leaven,  a  charming  cement  to .  aU 
the  remainder.  With  views  so 
liberal,  and  principles  sp  grasping, 
what  wonder  was  there  u  the. in- 
stitution flourished,  if  it  spread  in 
all  qaartei;s,  if  the  p0stQral  pipe, 
and  laurel,  anfl  pine  thrown,  appea^d 
on  the  title-pages  of  half  the.bpoks 
published, in. Itfdy. during  the  last 
century,  and  if  of  all  the  Italian  lite- 
rary: curiosities  of  that  time„  none 
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impressed  as  so  powerfnlljas  did  the 
Academy  of  the  Arcadians  ?  What 
bad  become  of  this  once  renowned 
institntionp  Had  it  been  swallowed 
ap  in  the  convulsions  which  changed 
the  face  of  Ital j,  or  were  its  broken 
fragments  still  crombling  away  in 
silence?  Although  we  were  in 
Rome,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Academy,  it  was  long  before  we 
could  obtain  any  answer  to  this 
question.  Most  persons  had  never 
heard  the  name  of  the  Arcadians, 
while  those  who  had,  associated  it 
with  vague  impressions  of  ab- 
surdity and  imbecility.  However, 
little  by  little  we  obtained  a  few 
scraps  of  information  on  the  sub- 
ject,  mostly  erroneous  and  contra- 
dictory, and  invariably  accompanied 
by  not  a  few  expressions  of  con- 
tempt ;  and  just  as  we  were  giving 
up  all  farther  inquiry  in  despair, 
we  received  an  authorisation  to 
visit  the  hallowed  spot,  once  the 
meeting-place  of  the  Arcadians, 
and  now  the  only  remnant  of  their 
possessions. 

The  Bosco  Parrasio  is  situate  on 
the  road  winding  up  the  Janioulum 
towards  the  Y^  Pamfili,  but  so 
utterly  forgotten  are  all  things 
Arca<uan,  l^t  for  a  long  time  we 
wandered  close  to  its  gate,  through 
the  dirty  street  leading  to  Ponte 
Sisto,  up  the  battered  Y ia  Grucis 
of  S.  Pietro  Montorio,  and  down 
the  slippery  mule  path  of  the  mills, 
asking  vainly  after  the  villa  of  the 
Arcadiajis.  mono  had  ever  heard  of 
such  a  place  as  the  Bosco  Parrasio, 
nor  of  such  beings  as  the  Arca- 
dians ;  the  beggars  who  hung  about 
the  g^te  of  the  monastery  hard  by, 
the  sacristan  of  the  Sette  Dolori, 
the  dyers  hanging  out  their  skeins 
of  scarlet  and  blue  wool,  the  pea- 
sants loading  their  mules  with  sacks 
of  flour,  all  answered  in  the  saiue 
astonished  negative.  At  the  top  of 
two  slippery  mounds,  between  the 
Yigna  Corsmi  and  the  mills,  was  a 
litUe  garden,  at  whose  gate  stood 
a  portly  priest :  we  determined  on 


accosting  him.  True,  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  have  heard 
of  a  place  unknown  in  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  but  he  was  our  last 
hope.  So  we  repeated  to  him  the 
old,  hopeless  questioi^  —  *  Scnsi, 
ma  saprebbe  forse  dov'i  il  Boeoo 
Parrasio,  il  casino  delV  Accademia 
degli  Areadi  P '  The  priest,  as  joll j, 
slovenly,  and  demonstrati?e  a  one 
as  could  be  found,  toned  with 
alacrity  towards  us  —  *I1  Bosco 
Parrasio?  Eccolo,  e  qnesto.'  So, 
when  we  least  eiroected  it,  we 
actually  stood  at  the  gate  of  the 
Italian  Parnassus,  and,  what  sur- 
prised us  still  more,  in  the  com- 
pany of  one  of  the  dignitaries  of 
Arcadia. 

We  returned  from  this  first  visit 
with  the  most  dismal  impressioiis 
of  the  Bosco  Parrasio — of  muddy 
paths,  dripping  bushes,  flowerbeds 
filled  with  decaying  ilex  leaves, 
lichen-covered  benches,  cramhliog 
plaster  and  mouldering  portraits^ 
grim  spectres  looking  down  on  the 
final  ruin  of  Arcadia.  Nor  had  the 
live  inhabitants  of  the  place  con- 
duced to  raise  our  spirits.  The 
villa  was  inhabited  by  some  pea- 
sants whose  furniture  and  provi- 
sions filled  the  state  rooms.  The 
Arcadian  who  did  the  honours  of 
the  place  did  not  know  one  por- 
trait from  the  other;  could  not  re- 
collect his  own,  or  anyone  else's, 
pastoral  name ;  and  took  an  interest 
m  nothing,  save  some  beans  spread 
out  to  dfy,  which  he  examined, 
criticised,  and  calculated  the  market 
value  of,  in  company  with  the  gar- 
dener's wife.  Such  was  the  firet 
effect  Arcadia  produced  on  our 
imagination ;  but  gradually,  as  the 
remembrance  of  meanness  and 
decay  became  fainter,  the  dis- 
agreeable impression  wore  awajt 
and  left  instead  a  whimsical  in- 
terest in  the  forgotten  academy; 
the  Bosco  Parrasio  impressed  us  no 
longer  as  a  damp,  decaying  casino 
in  the  suburbs,  but  as  a  weud  habi- 
tation of  literary  goblins. 
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Tlie  result  of  this  new  phase  of 
hnmoar  was  that  we  revisited  the 
villa  of  the  Arcadians,  and  found  it 
strangely  different  from  what  it  had 
at  first  seemed.  It  was  now  June, 
the  time  when  Borne  receives  her 
crowning  beauty  before  being  made 
hideous  by  dust  and  decay,  when 
the  Gampagna  is  one  living,  wav- 
ing, chirping,  humming  mass  of 
green ;  when  grass  and  flowers 
spring  up  in  every  interstice  of  the 
old  pavement,  in  every  crevice  of 
the  crumbling  walls.  The  little 
triangular  stnp  of  ground  on  the 
Janiculum  was  a  tangle  of  flowers ; 
belated  jonquils  and  daffodils 
drooped  in  the  shade  of  the  velvet- 
leaved  medlar  trees  ;  jessamines, 
lupins,  and  wild  geraniums  were  en- 
twined among  the  box  and  yew 
hedges ;  garlands  of  tiny  pink  and 
yellow  roses  were  slung  from  ilex 
to  ilex,  drooping  over  the  marble 
slab  carved  with  the  Arcadian  pipe : 

Fistula  cni  semper  decrescit  arandinis  ordo, 
Nam  calamus  cer&  jungitur  nsqae  minor. 

Behind  a  clump  of  tapering  laurels 
and  pines  was  hidden  a  grotto, 
covered  with  long  ferns  and  maiden- 
hair, trickling  with  the  icy  water 
of  the  Acqua  Paola.  In  front  of 
the  little  yellow  villa  splashed  a 
fountain,  and  the  miniature  amphi- 
theatre was  overrun  with  ivy, 
morning  glories,  and  tomatoes. 
The  house,  once  the  summer  resort 
of  Arcadian  sonnetteers,  was  now 
abandoned  to  a  family  of  market 
gardeners,  who  hung  their  hats  and 
jackets  on  the  marble  heads  of  im- 
prowisatori  and  crowned  poetesses, 
and  threw  their  beans,  maize,  and 
garden  tools  into  comers  of  the 
desolate  reception  rooms,  from 
whose  mildewed  walls  looked  down 
a  host  of  celebrities — brocaded 
doges,  powdered  princesses,  and 
scarlet-robed  cardinals,  simpering 
drearily  in  their  desolation.  Sad, 
haggard  poetesses,  in  sea-green  and 
sky-blue  draperies,  with  lank,  pow- 
dered   locks,    and   meagre    arms, 
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holding      lyres ;     &t,     ill-shaven 
priests  in   white  bands  and  mop 
wigs  ;   sonnetteering  ladies,  sweet 
and    vapid  in  dove-coloured  sto- 
machers and  embroidered  sleeves; 
jolly  extemporary  poets,  flaunting 
in   many-coloured  waistcoats   and 
gorgeous  shawls;  and  among  this 
crowd    of   rococo  figures,  looking 
down  on  the  homely  furniture,  holy 
water  vessels,  hallowed  box  sprigs, 
and  smutty  prints  of  saints    and 
soldiers,  here  and  there  stood  out 
some     strongly-marked    individu- 
aliiy : — ^Alfieri  in  semi-military  dress, 
wiw  the  collar  of  his  own  Order  of 
Homer,  glaring  fiercely  round  him, 
his  red  hair  waving  as  if  in  the 
draught  of  a  furnace ;   the  dapper 
Algarotti,    philosopher  for  ladies, 
versifier  for  kings,  and  hanger-on 
of  celebrities,  his  long,  beaked  fsbce 
peeping   out    from    a    huge    wig 
and  pelisse;    John  Y.  of   Portu- 
gal, dark,  apelike,  his  head  covered 
with  a  mass  of  black  horsehair,  his 
body  encased  in   shining  armour; 
the  Abate  Metastasio,  reclining  on 
his  S0&,  &t,  easy,  elegant,  languid 
with  selfish,  self-complacent  senti- 
mentalitv.      It  was  strange  to  turn 
from    this    assembly    of    literary 
ghosts,  their  gala  dresses  and  gala 
looks   fading  away  in  oblivion,  to 
the  bright,  noble  nature  surround- 
ing the  mouldering  casino.     Close 
beneath  stretched  the  Vigna  Gorsini, 
overrun  with  tall  grass,  poppies,  and 
vines;  further  off,  the  pines  of  Villa 
Lante,   St.  Peter's  with  its  back- 
ground of  the  bald  round  Monte 
Mario,    and    far  in  the    distance^ 
Soracte,  rising  out  of  the  hazy  blue 
plain.     In  front,  stretched  at  the 
foot  of  the  Janiculum,  lay  Rome, 
botmded  on  one  side  by  the  ilexes 
of  the  Pincianand  the  Quirinal,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  Tiber  winding 
past  the  green  Testaccio.    Perhaps 
it  was  just  in  this    contrast  be- 
tween   the   g^rand    view  and  the 
blooming  garden,  and   the   time- 
stained  portraits  of  long-forgotten 
men  and  women,  whose  frail  talents 
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had  Tntbered  and  fallen  to  dust  with 
time,  that  lay  the  charm  of  the 
Bosco  Parrasio.  We  retamed  often 
and  often  to  spend  the  baming 
afternoons  in  the  shady  gardens,  or 
in  the  cool,  dismantled  rooms,  going 
home  at  sunset,  carrying  away 
bunches  of  flowers,  tiny  roses, 
polyanthuses  gorgeous  as  an  Ori* 
ental  brocade,  sapphire-coloured 
irises,  exquisitely  delicate  in  tex- 
ture and  perfume,  tied  up  with  long 
sprays  of  maidenhair  fresh  from  the 
trickling  grotto ;  sketches,  too,  of 
some  brooadedLyoidas  or  powdered 
Ghloe,  and  abO¥e  all,  vague  impres- 
sions, quaint  and  sentimental,  of 
the  long  deceased  and  long  forgot- 
ten world  of  the  last  century. 

During  the  intervals  of  our  visits 
we  procured,  not  without  great 
difficulty,  old  books  relating  to  the 
Arcadian  Academy.  We  sought 
for  them  in  dingy  dens  near  the 
Piazza  Navona,  and  on  stone 
bendhes  behind  the  Pantheon, 
among  rows  of  musty,  fkded,  worm- 
«aten,  volumes,  and  among  heaps 
of  soiled  prints,  engnirvings,  and 
etchings.  Thus,  one  by  one,  we  dis- 
covered many  of  the  heavily-bound, 
childishly-printed  books  with  the 
invariable  Imprimaiufj  and  *  Appro- 
bation of  the  Superiors,'  and  the  no 
less  invariable  pages  of  dedicatoir 
nonsense,  in  huge  characters,  with 
windmills  and  Cupids  as  initial 
letters ;  the  books  which  contained 
all  that  remAins  of  Arcadian  glory, 
and  whence  we  extracted  the 
materials  for  the  following  sketch  of 
the  Italian  eighteenth  century,  a 
time  so  like  our  own,  and  yet  so 
strangely  different,  so  near  our 
own,  and  yet  so  entirely  forgotten. 

The  grand  literature  and  art 
which  burst  into  full  efflorescence  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, had  their  origin  in  the  strong, 
active,  cbeerftil  life  of  the  previous 
age ;  the  sixteenth  century,  the  time 
of  foreign  invasion,  of  Spanish  and 
papal  preponderance,   of    despair. 


brutality  and  fanaticism,  in  its  turn 
produced  and  bequeathed  to  the  eac- 
ceeding  century  its  artistic  and  lite- 
raiy  fruit — the  crazy,  meretriciom 
architecture  and  sculpture  of  the 
Jesuit  churches,  the  tlneatrical  and 
extatic  Bolognese  painting,  and  the 
wild  conceits  and  languid  affectation 
of  theliteraxy  scbool  0$  Manm.  These 
were'  the  products  of  a  time  of  un- 
healthy excitement;  tiiey  grew  to 
maturiiy  in  one  of  national  kdiargy, 
and  the  poor,  exhausted  seveuteenth 
century  was  reviled,  not  only  for 
its  own  indolence  and  incmcitj, 
but  for  ike  extravagance  wnich  it 
had  inherited  from  its  predeoessor. 
The  mystic  sibyls  and  tngio  mar- 
tyrdoms  of  Ouido  and  Domemcliino 
became  simperisig,  sentinienta]  la- 
dies and  romping  opera  mmders  in 
the  hands  of  Donate  Greti,  of  Giro 
Ferri,  and  of  Lnca  Giordano;  the 
brilliant  paradoxes  of  Marini  and 
the  ele^^t  eflOaminacy  of  Onarini 
turned  mto  systematic  nonaense  and 
voluntary   vapidness  among  their 
successors :  the  sun  cooled  itself  in 
the  waters  of  rivers  which  were  on 
fire ;  the  celestial  sieve,  lespIendeDt 
witb  shining  holes,  was  swept  by 
the  bristly  back  of  the  Apomines; 
love  was  an  infernal  hearen  and  a 
celestial  bell;  it  was  burning  ice 
and  fi^eezmg  fire,  and  was  inspired 
by  ladies  made  up  entirely  <tf  oonl, 
gold  thread,  lilies,  roses,  and  ivoiy, 
on  whose  lips  sat  Cupids  shooting 
arrows    which    were  snakes.     In 
short,  a  in  England  the  rage  for 
conceits  injured  not  a  few  excellent 
poets,  in  Italy  it  made  the  fortone 
of  scores  of  poetasters ;  for  the  indo- 
lent, ostentatious  nobles,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  innumerable  acade- 
mies, required  mad  paradoxes  and 
vapid  hyperboles  in  their  birthday 
odes   and   dedicatory  sonnets,  as 
much  as  they  required  flattering, 
smirkinggoddesses  fortheir  gardens, 
and  curling  ipasonry  and  waving 
stucco  work  for  their  chapels.   ^^ 
it  was  during  this  despicable  period 
of  exhausted  repose  that  took  place 
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the  partial  renovation  which  pro- 
duced the  modem  Italian  world; 
it  was  among  these  languid,  pom- 
pons, artificial  people  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  that  modem  society 
began  to  be  formed,  and  it  is  in 
dulling  with  them  that  we  first 
find  that  we  have  to  do,  no  longer 
with  onr  remote  ancestors  living  in 
castles,  travelling  on  horseback, 
fighting  in  the  streets,  and  ca» 
rousing  at  banquets,  but  with  the 
grandfathers  of  our  grandfathers, 
steady,  formal,  hypocritical  people, 
paying -visits  in  coaches,  going  to 
operas,  giving  dinner  parties,  and 
liticatinff  and  slandering  rather 
tJuTaaLsiiiatiiig  and  j^isomng. 
As  the  oentory  t^vanoed  and  the 
stormy  times  of  invasion  and  re- 
formation were  left  further  and 
further  behind,  Italy,  indolent,  pe- 
dantic and  ostentations,  saw  the 
slow  consolidation  of  reg^nlar,  formal 
governments,  despotic,  but  not  il- 
legal^  letting  people  do  what  they 
chose  except  thmk  and  act  for 
themselves,  while  .the  spiritual  au* 
thorities,  with  their  well-organised 
Jesuit  schools  and  officially-managed 
Inquisition,  relaxed  their  sway,  or 
rather  let  their  zeal  die  out  into  self  • 
complacent  meddlesomeness :  heresy 
had  long  been  crushed,  indifference 
was  rapidly  spreading,  and  free 
thought  was  almost  becoming  a 
possibiliiy ;  in  short,  the  ponderous, 
inert  mass  of  Italian  society  was 
imperceptibly  slipping  onwards* 
At  this  time  Home  was,  with  the 
exception  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  the 
only  truly  independent  Italian  State^ 
and  the  only  true  republic  remain- 
ing. The  Papal  See  had  become  a 
most  perfect  oligarchy ;  the  sacred 
college  was  mainly  recruited  among 
the  nobility,  and  the  pope. was  the 
doge  or  gonfaloniere  lor  Hfe  of  an 
ecclesiastical  senate.  Beligions  zeal 
there  was  no  longer:  the  race  of 
Garafias  and  Perettis  had  died  ont ; 
poor  monks  remained  poor  monks  ; 
and  inquisitors  remained  inquisi- 
tors ;  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 


States  were  ideated  with  the  same 
bland  civility;  all  ideas  of  giving 
laws  to  Europe  had  been  laid  aside 
as  folly.  The  popes  were  elected 
sovereigns,  whose  only  thought  was 
to  secure  to  their  relatives  wealth 
and  a  chance  of  succession;  the 
cardinals  were  rich  senators  aspir- 
ing to  sovereigpi  power  and  consol- 
ing their  disappointment  with  pomp 
and  ostentation.  Still,  this  system 
of  nepotism  was  not  without  its 
advantages:  each  pope  brought  with 
him  his  family  and  friends  from 
Bologna,  Lombardy  or  Yenetia; 
Roman  life  was  kept  up  by  a  con* 
tinual  influx  of  foreigners,  and 
Roman  society  obtain^  a  more 
liberal  and  active  character  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  had.  The 
papal  families  vied  with  each 
other  in  tasteless  magnificence :  the 
Borghese  enlarged  the  great  villa 
outside  Porta  del  Popolo,  the 
OdescaJchi  of  Como  built  the  vast 
yellow  palace  opposite  the  SS.  Apos- 
toli,  the  Altieri  erected  the  huge, 
dumi^  structure  near  the  Gesi^ 
the  Pistojese  Bospigliosi  established 
themselves  on  tlie  Quinnal,  the 
Florentine  Corsini  on  the  Janiculum ; 
everywhere,  in  short,  the  strangers 
colonised  Bome.  To  them  are  due 
those  enormous  palaces  with  spa- 
cious courts  and  low-stepped  stairs, 
bedisened  with  plaster  dragons  and 
£owerets  and  curls  of  masonry 
without,  and  with  gUt  Cupids,  and 
brick  and  chalk-coloured  frescoes 
within,  and  the  many  villas  with 
straight  walls  of  chpped  ilex  and 
box,  and  innumerable  ill-restored, 
worthless  statues  in  femtastic  tem- 
ples. They  employed  the  frigid 
Maratta  and  the  stiff  Sacchi  to 
cover  their  ceilings  with  earthy- 
tinted  Gods  and  Nymphs,  and  the 
clumsy  Duquesnoy  and  the  theatrical 
Legros  to  ornament  their  chapels 
wiUx  gigantic  saints  in  flying 
marble  robes.  Thanks  to  them 
and  their  hangers  on,  Bome  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury a  handsome,  modem-looking 
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town,  for  most  of  the  houses  with 
shell,  pinebranch,  and  other  stucco 
ornaments  which  aboand  in  what 
are  now  the  dirtiest  quarters,  were 
then  resplendent  with  whitewash. 
The  prince  nephews  were  likewise 
patrons  of  music,  which  was  then 
struggling  to  free  itself  from  the 
inexorable  composers  of  madrigals 
and  canons;  theatres  were  built, 
and  cardinals  had  wonderful  private 
concerts,  at  which  sang  all  the 
charming  sirens  of  the  day,  Milton's 
Baroni  and  Evelyn's  Laurettos  and 
Fasqualinos.  But  above  all  the 
Roman  arisbocracj  favoured  litera- 
ture and  men  of  letters:  n6t  a 
wedding  could  take  place,  not 
a  cardinal  could  be  promoted  with- 
out volumes  of  poems  being  pub- 
lished on  the  occasion,  and  the 
innumerable  lav  ecclesiastics  who 
hung  on  to  the  princes  of  the 
church  were  all  poets,  members, 
and  perhaps  founders,  of  academies. 
In  short,  thanks  to  foreign  coloni- 
sation and  nepotism,  there  was  in 
Borne  a  vast  literary  bustle  with- 
out aim  or  result.  But  as  the 
centuiy  of  incapacity  and  indolence 
grew  towards  its  close,  Italian  intel- 
lect began  onoe  more  to  stir ;  music, 
destined  to  attain  to  perfection  in 
the  succeeding  age,  rapidly  super- 
seded the  plastic  arts,  and  a  new 
style  of  poetry,  free  from  conceit 
and  extravagance,  soon  showed  it- 
self. It  would  certainly  be  difficult  to 
find  in  any  Italian  verses  of  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  feel- 
ing and  grace  of  the  songs  contained 
in  Salvator  Bosa^s  music-book,  but 
nevertheless,  a  great  literary  change 
did  take  place.  While  Redi  let  his 
droll  humour  riot  in  his  burlesque 
Triumph  of  Bacchus,  and  Menzini 
wrote  his  sharp,  harsh  Satires, 
Filicaia  and  Ouidi  struck  a  note 
which  had  been  mute  for  more  than 
two  centuries ;  instead  of  addressing 
the  descendants  of  the  *  unconquered 
Hippoly tus '  and  the  '  magnani- 
mous Alfonso '  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso, 
they  addressed  Italy,  France,  and 


Germany ;  they  spoke  to  a  nation 
in  the  name  of  a  nation,  and  their 
poetry  has  the  nobility  as  well  &b 
the  bombast  of  newly-obtained  and 
as  yet  misunderstood  independence. 
At  the  same  time  the  oonoeite  and 
fustian  of  the  poets  of  the  preoed- 
ing  generation  began  to  lose  favonr, 
and  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of 
the  early  Italian  daasics  began 
once  more  to  be  admired.  In  Borne 
especially  a  society  of  literary 
purists  formed  itself,  which  incbded 
some  of  the  most  gifted  poeta,  and 
some  of  the  most  eminent  pedants 
of  the  day;  for  literature  had  sank 
so  low  that  mediocrity  conld  easily 
associate  with  talent,  nay,  that  talent 
and  mediocrity  might  be  found 
strangely  united  in  a  single  indivi- 
dual.  They  found  a  stannch  patroness 
in  Queen  Christina  of  Sweoen,  who, 
in  return  for  the  amount  of  bom- 
bastic  flattery  usual  in  that  day, 
received  them  as  friends  and  pre- 
sided over  their  meetings  in  her 
gardens.  They  even  introduced  her 
majesty's  bad  verses  into  their  own 
poems,  a  better  proof  than  the 
most  servile  flattery  that  these 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century 
were  without  station,  fortune,  or  a 
literary  public.  They  turned  their 
attention  especially  to  eztirpatiag 
what  remained  of  the  metaphysical 
poetry  of  the  previous  age,  and  to 
rehabilitating  Petrarch  and  his  fol- 
lowers, BemTO,  Molza,  and  Cosianxo^ 
and  their  influence  became  daily 
greater  and  more  acknowledged. 
However,  they  did  not  succeed  in 
bettering  their  own  fortunes,  for,  on 
the  death  of  the  munificent  Chris- 
tina, they  lost  tiieir  fixed  meeting- 
place,  and  had  to  send  their  servile 
muse  to  Don  Livio  Odescalchi  to 
ask  for  an  invitation  to  Frascati,  and 
to  Cardinal  Corsini  to  beg  admis- 
sion into  his  gardens — a  fovonr 
readily  granted,  for  the  Roman 
nobles  were  idle,  conceited,  and 
loved  to  play  the  Maecenas.  How- 
ever, one  fortunate  spring  morning 
of  the  year  1692,  fiate  decreed  that 
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they  slioold  find  no  bettec  place  of 
xDeeting  than  the  large  pasture 
tracts  behind  the  castle  of  Sant' 
Angelo,  nsnally  known  as  the 
Prati  di  Gastello.  The  party  nnm- 
'bered  fourteen  and  included  some 
of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  letters 
then  flourishing :  Alessandro  Gnidi, 
the  humpbacked  favourite  of  Queen 
Christina,  regarded  by  himself  and 
his  contemporaries  as  a  second 
Pindar,  and  who  boasted  that 
his  poetical  stables  contained  a 
hundred  winged  coursers,  ready  to 
carry  up  his  misshapen  little  per- 
son in  the  track  of  the  horses  of 
the  sun ;  Qiambattista  Felice  Zappi, 
a  young  Imolese  lawyer,  of  noble 
hirth  and  elegant  person,  of  whose 
graceful  though  rather  insipid 
poems  we  shaJI  speak  more  than 
once;  Silvio  Stampiglia,  histo- 
riographer and  writer  of  tragi- 
comical opera  texts  to  the  Emperor 
Leopold;  the  Calabrian  jurist  and 
critic,  Giovanni  Yincenzo  Gravina ; 
the  Abate  Crescimbeni,  one  of  the 
stupidest  and  most  self-important 
of  Boman  pedants,  and  nine  others, 
mostly  satellites  of  the  two  last- 
mentioned  writers.  The  Prati  di 
Castello  form  a  quiet,  rural  penin- 
sula, separated  by  a  bend  of  the 
sluggish,  yellow  river  from  the  vast, 
grey  town,  with  its  innumerable  cu- 
polas and  belfries  shining  in  the 
sunlight ;  the  ground  is  covered 
with  grass  and  mint,  crushed  and 
bro wzed  b v  the  shaggy  Boman  horses 
and  long-homed,  white  oxen ;  here 
and  there  a  hedge  of  flowering  thorn 
or  a  clump  of  slender  elms,  and  to  the 
back,  the  round  mass  of  the  castle  of 
S.  Angelo  and  the  long  extent  of  the 
Vatican  terrace  gardens.  The  quiet 
pastoral  scene  impressed  even  the 
fourteen  literati,  for  after  they  had 
read  and  improvised  verses,  and 
applauded  each  other  as  indiscrimi- 
nately as  was  their  wont,  one  of 
them  exclaimed :  *  It  seems  to-day 
as  if  Arcadia  were  reviving  for  us  ! ' 
His  speech  was  hailed  as  an  inspi- 
ration, and  it  was  immediately  de« 


termined  that^  since  Arcadia  had 
been  thus  happily  resuscitated,  it 
should  be  kept  alive  by  their 
care.  The  first  and  most  obvious 
necessity  was  to  exchange  their  real 
names  for  such  as  would  suit  their 
new  capacity  of  Arcadian  shepherds, 
and  fourteen  pastoral  names  and  sur- 
names were  forthwith  written  on 
as  many  slips  of  paper,  which 
were  extracted,  in  the  order  that 
fate  ordained,  out  of  the  hat  of 
one  of  the  company.  This  being 
done,  the  fourteen  shepherds  in 
black  coats,  white  bands  and 
horsehair  wigs,  pastoral  physicians, 
lawyers,  priests,  and  professors, 
set  about  framing  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  newly-created  state. 
It  was  republican,  but  paternal, 
the  elected  head  of  the  state  was 
called  cuatcde  (custos),  and  to  him 
were  given  two  subordinate,  or  vice- 
custodi  :  such  was  the  rudimentary 
form  of  government. 

Scarcely  was  the  existence  of 
Arcadia  known,  than  everyone  in 
Home  longed  to  be  admitted  into 
it,  the  learned  literati  and  the 
stupid  nobles  being  equally  charmed 
wiui  the  notion.  Meanwhile  the 
Academy  elected  its  president,  or 
more  properly  speaking,  the  sheep 
looked  out  for  a  head  shepherd. 
The  choice  unanimously  fell  upon 
one  of  the  least  brilliant  of  the 
members;  yet  the  choice  was  a 
happy  one,  as  events  proved  in  after 
years.  Guidi  was  old,  conceited, 
and  too  little  interested  in  the  in- 
stitution ;  Zappi,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  too  young  and  simple-minded ; 
SUvio  Stampiglia  was  a  writer  of 
plays,  and  had  no  connections  in 
the  ecclesiastical  city ;  Leonio  was 
insignificant,  and  the  other  un- 
named ones  still  more  so ;  the  choice 
therefore  remained  between  Gra- 
vina and  Crescimbeni.  Gravina  was 
a  man  of  about  thirty,  tall,  thin, 
with  a  fine,  worn,  thoughtful  face, 
thin  lips,  a  long  weak  chin,  dreamy 
eyes  and  a  massive  forehead,  whence 
his  scant  hair  fell  in  light  ringlets ; 
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lie  bad  a  coBsidemble  forfnme  for  a 
Boman  writer  in  those  dajB,  and 
held  the  chair  of  Jorispradenoe  at 
the  Sapienza.  As  a  jurist  his  talent 
was  undoubted,  his  great  works  on 
Homan  law  are  read  to  this  day, 
and  served,  with  those  of  Vioo,  to 
produce  a  new  school  of  Judicial 
Philosophy,  headed  by  Montesquieu ; 
he  was  Decides  a  great  dassical 
scholar,  his  critical  writings  were 
ingenious,  his  style  elegant  and 
noble ;  and  his  society  was  eagerly 
sought  by  all  the  most  intelligent 
men  in  Borne.  Gian  Mario  dei 
Grescimbeni  was  a  priest  of 
about  forty,  bom  at  Macerata  in 
the  March  ;  he  was  small  and  un- 
gainly in  figure,  dark  complezioned, 
with  a  nose  of  such  huge  propor- 
ions  as  to  gain  him  the  familiar 
appellation  of  Nasica;  his  crabbed 
aspect  Was  that  of  the  pedant  that 
he  was.  He  had  written  on  litera- 
ture, in  a  stiff,  hard,  low  style,  mere 
awkward  compilations,  and  the  only 
original  idea  he  was  ever  known  to 
have  struck  out,  was  that  the 
Dtvirui,  Oommedia  was  a  comic  poem 
and  the  Morgante  Maggwre  a  serious 
one.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  recom- 
mendations of  person,  talents,  leam-i 
ing,  and  position,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  all  the  disadvantages  of  ugli- 
ness, stupidity,  pedantry,  and  po- 
verty,  on  the  other,  the  general 
choice  fell  not  upon  the  d^^fied 
and  ingenious  Oravina,  but  upon 
the  awkward  and  pedantic  C^s- 
cimbeni,  nor  was  the  choice  a  wrong 
one.  For  Grescimbeni  had  a  high 
conception  of  the  honour  and  re- 
sponsibility attached  to  the  position 
of  Oustode  Oenerale  d^ Arcadia;  he 
was  a  good-natured  man,  who  could  ' 
flatter  the  great  and  soothe  the 
humble,  and  whose  only  thought 
would  be  to  ftirther  the  interests  of 


the  Academy  which  had  hoiumred 
him  with  its  choice.  KarteUo, 
writing  some  years  later,  descoibes 
him  as  discreet,  fair,  aad  modest, 
able  to  distinguish  a  good  wiiter 
£poim  a  bad  one,  yet  condesooidiBg 
eren  towards  a  raven  decked  ont  in 
swan's  leathers.  ^  Grvrin%*on  ^ 
contrary,  was  neither  entirely  liked 
nor  entiroly  respected  in  Rome ;  his 
being  a  Neapolitan,  though  eertainlj 
no  recommendation  to  ihe  BonuLos, 
is  not  sufficient  to  aocovnt  for  the 
rather  hostile  feeling  which  he  in- 
spired. *  He  ifl  proud  and  eccentric 
according  to  tne  generai  belief' 
[che  strtmo  e  altero  e  nel  concetto 
alianii],  writes  Martello ;  he  was  cold, 
conceited,  and  had  an  insatiabld 
appetite  for  praise ;  to  bd  tokwtod 
by  him  it  was  neeesaary  to  ooncar 
in  all  his  notions,  which  were  often 
extravagant  and  pedantic,  as,  for 
instance,  he  affected  to  eoiudder 
Trissino's  Italia  Liberaia  eqnal  to 
the  Iliad  and  immeasurablj  soperior 
to  Tasso's  JerusalenL  '  Ton  must 
concur  in  all  his  notions,'  continaes 
Martello,  '  for  the  weakness  of  this 
great  man  is  to  imagine  hhnself 
possessed  of  all  human  wisdom. 
Praise  him,  and  he  will  love  von  as 
a  son.'  Unfortunately  the  Koman 
literati  of  established  position  Ibond 
such  conditions  intolemble,  alihongh 
profuse  enough  of  praise  towards 
wealthy  patrons;  so  Oravina  re- 
mained as  Opico  Erimanteo,  a  mere 
member  of  the  academy,  distiD- 
gnished  only  by  his  own  talents, 
while  Gresdmb^,  under  the  name 
of  Alfeaibeo  Oario^  took  possession 
of  the  supreme  rank  of  Gnstode 
Generale  d' Arcadia. 

However,  as  the  Academy  grew 
in  numbers,  Gravina  came  into 
greater  notice,  for  the  institatiop 
needed  a  code  of  laws,  and  this 


Vi  notai  Grescimbeni  e  11  euo  Leonio, 
Ch'ambo  discreti,  equanimi  e  modesti, 

San  chi  sieda  e  chi  no  nel  coro  Aonio. 
Ma  gia  non  sono  al  van  desio  molesti 

D*un  corro  che  di  cigno  abbia  le  piume. 

Pier  Jacopo  MarteUo,  Sat  3. 
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yravk  nainralfy  f dl  to  the  great 
jariBt  and  scholar;  the  result  was 
Gonsidered  worthy  of  Oicero,  both 
for  wisdom  and  latinity.  Meanwhile 
Giescimbeni,  who  could  not  shine 
by  his  pen,  set  to  work  quietly  and 
patiently  at  gaining  members  and 
patnms  for  the  academy,  with 
which  his  heart  was  bound  up. 
Among  the  Roman  nobles  who 
aspired  to  the  position  of  Maecenas, 
the  most  conspicuous  was  Don  Livio 
Odesoalchi,  of  Gomo,  nephew  of  the 
proud  pope  who  had  dared  to 
thwart  Louis  XIY.  He  was  the 
successor  to  Queen  Christina's 
position  in  Bomazi  society;  in  his 
elegant  palace  between  the  SS. 
Apostoli  and  the  Gorso,  he  gave 
cancerts  at  which  (as  the  irate 
Bourdelot  complains)  all  the  eccle- 
siastical musicians  of  Rome  sang 
profime  music,  and  literary  recep- 
tions at  which  verses  were  read 
and  improvised  by  conspicuous 
writers ;  nay,  he  even  invited  whole 
academies  to  his  splendid  villa  in 
tlie  hills.  D.  Livio,  who  was  air- 
ways willing  to  buy  literary  fame 
at  the  price  of  such  invitations, 
immediately  understood  how  im- 
portant it  was  to  connect  his  name 
with  Ijhat  of  the  rising  academy, 
and  Grescimbeni  took  care  to 
foster  this  boHef.  D.  Livio  appears 
to  have  been  the  only  noble  who 
invited  the  whole  academy  to  his 
country  seat,  Prince  Gorsini  and 
Oardinal  Famese  deigning  to  re- 
ceive the  hungry,  shabby  literati  in 
their  vineyards  and  gudens,  but 
not  in  their  palaces. 

There  seems  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  have  lingered 
in  Italy  a  remnant  of  Spanish 
gfravity  and  pomposity,  which  dis- 
appeared in  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  true  Italian  character 
came  once  more  into  notice,  mingled 
perhaps  with  a  little  French  levity. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  an 
institution  like  the  Arcadian  Aca- 
demy could  have  assumed  the  im- 
portance, which  it  did,  except  in  the 


midst  of  that  stately  and  solemn 
civilisation,  marked  by  straight- 
walked  gardens,  heavy-g^h  coaches, 
black  clothes,  and  huge,  curly  peri- 
wigs, or  in  any  other  place  than 
Borne,  among  its  upstart  princes 
andidle  prelates,  whose  only  thought 
was  ostentation  of  some  sort.  Sixty 
years  later,  in  the  days  of  Gt)ldoni 
and  Gaspare  Gk>zzi,  such  an  academy 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  mere 
whimsical  congregation  of  crotchety 
pedants  and  blue  stockings,  whose 
only  use  was  to  make  people  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  and  whose 
sittings  were  an  avowed  amusement, 
enlivened  by  music,  small  talk,  and 
cards ;  but  between  the  years  1690 
and  1710  things  were  viewed  in  a 
very  different  liirht:  the  Arcadian 
Aculemy.  besid^  reyiving  ihe  Bun- 
plioity  and  innocence  of  tiLe  golden 
age,  was  to  reform  literature 
throughout  Italy;  it  was  to  make 
or  unmake  the  reputation  of  writers ; 
it  was  to  eradicate  vice  and  ignor- 
ance ;  it  was  to  restore  to  Rome  the 
glorious  days  of  Augustus  and  of 
Leo  X. ;  it  was  to  erect  .moaaitL- 
ments  to  kings  and  emperors,  and 
to  supply  Homers  for  any  chance 
Achilles  who  might  turn  up.  All 
this  was  sincerely  believed  by 
Grescimbeni,  D*  Livio  Odescalchi, 
and  probably  nearly  all  the  Roman 
Arcadians,  nor  do. they  ever  seem 
to  have  suspected  any  ludicrous  dis- 
crepancy between  what  they  were 
and  what  they  intended  to  be; 
these  poetasters,  priests,  and  lawyers 
living  for  the  most  part  off  de£oa- 
tions,  and  their  mujiificent  patrons, 
the  illiterate  nobles,  met  in  the 
prim  box  alleys  and  ilex  groves  of 
the  Roman  villas,  and  firetted  to 
read  their  own  compositions,  and 
yawned  over  those  of  their  com- 
panions, in  the  full  persuasion  that 
they  were  engaged  in  most  impor- 
tant work,,  and  that  the  whole 
world  watched  them  with  anxious 
interest.  Everything  had  to  be 
literary  and  solemn,  and  even  Ar- 
cadian amusements  took  a  ponder- 
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ouB  and  pompons  shape,  as  is  proved 
by  Crescimbeni's  account  of  that 
celebrated  and  delightihl  game 
called  the  Oiuoco  dd  SibUlone^  in- 
vented by  the  illnstrions  shepherd 
Domenico  Trod. 

In  this  gameof  the  8UnUone(i.e.gnntmelB 
Sibyl),  otherwise  called  game  of  the  oncle 
(writes  the  Custode  Genenle  d'Aradia),  one 
of  the  company  is  chosen  to  personate  the 
Oracle,  and  answers  in  a  single  word  what- 
ever question  may  be  pat  to  him  by  the 
spectators,  which  word  is  afterwards  ex- 
plained and  shown  to  be  suitable  to  the 
question  by  two  others,  who  play  the  part 
of  interpreters.  For  the  ssJee  of  enjoying 
this  most  noble  and  cnrioas  game,  after 
some  time  there  came  not  only  friends,  bnt 
other  persons,  and  we  ourselves  have  seen 
more  than  once  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  eren  Cardinals ;  and  in 
truth  this  was  an  amusement  worthy  of 
any  great  personage,  because,  as  the  inter- 
preters were  mostly  men  learned  in  erery 
science,  their  interpretations  were  usually 
full  of  rare  information,  especially  philo- 
sophical .  .  .  nay,  sometimes  the  in- 
terpreter would  fulfil  his  duty  with  won- 
drous perfection,  speaking  extempore  in 
elegant  Italian  Terses,  sometimes  even  in 
rhyme. 

As  the  Academy  increased  in 
numbers  and  importance,  Gresdm- 
beni  took  to  publishing  octavo 
volumes  with  large  margins,  endless 
dedications,  and  the  syrinx  sur- 
rounded by  pine  and  laurel  branches, 
the  chosen  emblem  of  Arcadia,  in 
which  he  chronicled  the  meetings  of 
the  Arcadians  and  the  Olympic 
Games,  performances  in  which  the 
clumsiness  and  sloth  of  literary 
racers  and  wrestlers  were  displayed 
in  honour  of  some  illustrious 
stranger.  The  cost  of  printing 
these  works  must  have  greatly  sur- 
passed any  small  profits  made  from 
their  dedications,  and,  as  many  of 
them  were  published  anonymously, 
I  can  ascribe  their  production  only 
to  the  sincere  faith  which  Grescim* 
beni  placed  in  his  vocation,  and  his 
awe-stricken  belief  in  the  institution 
which  had  placed  him  at  its  head. 
Then  appeu^  volumes  containing 
the  lives  of  distinguished  members, 
and  others  filled  with  biographies 
of  the  deceased  ones.     In  these  pro- 


ductions Crescimbeni  was  aiwisted 
by  various  other  Academicians, 
whose  style  is  rather  less  insuffer- 
able than  his  own,  but  who  write 
about  Arcadian  matters  with  as 
much  solemnity  as  their  ctnef. 
From  these  works  it  appears  that 
Arcadian  colonies  were  b^rinning 
to  be  founded  all  over  Ital^,  and 
that  scarcely  a  single  distinguished 
man  of  letters  of  any  part  of  the 
country  had  been  missed  by  Gres- 
cimbeni*s  pastoral  fishing'apparatus. 
These  books  also  give  an  insight 
into  the  literary  circles  of  Borne, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  connected 
with  the  academy.  The  principal 
one  had  for  its  centre  the  beautiful 
andaccomplished  Faustina,  daughter 
of  the  feimous  painter  Garlo  Maratta, 
and  wife  of  the  then  scarcely  less 
celebrated  poet  Felice  Zappi.  2^ppi 
was  considerably  older  than  his  wife, 
but  handsome,  elegant,  and  highly 
talented,  and  there  appears  to  have 
existed  between  them  an  affection 
which  never  diminished,  and  of 
which  Faustina's  beautiful  sonnet 
to  an  old  love  of  her  husband's  is  a 
proof  such  as  one  rarely  meets  among 
the  vapid  Arcadian  love  poems. 
She  was  likewise  skilled  as  a  painter, 
and  the  Arcadian  Academy  still 
possesses  a  little  portrait  in  which, 
she  has  represented  herself  in  the  full 
maturity  of  her  beauty,  dressed  in 
flowered  yellow  brocade,  ber  black 
hair  raised  in  a  high  structure,  and 
one  long  curl  falling  on  her  fbiely- 
modelled  neck.  The  fiBtoe,  with  its 
straight,  delicate  featuras,  and 
opaque,  ivory  complexion,  has  a 
sort  of  sedate,  intellectual  coquet- 
ry, like  Pope's  lady — ^  An  equal 
mixture  of  good  humour  and 
sensible,  soft  melancholy' — ^which 
makes  one  understand  the  cour- 
teous and  admiring  affection 
which  Faustina  Maratti  Zappi 
inspired  in  the  most  eminent  men 
of  Italy,  a  feeling  quite  unlike 
the  flat  gallantiT  of  those  times, 
and  which  Mannedi  has  well  ex- 
pressed in  a  pretty  sonnet : 
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Pur  eon  qnetfti  occhi  al  fin  Tiato  ho  Taltero 
Miracol  di  bellezza  e  d'onestate, 
Cui  sol  per  adombrar,  miUe  fiate 
01  tr*  Arno  ed  Apennin  spinto  ho  il  pensiero. 

£  pur  con  qneste  orecchie  udito  ho  il  rero 
Fregio  e  il  yivo  stupor  di  nostra  etate : 
Or  gli  uni  e  Taltre  omai  pafifhi  e  beate 
Chiudansi  pur,  ch'altro  da  lor  non  chero. 

N^  tu  i  gran  templi  e  i  simulacri  tuoij 
Tanttirmi  intatti  ancor  dal  tempo  edace, 
XeU'ampie  spoglie  della  terra  doma ; 

Chi  gloria  antica  o  nuora  altra  non  puoi 
Mostrar  pari  a  costei,  sia  con  tua  pace, 
Bella,  inritta,  superba,  augusta  Boma. 

Rolli   and  Frngoni  and  all  the 
principal    Italian    poets  addressed 
Faustina  Maratti  nnder  her  Arca- 
dian   najne   of   Aglauro   Gidonia ; 
but  their  verses  were  mostly  infe- 
rior to  their    subject,  and  Felice 
Zappi   himself,   although  his  vein 
was   generally  rather  insipid  and 
finikin,    was,    on    the    whole,  the 
sweetest  and  most  elegant  of  the 
poets    who   san^    the    charms   of 
the  beautiful  pamter  and  poetess. 
Faustina   is    the  heroine  of  a  ro- 
mantic   incident,  strange    enough 
in    the   jog-trot    literary  Italy  of 
those  days.  A  young  nobleman,  vio- 
lently enamoured  of  her  and  enraged 
at    her    contemptuous    treatment, 
determined  to  destroy  her  beauty 
in  de&ult  of  her  reputation,  and 
threw   in  her  face   some  dreadful 
liquid,   probably  vitriol,  of  which, 
however,  only  a  single  drop  touched 
her,  leaving  on  her  temple  a  black 
patch,  the  size  of  a  sticking-plaster 
mouche,  an  indelible  record  of  this 
semi-miracle,  which  she,  of  course, 
recorded  in  a  sonnet.     It  is  curious 
with   what  simplicity  Count   Cor. 
niani,   writing    sixty    years    later, 
asks  with  indignant  surprise  how 
such  an  atrocious  attempt  could  go 
unpnnished;    but  its    author  was 
perhaps  the  nephew  of  a  Pope,  and 
in  the  eighteenth  century  it  is  a 
great  proof  of  the  liberty  enjoyed 
by  Italians  that  the  crime  should 
not  have  been    punished   on    the 
victim  rather  than  on  the  criminal. 
An  old  friend  and  constant  visitor 
at  the  Zappi's  was  Pier  Jacopo  Mar- 
tello,  who  resided  for  some  time  in 


Borne  as  Secretary  to  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  Bolog^ese  Senate  to  the 
Holv  See.  Martello  was,  like  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  a  learned  man 
—he  had  written  Latin  verses  and 
treatises ;  but  he  had  been  in  Paris 
and  acquired  a  taste  for  French  lite- 
rature, which,  joined  to  his  secular 
Bolog^ese  education,  gave  him  a 
light  and  genteel  air  compared  with 
the  solemn  Boman  clod-hoppers.  A 
volume  of  his  works  contains  a 
finely-done  little  engraving  of  his 
portrait,  suspended  with  a  pastoral 
pipe  on  an  oak  tree  ;  with  his  care- 
i^lly  crimped  hair  and  fur  pelisse 
he  has  much  the  look  of  a  dandy ; 
and  his  thin  lips,  heavy  eyelids,  and 
scraggy  profile  give  the  general 
impression  of  conceit,  inoffensive, 
intellectual,  and  benign.  Martello 
was  perhaps  the  first  Italian  who 
made  his  fellow-countrymen  ac- 
quainted with  French  literature,  and 
who,  while  the  subtle  and  icy  Gra- 
vina  was  constructing  plays  on  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  Grreek  model, 
wrote  tragedies  in  the  correct  and 
polished  French  style,  and  in  a 
species  of  alexandrin,  invented  by 
himself,  and  of  such  uncouthness 
of  sound  as  to  do  him  little  credit. 
Occasionally  the  cheerful  little 
Bolognese  society  at  Faustina  Zap- 
pi's  house  was  augmented  by  the 
benign  and  elegant  mathematician 
Francesco  Zanotti  and  his  rough, 
merry  brother,  the  painter  and 
poet  Giampietro.  Then  there  was 
the  intimate  of  old  Carlo  Maratta, 
the  famous  violinist  and  composer, 
Arcangelo  Corelli,  whose  works 
are  stall  remembered  and  admired, 
while  Martello,  the  Zanottis,  Zappi, 
and  even  the  beautiful  Faustina 
herself,  have  long  been  forgotten. 

But  while  colonies  were  being 
founded  in  all  directions,  and  the 
illustrious  names  —  not  only  of 
princes,  and  senators,  and  car- 
dinals, but  of  the  last  Gonzagas 
and  Estensi — ^were  being  exchanged 
for  pastoral  appellations,  danger 
threatened  the  Academy  finom  with- 
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in,  and  a  spark  was  set  alight  whiok 
well-nigh  blew  Arcadia  Imck  again 
into  chaos.  The  hanghly  and  eccen- 
tric Gravina  had  not  seen  witibont 
a  pang  the  growth  of  an  institution 
which  had  declined  haying  him  as 
its  head,  nor  the  glory  which  had 
Uienaocraedtohis  nval  Crescinibeni. 
This  ill-fibvonred,  awkward  pedant 
had  become  the  acknowledged  head 
of  the  whole  hierarchy  of  Italian 
literature,  petted  by  cardinals  and 
princes,  and  flattered  by  poets  and 
ladies;  and  meanwhile  he,  Gian 
Yincenzo  Gravina,  the  greatest 
scholar  and  jurist  in  Borne,  the 
author  of  luminous  treatises  and 
elegant  poems,  the  handsome,  dig^ 
nified,  eloquent  Gravina  was  left  to 
muse  and  study  in  his  rustily-fiir- 
nished  rooms  in  Via  Giulia,  and  to 
hold  forth  thrice  a  week  before  the 
students  of  the  Sapenza.  Gravina's 
jealous  irritation  was  iucreased 
beyond  all  control  by  the  ill  success 
of  his  tragedies,  which,  as  Martello 
informs  us,  no  one  would  iisad,  and 
the  ill  will  pent  up  for  twenty 
years  suddenly  Tentea  itself  on  the 
unlucky  Orescimbeni.  The  pretext 
for  the  quarrel  is  confused  and 
obscure.  Gbavina  accused  Ores- 
cimbeni  of  passing  off  the  fiimous 
Arcadian  Code  as  his  own  work; 
Grescimbeni  declared  that  Ghravina 
had  merely  translated  what  he  him- 
self had  suggested;  which  was  in 
the  right  and  which  in  the  wrong 
none  can  now  tell,  and  no  one  per- 
haps  understood  at  the  time;  but 
what  is  certain  is  that  a  sdiism 
ensued,  Orescimbeni  rotaining  tiie 
main  body  of  the  Arcadians,  while 
Gravina  marched  off  at  the  head  of 
the  minority.  And  now  appeared 
the  influence  of  Ghravinb's  undoubted 
talents ;  one  Arcadian  after  another 
abandoned  Orescimbeni  and  rallied 
round  his  rivaL  Between  the  two 
parties  poor  D.  Livio  Odesoalohi  was 
perfectly  lost;  he  felt  bound  to  pro- 
tect from  heresy  the  Academy  that 
was  rendering  him  immortal;  but 
he  could  in  no  way  discover  which 


was  the  orthodox  branch,  and  which 
the  schismatic,  wavering  between 
the  authority  of  Orescimbeni,  long 
and  intimately  connected  with  the 
institution,  and  the  influence  of 
Gravina,  the  most  brilliant  sdiolar 
of  Borne.  At  length,'  and  in 
despair,  D.  Livio  let  himself  be 
won  over  by  Gh^vina,  but  reluc- 
tantly, and  casting  a  half  remorse- 
ful glance  back  at  CreseimbeoL 
Although  he  instaJled  the  Anii- 
Arcadia  in  one  of  his  villas  out- 
side Porta  del  Popcdo,  and  even 
accepted  the  nominal  title  of  Gna- 
tode  G^nerale,  he  yet  tried  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  Orescimbeni, 
who  takes  care  to  inform  us  of  this 
fact  (Viie  degU  Arcadi  Mori%)j  at 
the  same  time  hinting  darkly  and 
solemnly  that  the  unhappy  PHnoe 
was  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy,  of 
whose-  existence  he  became  aware 
very  soon,  but  too  late,  alas !  to  be 
saved.  In  the  midst  of  these  awful 
events,  which  the  scoffing  Baretti 
ridiculed  with  more  coarseness  than 
wit  fifty  years  later,  one  of  the 
original  founders  of  the  disturbed 
Academy,  Domenico  PetroeeDini, 
had  the  levity  to  sing  the  war 
between  Gravina  and  Crescimbeni 
in  a  heroic«comic  poem,  which  had 
great  success  at  the  time,  but  is  now 
extremely  difficult  to  procure. 

But  the  schism,  begun  about 
17 1 1,  was  not  of  long  duration. 
Qravina's  coldness,  intolerant  and 
intolerable  conceit,  and  real  want 
of  interest  in  Arcadian  matters, 
little  by  little  sent  back  the  penitent 
schismatics  to  the  orthodox  institu- 
tion, and  after  some  time  the  here- 
siarch  found  himself  shunned  no 
less  by  his  own  former  disciples 
ihan  by  those  of  his  opponent.  So 
Gian  Yincenzo  Gravina  hid  his 
humiliation  in  his  house  near 
Palaaeo  Famese,  and  soothed  his 
disappointment  by  doing  his  best 
to  make  his  young  pupil  Metastasio 
an  eminent  lawyer,  instead  of  letting 
him  waste  his  powers  on  being  a 
poet. 
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The  Arcadian  Academy  appears 
already  to  have  poesessed  some  sort 
of  fixed  abode,  called  Serhatoio^  a 
word  that  might  be  translated  into 
reeervoir  or  eonaervatory^  and  aboat 
which  Baretti  made  the  following 
etymdog^cal  remarks : 

SerbatoiOf  a  Greek  woid  derived  from  the 
Ohftldeaa,  is  in  Borne  eqmTalent  to  poeHoal 
Snentanfi  office,  while  in  Florence  it  has 
the  meaning  of  a  chset  in  which  are  kwt 
meat,  vegeioAles,  poultry  and  other  eatabUi, 

However,  the  Serhatoio  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  humble  apart- 
menty  judging  by  a  letter  of  Giam- 
pietro  Zanotti :  '  I  have  been  to 
the  Serhatoio,  a  very  little  thing, 
ornamented  with  very  little  thinffs/ 
Indeed,  the  only  large  thing  that 
it  contained  was  Grescimbeni's 
nose: 

I  assure  yon  (-writes  Zanotti  to  his  wife) 
that  it  impressed  me  mnch  more  than  the 
obelisk  of  Piazza  del  Popolo  ...  Ob, 
what  a  nose !  A  statue  ought  to  be  made 
of  it  and  placed  in  the  Capitol.  What  is 
the  cupola  of  St.  Peter^s  or  the  Ooloaseixm 
compared  to  that  nose  ?  A  wretched  trifle. 
Iiet  ns  pray  Heaven  to  preserve  that  nose 
yet  a  while,  and  let  ns  gire  thanks  for  onr 
living  now-a-dajs  and  seeing  so  grand  a 
sight 

The  Bolognese  painter  coxdd  not 
recover  from  the  impression  made 
by  Crescimbeni's  nose,  and  again 
spoke  of  it  in  a  letter  of  the  19th 
December,  17 19: 

Saturday  last  the  lightning  fell  with  tre- 
mendons  crash  on  to  the  Capitol,  and, 
strange  to  say,  broke  a  bench  on  which 
three  lawyers  were  seated,  without  hurting 
them.  Think  if  it  were  to  fall  cm  to  the 
Serbatoio  d'Azoadia  and  hit  the  nose  of  the 
Costode! 

When  Oiampietro  Zanotti  wrote 
this  rhapsody  on  Grescimbeni's 
nose,  Ghntvina  had  already  been 
removed  from  the  scene  of  his 
shortlived  glory  and  long  humilia- 
tion. Unable  to  brook  the  final 
victory  of  his  rival,  he  had  ap- 
parently accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  Kmg  of  Sardinia  to  fill  the 
place  of  professor  of  civil  law  at 
Turin,  when,  in  171S,  he  suddenly 
died,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  fortune 


to  his  &vourite  pupil  Pieiro  Bona- 
ventura  Trapassi,  the  son  of  an  ex- 
soldier  and  small  druggist,  who  was 
later  to  fill  the  world  with  his  fame 
under  the  name  of  Pietro  Metastasio. 
Soon  after  Gfravina's  death,  .his 
friends,  Vinoenzo  Leonio  and  Pier 
Jacopo  Martello,  informed  Crescim- 
beni  that  the  deceased  had  charged 
them  to  make  known  to  the  Custode 
Qenerale  d' Arcadia  that  he  deeply 
regretted  having  provoked  the 
schism  in  that  institution,  but  that 
he  had  done  so  from  no  want  of 
respect  towards  it.  This  extraor- 
dinary posthumous  self-humiliation 
of  one  of  the  vainest  of  men  may 
possiblv  have  touched  evm  the 
rusty  heart  of  his  rival;  at  all 
events,  the  merits  of  Gravina  were 
appreciated  more  universally  than 
before,  and  by  a  general  decvee  of 
the  Arcadian  Acaidemy,  the  name 
of  Gian  Yincenzo  Ghravina,  erased 
during  his  lifetime  from  its  registers 
as  thuat  of  a  malignant  schyimatiCy 
was  inscribed  once  more  in  them  a 
short  time  after  his  death. 

Two  events,  more  brilliant  than 
even  this  one,  were  reserved  for 
the  last  years  of  Crescimbeni's 
reign. 

In  1725  there  arrived  in  Bome 
the  most  illustrious  Signer  Bene- 
detto Marcello,  patrician  of  Venice 
and  Pro weditore  of  Pola^  celebrated 
for  his  patronage  of  poetry  and 
music.  '^CreXbeni  %i  hia 
pedants,  who  were  utteijy  incapable 
of  appreciating  the  musio^  oenius 
of  Mucello,  and  who,  in  their  happy 
state  of  self-delusion,  doubtless  con- 
sidered musicians  as  miserable 
bn£foons,  not  worthy  of  a  look  from 
an  empty-headed  man  of  letters, 
were  yet  capable  of  appreciating  the 
great  Venetian  composer's  high 
rank.  So  Marcello  was  forthwith 
admitted  to  the  inestimable  honour 
of  belonging  to  the  Arcadian 
Academy,  and  when  his  pEHilms 
were  pOTforined  in  Cardinal  Otto- 
boni's  palace,  Orescimbeni  and  his 
colleagues  embellished  this  solemnity 
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by  recitiiig  their  own  verses  in  the 
interludes  of  the  mnsio — a  splendid 
instance  of  self-sufficient  folly 
patronising  genius.  Marcello,  how- 
ever, was  of  very  little  importance 
compared  with  the  heroic  prince 
who  graced  these  performances 
with  his  presence;  and  if  sonnets 
were  made  for  the  patrician  who 
deigned  to  cultivate  music,  Olympic 
Games  were  decreed  in  honour  of 
the  king  who  stooped  to  pay  at- 
tention to  poetry.  The  kiug  in 
question  was  Don  John  V.  *  of 
Portugal,  one  of  the  most  licentious, 
superstitious,  and  spendthrift  princes 
of  the  day,  and  whose  portrait  at 
the  Bosco  Parrasio,  i*epresenting 
him  in  full  armour  and  a  black  horse- 
hair wig,  from  under  which  peers 
his  swarthy,  apelike  countenance, 
reveals  one  of  the  most  brutish 
natures  conceivable.  Grescimbeni, 
however,  was  too  much  dazzled 
by  the  glory  which  surrounded 
John  V.  to  perceive  any  of  his 
Majesty's  uncouth  peculiarities, 
and  the  king,  in  return  for  the 
Olympic  (Sames  above  mentioned, 
made  a  present  to  the  Arcadian 
Academy  of  a  triangular  strip  of 
ground  on  the  Janiculum,  which, 
being  laid  out  with  flowers  and 
shrubs,  was  designated  by  the  name 
of  Parrhasian  Orove,  and  became 
the  summer  resort  of  the  shepherds 
in  black  broadcloth  and  full-bot- 
tomed wigs. 

Meanwhile  the  Academy  was 
gradually  changing,  as  one  after 
another  of  the  old  members  dropped 
away  and  new  ones  started  up 
instead.  Alessandro  Gnidi  had  not 
long  survived  Queen  Christina  and 
the  seventeenth  oentury;  Silvio 
Stampi^lia  had  for  years  been  re- 
placed m  the  impenal  service  by 
the  Candiot  dramatist  and  reviewer 
Zeno;  Carlo  Maratta,  last  of 
great  painters,  and  Corelli,  first  of 
great  violinists,  had  followed  each 
other  to  the  grave ;  the  intelligent 
and  accomplished  Martello  had  also 
gone,  leaving,  however,  a  growing 


crop  of  French  imitations  and 
Alexandrin  verses  behind ;  even 
Prince  Livio  Odescalchi,  woold- 
be  Maecenas,  had  died,  happy, 
doubtless,  in  expectation  of  immor- 
tal &me. 

This  gradual  change  in  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  indicated  a 
much  more  important  one  in  the 
whole  republic  of  letters,  nay,  in 
the  whole  of  Italian  society.  The 
men  educated  in  the  seventeenth 
century  were  rapidly  dying  ont, 
while  those  already  educated  in  the 
eighteenth  were  beginning  to  take 
their  place.  The  solemn  period  of 
stagnation,  nepotism,  and  Spanish 
rule  was  over,  and  the  time  of 
French  influence,  levity,  toler- 
ance, and  national  reconstitution 
had  come.  There  remained,  it  is 
true,  not  only  then  but  thronghoat 
the  whole  eighteenth  century,  much 
that  was  childish,  pedantic,  and 
servile ;  there  were  vast  numbers 
of  dunces  who  passed  off  for  learned 
men,  and  vast  numbers  of  fools 
who  got  credit  as  poets;  worse 
still,  were  were  truly  learned  men 
wasting  their  time  on  the  most 
futile  disputes,  and  real  poets 
throwing  away  their  talente  on 
the  most  insignificant  subjects; 
there  was  still,  worst  of  all,  the 
basest  adulation  of  princes,  and 
prelates,  and  fine  ladies ;  this  was 
the  miserable  inheritance  of  the 
previous  age,  but  by  its  side  was 
what  the  previous  age  had  not 
possessed — learning  put  to  worthy 
use,  talent  developed  in  the  right 
way,  and  protection  granted  gener- 
ously and  intelligently.  But  of 
these  new  characteristics  we  shall 
speak  later,  when  we  come  to  treat 
of  the  time  when  they  were  more 
highly  developed  than  at  the  mere 
beginning  of  the  century.  We 
must,  however,  mention  some  of  the 
new  Arcadians  who  went  to  the 
Bosco  Parrasio  before  its  laurels 
and  ilexes  had  grown  out  of  the 
state  of  bushes. 

Paolo  Antonio  Belli  is  one  of  the 
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most  conspicnoas  of  these  more  or 
less  forgotten  celebrities.  He  was 
bom  near  Home  about  1686,  and, 
after  having  vainly  attempted  to 
make  his  fortune  at  home  by  his 
talents  for  both  written  and  ex- 
temporary poetry,  went  to  London, 
wrote  libretti  for  Handel  and 
his  rival  Porpora,  translated  Para- 
dise Loety  was  pnt  into  the  Dunciad 
for  his  pains,  and  pronounced  to  be  a 
Termicelli-maker,  or  pastrvcook, 
the  only  profession  besides  tnat  of 
musician  for  which  the  Britons  of 
those  days  gave  the  Italians  credit. 
In  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  Bolli  got 
more  consideration  than  money; 
his  elegies  were  translated  into 
Latin,  and  he  himself,  being  a 
native  of  Todi  in  TJmbria,  was 
dignified  with  the  title  of  the 
modem  Propertius.  Although  Bolli 
was  far  from  being  a  first-rate  poet, 
this  epithet  was  founded  upon  more 
than  the  mere  accident  of  his  Um- 
brian  origin  and  elegiac  tendencies, 
for,  living  when  he  did,  he  had  a 
strange,  unaccountable,  antique  air 
about  him,  such  as  became  common 
only  much  later.  He  was  trifling  and 
superficial,  yet^  among  the  ccSour- 
less,  insipid  imitators  of  Petrarca, 
he  stood  out  as  does  a  second-rate 
copy  of  some  mythological  picture 
by  Titian  among  a  lot  of  hazy, 
woe-begone  Ouilos  and  Sassoferra- 
tos ;  while  his  ocntemporaries  com- 
posed in  loose,  limp  rhymes,  he  was 
the  first  to  make  Italian  hendeca- 


syllabics;  while  they  were  satis- 
fied with  the  barest,  slightest 
outlines  of  conventional  scenery,  he 
went  into  minute  descriptions  of 
the  split  sides  of  figs,  of  the  crack- 
ling of  burning  juniper  berries,  of 
the  scent  of  Monte  Porzio  wine  and 
the  weight  of  ripe  melons ;  while 
they  indited  canzoni  upon  the 
beatification  of  saints,  he  wrote  a 
hymn  to  Yenas,  a  patchwork  of 
imitations  from  half  the  writers  of 
antiquity,  but  not  without  a  pan- 
theistic, pagan  tone,  such  as  was 
rare  before  G-oethe ;  '  indeed,  his 
antique  tendencies  were  carried  to 
such  a  length  that  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  head  his  works  by  a 
declaration  that,  'by  the  Divine 
Grace,  I  was  bom  in  the  faith  and 
in  the  bosom  of  the  holy  Catholic 
Roman  Church,  which  I  have  every- 
where and  at  all  times  publicly  pro- 
fessed.' Bolli  never  departed  farther 
from  the  models  of  his  times  than 
in  the  series  of  little  poems  ad- 
dressed to  his  Egeria;  she  is 
certainly  not  the  Cynthia  of  Pro- 
pertius, still  less  the  Delia  of 
TibuUus,  yet  she  is  more  closely 
related  to  them  than  to  the  colour- 
less semi-nymphs,  semi-nuns,  of 
Bolli's  contemporaries;  he  makes 
no  attempt  to  substitute  the  con- 
ventional pseudo-classic  details  foi 
modem  ones,  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
very  minuteness  and  distinctness 
with  which  he  describes  Egeria  at 
her  mirror,  dressed  in  brocade  trim-^ 


0  bella  Venere,  figlia  del  Giorno, 

Destami  affetti  puri  nell'  animo, 

E  un  gnardo  volgimi  dal  tuo  soggiorno. 

Te  non  accolsero  da'  flntti  infidi, 

Nata  daU'atro  sangae  Saturnio, 

Di  Cipro  fertile  grinfami  lidi : 

A  te  non  fumano  Tare  in  Citera, 

Ni  ti  ciiconda  con  le  Bassaridi 

De'  fauni  e  satiri  rimpuraschieia. 

Le  sagge  favole  buU'  onde  ehiare 
Poserti  in  yaga  conca  cernlea, 
A  fior  del  tremulo  txanqnillo  mare ; 
Perchi  il  tuo  viyido  spirto  sofvrano 
Penetra  e  scone  necli  amor  flnidi 
Che  padre  reodono  Vampio  Oceano, 


n  qual  con  Tumide  ramoee  braccia 

lo  porta  e  infonde  nel  grembo  all*aride 

Cose  che  mntano  colore  e  fiEusda ; 

Tu  qnando  i  tiepidi  yenti  amorosi 
n  dnro  ghiaccio  bhi  monti  sciolgono, 
E  i  finmi  a  Tetide  vanno  orgogUosi ; 
Tratta  dai  rapidi  tnoi  biandii  augelli 
Soendi  nel  snolo  che  per  te  germina 
Erbette  tenere  e  fior  noyelli. 
Tu  rendl  a  gli  alberi,  e  frutto  e  fronda; 
Per  te  gli  arati  campi  yerdeggiano, 
E  cresee  prodiga  la  messe  bionda ; 
Per  te  di  pampini  yeston  le  yiti, 
E  il  caxo  peso  dei  folti  grappoli 
Per  te  soBtengono  gli  olmi  mariti. 
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mod  with  gold  fringe,  flowers  and 
laoe  on  her  powderea  hair,  waiting 
for  her  heavy  gilt  coach,  which 
brings  him  nearer  to  antiquity  than 
his  classical  brethren.  Holli,  thoogh 
often  graceful  and  lively,  and  some- 
times almost  pathetic,  was  after  all 
only  a  second-rate  poet,  bnt  a  piece 
by  him  has  become  a  sort  of  relic 
from  being  connected  with  a  great 
poet: — the  canzonet  'Solitario 
Bosco  Ombroso'  haying  been  a 
&yourite  with  Fran  Rath,  who 
tanght  it  to  the  little  Gt)ethe  even 
before  he  knew  a  word  of  Italian. 

A  more  brilliant  and  nniyersally 
admired  poet  than  BoUi  was   the 
Abate    Carlo   Innocenzo   Frngoni, 
bnt  his  subseqnent  literary  &te  was 
worse  than  tlmt  of  Bolli,  for  while 
the  latter  has  been  permitted  to 
remain    in  inglorious  peace,  Fm- 
goni's  name  hsA  been  used  as  a  bye- 
word  by  thousands  of  Italians  who 
have  never  read  a  line  by    him. 
ThB,t  firugofi6}'ia  means  high-sound- 
ing nonsense,  meaningless  fastian, 
is  well  known  by  every  student  of 
Italian  literature,  but  who  and  what 
Frugoni  was,  few  have  cared  to  in- 
vestigate.    He  was,  when  we  really 
get  to  see  him,  a  lamentable  instance 
of  fine  talent  not  wasted,  but  mined 
out  and  out  by  a  disorderly  charac- 
ter, a  ramshackle  career,    and    a 
stupid  public.     Of  noble  G^enoese 
ftEunily,  Frugoni  had   been  forced 
into  a  monastery  at  sixteen ;  many 
years  were  wasted  in  getting  out  of 
it,  with  the  help,  of  the  good-na- 
tured Pope ;  many  more  in  vainly 
attempting  to  recover   the  fortune 
which,  on  his  embracing  a  monastic 
life,  had  been  seized  by  his  relatives ; 
and  the    remainder  of   Frugoni's 
days  passed  in  trying  to  obtain  a 
fixed  mode  of  life,  an  attempt  firus- 
trated  by  political  events,  by  his 
antecedents  and  by  his  own  reck- 
less, disorderly  habits,  which  would 
have  been   punished  by  any   but 
the    easy-going  hierarcny  of    the 
eighteenth  century.     In  the  midst 
of  all  this,  Frugoni's  brilliant,  pro- 


lific, unsteady  talents  suffered  as 
much   as  his  worldly  career,   for 
their  possessor  seems  to  have  been 
totally    destitute    of    patience,    of 
desire    of    improvement,    and     of 
judgment :  he  poured  forth  sonnet 
upon  sonnet,  ode  upon  ode,  stanxa 
upon  stanza,  without  any  thought 
of  attempting  a  large  work,  or  per- 
fecting a  small  one ;  perfectly  satia- 
fied  with  his  &cile  vein  and  the  easilj 
excited  applause  of  his  hearers,  and 
firmly  persuaded  that  he  would  be 
immortal,  Fmgoni's  talents  were,  as 
we  have  said,  not  merely  wasted,  but 
uretrievably  ruined,  for  in  his  works 
the  good  is  not  embedded  in  ^he 
bad,  but  sense  is  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  nonsense,  and  a  gxand 
thought  or  beautifial  image  is  (we 
can    find    no    other     expreasioo) 
so  mixed  and  amalgamated  with 
trashiness  as  to  be  absolutely  irre- 
coverable.   Yet    his  poems   were 
very  popular,  nor  was  their  popu- 
larity entirely  undeserved,  for  they 
have  a  flow  of  versification,  a  mag- 
nificence of  sound,  and  a  splendour 
of    oolouring  and    imagery  which 
daozle  the  mind  before  ii?  nas  Utob 
to  reflect  on  the  meaning.    Fm- 
goni's    epithets    always    raise    up 
confused    visions   of    beauty    and 
wonder,  and  the  mere  sound  of  his 
verse  impresses  yon,  but  on  trying 
to  analyse  one  of  his  pieoos,  yon 
find  that  he  evidently  had  no  idea 
of  what  he  was  writing,  and  that 
he  did  nothing  but  heap  together 
brilliant  pieces  of  trash  and  gorgeous 
fragments  of  real  value,  which  only 
serve  to  make  the  absurdity  of  the 
remainder  more  lamentable.     How- 
ever, Frugoni's  tune  was  not  one  of 
inanity,  although  it  may  have  been 
one  of  bad  taste,  and  Frugoni  him- 
self was  not  an  inane  poet ;  on  the 
contrary,    his    g^randiloquent    aiid 
highly-coloured  nonsense  was  pro- 
bably enjoyed  just  in  proportion  as 
it  suffered  from  the  pale,  correct^ 
languid  truisms  of  the  poets  of  the 
preceding  generation.    Frugoni  was 
a  man  of  real  and  brilHant  talents, 
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and  talents  like  his,  howeyer  much 
wasted  and  mined  they  may  be, 
oannot  fail  to  excite  what  they  do 
in  someme^nredeserye,  momentary 
admiration  and  everlasting  abuse. 

A  third  poet  was  begmning  to 
be  spoken  of  at  Arcadian  meetmgs, 
although  probably  mach  less  tmin 
either  Bolli  or  Iragoni,  and  this 
was  the  Abate  Pietro  Metastasio. 
He  had  been  early  brought  into 
notioe  by  the  &ot  al  his  being  the 
adopted  son  of  Gbavina,  of  ominous 
memoTy,  and  after  his  bene&ctor's 
death  he  often  appeared  at  the 
Bosoo  Parrasio,  first  with  a  tire- 
some firigid  elegy  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased,  and  then  with 
other  trifles  of  which  the  great 
Grescimbeni  deigned  to  approye. 
People  expected  him  to  be  another, 
though  less  dangerous,  Orayina, 
and  praised  him  for  his  erudition, 
but  unfortunately,  haying  con- 
sumed his  protector's  legacy,  he 
got  into  idle  ways  at  Naples,  neg- 
lected the  study  of  the  law  and 
abandoned  the  company  of  the 
wise  and  learned  Arcadians  for 
that  of  composers  and  singers  and 
similar  rifirafll  What  wo^d  poor 
€h%yina  haye  done  if  he  could  haye 
foreseen  such  an  end  for  bis 
adopted  son?  said  the  Arcadians 
at  the  Bosco  Parrasio,  and  shook 
their  heads  at  the  prodigal.  One 
day,  howeyer,  in  the  year  1724, 
news  oame  from  Naples  that  a  play 
called  Bido^  set  to  music  by  Sarro 
and  written  by  Ghrayina's  pupil, 
had  had  the  most  extraordinary 
success,  and  soon  after  the  worthies 
at  the  Bosco  Parrasio  heard  to 
their  amazement  that  Metastasio 
was  the  greatest  dramatist  Italy 
had  ever  produced,  and  the  greatest 
poet  she  had  giyen  the  world  since 
Tasso. 

But  there  was  another  poet 
who,  while  infinitely  less  esteemed 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
was  yet  infinitely  more  nattered, 
and  who,  while  eyeryone  knew 
that  he  would,  nay  must,  be  for- 


gotten by  the  yery  next  generation, 
yet  receiyed  what  Bolll,  Frugoni 
or  Metastasio  would  yainly  haye 
sought  for — an  honour  which, 
whUe  the  greatest  Italy  could  giye, 
she  yet  yentured  to  offer  only  to 
an  inferior  sort  of  beings.  The 
crown  of  the  Capitol  had  got  to 
seem  such  a  theatrical  honour  that 
it  could  be  given  only  to  a  kind  of 
theatrical  performer,  and  such  was 
the  Gavaher  Bernardino  Perfetti, 
the  greatest  of  Italianimprowifa^iTrt. 
If  we  have  been  sp^Jdng  in  a 
paradoxical  style,  it  has  been  from 
the  very  nature  of  our  subject,  for 
never  aid  there  exist  a  stranger 
paradox  than  one  of  these  extem- 
porary poets,  possessed  of  a  splendid 
endowment  which  every  other  sort 
of  poet  would  have  despised,  dis- 
playing his  talent  in  an  exercise 
which  was  an  avowed  waste  of  it, 
and,  while  producing  nothing  but 
commonplace  nonsense,  giving  a 
greater  impression  of  genius  and 
inspiration  than  the  best  of  his 
worthier  contemporaries.  It  is 
therefore  easier  to  condemn  and 
ridicule  such  poets  and  poetry  than 
to  judge  them  with  fairness,  or 
even  to  get  a  distinct  notion  of  the 
case  under  judgment ;  however, 
before  speaking  of  Perfetti  himself, 
we  must  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  class  to  which  he  belonged. 
Italy  appears  at  all  times  to  have 
produced  extemporary  poets;  and 
we  meet  them,  male  and  female, 
almost  as  often  during  the  Benais- 
sance  as  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; Lorenzo  de'  Medici  is  said 
to  hiftve  improvised  his  spirited 
'Falcon  Hunt'  at  a  convivial 
meeting,  and  both  he  and  his 
son  Leo  X.  had  regular  vm^ 
provvisatori  among  their  satellites, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
gradual  institution  of  a  number  of 
academies,  of  which  the  eighteenth 
century  was  particularly  prolific, 
and  the  gradual  spreading  of 
literary  interests  among  the  more 
frivolous  parts  of  society — Another 
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oliaracteristic  feature  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century — ^favoured  the  pro- 
fesrion  of  extemporary  poeta.  and 
cansed  it  to  become  a  perfectly 
independent  one.  For  besideB  the 
poets  who,  like  BolU  and  Fmgoni, 
extemporised  verses  at  a  party  or 
at  table,  without  thinking  any 
more  about  them,  and  whose  fame 
rested  entirely  upon  their  written 
compositions,  there  was  a  class  of 
men  and  of  women  who  would 
improvise,  not  a  couplet  here  or 
there,  but  whole  poems  of  thirty 
or  forty  stanzas  on  any  given 
subject  and  before  assemblies  con- 
vened for  the  express  purpose  of 
hearing  them ;  people  who  did  not 
write  and  perhaps  could  not  write, 
for  the  exercise  of  theii*  profession 
rendered  them  incapable  of  any- 
thing but  the  most  slovenly  work, 
besides  accustoming  them  to  com- 
pose only  under  a  kind  of  stimulus 
which  they  had  not  when  calmly 
writing  at  a  table.  To  be  a  suc- 
cessful vnvprovvisatore  real  poetical 
Acuities  were  undoubtedly  re- 
quired: great  vivacity  of  mind 
and  brilliancy  of  imagination,  be- 
sides extraordinary  powers  of  ex- 
pression and  versification,  bat 
besides  this  there  were  qualities 
which  an  ordinary  poet  rarely  pos- 
sesses— ^a  nervous  excitability  and 
a  warmth  of,  we  should  almost 
say, ,  sensational  feeling,  which 
generally  developed  at  the  expense 
of  the  body  and  the  mind.  Most 
improwisatori  showed  signs  of  utter 
exhaustion,  such  as  was  rapidly 
destroying  the  young  Metasiasio 
when  the  Princess  Belmonte  Pig- 
natelli  induced  Gravina  to  forbid 
his  improvising  any  longer.  How 
much  depended  upon  the  practice 
of  improvising,  the  habit  of  get- 
ting into  this  extraordinary  state 
of  physical  and  intellectual  excite- 


ment, is  shown  by  the  &pt  that 
Lorenzo  d'Aponte,  the  librettist  of 
Mozart,  gradually  developed  the 
faculty  in  himself  and  in  his  brother, 
while  Metastasio,  who  had  possessed 
it  when  a  mere  child,  afterwards 
declared  that  he  could  neither  ex- 
temporise a  single  line  nor  under- 
stand how  he  had  ever  been  able  to 
do  so.  That  the  prodact  of  these 
anomalous  talents  must  have  been 
a  verv  anomalous  one  is  evident, 
and  that  the  improwisatori  talked 
a  vast  amount  of  trash,  nay  that 
there  was  in  their  performance  no 
real  originality  or  literary  merit, 
is  undeniable ;  that,  as  Metastasio, 
who  in  after  life  could  not  endure 
the  thing,  tells  us,  the  poems  thns 
produced  were  full  of  'Angelicas 
with  the  helmet  of  Orlando  and 
Binaldos  wearing  the  nightcap  of 
Armida;'  that,  as  we  learn  m>m 
Forsyth,  the  scraps  of  improvised 
poetry  written  down  by  persons  of 
the  audience  proved  the  vilest  rub- 
bish— ^all  this  is  very  true,  and  yet 
it  is  even  more  true  that  the 
performance  of  a  good  imprawp- 
aatore  was  a  wonderful  perfor- 
mance; the  rapid  out-pouring 
of  sonorous  verse,  the  succession 
of  image  on  image,  flashing  past 
the  mind  in  vague  splendour,  the 
air  of  inspiration,  and  the  sensuous 
eloquence  which  is  more  potent 
than  that  of  the  reasoning  fieu^ulties 
— all  this  made  the  exhibition  of  a 
Perfetti  or  a  Gorilla  a  striking 
one ;  but  a  mere  exhibition  it  was, 
like  that  of  fireworks  or  some 
strange  theatre  scene,  and  it  was 
absurd  to  seek  in  it  a  poem,  or  any 
sort  of  real  work  of  art.'  Among 
the  many  accounts  which  remain 
of  the  performance  of  the  great- 
est improvmBtUore  of  the  last 
century,  we  choose  the  following 
one,  written  by  the  lively  and  in- 


'  The  improvtnsatori  were  probably  aware  of  their  shortcomings,  and  aware  of  their 
right  to  be  excused,  as  I  gather  from  the  following  answer  made  by  an  extemporaiy 
poet  of  the  first  years  of  this  century  to  a  Cardinal  who  cried  out, '  Too  many  syllables  : ' 
'Chi  ferra,  inchioda,  e  chi  cammina,  inciampa;  S'improryisa,  Eminenza,  e  non  si 
Btampa.' 
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telligent  President  de  Brosses  to 
hisiVench  friends  from  Borne  in  the 
year  1739: 

You  have  beard  of  the  class  of  poets  who 
think  nothing  of  composing  an  extemporary 
poem  on  any  subject  one  may  propose  to 
them.  The  subject  we  gave  to  Perfetti 
was  the  Aurora  borealis.  He  meditated, 
looking  downwards,  for  at  least  half  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  to  the  sound  of  a  harp- 
sichord preluding  sotto  voce.  Then  he  rose, 
and  began  to  declaim  in  rhymed  octayes, 
softly,  and  stanza  by  stanca,  the  harpsi- 
chord continuing  to  play  chords  while  he 
was  declaiming,  and  preluding  during  the 
intervals  between  the  stanzas.  At  first 
they  succeeded  each  other  slowly  enough, 
but  little  by  little  the  poet  became  more 
animated,  and  in  proportion  to  his  doing 
&o,  the  harpsichord  also  played  louder  and 
louder,  till  at  length  this  extraordinary 
man  declaimed  like  a  poet  full  of  enthu- 
siasm. The  accompanier  on  the  harpsi- 
chord and  himself  went  on  together  with 
surprising  rapidity.  .  When  it  was  oyer, 
Perfetti  seemed  fatigued ;  he  told  us  that 
he  does  not  like  to  have  to  improvise  often, 
as  it  exhausts  his  mind  and  body.  His 
poem  plnased  me  very  much ;  in  his  rapid 
declamation  it  seemed  to  me  sonorous,  rail 
of  ideas  and  imagery.  .  .  .  You  may 
be  sure,  however,  that  it  consisted  in  reality 
of  much  more  sound  than  sense :  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  general  construction  should 
not  be  most  often  maimed  and  tortured,  and 
that  the  filling  up  be  not  mere  grandi- 
loquent rubbish. 

Bernardino  Perfetti,  thns  de- 
scribed by  the  President  de  Brosses, 
was  of  noble  Siennese  family,  a 
knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Stephen 
and  a  professor  of  Jurisprudence 
in  his  nativ^e  ciiy,  nor  does  he  seem 
ever  to  hav^e  exercised  his  talents 
for  improvising,  except  for  pleasure 
and  glory.  In  1725  the  Qrand- 
Dachess  Dowager  of  Tuscany,  Vio- 
lante  Beatrice  of  Bavaria,  sent  for 
him  to  Bome,  where  she  was  a  guest 
of  Benedict  XIII.,  on  occasion  of 
the  Jubilee.  During  this  visit  Per- 
fetti excited  such  admiration  by 
his  improvisations  at  the  Clementine 
College,  at  the  palace  of  the  Grand- 
Duchess  and  at  that  of  the  French 
ambassador,  Cardinal  Poligpiac, 
that  the  Pope,  no  doubt  influenced 
by  Crescimbeni  and  his  adherents, 
decided     that    the     improwisatore 
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should  receive  the  crown  of  the 
Capitol,  and  gave  the  necessary  in- 
structions to  the  Senators  and 
chief  magistrates.  Perfetti  had, 
however,  to  undergo  three  consecu- 
tive ordeals  in  the  palace  of  the 
Grand-Duchess,  and  in  the  presence 
of  all  Arcadia,  twelve  of  whose 
members  were  chosen  as  judges. 
These  twelve,  divided  into  batches 
of  four,  proposed  a  theme  to  him 
on  each  evening;  he  improvised  on 
them  all  with  the  greatest  success, 
and  the  last  evening,  when  every- 
one thought  that  he  was  utterly 
exhausted,  he  suddenly  rose  and 
epitomised  all  the  previous  argu- 
ments in  the  light  verse  called 
sdrucciolo,  and  according  to  Cres- 
cimbeni— 

Strung  together  the  themes  with  won- 
drous felicity,  and  in  such  a  way  that, 
without  altering  the  order  of  their  succes- 
sion, he  formea  out  of  the  most  different 
subjects  a  perfectly  constructed  oration. 

The  delegates  of  course  decided 
that  Perfetti  was  well  worthy  of 
the  crown  worn  by  Petrarch.  This 
was  a  very  serious  opinion,  and  the 
character  of  Benedict  XIII.,  of 
Crescimbeni,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
solemn,  stately  time,  excludes  all 
thought  of  the  ceremony  being  a 
mystification  like  that  played  oil'  by 
the  facetious  Leo  X.  on  poor  Bara- 
ballo.  The  day  after  tnese  trials 
Perfetti  dressed  himself  after  dinner, 
that  is  to  say,  after  two  in  the  after- 
noon, in  a  robe  of  black  damask, 
and  betook  himself  to  the  palace  of 
the  Sapienza,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  a  magistrate  who  carried 
him  to  the  Capitol  in  one  of  the 
great  gold-embossed  and  painted 
coaches  of  the  Senator.  In  the 
hall  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii, 
bedizened  with  Arpino's  clumsy 
frescoes  and  decked  out  for  the  oc- 
casion with  draperies  and  plants, 
Perfetti  was  met  by  the  unique 
representative  of  the  Roman  Senate, 
in  his  gold  and  purple  robes,  with  his 
adjuncts,  the  Conservator!,  the  chief 
magistrates,     innumerable    pages, 
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mace-bearerR,  and  nobles,  bj  the 
Gband-Dacbess  Dowager  of  Tns- 
oany,  the  Princess  Bospoli,  sister 
of  the  pope,  and  her  daughter  the 
Dnchess  Gravina,  and  hy  Arcadia 
represented  by  Ci^escimbeni  and  the 
most  illustrioas  members.  In  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  Cardinals,  pre- 
lates, longwigged  princes  and  en- 
amelled cheeked  ladies,  Perfetti  ad- 
vanced to  the  foot  of  the  senatorial 
throne,  and  the  Senator  Marchese 
Mario  Frangipani,  taking  the  laurel 
wreath  from  a  page  who  held  it  on 
a  silver  embossed  salver,  placed  it 
on  the  poet's  head,  making  the 
following  Ciceronian  speech : 

Ezinunm  hoc  laudis  poeticae  decus,  quod 
tuo  capiti  impono,  sub  felicissimiB  auspiciis 
S.S  J).N.  Plapae  Benedicti  XTTT.,  sit  pub- 
lici  non  mintiB  erga  argamentom  qnam 
obse^uentissinii  animi  signiflcatio  erga  am- 
pliBBimam  iUam  et  plane  regiam  benevo- 
lentiam,  quA  deooiaris. 

Perfetti  was  not  less  glib  in  im- 
provising Latin  prose  than  Italian 
verse,  and  answered : 

Poetica  laurus  immeritae  imposita  fironti, 
excelsam  S.S.  Patris  ac  Principis  pftPAO 
Benedicti  XIII.  manificentiamque,  effa- 
samque  senatus  populusque  Homani  erga 
me  Tolmitatem  testatnr,  qaarum  utraque 
aut  honore  dignos  inyenit  aut  facit. 


Then  the  crowned  poet  was  seaibed 
on  a  chair  of  state  prepared  for 
him,  and  seven  Arca^ans,  headed 
by  Grescimbeni,  repeated  laudatory 
poems,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
tremendons  noise  of  tmmpets  and 
drams,  and  the  firing  of  a  hundred 
mortars.  Afterwards  the  notary 
of  the  Senate  drew  np  an  act  by 
which  the  citizenship  and  nobility 
of  Rome  were  conferred  on  the 
Cavalier  Perfetti  and  all  his  de- 
scendants. 

There  is  or  was  a  picture  of  Per- 
fetti at  the  Bosco  Parrasio,  not  in 
the  black  damask  robe  and  lanrel 
wreath,  bat  in  a  strange  combi- 
nation of  man j-ooloored  garments, 
green,  red,  and  yellow,  with  an 
open  collar  and  loose  blue  necktie, 
and  an  orange-coloored  scarf  rolled 
roand  his  close-shaven  head,  a 
mass  of  colour  harmonising  well 
with  the  very  swarthy  complexion, 
brilliant  eyes,  and  fall,  laughing 
lips  of  the  poet.  This  pictMe, 
gaudy  and  yet  harmonious,  rich 
and  outlandish,  serves  to  help  oat 
our  conception  of  the  strange, 
theatrical,  poetical  medley  of  talents 
which  made  up  the  successor  of 
Petrarch. 

Yeskok  Lee. 


{To  be  eontmued,) 
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THK  yemal  equinox  past,  and 
Spring  reallj  with  ns  and 
improving  day  by  day  up  to  mid- 
summer, who  would  stey  in  the  Wil- 
derness of  Brick  that  could  fly  from 
it  P  I  asked  myself  this,  lying  on  the 
grass  under  a  great  hawthorn  bush 
'  dipt  in  cream ; '  but  next  began  to 
consider  that  it  is  not  fair  to  despise 
London,  even  in  this  view.  The 
great  city  is  very  bright  in  Spring 
with  its  successive  almond  blossoms, 
lilacs,  horse  chestnuts,  its  well- 
wooded  parks  and  verdant  suburbs. 

And  how  luckily  the  West-end 
Parks  are  linked  to  each  other,  as 
in  a  careless  chain,  so  that  from  far- 
away corpers  of  Chelsea,  Brompton, 
Kensington,  Bayswater,  you  can 
walk  up  into  the  core  of  West  Lon- 
don at  Channg  Cross,  or  to  West- 
minster Bridge,  with  a  mere  busy 
crossing  or  two  in  the  whole  stretch, 
as  frequent  reminder  that  you  are 
passing  among  green  woods  through 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world. 

Nay,  if  he  knows  his  Town,  the 
pedestrian  can  push  on  hither  and 
thither  among  the  countless  abodes 
of  men  by  many  a  picturesque  route 
and  without  long  losing  sight  of 
green  branches.  The  Embankment 
brings  him  to  the  garden  and  quaint 
courts  of  that  Temple  whose  Book 
of  the  Law  is  bulkier  and  more  com- 
plex than  the  old  one.  From  crowd- 
ed Fleet  Street  and  Chancery  Lane 
he  soon  escapes  into  the  other 
learned  and  city-verdurous  region 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  again,  cross- 
ing Holbom,  into  the  embrace  of 
shadowy  Gray's  Inn  and  Lord 
Verulam's  renowned  ghost. 

'Tis  pleasant  to  remind  one's-self 
how  much  the  great  smoky  foggy 
noisy  province  covered  with  houses 
has  to  recommend  it.     When  I  am 


in  town  in  early  summer  T  long  to 
be  in  the  country ;  but  when  I  am 
in  the  country,  beitinasofbelysium 
of   young    green    leaves,    tufts  of 
fragrant  primroses,  wild  hyacinths 
like  ponds   of  harmless   blue  fire, 
and  all  things  that  paint  the  mea- 
dows with  delight,  harangued   by 
the  blackbird  and  serenaded  by  the 
nightingale,  or  in  a  nobler  earthly 
paradise  of  lake  and  mountain,  I 
confess  I  often    think    fondly    of 
London.     Its  imperial  dignity  as  a 
chief  centre  of  influence,  a  store- 
house   and    workshop    of    human 
ideas,    impresses    the   imagination 
by  the  aid  of  distance   with  ma- 
jestic and  solemn  unity  of  eflect. 
It  orbs  into  a  grandeur  which  *  we 
saw  not  while  we  moved  therein.' 

Even  the  newspapers,  remote 
from  the  details  of  their  production 
and  sale,  begin  to  appear  marvel- 
lous (as  I  suppose  they  are)  with 
their  rapid  intelligence  from  all  ends 
of  the  earth  and  clear  and  ready 
commentaries.  And  then  the  Pic- 
ture Galleries — the  old  with  their 
garnered  treasures,  the  new  with 
their  varied  productions  of,  at 
lowest,  carefal  and  skilful  work. 
Last  year  I  was  among  the  butter- 
cups when  the  Gblleries  opened, 
and  when  some  one  brought  cata- 
logues down,  I  remember  a  feel- 
ing of  amazement  at  the  amount 
of  artistic  industry,  chiefly  in  the 
great  hive,  though  the  bees  do 
roam  abroad  for  their  materials. 
The  peasants  and  farmers  going 
about  among  their  fields  and  farm 
animals  are  satisfactorily  in  place ; 
but  the  horse  and  cow  take  as 
much  notice  of  the  landscape  and 
meditate  as  much  on  abstract  ideas 
as  their  two-legged  guardians,  for 
all  one  can  find  out ;  and  how  poli- 
tics or    arts   could   spontaneously 
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arise  among  sncli  baman  creatures 
it  is  not  possible  to  conceiv^e.  In 
sbort,  we  want  botb  Town  and 
Country. 

Tbis  year  I  bave  seen  tbe  Sbows 
witb  bodily  eyes,  and  experienced 
the  mental  in(Ugestion  wbicb  is  sure 
to  follow.  A  Picture  Gallery,  in- 
deed, is  always  an  evil — a  necessary 
evil,  one  may  allow.  Pictures 
ougbt  to  be  the  enrichment  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  churches,  and  private 
dwellings.  Seeing  them  crowded 
into  a  Gallery  is  like  seeing  animals 
in  a  Zoological  Ghirden,  or  worse. 
The  *  Grosvenor '  will  do  good  in 
various  ways;  for  one  thing  it 
will  accustom  the  public  to  find 
fewer  pictures  and  more  space 
round  them,  and  teach  the  advantage 
and  comfort  of  this.  Also,  one 
feels  he  is  breathing  a  freer  pic- 
torial air  than  at  the  Academy, 
which  is  often  '  stuffy'  and  not 
always  wholesome.  If  incompetence 
finds  its  way  to  the  walls  of  the 
younger  Gallery,  one  knows  at  least 
that  it  is  not  chartered  incompe- 
tence,  forcing  itself  upon  you  by 
privilege  and  patent,  and  moreover 
assuming  the  right  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  art  in  general.  The 
position  of  the  Royal  Academy  has 
no  little  likeness  to  that  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  London. 
They  are  both  of  them  rich  and 
strong,  have  many  friends  and  much 
to  say  for  themselves ;  direct  assaults 
have  rather  seemed  to  strengthen 
them  than  otherwise ;  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  general  feeling  that 
they  are  obliged  to  live  on  the 
defensive — that  their  existence  is 
by  no  means  self-justifying,  but  re- 
quires a  good  deal  of  apology,  and 
needs  a  good  deal  of  reforming  if 
people  could  only  agree  about  how 
to  effect  it.  Recent  accession  of 
wealth,  by  means  of  which  the 
Academy,  in  addition  to  the  parts 
of  teacher  and  exhibitor,  has  be- 
come a  picture-buyer  off  its  own 
walls,  may  work  for  good  or  for 
evil  according  to  management.     In 


any  case,  the  increase  of  purse- 
power  comes  opportunely  to  its  aid 
against  opponents  and  rivals.  It  is 
safe  to  prophesy  that  many  a  future 
Sir  Frederick  and  Sir  John, 
and  other  canvas  knights  (meaning 
no  disrespect),  will  speak  pleasant 
things  to  a  great  dinner-party  in 
Burlington  House  in  future  months 
of  Mav,  and  hear  things  no  less 
agreeable  in  turn  from  the  Prime 
Minister  and  other  prime  people  of 
those  unborn  years,  though  who 
most  of  these  are  likely  to  be  no 
man  can  guess.  By  the  bye,  were 
I  President  of  this  highly  distin- 
guished and  privileged  institution, 
there  is  a  question  which  I  would 
at  once  take  steps  to  submit  to  the 
Council :  Is  it  expedient  that  pro- 
minent Artists  of  the  Academy 
should  make  a  practice  of  exhibit- 
ing elsewhere  some  of  their  most 
important  new  works  ?  Those  who 
belong  to  such  a  body  have  in 
charge  other  interests  besides  their 
own.  

Where  there  is  significancy^  a 
man's  character  is  interesting,  and 
a  work  of  art  or  literature  impor- 
tant ;  but  a  great  deal  of  clever- 
ness may  remain  thoroughly  insig- 
nificant.   

Fitly  to  estimate  a  poem,  is  the 
most  delicate  and  difficult  literary 
enterprise  that  Criticism  can  at- 
tempt. Sympathy,  impartiality, 
experience,  are  essential ;  breadth  of 
judgment  and  subtlety  of  expres- 
sion. And  even  with  all  these  (so 
rarely  found)  the  verdict  may  be 
inadequate  though  valuable,  and 
need  to  be  checked  by  others ;  for 
who  can  avoid  seeHng  his  own 
affinities  and  laying  undue  stress 
upon  them  ?      .___ 

Some  small  passages  of  arms  took 
place  not  long  ago  between  the 
Spectator  newspaper  and  Fraser^s 
Magazine,  Spectator  reproached 
Fraser  now  with  a  habit  of  prolixity, 
anon  with  a  bubit  of  *  snippetiness  ;* 
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Fraser  denied  the  other's  claim  to 
comment  thns  npon  the  manage- 
ment of  a  contemporary  and  jet  to 
be  itoelf  free  from  criticism,  and 
suggested  that  Spectatoi's  weekly 
paragraphs  might  with  equal  fair- 
ness  be  said  to  resemble  'small  beer 
served  in  liqnenr-glasses.'  Spectator 
retorted,  Fraser  replied,  and  then 
the  pea-shooting  came  to  an  end. 
Since  this,  it  would  seem,  the  Spec- 
tator (May  4)  has  discovered  or 
been  reminded  of  the  existence  of  a 
volume,  published  more  than  a  year 
ago,  of  collected  poems  by  Mr. 
Allingham  (who  is  as  well  known 
to  be  editor  of  the  magazine  as 
Messrs.  Hatton  and  Townsend  are 
to  be  joint-editors  of  the  newspaper), 
and  nas  taken  it  up,  rather  late,  in 
the  hope,  the  reviewer  tells  us, 
of  fining  something  to  praise. 
The  reviewer  also  mentions  that  he 
has  never  till  now  happened  to 
meet  with  any  of  Mr.  Ailing- 
ham's  verses,  being  apparently  in 
the  habit  of  giving  bat  little  at- 
tention to  belles  lettres.  However, 
with  the  laudable  object  already 
mentionecl,  he  'lingered  long  over 
the  pages'  of  Songs,  Ballads^  and 
Storiesy  but  in  vain ;  he  could  not, 
from  cover  to  cover,  find  a  piece,  or 
a  stanza,  or  even  a  line,  deserving 
the  name  of  poetry.  One  very 
short  effusion,  and  one  only  (called 

*  Half -Waking ')  he  selects  for  quo- 
tation, as  being  the  best  in  the 
book;  but  is  so  unlucky  as  to  miss 
out  two  of  the  five  stanzas,  thus 
making  the  little  piece  totally 
mean.ingless,  after  which  he  de- 
clares that  it  is  *not  poetry,'  but 
something  that  *  might  have  been 
written  from  school  to  a  fond  parent 
by  a  well-brought-np  lad  of  fifteen 
or  thereabouts.'  His  general  ver- 
dict on  the  volume  is  as  follows : 

*  There  is  no  reason  why,  with  health 
and  strength,  a  man  should  not 
go  on  pouring  out  verse  of  this 
description  jnst  as  a  sausage-mill 
turns  out  sausages,  till  the  machine 
wears  out  or  remains    unsnpplied 


with  material.  The  best  thing  we 
can  say  for  them  [it  ?1  is  that  they 
are  toteJly  innocent  in  mtention,  and 
they  may  perhaps  have  a  further 
usefulness  in  warning  young  woald- 
be  poets  against  the  facile  expres- 
sion of  commonplace  thoughts.' 

The  attack  is  not  a  remarkably 
powerhil  one,  nor  can  the  disguise 
of  good-nature  be  called  highly  suc- 
cessful; in  fact,  considered  as  a 
literaiy  performance  the  article  has 
a  somewhat  ludicrous  aspect,  and 
perhaps,  all  things  considered,  it 
would  (have  been  better  policy  of 
the  Spectator  had  it  persevered  in 
ignoring  the  volume  in  question. 
As  it  is,  the  review  stands  in  evi. 
denoe,  and  so  does  the  book,  and  so 
also  do  the  circumstances,  for  who- 
soever may  take  any  interest  in 
forming  an  opinion  on  the  case, 
which  is  at  once  a  grave  and  a  paltry 
one,  and  may  be  regarded  in  either 
light,  according  to  taste. 

Push  not  a  outrance  yonr  an- 
tagonism of  opinion.  Perhaps  your 
opponent,  by  nature  or  by  training, 
finds  it  impossible  to  come  upon 
yoar  standpoint ;  if  so,  you  cannot 
make  him,  and  probably  he  sees 
another  side  of  the  trath  from  his 
own.  Perhaps  he  stood  years  ago 
where  you  stand  now  and  hais  since 
passed  on ;  perhaps,  again,  he  will 
agree  with  you  next  year  or  next 
month.  Finally,  if  he  is  merely 
stupid  or  merely  obstinate,  will  you 
ran  your  head  against  a  tree  P  As 
to  the  dishonest  man,  his  so-called 
opinions  are  mere  points  of  cunning 
or  malice,  and  your  wisdom  is  to 
avoid  him,  unless  he  insists  on 
thrusting  himself  in  your  way. 

Time  is  like  a  bank-note  ;  nothing 
so  carelessly  crumpled  and  soiled ; 
nothing  we  are  so  unwilling  to  lose 
altogether.        

You  have  a  friend  and  an  enemy 
in  every  man's  bosom,  and  it  rests 
with  yourself  which  to  challenge. 
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Those  Worthies  of  the  great  Past, 
in  every  department  of  haman  ac- 
tiyity,  whose  good  works  and 
thoughts  we  inherit  and  glory  in — 
why  are  they  thus  precions  and 
venerable  to  ns  ?  Because,  and  in 
so  far  as,  they  were  tme  to  them- 
selves. This  was  their  part.  It  is 
ours  to  be  tme  to  ot^rselves,  and 
thus  only  can  we  have  the  truth 
we  revere  in  them.  The  Past  has 
in  itself  a  reverend  quality  which 
the  Present  lacks,  and  therefore  we 
ought  to  take  care  that  the  Present 
receive  due  respect ;  recollecting, 
for  one  thing,  that  it  immediately 
becomes  the  Past. 

Mentally,  we  must  all  begin,  like 
young  apes,  with  ready-chewed 
morsels ;  but  afterwards  we  ought 
to  find  and  eat  our  own  food. 

The  continued  study  of  the  phy- 
sical, apart  from  the  moral  and 
spiritual,  commonly  tends  to  un- 
belief,  negation,  and  in  no  few  cases 
even  to  denial  of  all  that  is  highest 
in  human  life.  The  disjunction  is 
unnatural.  Man's  mind,  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  universe,  cannot  whole- 
somely occupy  itself  always  in  mere 
analysis ;  still  less  in  a  special — that 
is,  artificially  separated — depart- 
ment  of  analysis.  Men  of  science, 
strictly  so  called,  are  usually  unfitted 
for  general  contemplation  and  specu- 
lation, for  which  is  needed  an  imagi- 
native mind,  imbued  with  science 
and  purified  by  religious  feeling. 


*  MATTER-OP-FAOT.' 

'  There's  daily  need 
That  we  should  feed ; 
But  what  are  all  your  AHs  indeed  P 
Pray  who  would  brook 
To  lose  his  cook 
Bather    than    Homer's    gray    old 
book?' 

Pig's  Tail  and  Snout ! 
Here's  truth,  no  doubt ; 
But  topsy-turvy,  inside  out. 


The  NeedfuUest, 
Is  that  the  Best  ? 
Your  guts  in  modest  cave  should 
rest! 

Who  binds  up  dung 

Sweet  flow'rs  among  ? 
Are  frying-pans  as  pictures  hung  ? 

Eat,  drink,  your  fiU ; 

Gain  strength  and  wiH; 
If  need  be,  take  a  draught  or  pill. 

And  if  some  power 
In  lucky  hour 
Shall  make  you  feel  the  heavenly 
dower 
Wliich  Grenius  brings 
On  mystic  wings 
To    light   the   world    of    common 
things, — 

Poor  dolt !  at  least 

Mock  not  this  feast 
Which  proves  you  are  not  all  a  beast. 

Be  humble, — nay. 

Kneel  down  and  say, 
'  Thank  Heaven  for  one  true  glimpse 
to-day ! ' 

There  are  some  things  fit  to  be 
stated  oratorically,  some  poetically, 
some  logically,  some  technically, 
some  humorously,  some  common- 
sensicaUy^  and  a  statement  wrongly 
managed  as  to  mode  is  like  a  tone 
played  out  of  its  key. 

One  may  love  Poetry  heartily, 
and  turn  to  it  for  soothing,  refresn- 
ment,  elevation,  when  no  other 
reading  will  serve;  and  yet  feel 
usually  a  shudder  on  opening  any 
volume  to  find  it  printed  in  broken 
lines  which  at  once  tell  the  eye  it 
is  not  'prose.'  Yerse  has  associa- 
tions with  the  noblest  and  love- 
liest phases  of  human  intellect, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
most  absurd  motions  of  silly  con- 
ceit,  as  the  sound  of  an  organ 
may  remind  you  of  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral or  of  a  starved  monkey  in  a  red 
jacket.  

Upon  a  cork  of  Morality  public 
men   wind  a  ball    of    Selfish] 
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and  play  their  game  with  it. 
Without  the  cork  the  ball  wonld 
never  hop;  bat  the  cork  mast  be 
small,  or  it  woold  hop  too  high. 


*  High  Church,'  bloated  with  ijn- 
assimilated  mystio  traditions  and 
morbid  formolse — *  Low  Church,' 
rubbing  self-importance  into  a 
pimply  condition  of  inflamed  vanity 
— may  respectively  be  termed  the 
dropsy  and  the  scabies  of  a  religious 
system.  

The '  cock-sure '  aud  super-earnest 
people,  I  often  think  (who  in  their 
hearts  are  possibly  not  sure  at  all), 
supply  the  best  excuse  for  the 
careless  happy-go-lucky  and  self- 
indulgent  mortals,  whose  mottoes 
are  :  *  Carpe  diem !  vive  la  joie  ! 
vive  la  bagatelle ! ' 


"Nohodj  jolts  me  mentally  so  much 
as  a  certain  eloquent  Oxford  Pro- 
fessor. Now,  my  magic  steed 
soars  and  floats  among  summer 
clonds,  now  skims  the  meadowy 
plain,  brushing  the  flowers ;  anon, 
he  jumps,  bucks,  flings,  caracoles, 
till  I  am  eager  to  clutch  his  mane, 
his  tail,  any  holdfast — ciy,  '  now 
then  !  '  —  *  woa  then ! '  —  *  quiet 
then !  ' — wish  myself  thrown  off 
in  some  soft  place.  It  is  like  a 
dream,  a  nightmare.     Lo,  all  again 

f*owssweetand  smooth  and  musical, 
hear  as  it  were  the  swelling  of  a 
quire,  the  song  of  angels. 

But  ha!  what  is  this?  Once 
more  Pegasus  begins  to  jerk,  snort, 
and    da    capo,  —  there  —  Pm    off! 

Provoking  animal,  go  to  the 

stars !  I'll  provide  myself  with  a 
stout  hackney, — for  ordinary  use, 
I  mean :  I  would  not,  after  all,  lose 
my  magic  steed  for  the  world. 


It  is  in  the  beginning  of  an 
ordinary  friendship  that  you  are 
most  likely  to  receive  confidences  ; 
but  not  so  with  a  great  friendship. 


The  Clock  begins  to  strike  seven. 
One — ^two — ^three  .  .  .  the  Voice  of 
Time  .  .  .  What  is  it  but  a  piece  of 
mechanism?  .  .  .  Nay.  The  wheels, 
the  cogs,  the  strings,  the  weights, 
are  indeed  cunningly  devised  by 
men;  but  to  maJce  these,  and  put 
them  together,  men  have  dipped 
their  fingers  into  the  element  of 
supernal  law,  into  starry  ether. 
I  see  the  earth,  the  planets,  the 
universe  moving ;  and  the  great 
movement  is  here  induced  to  record 
itself.  We  mark  it  off  to  our  con- 
sciousness and  call  it  Time,  Are 
we  in  it  ?  Is  it  in  us  ?  .  .  .  Five — 
six — seven: — the  Clock  is  done 
striking.  One  may  think  of  much 
in  a  quarter-minute. 

Another  day,  the  clear  emphatic 
little  voice  of  the  Clockgavemy  mind 
a  more  practical  turn.  Bemember- 
ing  how  often  it  had  happened  to 
me,  especially  with  public  clocks,  to 
miss  count  for  one  reason  or  another 
of  the  number  of  strokes,  I  thought 
of  the  following  simple  expedient 
for  expressing  the  hour  more  dis- 
tinctly— which  I  commend  to  horo- 
logers.  After  *  one,'  *  two,'  and  *  three  * 
o'clock,  struck  as  now;  let  the 
number  three  be  made  the  basis  of 
the  scheme  of  striking  from  four  to 
twelve:  1,2,3,-4;  i,2,3,.4,S;  1,2,3,. 
4,5.6;  i,2,3,.4,5,6,.7  ;  and  so  on,  the 
pause  after  every  three  strokes  being 
for  the  time  of  one  stroke.  This 
could  not,  even  as  a  novelty,  be 
confused  with  quarter-striking,  the 
quarters  being  invariably  struck  in 
a  different  tone  from  the  hours. 

While  speaking  of  public  clocks, 
let  me  ask,  how  people  can  be  so 
idiotic  as  to  allow  any  radial  lines 
except  the  hands  to  appear  on  a 
clock-face?  The  new  illuminated 
clock  placed  in  the  old  red  brick 
tower  of  Chelsea  Church,  has  four 
strong  dark  curved  lines  crossing 
its  face,  in  consequence  of  which 
you  must,  by  day  or  night,  come 
close  up  to  it  to  be  sure  of  where 
the  hands  are  pointing  to :   and 
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this  is  by  no  means  the  only  case  of 
the  kind.  As  in  the  matter  of 
railway  platforms,  one's  first  no- 
tion is,  that  there  mast  be  some 
practical  reason  for  the  incon- 
venience; bnt  yon  recollect  that 
there  are  clock-faces  without  any 
sach  lines,  and  platforms  which  are 
on  a  level  with  the  carnages,  and 
you  perceive  that  human  stupidity 
and  incompetency  are  to  blame. 
To  which  add,  as  regards  railways, 
the  question  of  the  pocket.  To 
remedy  their  blundering  (and  mur- 
derous) arrangements  would  cost 
money,  and  Governmental  incom- 
petency fails  to  insist  upon  what 
public  safely  so  manifestly  requires, 
and  has  so  long  required. 

Tmto  books  on  Thoreau,  Emer- 
son's friend  and  neighbour,  have 
lately  appeared,  a  man  of  interesting 
personsJity,  who  spoke  charmingly 
of  birds,  fishes,  and  plants.  I  re- 
member how  *  Life  in  the  Woods ' 
delighted  me,  and  I  wrote  these 
lines  on  the  fly-leaf : 

Walden's  a  placid  woodland  pool 
Across  the  wild  waves  hoary, 
In  whose  fountain,  clear  and  cool 

I  intend  to  swim. 
British  lakes,  Italian,  Swiss, 
Prouder,  lovelier  than  this. 

Echo  song  and  story ; 
Wide  are  those  Indian  waters  ;  but 
By  Walden  one  man  built  a  hut — 

I  often  think  of  him. 

I  gave  a  copy  of  the  book  to 
Clough,  who  also  liked  it  well,  but 
insisted  on  the  fact  (for  he  had  seen 
them)  that  Walden  Pond  and  its 
woods  were  no  savage  solitude,  but 
well  within  the  limits  of  New 
England  civilisation.  He  was 
anxious,  more  mo,  there  should  be 
no  exaggerations.  '  A  Week  on 
the  Concord  and  Merrimack '  is  also 
a  truly  enjoyable  volume  ;  in  those 
that  followed,  the  writer  often  re- 
peated himself — and  others.  I  felt  a 
kind  of  affectionate  anger  on  hearing 
of  his  death,  understanding  it  to  have 


come  of  neglect  of  ordinary  pre- 
cautions against  illness,  and  remem- 
bering his  contempt  for  all  who 
coddled  themselves,  feared  cold, 
wet,  &o, ;  and  this  impromptu  ex- 
pressed the  feeling : 

H.  D.  T. 

Ah  me  !  the  stout  man's  dead, 
Hath  done  our  hope  much  wrong; 
His  sermon  and  his  song 
Are  much  discredited. 
His  boldness,  was  it  brag  ? 
Weak  brethren  were  his  scorn. 
He  lord  of  nver,  wood,  and  crag, 
Crony  of  snow  and  tempest,  night 
and  mom ; 

Who  took  no  keeping 

Of  eating,  sleeping. 
Lay  on  the  mountain  side  aloof. 

Careless  of  hearth  and  roof; 
For,  ah !  that  hollow  cough  of  his, 
Poor  man,  is  no  new  scoff  of  his ; 
Now  must  he  fear  a  drop  of  dew, 
The  summer  wind  would  pierce  him 

through ; 
Faintly,  faintly,  comes  his  breath ; 
He  yields,  before  his  time,  to  death. 
Not  wise  the  man,  whate'er  he  be, 
Nor  safe,  who  lacks  humility. 
— But,  Henry !   I  am  sad  for  thee. 

There  is  an  essay  of  his  on  Work 
(I  am  not  sure  of  the  title)  which 
seems  to  me  one  of  his  best  things, 
though  needing  to  be  taken  with 
many  grains  of  salt.  He  was  a 
genuine  and  wholesome  fruit  of  his 
climate  and  soil ;  in  &ce^  according 
to  the  only  portrait  I  have  seen, 
curiously  Uke  Mr.  Emerson.  One 
of  his  last  expressions  was,  *  I  regret 
nothing  in  the  past.' 

Aristocracy  has  abolished  itself; 
those  below  insist  on  keeping  up  the 
forms  of  it. 


Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter  has  been 
lecturing  on  *  Alcohol ;'  the  Titnes 
has  had  a  leader  on  it ;  Dr.  William 
Carpenter  and  others  have  written 
letters  in  that  journal  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  my  own  impression,  as  an 
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impartial  reader,  is,  tliat  tbe  whole 
discussion  leaves  the  matter  pre- 
cisely where  it  was  before,  in  spite 
of  Dr.  A.  Carpenter's  emphatic 
assertion :  *  Science  tells  ns  most 
clearly  that  the  use  of  alcohol  in 
health  is  necessarily  hurtfal.' 
(Times J  May  17.) 

Now,  let  ns  look  quietly  at  this 
anthoritative    statement    of   what 

*  Science  tell  ns  most  clearly.' 

Alcohol  is  a  word  derived  from 
the  Arabic,  and  nsed  to  express  the 
pure  inflammable  spirit  contained 
in  wine,  brandy,  whisky,  beer, 
and  other  liquors.  This  spirit  is 
the  same  in  all,  and  is  producible 
after  fermentation  from  many  kinds 
of  fruits,  grains,  and  vegetables. 
But  we  do  not  drink  alcohol — or 

*  spirits  of  wine  ;*  we  drink  various 
Wines  (to  take  this  class  of  liquors 
for  example)  wherein  is  a  certain 
portion  of  alcohol  in  combination 
with  saccharine,  acid,  astringent, 
aqueous,  and  other  substances. 
When  I  drink  a  pint  of  sound  claret 
or  Hhenish,  or  good  beer,  it  is 
nothing  to  the  point  to  explain  to 
me  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the 
human  constitution ;  the  effects  of 
the  combination,  in  these  forms,  I 
know  to  be  pleasant,  and  believe  to 
be  wholesome.  If  I  take  more  than 
enough,  that  is  unwholesome.  If 
I  take  brandy,  whisky,  gin,  or  other 
distilled  liquor  which  has  a  large 
proportion  of  alcohol,  I  still  am  not 
drinking  alcohol,  but  lam  drinking 
something  which  I  know  from  ex- 
perience to  be — unless  when  taken 
exceptionally  and  cautiously — bad 
for  me  ;  and  in  proportion  as  my 
so-called  wine  is  mingled  with  dis- 
tilled liquor,  the  same  is  true  of  it. 
Surely  the  simple  and  rational 
course  is  to  guard  against,  and 
argue  against,  the  habitual  use  of 
strong  ^'ink,  not  of  alcohol.  It  is, 
I  must  say  and  repeat,  a  common 
vice  of  the  Scientific  Mind  to  carry 
Analysis — whereby  it  has  won  such 
victories  in  its  own  departments 
— too   minutely  into    the    general 


affairs  of  Human  Life,  which,  as 
we  learn  from  experience,  require 
a  certain  breadth  of  treatment. 
Where  we  do  not  know  everything, 
intelligent  empiricism  is  in  many 
cases  not  only  the  modestest,  but  the 
wisest  course. 

Moreover,  I  find  in  these  recent 
discussions  a  defect  which  I  have 
often  observed  in  others  of  the 
kind  :  no  notice  whatever  is  taken 
of  the  mental  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks  moderately  used.  I  can- 
not lament  that  the  boosing  songs 
once  so  popular  have  fallen  out 
of  fashion ;  but  have  we  not  grown 
a  little  hypocritical  ?  It  would 
seem  that  we  are  ashamed  to  as  much 
as  hint — Nunc  vino  pelUte  curas^  or 
to  allow  that  wine  has  ever  the 
least  power  to  make  glad  the  heart 
of  man.  In  one  of  Peacock's  novels 
the  hero  resolves  on  suicide,  and  to 
fortify  himself  for  the  deed  orders 
up  a  bit  of  supper  and  a  bottle  of 
old  Burgundy,  after  consuming 
which  his  purpose  &des  away,  and 
he  lives  to  go  through  many  sub- 
sequent adventures.  This  is  an 
extreme  case ;  but  for  Heaven's 
sake,  good  Chemists,  do  what  you 
possibly  can  to  protect  us  against 
the  too  common  evil  of  adultera- 
tion— 

(Wioe,  good  wine,  is  an  excellent  thing ; 
Too  often  the  vintner  deserves  to  swing — ) 

But    let    us    hear     no     more     of 
*  alcohol ! '        

In  these  modern  times  there  are 
vast  and  increasing  multitudes  of 
over-educated  Tneti,  I  mean  men 
whose  natural  powers  of  imagina- 
tion, judgment,  and  reasoning  are 
small,  yet  who,  by  the  aid  of 
memory  and  industry,  have,  under 
favouring  circumstances,  acquired 
a  large  but  not  discriminating 
knowledge  of  what  others  have 
said,  a  fluent  supply  of  words, 
and  a  boundless  self-conceit;  so 
that  they  seem  to  themselves, 
and  to    many  others,    to   be    not 


onl;  wise  but  the  wisest  of  living  the     imivorsitieB     upon    a  woHd 

nuuikind,   while    Id  &ct  they    are  already  crowded  to  incoiLTenience; 

eeseotially    and     incurably     poor-  bat  *  over-edacated'  is  not  Bjnony. 

minded.     Sach  people — onoriginal,  monawith  'highly  edncated;'  there 

fluent,    planBible,   narrow  and  im-  are  men  who  were  over-edncated 

modest — in  even  retailing  the  good  in  being  taught  to  spell,  becaow 

things    acquired  by   memory    are  they    were   thns    spoilt    for  their 

almost  cer^D  to  confose  them  by  proper  places  in  life. 

lack    of   proportionality,    and    by  

additions  from    their  own  foolish-  The. Bard  sings  Beanty,  and  what 

uess  and  self-opinion.     These  men  liee  behind 

too,  unfortonately,  are  very  ready  All    Beauty,    in    the    ETerluting 

to  pnt  themselves  forward  as  ooun-  Mind. 

sellors  and  leaders,  and  often  gain  Rejoice,  O  World,  if  one  trne  Terse 

a  temporary  acceptaaoe ;  their  real  you  find  ; 

effect,  as  a  class,  being  to  darken  Grave  it  in  gold,  and  on  your  fore- 

counsel  and  to  mislead.     Plenty  of  head  bind. 

over-educated  men  issue  yearly  oom 
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recognised  use.    (See  GoTemment  Schedules.) 

BONUS. — Nine- tenths  of  the  total  Profits  divisible  erery  fire  years  amongst  the  Assnied. 
Th*  recent  division  averaged  £84  per  £1,000  policy. 

Parliamentary  Accounts,  Bonus  Report,  Proposal  Forms,  and  fall  information  will  be 

forwarded  on  application  to —  

£.  A.  NEWTON,  Aoiuary  and  Manager, 


PROVIDE  ABAINST  ACCIDENT 

BT  TAxnra  ▲  poucr  or  thb 

^ailtoag    ^assiengers'  ^ssixraira    (IDnmpanr 

THE  OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  ACCIDENTAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
The  Blgbt    Hon.  Iiord  KJJXSAXBH,   Ohaimun. 

sirBSCBIBED   OAFtTAL,   £1,000,000.       ANNUAL   INCOME,  £S10,0CI 

A  fixed  torn  in  CMe  of  Death  by  Aisddent,  and  a  Weekly  AUowanoe  In  the  event  ol  Injiny,  may  b« 

■eonied  at  moderate  Pnmlnma. 

BONUS  ALLOWED  TO  INSURERS  OF  FIVE  TEARS*  STANDING. 


d31,830,000 

HAVE     BEEN     PAID     AS     COMPENSATION. 

Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents,  or 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Seerelan 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

EPPS'S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA. 

JAMES  EPPS  &  Co.,  HOMEOPATHIC  CHEMISTS 


LiEBiG   COMPANY'S 

FlaYonrliig  Stock  f  / /— -Sw^*-"^^^*^       ^yC         op 

for  Sonps,  lade   jfet^— K/^'^^^V>~\.SO    iiri  i  m 
Disbes « Saacfls.^      ^-<^^^||gp^/>-^><        mmii. 

CATJTIOir.— Genuine  OSLT  with  fM-simile  of  Baron  Uetng's 

Signature,  in  Blue  Ink,  across  Label 

•POTTI8W00OE    k    CO..    PRINTERS,   NEW-8TRBET   SQUARE,    LONDON. 
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